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FOREWORD 


The vast output of art criticism in our time has created in various quarters the need for a major historical 
synthesis covering the arts of all periods and countries — a kind of "corpus." both critical and documentary, which, 
ivithin the framework of a single design and method, would seize the d< cisive factors and the most significant elements 
^f that pariicular activity of the human mind which i'i mirrored in an infinite variety of irt cultures. Although 
ivnrks attempting broad and comprehensive treatment have previously been published, they do not appear to have 
met this need fully, in some cases because of a too-subjective approach and in others because they were devoted to 
purely documentary or biographical content. In order to achieve what it hopes will be at once a more radical and 
more complex solution to this problem, the htituto per la Collahorazione Culturak has tried to provide a unity of 
ipproach and a sound theoretical concept in the general planning oi the work; it has also adopted a series of new 
:riteria and dimensions suitable to the importance of such a project. The form chosen for the realization of this 
k'ast design is that of an Encyclopedia of World Art of the most systematic and inclusive kind. It has appeared to 
as that such a work could be authoritative only if its plan and execution were the result of broad international 
:ollaboration. 'I'he international character of the work is stamped upon all its aspects, from its organization down 
to the selection of illustrations; it extends also to its publishing. Keeping in mind the absolute necessity of inter- 
national cooperation in the cultural field, the Institute has thought it proper to make the work accessible to a wider 
public than the Italian-speaking one and has been able to achieve this aim as a result of an agreement with the 
McGraw-Hill Bciok Company, Inc., of New York for the simultaneous issue of the Encyclopedia in lulian and in 
English. This cooperative relationship has been extended to include a continual and fruitful scries of contacts 
between the Italian Editorial Board, which is responsible for both the general plan and the execution of the work, 
and an Editorial Advisory Committee set up by the American publisher. This committee, made up of well-known 
scholars who are also members of the International Council of the Encyclopedia, acts in a consultative capacity in 
connection with the translation from the original languages, while making available the specialized advice necessary 
to adjust the Italian text to the needs of the English-speaking public. 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of Encyclopedia of World Art is to encompiiss our present knowledge of the arts within a single 
work that is factually complete within the limits of possibility, sensitive to the nuances of recent critical thought, 
unified in the organization of its vast and varied subject matter, reliable in scholarship by reason of the collaboration 
of specialists in each area, clearly addressed to its audience without requiring previous specialized preparation, and 
attractive and serviceable in the wealth and technical excellence of its illustrations. 

The project is a direct reflection of the unprecTdented, widespread, and powerful public interest in the arts 
evinced in our times. Such interest is evident in the multiplicity of art exhibitions; in the vocal and controveraial 
programs of contemporary artists and schools; in the increased activity of collectors, including amateurs of limited 
means; in the conflict of critical opinion and its influence on the point of view of a growing public; in the broad 
diffusion of publications and reproductions; in the intensification of historical research into the arts of all times and 
all places; and in the increased effort to understand the significance of artistic creation. 

Scholars, institutions, and publishers contif.ually endeavor to provide suitable tools for progress in research and 
informational works directed to every category of readers. However, the literature, though constantly improving in 
accuracy and currency of information, in technical expertness, and in design, is still generally confined to the separate 
aspects under which the world of art presents itself. There are, for example, specialized publications for the technical 
discussion of theoretical, historical, and critical questions. Other works reconstruct and interpret single periods, 
schools of art, art centers, and sites, and the lives and works of individual artists. There are histories of art in the 
form of monographs, textbooks, and popularizations. An active production of critical writings and exhibition catalogues 
concentrates on the work of modem artists and art movements. And finally there is an extensive distribution of 
material aimed at collectors of handsome art reproductions. The very disparity of the available material seemed 
to emphasize the need for a scholarly compilation that would reunite within one framework the facta and critical 
views scattered throughout this broad literature. 

The subject matter of the Encyclopedia consists of the representational arts in the broadest sense, that is, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, and every other man-made object that, regardless of its purpose or technique, 
enters the field of esthetic judgment because of its form or decoration. No limits of any kind have been set with 
regard to the time, place, or cultural environment of the manifestations of artistic interest: Every aspect, from the 
most distant prehistoric times to the present day, from the art of the great centers of civilization to the products 
of primitive peoples, has been considered. The immense heritage of man’s creativity has been studied historically 
by cycles of culture, epochs, schools, artists of major importance; in relation to religious ideas, to social needs, 
customs, and practical exigencies of life, as reflected in the types and iconographies; and analytically in relation to 
materials and techniques. It has been viewed from the standpoint of the development and traditional evolution of 
types of monument, and according to the centers and geographic groupings. In addition, attention has been given 
to society’s interest in art as shown in conservation, restoration, preaervation, and evaluation, as well as in the 
development of critical ideas and of historiography. Finally, those conceptual problems treating of the essencb of 
art and its links with other activities of the human mind are broached. 

The intent, in collecting and coordinating so huge a series of subjects, was not merely the presentation of a 
mass of information of unequaled vastness and fundamental usefulness. The plan, organically conceived from the 
start ~ perhaps for the first time in an undertaking of this sort — necessarily implies also the e]q>loration of new 
relationi^ps, the opening of new vistas, illumination of aspects and problems hitherto neglected or undefined. In 
order to apply the same standards of critical evaluation to phenomena barely touched upon by specific and systematic 
research, such as not a few of the ancient. Oriental, and primitive aru, aa to such extenuvely known and thoroughly 
discussed bodies of material as the medieval and modern art of the West, it has been necessary to enter upon a 
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new and profound study of the former. This means that, within the limits of the present basic knowledge of the 
facts themselves, the Encyclopedia has undertaken to extend to world art the criteria and concepts of the most 
advanced research in history and art criticism. In this respect the unified handling, on a world-wide level, of 
typological studies of the monuments and objects, iconographic traditions, and techniques, has a value in itself. 
The work thus constitutes not merely a recapitulation of existing knowledge, but is intended to contribute directly 
to the progress of research and to the comprehension of art — to be not simply a report but also a message. 

Structure of the Encyclopedia. The problem of treating the phenomena of art in all their variety and 
complexity, in different perspectives, with keen sensitivity to every nuance of conception and critical attitude, and 
without bias, is not easily resolved within the conventional structure of a continuous expository work, such as a 
treatise on art, or a history of art, or an illustrated synthesis of artistic life, which imposes on its subject a sequential 
choice of a “first” and “then,” a hierarchy of value judgments, a chronological succession, or geographic organization. 
None of the usual plans of classification or exposition can be followed rigidly without doing violence to the autonomy 
and the individuality of one aspect or another of the many-faceted world of art — without overemphasizing one and 
neglecting another, and in effect nullifying the completeness and balance of the whole view. An illumination of the 
phenomena of the world of art as envisioned here could be conceived only in the form of a series of separate 
but coordinated monographs, presented in alphabetical order without regard to their content, each in the 
manner of exposition best suited to its subject. The encyclopedia form seemed best suited to fulfill the 
comprehensive aims of the work — not because of any predilection of the editors, or following traditional habits 
of thinking, or yielding to possible public preference for this particular form, but in answer to the requirements of 
the material itself. 

However, the Encyclopedia of World Art differs considerably in structure from other encyclopedic reference 
works. It presents an articulated collection of organic monographic studies of limited number and sufficient length 
to develop their content with the desired completeness. In order to preserve the character of the program as 
originally conceived, it was deemed advisable to avoid fragmentation of the material into numerous minor entries 
corresponding to all conceivable elements of the topics treated. The monographic handling, quite rigorously adhered 
to, sets the Encyclopedia of World Art apart from the form of the encyclopedias combining the nature of both 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. A sharp and clear distinction is drawn between the aims of a monographic 
encyclopedia and an analytic dictionary-index. The ample scope of many of the articles, the great number of the 
contributors, and the diversity of their backgrounds has brought into being an encyclopedia that becomes perforce 
a book “to be read” rather than “to be scanned” in the ordinary sense. Moreover, each of the monographs has its 
own flavor and character, its own personal and national background. At the same time, the advantages for reference 
of the dictionary-index form are appreciable, and in recognition of this fact the fifteenth volume of this encyclopedia 
is devoted to a full and thorough index of analytic character. 

The illustrative plates and drawings, which are correlated throughout with the text entries, have been prepared 
not merely as embellishments to the text but as an integral part of the exposition. Wherever possible, new 
photographs have been utilized, with the objective of giving an added dimension to the work represented, of seeing 
it from a new and fresh point of view; in addition certain bodies of material that have rarely or never before been 
presented to the general public have been photographed especially for the Encyclopedia. The color plates also range 
into areas seldom penetrated in conventional art publications, in order to give the reader a feeling of the ootpr 
reality of the objects and art techniques illustrated. Many journeys and an immense correspondence with the 
owners of the originals attest to the seriousness of the effort to achieve faithful color reproduction. Where the 
choice lay between sober fidelity and spurious color brilliance, a deliberate endeavor has been made to show the 
object as it is. 

International cooperation. The program of the Encyclopedia of World Art, as set forth above, could not 
have been effectively carried out in any single national or cultural center. International cooperation was imposed 
by the very nature of the work. 

For the preparation of the Encyclopedia articles, the most noted art specialists of all nations were invited to 
act as contributors, not only for the arts of their own countries but also for general subjects and for the special 
studies within their personal competence. The response to the invitations to collaborate was gratifyingly ready and 
enthusiastic. Worthy of special emphasis is the presence, alongside the European and American collaborators, of 
distinguished authorities from the Asian nations* 

The scholarly sponsorship of the work was directly entrusted to a group of counselors chosen to represent, with 
the prestige of their names, the individual sections of the history of art and of the related disciplines. They, too, 
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[were of the most diverse national origin (see International Council of Scholars: list on pages v, vi). In addition to 
[their valued services as consultants, many of the counselors consented to participate in the work as autl)ors. 

The coordinate English edition has contributed, even in the early preparatory phases, to developing and 
[confirming the world-wide scope, with respect to the programmatic handling, facilitating relations with English-speaking 
[authors and consultants, and providing data. 

The tasks of carrying out the editorial phase of the program and of coordinating the work for the Italian 
[ edition were assigned to a directing body of Italian scholars with qualified assistants (see list on page vii). The 
I work was divided into sections corresponding to the traditional areas t>f ancient art, medieval <ul, t!>ndem art, 
; Oriental art, and primitive art, all under a unified editorial direction. The English-language edition has been 
supervised by an Editorial Advisory Committee of eminent scholars (lee page vii). 

The directors apd editors of the Encyclopedia are well aware of the difficulties inherent in the execution of 
their program. 'Iliey arc especially conscious of the serious problems confronting them in the study of certain 
spheres of civilization for which European critical literature, acquaintance with the monuments, development of 
esthetic perspectives, and history of art phenomena are inadequate. For some of these, the articles offered in the 
Encyclopedia arc the first essays in these directions. Obviously no illusions can be entertained as to their perfection, 
the completeness of data, systematic organization of the ideas presented, or even as to tire total elimination of errors. 
What the reader may be certain of is the effort made, insofar as it was humanly possible, to broaden and intensify 
the research in all directions, and to organize and reduce the enormous and diverse body of material so as to produce 
a balanced work thoroughly checked and verified in its scholarly substance and carefully edited with respect to its 
formal requirements. 

In order to understand the standards adopted for presentation of the work, and, therefore, to read and consult 
it effectively, the reader should become familiar with the criteria outlined on the following pages. 




EDITORIAL CRITERIA 



! Dwtkibution, co^^OB, AND NATUM OF THH ARTicUB. The Content of the Encyclopedia i« divided into monographic articlet 
j of three ™jor <»tegorici; (i) histoncil; (2) conceptual and systematic; (3) geographic. The articles are arranged in alphabetical 
I order, without distincuoti between major (i.c., survey or key) entries anti minor ^i.e,. analytic) entries. 

In the choice of i^ts. schools. Monographic themes, techniques, concepts, periods, and areas for separate treatment, the 
criteri^ Km been the isolation of a well-defined critical problem. Certain subjects, even though extensive and important, present 
essentially homogeneoua phenumcna that arc best studied in a single article, whereas others are subdivided into multiple critical 
points of vunsr ^uinng a of separate studies. Thus the art of Egypt is covered in a single articlr , while the arts of ancient 

western Asia have been treated under several headings: asia, west; ancient art, Arabian prb-islamic art: asu minor 
WESTnN: PRR-GREBK cultures; early GRXBK INFLUBNITCS; ('YPStOfE art, ancient; PHOBNICIAN-PUNIC art; HITTITE art* MESOPO- 
TAMIA; B^o-PALBSimiAN ART; URARTU. Whether a aubjert is esamtially self-contained or forma an aspect of a broader field that 
f IS covered m aether article, each individual article is, from a critical point of view, autonomous (for example, Michelangelo 
in reladcfi to the renaissance; metalwork in relstion to techniques). 

^ application of the general criterion of selection to certain specific topics, the decision must be somewhat 
subjective and open to question — for example, the decision to cover wood carving in the general articles sculpture 
and TECHNIQUES and ivory and bone carving separately. Nevertheless, the criterion has been applied as consistently as possible 
One useful result of the system is the focusing of varying perspectives on an individual work or fact independently considered and 
discussed by scholais in a number of articles. For instance, a Gothic monument such as Notre-Dame de Paris may be analyzed 
from numerous points of view under the headings of architecture; french art; France; gothic art; restoration; and 
STRUCTURAL TYPES AND METHODS, to the Undeniable enrichment of the understanding of the building. 

The three myor classifications of articles differ somewhat in organization and format and thus pnjvide a guide or key to the 
Structure of the Encyclopedia for easy and effective reference. 


i . Htxtanc^ ArtkUs. The historical article deal with great cycles of art civilization (for example, baroque art; classic art), 
or with more circumscribed phenomena of individual cultures, schools, groups, etc. (for instance, Coptic art; HSLLBNisnc-ROMAN 
art; surrealism), or with individual artists (e.g., ai.bhrti; praxitbles; wrioht). The articles on circumscribed phenomena, schools, 
etc., arc to be considered not os more intensive treatmentt of parts of the great art movements and civilizations, but rather iu 
aspects which are not strictly confined to the more inclusive phenomenon, being marginal, or intermediary between two or more 
great cycles, or bound to local traditions which give rise to a peculiar fusion of styles (for instance, french arT’ Spanish and por- 
toguesr art with respect to gothic art; renaissance; baroque art, etc.). Similarly, the biographical articles mpreaent the in- 
divKlual penpMtive of the artist in relation to his influence and critical acceptance in successive periods. Political, geographical, 
or ethnic diviaions have been adopted when they correspond to valid cultural or artistic developments (e.g., Chinese art); or wheii 
they de^c aspects of *e local tradition. From these articles, cross-references are made to the historicu-monumental H..i»g. 
of mdividual countries in the geographical articles. But in general, preference has been given to the isolation, a tradi- 

tional or conventional name, of an authentic art phenomenon (for example, archaic art; classic art; Hellenistic art; attic 

AND BOEOTIAN ART; CREEK ART, EASTERN; PELOPONNESIAN ART, etc., and the geographic article orbecb). 

a. Conceptual and Syttematic Articlet. The conceptual and systematic articles study general problems of art from the view- 
point of theory or methodology (e.g., art; bibliography; roiTHETics; space and time; treatises), or that of recurring attitudes 
and pl^omena (for instance, antique revival; eclecticism; primitivism), or that of inapiration — religious, cultural or 

psychological (for example, buddhism; sexual .and erotic elements); typology (for example, arms and - rmoh; costume; fuwi- 
iyi»B): iconography (biblical subjects; mythocraphy; human figure); or technique (techniques); or they treat of the great “genres" 
of art and the traditions of individual building and craft categories (e.g., architecture; ceramics; gold- and silvbrwork); or 
nnaUy, they document society's interest in the work of art (for example, patronage; dealing and dealers; restoration). 

3. Ge^aphical Articlet. The geographical articles are differentiated from the historical by their essentially documentary 
nature. They have been conceived as veritable historico-monumental inventories, describing the evidence of art activity within 
■pecific arw from the remotest times to the present. j-|n view of the nature of the treatment, a historical delimitation of areas seems 
less practical than that of modem political or adimiMtntive districts. As a rule, every geographic article corresponds to the 
territory of a sovereign state or of a confederation «r ttnion of states. In some cases, however, in politically fragmented areas where 
oivwion would be very difficult or where cultural homogeneity is evident, a single article may cover several political mtities 
rior example, Arabia; Polynesia). In certain other otsat, vast regions geographically and historically defined, deprived at pres- 
ent of politick sovereignty or contested between other atatos (e.g., tibbt); and recently aaaociated states (e.g., boypt; Syria), have 
^n ^ted in aerate articles. Within the geographical articles, the description of the monumentt and other works u usually 
oivided into regions or provinces, with an alphabetical listing by cities or centers. 


Structure of the articles. The length of the articles varies according to the importance and abundance of the material 
It may be considerable for the hiatory of the mqjor art civilisationa and general problems and for those territories in which 
monumMti abound (for example, renaissance; esthetics; Italy). For certain biographical articlea or of the 

world of art or small countrim (e.g., aucambnbs; tafa; Mozambique) it may be quite brief. In each case, how^ the ar- 
ticie retains the structure of an organic monograph, with data, critical mtimate, bibliography, etc. ’ 
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The usual plan of articles of medium and major length includes the following parts: (a) a brief introduction, in large 
type after the heading; (b) the summary with chapter headings in Roman type and a reference to the opening column number, 
and subheads in italics; (c) the text in large type, divided into chapters (with titles in capital letters) and subsections (titles 
in italic); (d) lists and documentation where necessary in medium type, considered as chapters or subchapters and so listed 
in the summary; (e) the bibliography in small type, usually at the end of the article, but where it is specihcally applicaole to 
a single chapter or paragraph, following directly after the appropriate matter. The biographical articles, unless they concern 
groups of artists, have not usually been subdivided; however, after the account of an artist's life, there may follow in medium- 
sized type an outline list of his works, and lists of critical judgments and sources (the latter treated like bibliography and set 
in small type). In addition, there may be appendixes concerning the thought and possibly any extra-artistic activities of the 
subject. The geographical articles follow in their format the documentary and analytic nature of the treatise: except for the 
introduction, they are printed entirely in medium-sized type. They have more frequent subdivisions, presenting, within chapters 
and subchapters, lists of cities or sites where monuments are located. As a rule their bibliographies immediately follow the chap- 
ters, subchapters, and cities or sites. 

The relation between the separate subjects is indicated by abundant cross-references to other articles (in small capitals, or 
with the simple notation '*q.v.," if the word corresponding to the heading is mentioned in the text). In addition a considerable 
number of cross-reference entries have been introduced to facilitate reference to specialized topics treated under more gen- 
eral groupings or subject to variant titling (for example, “akkad. See asia, west: ancient art;’* “anatomy. Sec HUMAN figure.**). 
In every article, references are made at appropriate points to the plates and to figures within the text. Text illustrations are 
identified by the number of the column in which they appear. When reference is made to illustrations in another volume, the 
volume number in roman numerals precedes the plate or column number, which is arabic. The end of the article carries a note 
showing the numbers of accompanying illustrations. 

In the inventories, documentation, and bibliographies, abbreviations have been extensively used for conciseness. A list of 
these abbre\'iations follows on page xvii. In the text proper, abbreviation has been avoided except for those in common usage, 
as in dates, measurements, etc. 

At the end of each article or collaborative section, the author's name is given in full, with the surname in small capitals. 
Editorial text is indicated by a double asterisk (**). Unsigned lists and bibliographies are to be understood as editorially compiled. 
In some instances acknowledgment is made to collaborators for preparatory notes and specialized advice on individual brief 
parts of an article. 

Form of proper names. The difficulties inherent in rendering the historic and geographic proper names of ancient and for- 
eign languages are always among the most serious in a work of synthesis which aspires both to soundness of documentation and 
ease of reading and understanding by a wide public. A rigid system allowing for no variants or exceptions (for example, the con- 
sistent Anglicizing of names or the use of the popular forms diffused throughout Western historico-gcographic literature, eapecially 
by English-language writers, or on the other hand, completely methodical transliteration) would in the long run be counter 
to the requirements of individual cases. Therefore, as in most standard reference works in English, the various criteria of orthog- 
raphy and transliteration have been modified here, especially in text, to accept those forms occurring most frequently in the 
cultural tradition. Systematic forms of transliteration have been shown simultaneously with the popular forms where appropriate. 
In the geographical articles particularly and in the documentary and specialized portions of the text generally, a recapitulation 
of the names, past and present, popular and philological, has often been given where variation is marked. The same principle 
has been followed for the variants in names of artists or historical personages. 

The following should be particularly noted: 

(a) In the headings, the personal proper names (of artists) are followed, where necessary, by the variants, popular forms, 
and other appellations; the ethnic, historical, and geographic names appearing in the titles of articles follow, as a rule, the spelling 
of standard reference books in English, integrated with other forms in the text proper, 

(b) In the text, normally, for ease in reading, the popularly accepted forms are given (e.g., Phidias, instead of Pheidias) 

provided the latter are authentic and sufficiently widespread (not, for example, in the case of Brygos, Lepaksi, etc.), but some 
leeway has been allowed for the preferences of individual authors. The same criteria have been adopted for the legends of the 
illustrations. ^ 

(c) In the hibliographm, the names of the authors and titles in non-Roman characters have been transliterated (except 
for those titles in Modem Greek). Transliterations of titles are provided generally for non-Roman languages. 

(d) In the geographic maps and diagrams, the names are correlated to the forms adopted for the corresponding text. The 
ancient names are shown on maps of specific historical periods. For the over-all maps, accompanying the historical articles, the 
popularly accepted forms are preserved for obvious reasons of practicability and legibility. 

Illustrations. With due regard to the content and arrangement of the work, these are selected and presented as a direct 
instrument of information integrated with the text. They are divided into: 

(a) h igures in the text, consisting of geographic maps, plans, diagrams, perspective views, drawings of objects, ornaments, 
reconstructions and models of art works, etc., generally executed especially for the Encyclopedia. 

(b) Plates apart from the text, placed at the end of each volumi^|with photographic reproductions in black and white 
and in color. Within the limits of adequate illustration of the todic, p|||i|terxe has been given to subjects that are not overly 
familiar in reproduction or have never been reproduced in print beftivi MMl to original photographs taken especially for the 
Encyclopedia. 

The legends contain full identification and location of the work, including as Km as possible its material, medium or technique, 
and dimensions. 

Index. The analytic index appearing in the fifteenth volume is designed to complete the work, summarizing the subject matter. 
It contains in one alphabetical list, for ease of consultation, all terminology pertaining to the concepts and objects and all his- 
toric, geographic, and personal names occurring in the text and plates, together with systematized cross-references, brief chrono- 
logical and biographical data, nomenclature in the principal languages, and brief explanations of technical terms. It is planned 
thus to serve not only as an index but as a veritable dictionary, in many instances supplementing the information in the text 
with details too specialized for inclusion in the context of critical or historical monographs. 



NOTES ON THE ENGLISH EDITION 


Standards of Translation. Contributors to the Encyclopedia, drawn from the outstanding authorities of over 35 diflEarent 
countries, have written in many languages — Italian, Spanish, French, (German, Russian, etc. To ensure faithful translation of 
the author's thought, all articles have been translated into English from the original language, checked for the accumey of 
technical terms and accepted English forms of nomenclature by English and American art historiariH, and correlated with the 
final editorial work of the Italian edition for uniformity and coherence of the over-all preseri\tion. Those articles written in English 
appear in the words and style of the authors, within the bounds of editorial attention to cot^istency and stylistic and organisational 
unity of the work as a whole, Article tivlss are in moat cases parallel to those in the Italian edition, though occasionally they 
have been simplified, as Dravidian Art for Dravidiche Corrmti t Tradizimi. 

Netv Features. Although generally the English-language edition corresponds to the Italian version, a small number of purely 
editorial changes have been made m the interests of clear English-language alphabetization and occasional deletions or amplifications 
solely in the interests of clarity. Three miyor differences between the two editions do exist, however; 

A considerable number of cross-references has been added in many places where it was felt that relating the sub- 
ject under consideration to other pertinent articles would be of value to the reader. 

A more extensive article on the Art of the Americas was projected for Volume One of the English edition with 
an entirely new text and many new plates in black and white and color. This article was designed to give the completest 
poRsible coverage within the existing space of some 100,000 words to a subject which, because of its interest to the Eng- 
lish-speaking public, was entrusted to a group of well-known American scholars, each expert in his respective area. 

Some 300 separate short biographies have been added to the English edition to provide ready access to data on the 
lives, works, and critical acceptance of certain artists identified with schools, movements, and broad categories of histor- 
ical development that are treated in the longer monographic articles. These articles are unillustrated, but works of the 
artists are represented in the plates accompanying the longer articles. 

Bibliographies. The bibliographies of the original Italian edition have been amplified at times to include titles of special 
interest to the English-speaking world and English-language editions of works originally published in other languages. 

In undertaking these adaptations of the Italian text and preparing original material for the English edition, the publisher 
has been aided by the generous advice and, in many cases, collaboration of the members of the Editorial Advisory Committee. 




ABBREVIATIONS 


Mustums, GalUrwi, LfFron'ei, and Othtr Inttitutiom 


ABIA 

Antikcnssmml. 

— Antikensammlungcn 


AC 

Antiq. 

— Antique rium 


ActaA 

Bib. Nst. 

— Biblioth^que Nationale 


ActaO 

Bib. Naz. 

— ' Riblioteca Nazionale 


AD 

Brcra 

— Pinacoteca di Brcra 



Br. Mub. 

— British Museum 


AEA 

Cab. MM. 

— Cabinet des M^dailles (I'sris, Bihliothcfiue 

AEAnc 


Nationale) 


AErt 

Clcvc. Mua. 

— Cleveland Museum 


AfA 

Coll. 

— Coipc^n, Collezione, cti. 


AfO 

Conierv. 

— Palazzo del Conierveton 


Afrit 

Gal. 

— Oalerie 


AJA 

Gall 

— Gallery, Galleria 


AM 

(isll. Arte Mod. 

— Galleria dl Arte Moderna 



UMKO 

— latituto Italiano per il Medio ed 

Estremo 



Orienfe 


AmA 

Kunstgewerbemua. 

' Kunatgewerbemuseum 


AmAnt 

KunsthUt. Mus. 

Kunsthistoriaches Museum 


AN 

Lkjuvtc 

— Mus^e du Louvre 


Ann I nst 

Medsgl. 

— Mcdagliere 



Met. Mus. 

— Metropolitan Museum 


.^nnSAntEg 

Mus. 

— Museum, Museo, Mus6e, Museen, 

etc. 


Mus. Ant. 

— Muaoo di Antichit^ 


Ante 

Mus. Arch. 

— Museo Archeologicn 


AntJ 

Mus. B. A. 

— Mus^e dea Besux-Arts 


AnzAlt 

Mus. Cap. 

— Musei Capitolini 



Mus. Civ. 

— Museo Civico 


AnzOAk 

Mus. Com. 

— Museo Comunale 



Mus. Em. 

— Museo Emologico 


APAmM 

Mus. Naz. 

— Museo Nazionale 


• 

Mua. Vat. 

— Musei Vatican! 


AQ 

Nat. Gall. 

— National Gallery 


VmdtBr 

Ost. Gal. 

■— Oaterreichische Galeric 



Pin. 

— Pinacoteca 


ARSl 

Pin. Naz. 

•— Pinacoteca Nazionale 



Pin. Vat. 

— Pinacoteca Vaticana 


ArtiFig 

Prado 

— Museo del Prado 


ASAtene 

Rijkamus. 

— Rykamuaeum 



Samml 

— Sammlung 


ASI 

Staat. Mus. 

— Stutliche Museen 


ASWI 

Staatsbib. 

— Staatsbibliothek 



Stlldt. Mus. 

— Stidtisches Museum 


AttiPontAcc 

Tate Gall. 

— Tate Gallery 



Uflizi 

— Uffizi Gallery 


AZ 

Viet, and Alb. 

— Victoria and Albert Museum 


BA 

Villa Giulia 

— Museo di Villa Giulia 


BABsch 

RevUwt and Mitcillanim 


BAG 

AAE 

— Archivio per la Antropologia e 

la Etnolo- 



gti, Florence 


BAcBelg 

AAnz 

— Archlologiacher Anzeiger, Berlin 



AAs 

— Anibus Aaiae, Aacona, Italy 


BACr 

AB 

— Art Bulletin, New York 


BAFr 

AbhAkMUnchen 

Abhandlungen der Bayeriachen 

Akademie 



der Wissenschaften, Munich 


BAmSOR 

AbhBcrlAk 

— Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie der 



Wiaaenachaften, Berlin 


BArte 

AbhPreusiAk 

— Abhandlungen der preuasischen 

Akademie 



der Wiaaenachaften, Berlin 


BByzI 


-* Annual BiMiofniphy of Indian Archaeologyt 
Leiden 

— Archeolofria Classica, Rome 

— Acta Archaeological Copenhagen 

— Acta Ortentalia» Leiden, The Hague 

— Ancike DenkmAler^ Dcutachea Archfiologi- 
achea Inatitut, Berlin, Leipzig 

— Archivio l.apafiol de Arqueologia, Madrid 
Archivio KapaiSol do Arte, Madrid 

— Archaeologiai firteaitd, Budapest 

— Archiv fUr Anthropologie, Bruniwick 

— Archiv fur Orientforachung, Berlin 

— Africa Italiana» Bergamo 

— American Journal of Archaeology, Baltimore 

— Mitteilungen dea deutachen archfiologiachen 
Instituta, Athcniache Abteilung, Athena, 
Stuttf^rt 

— American Anthropologist, Menaaha, Wia. 

— American Antiquity, Menaaha, Wia. 

— Art News, New York 

— Annali dell’Inatituto di Corriapondenza Ar- 
cheologica, Rome 

— Annalea du Service dea Antiquit^a de TEgyp- 
te, Cairo 

— L’Antiquitil Claasique, I^uvain 

— The Antiquaries Journal, London 

— Anzeigtr fUr die Altcrtumswiaaenachaft, 
Innsbruck, Vienna 

— Anzeiger der Oaterretchiachen Akademie der 
Wiaienachaften, Vienna 

-- Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 

— Art Quarterly, Detroit 

— P. Arndt, F. Bruckmann, Griechiache und 
rdmiache Portrilts, Munich, 1891 ff. 

— Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 

— ■ Arti Figurative, Rome 

— Annuario della Scuola Arcbeologica Italiana 
di Atene, Bergamo 

— Archivio Storico Italiano, Florence 

— Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
Hyderabad 

— Atti della Pontificit Accademia Romana di 

— Archeologia, Rome 

— Archiologiache Zeitung, Berlin 

— Baesaler Archiv, Leipzig, Berlin 

— Bulletin van de Vereeninging tot bevordering 
der kennia van de antieke Beachaving, 
The Hague 

— ' Bulletin du Comit^ dea Travauz Hiatori- 
ques et Scientihques, Section d'Arch6ologie, 
Paris 

— Bulletin de TAcadMe Royale de Belgique, 
Cl. des Lettres, Brussels 

— BoUettino di Archeologia Crittiana, Rome 

— Bulletin de la $oci6t^ Nationale dea Antio' 
quaires de France, Paris 

— Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, South Hadley, Maai. 

— BoUettino d’Arte del MiniaMo della Pub- 
blica Istruzione, Rome 

— The Bulletin of the Byzantine Ingtitute, Parts 
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BCH 

— Bulletin de Correspondance Hell6nique, Paria 

CRAI 

BCom 

— BoUettino della Commissione Archeologica 



Comunale, Rome 

CrArte 

Beazley, ABV 

— J. D. Beazley, Attic Black-figure Vase-paint- 

eVA 

ers, Oxford, 1956 

DA 

Beazley, ARV 

— J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-figure Vaae-paint- 
ers, Oxford, 1942 


Beazley, EVP 

— J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase-painting, 
Oxford, 1947 

Dehio, I-V 

Beazley, VA 

— J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-figured Vases in 
American Museums, Cambridge, 1918 


Beazley, VRS 

— J. D. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler des 


rotfigurigen Stils, Tubingen, 1925 

Dehio, DtK 

BEFEO 

— Bulletin de I'Ecole Fran^aise d’£xtr6me- 



Orient, Hanoi. Saigon, Paris 

Dehio-Von Bezold 

BerlNZ 

— Berliner Numismatische Zeitschrift, Berlin 


Bernoulli, GI 

— J. J. Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie, 


Munich, 1901 

DissPontAcc - 

Bernoulli, RI 

— J. J. Bernoulli, Romische Ikonographie, I, 


Stuttgart, 1882; II, 1, Berlin, Stuttgart, 
1886; 11 , 2, Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1891; 
11 , 3, Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1894 

EA 


EAA 

BHAcRoum 

— Bulletin Historique, Acad^ie Roumaine, 



Bucharest 

EArt 

BICR 

— BoUettino dell’Istituto Centrale del Restauro, 

EB 


Rome 

El 

BIE 

— Bulletin de I’lnstitut de I'Egypte, Cairo 

EphDR 

BIFAN 

— Bulletin de Tlnstitut Fran9ai8 d’Afrique 

ESA 


Noire, Dakar 

Esp6r 

BIFAO 

— Bulletin de I’lnstitut Fran^ais d*Arch6ologie 
Orientale, Cairo 


Blnst 

— BoUettino dell* Institute di Corrispondenza 

FA 


Archeologica, Rome 

FD 

BJ 

— Bonner Jahrblichcr, Bonn, Darmstadt 

FricdUlnder 

BM 

— Burlington Magazine, London 


BMBcyrouth 

— Bulletin du Mus^e de Beyrouth, Beirut 

FurtwAngler, AG 

BMC 

— British Museum, Catalogue of Greek Coins, 



London 

FurtwAngler, BG 

BMCEmp 

— H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire 
in the British Museum, London 


BMFA 

— Museum of Fine Arts, Bulletin, Boston 

FurtwAngler, KlSchr 

DMFEA 

— Museum of Far-Eastem Antiquities, Bul- 



letin, Stockholm 

FurtwAngler, MP - 

BMImp 

— BoUettino del Museo deU’lmpero, Rome 


BMMA 

— Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 

FurtwAngler, MW ■ 

BMQ 

— The British Museum Quarterly, London 

FurtwAngler-Reich- 

DPI 

— BoUettino di Palctnologia Italiana, Rome 

hold 

DrBr 

— H. Brunn, F. Bruckmann, DenkmAler griech- 

GBA 


ischer und romischer Skulptur, Munich 

GJ 

Brunn. GGK 

— H. Brunn, Geschichte dcr gricchischcn 
KUnstler, 2d cd., Stuttgart, 1889 

HA 

Brunn, GK 

— H. Brunn, Griechische Kunstgeschichte, 
Munich, I, 1893; II, 1897 


BSA 

— Annual of the British School at Athens, London 

HBr 

BSEI 

— Bulletin de la Soci6t6 des Etudes Indo- 



chinoises, Saigon 

Helbig-Amelung 

BSOAS 

— Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, I^ndon 


BSPF 

— Bulletin de la Soci6t6 Pr^historique Fran- 



9aise, Paris 

HJAS 

BSR 

— Papers of the British School at Rome, Ixindon 


Cabrol-Leclercq 

— F. Cabrol, H. Lcclercq, Dictionnaire d’ar- 
ch6ologic chrdtienne ct de liturgie, Paris, 

1907 

Hoppin, Bf 

CAF 

— Congrfes Arch6ologique de France, Paris, 1841- 



1935 

Hoppin, Rf 

CahA 

— Cahiers Arch^ologiques, Fin de I’Antiquiti 
et Moyen-Age, Paris 


CahArt 

— Cahiers d’art, Paris 


CAJ 

— Central Asiatic Journal, Wiesbaden 

HSAI 

CEFEO 

— Cahiers de I’Ecole Fran9aisc d’ExtrAme- 
Orient, Paris 


CIE 

— Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum, Lipsiae 


CIG 

— Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, Berolini 

lAE 

CIL 

— Corpus Inscriptionum Latinaruin, BeroUni 


CIS 

— Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Parisiis 

IBAI 

Coh 

— H. Cohen, Description historique des Mon- 



naies frapp^cs sous I’Empire Rontain, Paris 

IG 

Collignon, SG 

— M. Collignon, .Histoirc de la sculpture 

ILN 

grecque, Paris, I, 1892; II, 1897 

IPEK 

Comm 

— Commentari, Florence, Rome 


Cr 

— La Critica, Bari 

JA 


Comptet Rendus de I'Acaddmie det Inicrip- 
tions et Bellei-Lettrea, Paris 
La Critica d*Arte» Florence 
‘ Corpus Vasonim Antiquonim 
N. Daremberg, N. Saglio, Dictionnaire dea 
antiquity grecques et romtines^ Paris, 
1877-1912 

G. Dehio, Handbuch der deutschen Kunst- 
denkmller, Berlin, I, Mitteldeutachland, 
1927; II, Nordostdeutschland, 1926; III, 
Stiddeutschland, 1933; IV, SUdweatdeutsch- 
land, 1933; V, Nordwestdeutschland, 1928 
G. Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, 
4 vols., Berlin, 1930-34 
G. Dehio, G. von Bezold, Die kirchliche 
Baukunst des Abendlandes, Stuttgart, 1892- 
1901 

Dtssertazioni della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di Archeologia, Rome 
Photographische Einzelaufnahmen, Munich, 
1893 ff. 

Enciclopedia dell’ Arte Antics, Rome, I, 

1958; II, 1959 

Eastern Art, London 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Enciclopedia Italiana, Rome, 1929 ff. 

Ephemeris Dacoromana, Rome 

Eurasia Septentrionalis Antique, Helsinki 

E. Esp^randieu, R. Lantier, Recueil 
n^ral dea Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule Romaine, 
Paris 

Fasti Archaeologici, Florence 
Fouilles de Dclphes, Paris 
Max FriediUnder, AltniederUndische Ma- 
Icrei, Berlin, 1924-37 

A. FurtwMngler, Antiken Gemmen^ Leipsig, 
Berlin, 1900 

A. FurtwMnglcr, Beschreibung der Olypto- 
thek Kdnig Ludwig I zu MOnchen, Munich, 
1900 

A. Furtwllngler, Kleine Schriftcn, Munich, 
1912 

A. Furtwftnglcr, Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture, London, 1895 
A. FurtwAngler, Meisterwerke der griech- 
ischen Plastik, Leipzig, Berlin, 1893 
A. Furtwllngler, K. Reichhold, Griechische 
Vascnmalerci, Munich 
Gazette des Bcaux-Arts, Paris 
The Geographical Journal, London 
Handbuch der Arch&ologie in Rahmen des 
Handbuchs der Altertumswissenschaft .... 
herausgegeben von Walter Otto, Munich, 

1939-53 

P. Herrmann, F. Bruckmann, DenkmAler 
der Malerei des Altertums, Munich, 1907 
W. Helbig. W. Amelung, E. Reisch, 

F. Weege, Fiihrcr durch die dffentlichen 
Sammlungen klassischer Altertdmcr in Rom, 
I^ipzig, 1912-13 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

J. C. Hoppin, A Handbook of Greek 
Black-figured Vases with a Chapter on the 
Red-figured Southern Italian Vases, Paris, 
1924 

J. C. Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red- 
figured Vases Signed by or Attributed to 
the Various Masters of the Sixth and Fifth 
Centuries D.C., Cambridge, 1919 
J. H. StrwaM, ed.. Handbook of South 
American Indians, 6 vols.. Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Bull. 143, Waahington, D.C., 
1946-50 

Internationalea Archiv fUr Ethnographic, 
Leiden 

Bulletin de Tlnstitut Arch6ologique Bulgare, 
Sofia 

Inscriptiones Graecae, Berolini 
Illustrated London Newa, London 
Ipek, Jahrbuch fUr prflhistoriache und 
ethnographiache Kunat, Berlin 
Journal Asiatique, Paria 
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JAF - 

JAOS — 

JAS — 

JBORS — 

Jdl - 

JEA — 

JhbKhSimmlWien — 

JhbPrcuMKSomml — 

JHS — 

JIAl — 

JIAN -- 

JISOA — 

JNES — 

JPS — 

JRAI — 

JRAS — 

IRS — 

JS - 

JSA — 

JSAH — 

JSAm — 

JSO - 

Klein, GrK — 

KS — 


Lippold, GP 

Lowy, IGB 
MAAccIt 


Journal of American Folklore, Lancaater, Pa. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Baltimore 

Journal of the African Society, London 
Journal of the Bihar and Oriasa Reaearch 
Society, Patna, India 

Jahrbuch dea deutachen archllologiachen 
Inatituta, Berlin 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, London 
Jahrbuch der kunathiatoriachen Sammlun- 
gen in Wien, Vienna 

jahrbuch der preuaaiachen Kunataammlun- 
gen, Berlin 

journal of Hellenic Studies, l^ondon 
Journal of Indian Art and Industry, London 
Journal International d*Arch^logie Nu- 
miamatique, Athena 

Journal of the India Society of Oriental 
Art, Calcutta 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Chicago 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute of Great Britain and Ireland, London 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London 
Journal of Roman Studies, London 
Journal dea Savantt, Paris 
Journal de la Societd dea Africaniates, Paris 
Journal of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians, Charlotteaville, Va. 

Journal de la Soci^t^ dea Americaniatea, 
Paris 

Journal de la SociM dea Oc^niates. Paris 
W. Klein, Geachichte der gricchiachen 
Kunat, Leipzig, 1904-^7 
Communications on the Reports and Field 
Reaearch of the Institute of Material Cul- 
ture, Moscow, Leningrad 
G. Lippold, Die griechische Plastik (W. Otto, 
Handbuch der Archilologic, III, 1), Munich, 

1950 

E. L6wy, Inachriften griechiacher Bildhauer, 
Leipzig, 1885 

Monumenti Antichi dcll'Accadomia d'ltalia, 
Milan 


MAARomc 

MAF 

MAGWien 
Mfile, I 
Male, 11 
Male, III 
Male, IV 
MALinc 

Mattingly-Syden- 

ham 

Mdl 

MdIK 

M«1 

Mem Line 

MGH 

MIA 

Michel 

Mlnit 

Mjhb 

MLJ 


— Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
Rome, New York 

— M^moires dc la Soci^t^ Nationale dcs An- 
tiquaircs de France, Paris 

— Mittcilungen der anthropologischcn Gc- 
sellschaft in Wien, Vienna 

— E. Mile, L’art rcligicux du XI P' sieclc cn 
France, Paris, 1928 

— £. Male, L'art religieux du XI IK si^cle en 
France, Paris, 1925 

— E. Male, L’art rcligicux de la fin du moycn- 
age en France, Paris, 1925 

— £. Mile, L’art religieux apres Ic Concile de 
Trentc, Paris, 1932 

— Monumenti Antichi deirAccademia dei Lin- 
cei, Milan, Rome 

— H. Mattingly, E. Sydenham, C, H. V. Suth- 
erland, lltc Roman Imperial Coinage, 
London 

— Mittcilungen dea deutachen archftologiachen 
Inatituta, Munich 

^ Mittcilungen dea deutachen Inatituta fiir 
kgyptiachc Altertumakunde in Kairo, Wies- 
baden 

— Melanges d'Arch6ologie ct d'Histoire (Ecole 
Fran9aiBe de Rome), Paris 

— Memorie dell’Accademia dei Lincci, Rome 

— Monuments Germanise Hiatorica, Berlin 

— Material and Reaearch in Archaeology of 
the U.S.S.R., Moscow, Leningrad 

— A. Michel, Histoire de Part depuia lea pre- 
miers temps Chretiens juaqu’k nos jours, Paris, 

1905-29 

— Monumenti dell'Instituto di Corriapondenza 
Archeologica, Rome 

— MUnchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunat, 
Munich 

Modem Language Journal, St. Louia, Mo. 


MnbKw 

MPA 

MPiot 

MPontAcc 

NBACr 

NChr 

NIFAN 

NR 

NSc 

NZ 

OAZ 

6jh 

«KT 

OMLetden 

OpA 

Ovcrbeck, SQ 


PEQ 

PciTot-Chipiez 


Pfuhl 

PG 


Picard 


PL 

PM 


Porter 

Post 

ProcPrSoc 

PSI 


QCr 

RA 

RAA 

RACr 

RArtc 

RArta 

RBib 

RDK 

RE 


REA 

REByz 

REG 

Reinach, RP 
Reinach, RR 
Reinach, RS 


Reinach, RV 
REL 

RendAccIt 

RendLinc 

RendNapoli 


— Monatsberichte ilber Kunatwiasensdxaft 

— Monumenti della pittura antics aooperti in 
Italia, Rome 

— Fondation Eugene Piot, Monumenta et Mi- 
moires. Paris 

— Memorie della Pontificia Accademia Romans 
di Archeologia, Rome 

— Nuovo Bollettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 
Rome 

— Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the 
Royal Numismatic Society, London 

— Notes de I’lnstitut Fran^ais d’Afrique Noire, 
Dakar 

— Numismatic Review, New York 

— Notizje degli Scavi di Antichitft, Rome 

— Numismatiache Zeitachrift, Vienna 

— Oataaiatiache 2^itachrift, Vienna 

— Jahieshcfte dea Dsterreichischen archllolo- 
giachen Inatitut, Vienna 

— Oatcrreichiache Kunsttopographie, Vienna 

— Oudheidkundige Mededeclingen van het 
Rijkamuscum van Oudheten te Leiden, Leiden 

— Opuacula Archaeologica, Lund 

- J. Overbeck, Die antiken Schriftquellen zur 
Geachichte der bildenden Klinate bei den 
Griechen, Ixipzig, 1869 

— Palestine Exploration Quarterly, London 

— G. Perrot, C. Chipicz, Histoire de Part dana 
PAntiquiti, Paris, 1, 1882; II, 1K84; III, 1885; 
IV, 1887; V, 1890; VI, 1894; VII, 1898; 
VIII, 1903; IX, 1911 

— E. Phihl, Malcrci und Zeichnung der Grie- 
chen, Munich, 1923 

— J. P. Migne, Patrologiae curaus completua, 
Scries Graeca, 162 vols., with Latin trana., 
Paris, 1857-66 

— C. Picard, Manuel d'Arch^logie, La Sculp- 
ture, Paris, I, 1935; II, 1939; ni, 1948; IV. 

I, 1954 

— J. P. Migne, Patrologiae curtua completua, 
Series Latina, 221 vols., Paris, 1844-64 

— B. Porter and R. L. B. Moss, Topographical 
Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic 
Texts, Reliefs and Paintings, 7 vols., Oidord, 
1927-51, 2d cd., i960 ff. 

— A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture 
of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1923 

— Charles Post, A History of Spanish Painting, 
10 vols., Cambridge, Maas., 1930 ff. 

— Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, Cam- 
bridge 

— Pubblicazioni della Societk Italiana per la ri- 
cerca dei papiri greci e latini in Egitto, Flor- 
ence, 1912 ff. 

— Quademi della Critica, Bari 

— Revue Arch6ologique, Paris 

— Revue des Arta Asiatiques, Paris 

— Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, Rome 

— Rivista d’Arte, Florence 

— Revue dea arts, Paris 

— Revue Biblique, Paris 

— Reallexicon zur deutachen Kunstgeschichtc, 
Stuttgart, 1937 ff. 

— A. Pauly, G. Wiasowa, Keal-EnzyklopAdie 
der klaaaiachen Altertumswisaenachaft, Stutt- 
gart, 1894 ff. 

— Revue dea Etudes Anciennes, Bordeaux 

— Revue des Etudes Byzantines, Paris 

— Revue des Etudes Grecquea, Paris 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire dea Pcinturea Grec- 
quea et Romaines, Paris, 1922 

— S. Reinsch, Repertoire dea Reliefs Greca et 
Romaina, Paris, I, 1909; II and HI, 191a 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire de la Statuaire Grec- 
que et Romaine, Paris, I, 1897; II, 1, 1897; 

II, 2. 1898; III, 1904; IV, 1910 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire dea Vases peinta, greca 
et etruaques, Paris, I, 1899; II, 1900 

— Revue dea Etudes Latinea, Paris 

— Rendiconti della R. Accademia dTtalia, Rome 

— Rendiconti dell'Accademia dei Linoei, Rome 

— Rendiconti dell'Accademia di Archeologia di 
Napoli, Naples 
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RendPontAoc 

— Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia Ro- 
mans di Archeologta, Rome 

Languaget and Ethnological Dcteriptiont 

RepfKw 

— Repertorium fUr Kunstwiaaenachaft, Berlin, 

Alb. 

— Albanian 


Stuttgart 

Am. 

— American 

REthn 

— Revue d’Ethnographie, Paria 

Ang. 

— Anglice, Anglicized 

RhMus 

— Rbeiniachea Museum fUr Philologie, Frank- 

Ar. 

— Arabic 


fort on the Main 

Arm. 

— Armenian 

RIASA 

— Rivista dell'Iatituto d'Archeologia e Storia 

Bab. 

— Babylonian 


deU'Arte, Rome 

Br. 

— British 

RIN 

— Riviata Italians di Numiamatica, Rome 

Bulg. 

— Bulgarian 

RlDKg 

— Reallexicon zur deutachen Kunatgeachichte, 

Chin. 

— Chinese 

Stuttgart, 1937 

D. 

— Dutch 

RLV 

— M. Ebert, Rcal-l^xikon der Vorgeachichte, 

Dan. 

— Danish 


Berlin, 1924-32 

Eg. 

— Egyptian 

RM 

— Mitteilungen des deutachen archftologiachen 

Eng. 

— English 


Inatituta, Rdmiachc Abteilung, Berlin 

Finn. 

— Finnish 

RN 

— Revue Numiamatique, Paris 

Fr. 

— French 

Robert, SR 

— C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefa, 

Ger. 

— German 


Berlin, 1890 ff. 

Gr. 

— Greek 

Roschcr 

— W. H. Roacher, Ausfuhrlichea Lexikon der 

Heb. 

— Hebrew 


griechischen und rdmiachen Mythologie, 

Hung. 

— Hungarian 


Leipzig, 1884-86; 1924-37 

It. 

— lulian 

RQ 

— Romia^e QuartalachriR, Freiburg 

j«p 

— Japanese 

RScPr 

— Rivista di Scienze Preiatoriche, Florence 

Jav. 

— Javanese 

RSLig 

— Riviata di Studi Liguri, Bordighera, Italy 

Lat. 

— Latin 

RSO 

— Riviata degli Studi Orientali, Rome 

Mod. Gr. 

— Modem Greek 

Rumpf, MZ 

— A. Rumpf, Malerei und 2 ^ichnung (W. Otto, 

Nor. 

— Norwegian 


Handbuch der ArchSologie, IV, i), Munich, 

Per. 

— Persian 


1953 

Pol. 

— Polish 

SA 

— Soviet Archaeology, Moscow, Leningrad 

Port. 

— Portuguese 

SbBerlin 

— Sitzungsberichte der preusaiachen Alcademie 

Rum. 

— Rumanian 


der Wisaenschaften, Berlin 

Rus. 

— Russian 

SbHeidclberg 

— Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wisaen- 

Skr. 

— Sanskrit 


achaften zu Heidelberg, Fleidelberg 

Sp. 

— Spanish 

SbMiinchen 

— Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie 

Swed. 

— - Swedish 

SbWien 

der Wiaaenachaften zu MUnchen, Munich 
— Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wiaaen- 
ahaften in Wien, Vienna 

Yugo. 

— Yugoslav 

Schlosaer 

SEtr 

— J. Schlosaer, La letteratura artiatica, Flor- 
ence, 1956 

— Studi Etruschi, Florence 

Other Abbreviations {Standard abbreviations in common usage are 
omitted.) 

SNR 

— Sudan Notes and Records, Khartoum 

Abh. 

— Abhandlungen 

SPA 

— A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A, U. Pope 

Acad. 

— Academy^ Academic 


and P. Ackerman, Oxford, 1938 

Acc. 

— Accademia 

SymbOsl 

— Symbolae Osloenaca, Oslo 

Adm. 

— Administration 

ThB 

— U. 'rhieme, F. Becker, Kiinstler Lexikon, 

Ak. 

— Akademie 


Leipzig, 1907-50 

Allg. 

— AJlgemein 

TitAM 

— Tituli Aaiae Minoria, Vindobonae, 1901-44 

Aim. 

— Almanacco 

TNR 

— Tanganyika Notes and Records, Dar-ea-Salaam 

Am. 

— America, American, etc. 

Toesca, Md 

■— P. Toeaca, 11 Medioevo, 2 vola,, Turin, 1927 

Amm. 

— Amministraaione 

Toesca, Tr 

— P. Toeaca, 11 Trecento, Turin, 1951 

Ann. 

— Annals, AnniU^ Annuario, Annual, etc. 

TP 

— T*oung Pao, Leiden 

Ant. 

— Antiquity, Antioo, Antiquairc, etc. 

USMB 

— United States National Museum, Bulletin, 

Anthr. 

— Anthropology, etc. 

> 

Washington, D.C. 

Antr. 

— Antropologia, etc. 

Van Marie 

— R. van Marie, The Development of the Italian 

Anz. 

— Anzeiger 


Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923-38 

Arch. 

— Architecture, Architettura, Architettonico, 

Vasari 

— G. Vasari, Vitc, cd. Milanesi, Florence, 1878 


etc.; Archives 


ff. (Am. ed., trans. E. H. and E. W. Blaahfield 

Archaeol. 

— Archaeology, etc. 


and A. A. Hopkins, 4 vola.. New York, 1913) 

attrib. 

— attributed 

Venturi 

— A. Venturi, Storia dell* Arte Italians, Milan, 

AuB. 

— AuBage 


1901 ff. 

Aufn. 

— Aufhahme 

VFPA 

-™ Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 

B. 

— Bulletin, Bollcttino, etc. 


New York 

b. 

— bom 

Vollmer 

— n. Vollmer, Allgeineines Lexikon der bil- 

Belg. 

— Belgian, Belga, etc. 


denden KUnatler dcs XX. Jahrhunderts, 

Bcrl. 

— Berlin, Berliner 


I^ipzig, 1953 

Bern. 

— Berner 

Warburg 

— Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 

Bib. 

— Bible, Biblical, Bibliothcque. etc. 


Institutes, London 

Bibliog. 

— Bibliography, etc. 

Wpr 

— Winckclmannsprogramm, Berlin 

Br. 

British 

WiirzbJ 

— WUrzburger Jahrbucher fiir die Altertums- 

Bur. 

— Bureau 


wiaaenachaft, Wilrzburg 

Byz. 

— Byzantine 

ZUS 

— Zeitschrift fiir flgyptiachc Sprache und Al- 

C. 

— Corpus 


tertumskunde, Berlin, Leipzig 

ca. 

— circa 

ZfAsayr 

— Zeitschrift fiir Aasyriologic, Strasbourg 

Cab. 

— Cahiers 

ZfBk 

— Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunat, Leipzig 

Cal. 

— Calendar 

ZfE 

— Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Berlin 

Cap. 

— Capital, Capitolium 

ZfKg 

— Zeitschrift fUr Kunstgeschichte, Munich 

Cat. 

— Catalogue, Catalogo, etc. 

ZfKw 

— Zeiuchrift fiir Kunatwisaenschaft, Munich 

Chr. 

— Chronicle, Chronik 

ZfN 

— Zeitschrift fiir Numiamatik, Berlin 

Civ, 

— Civiltk, Civilization, etc. 

ZfSAKg 

— Zeitschrift fiir achweifkirische ArchAologic und 

cod. 

— codex 

Kunstgeschichte, Basel 

col., cols. 

— column, columns 

ZMG 

— Zeitschrift der morgenlftndischen Geaellschaft, 
Leipzig 

Coll. 

— Collection, Collana, Collationes, Collecta- 
nea, Collezione, etc. 
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Comm. 

Commentariea, Comxnentari^ Communict- 

Mon. 

Monumenti, Monumento 


tiona, etc. 

MUnch. 

— MUnchen, Milnchner 

Cong. 

— Congreaa, Congreaao, etc. 

Mua. 

— Muaeum, Muaeo, etc. 

Cr. 

— Critici 

N. 

— New, Notizia, etc. 

Cron. 

— Cronaca 

Nachr. 

— Nachrichten 

Cuad. 

— Cuademoa 

Nat. 

— National, etc. 

Cult. 

— Culture, Culture, etc. 

Naz. 

— Nazionale 

D. 

— Deutach 

Notit. dign. 

— Notitia Dignitatum 

d. 

— died 

N. S. 

— new aeriea 

Oiia. 

— Diaaertation, Diaaertazione 

0. 

— Oriental, Orient, etc. 

Doc. 

— Documenta, etc. 

6. 

— Oaterreichiache 

E. 

— Encyclopedia, etc. 

obv. 

— obverae 

Eccl. 

Eccleaiaatic, Eocleaia, etc. 

dflfentl. 

— dflentlich 

Eng. 

— Engliah, England 

Op. 

— Opuacolo 

Ep. 

— Epigraphy 

Pap. 

— Papera 

Bap. 

— EapaAa, EapaAol 

per. 

— period 

Eat. 

*— Eatudioa 

Per. 

— Periodical, Periodico 

Et. 

— * Etudea 

Pin. 

— Pinacoteca 

Bthn. 

— Ethnology, Ethnography, Ethnographic, etc. 

Pr 

— Prehiatory, Preiatoria, Preyatori, Prdiiatoire 

Bm. 

— Etnico, Etnograha, etc. 

Proc. 

— Proceedinga 

Etnol. 

— Etnologia 

Pub. 

— Publication, Publicacidn 

Eur. 

— Europe, Europe, etc. 

Pubbl. 

— Pubblicazione 

ext. 

— extract 

Q. 

— Quarterly, Quademo 

t. 

- ftlr 

Quel. 

- Quellen 

fiuC. 

— fatcicle 

R. 

— Riviata 

Fil. 

— Filologia 

r 

-- recto 

Filoa. 

— Filoiofia, Filoaofioo 

Race. 

— Raccdlta 

fol. 

— folio 

Raaa. 

Raaaegna 

Forach. 

— Forachung, Forachungen 

Rcc. 

— Recueil 

1-r. 

— French, Franda, Franca, etc. 

Recena. 

— Recenaione 

Gal. 

— Galerie 

Rech. 

— Recherchea 

Gall. 

— Gallery, Galleria 

Rel. 

~ Relazione 

Geog. 

— Geography, Geognfia, Geographical, etc. 

Rend. 

— Rendiconti 

Ger. 

— German, Germania, etc. 

R6p. 

— R^rtoire 

Giom. 

— Giomale 

Rep. 

— Report, Repertorio, Repertorium 

H. 

— Hiatory, Hiatoire. etc. 

Rev. 

— Review, Revue, etc. 

hi. 

heilig, hcilige 

RI. 

— ReaUezicon 

Holl. 

— HoUandiach, etc. 

Rom. 

— - Roman, Romano, Romanico, etc. 

Hum. 

— Humanity, Humana, etc. 

Rua. 

Ruaaia, Ruaatan, Ruaaie, Ruaao, etc. 

I. 

— latituto 

rv. 

— reverae 

111. 

— lUuatration, Illuatrato, lUuatrazione, etc. 

S. 

— San, Santo, Sanu (aaint) 

Ind. 

— Index, Indice, Indicatore, etc. 

S. 

Stu^, Studiea, etc. 

Inf. 

— Information, Informazione, etc. 

Samml. 

— Sammlung, Sammlungen 

Inat. 

— Inatitute, Inatitut, etc. 

Sc. 

— Sdence, Scienza, Scientific, etc. 

Int. 

— International, etc. 

Schr. 

— Schriften 

lat. 

— latituto 

Schw. 

— Schweitzer 

It. 

— Italian, Italy, etc. 

Script 

— Scriptorium 

j. 

— Journal 

Sitzb. 

— Sitzungaberichte 

jb. 

— Jaarboek 

a.l. 

— in its place 

jhb. 

— Jahibuch 

Soc. 

— Social, Society, Society, Sociale, etc. 

J|yh. 

— Jahreahefte 

Spec. 

Speculum 

Jik 

— Kunat 

SS. 

^ Sainta, Sante, Santi, Santiaaima 

■■ 

— Katalog 

St. 

— Saint 

l«| 

— Kunatchronik 

Sta 

— Santa (holy) 


Kunplttmchichte 

Ste 

— Sainte 

K$i 

— * 

Sto 

— Santo (holy) 

Kw, 

Kmictwkatdilahgft 

Sup. 

^ Supplement, Supplemento 


- utin 

a.v. 

— under the word 

Len. 

— Letteratuni, Letfeera 

Tech. 

— Technical, Technology, etc. 

Lib. 

— Library 

Teen. 

— Tecnica, Tecnico 

ling. 

— linguiatica, lingua, etc. 

Tr. 

— Trinaactiona 

Lit. 

— Literary, Literariache, Litt^raire, etc. 

trana. 

— translator, tranalated, etc. 

Mag. 

— Magazine 

Trav. 

— Travaux 

Med. 

— Medieval, Medievale, etc. 

u. 

— und 

Medod. 

— Mededeelingen 

Urn. 

— Umaneaimo 

mi 

— Mdangea 

Univ. 

— Univeraity, UniversitA, University, etc. 

M6m. 

— Mdnoire 

Urb. 

— Urban, Urbanistica 

Mem. 

— Memorie, Memoira 

V 

— verso 

Min. 

— Minerva 

VAT 

— Vorderasiatische Tafcln 

Miac. 

^ Miacellanea, etc. 

Verb, 

— Vcrhandlungcn, Verhandclingcn 

Mit. 

— Mltteilungen 

Verz, 

— Vcrzcichnis 

Mnb 

— Monataberichte 

Vf. 

— Verfaaaer 

Mnbl. 

— Monatablaetter 

Wien. 

— Wiener 

Mnh. 

— Monatahefte 

Yb. 

— Yearbook 

Mod. 

— Modem, Moderno, etc. 

Z. 

— Zeitschrift, Zeitung, etc. 
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AALTO, Hugo Alvar Henrik. Architect, bom in Kuor- 
tane, Finland, on Feb. 3, 1^9, the ton of an engineer. He 
was graduated from Teknillinen Korkeakoulu (Polytechnic 
School), Helsinki, in 1921. While still a student, he built hts 
first house (in AUyArvi, for his parents). After a brief period in 
the Office of Projects for the GOteborg Exposition, Sweden, 
he carried out his first independent work at the Industrial 
Exposition in Tampere (1922). In 1924 he married Aino Mar- 
sio (1894-1949), who had been a fellow student at Teknillinen 
Korkeakoulu and who had been graduated a year before him. 
This marked the beginning of a close collaboration which lasted 
for 25 years. Until her death all projects bore the signatures 
of husband and wife, despite the fact that Aino refused any 
credit for creating ideas, saying they were ‘‘entirely Alvar’s.” 

At first (ca. 1925) Aalto collaborated with Bryggman and Hut- 
tunen. Hts name first began to be mentioned ouuide Finland 
about 1930, when his building for the Turun-Sanomat, a news- 
paper in Turku, called attention to his earlier works in Turku: 
a block in which the Finnish Theater is located (1927-28) and 
an apartment house. He gained prominence, however, with 
the following buildings, which may be cited as the miyor works 
of a fruitful xo-year period: the Viipuri Library (1927-35), the 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium in Paimio (i929''33; PL. 2), a house 
for himself in Munkkiniemi, Helsinki (1935-36), the Finnish 
pavilions at the Paris Exposition of 1937 and New York of 1939 
(PL. i; V, PL. 193), and Villa Mairea at Noormarkku (1938-39) 
for his friends the industrialists and art collectors Maire and 
Marry Gullichsen. For the Sanatorium in Paimio he designed 
the furnishings as well, and these are the first pieces of fur- 
niture in plywood and bent wood which has since become 
known. For the manufacture and distribution of this 
iumiturc, a factory — the Axtek Company — with a Swedish 
branch as well, was established. Aino directed the company 
from 1942 onward. 

Competitions for architectural designs are general practice in 
Finland, and obligatory for public works. Thus, despite his 
international recognition, Aalto had in most cases to enter and 
win a competition before obtaining the commission for a build- 
ing. This is true of the office block and theater in Turku 
(1927), the Paimio Sanatorium, the Viipuri Library, the pavil- 
ions for the Paris and New York fairs, and later works. 

In 1938 the Museum of Modem Art in New York organized 
an exhibition of his works, which was later circulated to a 
dozen other cities. In that year Aalto went to the United 
States for the first time and gave a series of lectures at Yale 
University. In the following year he returned to the United 
States to erect the Finnish Pavilion for the World's Fair in 
New York. This pavilion and the one for the fair in Paris 
(1937) were of material prefabricated in Finland. So success- 
ful was the New York pavilion that he was invited to teach 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
and Frank Lloyd Wright pronounced him a genius. Some 
years later (1947) he designed a dormitory for the institute. 

His activities ss an industrial architect l^gan in 1930 with 
the Toppila Pulp Mill at Oulu, followed by the Simila Cel- 
lulose Factory on Kotka harbor (1936-39 » pl* 2) and othen. 
Uis firat attempts at city planning grew out of his industrial 
architecture, which included dwelliw and business quarters 


in addition to the factories themselves. Often his plans callen 
for an integrated organization of buildings extending over a 
large area, and the result is an admirable compatibility between 
architecture and landscape. The dense forests and rocky ledges 
of Finland are indispensable accessories and often fundamental 
elements of his architecture. 

Great as he is in technical matters, he confesses that, when 
confronted with a new project, he is frightened by the many 
problems to be solved. Rather than tackle them at once, he 
sets them aside and tries to forget them by losing himself 
entirely in the pleasure of designing from instinct. Suddenly 
an idea comes to him, frequently the various and often con- 
tradictory factors having been coordinated in the process. 

Aalto makes frequent trips to the south of Europe. He is 
sensitive to problems of art in general and has had among his 
friends Brancusi, Arp, and L6ger. He believes in the unity 
of the arts, but holds that it conforms to a superior order and 
is not limited to a superficial assembling of the components, 
since its point of departure is the status nascendi. 

The precedents for Aalto’s architecture should not be over- 
looked. He inherited from his forester ancestors the taste 
and sensibility for the beauty of wood. Although it seemed 
that technically all the resources of wood had been explored 
by now, Aalto and his wife disproved this notion. They made 
innovations in the structure and function of the various elements, 
even in the sawing of Finland's beech tree, a wood of quite 
exceptional homogeneity and smoothness. They used sheets 
of plywood as structural, functional elements, just as 10 years 
before Maillart had used reinforced-concrete layers as sup- 
porting elements. They exploited even the elasticity of woc^, 
to the point that, without the use of metal, chairs could he 
molded like steel furniture. Aalto does not consider a model 
finished until it is possible to mass-produce it; the Artek Com- 
pany, for example, maintains a che^ on the quality of manu- 
factured products. 

Aside from these departures from established methods, Aalto 
handles wood masterfully even in the traditional use of the 
material. In the initial stages there were times when this 
bordered on native vemaculsz. In the building for the Lapua 
Exposition he used large, roughly hewn vertical trunks, fitting 
them close to one another as in a barricade; in the orchestra 
platform at Turku and in the pavilion for the Paris Exposition, 
he used planks of various shapes and sizes. In the pavilion 
for the Paris fair and in the Villa Maires he worked ^ith narrow, 
ribbed birch boarding, arranged vertically. But, even when 
he uses rough materials, his buildings do not look like native 
architecture; on the contrary, they immediately reveal a highly 
refined sensibility. Aside from the fact that the planks are 
used in an upright position, and not horizontally as in the 
block form of ancient Finnish architecture, it is clear that the 
material itself is not being emphasized but is a necessary factor 
in the designing process. Though Finland’s traditional uses 
of wood are ancient and still living, they make only a fieeting 
appearance in Aalto’s work. His employment of wood is fmh 
and animated. In the pavilion at Lapua and the orchestra 
platform at Turku the undulating surfaces give the impreaskm 
of mathematical shapes in wood. This was especially true of 
the ceiling in the lecture hell of the Library in Viipuri, where 
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unfinished and flexible strips of interwoven red pine, applied 
on an undulating surface, created a subtly calculated form with 
the beauty of an abstraction (fig. 29). The same is true of 
the inner walls of the New York World’s Fair pavilion. In 
the loggia of the Finnish Pavilion in Paris and in the stairway 
of Villa Mairea thin, smooth beechwood columns bound together 
with withes evoke the impression of the forest. 

Aalto also uses wood in the solution of roofing problems. 
The roof of the covered stadium at Otaniemi (1954) spans 155 
ft, without tierods. To accomplish this, Aalto organized the 
various elements with large boards nailed together and reduced 
the load by means of supporting ribs that converge. The 
ceiling of the Municipal Hall of SUyn^tsalo (1949-52) is sup- 
ported 'by a cluster of rafters which radiate from a crossbeam 
anchored in the wall; and a similar structure may be seen in 
his small Finnish Pavilion at the Venice Biennial (1956). One 
critic has said that these spokes look like the comer ribs of a 
nonexistent vault. Indeed, they recall the fan vaulting of 
English Gothic churches, notably Gloucester. 'Phe mechanics 
of the structure arc incontestable, but the complexity, which 
had already been seen in the school building at Jyvilskyla, 
arouses certain doubts because of its ornamental qualities. It 
is surprising to find this insistence on structural virtuosity, 
because Aalto’s earlier development was distinguished by a 
search for simplicity. 

Problems of city planning have constantly interested Aalto. 
In 1934 he won the competition for the plan of a district of 
Munkkiniemi, Helsinki, where he lived; in 1936 he drew up 
a city plan for Varkaus and the housing area of the Sunila 
factory at Koika; in 1940 he worked on an experimental city 
in which he posed the problem of synchronizing an anticipated 
expansion of individual houses, business quarters, and the city 
as a whole. What he means by expansion of individual 
houses ’’ is clarified in his article ** Fine della * machine I 
habiter*” (see Writings)^ which was written in 1946, when he 
drew plans for a postwar reconstruction program. He advises 
against erecting temporary' buildings. If the means of con- 
structing complete houses arc not available, he suggests build- 
ing the “nucleus of a house” — roof and some walls — with 
utilities such as water, baths, etc., for collective use. Sub- 
sequently these may be expanded and perfected without de- 
stroying an existing part. 

The necessity for large-scale city planning arose after the 
second Russian-Finnish War in 1944. Administratively the 
task of reconstruction was handled by a government ministry; 
technically it was directed through an office of which Aalto 
was appointed head. Under his direction model plans were 
designed. The first was for the city of Rovaniemi, which had 
been completely destroyed during the war. One may be tempted 
to criticize Aalto’s formalism and even his almost fanatic func- 
tionalism when one sees a large area completely cut into re- 
peated hexagons juxtaposed in groups, but the uniformly com- 
partmentalized units are disposed along the streets with such 
careful regard for the site that they seem to belong in the 
surrounding landscape and retain no trace of geometric rigidity. 
Indeed, far greater functionalism was apparent in his housing 
development of the Sunila factory at Kotka, and in the new 
center near the rapids of the Oulu River. At Rovaniemi the 
use of sharp-pointed hexagons permits great flexibility in dis- 
tribution and gives form to the severe structural network. 

Fundamental to Aalto’s work is a love for nature. Ledges 
and rocks are dear to him. He plans around them and uses 
them to bring indoors some of the rough, untouched quality 
of the country. At his Mairea house the refinements of the 
rock formations and their outlines are at their best in the snow. 
The forest is the living ambience of his architecture. 

Once Aalto had freed himself from the obvious traces of 
functionalism dominant in such works as the Sanatorium at 
Paimio and the Library of Viipuri, he became the exponent of 
organic architecture in Europe, a later parallel of Fn^ Lloyd 
Wright in the United States. His designs moved toward a 
disintegration of volume in space once he had replaced the 
cube, which he began to view with horror, by a coordinated 
sequence of planes. Ultimately this evolution was enriched by 


the combination of, at first just wood and plaster, and gradually 
stone, brick, and ceramic, as may be seen in his experimental 
house. When designing living quarters, he has always known 
how to break up the weight of closed volumes with greenery, 
either by building in terraced forms, as at Kotka, or by dividing 
long expanses to make each individual dwelling independent. 

When commissioned to design a large building, such as the 
M.I.T. dormitory in Cambridge (pl. 2), he lightened heavy 
masses with a rhythmic undulation which flows from the ground 
plan through the walls and outward into the exterior staircase. 

The same felicitous interplay of nature and imposing volume 
appears in various parts of the interior, which, to use Zevi’s 
words, is not broken up by the horizontal subdivision of the 
rooms but is carried through vertically. “It is not possible to 
speak of a first floor, a second or a third as separate entities 
because they have ceased to exist” (G. Lab6). 

Among later works, mention should be made of the civic 
center on the island of SHyniltsalo (1949-52; pl. 3), also the 
result of a competition, and the studio-house which he erected 
for himself at Muuratsalo (i954'-55). ^^^h are linked to the 

distinctly organic style of the house at Munkkiniemi and the 
Villa Mairea of some ten years earlier. The Rantatalo office 
building and stores (1953-55) with its exposed framework shows 
Aalto’s continued growth as an architect. For some years his 
second wife, Elissa M^nicmi, bom in 1922 and a registered 
architect in 1949, has been his collaborator. 

WORICB. House for his parents at Alajtlrvi; Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Tsmpere, 1922; Trade Union houses and theater, JvUskylfi, 
1923-25; restoration of the church in Aratola, 1925; restoration of 
the church in Pylkdnmfiki and construction of the bell tower, 1926-28; 
Agricultural Sciaety Building in Turku, 1927-28; theater and hdtel 
in Turku (competition piece), 1927-28; restoration of the Church at 
Kemijirvi, 1928, in collaboration with Erik Bryggman; Exposition 
Building for the seventh centenary of the city of Turku, 1929 » office 
building in Turku, 1929; the Turun^Smomat Building m Turku, 
1930; project for the University Hospital at Zagabria (competition 
piece), 1930-31; the Toppila Pulp Mill, Oulu, 1930-31; tomb of 
Prof. Usko Nystro at Helsinki, 1931; Municipal Library, Viipuri 
(competition piece), 1927-35 (fig. 29); Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Pai- 
mio (competition piece), 1929-33 (PL. a); project for a section of 
Munkkiniemi (competition piece), 1934; project for the railroad sta- 
tion at Tampere (competition), 1934; tomb of the architect Ahti 
Virtanen at Helsinki, 1935; Aalto’s own house at Munkkiniemi, Hel- 
sinki, 1935-36; The Savoy Restaurant at Helsinki, 193 ^- 37 ; Sunila 
factory near Kotka, 1936; workmen's houses for the Sunila at Ko^a, 
1936 (pl. 2); city plan of Varkaus (in collaboration), 1936-37; project 
for the museum of Tallin (competition), 1937; Finnish Pavilion at 
the Paris Exposition (competition), 1937; pavilion for the Agricultural 
Fair at Lapua, 1938; dwelling section in south Kymi, 1938^39; Villa 
Mairea at Noormarkku, 1938-39; AhlstrSm Werke at Kotka, i938“39J 
Anjala Paper Mill in Inkeroinen, 1938-39; Finnish Pavilion at the 
World's Fair, New York (competition), 1939 (PL. 1); project for an 
experimental house, 1940; project for a district of Hakaniemi (com- 
petition), 1941; regional plan for the valley of KokcmUki, 1942-43; 
center district at the rapids of the Oulu River, 1943-45; community 
center of A vesta (in collaboration with Alhin Stark), 1944; section 
for the Stromberg at Vaasa, 1944-47; tomb for the architect Uno 
Ulbcrg at Helsinki, 1945; hospital for the Ahlstnim at Noormarkku, 
1945-46; living quarters and expansion of the Ahlstrfim factory at 
Karhula, 1945-47; project for a aeven-atory warehouse of the Kar- 
hula Glass Factory and its subsequent reduction to a single floor, 
1945-49 ; reconstruction plan of Rovaniemi (in collaboration), 1946-48; 
sawmill and residence for the director of the Ahlstr6m Company in 
Varkaus, 1945-49; pavilion for the Artek Company in Hedemora, 
1946; dormitory for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1947-49 (pl. 2); plan for the complex of buildings 
of the Finnish Technical High School in Otaniemi, near Helsinki, 
1949; regional plan of Imatra, 1949; town hall and administration 
center of Imatra, 1949; community plan of the island of Sflynfttsalo, 
1942-49; municipal buildings and library of SttynXtsalo (competi- 
tion), 1949-52 (pl. 3); clubhouse of the Engineering Society, STS 
in Helsinki, 1949-52; the Meesapoltino, an addition to the Sunila 
factory, 1950-51; entrance to an underground air shelter in the 
center (Erottf^ja) of Helsinki, used as a shopping center and for 
public baths (competition), 1942-51; enclosed stadium and tennis 
courts of the Finnish Technical High School in Otaniemi, 1950-51; 
project for a shopping center of the island of Slynitsalo, 1950-52; 
project for a theater and cultural center on Sftynltsalo, 1950; store- 
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house of the Azgele Peper Factory in Inkeroinen, 1951 ; Kotka Paper 
Factory, I^tka, 1951; Typpitehdas Factory near Oulu with houses 
for the workmen and engineers, i95i~57; cemetery and chapels at 
Kongens Lungby (competition, second priae), 1951; project for a 
sports center in Vienna (first prize ex aequo with the Austrian Roland 
Rainer, who was commissioned to erect it), 195a; house and studio 
for Aalto at Muuratasalo, 1952-54; Teacher’s University at Jyvfiskylft 
(competition), 1953-57; office building and Rautatalo stores at Hel- 
sinki (competition), 1953^55; houses in the Hansavieitel, Berlin, 
1955-57; Finnish Pavilion at the Venice Biennial, 1956; first project 
forffie Old-age Pension Building, 194B; second project and comple- 
tion, 1953-56; city plan of Otaniemi, 1949; office building and audi- 
torium in Helsinki. i95*“57; church at Imatra, 1952-57 (V, pl. 118); 
church at Sein^oki, 1952 - 57 * 

Writings. Arkitektur & Ssmhflile (Art and Society). Stockholm, n.d.; 
The Humanizing of Architecture. Technology Review. Nov.. 1040: Ar- 
chitectural Forum. Dec., 1940: An Experimental Town. 1940: Post- 
War Reconstruction. Magazine of Art, July. 1940; La ricostruiionc del- 
I’Europa (lecture). 1041 i Casabclla. Mar., 1943: Rovaiiiemi Restored. 
Arkkitchti, Nov. -Dec.. 1945: Pine della ** machine k hahiter. Metron. 
Feb.. 1046; Architertura e arte concreta, Domui. Oct.-Oec., 1947; De- 
cadence of Public Buidioga. Arkkitchti. Sept., 1953! ProhUma of Archi- 
tecture as I Understand Them in My Buildings (lecture delivered in 
Italy). 1956. 

Biblioo. a. Bookr. A. Aalto. Architecture and Furniture. Mua. of 
Modem Art, New York. 1938 (exhibition); Alvar und Aimi Aalto. Zurich, 
104K (exhibition at the Kunstgewerbemuseum) ; G. Labb. Alvar Aalto, 
Milan. 1948: zd ed., I 9 S 7 ; F. and C. Neurnachwander, Finnish A<‘hitecttire 
snd Alvar Aalto. t950-<(i, New York. 1054. See also: A. .Sartoria, Gli 
dementi della architettura funxionale, Milan, I93z; K. Hahm, Die Kunate 
in Finnland. Berlin. i933: Wasmuth'a Lexikon der Baukunst. V. Berlin. 
1937: A. Pica, Nuova architettura net mondo. Milan. 1938; A. Roth. Die 
neue Architektur, Zunch. 1940: S. Giedion, Mechanization Takes Com- 
mand?, New York. 1948; S. Giedion. Space. Time and Architecture. Cam- 
bridge. Mast.. 1049; B* Zovi, Toward an Organic Architecture. London. 
1950; B. Zevi, Storia deirarchitettura modema. Turin. 19S0; zd ed.. 1953: 
() Dorfles, L’arehitettura modema. Milan, 1954: B. Zevi. Architecture as 
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ABBASSIDE ART. The dynasty of the Abbasside caliphs 
(749-1258) marks within the core of the world of Islam (see 
ISLAM) the birth of an immensely refined and cosmopolitan 
society whose artistic and spiritual life flourished vigorously. 

With the separation of the Abbasside caliphate from the 
regions of western Islam and the shift of the capital from 
Damascus to Baghdad, close to the ancient Ctesiphon, a vast 
stream of Iranian influences came pouring in, charged with 
Sassanian survivals and reminiscences and with even more 
ancient Mesopotamian memories. The contribution of Hel- 
lenistic art to that of Islam became increasingly secondary and 
could not withstand the impact of this refreshing Orientalization. 

Iranian influence in the political and religious Held shortly 
became so overpowering that suitable measures were taken to 
limit and control it; however, its importance in the art of 
Islam was fundamental during the latter’s alow evolution toward 
a more individualized esthetic. 

The significance of this period, which is actually one of the 
most splendid in the entire Middle Agea, should also be explored 
in the field of history of art — the more so as the fall of the 
Abbasside rule lowered a dark veil over what had been a lively 
civilization intellectually and materially, a aad prelude, indeed, 
to the bloody and fatal Mongolian invasion that destroyed it. 


Summary. History and description of Abbasside architecture 
(col. 6). Architectural decoration (col. 7). Diffusion of Abbas* 
side architecture (col. 8). Mural painting (col. 10). Miniatures 
(col. 12). Decorative arts (col. 13); Pottmy; Glass and rock crystal; 
Woodwork; Textiles. 

History and description of Abbasside architecture. The 
earliest monuments of Islam erected by the Ominiad caliphs 
of Damascus showed signs of the Hellenistic tradition, because 
artists and builders were recruited from Syria, where this style 
was still prevalent. In the middle of the 8th century the 
Abbasside caliphs, by shifting the political center of the Moslem 
world from Syria to Iraq, exposed Moslem art, still in an early, 
unformed stage, to new influences inherited from the Sasaanidae, 
even though, in the decoration of Ommiad castles such as 
Mshatta or Qasr al-Hair, elements of Sassanian art are detectable. 

Under the Abbassides the size of the buildings and the tech- 
nique of construction are symptomatic of the architectural re- 
newal, which reveals itself most importantly in the adoption 
of materials used from the earliest times in Mesopotamia : 
Syria was the land of hewn stone, but Mesopotamia used brick 
either sun-dried or stamped in molds and fired. Brick is used 
for walls and their rounded sustaining buttresses, for pillars, 
which in preference to columns act as isolated supports, and 
for the vaults that prevail throughout for lack of rooflng timber. 

It is precisely this scarcity of wood that accounts for the 
choice of the corbel vaulting system. Upon a wall rising straight 
from the ground a course of brick is laid with mortar, each 
brick projecting slightly inward from the surface of the straight 
wall; then a second course projecting a little more, then a 
third, so that Anally the whole vault can be built, so to say, in 
the void without recourse to wood centering. This vaulting 
is especially prevalent in the liwan (Ar. al-iwan)^ a speciAcally 
Iranian form which the Abbasside school was to adopt and 
disseminate throughout the Moslem world. The liwan haa 
a barrel vault, is closed on three sides, and is open on the 
fourth side without a fa^'ade wall. 

We know the architecture of the early Abbassides only through 
literary references. Nothing remains of the original Baghdad 
founded by al- Mansur (754-75)» with the caliph’s palace in the 
center of its circular plan. Almost nothing of the Abbasside 
period remains in present-day Baghdad. (PI..S. 6, 13). 

To study the architecture of the caliphate prior to 800, it ia 
necessary to travel 75 miles southwest of the capital to the 
castle of Ukhaidir, dating from the middle of the 8th century 
(K. A. C. Creswell determined that its foundations were laid 
after 775 ; see also Gertrude Lowthian Bell and L. Massignon). 
The buildings cover a square, each side of which measures 
about 230 ft., and are surrounded by a wall with projecting 
semicircular towers. Three sections can be made out: a central 
portion consisting of ceremonial rooms arranged around a vast 
court of honor, adorned with niches, and two aymmetrical 
lateral parts, also with courtyards. In addition to a notable 
variety of vaults, this Moslem castle has the Mesopotamian 
liwan opening directly upon a court or into a gallery placed 
in front of it; and the T-shaped plan resulting from the con- 
junction of the long transverse gallery with the deep liwan was 
to spread over the entire Islamic world. 

Abbasside architecture of the 9th century (3d of the Hegira) 
can he studied chiefly at Samarra — approximately 62 milea 
north of Baghdad — from 838 to 889 the residence of the 
caliphs, who there found shelter from the unrest of the capital. 
Ruined mosques and palaces remain at Samarra. 

The Great Mosque of Samarra and the mosque of Abu Dulaf 
are surrounded by walls with round buttresses decorated with 
niches at the top. Within this enclosure the courtyard occupies 
a great space and is surrounded on three aides by galleries; 
the naves of the prayer hall open on the fourth side. Of the 
naves of the Great Mosque nothing remains except 24 rows of 
octagonal brick piers with four engaged columns to each. Ten 
of these naves, Ave on each side, extended from the hall on 
either side of the court. The Abu Dulaf mosque haa sturdy 
rectangular pillars dividing the space between the court and 
the back wall into 17 aisles. A transverse aisle, 33 ft. in breadth, 
parallels this rear wall. The last two aisles on either aide of 
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the building are prolonged to form parallel walls of the court. 
Rising somewhat to the north of the precincta of the two 
mosques, the minarets are in the same style, which is evidently 
of local origin. Spiral ramps wind around the cylindrical core 
of these two massive brick towers (pl. ii). 

As the residence of the caliphs, Samarra is a city of palaces, 
of which three are known and attributed to as many Abbas- 
sides : Al-Mutasim, son of Harun al-Rashid, about 836 erected 
the Jausaq al Kh 5 qan!, an imposing structure commonly and 
characteristically called *'the Arab Ctesiphon.'* Indeed, it is 
obviously inspired by the I'aq-i Kisra, which the Sassanian 
kings of Ctesiphon built. Three liwans side by side open out 
to form a facade. The central liwan — 56 ft. deep and 26 ft. 
wide — has a tunnel vault 36 ft. high; the side ones are lower 
and much less deep. A succession of rooms at the rear of the 
central liwan leads to a square courtyard; four rooms at the 
four sides open onto it, forming a cross-shaped ground plan 
with the yard at the intersection. This was probably the harem. 
Beyond these buildings is a long esplanade, once embellished 
with plants and fountains ; at its far end, subterranean chambers 
were dug out to serve as serdabs (Ar. sir dab), where the people 
of Iraq arc in the habit of seeking refuge in hot weather. 
There follows a field for horseracing and the traditional game 
of polo. 

The Balkuw&ra palace is attributed to the caliph al-Mutawak- 
kil (84r>-6x). Two contiguous defensive walls enclose buildings 
and courts reminiscent of Ukhaidir. The handsome motif of the 
three liwans reappears (as in the Jausaq palace), as well as the 
arrangement of four rooms around a central courtyard and the 
planted courts with their walks intersecting at right angles — an 
Iranian type of enclosed garden that the Moslems were to carry 
as far as Morocco. 

The caliph al-Mutamid (873-82) is supposed to have built 
the Qasr al Ashiq (“Lover’s Castle”), which stands opposite 
the Jausaq on the right bank of the Tigris. Built on a hill, 
it has more the character of a fortress than of a palace; its 
surrounding walls measure 430 by 300 ft. and are rein- 
forced with round towers, hollowed shallow rectangular niches 
•capped with quarter spheres, the arches being cusped. One 
of the two short walls is interrupted by a rectangular projecting 
structure once connected by a bridge with an outer bastion. 

A few private dwellings of the same period survive in Samarra 
in addition to these monuments of the Abbasside caliphs. Some 
are quite large, with several courts surrounded by rooms. In- 
variably off one of the narrow sides of the general ground plan 
there is a hall leading to a liwan, always in the T-shaped ar- 
rangement which we have already observed in the Ukhaidir 
casde and which we shall find again in Egypt. Cellars are 
fitted out as serdabs. 

Architectukal decoration. Abbasside art is noteworthy for 
the abundance of its decoration and for the variety of its decor- 
ative techniques: Mosaic, a legacy of Byzantium, remains in 
use and often presents the traditional combination of mother- 
of-pearl with tesserae of marble or colored paste. Marble in- 
lay and enameled tile, which will find so much favor in Islamic 
ornament, appear early. Most prevalent, however, are plaster 
relief ornament (pl. 4) and painting on gesso. Carved and 
painted wood is employed for ceilings and doors. 

In private houses, plaster reliefs decorated the dadoes of the 
adobe walla, the door jambs, and possibly the upper parts of 
the walls, though none remains. 

I'he wide assortment of arches in Abbasside architecture 
leads one to conclude that their varied shapes should be con- 
sidered ornamental fantasies quite independent of structural 
requirements. Besides the round arch we find the pointed 
arch — formed by the conjunction of two oblique lines and 
destined to become the characteristic arch of the Persians — 
and the cusped arch, which seems to have been inspired 
by the scalloped edges of seashells. 

In this period various new forms of capitals came into being, 
as may be seen at Samarra or at Rakka on the upper Euphrates, 
a flourishing city in Abbasside times. These capitals are remote 
and very simplified descendants of the Corinthian type: at 


the comers, four smooth leaves rise straight and curl down 
at the dp. Others have the shape of harebells or church bella. 
They ate decorated with plant forma in low relief. 

The same kind of decoradon appears on the wall panels. 
To the acanthus and vine borrowed from the Hellenisdc reper- 
tory are added the horn of plenty, the lanceolate flower, and 
the triangular palm branch derived from the wings on the 
crowns of the Sasssnidse, all jostling one another and covering 
the entire panel so that only a winding furrow, an incited line, 
remains between them. Tighdy packed with these patterns, 
the panels are often divided into squares, lozenges, stars, or 
scalloped medallions outlined by pearled fillets. 

Ernst Herzfeld (1923, 1927) has made an extensive study of 
the decoradon of Samarra and distinguishes three styles and 
their probable sources: The first utilizes Hellenisdc elements; 
the second, less compressed and with buds recalling pine-cone 
scales frequendy overlaying the plant forms, seems to be 
inherited from Sassanian art; and the third, lighter and more 
naturalisdc, seems to be strictly Mesopotamian. The excava- 
tions at Hira, a Mesopotamian city that fiouriahed in the 7th 
century, appear to confirm this derivadon. 

The palaces of Samarra are rich in decorative paintinga; the 
colors are brilliant and mostly fiat, enclosed by bold black out- 
lines. Animab abound: dgers,) zebus, dogs, eagles, harea, 
antelopes, ducks, herons, and cranes. The ser^b of the great 
palace was decorated with camels in painted reliefs. Human 
beings alto appear: female dancers and bearers of offerings. 
Particularly interesting are the figures of Christian priests rec- 
ognizable by their inscripdons, men with long beards, wearing 
striped hooded mantles or robes strewn with crosses; they lean 
on great staves. 

Diffusion of Abbasside architecture. To the architecture 
of the Abbassides known to us through Samarra is related that 
of the Tulunids, who reigned in Egypt during the same period, 
because Ahmed ibn-Tulun, founder of the short dynasty that 
ruled the land of the Nile from 868 to 905, had been brought 
up in the train of the caliphs and had remained in communica- 
tion with the court of Samarra. Having made of the province 
that he governed an almost autonomous kingdom, ibn-Tulun 
made it prosperous by his vigorous administration and endowed 
it with beautiful architectural works: an aqueduct (of which 
the ruins can yet be seen), a hospital, and a large mosque, 
much decayed, and now considerably restored. 

The plan of the ibn-Tulun mosque includes a vast court 
320 ft. square with double galleries on three sides. The prayer 
hall opens onto the fourth aide ; it is divided into five tranaverae 
aisles that run parallel to the fa9ade, 17 arches in width. The 
entire mosque is of brick; and this fact alone, in the land of 
pyramids and stone temples, would suffice to emphasize the 
acceptance of the influence of Iraq. The massive pillars are 
brick and are rectangular like those of the Abu Dulaf mosque, 
but their corners are softened by engaged columns of cut brick. 
A kind of window is inserted above the pillars between the 
great arches, which are four-centered, somewhat flattened, and 
of handsome proportions. Restrained decoration of plaster 
reliefs underlines the main architectural features: a frieze runs 
beneath the ceilings; a narrow border surrounds the arches 
and connects them; interlaced braids and plant forms ornament 
the intrados; and bell capitals covered with incised motifs 
terminate the engaged columns. All the decoration as well 
as the minaret in its original form is closely related to the 
style of Samarra. 

The palaces of Ahmed ibn-Tulun and his son have vanished, 
but excavations in the old quarter of Fostat (Ar. aUFusfdf) 
have brought to light private residences that may well be of 
the same date (Aly Bahgat Bey and Albert Gabriel). Like the 
mosque, these houses conform to the models originated in 
Samarra. Some are very large with rooms disposed around 
multiple courtyards. Masonry fountains are frequent. There 
are liwans on three sides of the courts, but at times they are 
quite shallow and consist simply of an arch cut into the wall. 
The remaining side contains the two pillars and three arches 
of a wide porch, into which a liwan opens. Small rooms flank 
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this liwan» thus reesublishing the rectangular plan of the whole. 
The T arrangement of Ukhaidir and Samarra can be recog- 
nized in the relation of the portico to the liwan. The 
ceremonial rooms of wealthy Egyptians bear witness to a 
conscious imitation of the fashions current at the court of the 
caliphate. 

The spread of Abbasside art and of its extension, the art 
of the Tulunids, is evident in Egypt outside the capital; in 
fact, it overflows beyond the frontiers of Islam, revealing its 
influence, for instance, in a Coptic monastery of Wadi el Natrun 
in lower Egypt, the Dcir as-Suryani (Samuel Flury, 1915), 
which dates from about 900. In this Christian building it is 
the decoration rather than the plan that is Moslem; the local 
sculptors most naturally used the same models for the decora- 
tion of a chapel that they had learned on the scaffoldings of 
Fosttt or Samarra. With the exception of the crosses rather 
clumsily introduced into the panel compositions, every motif 
is borrowed from the Mesopotamian repertory, especially from 
the third style described by Hcrzfeld. Ornaments and fruits 
derived from grape leaves and grapes arc rendered in the in- 
cised, Unear techmque. The winged palm branch also appears, 
its stem often loaded with pine cones. 

Samuel Flury, who 'called attention to this Egyptian exten- 
sion of Abbasside art, studied also a similar phenomenon in 
Persia in the mosque of Naylin, a Uttle city of the Yezd region 
(Viollet and Flury, 1921, and Flury, 1930). The extremely 
archaic plan of the mosque testifies to its age; and an analysis 
of its plant and calligraphic decoration suggests a date toward 
the end of the 9th or the beginning of the loth century. The 
compact, indaed linear style is everywhere, and the motifs are 
tightly clustered so that no background shows through; in the 
mihrab, the two cylindrical pillars are completely embroidered 
with garlands as are the soffits of the arches, which are broken 
up into compartments by braided motifs. 

That Abbasside art continued into Tulunid Egypt is evi- 
dent, but it probably spread into other parts of North Africa 
with the Agfilabids — vassals of the Baghdad caliphs — who 
rebuilt the Great Mosque of Kairouan during the 9th century 
(sec BiBLXOG., Mar^ais, i954f 1925). Now these Arab emirs 
constantly received gifts from their overlords, mostly luster 
pottery but once even the wood for a pulpit (still in existence), 
so that we know that the flow of influence continued; despite 
the great geographical distance, architects drew from Meso- 
potamian examples, as is evidenced by the domes, by the shape 
of the arches, by the shell-shaped squinches, and by the shallow 
niches surmounted by quarter spheres. Even in the distant 
ruins of the Saharan city of Sedrata (see Mar^ais, 1954), which 
flourished one or two centuries later, we find again the arches 
of Samarra. 

This city did not cease to radiate its influence even after 
the collapse of the caliphate. In the loth and 11th centuries, 
the art of the Fatimids retained traces of it: above all, the 
compact type of decoration persisted, particularly in carved 
wood. The heritage left by the Abbassides constitutes a per- 
manent enrichment of Islamic art. 

Biblioo. H. Viollet, Deacription du paltii d'Al-MouUMim. M^moiret 
dc rAcad^mie dei Inicriptiant. 1909; L. Manianon. MiMion en M^ao- 
potamic, loo^-S, M^moirea publi^ea par lea Membrea de I’lnatitut Francaia 
du Caire, XXVIII, Cairo, 1910: H. Viollet. Un palais musulman de IX* 
•i^clc, Mtoioirea dc I'Acad^mic dea Inacnptiona, ion; F. Sarre and 
F. Hcrzfeld, ArcbSologischc Reiac irn Euphrat- und I'iffrisBcbict, 4 vols., 
Berlin, 1911-ao; G. Lowthian Bell, Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, Oxford. 
t 9 i 4 : S. Flury. Die Gipaomamentc dca Dar ca-Suriant, Dcr Islam, 1915. 
PP. 71-87; M. Pesard, La ciiramique archafque de rialam, 2 vols., Paha, 
1920; H. Viollet and S. Flury, Un monument dea premiera ai^clea en Perse, 
Syria, 1911, pp. 226-34: Aly Bahgat Bey and A. Gabriel, Fouilles d*Al 
Fouatat. Mua^e de TArt Arabe du Cairo, Paria, 1921; E. Henfeld, Die 
Ausgrabunfen von Samarra, 1 and III, Berlin, 1923-27*. F. Sarre, Die 
Auagrabungen von Samarra, a volt.. Berlin, 1925; G. Marcaia, Coupole 
et plafonda de la Grande Moaqu 6 e de Kairouan. Notea et documents dc 
la Direction dea Antiquit 6 s, Tunis-Paria, 1925; G. Marcaia, Manuel d*art 
musulman, Paria. 1926: C. J. 1.4unm, Die Auagrabungen von Samarra. VI. 
Berlin, 1928; G. Marcsis, Lea faiences k reflets m^talliquea de la Grande 
Moaqu^e de Kairouan, Paria, 1926; S. Flury, La moaqu^c de NAyin, Syria, 
1930 , pp, 4 j-| 8 ; Government of Iraq, Directorate of Antiguitiea. Ukhaidir: 
Guide through the Ruina, Baghdad, 1936; M. S. Dimand, Studies in lalam- 
ic Ornament, I: Some Aapeett of Omayad and Early Abbuid Ornament, 
Art lalamica, IV. 1937* PP. 393 - 337 ; K. A. C. Creawell, Early Mualtm 


Architectuie, 11 . Oxford, 1940; G. Marcaia. L’art de Tlalam, Paria. 1946; 
G. Marcaia. L'architecture muaulmane d’Occident. Paria, 1954. PP. 21, 22, 
SS-S9. 

Georges Marcajb 

Mueal paifting. Painting of the early Abbaaaide period 
(9th century) is known to us from the German excavations of 
the ephemeral caliphal residence Satnarra (836-92) or, rather, 
from E. Herzfeld's publication Die Malereien von Samarra 
(Berlin, 1923), because the originals are now mostly lost, owing 
to the lack of proper care during and after World War 1 . 
These wall paintings were found in the reception rooms of 
bourgeois houses and in the nonpublic parts of palaces, especially 
the harem quarters, where no religious function took place. 
A favorite location of such decorations was the domes over 
square halls. Another source of paintings, still unexplained as 
to purpose, is decorated jars fonntng a kind of pictorial colunrin. 
Fragments of 12 such pieces were found hidden under the 
flov>r of tht‘ throne room in the Jausaq Palace. Besides these 
actually preserved paintings, literary references also provide 
some clues. For instance. Vaqut (Mu jam al’-buldant ed. F. 
WOstenfeld. IV, Leipzig, 1869, p. 440) tells us of the soon- 
to-be-ruined palace called uLMuhtar, where in the time of the 
Caliph al-Wathiq (842-47) there were paintings showing a 
church with monks, among whom the leader of the vigils 
was gpedally stressed. 

Important as the finds of F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld were 
as an indication <^f an extensive school of p.iinting, the full 
range of thih art m still hardly known to us. 'Fhc field of ruins 
ot Stmarra is immensely vast, and only very small areas have 
so fai been excavated. Then the material itself was very frag- 
mentary, and the meaning of many scenes could only be guessed. 
Thanks to Professor Herzfeld s efforts, there are, however, 
enough clues to give us certain ideas about the subject matter 
and style of these paintings. 

As to the iconography, there are first purely ornamental 
subjects, such as heavy comucopialike rinceaux in which seated 
feniale figures, frequently musicians, are placed; then there are 
hunting or fighting animals. Animals also form the filling 
patterns of other subjects, where they have no relationship to 
the represented theme. A second group pertains to the caliphal 
banquet, showing either drinking scenes or representations of 
female entertainers such as heavily dressed dancers pouring 
wine or half -nude shawl dancers. Another form of entertain- 
ment is the hunt, and here again female figures are participating. 
There is a particularly fine representation of a huntress on 
foot, who, with the help of a hunting dog, has cornered an 
antelope tagged with a fluttering ribbon to indicate that it 
comes from a caliphal deer park. A third group has appamtly 
a mythological origin, although it is unlikely that the original 
meanings were still understood at the time. Here we find 
female figures on leonine or fantastic animals, obviously derived 
from earlier representations of goddesses, and Nereids disporting 
themselves in the water; it is not clear whether the ^htails 
represented belong to goddesses or to the animals on which 
they are riding. A painting showing male figures in arcades 
is too fragmentary to allow specific interpretation. Of the 
buried picture columns, four showed dignitaries which Herzfeld 
thought to represent Christian priests, an explanation which 
has now been challenged by J. Sauvaget in a study offering 
some new interpretations; two others showed knights holding 
long swords, probably margraves or landed squires descended 
from the marzbdn or dihqdn of the Sassanian period; and the 
rest represented cither young men or women. Two of the 
columns are signed by the artist Ahmad ibn Musa and two 
others by another artist, whose name has been read and inter- 
preted by Herzfeld as Miflah (or Mifallah) muSammaSt the latter 
denoting a cleric who assists the deacon at the Christian Mass 
or a Manichaean of the second grade of initiation. 

The style of the Samarra paintings is a very ponderous one, 
with black outlines for the heavy, fleshy-faced figures. They 
are painted with strong colors of the same intensity through- 
out, with no indication of space or atmosphere. There is no 
landscape in which the human beings or animals could move; 
only occasionally the barest symbolic indications are given. 
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Herzfcld carefully analyzed this style and established its origin. 
A good deal of the iconography is Hellenistic or possibly Greco- 
Bactrian, as shown by the drinkers, dancers, musicians, and 
Nereids, by the rinccaux, and by the fact that the female figures 
are seen riding on animals instead of standing on them as they 
would have done in ancient Oriental art. Also, certain stylistic 
features are of Hellenistic derivation, such as the half side 
view or the indication of the folds. But the style as a whole 
is basically Sassanian in spirit and content, and even the Hel- 
lenistic elements have been transformed by Oriental concepts. 
Indeed, what could be farther from Hellenistic art than many 
of the heavy, lifeless figures, seen frontally like cold Oriental 
idols, often arranged in rows or even one row on top of the 
other? Even when there is movement, it is cither ponderous 
and slow or greatly exaggerated and therefore unnaturalistic. 
The remoteness from the real aspect of things is shown by 
the garments, which are either of one color with indications 
of folds or covered with a pattern and lacking folds. The 
animals, too, have a double aspect, just as they do in Sas- 
sanian art: reduced to their essential forms with their charac- 
teristic' features well marked, they can be either motionless 
patterns, often placed in rows as in Sassanian silks, or they 
can be rendered in a more active naturalistic style, following 
one Oriental tradition w'hich is here reinforced by Hellenistic 
style concepts. The figures and scenes are often framed in 
the Sassanian manner by pearl bands forming circles or squares, 
or they are set in arcades. Such a dependence on Sassanian 
paintings can be assumed, although this art is known to us 
only from very few fragments, because it can be reconstructed 
from other Sassanian monuments such as rock reliefs, silver- 
work, silks, and seals. All the parallels adduced by Herzfeld 
were from Iran, which together with Iraq formed the main 
part of the Sassanian kingdom. He was, however, fully aware 
that the still-unknown Sassanian art of Iraq might have shown 
regional differences which would be significant for the explana- 
tion of the Samarra paintings. That Sassanian painting was 
full of vitality and able to exert a wide and lasting influence 
is shown by the paintings found in Miran in Chinese Turkistan, 
which portray the same physical types as the Abbasside paint- 
ings, especially the faces, which are shown with the same 
conventions. They represent an eastern branch of Sassanian 
art, while the Samarra fragments arc a western form. 

Herzfeld thought that Abbasside painting as shown in 
Samarra was a kst echo of Sassanian painting, but more recent 
finds have demonstrated that the style lasted beyond the 9th 
century. Thus, many of the elements of the art of Samarra 
were transplanted to the Nile valley through Ahmed ibn-Tulun 
(868-84), the founder of a dynasty in Egypt. It can be assumed 
that what there was of painting in his capital al-QatS’i* fol- 
lowed this style. It continued to exist in the Fatimid period, 
although the heaviness of the earlier Abbasside style was re- 
duced, by a realistic tendency evident in the excavated wall 
paintings and in figural representations on pottery and ivory. 
As far as iconography and style are concerned, the most remark- 
able survival of early Abbasside painting is, however, to be 
found in the ceiling paintings of the Cappella Palatina in Pa- 
lermo of the middle of the izth century, which are now well 
known to us, thanks to the work of Ugo Monneret de Villard. 
Although artists of different geographical origin probably par- 
ticipated in the execution of this ceiling, and many style forms 
can be isolated (Coptic, Fatimid, Syrian-Mesopotamian, Ira- 
qian), Monneret de Villard is convinced that one of the main 
elements derives from Abbasside court paintings. As the ceil- 
ing of xhv. Cappella Palatina is iconographically more extensive 
and far better preserved, in spite of later restorations, than 
the Samarra fragments, it will eventually help us to get a better 
understanding of Abbasside painting. The close relationship 
in the pictorial arts of Iraq and Fatimid Egypt is also indicated 
by a reference in Maqrizi’s Hi/n/, to a competition between 
an Egyptian and an Iraqian painter who painted the same 
subject and used similar stylistic means. 

Besides this western branch of Abbasside painting, there 
existed also an east Iranian one, which preserved the Sassanian 
tradition even moie thoroughly, being hardly touched by Hel- 


lenistic concepts. Still, a painting of a female head of the 
late 8th or early 9th century found in Nishapur by the Metro- 
politan Museum expedition is quite close to the art of Samarra 
or Miran. A certain connection with Abbasside art exists also 
in the wall paintings found by Daniel Schlumberger in Lashkah 
Bazaar, the winter palace of the Ghaznevids in southwestern 
Afghanistan. The serial arrangement of the figures, the draw- 
ing of textile patterns without indication of folds, and the belt 
with suspended elements occurred in the same way in Samarra, 
However, in these east Iranian paintings the Central Asiatic 
element must also be regarded as a strong formative constituent. 

Miniatures. Unlike the Abbasside painting of the early 
and middle periods, which is known to us mainly from wall 
paintings, the pictorial art of the final period, the last decades 
before the destruction of the caliphate and its capital, Baghdad, 
is found in manuscripts. At that time the caliph’s power was 
restricted to Iraq, but in spite of this limited area, we can 
distinguish at least two style centers, in Baghdad and Mosul. 
There are two iconographic groups, i.e., manuscripts which 
illustrate either scientific treatises or belles-lettres. The most 
important manuscripts of the first group are a Kitdb al’^Darydq^ 
with no indication of place of origin, dated a.h. 595 (1199) 
(Biblioth^que Nationale, ms. arabe 2964); the Kitdb al~Bayfara 
by Ibn al Ahnaf, written in Baghdad in a.h. 605 (1209) (Cairo, 
Biblioth^quc Egyptienne, ms. no. 8, f. Khalil Agha) ; the Arabic 
translation of Dioscoridcs’ De materia medica, no place, written 
in A.H. 621 (1224) (ms. in Istanbul, Sanu Sophia, with many 
miniatures now detached and in European and American col- 
lections) ; and another manuscript of the same work from north- 
cm Iraq, dated a.h. 626 (1229) (Istanbul, Toplnpu Stny 
Museum, no. 2148). Since thaae scientific treadsea are transit* 
tions from Greek testa, and their miniatures are baaed on 
Byzantine illustrations, ^eae late Abbasside psintings betray a 
great deal of classical tndidon, in both iconography and stylistic 
trestntent. However, the Greek sages, especially on the fron- 
tispieces showing the authors, and other human figures have 
be^ma Islamized. Also, while the Middle Byzantine manu- 
scripts on which these Arabic scientific miniatures are based 
show only an incipient narrative character, this tendency is 
now much more pronounced. Instead of just giving a plant 
to illustrate a chapter in a herbal, as had been done for cen- 
turies in the purely Greek manuscripts and those following 
their tradition, the Arab miniaturists show also where the plant 
grows, the initial treatment of the herb, a pharmacist com- 
pounding the drug before s doctor and a king, a pharmacy, 
doctors in discussion, a physician treating patients, etc. There 
is also a strong sense of realism, although emotion and conversa- 
tion are rendered by exaggerated gestures. 

The two most important belles-lettres manuscripts are from 
the Maqdmdt by al-Harlrl, both without indication of a place 
of origin, but most probably from Baghdad, one of them dated 
A.H. 634 (1237) (Biblioth^que Nationale, ms. arabe 5847) and 
the other of about the same period (Leningrad, Asiatic Museum 
of the Academy of Science). In these manuscripts the nar- 
rative and realistic qualities are even more pronounced than 
in the scientific group. They provide very apt illustrations to 
a text which has little to offer in the way of action and only 
supplies various milieus; nevertheless, these genre scenes af- 
ford a very good insight into the life and morals of the urban 
middle class of the early 13th century. Every kind of outdoor 
and indoor scene is portrayed with apparent ease; the natural- 
istic flavor is enhanced by a definite interest in character studies 
and in the psychological aspects of the various scenes. Thus 
we find the bored or suspicious governor or cadi listening to 
a case, the eager plaintiff before him, the ennui of uninterested 
bystanders, the uncomprehending wonderment of a half-wit, 
and so on. In its free and responsive style the figure drawing 
in these paintings is comparatively little encumbered by earlier 
conventions. They are therefore quite different from the more 
courtly paintings of the earlier Abbasside period and even the 
later Iranian paintings, with their strongly symmetrical com- 
positions and their emphasis on the power and dignity of the 
representative of the government (be it king, governor, or cadi). 
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There ia also to be found the beginning of a land- and aea- 
acape, though atill only aa the aetting of the action. These 
designs of nature are more conventional than the figural scenes 
and in many miniatures remain restricted to a few trees, flowers, 
and a strip of grass. There is, in some instances at least, also an 
awareness of the third dunension. On the whole, space is more 
successfully indicated in minor details (as when a figure is 
shown standing behind a column) than in the rendering of a 
more complex scene, for instance of a village or a camping 
ground. In spite of the remarkable advance in the rendition 
of the surrounding world, the presentation of the miniatures 
is still primitive. There is no frame to separate the painting 
from the surrounding text, and the background is formed by 
the unpainted color of the paper. 

The Mosul group is stylistically related to the Haghdad 
paintings, although we are not yet fully cognizant of the pre- 
cise difference between the two schools. 7 'he Mosul school 
shows possibly more Irano-Turkish influence, as it w’as under 
the rule of men of that cultural background ; hence the courtly 
aspect is more apparent than in the freer “Arabic” manu- 
scripts of the Abbasside capital. The main Mosul manuscripts 
are a set of Agani volumes made in 614- 16 (1217-19) for the 
hbrar>^ of Badr al-Din Lu’lu’, the regent of Mosul (now in 
the libraries of Cairo, Istanbul, and Copenhagen). Other man- 
uscripts possibly from that locale have been discussed by 
K. Holter and H. Buchthal. 

DEroRATIVE ARTS. 7 'hc term “Abbasside decorative art” 
can be applied to the handicrafts of the various regions ijf iht 
caliphate only from 750 to about 900; after that date nil 1258 
onl> the art of Iraq can — on account of the shrinking power 
ot the caliphs — be designated as ” Abbasside.” 

Pottery. Of all the decorative arts, pottery made perhaps 
the most remarkable advances during the Abbasside period, 
with the first fiowering of the craft occurring in the 9^ cen- 
tury. In the periods immediately preceding the upsurge of 
Islam, fine pottery had played only a very minor role in Iran, 
Syria, and Egypt. When the mental attitude toward this me- 
dium changed with the arrival of the new religion, the potters 
had to find the proper forms and types of decoration. 'Fhey 
first tried imitating earlier or foreign potteries, and only after 
some time did they succeed in developing the shapes which 
were appropriate for the material and the designs that expressed 
the spirit of the new Moslem civilization. 

In Roman times, in the centuries shortly before and after 
Christ, potters had created various vessels which — though 
green-glazed on the outside and yellow on the inside — imitated 
metal vessels with a repousse decoration. These wares served 
as models to the Moslem potters of the 8th and 9th centuries, 
especially in Egypt and lOiuzistan (Susiana). 7 ''he pieces are 
usually covered with a green lead glaze, but this color is some- 
times combined with yellow and purple. Both the shapes — 
little platters; gadrooned, one-handled cups; condiment dishes; 
and larger bottles — and the delicate relief decorations, which 
copied ornamental features on metal vessels, were singularly 
inappropriate for clay products; yet the potters must have 
thought quite highly of them, since among them occur the 
first signed pieces, by yusayn and AbQ Na?r al-Na§ri (or al- 
Ba^rl), the latter working in Misr (Egypt), i'his relief pottery 
reached its apex in Iraq in the 9th century, as finds in the 
ephemeral capital Samarra indicate. Besides small platters, flat 
bowls appear now for the first time; the decoration consists 
no longer exclusively of late classical floral patterns, but also 
of geometric interlacings garnished with arabesques; and the 
glaze has now an allover gold luster finish with only a few 
green spots, which are probably accidental. 'Fhe whole is still 
an imitation of a metal vessel, and as such much cheaper than 
the original gold piece, but here for the first time were tested 
ideas which were successfully developed in later centuries. 

An entirely different type of inspiration came about the 
8th to 9th century from the other end of the world, the T*ang 
pottery of China. In these Far Eastern prototypes the lead 
glaze is mottled green, yellow, and occasionally purple or covered 


with streaks in these colors. Because of their striking appeal, 
imports of these wares were quickly copied, and vessels of this 
t>q;>e in which the colors are either splashed on in a Iiaphazard 
way or allow ^d to run into radial patterns appear not only 
in Iraq but also m Egypt, Iran, and Central Asia. The Near 
Eastern potters went even beyond the Far Eastern prototypes 
by combining this splashed -glaze technique with graffito work; 
that is, covering the unglazed vessel with a slip (engobe) through 
which is cut a line design that is visible through the glaze. 

The 9th century saw also the rise of entirely new tech- 
niques. In a first group the glaze on bowls, plates, and jars 
was made while and opaquf by the addition of tin, and in it 
simple, bold designs were painted with a strong cobalt-blue 
pigment. 7 'his was the first time in ceramic history that this 
i'olor combination was iiM(‘ci, centuries before the potters of 
the Yuan and Ming dynasties painted with Mohammedan blue 
on white kaolin. In certain pieces this blue-on-white design is 
Lombined with the green and yellow streaks of the T*ang type 
of ware. Again, tin le wares must have been regarded with a 
certain professional pride, because some of them are signed, 
the most distinguished potter being a certain ^^Bh, who like 
the other potters prod icing this ware probably worked in 
Baghdad, in another group the same t>^c of white glazed 
vessel is decorated with gold luster applied in a second firing. 
As the excavations of Samarra have shown, sometimes several 
tones of luster were combined — reddish, greenish, and brown- 
ish. In these pieces the luster does not cover the wliole glazed 
surface as it does in the earlier type but is used as a pigment 
to create elaboratt* floral and geometric designs composed of 
many units which are often hatched or dotted so as to give a 
maximum effect of gold. The same type of design done in 
not more than two color .v hades was also used for square wall 
tiles. The finest collection of such tiles, in the mihrab of the 
Gseot Mosque in Kairouan, dates from a.d. 862. More un- 
usual are the ones found in Samarra, as they show either 
rcosters in wreaths surrounded by pentagonal tiles or boldly 
drawn leafy rinceaux. Toward the end of the Samarra period 
(ca. 860) the potters started to restrict themselves to only one 
lust«r tone (pL. 8), and this restricted range became the usual 
technique of the 10th century. As a departure from the earlier 
period, animal and human designs became now quite common, 
the figures being given in silhouette and with the simplest out- 
line on a background either plain or densely covered with fine 
chevrons or dotted circles. Outside Iraq type has been 
frequently found in Iran, probably either imported or made 
by itinerant potters. The popularity of the technique is also 
attested by the fact that in Khorasan the designs were rather 
effectively imitated in yellow clay slip, which has the same 
color appearance but lacks the sheen of the luster. 

The utilitarian pottery of the period is unglazed. The most 
impressive group consists of large water-storage jars {babb)^ 
msny of them from Takrit on the Tigris. The rather coarse 
decoration in harbotine and incised techniques consists of ani- 
mals, human figures, and floral patterns and covers the upper 
part of tlie body and neck (pl. 4). I'he type was first described 
by F. Sarre, in 1905, but has been surveyed more recently 
by G. Heitlinger, who assumes an old tradition but attributes 
the surviving pieces to the period from the 9th to the early 
14th century and distinguishes three different styles. The most 
important pieces of this group come from the 12th or early 
13th century. Smaller everyday pieces have their decoration 
of animals, floral forms, or Kufic writing applied by molding, 
to the upper part in the ose of jugs, or on the underside in 
the case of bowls. Other groups of unglazed jugs have engraved 
or stamped designs; they date from the nth to the 13th century 
and come from Iraq or Iran. 

The luxury pottery of the late Abbasside period (lath to 
early 13 th century) is represented by the wares from Rakka on 
the Euphrates (pl. 10). A number of types can be distinguished. 
There are carved or molded wares with turquoise-green glaze; 
this group consists mostly of pierced lamps, incense burners, 
small floor tables, and tiles. Underglaze-decorated jars and 
bowls arc painted with floral patterns, chevrons, or Neskhi 
writing in black under a green or clear glaze; more ambitious 
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designs including animals and human figures are executed in 
black, blue, and reddish brown under a colorless glaze. Finally 
there are jars, bowls, and tiles painted with a deep-brown luster 
on a clear greenish glaze, the luster sometimes being combined 
with blue and green splashes or lines. The designs of Rakka 
pottery are often rather sketchily applied, and the glazes have 
a tendency to decay in the earth, so that large areas of the 
designs are obliterated by iridescence. The best of these wares 
belong to the most distinguished group of Islamic pottery, and 
although they sometimes copy contemporary Persian designs, 
they have, on the whole, a very characteristic style of their own. 

Glass and rock crystal. Here again Samarra provided the 
best information about glass shapes and techniques current in 
the Qth century. The most important techniques were the 
various forms of cutting. The Samarra finds were brought 
out by C. J. Lamm in a special publication. As wc know 
from a passage by the 11th-century Persian scholar al-Birfini, 
rock crystal was carved into vessels in Basra in lower Iraq in 
the 10th century. So far it has, however, not been possible 
to isolate Iraqian pieces from surviving medieval carvings. 

Woodwork, The earliest Abbasside period is represented 
by a number of carvings which show dense designs of vine 
leaves and grapes in high relief and with a sculpturally treated 
surface (late 8th century). A fine example, probably from a 
minbar (pulpit), is in the Metropolitan Museum. The most 
important example of wood carving of the period is, however, 
the well-preserved minbar of the Great Mosque in Kairouan. 
Each of its many panels shows a different design, representing 
either fretwork or stylized floral arrangements. The beveled 
style of the Samarra period (9th century) is not only found 
in Iraq but is widely used under the Tulunids and early 
Fatimids in Egypt, and it occurs in regions as far away as 
Tunisia and Central Asia. This style continued to persist, 
though slowly deteriorating, until the early 14th century (pl. 4). 
It seems that no post-Samarra Moslem woodwork from Iraq 
has been preserved or has so far been recognized as such. It 
was probably related to the stone and stucco carvings. Con- 
temporify woodwork in the churches of Iraq can also provide 
cluaa to it 

TofttOm. One of the prerogatives of the Onuniad and Ab- 
basside caliphs was the firdZt the privilege of having garments 
embroidered with their names in fine Kufic lettering, which 
gave not only the official name and titles with the appropriate 
formulas, but also additional data such as the date and place 
of manufacture (usually Egypt, but also Iran and Iraq), the 
name of the factory’s supervisor, etc. A long series of such 
fabrics has been preserved in many collections, nearly all of 
them recovered in Egypt. The texts of most of them have 
been published in chronological order in the Repertoire ckro~ 
nologique d'ipifiraphie arabe (Cairo, 1931 to date). Complete 
catalogues with illustrations of only two larger collections have 
been brought out, the more important being that of the Textile 
Museum in Washington, D. C., the other being that of ffie 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (the Washington collection 
has a series of dated firdz fabrics of Abbasside caliphs from 
A.D. 854 to 991). The most important coUectioQ is in the 
Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo. 

More significant from an artistic point of view are fabrics 
with designs (pl. 7). Although R. B. Seijeant has made a 
survey of the textile production of Iraq (and not only that of 
firds) from literary sources, the many types mentioned in the 
medieval texts have, on the whole, not yet been identified 
among the preserved fabrics. Looking at the surviving textiles, 
the earliest which one can associate with the Abbassides are 
certain wool and cotton tapestries, some of them with ibex 
designs of strong Sassanian character. For material and stylistic 
reasons it is assumed that they were most likely made in Iraq 
in the 8th century. An unusual type of textile, made in Bagh- 
dad in the 9th century, is a group of silks with fine, colored- 
silk brocading embroidery. Their most characteristic patterns 
are small roosters in octagonal frames placed in a field of other 
geometric units. The range of this series and its development 


have been established by E. KUhnel. The textile arts of Iraq 
in the late xoth or the first half of the xtth century are again 
represented by tapestries and embroideries. The silk tapestries 
show abstract patterns with a great deal of gold. Even more 
sumptuous are the silk and gold embroideries on mullsam ground 
(rib^d cloth of fine raw-silk warps with wefts of coarser cot- 
ton). They display beautifully stylized animals (lions, peacocks, 
griffons) in roundels or in rows on the undecorated ground. 
These examples also give on idea of the loom-woven silks from 
Iraq, about whose attributions scholars have so for not agreed. 
One magnificent woven silk of the late ixth or early izth cen- 
tury, with sphinxes in large animated circles and rich inter- 
stitial designs, was copied in Spain in the color scheme usual 
there, but the inscription of the original stating that it was 
made in Madinat al-Salflm (Baghdad) was retained. 
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*ABDU ’$-$AMAD, or ^vA6a 'Abdu *$-$amad. Penian 
calligrapher and painter who became one of the founders of 
Moghul painting in India. The main source of information 
on his life is the A*{n-i Akharl by AbO'l Fadl 'AllAmI, the 
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tecreury and prime miniater of the Moghul emperor Akbar 
I (b. 154a. d* itos)- According to this source, yvftja 'Abdu 
>-$anuul had the honori 6 c title of Slrin-qalam, sweet pen." 
He came from the great south Persian center Shiraz, where 
his father Hv&ga N 4 fttnu’l Mulk had been vizier to the gover- 
nor, Sih Sui&*. Before 155S» when the exile of the second 
Moghul emperor Humayun in Iran came to an end, *Abdu 
’^-fjamad went to the then Persian capital labriz to pay his 
respects to him. Since he was at tliat time already known as 
a painter and calligrapher, one can assume that this visit was 
made with the ultimate aim of presenting himself as a prospec- 
tive candidate for imperial service. This action proved suc- 
cessful; Humayun invited him to come to him, and though 
he was unable to accompany the emperor at once, he followed 
him in 1549 (956 of the Hegira) to Kabul. According to a 
note in a copy of the Timur •ndma in the Public Library in 
Uankipore, the emperor and his young son Akbar, while living 
in Kabul, took lessons in drawing from ‘Abdu ‘^-.^amad and 
interested themselves in the subject of painting. As far as Akbar 
is concerned, this interest is further corroborated by AbQ'l 
Fadl’s statement that “from his earliest youth. His Mi^esty 
has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it every 
encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study 
and amusement." Because of Akbar *s personal interest, Moghul 
painting in India first found sustained support in his reign; 
thus, the early studies of the young prince under ‘Abdu ’9- 
ijlamad had the greatest repercussions, probably not so mueh 
in the development of the artistic abilities of the student as in 
creating a profound interest in the future emperor. When in 
January, 1556, Humayun died soon after his regaining of power 
in June, 1555, his son and successor Akbar continued his special 
interest in the artist from Persia. According to the custom 
, of court historiography, this was expressed in the following 
manner : “Though he [‘Abdu ’^i-^amad] had learned the art 
before he was made a grandee of the court, his peifection was 
I mainly due to the wonderful effect of a look of His Majesty, 
j which caused him to turn from that which is form to that 
f which is spirit." 

In this period ‘Abdu ’^-{^amad actCKi alto as teacher, and it 
is said that his pupib became masters. The best-known of 
these was the Hindu artist Daswanth, who, having been handed 
over to the yvAga, in a short time surpassed all painters and 
became the first master of the age (A'in-i Akbari, p. 108). 
There is a painting by Bihz^d which a marginal gloss states 
to have been corrected by the yvftga (see below). 

‘Abdu ‘f-i^amad’s career under Akbar is, however, not only 
that of an artist, but also of a grandee, since “on account of 
his former service, [the emperor] paid him great honor and 
reverence." He was made a commander of 400 (i^ahdr-sadi) 
and it was said that “low as his position was, he had great 
influence at court." An indication of his social position is the 
fact that his son Sarlf was made a school companion of Prince 
Salim, the heir apparent, whose great favorite he became and 
who gave him the high title Amlru'l Umarft and entrusted him 
with the great seal when he became emperor (A'in^i Akbarif 
PP- 5>7“5 i8 ). In 1576 ‘Abdu ‘s-ljamad was put in charge of 
the mint in Fatehpur Sikri, and finally in 1584, at the end of 
his official career, he was appointed Diw&n (Revenue Commis- 
sioner) of Multan. As a prot^g^ of the emperor, it was also 
natural that he accepted the new Divine Faith (Dfn^i IlM) 
founded by Akbar, and he is thus listed as one of the adherents 
by another convert, Abu’l F'adl {A'in-i Akbar! ^ p. 209). 

The year of his death, like that of his birth, is not known, 
but if the attribution of a painting in a Ni^&ml manuscript 
dated 1593 in the collection of Dyson Perrins is correct (see 
below) — and it seems likely that it is — it must have been 
after the completion of this book. 

‘Abdu ’^-i^amad derives his initial fame from his skill as a 
calligrapher, hence his honorific title Sirin-qalam, which P. 
Browne, quoting an unnamed source, says was given to him 
by Humayun. 

A calligrapher of the name ‘Abdu '^-{^amad, but with the 
title “MaulftnA" (like nearly all the other scribes), is given 
>n AbQ'l Fadl’s list of such artists (A*in-i Akbari^ p. 102), and 


this maulini is also mentioned as scribe and poet in Amin 
Al;^mad Rflzl’s Haft Iqllm^ but whether this calligrapher is iden- 
tical with the IJv&ga is uncertain; in any case, there was another 
calligrapher, Maulftnfi ‘Abdu MaShadl, of whom Qftdl 

Ahmad says that he was unequaled in the art of gold sprinkling. 
One miniature in the Gulistan Museum Album is signed “the 
slave tikattaraqam ‘Abdu '?- 3 amad Slrln^qalamt* which indi- 
cates that he himself did not use the honorific title of ^v&ga 
or of Maulanft but had a special reputation in the type of 
writing called “fiikasta”; also AbQ'l Fudl mentions in one 
place that he was so skillful as to be able to write the verses 
of the 1 1 2th sura ci the ICoran on a poppy seed. Another 
accomplishment of ‘Abdu 's-Samad was in literature, aa men- 
tioned in the A'in-i Akbari (p. 209), and this is also stated in 
the Hqft Iqlim if the Maulana ‘Abdu '^-.^arnad mentioned there 
is identical with the 

‘Abdu *9«$amad'8 place in the history of art rests, however, 
on his .contribution as a painter. The earliest picture ascribed 
to him by a Wcbtci 1 scholar is a royal picnic scene in the 
Moghul Album, known as the “Moraqqa‘ GuU&n," in the 
imperial Library in Teheran. This is a typical Safawid paint- 
ing in I’abriz style of "he second quarter of the i 6 lii cen- 
tury. 'rhero is no signature or ancient attribution on the 
painting, nor is there any other, more compelling reason why 
this painting should be ascribed to this particular painter, 
especially as tlic album could coniain the work of any artist 
from Iran. 

h luis often been stated, especially by P. Browne (ace BIB- 
noG.) and by H. Gluck (see bibhoo.) that ‘Abdu 'f-^amad 
wollaborated with Mir Sayyd ‘All, a fellow painter from Iran 
in Humayun*8 emplvw, to execute the 14 folio volumes of the 
Dastdn-i Amir ^famsa, of wliich many pages still survive in 
Western museums. Gliick even attributes several of the paint- 
ings on these pages to the artist (pis. 23, 31, 33, and 40 of 
his publication; see biblioc.). It seems, however, doubtful 
whether this is correct, as Sfih Navaz y&n in his Ma*d(iru 
'l-Umard (p. 44 ; see sources) states that it was Akbar who had 
this text written and illuminated on a large scale and that the 
50 ,nainters engaged in this project were supervised by Sayyd 
‘All and afterward by ‘Abdu '^-^amad of Shiraz, 

without their active participation being mentioned. 

The earliest datable painting is therefore a miniature (now 
combined at its lower edge with one of MaSndn in the Deurt 
of the period of Bihzdd) in the Moraqqa‘ GuUto in the Imperial 
Library in the Gulistan Palace of Teheran (pl. 14). It shows 
two young men seated in a landscape, one painting, the other, 
apparently of interior rank, playing a stringed instrument. An 
inscription (not by the artist) at the right edge states: “Made 
by Maul&na ‘Abdu '^-Samad in half a day on Nawruz [New 
Year's Day] 958“ (a.d. 1551). 

The youthful artist in the painting could very well be Akbar, 
‘Abdu 's-f^amad’s pupil, and as such a very appropriate subject; 
the miniature may have served, as L. Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson, 
and B. Gray have thought, as a New Year's gift. On die whole 
the style of this painting is Persian, except that Akbar’a turban 
follows the fashion of Humayun's court. 

Another painting in the same album in Teheran is likewise 
in pure Persian style and, as it docs not represent a subje^ 
connected with the court, being an illustration to a story in 
the Gulistdn of Sa'di, is even devoid of Indian fashions. It 
shows a dervish running into tlie woods to praise God as 
the birds do, while his fellow travelers in the caravan arc seen 
asleep or attending the ai ^mals (pl. 14). This miniature has 
a decorative label in the lower left comer, stating in Persian: 
“The slave, the Sikasta writer ‘Abdu *^-§amad, sweet pen." 

In view of the self-derogatory wording and the calligraphic 
quality of the writing, which would fit a painter who is likewise 
Imown as a calligrapher, it is not impossible that this is an 
authentic signature of the artist. The style of painting is de- 
rived from the Tabriz paintings of the S&h XABmAsp period 
(ca. 1540), but is in a more realistic vein; this work is closest 
to some miniatures in the J&ml Ditvdn (now in the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington) written in lOiorasan between 1556 
and 1565 for the Shah's nephew Eskandar Mlrz&. 
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Possibly the next painting in date is another from the same 
album showing the presentation of a miniature by Akbar to 
his father Humayun» who is seated on a platform in a ^andr tree 
next to a pavilion (pl. i6). Compared with the previous paint- 
ings, this miniature has a much more complex composition. 
It renders a large number of figures in various attitudes and 
activities; besides the main scene in the upper riglit comer 
we see court attendants, grooms, and hunters outside the gate, 
servants bringing food, musicians, and people in conversation. 
Here the authorship of the painting is mdicated by a tiny in- 
scription on a book near a figure which may very well be that 
of the aitist himself. After an introductory fomiula which is 
a pun on the name of the emperor Akbar, it states: “The 
slave ‘Abdu ’s-ljamad, ‘sweet pen (Sirin-qalam).’ “ Decause 
of the presence of the word “slave” and the absence of any 
title such as Ijva^fa or Maulana, this is probably a genuine sig- 
nature. Also, the fact that the miniature offered by Akbar to 
his father reproduces the same scene in a tiny space tallies 
well, as W. Staude has observed, with ‘Abdu 's-i^amad’s reputa- 
tion of having written a chapter of the Koran on a poppy seed. 
The painting represents a scene which must have taken place 
before January^ 1556, when Humayun died; it could very well 
be of that period or only slightly later. Although this miniature 
is still strongly Persian in the drawing of the Handr tree, the 
pavilion with its decorations of tiles, its frescoes of lovers and 
hunting scenes, and its angels in the spandrels, yet the hustle 
and bustle of the subject, the realistic approach of the painter, 
and the way of showing attendants and servants outside the 
walls wdth the main scene behind, that is, higher up in the 
painting, betray Indian style. 'Fhe subject must have had a 
certain artistic renown, because there exists a 17th-century 
Moghul copy which was incorporated in the miniature scheme 
of SchOnbrunn Castle near Vienna. 

The next two miniatures, which arc also in the same album 
in Teheran, portray the same subject: a groom leading a fine 
horse. The one which was thought by Binyon, Wilkinson, 
and Gray to be the earlier of the two is signed: ‘‘Made by 
‘Abdu ’^-$amad on New Year's Day 965” (1557)- Unfor- 
tunately no photograph of it is available; there is only a brief 
description by the English scholars. The other (pl. 15) is 
calligraphically inscribed, “ ’Abdu ’§-§amad, sweet pen” in 
such a way that it can hardly be assumed that it is from the 
hand of the artist. The subject is still Persian, and so are the 
groom’s costume, the decoration on the saddlecloths, the run- 
ning brook in front, and the Handr tree m the middle ground. 
However, the small units of the rocky outcroppings at the side 
of the tree and especially the hermitage with its meditating 
devotee in the right background are Indian and foreshadow 
such features in many Akbar paintings. If the painting is 
indeed by ‘Abdu ’i?-J?amad and not a version after him, it 
would have to be later, when the artist had already assumed a 
number of the Indian stylistic features. 

Another work attributed to the artist is a drawing in an 
album of the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Ouseley Add. 172, 
fol. i|.) representing The Arrest of Sdh Abul Ma'dli by Tiilaq 
Hdn Qvchi (pl. 15), a historical event which took place shortly 
after Akbar’s enthronement in 1556. Since the “signature” 
includes the honorific title Uva^a, it is probably the attribu- 
tion of a Moghul librarian or connoisseur. Although the hand- 
ling of the lines and, in particular* the way of representing 
form and mass have parallels in Persian drawings, the work 
as a whole is more Indian than Persian. This applies not only 
to the costumes, especially the turbans, but to the interest m 
portraiture, in the representation of a historical, near-contem- 
porary’ event, and particularly in the choice of a scene of violence 
rendered with a certain degree of psychological characteriza- 
tion — all features which are specifically Moghul and appear 
first in the mature Akbar period. The assumption of some 
scholars that the drawing was made soon after the episode 
in 1556 seems therefore unlikely, and at best we have here a 
later work which has been ascribed to the master. 

The last painting attributed to ‘Abdu ’9-Sjiamad is on folio 8a 
in the manuscript of Nizami’s Hamsa, dated 1593, in the col- 
lection of Dyson Perrins in Malvern, England. It represents 


a princely hunt of stag, antelopes, foxes, and onagers with dogs 
and cheetah (pl. 17). The conception and perspective of the 
rocky landscape, the spirited composition, and the costumes 
arc in Akbar style, with none of the pure Persian mannerism. 
If this fine miniature is therefore actually by ‘Abdu *9-§amad, 
he had at the end of his life fully adapted himself to the Indian 
style of his adopted country, just as he had accepted the new 
religion of his imperial master. 

One other painting has an association with ‘Abdu ’^-i^amad, 
because in that case the work, by the little-known Akbar painter 
Bihzad, was, according to the old marginal note, corrected by 
‘Abdu ’s-^omad. Though the painting, even so, is not dis- 
tinguished, it supports the remark in the A*in-i Akbari that 
the master gave instruction to various pupils. 

While the works so far discussed are ascribed to ‘Abdu *9- 
.Samad on the basis of old attributions, there is one large 
painting on cotton. The Emperors and Princes of the House of 
Timur ^ painted about 1550 (though with later additions), which 
for historical and stylistic reasons has been connected with the 
master by Western scholars, first by Laurence Binyon, then by 
others such as Emmy Wellesz and Abdullah Chaghatai. All 
these writers have, however, pointed out, and quite rightly so, 
that it may also be by ‘Abdu ’^-^^amad’s compatriot and fellow 
worker, Mir Sayyd ‘All. This painting, now in the British 
Museum, is still in pure Persian style and would thus represent 
the pre- Indian stage of either of the two artists. 

Souaces. The Ain 1 Akbtri by Abul Fazl 'Allami. trsns. H Dloch- 
msnn. I. Calcutta 1874; Amin Abmad Uazi. Haft Iqlln. cf. H. £th^, 
Catalogue of Prraian Manusenpta in the Library of the India Office, 1 . 
Oxford. igo3: fifth Navftz J[Iftn. Ma*ftiiru M-Umarft, trana. H. Beveridge, 
Calcutta, IQ13: Timur-niima, cf. Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Man- 
UBcriptR in the Oriental Public Library at Bankiporc, VII, Patna, 1921. 

Bidliog. V. A. Smith. A Iliatory of F'lne Art in India and Ceylon, 
Oxford. 1011; P. Browne, Indian Painting under the Mughala, Oxford, 
1924; H. GlUck. Die indiachcn Miniaturen dea Hamzac-Romanet. Zurich- 
Vienna-Lcipzig, 1925. L. Binyon, A Persian Painting of the Sixteenth 
Century: Emperora and Princes of the Houae of Timur (Painted probably 
by Mir Sayyid ‘All or 'Abdu ’^-fiamad at Kabul about a.d. 15.10), London. 
1930; W. Staude. 'Abdu 'i^-ij»amad, der Akbar-Maler und daa Millionen- 
zimmcr in Schonhrunn. Belvedere. 1931: L. Hmyon. J. V. S. Wilkinaon. 
and B. Gray, Persian Miniature Painting, l..ondon, 1933; H. KQhncl, History 
of Miniature Painting and Drawing, SPA, 111 . pp. 1880 82; B. Gray and 
A. Godard. Iran- Pemian Miniaturca, Imperial Library, New York. 1956. 
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ABSTRACT ART. Sec cubism and futuri.sm; kuropean 
M onintN MOVEMENTS; expressionism; nonobjectivk art. 


ACADEMIES. See institutes and associations. 

ACOUSTICS. Man has probably known since the earliest 
times that walls affect the transmission of sound. Evidence of 
this can be found in the fascination that resonance and echo 
have for primitive peoples and for children. Musical instru- 
ments (q.v.) also originated from the observation of the charac- 
teristic sound properties of certain materials. However, since 
very little is known about the music and the dramatic specta- 
cles of the prehistoric world or of the first great Oriental and 
pre-Hellenic Mediterranean civilizations, wc cannot be certain 
that acoustics were considered when natural sites were modified 
or buildings constructed for particular ceremonies, performan- 
ces, or public assemblies. The same difficulty confronts us 
even today in the study of Middle and Far Eastern architecture 
and civilizations. Indian literature gives some hint that courts 
for performances and assemblies were ‘‘built so that each 
sound (svara) and letter (ak^ara) should be audible” (Mdnasdra, 
XXXIV, 506). 

The Greeks were probably the first to make a systematic 
study of the phenomena of sound. Pythagoras (6th cent. B.c.) 
established a mathematical theory of music, and later Ariatox- 
enos (4th cent, d.c.) opposed him in upholding the greater 
importance of sensory qualities and expressiveness. Conscious 
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efforts to adapt the forms of buildings to acoustic require- 
ments also date from this period (sec structural types and 
methods). 

The odeum, which provides an example of these efforts, 
was devised especially for musical performances, and an at- 
tempt has been made to reconstruct its acoustic character on 
the basis of archaeological evidence (Bagenal). It was gen- 
erally a spacious square enclosure with seats arranged in as- 
cending curved rows. The ceiling was constructed of square 
frames made of thick beams arranged so that each comer rested 
on the center of a side of the one below. To conceal this 
complicated construction and at the same time improve the 
clarity of reception, a large awning in the form of a pavilion 
was hung from the center and attached to the upper walls. 

The science of acoustics was an important and sometimes 
even a decisive factor in the development of the Greek theater. 
Ddrpfcld has suggested that the theater was of Ionic- Aeolic 
origin and derived its circular form from the “orchestra,” the 
space where the performers and spectators of the lyric chorus 
stood; but archaeological evidence does not seem to support 
this theory. Modem views, based on sound liistoncal evidence, 
recognize a development that began with the first rectangular 
“theaters” belonging to the Minoan palace of Phacstos and 
Knossos, as well as with those of the first Myamaean age in 
ilagia-Triada and Goumia, gradually took form in the proto- 
liellenic agorai of Latos, Dreros, and Amnisos, and finally pro- 
duced the theater of Dionysos at Athens. 

A theater was erected according to the plan of this fam'^us 
Athenian model at Syracuse in 475 B.c., the work of the archi- 
tect Demokopos, who may have been advised bv Aeschylus. 
7'hc auditorium had a trapezoidal plan, the two sides fanning 
out from the stage. The acoustic scheme was very simple: 
the relatively unobstructed orchestra floor, the stage, and the 
scenes, painted on skins and attached to the sides of the stage, 
all acted as reflecting surfaces sending the sound back toward 
the auditorium, which actually was not very large, the distance 
between the stage and the seats at no point exceeding 98 ft. 

'Fhat this acoustical system was not merely a matter of 
chance is apparent from some of the ingenious devices employed 
to improve it. Under the wooden stage platform, for example, 
was an opening 8 ft. deep and as long as the entire stage. In 
addition to its acoustical function, this space was also used 
for handling painted scenery. Another underground cell at the 
center of the orchestra (out of which apparently an altar was 
raised for thymelic spectacles) also had an acoustical function. 
1’he extremely narrow stage, which was also characteristic of 
later theaters, is difficult to explain except by the assumption 
that it prevented the actors moving so far from the back of 
the stage during the performance as to lose the reinforcing 
effect of Its reflecting surface on their voices. 

In the second half of the 5th century, another type of 
trapezoidal theater, with side walls converging toward the stage 
and greatly limited orchestra space, became prevalent at Cata- 
nia, Magnesia, and elsew’here. Anti attributes the alteration 
m ground plan principally to acoustic reason.s. The new plan, 
similar in outline to a megaphone, minimized the echoing and 
confusion of sounds that commonly occur in theaters with 
tw'<) diverging wails when the auditorium is not filled. 

'Fhe oldest semicircular theater was probably that built at 
Kpidaurus in 360 B.c. by the architect Polykleitos, His archi- 
tectural formulation must have been due cither to an intuitive 
sense of acoustics or to an attempt to give all the spectators 
an equal view of the stage. In any case the acoustic problems 
that arose from the new form were brilliantly resolved. In 
general, during the entire history of the Greek theater, dramatic, 
visual, and acoustic requirements received equal consideration, 
and it would undoubtedly be wrong to isolate any one of these 
factors as of primary concern. 

At Epidaurus, in order to compensate for the increased 
height of the auditorium, it was necessary to raise the stage 
above the level of the orchestra. Between the columns that 
enclosed this raised stage were inserted panels of wood called 
pinakes, which, together with the platform of the stage, created 
a virtual resonance chamber. 


The semicircular design first used by Polykleitos was often 
copied, and among the resulting problems was the need to 
increase the volume of sound, since the auditorium continued 
to be enlarged reai.hiiig a maximum distance between the stage 
and the seati of from 230 ft. in the theater at Syracuse to 330 ft* 
in that at Atiiens. To accomplish this the stage was expanded 
and raised in order to lessen the dispersion of sound, and an 
intensive search was made for favorable natural positions where 
the prevailing currents of air would carry the sound toward 
the highest seats. 

'Phe Romans went to extremes to avoid dispersion of sound 
and finally consolidated the auditorium and the stage building, 
instead of taking advantage of the natural slope of the land, 
they built an integrated architectural whole that was independ- 
ent of its site. 

The Roman thcaU.:r was characterized by excellent acoustic 
firr^ngement. A large slanting roof was built over the stage to 
reflect the sound towaH the sL'ats. This stnictural device made 
It possible to dispenKr with the narrow stage and sound-reflecting 
sUige wall used hy th< Greeks. The Roman architects also 
built a gallery' above the top row of seats, fullv aware of its 
acouBtiral Fiincrion In the theater at Orange the portico was 
covered hv a parabolic niot that extended bey^ond the columns, 
apparently for the purpose of deflecting the flow of sound and 
directing it back to th( auditorium. This device is frequently 
used in present-day theaters. 

The />e arrhltectura of Vitruvius is the tmly text surviving 
Irom antiquity which deals at any length with the applications 
of acoustics to architecture. Vitruvius took much of if not all 
itic content of his h(*ok from the lost book of Aristoxenos. 
His detailed but haruly exhhusiive description of the famous 
acoustic vases (De architectural V, 5) had a tremendous in- 
fluence on medieval techniques. '^Phese bronze vases were 
believed to be resonators for specific chords and are supposed 
to uave been fitted into openings cut into the theaters according 
to definite rules. Since no trace of them has ever been found 
in any ancient theater, however, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pise tliat what Vitruvius described in his book was not com- 
mon practice but a theoretical experiment suggested by a 
Greek technician, pcriiaps Aristoxenos, and superficially inter- 
preted (fjo. 23). 

The Middle Ages inherited from antiquity an empirical 
knowledge of the acoustics of enclosed areas as well as some 
of the traditions of Roman architecture. But medieval archi- 
tects made use of natural phenomena from an entirely different 
point of view and therefore used the acoustic devices of an- 
tiquity in different ways. I'he practical skill and professional 
mastery' characteristic of medieval building techniques made it 
possible for specialists to perfect technical refinements based on 
empirical criteria but did not give rise to scientific experimenta- 
tion. As a result, it is difficult to evaluate some of the acoustic 
characteristics of medieval buildings. We can surmise that 
they originated in careful study, but they could also have been 
due to the geometric shapes of the roofs or walls, chosen for 
reasons of mere form or statics. An interesting example of 
this aspect of buildmg is the Baptistery at Pisa. 

The use of acoustic vases by medieval architects is well 
documented and undoubtedly had a special significance. They 
were not bronze, as were those described by Vitruvius, nor 
were they designed to act as precise resonators for definite 
chords; rather, they were simple terra-cotta vases in a variety 
of fonns, many resembling t*»o8c in ordinary household use. 
They were particularly widespread in France, where many 
examples of the technique are found. The earliest known use 
was probably in the church of Pommiircs (nth cent.). Other 
examples are the dome of St. Martin d’Ainay at Lyons, the 
choir of St. Martin d ’Angers, the church of St.-Thomas-la- 
Garde (iztli cent.), the church of Turtoirac and of St. Blaise 
at Arles (13th cent.), the Charterhouse of Villeneuve d’ Auvergne, 
and St. Urcize at Cahors. In Cyprus they were used in St. Mary 
of Mount Carmel at Famagusta. In the 1 5 th and i6th centuries 
they were placed in the church of the Cordeliers at Chalon-sur- 
Sadne, the church of the Celestines at Metz, St. Patrice at 
Rouen, and the church of Sotteville and Bellencombre. The 
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latest known example is the churches at Montvillier, built in the 
17th century. In Italy there are only two examples: the Byxan* 
tine church of the Panaghia at Rossano Calabro and S. Bar- 
tolomeo del Fossato at Sampierdarena (fig. 26 ). 

Acoustic vases were usually placed in the walls of the choir 
with their mouths turned outward, and frequently they were 
covered with layers of plaster. They were also sometimes set 
in a depression under the floor to form a network of small 
openings (as in the church of the Cordeliers at Amiens and 
St. Martin at Metz). This arrangement calls to mind a pas- 
sage from the Physics (V, 6) attributed to Aristotle concerning 
the increase of resonance in enclosures built over empty spaces 
and the acoustical properties of terra-cotta vases. 

Regardless of the value of such expedients, the acoustics 
of medieval churches vary remarkably. In basilicas with a 



Scheme of distribution of acoustic vases in ■ theater, from G. R. 
Caporairs edition of the De archtUctura of Vitruvius. Peruiria. 1536 
(redrawn). 


single nave and two side aisles, the resonance was fairly good, 
even if the time of reverberation was rather long. In the 
Romanesque period the best reception of both words and music 
was undoubtedly obtained in churches with a single aisle, a 
wooden trussed roof, and uninterrupted reflecting surfaces. 
Vaulted roofs, especially those whose height greatly exceeded 
the width of the nave, caused distortions of sound. Principally 
because of this type of vault but also because of the transept, 
the acoustics of large Gothic cathedrals generally had an un- 
usual quality. The unexpected resonances were in many ways 
desirable, but words and sounds were not transmitted clearly 
and distinctly. On the other hand, reception was excellent in 
the (German Gothic churches without transepts and with a 
single nave and two side aisles of almost equal height. A famous 
example is the church of St. Thomas at Leipzig, associated 
with the musical activity of Johann Sebastian Bach. It was 
built at the end of the 15th century and slightly remodeled 
after the Reformation, when the galleries and tribunes were 
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added. The organ, the choir, and the orchestra were located 
in a large gallery on the inner side of the fa9ade. The prin- 
cipal reflecting elements were the back wall and the vaults, 
which are 26 ft. high at the highest point. The building is 
remarkably well suited to the performance of choral music, 
both with orchestra and with organ, as a result of the extremely 
short time of reverberation when the church is crowded and 
also the various wooden architectural elements that tend to 
reinforce the effects of choral masses for which a somewhat 
longer reverberation might be desirable. 

At the beginning of the 15 th century, however, the spirit 
of the new era challenged the medieval devices for improving 
building acoustics, devices often applied mechanically in blind 
obedience to tradition, with effects that were rarely controlled 
by systematic experiment. The following passage from a 
chronicle of the convent of the Celestines at Metz, dated 143a 
and first published by Bondelleur, typifies the contemporary 
attitude of skepticism toward the acoustic vases as an aid in 
amplifying and correcting the reception of sounds: **ln the 
aforesaid year, in the month of August, on the Eve of the 
Assumption of Our Lady, after brother Ode le Roy, prior of 
Seans, had returned from the General Chapter, he ordered 
vases to be put in the choir of the church at Seans, because 
he had seen them in some churches and thought they might 
be useful. And they were put into use all in one day, with 
the help of as many workmen as were necessary. 1 do not 
know, nonetheless, if the singing is better now than it was 
before. And it is very likely that the walla have been damaged 
or weakened, and many who come to Seans marvel that this 
has been done. Some say at times that it would have been 
better if the vases were put outside the church to ei^oy the 
fresh air and give pleasure to fools." Under this note is added 
the significant comment: "Ecce risu digna" ("Here is some- 
thing worthy of laughter"). 

As humanism grew in importance, the authoritative sources 
of classical tradition which had been idolized for centuries began 
to be questioned. An example of this new critical viewpoint 
may be seen in the chapter on theaters from Alberti's D$ ft 
aedificatoria, in which he discusses the vases (tehea): *T do 
not here propose to linger with Vitruvius upon thoae matters 
which have to do with division and composition of music, 
according to the rules of which he would have the aforesaid 
vases placed in theaters so that they correspond in proportion 
to the deepest, the middle, and the highest voices; matters 
perhaps easy to speak of, but how they may be accomplished 
only he knows w'ho has done them." 

It is possible that in this passage Alberti reflects the per- 
plexity he felt when Nicholas V commissioned him (1452) to 
construct a temporary theater at the Vatican for his court. 
We have as little information about this theater as about the 
one built by Raphael at Castel Sant'Angelo for Leo X, so 
that it is difficult to judge their acoustic properties. 

We have more reliable evidence, however, about the wooden 
theater constructed in 1539 at Vicenza by Serlio. According to 
the illustrations in the second book of his treatise on archi- 
tecture, the large open space between the stage and the seats 
and the great height of the stage itself must have contributed 
to good sound reception. In any case, the theater basically 
preserved the resources and characteristics of classical models. 

The Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza, designed by Palladio and 
built by Scamozzi (1588-89) with certain modifications, although 
it still reproduced the classical scheme, represents the first at- 
tempt to deal with the mgjor problems of modem theater design. 
At the back of the stage, three large openings in diminishing 
perspective break the reflecting plane of the stage wall, creating 
vast areas of sound absorption. What very likely offset this 
acoustic imperfection, however, was the introduction of the 
flat ceiling, especially after the galleries were added below it. 
In essence, what revolutionized the acoustical properties of the 
theater was the discovery of perspeitive, with its use of imag- 
inary space as a distinct architectural element. 

The theater built at Sabbioneta in 1 589 by Scamozzi rep- 
resents a fundamental change in that it helped to formulate 
characteristics that were to remain constant in later develop- 
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ments. The back wall of the stage no longer presented an 
unbroken surface, and the sound was reflected from the floor 
and walls of the proscenium instead. The new style was fur- 
ther developed in the Tcatro Famese at Parma, built in i6i8 
by G. B. Aleotti. Here, the classical stage is withdrawn to 
the sides in an elaborate architectural arrangement, and the 
single central opening becomes the threshold between two dif- 
ferent realities. The overwhelming size of this area created a 
definite acoustic problem. The pit. or orchestra, which was 
always empty during theatrical performances, reinforced vocal 
effects, and the blind double arcades of painted wood, above 
the ascending rows of seats, to a great extent absorbed echoes 
and reverberations, or sound trails. Nevertheless, reception 
nnust have been very poor, especially in the upper rows. Many 
of the private halls constructed for princely families during the 
first years of the 17th century must have presented similar 
problems. Preference was given to U-shaped and rectangular 
structures, the latter particularly for temporary buildings. 

The decisive impulse toward the creation of the typical 
Italian theater design was given by the development of public 
theaters, with a new class of spectators filling the orchestra, 
sitting on chairs and 'benches in an area below the stage plat- 
form. This change revolutionized acoustic design, severing the 
last ties with the ancient theater. The orche.<«tra space, now' 
crowded, was transformed by the high coefficient of absorption 
of die spectators* clothing into an area of sound absorption. 
The first Venetian public theaters, S. Cassiano and SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, were built with acoustic considerations in nimd, 
if we may judge from contemporary designs showing the in- 
clined ceiling of the proscenium. 

The baroque architects were acquainted with the elements 
of acoustics and the difficulties of applying their knowledge in 
the construction not only of theaters but of churches as well. 
1'he first churches erected in Lutheran Germany differed from 
their Catholic prototypes not only in their lack of a dear focal 
point but also in acoustic planning. The Lutheriui service 
required above all that the preacher’s voice be clearly heard in 
evcr>’ part of the church. At the same time, the shift from 
polyphonic to instrumental music increased the possibility of 
sound trail. In general, the old Catholic churches were adapted 
to the new sect; however, there arc some rare examples in 
northern Germany of churches built expressly for the Lutheran 
faith, closely resembling in design the new theaters, with open 
galleries that absorbed sound and witli raised pulpits. Good 
acoustics were apparently a fundamental aspect of the newly 
formed Protestant tradition in church architecture, as illustrated 
by Sir Christopher Wren’s famous remark that it would be 
useless to erect a parish church so large that the congregation 
could neither see nor hear the service. Actually, according to 
Wren, the Roman Catholics are able to construct churches of 
such magnitude that the faithful can neither hear nor see only 
because it is enough for them to hear the murmur of the mass 
and see the elevation of the Host. Protestant chuiches, he 
continued, must be so designed that every word will be intel- 
ligible (J. Suminerson, Christopher Wren, London, 1954)- 

The Catholic church in the barcique period rarely took 
acoustics into account except in the form and position of the 
pulpits and their integration with the wooden baldacliins, which 
were often of monumental size. 

Perhaps the first Catholic church constructed primarily for 
musical performances and designed expressly for tliat purpose 
Whs the new Oratory of the Filippini, which was built about 
1637 by Francesco Borromini adjoining the church of S. Maria 
in Vallicella in Rome. The orchestra w’as placed in an open 
gallery directly under the vault, which reflected the sound 
w'ith such resonance that reception was as good in the pit as 
in the front galleries in which dignitaries sat. The coved 
ceiling, with its decorative bands, was an obvious acoustic 
device used to even finer purpose by Borromini in the Cap- 
pclla dei Re Magi in the Palazzo di Propaganda Fide in Rome, 
(hl. II. 311). 

A letter of about 1630 from an unknown Florentine to 
Prince Barberini, published by O. Poliak (Italienische Kunst* 
lerbricfc aus dcr Barockzeit, JhbPreussSamml, XXXIV, 19* 3 » 


Sup.) offers evidence that Vitruvius* theories were still respected 
in the baroque period. Along with other suggestions for the 
construction of the new palace of the Quattro Fontane is a 
proposal to build a vaulted concert hall with acoustic vases 
placed in suitable openings coordinated with the brackets. 

When two persons stand diametrically opposite one another 
under an elliptical or semicircular vault, certain concentrations 




S. Bartolumco del FosBato at Sampicrdarena (near Genoa), proiec- 
tion of the end section of the right nave wall next to the presbytery 
and sections of two vases inserted into the wall {from G. De Angelu 
d'Ossat). 


of sound occur which enable ♦hem to hear one another distinctly 
even when they speak in low voices. This remarkable acoustic 
phenomenon occurs in the smaller nave of St. John Lateran 
(though for some reason only in one bay), in St. Paul’s in 
London, at Versailles, and in the dome of St. Peter’s, at the 
height of the drum. York Hall in Washington also was well 
known for this characteristic ; it was destroyed by fire, however, 
and when rebuilt no longer exhibited this phenomenon. 

The typical architectural achievements of the i 8 th century 
were the result of empirical or directly intuitive acoustics ,88 
exemplified by the appendix signed *'G. G.” which Benuu^o 
Vittone added to his Istnmam di Archstettura, There is an 
amazing and exultant resonance in z 8 th-century buildings in 
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Piedmont and in Gennany which highlights the problem of the 
relation between music and architecture. 

One of the first works specifically devoted to theatrical 
acoustics is Carini Motta’s treatise on the structure of theaters 
and stages (Guastalla, 1676), which deals with public and pri- 
vate halls. In both types of buildings the ceiling is given 
great prominence as a sound reflector, and its wooden structure 
and its junction with the walls are given special study. Carlo 
Fontana is credited with having resolved the formal problems 
of Italian theater construction in 1O77 with his elliptical plan 
for rebuilding the Roman Theater of 'Fordinona. In this hall, 
attributed to Alessandro Specchi, the six equal tiers of boxes 
are ranged uninterruptedly along the walls, extending even to 
the sides of the proscenium. The mechanical repetition of 



Plan of the large opcn-iwr thentrr of Hollywood Bowl and diatribu- 
tion of at ouMtic energy in the vanouH areas, expressed in decibels 
calculiitf^d at 512 Hz. {from Knudsen) 

equal elements, carried to such lengths, must have been re- 
markably attractive at Tordinona. In 1774 Pattc firmly sup- 
ported, mainly for acoustic reasons, Fontana’s use of elliptical 
construction and in particular the horseshoe design of a semi- 
circle connecting two straight lines. He argued that any sound 
originating in one of the two foci of the ellipse creates a con- 
centration of sound (his ’’column of sound”) at the other 
focus which serves to renew the sound for the areas farthest 
from the stage. He also maintained that bells propagate sound 
in spherical waves and the human voice, being directed, in 
ellipsoidal waves. 

Tomaso Landriani, who translated Patte’s text into Italian, 
opposed to this argument the excellent acoustics of the Scala 
theater in Milan, conceding to the horseshoe design merely 
esthetic superiority. Certainly, scientists and architects, in 
their detailed analyses of the ’’acoustic line” to be observed 
in theater construction, always tended, at least in the abstract, 


to prefer the two-dimensional plan, ignoring the behavior of 
sound in the third dimension. In actual practice, however, 
the plan of the Italian theater, especially the smaller type of 
hall, made possible good reception, although it was somewhat 
’’dead” acoustically; it was therefore well suited to the quick 
rhythms of 18th-century music. Distortion was more of a 
problem in the larger theaters, as for example in the Communal 
Theater at Bologna, where the sound is so radically transformed 
as It reverberates from the boxes that musical effects are com- 
pletely misrepresented. In Rome the acoustics of several halls 
were greatly improved when the partitions between the boxes 
were lowered in the interests of public morality. Benedetto 
Alheri showed an understanding of acoustics in his construc- 
tion of the Teatro Regio at Turin, now unfortunately destroyed. 
Here the partitions between the boxes were curved as if they 
were segments of imaginary circles concentric with the royal 
box at the center. In his official report Alheri states that he 
adopted this plan to avoid making the walls meet at acute 
angles, thus distorting the sound. 'I’hc most notable feature 
of the ^Peatro Regio was undoubtedly the capacious sunken 
orchestra pit surmounted by a reverse vault, forming a sort of 
harmonic box; either end of the pit was a tube that directed 
the sound to the front of the stage. 

The French theater has certain characteristics analogous 
to the Italian, although it was designed for stage representa- 
tions of greater variety and ingenuity and offered the general 
advantage of a more spacious type of hall. Acoustically, the 
greatest innovation was the construction of a large gallery above 
the last row of boxes and the widening of the ceiling, which 
had a coved vault, to extend beyond the curve of the boxes, 
a minor innovntK»n occasioned by the fact that French society 
required less privacy and intimacy than the Italian. In the 
following centur>’ there was less theoretical discussion of the 
subject, and the acoustical aspects of the theater were subor- 
dinated to other interests. ”I must explain that I have adopted 
no principle, that my plan has been based on no theory, and 
that I leave success or failure to chance alone.” This amazing 
statement was made by Charles (iamicr in his famous work 
on the Paris Opera, the most magnificent of all the renowned 
19th-century theaters (C. Gamier, UOpira^ Paris, 1880). 

The Bayreuth theater, built for Richard Wagner (1871) by 
Bruckwald and Semper, was a reaction against this skeptical 
attitude. In contrast to the aristocratic and the bourgeois 
theater that faithfully mirrored to society its own artificial struc- 
ture, Wagner proposed a theater whose design would estab- 
lish an intimacy between the spectators and the stage and ex- 
press the mystical essence of a performance, absorbing the 
spectator in a new kind of reality. Bayreuth exhibits inter- 
esting acoustic novelties and may, at least formally, be con- 
sidered a precursor of the modem ffieater. Its fan-shaped plan 
clearly proves that functional considerations were of primary 
importance. The paired columns in the interior of the hall 
converge toward the stage and act as acoustic reflectors, dis- 
tributing the sound effectively. I’he acoustic characteristics of 
this auditorium, which is strongly resonant within the limits 
of accurate musical reception, are particularly suited to the 
full cadences of Wagner’s music. 

The Bayreuth theater more or less directly inspired some 
of the most important examples of theatrical architecture of 
the late 19th century and the early 20th, such as the theater 
of the Opera at Dresden, also built by Semper, and those of 
the Werkbund Ausstellung at Cologne (1914) and Paris Exhibi- 
tion (1925) by Ferret and Granet. 

Some of the 19th-century theaters built expressly for sym- 
phonic concerts became famous for their acoustic perfection. 
The best known is the old Gewandhaus of Leipzig, a small 
hall seating 500 persons, in which Mendelssohn held his con- 
certs from 1835 to 1846. The building was destroyed in 1894 
and reconstructed on a larger scale with .a view to recapturing 
and even improving its sound-reception qualities. Exact models, 
were prepared in order to determine the factors that might 
account for its superior acoustics. 

The old Gewandhaus was a rectangular hall with the shorter 
sides slightly curved and the flat roof rounded to meet the walls. 
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It was a very small building (37 x 75 x 23 ft.)i proportioned 
strictly according to a simple ratio (1 *.2) and to that of the 
golden mean (37 x 23 ft.)- The construction, entirely of wood 
securely jointed, lent the hall something of the quality of a 
gigantic musical instrument. Structurally, the Cxcwandhaus was 
remarkable for its resonance, the fairly short reverberation 


It was dug into an imposing natural recess in the mountains 
between Hollywood and the San Fernando Valley in California. 
Above the orchestra is a large sound reflector in the shape of 
a truncated cone. The distribution of sound energy is so 
accurately planned that there is vcr>' little decrease in intensity 
in the entire range of seats (fig. 27). 



Application of ** auidecl sound” in a room of loH 30 Vo ft. in the Viipun Librar\' (A. Aalto, arLtutcct). Horizontal zones indicate proKressivc 
iiicreascH toward the back of the room, obtained by reflection from the undulatmt; ceilina, »o that inteiMitv remains constant and unulTccted by the 
dintiiiice from the origin of the aound. 'I'he rcHcctins areas of the ceilinir are reinforced {from Cmti-Ramelh ). 


period allowing for distinct staccato tones without any apparent 
deadening of sound. 

All the qualities of the old theater were taken mto consid- 
eration in building the larger hall that replaced it. Sabine, 
who had carefully analyzed the old (rewandhaus, suggested 
certain improvements in the hope that the new theater might 
serve as an architectural model. The ground plan is rectan- 
gular, the larger sides not quite 131 ft. in length, but the hall 
can accommodate 1,560 persons. The comers are all rounded 
and the flat roof is curved to the walls. The greater part is 
masonry, faced with large panels of wood. These architectural 
characteristics are undoubtedly the result of careful experi- 
mentation by the architects of Leipzig and an outgrowth of 
the musical development of that city. The Gewandhaus might 
be said to represent the greatest achievement of empirical 
acoustics before scientific research defined its problems. 

Scientific progress in acoustics is primarily due to the 
measurement and analysis of auditory phenomena. Even though 
It continues to rely somewhat on empiricism, the science of 
acoustics has given architects an entirely new method of con- 
trolling sound phenomena in any environment and of altering 
them by the introduction of new elements. More than that, 
it has enabled the architect to plan his structure by using ex- 
perimental models as a means of making acoustics an integral 
factor in the entire complex. The progress of architectural 
acoustics 18 substantially the work of Wallace Sabine (1847-1920), 
who first devised the cocfiicients of absorption and calculated 
the maximum time of reverberation hat would give good 
reception in large buildings. 

Sabine studied the acoustics of various American churches 
and specified the method of overcoming the commonest defects 
so that the minister’s voice might be heard in every part of 
the church. lie devised for the New Theater of New York a 
special canopy of absorbent material which was suspended 
from the ceiling and completely did away with certain trouble- 
some concentrations of sound that had caused noise and dis- 
tortion. (The large chandeliers in the 18th-century theaters 
probably had the some effect.) 

The first planned experiment to determine what type of 
hall is best suited to sound reception was the construction of 
the great Salle Pleyei in Paris, built principally for symphonic 
concerts. Granet, the architect of the entire Pleyei palace, 
including two other auditoriums, engaged Gustave Lyon as 
his acoustics advisor. The result was at first rather disap- 
pointing, and vast alterations had to be made. Lyon was more 
successful in collaborating on the concert palace of Helsingborg, 
designed by the Swedish architect Swen Markelius. Above 
the podium of the orchestra is a large acoustic reflector, of 
irregular shape, which directs the flow of sound toward the 
auditorium and ensures uniform distribution. An example of 
noteworthy success in solving acoustic difficulties is the great 
open-air Hollywood Bowl, with a seating capacity of 22,500. 


I’he researches of Walter Gropius have a special impor- 
tance for the total theater, planned for Pisrator in 1927 as a 
gigantic structure inspired by a new sense of theatrical spec- 
tacle, or at least by the new social significance attributed to it. 
In this theater a part of the orchestra was to revolve 180*^, 
forming a ring of spectators around the stage, and the acoustic 
problem was to be resolved hy a scries of rings suspended 
from the roofing. In Gropius’ plans for the auditorium and 
the museum of Halle, “the entire hall is nothing but a vast 
resiipant shell around which rises a tall metallic frame tliat 
seeitis to transmit into infinite space the vibrations of what 
amounts to a colossal harmonic box or a huge musical instru- 
ment” (Argan, }Valter Gropius e la Bauhaus, Turin, 1951). 

Another very mteresting experiment in which the archi- 
tectural form is planned with acoustics in mind is the famous 
lecture hall of the Viipuri Library (fig. 29), tlic work of 
the Finnish architect Alvar Aalto. The hall has an undulating 
ceiling made of wooden staves so designed that in public de- 
bates each of the persons present might be heard perfectly by 
the others and might therefore have the sense of being on an 
equal footing with the principal speaker. 
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ADAM, Robert and Jambs. British architects bom in 
Fifeshii’e, Scotland, the second and third sons of the architect 
William Adam (1689-1748). Robert (i 728-92) was educated 
at Edinburgh High School and Edinburgh University. In 1754 
he left Scotland for Italy, via France; in Rome he was admitted 
to the Academy of St. Luke and established a lasting friend- 
ship with Giambattista Piranesi. In 1757 he visited Spalato 
(Split) with C. L. Cl^risseau and collected materials for his 
Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian at Spalato (1764). 
which ranks high among the great archaeological publications 
of the period. In 1758 he settled in London, where he was 
joined by James (1730-94), an architect of ability though not 
of Robert’s genius, and their youngest brother, William, who 
became business manager of the partnership. 

In 1761, thanks to his compatriot Lord Bute, Robert Adam 
was appointed one of the two Architects of the King’s Works, 
the other being the man who was to be his chief rival for the 
next thirty years, William Chambers. It was, however, in the 
sphere of private building that the brothers achieved immediate 
success. Country houses built to their designs from the ground 
up included Mersham-le-Hatch, Kent, and (for Lord Bute) 
Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire; among the much larger number of 
those remodeled or completed by them were Hatchlands, Surrey; 
Shardeloes, Buckinghamshire; Croome Court, Worcestershire; 
Ostcrlcy Park, Syon House, and Kenwood House, all in Mid- 
dlesex; Kedlcston Hall, Derbyshire; and Nostell ^^rior>’, York- 
shire. In London their most famous and conspicuous work 
was the Adelphi Buildings, built as a speculation in 1768-72 
and almost entirely destroyed in 1936; of their privately com- 
missioned London houses, only No. 20 St. James Square and 
No. 20 Portman Square survive unaltered. Their biggest public 
commissions were the Register House, Edinburgh, and Edin- 
burgh University. 

I'he Adams’ architecture has generally been regarded as 
essentially neoclassical, although with its rich and delicate dec- 
oration it has little of the austerity typical of neoclassicism; 
receiitly, alternative interpretations of it as “frozen baroque” 
and as a disguised British version of rococo have been proposed 
(by E. Kaufmann and N. Pevsner, respectively). The brothers 
themselves, in the preface to their Works, described the changes 
that they had initiated as “a remarkable improvement in the 
form, convenience, arrangement, and relief of apartments; a 
greater movement and variety, in the outside composition, and 
in the decoration of the inside, an almost total change.” The 
first and last of these changes may be put down to their knowl- 
edge of Roman planning and decoration, with an awareness of 
French practice in the case of the first; the second, of which 
a favorable reassessment of Vanbrugh’s architecture was a con- 
comitant, to the new feeling for the picturesque. The influence 
of the Adams on English architecture was enormous, and in 
the 1 770s what has come to be known as the “Adam style” 
succeeded to the dominant position that had been occupied 
by Palladianism for nearly half a century. See ENGLISH ART. 
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AEGEAN ART. Sec oreek art, Aegean. 

AERTSEN, Pieter, called “Lange Pier.” Dutch painter of 
religious scenes and of genre in which still life plays a msgor 
role. Bom in Amsterdam in 1508 or 1509 and died there in 
1575. Aertsen begun the study of painting in Amsterdam with 
Allaert Claesz, of whom little is known. When only 16 or 17, 
armed with introductions from the city of Amsterdam, he set 
out traveling, stopping first at Boussu Castle in Hennegau, 
famous for its collections of art. He spent some time with the 
Flemish painter Jan Mandijn and then settled in Antwerp about 
1535. There he joined the painters’ guild and in 1542 acquired 
citizenship and married. He trained many apprentices and 
painted proliflcally both religious and genre scenes. An im- 
portant commission of this period was the Crucifixion triptych 
painted for Jan van der Biest in 1546, now in the Royal Museum 
in Antwerp. After about twenty years, perhaps impelled by 
religious unrest in Antwerp, Aertsen returned to Amsterdam, 
was again made a citizen, and lived there until his death. 
During his last two decades he produced numerous religious 
pictures, many of which perished in the violent iconoclastic 
outbreak in 1566. Important works by Aertsen include: The 
Butcher* $ Stall, 1551 (University Coll., Uppsala); The Egg Dance, 
*557 (Ryksmus., Amsterdam); Christ in the House of Mary and 
Martha and The Cook, both signed and dated 1559 (VI, pl. 69; 
Royal Mus., Brussels); The Vegetable Seller, signed and dated 
1569 (Hallwyl Mus., Stockholm). (See V, pl. 294.) 

Aertsen must be accorded an important place in the de- 
velopment of still-life painting, not only in the Low Countries 
but in Italy as well. His work was known and admired there 
and indirectly exerted an influence on Caravaggio and the 
17th-century Spanish painters, especially Vel&zquez in his early 
bodegones. At a time when most of his cuntempcjrarics were 
fascinated by Italian art, Aertsen clung to the Netherlandish 
tradition that had always favored still life, giving it even greater 
importance (see flemish and dutch art). He was also one 
of the first to draw his subject matter largely from the lives 
of peasants and working people (see GENRE). 

BinLiOG. J. SifVt'rK, I^irtrr Arrt*en. LeipziK, iqoH; E. (ircindl, Einive 
StileisfntUrnlichkeiTt'n, XXX, 1942. pp. 148-55: Cnnde, Museum Boymanit, 
Rorierdam. 1951. PP. 30-1. 

Maraaretta M. Salinqfr 

AFGHANISTAN. The name Afghanistan appears for the 
first time in al-BlrGni’s book on India (I, p. 208, Sachaii ed.) 
and iH used by his contemporary, al-Utbi. Alfred Fouchcr pro- 
posed to recognize it in the Chinese form, A-p’o-Chien, used by 
Ilsiian Tsung and already related by A. Cunningham to the 
Afghan races, as well as in the Sanskrit Avagilna or Avagftna of 
the Brihatsamhitd (XI, p. 61, and XVI, p. 38; cf. A. Foucher, 
Im vieille route de VInde de Bactres d Taxila, pp. 235-52). 
It was not until 1747 that Afghanistan became a political unit 
to the extent of forming a confederation of diverse races under 
a single sovereign, Ahmad Shah, who undertook to continue 
the activities of Nadir Shah, whose officer he had been. Only 
from this time can one speak of a true Afghan history cor- 
responding both to the effective unit)' of the country and to 
its political importance, although in preceding periods, because 
of its position and geographical configuration, mountainous in 
the north and semidcsert in the south, the region was the scene 
of meetings and contacts between the most diverse civilizations 
of Eurasia. 
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Summary: Period divigioni, geography, and history (col. 32). 
Artistic development in relation to history and topography (col. 34). 
Centers (col. 41): Protohistoric\ pre-Jslamic; a. Bactria; b. Bamian 
group; c. Kapita; d. Shotorak^ fladdot and other minor ntes; e. 
Kabul and the great Islamic cities, 

PBRIOD DIVISIONS, OBOORAPHY, AND HISTORY. Apart from works 
and documents that are mainly of ethnographic value, the rich ar- 
tistic and archaeological patrimony of Afghanistan may be divided 
jnto three principal historical periods: pre- and protohistoric, pre- 
Islamic, and Islamic. This division separates into periods the com- 
plex history of those peoples who contended for the domination of 
the country. It may seem artificial, since it passes over or over- 
simplifies important historical events, but in reality it is the only 
possible division, since it is based on the most salient points of 
reference: the beginning of history and the flood of Islam. Any other 
method of division would be even less clear, since, as we have seen, 
despite the splendid interlude of the Ghuri, Afghan history in a 
strict sense began only in 1747. 

The Afghan territory is situated between two worlds, difTercnt 
but with equally flourishing civilizations — Iran and India. From 
earliest times it seems to have been a region of interference and 
encounter, often forming a path between the two. The world of the 
nomad shepherds to the north exerted a constant pressure on the 
settled agricultural civilizations to the south. This barbarian thrust, 
directly and through its ultimate effects, constituted one of the most 
important factors in the development of the Afghan territories, as 
of other border lands. The geographical proximity of these different 
worlds, nomadic, Iranian, and Indian, distinguished the different 
Afghan provinces not only in their political history but in their art 
as well. The western regions were more directly affected, especially 
in the Islamic period, by the Iranian development. The eastern 
regions, neatly divided by the chain of the Hindu Kush into two 
distinct sectors, had a variable history and artistic consistency. The 
area to the north of the Hindu Kush looked toward central Asia 
and the world of the nomads, and participated in its history. That 
to the south entered instead into the historical evolution of India, 
partially determining its course, especially that of the northwestern 
area and the Indus basin. In practice, the southern region of Afghani- 
stan was a direct path through which the echoes and repercussions, 
often disastrous, of the recurrent disturbances of the Eurasian bal- 
ance reached the provinces of India. 

The regions north of the Hindu Kush, rather than those to the 
south, which have a very different history, became a civilizing filter 
fur the nomadic hordes that invaded India. The network of great 
roads — traces of which are obviously related to the geographical 
configuration of the country — had a great importance, not only for 
the historical development but also for the artistic evolution of Af- 
ghanistan. The Silk Route, which for centuries remained the most 
important transcontinental artery from the Far East to the Medi- 
terranean basin, was continued in the principal caravan route of 
India, and helped make Afghanistan the meeting place of diverse civili- 
zations, migrations, and historical phenomena often of remote origins. 

The line of the caravan road from India through Bactria to the 
regions beyond the Oxus (Amu-Darya) was the principal controlling 
factor. In some places it was practically the obligatory route of 
transit for many of the invaders who assailed India from the north. 
It was also the principal route of Buddhist evangelization m central 
Asia and China. Because of its geographical position and its net- 
work of roads, Afghanistan was regarded as an area of security against 
the Indo-Iranian empires, starting with the Achaemcnids and Alex- 
ander the Great. The strategic protection of the roads of trade and 
commerce from Iran to India across Scistan and Baluchistan can be 
assured only along the line of the Oxus; for this reason, interfering 
civilizations and frontier states arose on the other side of the line. 
Many of these were characterized by the ‘‘meeting” of very different 
worlds, such as the nomadic and the settled (cf., for example, the 
culture of the ‘‘towns of the inhabited walls” peculiar to Khwarizm). 

The history of Afghanistan thus followed constant laws deriving 
frorn the confluence of diverse interests. The fate of the Iranian 
empires was often decided by the possession of the Oxus line. Con- 
sequently there were frequent military penetrations from the west, 
accompanied by a flow of customs, manners, and people. These 
rapidly changed the countenance of Afghanistan and transformed its 
civilization. Such was the case with the Sassanian conquest, the 
Achaemenid, and, in its own way, the Hellenistic. The rise of an 
Indian power of imperial rank, the Maurya, resulted in a thrust from 
the south, since it brought to the Afghan regions the conflict between 
Hellenism and Indianism. The emergence of the Indo-Greek and 
Greco-Bactrian kingdoms marked the start of an isolated Hellenism 
which acted as a civilizing filter for the barbarian hordes from the 
north. It also marked the beginning of the formation of political and 
military powers in eastern Afghanistan, which moved from this 


region on the one hand toward central Asia, and on the other toward 
India. L#atcr, tlie Kushans, more than any other tribe, spread out 
from these and contiguous regions to form a vast empire. To sum- 
marize: every movement that came from the west had as its objective 
the total conquest of Afghanistan and of the adjacent regions of 
India, whereas for movements from north to south the Afghan terri- 
toiy tended to serve as a zone of transit. These general character- 
istics do not exclude either a continuous cultural penetration from the 
south (that is, from India), or the formation of states that depended 
mainly on the eastern regions of Afghanistan as the cradle and heart 
of their dominions. 

The distribution of monuments and artistic production are af- 
fected by the permanent factors of geography and by tlie very position 
of the country, which makes it the focal point lor the ever- shifting 
Eurasian political balance. The great caravan routes of India, China, 
and Iran, and at times the route from the classical world of the Med- 
iterranean as well, passed through Afghanistan, and it can readily 
be seen that a number of influences were brought to bear upon the 
area. It shoiiM. however, be remembered that for a brief period the 
eastern part of Afglianistan belonged to the immense Kashmir empire, 
which passed through a phase of singular prosperity and dominated 
the small Turkish potentate's of the area. A little later, the expanaion 
of Islam toward the east met remarkable resistance from the Turkish 
shahs of Afghanistan, initiating a rather obscure historical period that 
saw the clash of Chinese power, supported in part by small local 
potentates, with Arab-Islamic power. Althougli by this time Arab- 
Islamic power had passed its phase of greatest expansion, it contributed 
to the climinatioii of Chinese domination in central Asia. In general, 
the regions along the frontiers or touching the western borders of 
the Indian pcmnsula troded to break up, to separate from the rest 
of the Islamic world, and to gravitate toward central Asia. From 
this derives the isolaiit n and absolute security of the Indian territories, 
so complete that at first the IsiuTnic advance proceeded slowly in the 
face of the very obdurate resistance of the Turkish states. These 
states stimulated a renewal of Buddhism in the regions they domi- 
nated, and their resistance was broken only in part by the fall of 
Kabul (a.d. 870). The rise of the Ghaznevid dynasty in 962 de- 
stroyed the precarious balance that had kept India isolated and her 
frontiers inviolate. It was not the founder of the dynasty, Alp-tegin, 
an Islamizcd Turk, who took over the political line of the Afghan 
powers gravitating toward India, but one of his successors, Mahmud 
of Ghazni. The Afghan conqueror’s pressure toward the south ini- 
tiated the first extended contact between Islam and Hinduism, a 
contact that was violent and often stained with episodes of fierce 
intolerance. This opened a new phase in the history of India. Mah- 
mud of Ghazni asserted hinwelf in Transoxiana (Sogdiana) and 
occupied Bukhara. He also transformed Ghazni into a great cultural 
center and extended his dominions as far as the Ganges region and 
Gigarat. Then, the fortunes of the Ghaznevids declining, the pressure 
of the Seljuk Turks from the north limited the extent of the territories 
they dominated to Afghanistan and the Punjab. The revolt of the 
Ghuri again brought Afghan forces to bear heavily upon India, not 
only with the conquest of Lahore, the last Ghaznevid stronghold, 
but with a somewhat deeper penetration than marked the apogee 
of the Tajik of Afghanistan. Still later, moving from central Asia, 
the pressure of the great shahs of Khwarizm assailed Afghanistan in 
the person of Ala ed-din Mohammed (1200-20), who thus avenged 
the conquest of Herat by the Ghuri. The Mongol tempest, led by 
Genghis Khan, swept away the shahs of Khwarizm and inundated 
Afghanistan m 1221: Balkh, Merv, Ghazni — where a futile resist- 
ance was attempted — and Herat were destroyed. Nothmg remains 
of these great cities; the history of the Afgh^ regions becomes a 
provincial episode in the immense extension of the Mongol empire. 
But the slow Iranianization of those heirs of Genghis Khan who 
ruled his Iranian and Afghan territories produced a renewal, first 
under the Buddhist Hulagu, then under Ghazan and Uljaitu. The 
Turkish wave of Tamerlane again destroyed the Afghan centers, even 
though it was led by a cultivated and refined Moslem, and swept 
away the small atatea that had emerged after the decline of the Hulagu 
family. Among these were the domains of the Afghan dynasty of the 
Kurts. The heirs of Tamerlane, the Timurids, bore heavily upon 
India and stimulated extensive cultural phenomena. The invasion 
of Baber, Timurid sovereign of Afghanistan who founded the Moghul 
empire, brought aouthem Afghanistan into the empire, while the 
northern regions fell under Iranian domination and were continually 
threatened by the Uzbeks. Thus we reach modern Afghan history, 
which has been homogeneous and coherent, though even in modem 
times Afghanistan's artistic development has been continually exposed 
to diverse influences. 

Artistic development in relation to history and topography. 
For the pre- and protohistoric period, the artistic topography of 
Afghanistan is limited to a few experimental excavations in several 
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sites. It is thus not possible to arrive at a detailed and exact picture, 
even though interesting data are not lacking. The most important 
center discovered to date, Mundigak, located north of Kandahar, 
was progressively transformed from a semipermanent habitation at 
the end of the 4th millennium to a village upon which were later 
supenmposed three monumental buildings for collective use. Analysis 
of the finds shows that beginning with the seventh stratum, local 
forms appear, perhaps derived from Tepe Hissar II B (Iran), but 
with decorations coming instead from Kulli and other Indian centers. 


arrowheads with **laurel leaves") and strong influences not from 
Iran but from Anau and southern Russia. Evidence for this is found 
in the ornament and in the ritual form of the vases with long spouts. 

Protohistoric documentation confirms the view that the present 
Afghan territories were the scene of the meetings of diverse cultures 
and civilizations from at least the 3d millennium B.c., without ex- 
cluding local elaborations. But aside from these general indications, 
wc cannot learn much from the distribution of the materials, knowl- 
edge of which is based on limited investigations. However, the finds 
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Afghanistan, showing principal centers and areas of art-historical importance: (i) Modern boundary; (a) Probable extent of the Achaemenid satrapies; 
(3) Probable limits of the Sclcucid and Maurya dominions; (4) Bactra-Taxila caravan route; (5) Area of greatest concentration of finds of Gandharan 
and poat-Gandharan art. 


Small objects, such as seals of Iranian inspiration, were found in the 
monumental buildings of the upper strata, along with architectural 
motifs tliat are perhaps of Iranian derivation, and pottery decorated 
with motifs from Baluchistan. The final structure, considerably later 
than the two preceding, shows the adaptation in the ist millennium 
of architectural forms peculiar to llarappa (see Indus valley art) 
in the characteristic granaries with an upper trap door as the only 
opening. Since this building was constructed by people other than 
those who built the preceding one and only after the site had been 
abandoned, it is possible that it can be ascribed to on influx of popu- 
latiME^HBilhe^ Indus Valley — a possibility of exceptional interest. 

like Deh Morasi Gondi, another Afghan center, 
a fi^n(ie Mother analogous to those of the upper valley 

of the Zhob, Sv^nw)nfirma the position of these territories as a 
path between Im^^kd Iran from the earliest times. Elsewhere, 
the excavations of |fa%i-Ali present very interesting remains from 
a later period, indteang both a Scythian invasion (three-lobed 


confirm the imporUnce of the Afghan territory as a region of inter- 
ference and encounter. 

The beginning of the historical period occurs, for all practical 
purposes, with the Achaemenid domination, which divided the 
territory into various satrapies. Only Bactria remains, as a satrapy, 
an organic recognizable entity comprising territories not at present 
in Afghanistan. Except for the treasure of the Oxus (seeBACTRiAN 
art) and the pottery of the more recent period of Nad-i-Ali, which 
seems to be of the Achaemenid typo and epoch, precise documentation 
of the period is lacking. However, artistic development is affirmed 
by discoveries made outside Afghan territory (Altai and Khwa- 
rizm). Deposits of coins arc proof of the commercial activity that 
characterized the region. It is possible that the small punched-out 
bars used for coins are of local rather than Indian manufacture 
(treasure of Kabul, Saman-i-Hazuri) and that the false "darica" of 
gold, generally believed to be Indian, were coined in Bactria, which 
would imply the existence of local mints. Archaeological documen- 
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tation of the epoch of Alexander and the Seleucida is also almost 
entirely lacking, even though there were four great cities in Mace- 
donia, including Herat (the Alexandria of Aria, Artakoana). During 
the period of the Seleucids, the presence of one of their mints in 
Bactria seems certain. However, we can assume from this only that 
Bactria was a center of monetary output in different epochs and 
regimes, because of its proximity to Asia, its importance as a center 
for traffic with Asia, and its mineral riches. Undoubtedly the presence 
of a foreign technical -artistic organization as early as the time of the 
Achaemenids influenced the cultural evolution of the region. With 
the Indo-Greeks and the Greco-Bactrians, the eastern regions of 
Afghanistan, centered around Bactra, Kapisi, and Nagarahara, be- 
came a Hellenistic area touching Transoxiana in the north and ex- 
tending to wide areas of the Indus basin in the south. It was this 
Hellenistic base, only partly in Afghan territory, which produced 
that meeting between classical art and Buddhism which takes ita 
name from the region, Gandhara. 

Nothing remains of the Greek works except the magnificent 
coins certainly designed and struck by Western artists and artisans 
working in the Indo-Greek and Grcco-Bactnan mints. To them 
we owe the first extensive use on coins of a nonidcalized type of 
portrait of the sovereign. The topographical distribution of the 
coins of Greek sovereigns in Afghan territory, studied by J. Hackin, 
may indicate, on the basis of the percentage of discovery, the extent 
and distribution of the dominions of the various sovereigns, but 
only within very narrow limits and with wide hypothetical margins. 
The presence of Oriental symbols and of tutelary gods such as those 
of Bdctiu, of Kupisi, and of Dionysopolis (Nagahara.^) proves that 
the coins reflect local cults and refer to known urban centers. Apart 
from ihciT historical value, these data, with their mixed iconography, 
indicate a first fusion between Hellenism and the Indo-Bactrian world, 
H phenomenon that characterizes the whole region dommated hy the 
Greeks and not Afghanistan alone. The numerous monograms used 
in the Indo-Greco-Bactrian coinage seem to refer to the artists and 
technicians rather than to topographical facts. 

With the establishment of the Kushan domination, the topo- 
graphical distribution of Afghan monuments assumes greater value. 
The regions east of the line joining Bactra to Bamian arc an integral 
part of the area of expansion of Gtndharan art. Conquered by the 
lluddhist dispersion, which traveled along the great road toward 
central Asia, they are immensely rich in sculptural and architectural 
works. There are many monuments of a devotional nature, which 
simictimoN reach high esthetic levels but which more often arc of 
u workmanlike, almost industrialized character, especially in the 
second period, in which ornamental sculpture in stucco predominates. 
Both pliases are documented in Afghan territory by numerous works 
ol high quality. The area covered by the Greco- Romano-Buddhist 
school corresponds in large part to that of Greek domination. For 
this reason, it is possible that the origins of the meeting between 
cIuH.sical art and Buddhist thought must be sought in Bactria, though 
even today no proof of this has been found. On the contrary, excava- 
tions carried on at Surkh Kotal in Bactria by the D^l^gation arch^olo- 
giqiic franv'aisc en Afghanistan revealed another component, of no 
negligible importance in the formation of Gandharon art: the Kushan 
influence. The stylistic analogy between some of the images of 
Surkh Kotal and others found at Muttra demonstrates that the 
ruling races had an official art, inspired by tendencies which were 
utterly opposed to the classical and which showed a preference for 
rigid and frontal forms that may be defined ss Kushan. The local- 
ization of these images in Afghanistan suggests the taste of Kushan 
as one of the elements that created the Gandharan language. The 
presence of similar images at Mathura (modem Muttra), which is 
outside the area covered by the Gandharan school but within the 
borders of the Kushan empire, enables us to reconstruct with cer- 
tainty the existence of a Kushan contribution to this art. Hence 
it is not necessary to trace back to a late imperial imitation coming 
from Rome the mass of these anticlassica) traces in Gandharan art 
that have made us think of an evolutionary analogy between Gand- 
haran art and Roman art of the Julio-Claudian age even more than 
of the Tetrarchate. Indications from Shotorak and from the region 
of Kapisa exhibit the anticlassica] current, with its predilection for 
frontal images, rigid figures, and symbolic alteration of proportions 
which reaches ita height in the Afghan territory itself. We may speak 
of a current of Kapisa, extending as far as Shotorak and probably 
elsewhere, which prefers ‘'stele” compositions with a dominant single 
image over all others; these are distinguishable from extra-Afghan 
production even in the subjects chosen : the miracle of SrftvftstI and 
episodes concerning the Buddha Dlpaipkara. Such a current, streaked 
with strong mystical elements, influenced Chinese art of the Wei 
dynasty (see china). On the other hand, Kushan taste docs not 
differ VC17 much from Parthian-Iranian taste, which makes it dif- 
ficult to isolate from these scattered elements a few that arc of Par- 
thian derivation. 


The discoveries of Surkh Kotal alter the northern limit of the 
area of production in stone, and the works of Airtam Termez are 
thereby reabsorbed into this area. The geographical limits of stucco 
production, on the other hand, cannot be defined, since they extend 
far into contra! Asian territory. Kunduz presents examples of all 
the different stucco techniques. Bamian and the region of Kabul, 
however, even today mark the southern limits of the central Asian 
technique of stucco mixed with chopped straw, wool fleece, and 
horsehair. 

The discoveries of Begram occupy a place by themselves. Ex- 
amples of Romano-Egyptiari and Romano-Syrian glassware, Hellen- 
istic bronzes, and plaster "cxemplaria” (casts for metalwork) of very 
high quality, probably Alexandrian, are found along with Indian 
ivories and Chinese lacquers. This rich find must somehow be con- 
nected with the traffic of the caravans; it may have been a storehouse 
of works of art or peiluips a collection acquired with toll revenues. 
The works in question do not all seem to l^long to the same epoch; 
the very high quality of the '‘excmplaria” recalls the splendid Alexan- 
drian production of about the ist and zd centuries B.c. However, 
^he finds of Begram that Afghan territory is among those areas 
containing important repositories of classical art, and for this reason 
it is linked, through its bronzes and its beautiful glassware, as well 
as its plaster costs, to tlir classical world of Greece and Rome. Geo- 
graphically, Begram marks a stage in the dissemination of classical 
art which is of great interest and importance even though the objects 
were carried there hy caravans rather than legally produced. 

It IS not now poshiblc to affirm or denv the influence of these 
particular works on Gandharan art, which certainly received nourish- 
ment and inspiration through the traffic between the Kushan and 
the closHical worlds On the other luind, as we have seen, from 
Afghan territory emerge not only indications and evidences of the 
activity of Indian ivory wc-ilrrrs, of which there were very few in 
India or elsewhere, but also miner rare exampes of Chinese lacquers. 
It follows from this that the Afghan archaeological patrimony is 
enriched hy classic Indian works and, in a more limited way, Chinese, 
retaining, however, that character peculiar to a region subject to 
diverse influences because of its geographical position and the great 
caravan routes. 

The architectural production of the Gandharan school in Af- 
ghan territory reveals few innovations or local variations. The form 
of the stupa is normal for the school ; characteristic structural dements, 
such as round towers and windows resembling loopholes in the shape 
of arrowheads, are spread over territories much wider than Afghan- 
istan, even though imposing documentation of them is found there. 
The loophole window.s, previously used by the Achaemenids, perhaps 
came from Khwanzm into the Kushan world, from here extended 
even to Miran in rentral Asia (mural paintings of Visvantara J&taka), 
and persisted in Iran both under the Parthians and under the Sas- 
sanians; the round towers, plentiful at a later time and often used 
as comer reinforcements, are found all the way from Transoxiana 
through Shotorak and Begram and as far as Taxila beyond the Indus. 
Probably of Roman origin, they may have been diffused from 
the south. In later epochs, similar phenomena were better localized 
in Afghan territory, where clearer documentation of them is found, 
but they are also found in outlying areas. 

The Sassanian invasion, which destroyed the power of the great 
Kushans, overran Afghan territory almost completely; Surkh Kotal, 
Begram, and perhaps even Shotorak still bear traces of the destroying 
fire of the conquerors. R. Ghirshman notes traces of the same de- 
struction in non-Afghan centers such as Tali Barzu, Kaga-i-Mir, 
and Kai Kobadh and attributes to the same cause the end of Airtam 
Termez as a great Gandharan center. There was a renewal of Sassanian 
influence, somewhat debased, and almost immediately a new type 
of molded pottery, well documented m both the third stratum of 
Begram and at Shotorak, was diffused. We find traces of it in dif- 
ferent forms even at Shamshir Char. From all historical points of 
view, the period following the Sassanian invasion is extremely com- 
plicated and obscure. There was a period called "Kushano-Sassan- 
ian,” a Kushan revival whose exact duration is not known (Ghirsh- 
man’s "third dynasty”), and the period of the Kidarites, the chronology 
of which is rather controversial. The practice of decorating with 
stucco flourished in this tormented epoch; consequently, there was 
a revival of classical-Helleniatic forms, and examples of Kushan 
taste were reduced to a few mainly pictorial works, if frontal schemes 
are considered to be survivals and adaptations foreign to the Sassanian 
world. Coins were no longer of characteristic Parthian-Kushan 
types but became thinner and larger in diameter. This phenomenon 
extended even to Khwanzm and, taken together with the pottery, 
certainly denotes an economic and cultural dependence on Sassanian 
Iran. Tlie presence of inscriptions in the modified Greek alphabet 
peculiar to the Kushans does not prove that there were mints in 
Afghanistan, though there probably were. The use of comer squinches 
in some buildings, for the transition from the square ground plan 
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to the round base of the dome, is undoubtedly a structural element 
of bassanian origin. However, the squinch is sometimes replaced 
by various devices such as the misused triangular stone slabs found 
in Gandharan architecture. Somehow, the use of squinches spread 
from Afghan territory into central Asia, where it persisted for a long 
time. It is even found as far cast as Tunhwang (Tun-huang), where 
its fonns are no longer functional but rather conventionalized and 
decorative. Architectural constructions of octagonal plan, of Romano- 
Byzantinc derivation, are also the result of Sassanian influence. These 
seem to be confined to the Afghan area (Bamian provides an example), 
though the octagon as a geometric decorative form, found on the 
domes of Bamian, and as a base for a dome buttress in the stupas, is 
also diffused outside Afghanistan. 

During the Sassanian domination, the Afghan territory offers, 
in addition to the many examples of stucco decorations, related 
iconographically and stylistically to those of Taxila, a unique pictorial 
documentation. Dukhtar-i-Noshirwan presents a complex of mural 
paintings of Iranian-Sassanian type and inspiration. They explain 
the origin of the paintings adorning those sacred buildings at Ba- 
mian which belong to that current, dcscribable as Iranian-Buddhist, 
which had wide repercussions in central Asia. Typical Sassanian 
iconographical and symbolic motifs are misused in compositions 
with Buddhist subject matter. The classical tradition, which survived 
especially in stucco work, gradually gave way to an overpowering 
Iranian influence that was met in Afghanistan by Buddhism. The 
prevalently frontal treatment continues, as does the rigid handling 
of the human figure not unlike the Byzantine, which brings to mind 
the images of Kapisa and therefore the Kushan tradition (the painted 
Buddlm of Hadda, the line of Buddlias alternating with stylized stupas 
in the entrance liall of the sanctuary of Group C at Bamian). In 
addition, there are also figures of Indian inspiration (for example, 
the medallions in the niche of the 175-ft. Buddha at Bamian). 

The birth of the Iranian-Buddhist current in Afghan territory 
is not the only phenomenon that seems, in the present state of re- 
search, peculiar to this area. After the Kidarite period and the de- 
structive interlude of the Ephthalites — or White Huns, traces of 
whom seem to have been found in two different localities — there 
arises, in the division of the territory into local principalities, a new 
current which we shall call, with R. Grousset, “Sassanian-Gupta,’* 
a term that defines the nature of the Indian influence. The paintings 
and the beautiful sculptures of Fondukistan near Bamian reveal 
the existence of a refined style apparently closely related to that 
of central Asia, whether in the Tarim basin or, if the elongation of 
comparable figures in the statues is taken into account, in Sogdiana 
(Pjandzikcnt). According to Grousset these works, which later studies 
have dated 6th to 7th century, are characteristic of Fondukistan and 
influenced developments m central Asia. However, because of the 
analogy with the works of Pjandzikcnt, there is some doubt as to 
the truth of this hypothesis. 

The flowering of Fondukistan slightly precedes the Arab in- 
vasion and the Islamic period, which gave to the art and history of 
the Afghan territories an entirely different countenance. It will be 
recalled that during the Kashmir empire of Candraplda and Lali- 
taditya, sovereigns of the Turkish shahs of Afghanistan, late Gupta 
currents flowed into the region. This influence seems to have inspired 
the famous Scorretti marble representing a MahiAamardinI, a local 
imitation of an iconographical type peculiar to Hindu art of the late 
Gupta school. As H. Goetz states, this marks the extreme western 
limit of the religious images of Hinduism which had previously 
reached Kunduz, as is proved by the Herakles-Siva discovered there. 

^n conclusion, during this first period, the geographical and 
historical position of the Afghan territories probably made them 
the cradle of characteristic meetings and specific currents, both when 
the political balance favored Iran and, subsequently, when the ter- 
ritory was in direct contact with India through Buddhism. Con- 
sequently, one encounters an artistic development in Afghanistan 
different from that of the regions to which it was linked in the Kushan 
period. Its bond with central Asia led to a wide diffusion of those 
currents which can be defined as originating there. 

This lasting tie with central Asia was also important to the artis- 
tic evolution of Afghanistan during the Islamic period. Those 
regions to which it was linked in the Kushan period represent the 
area of expansion of the central Asian styles and the place of origin 
of some of them. The contact of the Islamic culture of these regions 
with the local Indo-Iranian background exercised a clear influence 
on nascent Islamic art, as can be seen in some works of silver plate 
of uncertain origin, which are clearly Islamic adaptations of central 
Asian, or, if you prefer, Indo-Iranian, reminiscences. During the 
three centuries from the beginning of the Moslem epoch to the foun- 
dation of the Ghaznevid dynasty, Turkish domination persisted. The 
Turks were responsible, as we have seen, for the creation of monu- 
ments that bring about a belated meeting between post-Gupta Indian 
and late Sassanian art. 


With the rise of the Ghaznevid dynasty, there were large-scale 
influxes of central Asian art in Buddhist guise. This is proved by 
the rows of guards armed with maces painted on the wdls of the 
entrance hall of the Ghaznevid palace of Lashkari Bazaar. These 
rigidly frontal stylized images recall the lines of donors found all 
the way from Bamian to Tunhwang at the extreme eastern limit 
of the Serindia. On the other hand, contact with India and the 
impression made on the Afghan conquerors by its inunense build- 
ings spurred the art of the Ghaznevid court to imitation, which, 
disregarding the spirit and the form of the works, is evident in the 
material used (marble), in the dimensions, and in certain details. 
It is in the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni himself that the first Indian 
reminiscences and derivations appear. The Ghaznevid currents in- 
fluenced the art of the Seljuks (q.v.), which diffused its characteristics 
over a rather wide area but which is, however, fundamentally Iranian, 
although it also contains foreign elements, some of which arc even 
of Far Eastern origin. Some recently discovered marbles in the 
Ghaznevid style still reveal late Sassanian elements. In contrast, 
the wooden portal of the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni displays orna- 
mental tendencies analogous to Fatimid examples of the period, 
which proves that Islam undoubtedly had a unified esthetic. 

With the Seljuks, the eastern region of Iran especially exhibited 
great artistic creativity, so that it was natural for the bordering Af- 
ghan territory to become a cultural dependency of Iran itself. This 
territory acted as a path to the eastern regions for the diffusion of 
Iranian creations, and it maintained this position even in the Timurid 
period. On the other hand, except for the pictorial school of Herat, 
which is important more for the greatness of its personalities than 
for its stylistic coherence, it cannot be said that all artistic phenom- 
ena of the Afghan territory are related to the geographic factor. 
Although the flowering of Herat was due to its very favorable atmos- 
phere, its importance was fully realized only in the 15th century 
with the innovations of Bihzftd (q.v.), the founder of a realistic and 
rational pictorial style that expresses the Safawid national tendencies 
better than any other. 

Naturally this does not negate the fact that great works of Islamic 
art are found in Afghan territory and that these document the develop- 
ment of Iranian art of the Moslem epoch better than other, less 
peripheral works. However, notwithstanding some local evidence, 
Afghanistan’s local physiognomy was less definable and clear in the 
Islamic epoch than during the preceding period in the sense that 
the documented artistic phenomena are not stylistically independent 
and often refer to areas of even greater remoteness than those of the 
Kushan or post- Kushan monuments found in the same places. 
Islamic- Iranian culture is so predominant that it does not permit 
the Afghan centers and their extensions to the east to manifest much 
independence. 

It is well to note at this point that Herat was important for other 
things in addition to its pictorial school, which has already been 
mentioned. It was also a center of production of fabrics and carpets 
that are easily distinguished by their particular stylistic characteristics, 
and in addition it possessed architectural monuments of extreme 
interest, such as the musalla, the madrasah, and the Mausoleum of 
Jawhar Shad. However, these local examples are basically only rather 
pleasing expressions of the Iranian esthetic sensibility in various 
epochs. The absorption into Iranian culture is complete. 

A single peculiar phenomenon that seems to have an exact geo- 
graphical and topographical reference, although our slight knowl- 
edge does not permit us to define its importance, is the great tech- 
nical progress and esthetic sensibility of Islamic architecture of 
Seistan compared to that of the northern Afghan regions in the 
Ghaznevid period. But these data, baaed mainly on the Towers 
of Mahmud, are rather uncertain. 

As for modern Afghanistan, in addition to some buildings of 
the early decades of the aoth century, many monuments and urban 
developments repeat the Western international style of recent decades, 
B style that still awaits a local reworking to make it a true expression 
of the taste of a people only now beginning to be aware of its past 
and its traditions. 

Binuoo. In addition to the monumental series of the M^moires de Is 
D^Ugstion arch^ologique frsncaise on Afghanistan and the Survey of Persian 
Art, A. U. Pope, rd., 6 vols., Oxford, 1930. Afghanistan is recorded in Revue 
trimcstricllc puhlide par Is Direction g^n^rale du D^psrtemcnt de Is Presse. 
devoted mainly to historical and archaeologies! problems. A general bibliog- 
raphy on Afghanistan has been compiled by Mohammed Akran: Biblio- 
graphie analytique de I* Afghanistan, I, Ouvrages parus hors de 1 * Afghanistan. 
Pans, 1047. For the pre-Ialsmic period, from the Indo-Greeka to the shahs 
of Kabul, cf. H. Deydier. Contribution k I’^tude de Tart du Gandhira, s 
complete and logical bibliography which remains an essential tool for students 
of art and archaeology. Three recent publications complete the Afghan 
documentations: E. Casparri and E. Cagnacci. Afghanistan. Crocevia del- 
I'Asia, 2d ed.. Milan, ivsi. with a good bibliography; A. A. Kohzad, Afghi- 
niatan antico e modemo, Rome, toss: and Afghanistan. Donald N. Wilber, 
ed.. Country Survey Seriea, Human Relations Area Files, New Haven, 
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1996. which ofTert only a fow pagei on hittory and culture but conUinia 
selected general bibliography. For the extension of Hindu iconography 
■nd art in Afghan territory, a subject which presents notable unknowns but 
which is of great interest, cf. H. Goetz, Late Gupta Sculpture in Afghanistan, 
the ’’Scorretti Marble” and Cognate Sculptures. Arts Asiatiques. IV, ios7. 
pp. 13 - 19 - 

Centers. Protohutoric. Nad-i-AU. Small village with an Islamic 
citadel. At the base of the citadel are the ejttensive remains of a large 
city destroyed by Tamerlane in 1384. The protohistoric habitations 
were found covered with two tumuli called Surh Dagh (the red hill) 
and Sahd Dagh (the white hill). Excavations conducted by R. and 
T. Ghirshman in 1936 determined the existence of two periods of 
occupation, the second probably of the Achaemenid epoch. The 
duration of the first was surely longer than it was judged to be on 
the basis of the excavations of the Ghirshmans, who were not able 
to touch virgin soil. 

Dch Morasi Gondi. Site excavated by the American mission. 
Located in the Arghandab basin. It contains much pottery important 
for its relationship in both form and ornament to that of localities 
outside Afghanistan. 

Mundigak. Locality north of Kandahar, discovered in April, 
1951, by the French mission of J. M. Casal. Two large tumuli cov- 
ered the remains of protohistoric habitations. The larger (Tepe A) 
presents 13 strata; the smaller (Tepe B) has not yet been completely 
excavated. Its pottery displays a somewhat different character, con- 
sisting of undecorated gray “wine-glass” vases. For Tepe A the 
carbon 14 test carried out on some remains of burnt wood fmni 
Stratum V gives an uncertain date around 262 B.c. Bronze appears 
in Stratum VI, and relations with Quetta are documented in VII. 

DiBLiOG. R. Ghirshmsn, Fouilles de Nad-i-'AlI, RAA. t 939 * p. ao: 
V Walter FairserviB. Jr.. Preliminary Report, American Museum Novinatea, 
no 1987, 105a; J. M. Caaal. Quatre campagnea de fouilles k Mundigak, 
1991-54. Arts Aaiatiquea. 1 ., 1954. PP. 163-78; J. M. Caaal, L'Afghaniatan et 
Irn prubUmes de rarch^ologie indienne, Artibua Aaiae, XIX. 1956, pp. 213-20. 

Pff’Ulamic. a, Bactria. Bactra (now DaIkh, Fin, 42). Era- 
tosthenes (cf. Strabo, XI, 514) mentions another name, Zariaspa, 
perhaps from Axar-i-Asp, a name referring to the great fire temple 
located here. (Ptolemy, VI, ii, 7, diatinguiahes Bactra from Zari- 
aspa.) Traditional cradle of Zoroastrianism, it was undoubtedly a 
large city, having in the time of Euthydemos, the Indo-Greek ruler, 
a somewhat Hellenized though composite appearance due to the 
presence of a temple of Anahita, an Iranian divinity who was especially 
connected with the city. However, excavations have revealed little 
because of the ruin of the accumulated strata in the crumbling of 
the remains. A. Foucher’s contention that “there is only Bslkh 
in Bactria” has been in port confirmed by the experiments carried 
on by D. Schlumberger. 

Ruins of a Buddhist stupa, probably of the time of Vasudeva 
(Tepe-i-Rustam), are found outside the city, and there are also other 
Buddhist nuns in the vicinity. 

The history of Bactra continues in the Islamic epoch: plundered 
by the caliphs and then the seat of local potentates who were at 
times very powerful, it was destroyed by Genghis Khan in 1221. 
Marco Polo mentions it by the name of Balac, and in the time of 
Tamerlane it was one of the largest cities of Khorasan. Today there 
remain two encircling walls one within the other, both from the 
Moslem epoch. The most modem, which nms for a good distance 
alongside the older one. widens to enclose a large part of modem 
Halkh. In the oldest part, there is an enormous fort (Bala HissAr) 
which culminates in a citadel, Arg. 

The arch of the ancient madrasah of Seyed Sbha Kuli Khan, 
the mosque facing it, the remains of the caravansary, and the Green 
Mosque, perhaps from the 15th century, like the many ziaras, still 
await study by a specialist in Moslem art and archaeology. 

BifiLiOG. A. Foucher, La vieille route de Tlnde de Bactres k Taxila, 
Paris, I, 1942, pp. 85-121; II, pp. 373 - 77 : I). Schlumberger, La prospection 
arch^ologique de Bactrea (printempa 1947). Rapport aommaire, Syria. XXVI. 
1049. pp. 173-90; alao J. Hickin, L’oeuvre de la H^l^gation francaiae en 
Afghanistan, 1922-23. I. L’arch^ologic buuddhique, Maiaon franco-jepo- 
naiae, Tokyo, 1933. 

Surkh Kotal (the red hill). Site relatively near Mazar-i-Sharif, 
made famous by the discovery of a large fire temple and other build- 
ings. The magnificent temple with its enormous flight of steps re- 
veals a mixture of claasicizing and Kushan elemcnta, as in Gand- 
haran worka, but in this case the intermingling took place under 
the influence of a different religion, evidently of an Iranian type. 
Bases of Hellenistic columns engraved with the characteristic Kushan 
•i^ flank stylized images also Kushan in character, as a comparison 
with Mathura confirms. The temple was destroyed by the Sassanian 


invasion at an indeterminate date, probably under Shapur 1 (but 
D. Schlumberger thinks Ardashir I). See Plate II, 86. 

Opposite the temple staircase, about a mile and a quarter to 
the cast, a rectangular monument generally described as “the statue 
platform” contains the remains of colossal statues in clay with plaster 
revetment. This is probably a Buddhist monument of relatively late 
date. It bears an inscription which has not yet been deciphered. 

Biblioo. D. Schlumberger. Le temple de Surkh Koul en Bactriane, 
I-III, JA, 1952. pp. 433 - 53 : 1954. pp. 161-205. pp. 269-79. For all these 
locsUtiea, see also uactrian art. 

Kunduz. Small city whose name derives from Kuhandiz or Ko- 
handez (the ancient fortress V Now supplanted by Hanabad, it woa 
the ancient capital of Tokharistan (Chinese Tu-ho-lo). About two 
miles away, a monastery excavated by J. Hackin shows cells covered 
by hemispheric domes with characteristic Iranian solutiona for the 
transition from the square ground plan to the round base of the dome. 
Some stucco heads discovered by Hackin have Hellenizing forma 
in contrast to others of a more peculiarly local type. The expedition 



Bactra (Balkh), plan of the city: (i) Extent of the ancient city; (2) Extent 
of the modern city; (3) Buddhist monuments; (4) ItUmic monuments. In- 
dividual monumenta and atreeta: (a) BAU-Hiasir fortress; (b) and (c) Cara- 
vansaries; (d)Tcpe-i-Ruatam; (e) Arg; (/) Ancient caravan route from India; 
(a) Street of the hatha; (A) Street of Mazar-i-Shsnf. (A. Foucher, La vieille 
route de VInde de Haelres d Taxila), 

of E. Barger and P. Wright brought to light the bases of three Hel- 
lenistic columns similar to those of the temple of Jandial at Taxila, 
demonstrating a unified stylistic background with strong Western 
characteristics which extended from Bactria to the Indus and beyond. 
Some pieces found later reveal the existence of an iconogr^hy that 
differs from the rest of the school. A figure of Herakles-Siva with 
four arms and three heads and wearing 0 lion skin reveals that 
Western elements infiltrated the Saivist iconography of the area. 
Data concerning these pieces have not yet been published. In Kunduz 
the use of loopholes in the shape of arrowheads is again common. 
The treasure of the Oxus was found two days' journey away. 

Biblioo. J. Hackin, L’art bouddhique dc la Bactriane ct lea ortginea de 
Tart grAco-bouddhique, Bulletin arch^ologique . . . de I’Arad^mie afghane, 
Kabul, X. 1937: J. Hackin. Rcchcrchca arch^ologiquca en Afghanistan, Revue 
de Paria, 1038, p. 17 ff.; E. Barger and P. Wright, Excavations in Swat and 
Exploration in the Oxua Afghanistan, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, no. 64. Delhi, 1941. 

Haibak. Large village located in the valley of the Khulm River 
on the road to Tashkurghan. The ancient name was Samangan or 
Simingan (S. Beal, Records of the Western Worlds I, p. 43; Markwart, 
Eranshahr, p. 281). About two and a half miles north of the present- 
day village is a monolithic stupa, cut into the living rock by a trench 
about 12^ ft. long which isolates its circular, flattened dome (diam- 
eter about 73^ ft.). The dome is solid and is surmounted by 
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a cell, also cut into the rock, decorated with flattened half columna. 
According to A. Foucher, the work was never completed because 
of the great invasion of the Kphthalites. In its original plan, the 
stupa would have dominated the valley, since the trench, when en- 
larged, would have isolated the central mass. Foucher'a hypothesis 
is doubtful because the dating, undoubtedly late, is uncertain. A short 
distance away is a Duddhist monastery cut into the rock; parts 
of this also are unfinished. It was composed of chapels, a dormitory, 
and an assembly hall. Its structure is similar to that of the monastery 
of Darunta near Jalalabad. In Cave III, which is a combination of 
chapel and assembly hall consisting of two connecting rooms with 
a smgle entrance, an arched niche is cut into each of the walls of the 
square chapel, and each is crowned with a half column 3 ft. high, 
the Buddhist symbolism of wliich is obscure; the capitals of the col- 
umns are pseudo- Ionic, like those often observed in Gandliara. The 
roof of the chapel is a hemisphere with false squinches in the Sassanian 
manner. There is no doubt as to the late date (4th-5th cent.) of 
interruption of the work, but a stupa cut into the rock is unique, 
and particularly curious is the fact that, being monolithic, it could 
not contain in its foundation the holy deposit or relic that would give 
it religious signihcancc. Foucher aces Indian influence here and 
hints at the classic example of the Kailasanath Temple of Ellora. 
llaibak, with its adaptation of Sassanian motifs to rock-cut architec- 
ture, presents an interesting mixture of Iranian and Indian trends. 
The half columns of Cave III are a local persistence of Gandharan 
forms, whereas the rather complex plan of Cave 11 is evidence of 
an architectural vernacular which, following Foucher’a lead, was re- 
lated above to the structures of Darunta. Undoubtedly these monu- 
ments are the remains of a complete Buddhist establishment of some 
significance, whose chronological and structural problems make it 
•till more important. 

Biulkk;. G. E. Yatc. Northern Afghanistan. London, 1888; A. Foucher, 
Notes sur Ics antiquites buuddhiques de Haibak, JA. 1024. PP- 130-53: 
A. Foucher. La virtllc route dc I’liide dr liactrcs 4 'I'axila. PnriN, 1942. 1, 
pp. 123-20 For different opinions, cf. P. IL Hcras, 'I‘he Spread of Buddhiam 
in Afghanistan, Journal of the Univeraity of Bombay, VI, 1038, part IV, 
pp. 1-14. 

b. Bamian group. A great caravan and religious center, it was 
also the capital of a small autonomous kingdom. During the Chi- 
nese-Islamic period, the new city, founded by the Ghuri and called 
Shahr-i-Gholgholu, had a notable splendor; it was destroyed by 
Genghis Khan in 1222. I’hr city presents a citadel situated on the 
summit of a small hill dominating a valley, but from the archaeo- 
logical and artistic point of view it is especially the Buddhist monu- 
ments that assure its fame. To the northeast, chapels, niches, cells, 
and dwellings were hewn out of a wall of overhanging rock. Two 
enormous statues are still to be seen in the rock, sheltered by their 
niches. One of them, 175 ft. high, is the largest statue in the world; 
the other, located about a quarter of a mile from the first, is 120 ft. 
high. The drapery is handled with a curious technique by which 
large ropes, held in place by dowels, outline the folds of the monastic 
vestments; each statue, including the ropes, is entirely coated with 
plaster. Three smaller statues, seated Buddhas in trefoil niches, 
were done in the same manner. 

Stylistically, these statues seem to antedate the period of strong 
Irainan-.Sassainuii influence. The great central Asian (Ravaq) and 
Chine.se (Yiin-kang and Lung-men) hgurcs of the Buddha were 
inspired by the colossi of Bamian. The smaller is the older; the other, 
much damaged, reveals Indian influences of the Gupta period radiat- 
ing** from Mathura. 

The archaeological finds of Bamian attest the existence and 
perhaps the contemporaneity, at least partial, of two different artistic 
currents: the first, very close to the Gandharan, is reminiscent of 
classicism; the second is clearly Inmian-Buddhist. 

The smaller sculptures seem to present local characteristics and 
arc related in subject matter to the production of Hadda and Gandhara. 
I'hc paintings arc predominantly of Iranian-Buddhist type, though 
stylized images in the Byzantine manner and others of undoubted 
Iranian inspiration are also found. Probably professional and amateur 
painters of very dilTercnt origina worked at Bamian. Manes is sup- 
posed to have completed hit utiftic education here, a legend that 
proves the fame of Bamian* 

Iranian influence appeared in Bamian in o modification of icono- 
graphical themes derived from Dukhtar-i-Noshirwan and particu- 
larly evident in the capitals with animal heads. Probably the oldest 
paintings go back to the 5th century and the later ones are probably 
from the 8th. Their influence spread to central Asia. 

Bibliog. a. Godard and J. Hackin, Les antiquites bouddhiques de 
Bimiyan, Meinoires dc la DeUffation srcheologiquc frangaise «n Afghanistan. 
II, Paris-Brussels, 1928; J. Hackin and J. Carl, Nouvcllcs rechcrches archeo- 
logiques 4 Bimiydn, Memoircs dc la Delegation archeologique francaiae 
en Afghanistan, III, Paris, 1933; B. Rowland and A. K. Coomaraawamy. 


The Wall-paintings of India, Central Asia, and Ceylon, Boston. 1938: 
B. Rowland, Buddha and Sun-god. Zalmoxia, 1 , 1938. pp. 69-84: B. Row- 
land. Studies in Buddhist Art of BAmiyftn: The Bodhiaattva of Group 
E. Art and Thought. London. 1948. pp. 46-50: R. J. Gettena, The 
Materials in the Wall Paintings of BAmiyfin, Technical Studies, VII, 
pp. 186-93. 

Dukhtar-i-Noshirwan. Site near Damian (about 7^^ miles to the 
north) where traces of mural paintings in a rock-cut niche document 
a merging of Buddhist and Iranian trends, since they are the work 
of Buddhist craftsmen who were faced with the task of representing 
subjects commissioned by a sovereign or a local Iranian governor. 
They show a mixture of traditional motifs from the Gandharan rep- 
ertory with others entirely foreign to it. It is maintained that from 
this almoat casual meeting arc derived the forms that characterize 
Iranian-Buddhist art. From this point of view the paintings at 
Dukhtar-i-Noshirwan arc not only exceptional but unique. 

Bibliog. A. and Y. Godard and J. Hackin. Lcs antiquites bouddhiques 
dc Bamiyftti, Memoircs de la Delegation archeologique frangaiac cn Afgha- 
nistan. 11. Paris-Brussels, 1928; J. Hackin, Buddhist Art in Central Asia: 
Indiiin, Iranian, and Chinese Influences (from Bfimiyan to Turfin). Studies 
in Chinese Art and Some Indian Influences. London, 1939, pp. 1-14. 

Kakrak. Locality south of Sliahr-i-Gholghola, apparently not 
recorded in Chinese sources. Here arose a Duddhist monastery with 
a large statue of the Buddha in the center; the remains of mural 
paintings aflirm the importance of the monastery. The image of a 
hunting king wearing a crow'n adorned with three lunar falcons is 
analogous to similar images on coins of the Napki type. The repre- 
sentation of seven Buddhas inscribed in large contiguous circles 
with one in the center recalls Japanese mandalas. The style of the 
pictures, which both influenced the paintings of central Asia and 
received from it in turn certain iconographical conventions, reveals 
Sassanian elements and the persistence of Kushan reminiscences. 
Dated by J. Hackin in the middle of the 5th century, they are prob- 
ably later (7th century according to R. Ghirshman). 

Bibliog. J. Hsckin and J. Carl, Nouvcllcs rccherchea 4 Dlmlyin, 
M 4 moires dc la Ddidgation archeologique francstsc cn Afghanistan, III, 
Paris. 1933: R. Ghirshman, Lcs Chionites Hcphthalitea, Mimoires de la 
D 614 gation arch6ulogique frangaisc en Afghanistan, XIII, Cairo, 1948. 

Fondukistan. Between Bamian and Kabul, tbout two miles from 
the villoge of Siyah-Gurd, is the besutiful 3^1ey of Fondukistan. 
The mural pamtings discovered in 1937 by J. Carl indicate the exist- 
ence of an Iranian-Buddhist current combining Sassanian and other 
post-Gupta elements. In a certain sense the paintings of Fondukistan 
mark a return to central Asian art because of their many analogies 
with the styles of that area. Although they are believed to be con- 
temporary with the first style of Kizil, they arc probably later. 

Bibliog. J. Hschin, Au sujet dc quclqucs statues bouddhiques r 4 ccmmcnt 
miscs au jour cn Afghanistan KAA, X, 1936, p. 130 fT.. Eng. trans.. Journal 
of Greater India Society, VII. 1940. part 1 , pp. 1-14 and part II. p. 98 fl. 
Reprinted in Afghanistan. V, no. 2. 1950. pp. 19-35. 

c. Kapisa. The plain of Kapisa touches the Hindu Kush chain, 
whose principal passes open into it. It extends to the north of Kabul 
and is quite rich in archaeological ruins. The region of Kapisa, 
from Puituva to Shotorak to Kapisi-Begram, presents a particular 
stylistic and iconographical current that is undoubtedly Kushan and 
provides analogies with late Roman art, though it is nevertheless 
independent of it (cf. M. Dussagli, "Osservazioni sulla persistenza 
dellc forme cllcnistiche nell’arte Clandhara,” RIASA, Naples, V, 
1956, pp. 149-247). 

Klinir Khaneh. The marble temple dedicated to the sun god SOrya, 
discovered in 1936 at Khair Khaneh, occupies a place by itself in the 
region. Related in plan to the temple of Bhumara near Allahabad, 
the imoge of the god reflects Sassanian influences. Probably it goes 
back to the end of the 4th century B.c. J. Hackin, who discovered 
it, maintains that the Indian influence evident in the plan of the temple 
came through Scistan. It is the only sun temple in the region, but 
the solar cult was undoubtedly widely diffused in this area. 

Bibliog. J. Hackin and J. Carl. Rccherchcs srch^ologiques au col de 
Khair-Khanch pr^a dc Kaboul. M^moirca dc la D 416 gBtion archeologique 
frangaisc cn Afghanistan, VI 1 . Paris, 1936; Eng. trans., journal of Greater 
India Society, HI. 19.36, pp. 23-35: D. P. Pandey, SQrya, Iconographical 
Study of the Indian Sun-god, Leyden, 1939. 

Kapiai-Begram. Summer capital of the Kuahans, it was alao 
formerly the principal center of Kapisa. It is identified by some 
with the Nicea of Arrian and is also recorded by al-BirQnl. It was 
afterwards replaced and supplanted by Kabul. It ia important not 
only for the discoveries made by the Hackin mission, which have 
already been mentioned, but alao for the atratigraphical excavations 
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of R. Ghirshman. These reveal the existence of three strata, of which 
the second and third are separated by a brief gap corresponding 
to a phase of destruction indicated by wide traces of hre. The struc- 
tures of Stratum I correspond to two successive phases. A red pottery 
similar to that of Hellenistic Iran accompanies the architecture of 
Stratum I, and in Stratum II the principles of Hellenistic city plan- 
ning are applied to produce a plan similar to that of Duro-Europos. 
The Kapisi of the second stratum is undoubtedly Kushan; Ghirsh- 
inan believes it to be the city of Kanishka. The presence of many 
coins of Huvishka and of eight coins of Vasudeva 1 establish the 
chronological limits of the second Kapisi, which was probably de- 
stroyed by the invasion of Shapur. The third Kapisi appears to 
have been dominated by u fortified castle with round towers at the 
four comers. The presence of coins of a later Vasudeva and of 
molded pottery of Sassanian type establishes the points of reference 
for the chronology. The presence of the castle may be associated 
with the profound change of regime resulting from the Sassanian 
invasion. Stone statuettes attest to the persistence of the Kushan 
style in a late epoch. All three of the strata of Kapisi show notable 
affinities with the orchitccturc of Khwarizm. 

BlDLiocj. J. Ilackin. Rcchcrchcs archdoloaiquca A Degrarn. Chanticr 
no. 2. i(;37. M6moireR la IX^l^gation arch^olugiquc francaisc cn Afgha- 
nistan. IX. Paris, igsg; A. Foucher. La Nicdc d‘ Afghanistan. Coniptes rendua 
dc I'Acad^mie dea Inacriptiona et Belles Lettrea, 193 ^. PP- 43.1-47 (excludes 
the Kapisi-Nicea equivalence); A. Foucher, La vieilte route de I’lnde dc 
Bactrea a Taxila. M6moirea dc la D^l^gation arch^ologigue francaise en 
Afghaniatan. X, Paha. 1942 and 1047: K. («hirshtnan. Begrum, Rechcrchea 
archeoidgiquea ct hiatoriquea aur lea Kouchana, M^moirea dc la Delegation 
archcologique francsiae en Afghanistan. XII. Cairo. 1046. J. and H. Hackin. 
J. Carl, and P. Hamclin. Nouvcllcs rechcrchca arch^ologiquea ■ Begrstn 
(uncienne KApiAT) IQ39-40. M^moirea de la D^l^gatiun archcologique 
trancaisc en Afghaniatan. XII. Paria. 1954. 

Paitava. A completely destroyed Buddhist monastery. In 1Q25 
the stele of the miracle of SrfivftstI was found here. It represents 
the tendencies of Kapiaa better than any other work. 

Diblioo. j. Hackin. Sculptures greco-houddhiquea du Kapi4a. MPiot. 
XXVI 11. 35 ff.; J. Hackin. La sculpture indienne et tib^tainc au Mua^e 
Guimet, Pans, igsi* 

Burj-i-’Abdullah. On a rocky headland about a third of a mile 
from Kapisi-Begram are remains of a fortress. Experimental ex- 
cavations conducted by R. Ghirshman brought to light a very archaic 
system of pipes for an aqueduct and tiles with the imprint of a Greek 
theta, in addition to Gandharan sculptures. It is possible that this 
was a fortress built by Alexander on an earlier center. 

BiiiLioc;. R. Ghirshman. Begrsm, Rccherches arch^ologiquca ct histo- 
riquea sur lea Kouchana. M^moires de la D616gatiun srch^ulogiquc francaise 
cn Afghaniatan, XII. Cairo, 1946. 

d. Shotorakt Hadda, and other minor sites. Shotorak. Buddhist 
monastery rising on the edge of an Islamic cemetery and almost 
certainly identifiable with the convent built by Kanishka to lodge 
Cliiiiehc and central Asian hostages. l"he stone sculpturc.s arc un- 
doubtedly of Kushan style. The use of round towers to reenforce 
the corners of a religious building is unique. The plan of the monas- 
tery IS similar to that of other monasteries of Taxilu. 

Hthliou. j. Mcuni6, Shotorak, Mi^moirca dc la D616gation arch6ologique 
francaiHc rii Afghanistan, X. Paria, 1942; J. Meuni^, Le couvent dea otagea 
dt* Kaniahkn au KfipiAa, JA, 1943-45. PP. 1 5 1-62. 

Hadda. In the vicinity of present-day Jalalabad is the ancient 
Hi-Io of Hsuan Tsang, one of the most important centers of Asian 
archaeology because of its documentation of the second, or stucco, 
phase of the Gandharan school. Iconographically and to some extent 
stylistically connected with the stucco production of Taxila, Huddo 
tjfferti very interesting data for the local evolution of the stupa. It also 
reveals the profound change of taste that occurred at the end of 
the stone-working period. Episodes in the life of the Buddha 
were interpreted with a greater sense of humanity and with an 
esthetic apparently based on problems of light. Activity in this 
locality may have persisted as late as the 9th century, with inter- 
ruptions. 

BinLloo. J. Barthoux. Les fouillcs dcHsdda: Figures et figurines, M6- 
moirea dc Is D^l^gstion archcologique francsiae en Afghsnisun. H, Paris, 
iV3o; J. Hackin, La sculpture indienne et tibCutnc au MusCc Guimet. Paris, 
^931; J. Rarthuux. Lea fouillea de Hadda: Stuupas et sites, Textea et deaatns, 
MCmoirei do la DClCgation archCologiquo francaisc cn Afghanistan. IV, Paris, 
10.33; M. Hallade, La composition plaatique dans les reliefs de I'lnde, Paris, 
104a. 

Jalalabad. A small modem city containing some beautiful build- 
i'lRs, Jalalabad was the great center of the Kushana and was important 
from the religious point of view. An imposing stupa, the Nandara, 


or Haesta Tope, exemplifies architectural techniques of great in- 
terest. Excavated by Masson and Honigsberg, it is badly damaged 
but still impressive It is believed to have been one of the structures 
of Nagarahara, an ancient capital whose exact location is not known 
but which is identified hy some with present-day Hadda. A whole 
group uf Htupas excavated by Masson was destroyed as a result of 
the digging. Most notable was that of Bimaran, from which came 
the famous reliquary. The others — Damnta, Cahar Bagh Kotpur, 
and Passani — survive only in the drawings and data from those first 
adventurous, not vrry scientific, but nevertheless useful campaigns. 
A summary hut cleai examination is found in the work of P. H. Heras, 
“The Spread of Buddhism in Afghanisr.in,'’ of the University 
of Bombay, VI, part IV, p. i ff. 

The diHCovcries of poltt ry at Shamshir Ghar have provided 
fictile materials of notable importance for the prc-LsIamic period. 

e. Kabul and the great Islamic cities. Kabul. Present capital of 
Afghahistan and probably the ancient of ]*tolcmy. It sup- 

planted Kapi'iii. It consists ul the old city, the new city, and a rel- 
atively modern quarttr A fort, Balii Hissar, a strategic point on 
the eastern slopes of a mountain called the Lion Gate, served as 
the royal residence and was destroyed by the English. The present 
Kabul is surrounded by ruined Buddhist monasteries and stupas from 
which works of Gandharan style frequently appear through fortuitous 
circumstances. There is also a Hindu temple. The so-callcd Minar- 
i-Cakri (the minaret of the wheel), which still rises south of the city, 
was a tower surmounted by an enormous inriitation of a Pcrscpolitan 
capita], repeating m exageruted fonn the Indian motif of the stambha, 
or free-standing column. Surmounted by the Wheel of the I.41W, 
it showed pilgrims tin way to Nagarahara. 

The Moslem monuments, in addition to the tomb of Haber and 
the very beautiful gardens that surround it, are the metal-domed 
tomb of Timur Shab (who m 1774 made Kabul the Afghan capital), 
some mosques, and a bazaar. Modem monuments include the tomb 
of the emir Muhammad Azam Khan (in Russian style), a modem 
triumphal arch, the military academy, and modern palaces. 

The Museum of Kabul, one of the richest in the Middle East, 
is also important for its classical art, since it contains the larger and 
more interesting discoveries from Begram. 

Lashkari Bazaar. Site rising on a height a little over four miles 
from the citadel of Bust, of Parthian origin but also quite important 
in the Islamic epoch. It contains the remains of three Ghaznevid 
castles destroyed by a fire. Undoubtedly Lashkari Bazaar was a 
regal residence. It is important because it provides important docu- 
mentation for the history of Islamic civil architecture, which, except 
for the princely rrsidcnccH of Abbasside Iraq and the architecture of 
Safawid Persia and Moghul India from the 9th century to the 14th 
century’, was previously known only through texts (D. Schlumbcrgcr, 
p. 252). Ample documentation in the field of fictile production, 
mural paintings, and stucco wall ornamentation was brought to 
light by the excavations conducted by the D^l^gation arch6ologiquc 
fran9aise en Afghanistan in the area of the principal palace. These 
make Lashkari Ba/.uar one of the most important archaeological centers 
of Afghanistan. Many ruins still remain unexplored and may contain 
notable surprise.^. Ruins of a mosque and other buildings have come 
to light, together with an encircling wall. 

Hini.inr,. D. .Schlumbcracr, Les palais nhaznevide de Laakari Bazar. 
Syna. XXIX. lo.iz. pp. 251-70. 

Mazar-i-Sharif. Modem center with a number of beautiful 
buildings and a small museum devoted to Moslem art. A mosque, 
an elegant madrasah, and the tomb of the fourth caliph, 'Ali, con- 
stitute the artistic patrimony of the city itself. 

Biulioc. A. Kolizad, Afshanistan, Geographical and Historical Sketches 
of Some LiKahlies. East and West, VII. 2. 1957. PP- 13H-30. 

Herat. The largest center of Iranian-Moslem culture in Afghan 
territory and one of the most important of all Islam. It presents 
an ensemble of monuments, mosquc.s, mausoleums, and minarets 
of the Timurid period. The citadel, Arg, goes back to the recon- 
struction made by the Kurts in the 14th century. The large mosque 
founded at the end of the 12th century under the rule of the. Ghuri 
has recently been restored. It is one of the largest in all Khorasan. 
Besides the madrasah, the musalla, and the Mausoleum of Jawhar 
Shad, the Madrasah of Husain Baiqara should be noted. 

Also of interest is the tomb of Abdullah Ansari, Moslem poet, 
mystic, and saint, who died in xo88, on which Shah Rukh Mirza built 
an immense niche in the first half of the 15th century. Here the 
Arabic letters of the interior polychrome inscriptions imitate the 
structure of Chinese letters. Herat, with its five minarets and other 
monuments covered with ceramic tiles of lapis-lazuli color, has a 
a distinctive appearance. Center of the pictorial school bearing 
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the city's name and alao of a high-level production in the fields of 
pottery, metalwork, carpets, and textiles, it wos called the "pearl of 
Khorasan." 

Bibliog. Survey of Persian Art. A. LI. Pope, ed.. Oxford. 1939. II. 
III. passim: s. v.. Encyclopedic de I'lslam, 2d ed. 

Ghazni. An important center of the ancient kingdom of Zabul, 
it owed its greatest prosperity to the Ghaznevid dynasty and was 
therefore primarily an Islamic center. Destroyed several times, 
first in XI 49, its splendor was dimmed by the invasion of Genghis 
Khan. It became known as a center for bronze and gold work rather 
than for its monuments; however, it is remembered for two minarets, 
one bearing the name of Mas'ud III, and a star-shaped one bearing 
the name of the Ghaznevid sovereign Bahram Shah. 

Bidlioc. Survey of Persian Art. A. U. Pope. ed.. Oxford. 1939. H. HI. 
passim; s. v.. Encyclopedic de I’lslam. 2d ed. : A. Godard. L'srt shsan^vide. 
la civilisation iranienne, Paris. 1952; Naimi Ali Ahmad. Lea monuments 
historiques et lea mausol6es de Ghaxni. Afghanistan. VII. no. 2. 1952, 
pp. 9-18; A. Bombaci. Ghazni. East and West. Vlll. I957. PP< 247-59. 

Kandahar. The modem city was founded in 1748. It has a 
citadel, which has been transformed into a government palace, and 
the mlusoleum of the founder, Ahmad Shah, an octagonal covered 
by a large dome. The ruins of the old Kandahar, destroyed in 1738, 
give evidence of a glorious past, but except for the monument built 
by Baber to record hia gloriea and those of his successors, the city 
contains little of interest. The monument of Baber itself, cut into 
the rock, is valuable for the inscriptions incised in the interior, but 
esthetically it is relatively insignificant. 

Bibliog. I'lierc hsve been no detailed studies of Kandahar except 
articles in some of the great encyclopedias, such as the French and the 
Britonnica. 

Mario Bussaou 

Illustrationa: 2 figs, in text. 


AFRICA, BRITISH EAST. British East Africa inchides the 
Kenya Colony, the Tanganyika Territory, the Uganda Protec- 
torate, and the Sultanate of Zanzibar, with a fairly diverse 
population (Bantu, Sudanese, Nilotea, and Hamites, besides 
the European and Asiatic minorities) which exceeded 19 million 
inhabitants in 1954. The artistic production of the entire area 
has always been poor in comparison to that of the neighboring 
countries to the east and south. Only in the coastal territory 
and on the islands has architecture had interesting develop- 
ments, and these are the result of Asiatic colonization. Modem 
European influence is irrelevant here, with sporadic exceptions 
that can he attributed to Portuguese occupation. 

Summary. Prehisturic and archaeological remains (col. 47). 
Modern indigenous art (col. 41)). Colonial period (col. 50). 

Prehistoric and archaeological remains. Much of East Africa 
is rich in neolithic sites that are very important in the study of the 
most ancient African cultures, but only above these levels is there 
material of even occasional artistic interest. Thus, at Luzira Hill 
near Lake Victoria (Ugandu), rock shelters have furnished two groups 
of feramics, together with a great deal of relatively recent material 
of uncertain date. To the first group of ceramics belong potsherds 
decorated with parallel lines, dots, and circles; to the second belong 
fragments of anthropomorphic statuettes. The two best discoveries 
are a schematically rendered human figure and a head whose head- 
dress suggests that of the present-day Madi and Lendu of the southern 
Sudan. Other pottery, decorated with finger impressions and, more 
rarely, with circles, has been found at Mubende Hill (between Kam- 
pala and Fort Portal, Uganda) and nearby. 

In Tanganyika, especially within a radius of 15 to 20 miles 
around Kondoa, and at certain sites in Uganda, a number of dis- 
coveries have brought to light a wealth of rock pictures of prehistoric 
man, some of which Fosbrooke and Leakey see as providing a con- 
nection between the iitone art of South Africa and the Sahara. They 
include naturalistic drawings of game animals and highly stylized 
human figures. At certain sites, 13 superimposed strata have been 
counted, the last 3 being presumably of recent origin; Leakey found 
10 distinct styles at Kisese alone, and Alimcn claims that 17 epochs 
have been charactenzed by the various styles in the area. More 
recent discoveries were made in 1953 by Tanner near Mwanza at 
some 18 sites on the islands and near the shores of Smith Sound. 
Tanner’s finds, unlike the Kisese pictures, were mainly concentric 
circles and designs of dots and straight lines. On two sites there 


were designs almost identical in outline with the "formlings," or 
rows of cigarlike forms, which Frobenius found in Rhodesia (sec 
RHODESIA AND nyasaland). The pictures found at Nyero Hill (Teso, 
Uganda) by Lawrence in 1953 show an acacia-pod or ladder design 
and canoes of various sizes containing oarsmen, with concentric 
circles superimposed. At Obwin Rock (Soroti, Uganda) was found 
an unusual design consisting of six concentric rings drawn with 
remarkable symmetry. The symbolism of this pictograph is unclear. 

Petroglyphs (wall engravings) in this area arc much rarer than 
paintings. In Tanganyika they consist mainly of irregular lines and 
cup markings, whereas in Kenya, especially in the basin of Lake 
Rudolf in an area now abandoned even by wildlife, engravings have 
been found which depict human figures and animals such as the 
giraffe. A group of petroglyphs on a granite outcrop in Buyaga 
County near Mubende (Uganda) depicts an archaic type of hoe. 
The dating of petroglyphs, as of paintings, is at present purely 
conjectural and fairly controversial; in certain cases it is based on 
similarity to recent works, even though these are not assignable to 
the present inhabitants. This is the case with the engravings on 
outcrops observed near the rubble of buildings discovered in 1913 
by H. Reck near the Engaruka River (Rift Valley, Tanganyika) and 
daacribed thereafter by Leakey. The buildings (low walls at right 
angles to one another, sepulchral mounds, and fortifications) do not 
seem to be more than two or three centuries old. lUie engravings 
consist of irregular lines or recall the "cup and ring" of European 
archaeology; Leakey interprets them doubtfully as tribal markings. 
Analogous configurations have been discovered in the Sandawe at 
Tondgii (near Mangasta) and on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. 

"Mixed" Asiatic colonization (Arab, Indian, and Persian) of the 
eastern coast of Africa on the Indian Ocean, dating back well before 
the coming of the Portuguese, has left abundant archaeological re- 
mains on the islands and along the coastal strip of Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika. It should be noted that most of this material belongs to 
the later phases of colonization (xith to x8th century). It consists 
of stone structures (including dwellings, palaces, mosques, town walls, 
wells, monuments, funerary columns), which are mostly mined and 
deserted, often submerged in sand or overgrown with vegetation, 
and frequently put to new use or restored in successive eras, as 
during and following the long Portuguese occupation (16th and 17th 
century; see azanian art). The coastal sites and monuments have 
not yet been systematically catalogued, and excavations and restora- 
tions have only recently been begun in a few areas. Scattered monu- 
ments of artistic importance have been or are being studied: they 
are to be found in the small island canters of Patu, Manda, and 
Siyu, where there is a late "castle," and on the ialand of Lamu, 
where there are the mins of what is referred to in the local tradition 
as a "Persian monastery," the finely carved doorway of which is 
still fairly well preserved. At Malindi are tombs and funerary col- 
umns, and at Gedi (8 miles southweat of Molindi and 4 miles from 
the sea) is the largest and most important archaeological site in Kenya, 
with mins of an entire city apparently founded in the 12th century. 
This city was rebuilt and enlarged with new town walla in the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries, gradually abandoned after the end of the i6th 
century, and invaded thereafter by dense forest vegetation. Excava- 
tiona and syatematic restorations of the site were begun in 1950, 
and the most important discoveries arc the remains of a great palace 
and of a jami. At Mnarani, near Kilifi, are pilasters and handsome 
carved stone tombs that date from the 15th century. At Takwa 
and at Shanga are funerary mosques, and at Mombasa the fortress 
known as "Fort Jesus," which was built by the Portuguese in 1593, 
rebuilt in 1635, and rebuilt again thereafter to suit the needs of the 
local Arab and Swahili inhabitants. Fort Jesus is a massive quadrangle 
of some 120 sq. yds. Four bastions face the cardinal points, and the 
fort IS encircled by a broad, deep moat. On the island of Pemba 
is "Chake Castle," an Arab fort. At Zanzibar is the Mosque of 
Kizimkasi, built, according to a Kufic inscription on the mihrab, 
500 years after the Hegira, or 1106-07, and extensively rebuilt in 
1770-71. At Zanzibar also is an Arab fort of recent vintage. At 
Kilwa Kisiwani are the mins of walls and bastions and the remains 
of various stmetures such as a palace and two great mosques, of 
which the larger jami must already have been fairly old at the time 
of ibn-Batuta’s visit in 1332. It was restored in the 15th century. 
At Kilwa also are three Arab forts, one of which may have been 
built over an early 15th-century Portuguese fort. At Songo Mnars, 
at the southern end of the bay of Kilwa, are the remains of mosques 
and palaces and of a tower still in use as a lighthouse. Pottery has 
been found at all the coastal sites, often, so to speak, by the shovel- 
ful: a reddish ware manufactured locally since the X3th century in 
a limited variety of forms and with scant decoration; pottery imported 
from India or the Persian Gulf; and some Chinese porcelain mostly 
from the Ming Dynasty. Minor arts of the coastal region include 
modest woodworking (the carving of doorposts and pediments with 
geometric motifs) and the manufacture of cylindrical or faceted beads 
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cut from conch shells or from ostrich- egg shells; local metalworkers 
have produced necklaces of silver filigree, a tradition that is still 
alive in present-day coastal centers. 

Modern indigenous art. The majority of the existing tribes 
can boast of little artistic activity. Wooden sculpture in the round 
appears only among the Makonde and their kindred the Mavia, who 
occupy the territory between the Ruvuma and Lukuledi rivers in 
Tanganyika. Their production includes small ancestor statues about 
15 to 23 in. high, masks representing male and female faces (the 
females distinguished by their labrets, or lip plugs), figures of evil 
spirits with long horns and thick beards, animals, and the mitete, 
or boxes for gunpowder, tobacco, or medicine. These boxes are 
carved in human form and ornamented with scariheations and the 
horsetail headdresses characteristic of the present-day Mavia and 
often boar on their lids representations of the local fauna — monkeys, 
anteaters, antelopes, and other animals. The Wachaga in the Kili- 
manjaro district produce clay figures, some in human form, called 
nungu, and some in the shape of pou with breasts. As works of 
art, the clay figures of the Kikuyu of Kenya and of certain mountain 
tribes of eastern Tanganyika leave much to be desired, but as training 
aids for the young they appear to be highly efficacious. Other clay 
figures, also of simple manufacture, come from the Banyoro in 
Ugimda. The coastal Bantu of the *'Nyika" grouping (Kenya), es- 
pecially the Wagiryama, sometimes erect on their tombs funerary 
posts called vigango, which are often elaborately carved with geo- 
metric motifs and sometimes surmounted by semirealistic male and 
female heads. Rather crude wooden figures resembling carved posts 
are also occasionally produced by the Teso and Lango from Uganda 
(see NILOTIC cultures). 

In the field of painting the only interesting examples are the 
murals of the Usukuma, executed by the members of the society 
of snake charmers for their initiation rites. The representation is 
largely naturalistic, even when such mythical figures as the two- 
headed giant Simongala escorted by wildcats are reproduced next to 
actual creatures (crocodiles, snakes, or men). The Luo paint conven- 
tional figures of men and beasts on the outer walls of their dwellings. 

The decorations on useful objects are seldom of real artistic 
value. Among the l^uo and the Nilotic and Hamitic tribes of Uganda, 
there are gourd vessels on which geometric designs have been carved 
or burned (poker work), sometimes with schematic figures of men, 
birds, or plants. Among the Bantu lake people there are wooden 
vessels carved with geometric motifs in low relief, sometimes with 
symbolic ornaments (in the form of arrows, snakes, knives, moons, 
and stars) appliquid in thin layers of copper, zinc, or brass. Baskets 
of elegant form are interwoven with geometric motifs in black and 
white. Similar patterns are outlined in tiny dark blue, turquoise, 
and pink beads on ceremonial objects reserved for the royal caste 
(c.g., trumpets, gourd bowls, and insignia of rank). This type of 
polychrome geometric decoration is found also among the Bantu of 
Karagwe, Usinja, and Ukerewe (Tanganyika). Pottery in Uganda ia 
limited to a few recurrent utensils such as jars and jugs for water 
and beer, vases with two or more spouts, and pipes with one or 
more bowls. In some cases these pieces arc elaborately decorated 
on the rims or on the whole exterior surface with geometric designs 
impressed with a cord or scratched on, generally in honzontal bands 
and more rarely in festoons or radial bands. Although the motifs 
vary from one tribe to another or even from one locality to another, 
the technical processes of decoration are essentially the same among 
the Bantu groups (such as the Banyoro, Baganda, and Wahima) and 
the Nilotic tribes (such as the Acholi and Lango). 

Biulkk;. E. F. Burton. Zanzibar. London. 1872; W. .S. Koutlcdac, An 
Akikuyu Image, Man, VI, 1906, no. i, pp. 1-3; K. Weule, Negcricben in 
Otit-Afrika, Leipzig. igo8, pp. 280-00, 443-5: A. C. Hollia. A Note on the 
Lraves of the Wa-Nyika, Man, IX, 1Q09, no. 145: F. J. Bagshawe. Rock 
"amtings of the Kangeju Bushmen. Tanganyika Territory. Man. XXIII. 
1023, no 02. pp. 146-7: E. C. Chubb. Eaat African Masks and an Ovambo 
bheathed Knife. Man, XXIV. 1024. no. no, pp. 14.1-6; T. A. M. Nash, 
Note on the Discovery of Some Rock Paintings neir Kondoa-Irangi in 
langanyiks Territory, JRAI, LIX, igag, pp. 199-206; A. T. Culwick, 
Ritual Use of Rock Paintings st Dshi, Tanganyika Territory, Man, XXXI. 
j^ 3 i, no. 41, pp, 33-6; A. T. Culwick, Some Rock Paintings in Central 
Tanganyika. JRAI, LXI, 1931, pp. 443-5.1: A. T. Curie, Prehiatoric Graves 
in the Northern Frontier Province of Kenya Colony. Man, XXXIII, 1933, 
JO. 102, pp. 99-10 1 ; J. W. P. Huntingford, The Azanian Civilization of 
Kenya, Antiquity. VII. 1933, p. I 53 ff.; E. J. Wayland, M. C. Burkin, 
and H. J. Brsunholtz. Archaeologicsl Discoveries at Luzira, Man, XXXIII, 
j^ 33 . 29 , pp. 23-9; J. Parkinson. The Stone Cairns of Northern Kenya, 

Msn, XXXV, 1933, no. 163; R. D. H. Arundell, Rock Paintings in the 
Bukoba District. JRAI, LXVI, 1936, pp. 113-5: L. S. B. Leakey. Preliminary 
Keport on Examination of the Engaruka Ruina. Tanganyika Notes and 
Hecords. I, 1936, pp. 57-60; L. and M. Kohl-Laraen, Felsmalcreien in 
Innerafrika. Stuttgart, 1938: J. Adamson, Rock Engnvings near Lake Rudolf, 
VTv”* African (and Uganda) Natural History Society, Nairobi, 

Aix, 1946, nos. i-a, pp. 70-1; M. Trowell, Modem African Art in Eaat 


Africa. Man. XLVII. 1947. no. i. pp. x- 7 : P. Ginner, H. A. and J. Foa- 
brooke, and L. S. B. l^akcy, Tanganyika Rock Paintings, Tanganyika Notes 
and Records, XXIX, 1950, pp. 1-61: W, H. Whiteley, Southern Province 
Rock Paintings, Tanganyika Notes and Records. XXXI. 1951, pp. 58-60; 
H. A. Poahrookf and P. J, Marealle, The Engraved Rocks of Kilimanjaro, 
parts 1 siui II, Man, Lll, 1052. no. 244. p. 63; H. Cory, Wall Paintings 
hy Snake Charmers in Tanganyika. London. 1953*. E. C. Lanning, Ancient 
Earthworks in Western Uganda. Uganda Journal, XVII, no. i, 1953. PP- Si- 
62: E. C. Lanning. Some Vessels and Beakers from Mubende Hill, Uganda. 
Man, LIII. 1953, no. 283, pp. 1H1-2; J. C. D. Lawrence. Rock Paintingt 
in Te^, Uganda Journal. XVII. no. i. 1953, pp. 8-13; R. E. S. Tanner, 
A Series of Roek Paintings near Mwanza, Tanganyika Notea and Records. 
XXXIV, 1053. pp. 62-7: M. 'Prowell and K. P. Wachsmann. Tribal Crafts 
of Uganda. London, ios3‘. Coir. The Prehistory of East Africa, London, 
1954: H. A. Fosbrooke, Further Light on Rock Engravings in Northern 
Tanganyika. Man, LIV, io54, no. is7. PP. loi-ai: V. L. Grottanelli, Pe- 
■catori deirOceano Indiano, Rome. 1955: H. Cory. African Figurines: Their 
Ceremonial Uae in Puberty Ritea in Tanganyika. London. 1956; G. Matthew, 
The Culture of the East African Coast, Man. LXVI, 1936; J. Adamson, 
Kaya und Grabfiguren der KUatenbantu in Kenya. Paidetuna, VI. no. 3, 
t9B% pp. 2 Sl-fi. 

Douglaa C. Fox 

COLONIAL PBRIOH. The interior of Kenya waa not explored and 
colonized until the century; the remains of the earlier Por- 
tuguese settlement am confined to the coastal region. The following 
are the principal centers: 



British East Africa: main tribal groups (names in italic capitals) and 
distribution of archaeologicsl and artistic materials. (1) Borders of fi. E. A.: 
(a) rock pictures; (3) remains of monuments of the Azsiusn coastal region: 
(4) present-day native aculpture. 


Nairobi. The capital of the colony, it was founded in 1899. 
The modem development of the city has been guided by the am- 
bitious Thomton-White plan. It provides for satellite towns for 
Europeans (Athi River, etc.) of a predominantly residential type, 
with fine public and private buildings, while the natives occupy a 
separate location. The Coryndon Memorial Museum, opened in 
igaz, contains natural-history material. 

Mombasa. Although it is a city of Oriental aspect, it neverthe- 
less possesses public buildings and residential quarters of European 
type. At Ras Serani there are ruins of the church of Nossa Senhora 
diia Merc8a, constructed by the Portuguese in the 17th century on 
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the Bite of B Turkish fort and turned into a fortrcBS again by the 
Arabs. The city possesses Catholic and Protestant cathedrals, the 
latter in Moorish style, and Hindu, Parsec, and Mohammedan temples. 

Malindi. Here is found a commemorative pillar marking Vasco 
da Gama's voyage to India — not the original one, but a replace- 
ment of perhaps 1500. There are also a Portuguese guard tower 
and fragments of walls which originally belonged to one of the 
earliest Catholic churches in Africa. 

In Uganda, besides architectural remains of undetermined date, 
there are relatively recent European constructionK. Early rums, pos- 
sibly of the period 1400-1500, are to be seen at Bigo and Nturi in 
the district of Masaka. Jinjia is a flourishing industrial city. Kam- 
pala, built on a hillside site, has many churches, mosques, and 
modern buildings; on the adjacent lulls of Mengo and Kasubi are 
located respectively the Parliament and the tomb of the native ruler 
Mtesa. Kampala also has a modern museum with an important 
collection of native musical instruments. 

The Protestant cathedral, which recalls St. Paul’s in London, 
was built in 1913. The mosque of Nanmbcnc, belonging to the 
followers of the Aga Khan, is notable. 

In Tanganyika are preserved the remains of a number of periods 
of foreign domination — Persian, Arab, Portuguese (i6th century), 
and finally German (end of the iqth century). Dar-es-Salaam, founded 
in 1866 and completed by the Germans, has among other public 
buildings a museum. Tanga, a C^erman foundation, possesses a 
characteristic Arab cemetery. Pangani is an old Arab city, while 
Ujiji, a typically African town, preserves a fortresB from the German 
period. 

The architecture of the island of Zanzibar, controlled m turn 
by the Arabs and the Portuguese, is of varied character. In the 
cities arc Arab and Indian quarters as well as igth-century European 
buildings. The typically Arab quarters ore noteworthy for their 
low-roofed white houses with massive doors of dark wood carved 
in relief with foliate designs. The present scat of government was 
built in 1883 as a ceremonial palace for the sultan. An Arab fort 
of 1784 was erected over a Portuguese church, whose tower is par- 
tially preserved. There are some fine private homes, such as that 
of Tippu Tib, a museum with historical collections, a semi-Gothic 
Anglican cathedral built (1873-79) on the site of the former slave 
market, and a Roman Catholic cathedral in Renaisbance style. The 
now-ruined but beautiful Arab houses on the island of Pemba are 
of interest. 

• • 

llluHtratiun: 1 map in text. 

AFRICA, FRENCH EQUATORIAL. French Equatorial 
Africa borders the Atlantic between the Rio Muni territory of 
Spanish Guinea and the Portuguese territory of Cabinda and 
extends into the interior as far as the Congo-Ubangi line. It 
covers an area of 979,878 square miles and has an indigenous 
population of about 4,500,000. It is bounded by the Sudan, 
Libia, French West Africa, Nigeria, and the Cameroons, and 
comprises four territories of differing size and population den- 
sity: Chad, Ubangi-Shari, Middle Congo, and Gabon. 

Summary. Prehistoric and archaeological sites (col, 51). Cen- 
ters^of contemporary artistic activity (col. 53 ): Middle Congo\ Gabon. 
Colonial art (col. 55). 

Prehistoric and archaeological sitk.s. The prehistory of French 
Equatorial Africa is a young science: the sites presently known fur- 
nish very little material of artistic value. H. Hreuil mentions rock 
paintings in central Africa; and the Tibesti Mountains and Enncdi 
region, which territorially constitute part of Chad though otherwise 
they are considered to belong to the Sahara complex, are rich in 
rock paintings and engravings that have as yet been little studied. 

The remains of brick villages along the Soro in the Bahr cl Gluizal 
area of Cliad are of archaeological interest. In the border region 
between Lake Chad, Nigeria, and the northern Cameroons, more 
than 120 sites have been excavated. The material found there in- 
dicates a complex culture called the “Chad civilization" by its dis- 
coverers, J. P. Lobeuf and A. Masson-Detourbet, and containing 
Negro, Hamitic, and even Semitic elements. An abundance of ma- 
terial has been discovered: more than 15,000 pieces, attributed to the 
Sao people. The Sao settled in this region in about the loth century 
and were driven out of it by the Islamic invaders in the 16th. Their 
descendants, city dwellers as well as flshermon, are known today as 
Kotoko (sing., Kotkay), a word of Arab origin, or Makari. The 
examples of Sao work, found both on the sites of ancient cities and 
in tombs, comprise both terra-cotta and bronze objects, the early 


growth of the bronze technique corresponding to the full flowering 
of the ceramic. The terra-cotta pieces, comprising the greater part 
of the material found, are of a wide variety: funeral uma, drinking 
vessels, dishes, bowls, toys, money, jewelry, pipes, bobbins and sink- 
ers, animal figures, human masks and statues, ritual objects, orna- 
mented bricks, whistles, rattles, and even an arrowhead. In spite of 
their diversity, the pieces show an unmistakable cultural unity. The 
vessels arc decorated on the rim or belly with stripes, deep cross- 
hatchings, and wheat-grain and rice-pip designs. More important 
are the sculptures of humans (whole figures or heads only) and 
animals. The human images ore of two types: ancestor divinities, 
and more primitive masked dancers or perhaps monsters. They were 



usually placed in public sanctuaries such as that at Tago. Among 
the animal statues, which may have been connected with hunting 
and fishing rites, arc porcupines, hippopotamuses (found only at Drik 
and Tago), murine mammals, and lizards. Of exceptional importance 
was the disscovery of metal objects, especially bronze, whose existence 
in that region had been hitherto denied. Tradition attributes to the 
Sao the introduction of “living gold," a mythical metal very similar 
in its appearance to gold. Gold objects have not yet been discovered, 
but among the bronze and copper objects unquestionably of Sao 
workmanship arc anklets, bracelets, necklaces, rings, beads, lip plates, 
and buttons, as well as an admirable collection of pendants. All 
these objects were cast by the circ-pordue method. According to 
l^ntier, the Sao bronze workers were “related" to those of Benin 
and the Mossi region. Iron jewelry of simple design has also been 
found. One of the most important centers of metal refining was 
Midigu^, where forges have been discovered as well as many fine 
bronzes: the head of a gazelle (according to M. Mauss, of Nubian 
origin), ducks, breastplates, and ceremonial cups. Bronze plaques 
and multibranchcd pendants have been found at Mainuguri. Ac- 
cording to tradition these plaques formerly were inscribed with 
characters, probably Arabic. 
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Centers of contemporary artistic activity. Artistic produc* 
tion in French Equatorial Africa in the mid-20th century is limited 
for the most part to the Middle Congo and Gabon. In the Chad 
area the few examples are by the Kotoko: jewelry and wax dolls 
made by children. 

Middle Cof^o. The Kuy\i, Bateke, and the Bavili tribes are 
producing a traditional art. The Kuyu, living along the Kuyii River 
north of the confluence of the Sanga and the Congo, have a social 
structure that seems to have been determined by a division of the 
country into two parts, the eastern half under the protection of the 
snake and the western half under the protection of the panther. 
The panther was represented by a drum with colored spots containing 
the skin of a leopard, and the snake by a human head lightly carved 
in soft wood, painted with striking colors and prolonged by a neck. 

The Dateke and the neighboring Babembe were, in the i 6 th cen- 
tury, subjects of the kingdom of Loango. From them come fetish 
figures {biieke) which were carved at the birth of a boy and contained 
in their belly part of the placenta mixed with red powder (tukula). 
Their function was to guard the boy until he reached puberty, after 
which they lost their efficacy and could be thrown away or sold. 
The figures arc crude, consisting of a cylindrical trunk with arms 
close to the torso and legs half bent; the head is aunnounted by a 
trapezoidal beard. According to Lavachcry, some fetish figures are 
influenced by the Bambala of Kwango. 

The Bavili are the creators of nail-studded fetishes (nkisi^ plural 
minkisi) the most dangerous of which are the minkisi konde, used to 
seek the punishment of a guilty person or the death of an enemy. 
Some fetishes are used in a test of good faith. 

An interesting experiment in adapting native artistic ability to 
painting has been made in the studio of M. Lods in Poto-Poto. 
There Africans can experiment freely with the materials put at their 
disposal. Their vividly colored paintings in tempera reveal excep- 
tional facility in treating surfaces. The work is specifically African 
in character, although it represents a break with traditional techniques. 

Uabon. Gabon is inhabited by three important tribes: the Mpon- 
gwe on the coast and right bank of the Ogoou^; the Dakota, who 
came from the north and settled in the area between the upper Ivindo 
and the valley of the Nirair Juilu; and the Fang, scattered from the 
Sanaga to the Ogoou 6 . Each had a rich and elaborate art, today 
surviving only in museums. This state of affairs — identical in the 
Middle and Belgian Congo — stems from the fact tliat in the Bantu 
countries the transformations bom of colonialism are most complete. 

The Mpongwe, like the Dakotas, came from the upper Ivindo. 
Their masks, attributed also to the Balumbo, Mashango, Eshira, 
and Galoa, arc enigmatic and have little of the appearance of Negro 
art. One such mask was found in the heart of the Dakota country. 
Made of soft wood, painted white, and surmounted by o helmet, 
they recall certain masks of the Far East. To the Mashango they 
represent spirits of the dead; clsew'here they arc connected with 
feminine societies, but their origin remains obscure. 

The Dakota produce commemorative figures and masks used by 
secret societies. The figures, placed on top of baskets containing 
the bones of the dead, are of beautiful workmanship, purely abstract 
and highly stylized. They are made on a wooden frame, the lozenge- 
shaped low'er part representing the four limbs, and the upper part 
forming the face. The forehead is either concave or convex. Ac- 
cording to recent studies by K. Andersson, the representation of 
musculinc faces with convex foreheads and feminine faces with con- 
cave foreheads is no longer general. Figures with one face arc called 
mbulu ngulu^ and those with two faces (Janus) arc called mbulu viti. 
In contemporary pieces, the wooden frame of the tace is covered 
with sheets of studded brass; in the past narrow parallel bands of 
iron or copper were used. Similar figures, used for the same purposes, 
arc found among the Ondumbo and Aduma people. According to 
S. Paulme the figures called naja, done by the Ossyeba, arc the result 
of un extreme stylization of the Dakota figures. The mHsk.s play a 
role in the many secret societies that have to do with initiation 
ceremonies, funerals, and the guarding of plantations. 

The Fang, also found in Spanish Guinea and the southern Camer- 
oons, emigrated to the south from the Bahr el Ghazal region and 
settled more than a century ago near the Ogoou^. Their sculpture 
includes masks, funerary figures, and ’‘dice” carved from the stone 
of the elang fruit and used in playing a 6 fa, now a simple game of 
chance but formerly more complex. On those dice, which are oval 
and less than a in. long, dancing and fighting scenes, people and 
animals (panthers, antelopes, ni^t birds) are carved with great 
subtlety. 

The masks are of many styles, each minor tribe having its in- 
dividual style. Along the coast they are helmet-shaped and carved 
in soft wo^ often with two and sometimes even four faces. The 
face is painted white, decorated with mirrors inlaid in the wood» 


adorned with feathers and liorns, and somotimes surmounted by a 
smaller figure. 

The anthropomorphic figures often placed on the tops of baskets 
containing family treasures and the bones of the dead, the byeri, 
were the first examples of African art to interest European painters 
and collectors. They show the head, the bust, or the entire body 
and are remarkable for their esthetic quality. The forms are dis- 
tinctive but integrated into a harmonious whole and are covered 
with u rich black gloss obtained by prolonged immersion in mud. 
The eyes are shown as a protuberance with a horizontal slit (coffee 
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bean) or by a brass disk. It is not known whether the statues rep- 
resented ancestors or were used to ward off evil spirits. 

Mention should also be made of clay statues, sometimes as much 
as lo ft. high, associated with secret cults such as the Ngil and used 
especially in finding criminals; but they are of little interest artistically. 
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Jean Laudb 

Colonial art. The Portuguese visited the coastal region of the 
country in the 15th century and subsequently penetrated the interior 
by means of outposts and Jesuit and Capuchin missions. The towns 
they founded and a few houses, especially in the Middle Congo 
and Gabon, constitute the remains of their occupation. Except for 
these, archaeological remains arc relatively rare : there are those of 
foreign and local kingdoms (rums at Ouara in Chad, capital of a 
sultanate in the 18th century) and of the Dutch and French settle- 
ments (a fort at Aumale dating from 1848), the foundation wails 
of Libreville and Francevillc in Gabon, and ruins at I^oango in the 
Middle Congo, from the end of i8th century. The most important 
cities, built as seats of occupation and resembling fortresses, are 
almost entirely modern; their systematized planning began at the 
end of the xqth century. Their chief interest lies in their remarkable 
recent expansion in a modem, international style of buildmg and 
the gradual replacement of old quarters, as in Libreville, Brazzaville 
(a modem colonial city), Point-Noire, Bangui, and Fort-1.4imy. These 
cities have been given new regulatory plans designed to fill their 
particular needs, with satellite towns, new characteristic native sec- 
tions, and modem facilities. Certain towns, such as Ab6ch6 in Chad, 
preserve the native aspect. ^ ^ 

Illuatrationa: a figa. in text. 

AFRICA, FRENCH WEST. Bounded on the north by 
Rio de Oro and Algeria, on the west and south by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the east by Chad (officially Tchad) and Nigeria, 
French West Africa forms a vast bloc surrounding on its Atlan- 
tic coast the foreign territories of Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, 
and Sierra Leone and the independent republics of Liberia 
and Ghana. It contains a number of areas that have much 
in common ethnically and culturally, though they are artifi- 
cially divided administratively and politically: Mauritania, 
Senegal, French Sudan, Niger, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Upper Volta, Togo, and Dahomey. (In 1958 the people of 
French Guinea voted for independence from the French Union.) 
In addition to indigenous art, the region gives evidence of the 
art of Europe. 

Summary. Prehistoric and later archaeological sites (col. 55). 
Centers of contemporary indigenous art (col. 5O): Senegal', French 
Guinea; Ivory Coast; Togo and Dahomey; Upper Volta; French Sudan 
and Niger. Colonial construction (col. 61). 

Pheiiistoric and later archaeological sites. Systematic re- 
search in the prehistory and archaeology of this entire region is 
relatively recent. There have been important prehistoric finds only 
in Mauritania, where the westernmost examples of Saharan rock 
art are found. Most of the rock engravings (no paintings are yet 
known) are on the northern cliff of the dhar of Chinguctti (el Bcyyid 
Ziri) in the Adrur region of Mauritania. A scries of older carvings, 
antedating the use of the camel, differs from more recent ones, which 
have tihnagh and even modem inscriptions. Another important 
group of rock carvings is in the dhar of Tichitt-Oualata in the Aouker 
region at the site.s of £1 Glatt and Taokest, and a few others are at 
el Moinane in Tagant and south of Erg Chech at Mjobir. At In 
Dflgouber in the Taoudenni region of French Sudan there arc some 
realistic female figures of neolithic workmanship. Near Bamako 
on the upper Niger De Zeltncr discovered neolithic remains and 
outline drawings on rock of rudimentary hunum figures, and he also 
brought to light in the environs of Kita, near the upper Senegal, 


r number of sites, of which the most important is Boudoufo, where 
there are designs in black and red: crossed rectangles or ovals, ruled 
squares, and simplified human figures. Among the megalithic mon- 
uments there should be mentioned a group of carved menhirs 
discovered by Dcsplagnes at Tondidarou in French Sudan. Pottery 
has been found in a neolithic site at Cape Vert (Senegal) by Mauny 
and in Fouta Djallon (P^t6-Tount^) in French Guinea, where Des- 
plagnes and Gu6bard found fragments and polished schist axes. 
Neolithic objects collected by Colonel Roulet include fragments of 
pottery incised with patterns of scallops and slanting, horizontal, 
or undulating parallel lines. P. Clamens reported tiny pottery objects 
in association with stone balls in the Ivory Coast. 

Later archaeological finds are more abundant and varied. In 
a tumulus near Saint-Louis in Senegal J. Joire discovered copper, 
gold, and silver jewelry, including a large gold breastplate. From 
the same source come glass, coral, and quartz beads (aggri beads), 
which Mauny does not consider to be of Phoenician origin, but 
rather eastern Mediterranean or Indian. Similar beads, as well 
as some terra-cotta and atone figurines, were reported in Dahomey 
by Dunglaa. On the left bank of the Niger (downstream from Mopti 
in French Sudan) small human figures of pottery were discovered 
at the end of 1948, which can be related to those found in 1933 
Kanianu near Djenn^, a little south of Mopti and also on the left 
bank of the river. According to Mauny, their style is comparable 
to that of similar find.*} in the Bassari and Kisai country (French 
Guinea), in the Ashanti and Sekondi country (Ghana), in the Kano, 
Jemaa, Nok, and Ifc regions (Nigeria), in the Fort-Lamy area (Chad), 
and the Krinjabo region (lower Ivory Coast). Clay heads adorned 
with feathers are still used today in funeral rites in the forest regions 
of the lower Ivory Coast and of Liberia. 

Biblioo. R. Cailti6. Journal d'un voyage il Tomboctou, I. Paris. 1830: 
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1930; P. Laforgue, Ls pr^hiatoire de TOueat sfricain, Africa, 1931: A. 
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Centers of contemporary indigenous art. Senegal. The 
absence nf sculpture (so widespread elsewhere in western Africa) 
among the Senegalese tribes (Wolof, Serer, Tukulfir, and Fulah) 
18 caused cither by their relatively early Islamization or by preju- 
dice uguinst the "ancient” crafts of the potter, smith, and carpenter 
in favor of the modern ones (weaving, saddlery, and tanning) intro- 
duced, presumably, by the dominant Hamitic population. 

The only masks of the region, the so-called "helmet-masks” 
worn by the circumcised of Casamance (between Gambia and Por- 
tuguesr Guinea), are not works of sculpture, but are made of wick- 
erwork, decorated with red seeds, and surmounted by antelope 
horns; the eyes are protruding wickerwork cylinders, and a raffia 
fringe at the base of the mask disguises the wearer. Jewelry includes 
bracelets, anklets, earrings, and pendants, of copper, aluminum, tin, 
gold, or silver. The filigree technique, unknown in almost all Negro 
Africa, is found only on the borders of the Sahara near the caravan 
routes from the north. From this technique is derived the modem 
Senegalese and Songhai cabochon and filigree jewelry. Morocco 
leatherwork, spread over an area larger than Senegal and extending 
even into French Sudan, Niger, and a part of Upper Volta, shows 
definite Tuareg and Hausa influences. 

French Guinea. The principal tribea are the Baga along the coast, 
the Kissi in the area northeast of Sierra Leone, the Malink^ along 
the Sudan and Ivory Coast borders, the Toma, who occupy the 
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area north of Liberia, and thr Koniagui and Bassari near the Sene- Ivory Coast, The artiftically productive peoples of the Ivory 
cral border. The Kisst and the Bassari have only archaeological Coast can be divided into a western group of the Atlantic forest 

sculpture; the Kissi, for religious purposes, use soapstone figurines region (the Dan, the Guere, or Ghere, and the Wobc), an eastern 

from the Kissidougou region, which they, as well as the Mendi of group (the Ha^nil^, the Guro, and the Agni) belonging to the “Guin- 

Sierra I./Cone, imitate roughly today in stone or clay. Although can’* civilizHtions, and the Senoufo, who live in the midst of the 

almost all Malinki are Moslem, they nevertheless make figurines Sudanese savatma in the north. The western tribes use masks asM>- 

and zoomorphic masks of a style intermediate between that of the ciated with the Poro, which is both a secret society and an initiation 

Bambara and of the Senoufo. TTie figurines, from 23 to 29 in. high, rite. The masks represent the thunder god, the rice eater, the fortunc- 
represent seated or standing women. teller, and the leopard; the most beautiful, by common consent. 



I'Vcnch West Africa: principal ethnic aroups (printed in bold italic capitals) and distribution of art production. Kty: (i) Boundaries of French West 
Africa; (2) northern extent of Neirro populations; (3) northern extent of funerary sculpture: (4) terra-cona figurines; (5) stone figurines. 


All the plastic arts of the Baga arc associated with a secret so- is one said to represent the first sculptor. Apart from masks used 

ciety of classic type, the Sim6, which preserves a unity among the in Poro rites, there arc “comic” ones (the doddering old man, the 

varied and frequently warring factions. Worthy of mention are too-acquiescent girl, and the stammerer) and small ones 3 to 4 in. 

such masks for the dance as the anok, representing a bird with a high, representing the “double” of the bearer, which arc real por- 

long beak on which are small horns holding magic essences; the traits executed during his lifetime and arc called ma masks. In 

tail maison d masks used in initiation ceremonies (like those all this work a great stylistic variety is evident, ranjgpng from the 

of the Dogon and Mossi); the handa mask, which is a polychrome, Dan masks, which in their purity of design seem idealized portraits, 

stylized crocodile’s head with long horns and a human nose and to those of the Gucrc-Wobe type, whose features are constru^ed 

eyes; and especially the large nimba mask representing a bust of in separate masses projecting on successive planes. No figurines 

a woman, which seems to be associated with fecundity and fertility, are found among these tribes, but all of them, especially the Dan, 

Sculpture, properly speaking, is also associated with the Sim6 and make fine utensils, among them some superb rice spoons, 

consists of small standing male and female figures, chins on their The culture of the Haoul4 and the Agni is similar to that of the 
hands, whose facial expressions recall the mndfa mask, as well as i^hanti of Ghana and belonip within the sphere of Guinean civi- 

drums supported by figures of this style. Bird themes recur in the lization. As well as ritual objects of sculptural worth (masks, figu* 

crests of masks and in the high-relief sculptures on pierced wooden rines, drums, etc.), there are also many carved objects which the 

panels placed in young bachelors’ houses. Baoul6 themselves appreciate simply for their esthetic value: bobbins, 

Along the coast, imitations of the Portuguese colonial style in combs, hairpins, circular or rectangular stools, and doors with human 

architecture can be seen in the use of exterior staircases of adobe, or animal figures in bas-relief. The Baoul6 masks are varied, but 

flanked with balustrades and railings of wood cut out to imitate their function in public life is little known. The Gu mask represents 

wrought iron. a human face with shiny, black, modulated surfaces subtly varied; 
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the Kakagye, or Guli» mask showa a stylised oxhead painted red 
and white; the Janus-faced Do mask, protector of the village against 
enchanters, has two faces painted red and white and is crowned with 
a small figure of a leopard. The jewelry is of excellent quality: rings, 
bracelets, and ankle rings in bronze, copper, and sometimes gold. 
There are also, in gold, beautiful mask-shaped pendants showing 
the faces of dead or captured chiefs, which were once hung from the 
sabers of victorious kings; homed masks probably connected with 
the worship of the god Nyamye; and pendants in the shape of round 
or rectangular plaques. The Haoul^ also make weights for measuring 
gold dust similar to those of the Ashanti. The Agni women make 
fragile earthenware figurines, portrait-statues of kings or noblemen 
modeled at the deathbed, some of which date from the 17th century. 
The Guro have been influenced by the Baoule; they have carved 
bobbins and certain types of polished and often polychrome wooden 
masks embellished with horns or crowned with birds. 

n'he Senoufo have masks and figurines (now largely exported 
by Europeans) C4irvcd in a kind of ebony that becomes hard and 
black with age and colored with a black dye applied on a red base. 
The best work stems from the secret society Do (literally, “secret'*), 
or L6. There arc wooden gbon masks of huge animal heads, endowed, 
according to the Senoufo, with superhuman powers, especially against 
sorcerers. Apart from “fecundity fetishes” for marriageable young 
girls, today considered no more than dolls, there are small male 
and female coupled figures used in divination and ointment boxes 
whose covers are decorated with the bird motif. The Senoufo also 
know u crude variation ol the cire-perdue method of casting. 

Togo and Dahomey. Artistically speaking, 'I'ogo and Dahomey 
arc practically indistinguishable. The foundation of the Dahomey 
kingdom, between 1600 and 1625, cun be traced to an Ewe tribe 
of Togo, the l''on, who found here Yoruba people whom they called 
Nago, and it is often difficult to tell whether a work from Dahomey 
is of Kon or Nago origin. Among the arts of the region wood sculpture 
was most closely allied to religion and produced statues of gods, 
figures of protecting geniuses, objecth for divination, and statuettes 
of twins (ibejt). But it also hod a secular use in the carving of thrones, 
emblematic statues of kings, and recados (Port.) — scepters of wood, 
metal, or ivory, given by the king to his chiefs and bearing his coat 
of arms and an emblem alluding to a saying or an event in his life. 
The statues of kings are similarly emblematic: King Glele is pictured 
as a man with a lion’s head, alluding to an utterance of his at the 
time of his coronation. 

Among the objects used in Fa divination (a ceremony of Mos- 
lem origin introduced by the Yoruba at the beginning of the 18th 
cent.), there are beautiful wooden vessels with colored bases rep- 
resenting a snake, a bird, or a chief on horseback surrounded by 
his musicians, and trays whose edges arc carved with different fig- 
ures in intaglio. Metal sculpture is sometimes of great size and 
partly made of European sheet metal and bolts, as are the famous 
statues of Gu, the god of war, in the Mus^e de PHomme and the 
collection of C. Ratton in Pans. Lesser figures in brass or copper 
represent groups or scenes of everyday life. Finally, there are the asen, 
or ase: ritual receptacles of iron or, more rarely, of brass, made by the 
smith-jewelers of the Iloutoudji quarter of Abomey and crowned with 
animal, human, or other devices or allegorical significance, also of metal. 

In Dahomey, clay modeling also is important, and the best- 
known examples of this statuary are the polychrome figurines of 
everyday people in the Ethnographic Museum in Geneva. The 
earthen figures placed in houses or in the streets, which £. Foa con- 
siders divinities, arc probably analogous to the representations of 
Legba (divine messenger) photographed in 1931 by the Dakar- 
Djibouti Mission in the sanctuaries of Matchatin and Menodo (Ouidah). 
There is abundant pottery, such as covered jars and lamps of Yo- 
ruba origin, with sculptured ornamentation of various small human 
figures. But the masterpieces of Dahomcan modeling are undoubtedly 
the framed bas-reliefs that adorn the outside walls of the “royal 
palaces” of Abomey. These bas-reliefs, illustrating sayings of die 
king, historic or religious events, or themes of fantasy, are one of 
the rare examples from Negro Africa of the use of a plastic art with 
architecture. Each bas-rclicf forms a picture 29 in. square; its figures 
are of sun-dried earth painted with vivid colors of vegetable origin. 
The doors of the royal palaces of Abomey are also carved with em- 
blematic motifs in hi^ relief. 

The Fon have two pictorial arts: the carving of calabashes (ves- 
sels made of gourd shells) and the making of appliqu6d fabrics. 
The calabash decoration is ranged in several tiers, the most important 
of which shows stylized or deformed animals and is an allegorical 
message from the artist to the recipient. The appliqu^d fabrics, 
executed by an artisan caste of Abomey, are most often linked to 
funerary art; they are hangings with appliqu^d cutouts of vivid colors 
whose motifs correspond to the words of a eulogistic song written 
by an intimate friend of the deceased, and constitute true pictograma. 


Upper Volta. Three tribes show artistic activity in this terri- 
tory. They are the Lobi, living in the bend of the Black Volta; the 
Bobo, north of the bend; and the Mossi, settled in the Ouagadougou 
region. 

The I.iobi comprise a group of widely scattered peoples: the 
Koulango, Dorossi^, Gan, Dian, Teguessi6, the Lobi themselves, 
and the Birifor. Their sculpture is poor. A three-legged stool, often 
decorated with a hclmetcd head, is very common among them. The 
so-called Lobi masks, according to Kjersmeier, arc copies of Baoule 
masks, of little artistic value and foreign inspiration. The metal 
jewelry of the Lobi, the Bobo, and the Mossi often has vegetable 
motifs, and there are copper pendants, used as prophylactic charms, 
in the shape of a sheathed knife, a homed viper, or a chameleon. 

The Mossi are within the sphere of the Sudanese savanna cul- 
tures, and their art is the result of borrowings both from former 
inhabitants of the area and from neighboring peoples. They have 
wooden ceremonial masks, of which the wando (smgular, wadngo) 
arc found only in villages inhabited by craftsmen, particularly smiths. 
Carved in the soft wood of the kapok tree and painted black, red, 
and white, this mask has a highly stylized face and is surmounted 
by koba antelope horns (straight or curved according to the sex of 
the mask) and a tall, thin palette, pierced and carved; the whole 
is reminiscent of the tall Dogon mask. If the mask is feminine, a 
small female figure is sometimes attached to the palette. There 
are also old and rare ancestor statuettes, as well as copper figurines 
made by the cire-perdu<‘ method showing scenes of daily life. These 
last, produced lor tourists, have little esthetic interest. 

The Bobo, according to tradition the oldest inhabitants of the 
region, ate noted especially for an art form linked with architecture 
— a combination, as already noted, very rare in Negro Africa. 
H. Baumann describes vividly colored figurative or geometric paint- 
ings resembling those of Portuguese Guinea and the banks of the 
Benue, and mural decorations in clay bas-rclief (twins, couples m 
erotic poses, animals, and reptiles) intended to bring about fertility 
and abundance. Little is known about the masks, which conic mainly 
from the Bobo-Dioulasso region. They arc used for funeral cere- 
monies and agrarian rites and, although usually zoomorphic, aome- 
times represent people, for example, the Fulah girl. Othera, like 
those of the Mossi, are reminiscent of the tall Dogon mukt. llie 
Bobo produce finely carved stools, in which H. Lehmann aeea an 
affinity with the duho of the Antilles, and figurines made by the cire- 
perdue method tlmt resemble those of the Mossi. 

French Sudan and Niger. The most important tribes, artistically 
speaking, arc the Bambara and the Dogon. I'he Bambara, descen- 
dants of the founders of the great Sudanese empire, live today in an 
agricultural society in which the smiths, who are of a despised caste 
but are nccc.sHary because of their religious role, are also wood carvers. 
I'hcir art is varied: ancestor figures, masks, musical instruments, 
dolls, puppets, and decorated everyday objects. Lem points out 
three areas of production: the Bamako region on the Niger, the 
Fourou region around Bougouni, and the Kinian region, astride 
the districts of Sikasso, Koutiala, and S^gou. The masks arc connected 
with youth organizations (ntomo) or such traditional societies as the 
Komo in the S6gou region, the Korc in the Bani, and the Nama in 
the Beledougou. The ntomo mask is anthropomorphic, and those 
of traditional societies are generally zoomorphic, representing lions, 
monkeys, hyenas, and other animals. The headpieces of masks 
{tyi wara) worn by members of the Fla-n-kuru or the N’tieko socie- 
ties in agrarian rites depict the “ancestor chain” or highly stylized, 
finely wrought male or female antelope. Ancestor figurines seem to 
have become quite rare; in 1935 Lem collected some beautiful old 
examples. Among everyday objects there are carved wooden locks 
of a type spread by Islam from the Near East and Kabylia to Tangan- 
yika and Chad. Those of the Dogon and Bambara depict human 
beings, crocodiles, lizards, tortoises, or crescent moons. 

Dogon art is among the best of French West Africa, at least 
in its religious implications and in the number of representations 
it embodies. The Dogon live in the cliff region at the center of the 
Niger bend. United in an agricultural, patriarchal society, they 
have a complex religion with an extremely precise ritual under- 
lying all their activities. Their art, of essentially religious inspira- 
tion, includes masks, ancestor figures, and everyday objects decorated 
with sculpture. Their rock paintings cannot be definitely termed 
archaeological because they arc still being painted over for ritual 
purposes during certain ceremonies. Dogon figurines, like those 
of the Bambara, have become very rare; the work of trained smiths, 
these anthropomorphic ancestor figures were used in funerals and 
considered sacred. 'I'hcir masks, made of bark, braided fiber adorned 
with cowries, or wood, arc used today in elaborate ceremonies of 
initiation or at funerals but no longer in agrarian rites. The wooden 
ones are sometimes spotted or decorated with black, white, or red 
triangles. They represent social types (the old man, the old woman, 
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the hunter, the shoemaker, the magician, and the young girl), ani- 
mals (monkeys, crocodiles, different species of antelope, hyenas, 
hares, or lions), and spirits. There is a tall mask, called maison d 
itages, surmounted by a long plank of colored, cutout wood that 
may reach a height of 17 ft., and a mask called kanaga in the shape 
of a cross of Lorraine. All these masks are the work of nonspecialists: 
proof, according to Leiris, of the existence of a real popular, as opposed 
to a professional, art. The mask societies, taken together, arc called 
awa, according to Griaule, a word equivalent to the Greek “cosmos.” 

Ritual material (rhombs, vessels, musical instruments) and 
household objects (locks, shutters, dcjors, butter boxes) have sym- 
bolic designs illustrating some aspect of the Dogon cosmogony. 
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Jean Laudp 

Colonial construciion. European colonization, begun in the 
15th century with the Portugueae, was continued, in turn, by the 
Dutch, English, and French. It has left many traces in Senegal, 
French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mauritania, and Dahomey: fortifica- 
tions, new cities built along standard patterns, and, particularly in 
the 19th century, civil and religious buildings. Today most of the 
urban settlements, especially along the coast, arc quite modem and 
are rapidly developing according to well-regulated plans. 

Some places and monuments of historical interest in Senegal 
are the mosque on the small island of Gor6r, the Estress fort, the 
castle of St. Michael, the fortifications of M^nnaghen, Mouit, Thies, 
and Rufisque (19th cent.), various houses and gardens of the 17th 
and i8th centuries at Dakar, and the 19th-century city plan of Saint- 
Louis (founded in 1658). In French Guinea important architectur- 
al remains are found on the island of Roume ( 1 5th cent.), at Kcrouand 
and at Timbo. On the Ivory Coast, at Tabou, there arc ruins of 
Portuguese buildings, whereas the French fort of Dabou remains 
almost intact. In Dahomey, French and Portuguese blockhouses 
are preserved it Ouidah (17th cent.), as well as the walls and “royal 
palaces” of Abomey, the latter having been made into a museum 
of local art, A city typical in appearance is Porto-Novo, formerly 
the scat of a native kingdom of the 18th century. In the mountains 
of Mauritania, the inhabited centers called hoar present interesting 
examples of native construction: Chinguetti, Oudanc, Tichitt, Nema, 
Oualata, and Atar. In Upper Volta there arc ruins at Gaoua and 
at Ouagadougou, founded about the year 1000. The buildings in 
French Sudan are of particular interest; the local architecture, for 
instance at Djenn6, was influenced by the Moroccans. A fort at 
M^dine (Kayes) and one at Bafoulab6 bear witness of the activity 
of Faidherbe and Galliani (19th cent.). At Gao, seat of the Songhai 
kingdom, there ia preserved a beamed pyramid of brick, the tomb 
of the Askia Mohammed Ture (1493-1528), as well as a typical mar- 
ket place. Djenn^, one of the most beauti^l cities of French Sudan, 
has narrow, winding, streets, adobe houses with terraces, and a 


mosque with minarets. Tombouctou, a flourishing city in the time 
of the Songhai, haw square houses with decorated doors and contains 
an old mosque and the remains of the old city surrounded by walls. 
Mention should also be made of Bamako, a modern city with a native 
quarter; Mopti, built on three islets m the Niger, with square houses 
of ocher earth and a celebrated mosque; Kayes, with tall buildings 
in grey stone; and Sikasso, with ruins of the old ramparts. 

Illustration: 1 fiff. in text. 


AFRICA, NORTH. Under this heading are grouped the 
modern states of Libia, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, and Rio de 
Oro, which are all bounded by the Sahara on the south and 
consequently have always gravitated toward the Mediterranean. 
Moreover, during considerable periods of their long history 
they have had a comnion civilization, with the result that to 
some extent they form a cultural unit. 

SuMM.\HY. Successive culture'* of North Africa (col 62): 
Introduction; Prehistory arid protohistory — the indigenous peoples; 
The Phoenicians and the (irveks; The Romans; The Vandals and the 
Byzantinty, Islam; Some aspects of the period of European influence. 
Libia (col. 79); Prehistoric centers; liisloncal centers: a. Cirenaica; 
h. Trtpolitanui and Veezan. Tunisia (eol. 91). Algeria (col. 105): 
Prehistoric ct^nters, fitttorual centers. Morocco (col. 124). Rio de 
Oro (col. 129). 

;>uccEssivii cuLrunF,^ ok North Africa. Introduction. North 
Africa, situated in the let operate zone, has an extensive Mediterranean 
coastline and on the south is cu^ fnmi the rest of the continent by 
the immense Sahara Desert, which makes overland communication 
with central and southern Africa diflicult. As a result it has naturally 
turned toward the countries of Mediterranean Europe and the Middle 
East. In every epoch its easdv acceSMible coasts have tempted navi- 
gators in search of new commercial outlets with such sheltered gulfs 
as Gabes, Hammamet, Tunis, Bougie, Oran, and Melilla, such deep 
channels as that of Bizcrtc, and numerous inlets suitable for ports. 

A mountainous elevation, consisting primarily of two long, parallel 
ranges, the Maritime Atlas and the Saharan Atlas, with plateaus be- 
tween them, cuts off the precipitation originating in the north and 
northwest. Only the Algerian coastal region and northern Tunisia 
east of the line of mountams enjoy a rainfall sufficient to assure regular 
harvests. On the plateaus, on the other hand, the rainfall is extremely 
irregular, and on the far side of the Saharan Atlas there is virtually 
no precipitation. By contrast, Morocco, to the west, has a broad 
Atlantic coast that assures sufficient iriigation for the whole meseta. 
An easily passable strait divides it from Spain. 

These fundamental facts readily explain the path taken by the 
various civilizing mflucnccs: (1) currents of Middle Eastern ori- 
gin — Phoenician navigators, Byzantine and Arab invaders; (2) currents 
from southern Europe — from Greece, particularly Rome, and later 
France; (3) currents from the West — especially the Vandals and the 
Moslems of Spam. 

Despite its great size and the vicissitudes of history, North Africa 
has a certain cultural uniformity because of the people who have 
inhabited it from the beginning of historical time — the Libyans, 
or Berbers. Its unity was only relative, however, since the divisions 
and groupings of tribes within it were many and subject to frequent 
change. 

The various civilizations found a terrain well suited to their 
development, especially in the regions in which the climate was 
favorable — the Tunisian Sahel and the wide plains and river valleys 
of Morocco — though sometimes they succeeded in penetrating the 
mountainous sections as well. The locations of some cities appear 
to have been determined by the single geographic factor of distance 
from the coast; Kairouan, Achir, Kalaa, and TinmAl are examples. 

In various regions, there arc fairly abundant remains of the 
cultures that flourished before historical times, but it is not possible 
to reduce them to any unity or to relate them in anything more than 
a provisory fashion to the better-known cultures of adjacent countries 
(see PREHISTORY; PALBO-AFKiCAN CULTURES). It 18, howcver, impossible 
to apply the criteria of dating employed for other areas, such as 
Europe, to the African regions with which we arc dealing. In these 
regions it is not unusual for ways of life and monuments that we are 
accustomed to attribute to the earliest eras of human existence, the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic periods, to have persisted well into the 
historical age, sometimes up to the time of Roman domination. 

A final consideration, of a geographic nature, pertains to the 
problem of human grouping. Tunisia appears to be characterized by 
an ancient and highly developed civilization of an urban type, whereas 
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Algeria, by contrast, is a rural country, and Morocco maintains 
a certain balance between the two ways of life. The fact that the 
rural element is customarily obstinately conservative, whereas the 
urban element tends to be open to innovation, clarifies the distinction 
between the two types of artistic expression in North Africa: on 
the one hand the rural art of the Berbers, and on the other the urban 
art strongly influenced by the East. The former shows an extraordinary 
continuity over the years; the latter has been affected by all the 
successive civilizations of North Africa. 

Prehistory and protohistory — the indigenous peoples. Although 
certain sporadic discoveries in North Africa can be classified as prod- 
ucts of the lx)wcr Paleolithic era (Acheulcan, Moustenan, Aterian, 
etc.; the Magdalenian civilization is completely absent in Africa), 
the industry of the Upper Paleolithic age is characteristic of the entire 
region. This period is called "Capsian," from Cupsa (present-day 
Gafsa in Tunisia), the place where it was first recognized. Some 
prefer the more comprehensive term “Gactuli” (the Roman name for 
the Libyans who inhabited the semidesert region lying between the 
coastal zone to the north and the Sahara to the south); others would 
use two terms to distinguish the two geographical regions — *‘Truc 
Capsian" for the eastern region from Circnaica to Tunisia and **Ibero- 
Maurusian" for the western region, including Algeria and Morocco. 
The latter alludes, as the name suggests, to the analogous culture in 
southern Spain. In fact, according to Vaufrey, the True Capsian 
occupied a rather limited area made up of a part of southern Tunisia 
and a small contiguous area in Algeria (the limitation may be ex- 
plained by the small number of people who would carry such a culture 
into Africa, apparently from western Europe). To the “Upper 
Capsian,*' of which the Ibero-Maurusian would comprise a parallel 
phase, Vaufrey assigns an area extending farther north but not to 
the sea and toward the west only as far as the meridian of Algiers. 
On the other hand, Vaufrey recognizes a broad expansion of the 
Maghrib in the Neolithic age, from the Gulf of Gabes to the shores 
of the Atlantic, which apparently endured for a considerable time 
— until the Phoenician colonization. Tripolitania and Cirenaica arc 
not included in Vaufrey’s conclusions. The evidence gathered in 
Tripolitania up to the mid-aoth century is slight and fragmentary 
and does not come from any systematically explored site. In Cirenaica, 
the grotto of Hagfet et-Tera, the only methodically excavated site, 
revealed products that arc quite distinct from although in some ways 
analogous to the products of other Upper Paleolithic cultures in 
Africa and elsewhere. 

As a result of the many explorations conducted in the southern 
part of the region, a great deal of material was discovered in the 
decades immediately preceding the mid-zoth century. Though some 
sections of this region have been relatively little studied by archaeol- 
ogists, it is safe to say, nevertheless, that the artistic manifestations 
themselves extend through the whole region, from the Egyptian 
border to the Atlantic. Particularly notable groups are those at El- 
Auennt in southern Cirenaica, at Wadi cl-Agial and Fezzan in southern 
Tripolitania and the region of the Gulf of Sidra, and at Tassili in the 
south of Algeria to the west of Chad. In the western region, from 
Mauritania (see Africa, french west) to Algeria, incised represen- 
tations predominate; m the eastern area, and especially in Tassili and 
in the El-Aiicnat massif, monochrome and polychrome cliff paintings 
arc associated with the petroglyphs. 

Although this tnatcrial has been studied and classified according 
to subject, technique, and style, it is not yet possible to date it with 
certainly or even to place it precisely in relation to the customary 
prehistoric and historical periods. Even the relative chronological 
order is still hypothetical. It is, therefore, impossible to decide, 
except in the case of the most recent products, which populations 
produced them. 

In the most general division, that between products of the pre- 
camel ine and camel me periods, so named because of the absence 
or presence of representations of camels (or more precisely of the 
dromedary, which was introduced into the area in the historical period, 
perhaps even a.s late as the Roman period), the carvings and the 
paintings in which there appear indications of tropical fauna that 
flourished during a period of humid climate (hippopotamuses, croc- 
odiles, giraffes) are considered to be the older ones. Nevertheless, 
contrary to the assumption of some scholars, it does not seem that 
even these can be extended back into the Paleolithic era but only 
into the Neolithic, when climatic conditions favorable to this type 
of fauna must have persisted at least in some areas. In fact, at the 
beginning of the Ccnozoic age — the present geologic period — as 
a result of the frequent rains following the disappearance of the last 
glaciers, many sections of the Sahara were covered by flouri.shing 
arboreal vegetation and were inhabited by tropical fauna. The climate 
also permitted areas of settlement and stopping places for nomadic 
peoples in the very locations w'here incised and painted representations 
arc now found. The representations arc in a lively, naturalistic style 


that compares favorably with that of representations of Franco- 
Spanish Paleolithic art. P. Graziosi, with the support of other scholars, 
distinguishes two principal groups in the sphere of precameline art 
and m painting in particular. The older group may be attributed to 
hunting peoples, and the more recent, in which herds of cattle and 
horses appear, to pastoral peoples. Some of the pastoral repre- 
sentations, which continued up to the cameline age, resemble the 
preceding ones in style, but they gradually sink into miniaturism 
or into increasingly rigid schematization in which the figures are 
ultimately composed of two tangential triangles. At midcentury, 
a more complex and varied sequence of styles was being recognized 
as a result of new discoveries of rock pictures in the area of Tassili in 
the Azger. The Garamantic peoples, identified today as Berbers, 
are believed to have produced the most recent of these representations, 
some features of which — carts drawn by oxen or horses, men whose 
heads are adorned with feathers — parallel the descriptions of these 
peoples provided by Herodotus and other Greek and Roman writers. 

With the exception of this one ethnic correspondence, nothing 
is known of the sources and parallels of these representations or 
of their relationship to those of other regions of the Mediterranean 
or Africa. There is no doubt that they bore some kinship, on the 
one hand to the products of the Iberian peninsula and, in more 
recent groups, to those of predynastic Egy])t and Crete, and on the 
other hand to those of other regions of the Sahara and to eastern and 
southern Africa (Bushmen). However, it is more diflicult to say 
by which reciprocal influences the relationships were determined 
and to specify the center or centers from which this art spread (sec 
AFRICAN cultures; PALEO-AKRiCAN CULTURES). Indeed, among the 
peoples who from the beginning of the historical period have inhabited 
the parts of North Africa in which the cl iff representations have been 
found, all knowledge connected with the prehistoric production of 
incised or painted figures has disappeared. Probably these figures 
should be attributed to Paleo- Mediterranean racial groupings whose 
ethnic characteristics persist in the Libyan-Berber peoples. Of the 
desert nomads, the Tuaregs have preserved a greater number of 
archaic elcment.s, but, like the other peoples of the area, they have 
no written or oral tradition concerning the cliff art or the people 
who produced it. 

Similarly, in the Neolithic period there first appeared examples 
of the type of megalithic monument called the “dolmen," which 
was constructed in this region by the Libyans up to the Punic and 
Roman era, together with other types of tombs, alwaya of dry ma- 
sonry — tumuli, grave circles, and small cylindrical towers. 

Pietro Romanelli 

The present-day remains of the indigenous population of North 
Africa are called Berbers, a somewhat imprecise term, since it does 
not refer to an authentic ethnic or cultural unit. Nevertheless these 
groups, so diverse from the point of view of composition, have 
inherited a common language and common customs rooted in pre- 
history and in part reflected in their artistic production. 

The Berbers are migratory peoples who move along well-defined 
routes according to the needs of their cattle. Alternatively they are 
settled peoples living generally in the mountains or in the Sahara. 
Their types of habitation vary from region to region, but the most 
original are the following: (i) In Morocco (Grand Atlas region), 
a great number of qa^ba have survived. This is a sort of collective 
granary with very high walls and many battlemonted towers, frequently 
built in the form of a truncated pyramid. These buildings resemble 
antique fortresses, the pressed-clay walls often dark red with the 
upper part whitewashed, (z) In Algeria, the villages in Kabylia 
consist of houses, grouped on the most inaccessible hilltops, which 
open on a narrow court and arc covered by a semicircular tile roof. 
In the Mzab district there are tall white minarets rising above the 
cities, which are laid out on terraces. In the Aurfcs Mountains, the 
houses are of dry masonry with flat roofs and recall those of the 
Moroccan Grand Atlas. (3) In Tunisia, in addition to the cave 
dwellings of Matmata, found also in the Tripolitanian Jebel, the 
collective granaries of M^denine and M6tameur and the rural houses 
of Djerbn should be noted. 

The majority of these buildings arc decorated with original 
geometric motifs, among which the isoscelaa triangle predominates. 
'^Pherc arc lines of alternate triangles, triangular battlements, rosettes 
in triangular form, lozenges enclosing a cross, open triangles, squares, 
and rectangles. The wooden doors arc also frequently decorated 
with simple geometric figures. 

Berber art is also revealed in numerous domestic objects: in 
pottery vessels, in fabrics, and in wickerwork; and it serves the 
purpose of personal adornment in tattoos and in jewelry. 

It is safe to say that there exist “masculine" and '^feminine" 
Berber art forms, the former completely unchanging through the 
years, the latter sometimes undergoing innovation. For example, 
the decorative motifs employed by wood sculptors and jewelry makers 
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(‘‘masculine” techniques) differ substantially from those used in 
weaving and in vases modeled by hand (“feminine” techniques). 
In the “masculine” motifs, curved lines are used successfully; the 
“feminine,” partly for tecimical reasons, are usually more stylized 
and abstract. 

Naturally it is impossible to trace the origin of these decorative 
elements, which are remarkably similar to motifs in the most diverse 
and distant civilizations; but it is probable that the sculptors of 
wooden jewelry cases are sometimes inspired by local Byzantine 
decorations, and this is certain in the case of the sculptors of doors. 
The Berber jewelry makers have unquestionably felt Moslem influence, 
both directly and by way of Spain (see saharan-bbrbbr cultures). 

Louis Golvin 

The Phoenicians and the Greeks. For Cirenaica (ancient Cyrenaica), 
the part of North Africa cast of the Gulf of Sidra, the historical 
period began with the era of Greek colonization. In the area to the 

— Tripolitania, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco — it is deter- 
mined by Phoenician colonization. Greek colonization began with 
the founding of Gyrene about the middle of the 7th century n.c., 
l^hoenician colonization before the end of the 3d millennium b.c. 
The difference in the colonizing peoples produced a cultural distinction 
between the two regions which lasted to the end of antiquity, that 
IS, until the time of the Arab invasion, although from the time of 
the Roman conquest both were part of the same political unit, as 
they returned to the Byzantine empire following the brief period 
of Vandal domination. 

The region to the east of the Gulf of Sidra followed the vicissitudes 
of Greek culture from the archaic through the classic, Hellenistic, 
and Roman periods. In the first main period, comprising the archaic 
(q.v.) and classic ages, the monuments of Cyrenaica — actually 
of Cyrene (mod. Circnc), since today wc have sufficient knowledge only 
of these — are modeled largely on the forms and tastes of Greece 
proper; only ethnic relationships or more direct contacts with Greece 
could at this time have pmduced a greater affinity with Hellenistic 
products and creations. Among the oldest sacred structures whose 
remains have been recognized beneath their extensive and some- 
times ludical later transformations, the plan of the first Temple of 
Artemis in Cirene tecalls the Temple of Printas in Crete, and, in 
Rtructural technique, the older Temple of Apollo recalls the Temple 
ot Hera at Olympia. In fact, with the exception of the great Temple 
ol Zeus on the eastern hill of the city — dating from the 6th century 
B.C’ or the first half of the 5th, a date which should perhaps be re- 
considered in the light of recent research — none of the architectural 
monuments of this period present a trace of those forms, alien to the 
harmonic balance of the creations of Greece proper, that arc found in 
some buildings of Asia Minor, Sicily, or Magna Graccia (south- 
ern Italy). 

In sculpture, the archaic period in Cyrenaica produced objects 
of high quality, for the most part of marble, a material which the 
region lacks completely. With the exception of some older pieces 
that recall works of the island of Thera or of the eastern Aegean 
I.slunds, such products consistently show the inspiration of Attic 
models. Whether they are imported examples or the products of 
local shops, they prove beyond doubt tlial from the earliest times 
Athens was the most significant source of influence on the artistic 
activity of Cyrenaica. 

n^his does not exclude the fact that practical requirements or 
religious traditions determined the creation and persistence of certain 
artistic forms that can be considered native to the region or at least 
much more common there than elsewhere. This is evident in the 
diverse character of sepulchral monuments: the monumental, free- 
standing sarcophagus, the rectangular or circular heroSn^ and the 
rnck-cut chamber with an architectural facade. Arranged along the 
steep banks of the rivers that cut into the sides of the plateau, these 
chambers create an ornamental frieze about the city. Again, it is 
evident in that type of funerary sculpture, whose significance is as 
yet unexplained, which gradually, without abandoning its primitive 
fonn, develops from a featureless head or bust to a veiled female 
shape, repreaenting only the upper part of the figure. 

In the Hellenistic period (sec Hellenistic art), Alexandria, and 
to a much lesser degree Rhodes and the other artistic centers of 
Hellenism, joined Attica in exercising an influence on Cyrenaica, though 
without entirely supplanting it. This is not surprising, considering 
the geographic proximity of these centers and especially the common 
tule of the Ptolemies, under which Cyrene, directly or indirectly, 
came at this time. The coastal cities, especially Ptolema'is and Apol- 
lonia, enjoyed a period of expansion whose imprint they retained 
throughout the Roman period. 

The Jewish revolt in the last years of Tnyan’s reign caused a 
decisive break in the cultural and artistic development of Cyrenaica. 
The violence of the rebels and the no- less violent repression by the 
Homan government inflicted a blow on the region from whose effects 


Hadrian and his immediate successors tried in vain to revive it. 
To judge from archacidogical evidence, the city that suffered most 
was Cyrene, whose monuments, beginning with the great Temple 
of Apollo, wen* radically reconstructed as a result of the revolt. How- 
ever, their new forms were totally different from their previous ones. 
The architecture of this period is clearly distinguished from that 
of the preceding period by a profound alteration in the fundamental 
canons of Greek architecture* (cf the third I’emplc of Apollo) and 
by the introduction of new forms, drawn especially from the East, 
which could be called “baroque.” In sculpture, although here, too, 
there appear products of the school of Aphrodisias in Asia Minor, 
there is nonetheless an increasingly prevalent orientation toward 
the workshops of Alexandria and Attica. The result was the per- 
petuation, under this aspect, of the distinction between Cyrenaica 
and Africa west of the Gulf of Sidra, or perhaps west of Tripolitania, 
which has a position intermediate between the first and second cultur- 
ally as well as geographically. This distinction was greatly accentuated 
after the division of the Roman empire, which caused Cyrenaica to 
gravitate toward Constantinople and western Africa toward Rome. 
Alexandria and Athens remain the two centers of cultural and artistic 
inspiratioti for Cyrenaica; however, little life and activity remained 
in the region, reduced almost to a mere coastal strip, while the interior 
was increa.«ingly subject to liie incursions and raids of the indigenous 
Libyan peoples. A study of the writings of Synesius, bishop of 
Ptolemals, a product of the school of Hypatia, the Alexandrian Nco- 
platonist, w*ho remained imbued with Neoplatonism even after hia 
conversion to ChriNtianity, is very revealing for a knowledge of the 
Cyrcnaican area during the 4th and 5th centuries. Building and artistic 
activity were extraordinarily modest in this period, the only examples 
worthy of note being the I'hristMn churches, all of which were built 
on u basilican plan. Many were constructed of materials removed 
from other buildings and were afi 'imed only with mosaics. In these 
arc repeated, without any particular distinctive quality, the customary 
motifs of the decorative and figurul symbolic repertory created by 
the artists of Byzantium and Asia Minor. 

Greek colonization in Cyrenaica, as elsewhere, was effected on 
the basis of individual cities. Cyrene and Barca, on the plateaus, 
whose ports in time developed into the two cities of Apollonia and 
Ptolema’is, and Teucheira and Euhcsperidcs (Berenice), on the coast, 
were the cities founded by the Greeks in the region. Otherwise, 
Greek influence was almost nonexistent. This is not to say that re- 
lations between the Greeks and Libyans were lacking: indeed, we 
know from the constitutional charter of Cyrene in the 4th century 
B.c. that mixed marriages were frequent. Such relations, however, 
did not have any notable consequcncea for the state of Libyan civi- 
lization and did not appreciably influence their mode of life. Hence 
the absence of urban or quasi-urban centers, except for those named 
above, and the meagemess of their isolated monuments, with the 
exception of occasional tombs; hence, too, the absolute lack of any 
trace of Greek influence in works from the hands of the native Libyans. 

At one time the rows of upright stones seen on the Cirenaican 
plateau, especially in the region near Cirene (Beda, Messa, El-Safaaf), 
were attributed to these people and to this penod if not to an even 
more remote one. A more careful consideration excludes both an 
origin distant in time and, even more, any particular religious signifi- 
cance for such arrangements. In all probability these are the remains 
of enclosing walls constructed of large, upright stones originally 
joined together by a web of smaller material that has been lost. Ap- 
parently these walls belong to the Roman period, when, more than 
at any other time, a system of real property was imposed on the 
region. 

T’he crude sculptures of the grotto of Slontn, however, the 
figures forming several rows and usually grouped in threes, should 
be considered as an expression of native art. But it is difficult to 
establish either the significance or the date of these works. The 
grotto paintings at Agfsa, which probably date from the 3d centur>^ 
constitute a unique example. 

In the regions to the west of the Gulf of Sidra, colonization by 
the Tyrian Phoenicians, which began, as wc have seen, before the 
end of the zd millennium b.c., w^as carried out through the establish- 
ment of several commercial centers — Utica, Hadrumetum, Hippo 
Diarrhytus, and Leptis (later called Leptis Magna). Because the.se 
centers attracted the native Libyan population of the adjacent territory 
and because they were good places for trade, they gradually de- 
veloped into cities. One colony was destined to rise to the position 
of the metropolis of northwest Africa: this was Carthage, whose 
founding is traditionally placed in 814 B.c. The development of 
Carthage was favored by its situation at the point of easiest passage 
from Africa to Italy and thence to all Europe, at approximately the 
midpoint on the Mediterranean coast, and by the fertility of the land 
lying immediately behind it. 

The original name of Cartha^ — Qart Hadasht, “New City” — 
indicates that either at the same site or nearby^the Phoenicians mutt 
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previously have founded another trade center. Wc have no monu- 
mental evidence of this older city founded by the Phoenicians, who 
came from the east carrying not only the rather modest products 
of their own industry and culture but also the products of the more 
advanced and creative peoples of the eastern Mediterranean — those 
of Cyprus, Greece, and Egypt. Hut archaeologists are in the process 
of following the development of Carthage from its beginnings by 
means of the numerous cemeteries which have come to light through- 
out the whole area and which are chronologically distributed from 
the 7th century n.c., and perhaps also from the 8th, up to the fall 
of the city in the middle of the ad century B.c. On the other hand, 
the “tophet” of Salammbo belongs to a period prior to the oldest 
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Sea and into the southern part of the Iberian peninsula. It was, of 
course, precisely this extension of its interests outside Africa that 
caused the conflict with Rome which was to bring about the down- 
fall of Carthage. But though its trade was predominantly maritime, 
the influence of Carthage was nonetheless a determining factor in 
the case of the native Libyans — for all the Libyans, and not merely 
for the small number who came under the direct dominion of Carthage. 
The Libyans, although they recognized the Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians as foreigners, gradually accepted their language, religion, 
and social order. So it was that at the end of the antique period the 
Libyans remained Punic, a cultural orientation that Rome never 
succeeded in overcoming. Yet the Punic civilization, like the Phoe- 
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tombs — indeed, according to some, prior to the establishment of 
the commercial renter that preceded the city founded in 814 B.C. 
According to the curlicat dating proposed for them, the ceramics 
of this area, which may be regarded as cither Cycladic or Phoenician 
imitations of sub- Geometric Greek work, cannot have been produced 
later than the middle of the 8th century b.c. 

The objects found in the tombs give evidence oi the flourish- 
ing of Phoenician trade rather ilian of the artistic activity of the 
people, their accomplishments as artisans, or those of the descendants 
of their colonists, the Punic people of Carthage. The local products 
arc, in fact, scarce, of poor quality, and generally imitative of imported 
ones, which arc, in contrast, better and more numerous. These imports 
include proto-Corinthian vases, Egyptian scarabs, Etruscan water 
containers, and small Italo-Corinthian va.scs. 

The conquest of the mother country by the Persians facilitated 
the independent development of Carthage. Situated at the midpoint 
on the long North African coast, Carthage dotted that coast with 
numerous colonies or minor trading centers, in order both to facilitate 
navigation and gradually to gather into its hands all the commerce 
flowing from the interior of the continent to the sea. It even puslied 
some of these colonics beyond the Pillars of Hercules, onto the shores 
of the Atlantic, with the intention, it would seem, of taking over 
the gold trade of the rivers that run to the south of the Atlas Mountains. 
Next it extended its influence to the great islands of the Tyrrhenian 


nician one that had given it birth, was not an original culture in its 
own right. Its constituent elements, which it never succeeded in 
unifying organically, were derived from the other civilizations with 
which It successively came into contact (see phobnician-punic art). 

Carthage was destroyed in 146 b.c., so completely that very little 
remains, aside from the tombs and an occasional sanctuary notable 
chiefly for votive vases and for steles. Thus, little is known of its 
plan and of the nature of its buildings. However, some information 
is provided by literary sources and by the somewhat reduced and 
summary representations of those buildings, especially the temples, 
on the votive and funerary steles. On the basis of these steles, it 
would seem that in the earliest period, in the 6th and 5th centuries 
B.C., Punic architecture drew its models from Egyptian architecture, 
taking from it certain characteristic elements, such as the mold of 
the cornices, capitals without astragals, and the decorative use of 
the winged solar disk, but adding elements of different origin, auch 
as the Phoenician palmette and the Aeolic or Ionic capital. Later 
the Carthaginians imitated the Greeks rather than the Egyptians, 
not merely in individual architectonic elements but also in the form 
of the buildings and the general plan of the city. Strabo tells us 
that Carthage was the equal of great centers such as Rhodes, Massilia 
(Marseilles), and Cyzicus; and Appianus speaks of great colonnades 
surrounding the military port. Yet with respect both to the quality 
of the building materials (Africa has very few marble quarries, and 
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wc do not know whether these were in use at this time) and to the 
esthetic accomplishments of the architects, such comparisons and 
dates are to be taken quite broadly, and Carthage must have been 
a rather crude imitation of the great Hellenistic cities of the cast. 

Still less can be said of the sculpture than of the architecture — of 
serious sculpture, at any rate. A certain Bocthos of Carthage is 
mentioned in an inscription at Ephesus; but his name leads us to 
believe that he was of Greek origin, and there is no doubt that there 
were Greek artists in the African metropolis and that works executed 
elsewhere, especially in nearby Sicily, were imported there. In the 
case of the sarcophagi of the cemetery of St. Monica, we do not 
know whether they wore made in Carthage or imported from out- 
side; but in any event they were created to hold bodies of Carthaginian 
origin and religion, and they are clearly imitations of analogous 
monuments of Sicily and central Italy. The Carthaginian coinage 
IS an imitation of the coins of Syracuse, with a female head reminiscent 
of that of the nymph Arethusa. The funerary and votive steles, on 
the other hand, are local products: they represent, within aediculae 
and little temples, figures and symbols peculiar to the Carthaginian 
world and are decorated with palmettes, ray wheels, and other motifs. 
In general they are quite modest products from which it is difficult 
to form an idea about the taste of those who commissioned and 
executed them; but they have certain stylistic characteristics that 
associate them with analogous works from a characteristically Libyan 
environment. This may be a fortuitous association, or it may be 
the effect of reciprocal influence; for there is no doubt that this civili- 
zation was diffused among the Libyans, as wc have seen, and influenced 
them far more extensively than did the Greek culture. Certain 
Numidian and Mauretanian kings, such as Masinissa, Micipss, and 
Juba 11 , tried to further the development of this Greek culture; 
but, as in Cyrenaica, Hellenism remained foreign to the mass of 
thf population. Moreover, the very kings or leaders who looked 
on ii with a lively sympathy were unable ever to accept it fully enough 
to abandon their own traditional forms in the monuments they 
erected, as is demonstrated by certain sepulchral monuments 
characteristic of Libyan Africa, ^me of these — for example, that 
of Thugga, of the 2d century B.c., constructed apparently by an 
architect with a Punic name, and that of Kroub — arc characterized 
by elements peculiar to Punic architecture. Others, such as the Me- 
ilracen and the so-calb'd “Tomb of the Christian Woman** (Toml>cau 
de Is Chr^tienne, PL. i8), represent only monumental enlargements 
of a wholly indigenous form of sepulcher, the stone tumulus. In 
this enlarged version, however, the tumulus is decorated with Doric 
and Ionic columns, clearly imitative of Greek architecture, which 
was known to the Libyans through Carthage; and the sepulchral 
chamber within is more ample and complex in its formal develop- 
ment. This is especially true of the “Tombeau dc la Chr^tienne,** 
in which the chamber is preceded by a long helicoidal corridor, one 
of the elements that have raised doubts as to whether the tomb is 
to be attributed, along with the Medracen, to a period prior to the 
Roman conquest, as has been commonly assumed, or whether it 
should be assigned to a much later period, especially since even ot 
the end of the antique period the practice of building tombs in the 
form of stone tumuli was continued or revived in the djedar of 
western Algeria. These were built, in forms externally and internally 
more complex, by princes and chieftains of indigenous tribes who 
regained their independence with the fall of imperial authority. 

The Romans, The establishment of Roman authority meant 
the entrance into the regions to the west of the Gulf of Sidra of a 
cultural force of greater vitality and of a civilization more easily as- 
similated by the peoples of this area than the Hellenic had been. 
Like the Hellenic culture, Roman culture was the patrimony of 
H minority, of the urban and bourgeois classes; but unlike Greece, 
Rome succeeded nevertheless in creating a large class of Romano- 
Africans — Roman and Italic immigrants, Romanized Libyans, and 
Punic peoples. The influence of this class was an important factor 
not only in North Africa but in the rest of the Mediterranean world 
as well. Rome achieved this less by violence — that is, through 
military conquest — than by the far more effective means of exploit- 
ing political and economic interests, and as a result of its own moral 
superiority. Thus at no point did Rome impose its language, religion, 
or customs by force; rather, the peoples themselves, albeit only small, 
select groups of them, gradually adopted voluntarily the Roman 
language, religion, and customs. In consequence, both externally 
und in the more significant aspects of its spiritual activities, the life 
of Africa was a Roman life (see african-roman art). 

The cities were Roman in aspect. The principal source of wealth 
in Africa, both under the Romans and before, was the cultivation 
of the fields; this the Romans, taking up a practice initiated by 
Carthage in its own small hinterland, encouraged throughout the 
empire. They perfected methods of cultivation, varying them accord- 
ing to the nature and climate of the various regions, coastal to 


semidesert, and providing as much water as possible. In consequence, 
reservoirs, aqueducts, barricading dikes, and dikes for the diversion 
of rivers arc among the most characteristic structures of Roman 
Africa. But although the primary source of Africa's wealth was 
agriculture, urbanism was highly developed. The cities, whose popu- 
lation and size depended on the degree of productivity of the surround- 
ing lands, were the nerve centers of the area in the sense that African 
life, which was nourished m the country, found its expression in the 
cities in community activity, religious ceremonies, commerce, and 
entertainment. C^inseciuently, the cities are of paramount importance 
for an understanding ot the artistic activity of the region. Outside 
them there were only some wealthy feudal estates, such as that of 
Zlitcn in Tripolitania. I^hese were few in number in the early days 
of the empire but more numcMous from the 3d century on, and 
especially in the 4th and 5th centuries, when, embittered by economic 
crises and social struggles, the great landholders chose to abandon 
the cities and the burdens that civic duties entailed and to take refuge 
in country dwellings, which became in their turn autonomous centers 
of varied agrarian activities. 

What knowledge wc have of the fonii and complexity of these 
noble villas comes more from representations of them, such as those 
of the mosaics of Thabraca (.Tabarca) and of Carthage (the so-called 
“Dominus Julius'* mosaic), than from the rums of the buildings 
themselves. As a result of their structural fragility, the villas have 
been destroyed, so that almost always the sole remaining elements 
arc the pavement mosaicii that decorated the various rooms. Much 
more plentiful and valuable is the evidence of urban construction, 
which is preserved in greater quantities and in better condition in 
Africa than in any of the other Roman provinces of the West. This 
evidence sometimes extends to an entire urban complex, giving 
information not only concerning specific types of buildings but con- 
cerning the layout of whole cities, whether of Roman origin or merely 
enlarged and developed in the Roman period from preexisting nuclei. 

There is no doubt, in fact, that the old Phoenician and Punic 
coastal cities and the few major Libyan centers of the interior con- 
tinued in existence after the Roman conquest. In rare instances 
their locations were changed. Carthage, destroyed in 146 B.C., after 
the failure of the attempts of Caius Gracchus and of Caesar to restore 
it to life by relocating it very slightly in order to circumvent the 
religious condemnation of Scipio, finally grew up again, through 
the efforts of Augustus, in the same area as Dido’s city, where it 
remained until it was abandoned after the arrival of the Arabs. The 
new Carthage, like the other newly founded cities, of whicli the 
best-known example is the Trajanic colony of Thamugadi (Timgad), 
developed, according to the rules of Roman urbanism, on a rectangular 
plan; the old centers, on the other hand, were expanded with less 
conformity to the rectangular plan either by altering the primitive 
layout in so far os possible or by building adjacent to it new quarters 
arranged according to the Roman plan. Cities built along the slopea 
of hills, numerous in the interior, were adapted to the configurations 
of the terrain and extended along terraces, partly natural and partly 
artificial, which were joined by sharply sloping streets or by ramps 
or steps, as in Thugga. 

The center of city life was the forum, which was sometimes, 
but not invariably, placed at the topographical center of the inhabited 
area. The sliape of the forum of the Roman city in Africa was inter- 
mediate between the square form of the Greek agora and the elon- 
gated rectangular plan of the Italic forum. Basically rectangular, the 
difference between the long and short sides was nevertheless always 
rather slight. The plan was often irregular, because of the necessity 
to adapt or incorporate earlier elements or for reasons not yet clearly 
recognized. The Severan fonim of Leptis Magna, although it appears 
to have developed originally according to a unified plan, also presents 
notable and singular anomalies in the disposition of various build- 
ings in relation to one another and constitutes the most conspicuous 
example of a new forum adjacent to an older one. At Leptis such 
a creation was in all likelihood decreed by Septimius Severus, the em- 
peror who promoted it in order to beautify the city with a complex 
of monuments rivaling those of the capital of the empire as well 
as those of the great Hellenistic cities. In other cases, as at Cuicul 
or at Thubursicum Numidarum, the location of the new public 
square resulted more or less naturally from the necessity of meeting 
the growing urban need for an enlargement of the primitive nucleus. 

Around the forum and the porticos that usually surrounded it 
were the buildings most closely connected with the public life of 
the city — the basilica for judiciary audiences, the curia for meet- 
ings of the municipal senate, the principal temple, which was dedicated 
to the Capitoline triad or to the guardian deities of the city, and some- 
times also the market. The basilicas have an elongated rectangular 
plan but do not always have the apse on the shorter aide opposite 
the entrance wall. Rather, the apse sometimes opens from the longer 
aide flanking the forum; this occurs necessarily when there arc two 
apses, as in the Severan basilica at Leptis. Ilie curia has a simple 
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rectangular ground plan at Thamugadi; it is flanked rather than 
preceded by a covered court at Sabrata; and at Leptis it has the 
ground plan and appearance of a temple. 

With regard to temples, in addition to the purely Italic-Roman 
type on u high podium (which in some cases, as in that of the gens 
Septimia at Cuicul or in the capitol of Thamugadi, is extremely 
high) with a cclla preceded by a deep forecourt and a prostyle usually 
having four but sometimes six or eight columns, there is also a type 
apparently dictated by the religious traditions native to the region, 
where the old Punic divinities, such as Tanith, Baal, and Eshmun, 
were still venerated by the majority of the population, albeit under 
such Roman names as Caclcstis, Saturn, and Hercules. Divine triads 
were numerous among the Punic peoples and resulted in those temples 
with triple celiac, sometimes preceded by a large covered court as 
in the Temple of Saturn at Thugga. The temple of Caclestis in the 
same city is exceptional, a periptcros of Romano- Italic type with 
six columns at the front but enclosed in a temenoa of semicircular 
form which some interpret as on allusion to the lunar character of 
the goddess. 

Some typically indigenous sanctuaries, such as that at Thi- 
nissut, arc of a wholly different plan and type and are composed of 
a scries of quadrangular halls irregularly divided by covered courts. 

An older and more usual form of the market place is the quad- 
rangular court with a tholos in its center, as at Gigthis and Cuicul. 
At Leptis there arc two of these tholoi; and later, as at Thamu- 
gadi, there is an apse curving frum one side of the court. Bathing 
establishments are numerous throughout the region, and in most 
cities there are more than one. The larger of them — at Carthage 
(the Antoninc baths), Leptis, Thamugadi, and Cuicul — are modeled 
on the great Homan baths laid out along a central axis, that is, with 
identical rocjms disposed symmetrically on either side of an axis 
along which are the piscina, fngidarium, and caldarium. The minor 
buildings arc more varied in number, size, and distribution of accessory 
chambers, with public and scmipublic baths sometimes connected 
with thermal or medicinal waters. Such buildings were usually 
richly decorated, and some were truly museums of sculpture. The 
pavements were almost always adorned with mosaics and the walls 
and ceilings with mosaics and paintings. With the exception of the 
'^sca baths’* and ’’hunting baths” of Leptis, little remains of them. 

The theaters, fairly numerous in both large and small Roman 
cities in Africa, have no especially significant characteristics. They 
were rarely so situated that the builders could take advantage of a 
natural elevation of the land for their mcline, which usually depended 
instead on external architectural structure. The scaenae frontes with 
many rows of columns, such as the partially restored ones at Sabrata, 
Leptis, and Thugga, were grandiose. In some cases (Sabrata, Hippo 
Regius) the front of the platform was also decorated with sculpture. 
At Carthage, and perhaps in other major cities as well, in addition 
to the theater for dramatic representations, a second building, similar 
but smaller and covered, the odeon, was used for musical perform- 
ances. The circuses and amphitheaters were less numerous and their 
characteristic elements even less noteworthy. The most elaborate 
was that at Thysdrus, called, not without reason, the ’’African 
Colosseum.” 

The houses at Thamugadi, Cuicul, and Volubilis arc well known. 
In the wealthiest and most ample, the rooms are usually arranged 
around an open central court, which sometimes but not always had 
a portico (thus it cannot precisely be called a peristyle). This court 
was fiot very large and was often laid out as a garden with a fountain 
in the center. Among the rooms the tablinurn was notable for its size 
and decoration. It lay along the back of the court and opened onto 
it through a wide doorway divided by two columns. The more modest 
houses, found especially at Thamugadi, vary in size, and their few 
rooms, always more than one to a single ’’block,” are situated according 
to the allowances of space. Houses with partially or wholly sub- 
terranean dwelling rooms are typical of some cities, such as Bulla 
Regia and Thugga. This peculiarity was evidently dictated by the 
desire to protect the rooms from heat, as in the cave houses still 
numerous in the regions of the I’ripolitanian and Tunisian Jebel. 

Tombs that include a room excavated in the ground and acces- 
sible through n well standing before it are in the Punic tradition. 
The funerary remains were placed in open niches in the walls, as 
in the columbaria, but the arrangement was more irregular: the 
ashes were enclosed in glass or terra-cotta urns, stone funarury vases, 
or stone or lead caskets. The use of sculptured sarcophagi was not 
very widespread; on the other hand, there were numerous mausoleums 
constructed on a quadrangular plan with several levels and with an 
architectural decoration of columns and niches on the front and sides. 
Mausoleums m the form of an obelisk arc peculiar to Tripolitania 
and southern Tuni.sia. Although this type had a long history in 
the region, as may be seen from the mausoleum at Thugga (ad cent. 
B.C.), It reached its greatest popularity during the Roman period. 
Particularly characteristic arc the monuments in the cemeteries of 
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Ghirza in Tripolitania, which contain mausoleums not only in the 
obelisk form but also in the form of a peripteral temple, frequently 
decorated with crude reliefs of hunting or agricultural scenes (pl. ai) 
— a strange mixture of classic elements and local motifs which 
we And as well in the names of the Libyans who were buried there. 
These wore partially Romanized Libyans who lived on the fringes 
or even quite beyond the confines of the Roman empire but who, 
despite an innate sense of independence which kept them in a state 
of rebellion, nevertheless tried to appear at least superficially aware 
of the civilization and art of Rome. 

The Roman monuments in Africa, considered with respect to 
their architectural forms and to the style of their decoration, are 
not distinct in any significant way from the more common forms 
found in the provinces of the western part of the empire, and they 
moat closely resemble the monuments of the Iberian peninsula. Ln 
contrast to the taste prevalent in the eastern provinces, in Asia Minor 
and in Syria, these monuments are not intended to astonish with 
their grandeur of scale or the abundance and refinement of their 
decoration. A sense of balance and sobriety, in spite of a rather rough 
appearance, is dominant in them, especially in those of the first 
two centunes of the Roman era. The materials at the disposal of 
the builders — sandstone and limestone — contribute not a little 
to this sober effect, for Africa contained only a small quantity of 
marble and imported the rest. The greater number of public build- 
ings, even in the more important cities, were constructed of sand- 
stone and limestone, both the walls and the architectonic membering. 
Sandstone was usually covered with plaster, both to make it resistant 
to atmosphenc conditions and to give it a more pleasing appearance. 
Private buildings, and even the public ones in minor centers, were 
still more cheaply constructed, with walls of little irregular stones 
contained within a framework of pilasters of cut stone or sometimes 
merely of packed earth. Tlie Severan buildings at Leptis Magna 
are an exception. In these the actual introduction, rather than the 
mere influence, of the architecture and decoration peculiar to the 
East 18 clearly visible, perhaps as a result both of the wishes of the 
imperial patron and, even more significantly, of the important con- 
nections of that region of Africa with the eastern basin of the Medi- 
terranean. These connections largely account for the work in Africa 
of the artists of Aphrodisias, in Asia Minor, which is probably not 
limited to l..cptiB but extends also to the two other great cities of that 
region, Oca and Sabrata, where perhaps it had already arrived before 
the 3d century — by the time, that is, of the Antonines (cf. the 
arch of Marcus Aurelius at Oea). On the other hand, relations with 
the Attic and Alexandrian sculpture workshops can be seen in the 
sculpture found at Leptis m the old forum as well as in the theater 
and baths. Thus, although in the remainder of Roman Africa we 
find fine works of marble and bronze sculpture only at Caesarea 
and Volubilis (where, at any rate, they must be considered with 
reference to the collection eagerly acquired by Juba II), I.«cptia 
is perhaps the only city that has yielded works not from modest 
local workshops but cither imported or produced by some immigrant 
Eastern or Greek artist. 

The truly great African art was that of the mosaic (pls. 23-28). 
Numerous examples, dating from the ist to the 5th centuries and 
into the Byzantine period, are found everywhere, from the large 
cities to the more merest centers, and in buildings scattered throu^ 
the countryside. The majority come from private houses and villas, 
but some public buildings, such as baths and basilicas, were also 
decorated. Usually these mosaics decorated the pavements, which 
have best resisted the destruction of time; but sometimes they 
also appeared on the walls and ceilings, which were more often 
decorated with painting. Surviving evidences of wall mosaics are, 
however, scarce (Zliten, the sea baths of Leptis Magna, Sabrata in 
Tripolitania, Thysdrus in Tunisia). The subjects and decorative 
motifs of the mosaics arc extraordinarily varied. Some are geometric, 
others arc drawn from the world of vegetation, and still others are 
mythological or genre scenes or representations of familiar events 
(races in the circus, spectacles m the amphitheater, country life, 
religious ceremonies). The style and execution also are varied, 
but the derivation from Alexandrian and Asiatic models is always 
striking. The artists and artisans must have taken these models 
from albums and pattern books, almost always limiting themselves 
to varying the composition, assuredly without understanding it, and 
to exercising what skill they possessed in trying to obtain the best 
decorative effect. 

The spread of Christianity into the region carried with it a new 
element of artistic inspiration, which did not, however, bring about 
the introduction of new forms of expression but made use of forms 
already in use. The only new type of building was the basilica, for 
which the models were taken above all from the western Roman 
world. The churches, which were very numerous in the cities but 
were also, from the 5th century on, scattered in great numbers through 
the countryside, have for the most part an elongated rectangular plan. 
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The fa9ade, to the >ve8t, ia in raro inatancea preceded by an atrium 
and more often only by a narthex. I’he interior ia divided into aialea, 
and more frequently than elaewhere there are more than the usual 
three; for example, there are nine at Damua el Karita in Carthage, 
seven in the Basilica Majorum and in St. Cyprian at Carthage, seven 
in the great basilica on the western hill at Tipaza, and five at Orl^ans- 
ville. The aisle divisions are formed by piers or columns or by coupled 
piers and columns; the nave is covered by a wooden roof, the aisles 
vaulted. The apse is sometimes but not always flanked by two spaces 
known as the "prothesis*’ and the "diaconicum," which, following 
Eastern precedent, later become characteristic. Usually there is no 
transept. The altar is in the middle of the central nave, and the 
apse is elevated, sometimes over a half-sunken crypt. Next to the 
church is the baptistery, with a font usually circular or polygonal 
but sometimes cruciform. Buildings with a centralized plan, used 
either as baptisteries or as memorial chapels {cellae trichoTae)t are rare. 
Frequently there are great complexes consisting of several churches, 
generally constructed successively, or of churches, chapels, a mon- 
astery, and other buildings. Among the most noted are those of 
Theveste, Cuicul, Carthage (Damus el KariU), and Thamugadi 
(this last being of Donatist origin). 

Repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt, the Christian buildings of the 
4th and 5th centuries,* with such exceptions as the great basilica of 
Theveste, give little evidence of structural unity. Many of them 
must have been assembled of salvaged materials; only certain elements, 
such as impost blocks and corbels, were built expressly with Christian 
figures and symbols, generally of a very simple character. 

Nevertheless, their interior decoration must have been rather 
lively, for we know from documentary sources that on the walls 
there were pictures representing scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments. Of these, however, virtually none remain. Perhaps there 
were also mosaics on the walls, but only those on the pavement remain. 
Ill these are repeated old classic motifs, geometric and figural, 
the latter given a Christian meaning. In some Tunisian churches 
It was a fairly common practice to decorate the walls with plaques 
of terra-cotta tile which were either purely decorative or inspired 
by scenes from the Old and New Testaments. Other sculptured 
works were rare, such as two reliefs in the Mus^e L4ivig^ric at 
Carthage, which represent the Adoration of the Magi and another 
scene of less certain meaning, perhaps the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds. 

Subterranean cemeteries similar to the Roman catacombs are 
rare in Africa, though they are found at Hadnimetum, Sirte, and 
Sabrata. More common were open areas containing tombs in simple 
or decorated chests or in chests covered by a rectangular tumulus 
of heaped stone or earth, plastered on the outside and sometimes 
also decorated on the top by a mosaic showing the dead person among 
floral and symbolic motifs (at Thabraca, Thaenae, etc.). Tombs of 
venerated personages were sometimes enclosed in celUte trichorae^ 
which made up the nucleus of a cult center or which were constructed 
ill the guise of a chapel near a church. 

Sarcophagi, of which the most notable is without doubt that 
found at Theveste (now in the church of T^bessa), in which the 
central figure has been considered the personification of the Roman 
church, were not numerous. 

Pietro Romanblli 

The Vandals and the Byzantines, The disintegration of Roman 
power, the religious conflicts that troubled Christianity even though 
it had triumphed in Africa over the pagan religion, and dynastic 
leading to new conflicts, combined to put North Africa 
in Much a state of anarchy that the Vandals readily conquered it 
after pasaing triumphantly across Gaul and Spain. For approximately 
a century, from 430 to 530, Barbary and, in particular, Proconsular 
Africa and Bizaccna (present-day Tunisia), like northern Numidia 
(the region around Constantine), were to know Vandal domination. 
Nothing remains of this except for a few poorly dated tombs and 
some jewelry of uncertain provenance. 

The reaction of the Romanized population to Vandal domination 
induced the Byzantine emperor Justinian to launch a powerful attack 
on Barbary under the command of Belisarius. The Vandals were 
conquered; Carthage was taken, and North Africa passed under 
Byzantine dominion. The Byzantine boundary lay somewhat outside 
the old Roman one, and the new occupants limited themselves to 
building some military fortifications on the far side of the line. The 
whole frontier was marked by redoubts, usually constructed on the 
niins of Roman forts and fortified towns. The fortified Byzantine 
towns in Africa were surrounded by a triple series of protective 
battleworks, including an encircling wall that protected the. out- 
skins of the city and a broad, deep moat surmounted by a parapet. 
The Walls, which were made of two faces of cut stone filled in with 
various materials, were usually from 26 to 3a ft. high, and their aver- 
age thickness varied from 6 to 8 ft. 


Byzantine military architecture did not bring about great in- 
novations in Africa, lliough inspired by Eastern schemes, in general 
it by no means demonstrates the characteristics of Eastern cities, 
for the newcomers in Africa were confronted by cenain immediate 
necessities. The builders worked hastily and sometimes even care- 
lessly, employing Roman remains as much as possible without hesi- 
tating to mutilate or disfigure a triumphal arch or to demolish build- 
ings to procure construction materials. 

Nor did Byzantine art show very original characteristics in eccle- 
siastical architecture. The basilicas were reconstructed according to 
the plan of contemporary Eastern churches. In contrast, it was in 
the decoration nf Chnstian monuments that the Byzantine period 
showed local traits clearly distinct from those of the Middle East; 
the inspiration came from indigenous lemples and particularly from 
the geometric decoration previously mentioned. But the contacts 
are reciprocal, as we can see irom some Kabylc caskets decorated 
with symbols that are clearly Christian. 

Islam, In 670. Okba ('Uqbah ibn-Nafi') founded Kairouan, the 
first citadel to consecrate the Moslem victory in North Africa. This 
almost legendary accomplishment had been preceded for 25 years 
by a series of more or I'^ss victorious raids and was followed by 
difficulties that by no means ended with the great captain’s triumphal 
march to the Atlantic m bSi. The resistance did not come from the 
Byzantines, who were conquered rapidly enough, but from the 
Berbers. The closing years of the 7th century were characterized 
by Berber revolts. The early years of the 8th century saw the Moslem 
conquest definitively consolidated, but religious struggles shook the 
land throughout the century until the appearance of the first Moslem 
dynasty in North Africa that of the Aghlabids of Kairouan. Almost 
simultaneously, a Moslem dynasty flourished in Morocco also, founded 
by Idris, an Arab refugee. It\ this way, during the gth centufy the 
two extremities of the Moghnt) were firmly secured in Moslem hands, 
while in the center, in Algeria, a new dynasty arose, that of the Rusta- 
mids, which had its capital at Tihcrt. A century of peace, which 
local conflicts and raids on the coasts of Sicily and Italy did not 
disturb, allowed the country to recover a certain amount of prosperity. 

In the loth century, new upheavals occurred at the hands of the 
Fatimids, one of the seven most powerful sects of Islam, who took 
over the throne of Kairouan and drove off the Rustamids of Tihert, 
disturbing the tripartite balance established in the 8th century. The 
Idrisids, conquered by local tribes, then retreated into the shadows 
and disappeared, leaving Morocco in total anarchy. 

The Fatimids, however, dreamed of winning back their supremacy 
and nf installing themselves in the East, the center from which Islam 
spread. Levying troops among those Berber tribes to which they 
owed their success, they arrived in Egypt in 970 and founded Cairo, 
yielding the throne of Kairouan to the Zirids, Sanhaja Berbers who 
had lived until then in the central Maghrib, where their capital, 
Achir, was located. These Zirids showed themselves competent 
rulers, both at Kairouan and in the central Maghrib, where the 
Hammadids, a collateral branch, were to found a dynasty and con- 
struct a capital at Kalaa. 

The bulwarks and araenal gate of Mahdia are to be credited to 
the Fatimids and even more to the Zirids. The Hammadids protected 
their city with thick bastions exemplified by some remains at Kalaa 
and a fine door at Bougie, the Bab al-Bahr. 

In Ifrikia (now Tunisia) as well as in the central Maghrib traces 
can be found of bridges and aqueducts belonging to this period, 
especially at Sabra-el-MansOriyya, Mahdia, Kalaa, and Bougie. 

At Kalaa the minaret presents externally a motif of niches that 
either are semicylindrical or have a flat background, like those found 
also at ManSr. It is clear that the inspiration for these decorative 
themes must have come from Ifrikia, where there arc niches of the 
same type in the portico of the mosque of Mahdia and in the old 
mihrab. Often in the upper part these grooves open in the form of 
a shell or beehive. 

Recent discoveries indicate that another decorative theme was 
in use at Kalaa at the end of the nth century; muqamait or 
forms that project like stalactites. These seem to have been extremely 
popular later in the 12th century, both in the Maghrib and in Norman 
Sicily and Spain. 

Wood, stone, and marble were skillfully used foi columns, original 
capitals, modillions, and finely decorated architraves. 

In the loth, nth, and nth centuries the art of ceramics was 
also a thriving one. At Kalaa, as at Kairouan and rjiicwhcre, many 
different techniques were employed in the working of glazes, from 
simple varnishes to those with metallic brilliance; at an intermediate 
stage were the polychrome ceramics, varnished and unvarnished. 
Flora and fauna themes, human representations, and Arabic script 
were used, in addition to geometric motifs. Decorative writing had, 
in fact, an important place in both painting and sculpture: the letters, 
which are highly stylized and almost indecipherable, are acoom- 
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modated to the needs of the artist. They arc elongated and twisted 
into volutes, rosettes, and tendrils. 

Meanwhile, the most notable event of North African history 
was taking place — the invasion of the Hilalian Arabs, nomadic 
bandits sent by the Fatiniid Caliph of Egypt into the Maghrib to 
punish the Zirids, who had freed themselves from the control of 
Cairo. This invasion marks a definite and revolutionary turning 
point in the destinies of North Africa. Ifrikia and the greater part 
of the central Maghrib were devastated. But this eruption from the 
East entailed, in a surprising and unexpected fashion, a break with 
the East itself, and it was probably these same nomadic hordes who 
themselves brought the germ of anarchy. 

Until this time all the civilizing influences had come from the 
East. The great Okba, in founding Kairouan and in constructing 
the first North African mosque, was inspired by Eastern art, and 
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and Sfax and for the construction of the mosques at Bdne (Sidi BQ 
Marwan) and T6n^s in Algeria. 

The related and rival dynasty of Beni Hammid built as their 
first capital Kalaa, which was celebrated for its palaces and mosques; 
their second one. Bougie, was still richer than the first 

As we have seen, the invasion of the Arab nomads marked a 
break between the East and the West. The Maghrib, convulsed by 
struggles until then, must have undergone changes at the hands 
of the now conquerors, the Almoravids, who had come from the 
depths of the Sahara and were distantly related to the Zirids, though 
of uncertain ethnic origin. They imposed their faith and laws on 
all western Barbary, conquered Spain, and penetrated as far as the 
central Maghrib. Thus, although they were an obscure, little-ad- 
vanced Saharan group, the Almoravids helped promote one of the 
most important civilizations of the ancient world, that of Moslem 



his example was to be faithfully followed by his successors, par- 
ticularly by the Aghlabids, who were the great builders of the 9th 
century. 

The Aghlabids were responsible for the Great Mosque of Kairouan 
as it is seen today, constructed on the remains of the mo.squc of 
Okba of 670. They also restored the Great Mosque of Tunis, the 
foundation of which goes back to 732, and built that at Soussc in 
850 and at Sfax m 849. The Aghlabids were also responsible for 
military fortifications and grandiose palaces such as that at Rakkada 
near Kairouan, and for works of notable public importance, such 
as cisterns, aqueducts, and bridges. 

At the other end of North Africa, the Idrisids distinguished 
themselves through the construction of Fez, which they endowed 
with numerous mosques, the most important of which, built in 859, 
still exists. 

In the central Maghrib the Rustamids had made an important 
city of Tihcrt, of which unfortunately there remain only a few vestiges. 
After the Fatimid invasion they built Sedratu, from the ruins of which 
we can obtain some idea of the destroyed Tihert. 

In the loth and nth centuries, under the Fatimids and their 
successors, the Zirids, the Berbers continued to respond to Eastern 
influences; but this was more true of Tunisia and the central Maghrib 
than of Morocco itself. 

Although the Fatimids did not prove to be great builders like 
their predecessors, they constructed Mahdia in Ifrikia and endowed 
It with a beautiful mosque. The fine palace that al-Man^ur had con- 
structed at Sabra-cl-Mon^Qriyya should also be noted. 

In addition to the palace and mosque at Achir, their capital 
in central Maghrib, the Zirids arc responsible for the embellishment 
of the Great Mosque of Kairouan and of that of Tunis, the Zaytuna, 
as well as for the enlargements carried out in the mosques of Sousse 


Spain. They built their capital at Marrakech and adorned it with 
a fine mosque of fired brick, but they also built other religious build- 
ings at Fez, Tlcmccn, and Algiers. 

Their splendor was to be of brief duration, however, for in the 
first half of the izth century they were supplanted by other Berbers, 
the Almohads, who came from the Grand Atlas and quickly took 
possession of the conquests of the Almoravids. They occupied Spain 
and put an end to the reign of the Hammadids, seizing Bougie and 
Kalaa. At the same time the Zirids had been driven from the coast 
of Ifrikia by the Sicilian Normans who, in their turn, had to yield 
before the power of the Almohads. 

From this time on, inspiration came from the West, and the 
art of the Maghrib borrowed its themes essentially from the Hispano- 
Moorish repertory. This tendency lasted until the 17th century, 
that is, until the Turkish period. 

During the 13th and 14th centuries, new dynasties broke up 
the Almohad empire. The Hafsids, of Almohad origin, ruled Tunis; 
Tlemcen was defeated by the 'Abd al-Wadids; and Fez came under 
the rule of the Merinids. 

To these Merinids wc owe the Great Mosque of Fez-Djedid 
(1267-1395), the mosque of Taza (1291), that of Ouebda (1296), 
and that of Al-Zhar at Fez (1357). The ’Abd al-Wadids, on the 
other hand, are responsible for the minaret of Agadir, the mosque 
of Sidi Bel Hassen, and that of Ulad al-im&n at Tlemcen, which was 
also enriched with famous monuments by the Merinids, under whose 
rule it came briefly. The Mosque of Mansurs, of which there 
still remains part of a flne minaret rising from the ruins, was also 
their work. 

The Mosque of Al-Ubbad (Sidi bu Medina) in the vicinity of 
Tlemcen dates from 1339; it is diatinguiahed by its monumental 
doorway and by the handsome atucco decoration of the sanctuary. 
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The tnoiques of Sidl al-HalwI (1353) and Sidl Brahim (1358) at 
Tlemcen are also monuments of the *Abd aUWadids. 

Monuments characteristic of the civic architecture of this period 
are the numerous madrasahs, or Moslem colleges. Notable are those 
at Fez (such as the Madrasah bu-Inaniyya), the Madrasah H2ah- 
finiyya at Tlemcen, constructed about 1337 and demolished during 
the 19th century, and finally that of Al-Ubbad, of 1347. 

The Hafsids constructed the Mosque of the Kasba at Tunis 
and that of Al-HawS. In addition, in 1293 they completed some 
work on the Great Mosque of Kairouan, and they erected madrasahs 
such as that called “Munta^iriyyn** (i434-.17)* 

The military architecture of this period is represented by certain 
enclosing walls such as those of Fez-Djedid, Chella, Mansura, and 
Tlemcen, and that of Tamzezdekt near Bougie. The gates Bab 
al-Jedid, Bab al-Namara, and Monastir at Tunis are the work of 
the Hafsids. 

While the Saadi shcrifa in Morocco were taking control of Fez 
and driving the Monnids out, the rest of Barbary was passing under 
the dominion of the Ottoman empire as the result of a scries of 
victorious raids by the Turkish corsairs commanded by the Barba- 
rossa brothers. This new domination in central Barbary (Algeria) 
and eastern Barbary (Tunisia) was necessarily accompanied by a re- 
turn to Eastern tradition!, while Morocco, under the dynasties of the 
shcrifs, first the Saadi and then the Alaouites, remained in the Hispano- 
Moorish cultural sphere. 

The Saadi, who long held sway at Marrakech, built numerous 
mosques there, among which were those of BAb DukkAla (1557) and 
AUMuasin (1562). But their fame as builders rested largely on the 
mausoleum erected by their princes and covered with an exuberant 
decoration that still retains a certain grandeur. 

The Alaouites also distinguished themselves through the con- 
struction of religious edifices and a great number of madrasahs. 
In the field of civic architecture the two dynasties of shcrifa built 
many palaces, of which there remain only those of DAr el Mahzen, 
Marrakech, and Fez>Djedid. Many urban dwellings up to the present 
day have been inspired by the architecture of these princely dwellings. 

Even in their military architecture the sherifs sometimes em- 
ployed decoration as a means of attenuating the severity of the line (c.g., 
the al-Mansur gate at Meknes). But in general the architecture and 
the decoration lacked originality and did not undergo any innovating 
influence, as did the countries that come under Turkish dominion. 

Finally, the new rulers erected many religious structures in 
Algeria, especially in Algiers, where the oldest mosque, that of Ali 
Hitchnin, now Notre-Dame des Victoires, dates from 1622. 

The Mosque of the PAcheric (t66o) demonstrates the typical 
plan of Algerian mosques of the Turkish period. The building is 
covered by cupolas, the principal one being oval and supported on 
pendentives; the cnicifonn ground plan is unmistakably reminiscent 
of Byzantine art, although it was built at a time when this style seems 
to have been completely forgotten in North Africa. 

Rather similar to this is the mosque of Sidl Mahrez, built at Tunis 
about 1675. It* cupolas tower above the sooks. The other Tunisian 
mosques of the Turkish period do not follow this plan, however. In 
Tunisia some unusual phenomena may be observed: the architects 
remain faithful to the column as a support for the arcade of the 
aisles, but the courtyard is displaced along one or both sides of the 
sanctuary. The minarets arc clearly inspired by those of the East. 

The Turks also constructed numerous madrasahs. Algiers 
adopted for its buildings the typical projection of the Turkish city; 
in the dwellings the upper floor protrudes and is supported by corbels 
made of wooden cylinders. Numerous palaces were also erected. 

Turkish structures in Tunisia include the Dar cl-Bcy, the D3r 
Hussein, and the Bardo and ManQba palaces. In Tunis, which is 
endowed with magnificent sooks, rich dwellings were also constructed. 

Although the various periods dealt with above give testimony 
of a certain evolution and sometimes of notable changes, Moslem 
art in North Africa gives an impression of unity which distinguishes 
It clearly from other types of artistic expression. It docs not employ 
statuary and bas-relief; it never shows representations of living beings, 
which were also banished from religious buildings. This flxed rule 
has distracted artists from careful observation of the world around 
them and caused them to turn in upon themselves; consequently, 
their creations have a cerebral character and do not produce an 
emotional reaction. Their creative impulses follow the forms charac- 
teristic of the Moslem East, either directly or through the inter- 
mediate influence of Moslem Spain. This has made theirs a composite 
art comMning Eastern and Western motifs; it is local influences that 
give it its unquestionably original characteristics. 

Louis GotviN 

SofM atp€ct$ of tho period of European ii^ueneo. Architecture 
durmg the period of European occupation and control of the various 
territories of North Africa reflects in part the force of local tradition. 


This trend, however, has tended to become more and more absorbed 
into the broad stream of modern construction methods and con- 
temporary taste. Among the most interesting results along these 
lines is the Municipal Administration Building in Algiers. The 
complete adoption of European forma is rare, however, and of com- 
paratively minor signiflcancc, especially in religious architecture. 

Problems of city planning and development arc of perhaps greater 
interest. In French Morocco the Service des Plans des Villcs was 
established to provide for the future growth of cities. Urban re- 
development has been effective in Tangier, Algiers, Tunis, Casa- 
blanca, Tripoli, Bengasi, and other cities. 

The art and environment of these regions lias exercised a per- 
ceptible influence on European painting and sculpture, particularly 
in France — for example, the art of Delacroix and Fromentin. The 
products of local craftsmen — carpets, leather goods, and jewelry — 
arc of interest. And it is not surprising tliat the European influence 
on cultural institutions having to do with the fine arts has been par- 
ticularly strong. The P>:ole8 des Beaux- Arts of Algiers and Tunis 
and particularly the various museums are important in this connection. 
Among the museums should be mentioned the MusAc National 
des Beaux-Arts of Algiers, which possesses, among others, works of 
David, Delacroix, Fromentin, Rousseau, Rodin, Degas, Ingres, Pis- 
saro, Daumier, Utrillo, Matisae, Derain, Bonnard. (Gauguin, and 
Renoir; the Archaeological Museum (Mus^e Alaoui) and the Arab 
Museum m the Bardo Palace in Tunis; the MusAe Lavig^ric in Car- 
thage; the Museum of Moroccan Art of Dar Batha at Fez; the Archaeo- 
logical Museums of Tripoli, Leptis Magna, and Cirene. Small 
museums, arranged according to up-to-date methods, are to be found 
on many of the archaeological sites. 

The new independent states of Arab North Africa, particularly 
Lib.a and Tunisia, tend to follow in the field of art the methods 
of organization established during the period of European domination. 

Biuliog. a. Prehistoric period: G. B. M. Flamand. Let Pierres Acrites 
(Hadirat Mektoubat), Gravures ct inscriptions rupestres du Nord afncain. 
Pans, loai; L. Frobemus, Hadschra Maktuba, Munich, 1925: H. Breuil, 
Lea Gravures rupestres du Djebel Ouenat. Rev. Sc.. XXV. 2. 1928; M. Rey- 
gasic. Gravures et pcintures rupestres du Tassili des Ajjers. L'Anthr., 
I93S; M. Dalluni. Mission au Tibesti. Paris. 19.16; F. de C'hasseloup-Laubat, 
Art rupcstre au Hoaear. Paris. 1938; T. Monod. Gravures, pcintures, et 
inscriptions rupestres: Contribution A IVtude du Sahara Occidental, Comit! 
d'Etudes histonques et scientifiques de PA.O.T.. Parts. 1938; R. Vaufrey. 
L'Art nipcstrc nord-africain. Arch, de I’lnst. dc Pal^ntologie humaine. 
Pans, 1939: P. Graxiosi, L'Arte rupestre della Libia. Naples, 1942; H. Lhote, 
Lini i'ouareg du Hoggar, Paris. 1944; M. Almagro Batch. Pr^historia del 
Norte de Africa y del Sahara EspaAol, Barcelona. 1946; M. Lelubrc. Con- 
tribution k Is pr6histnirc du Sahara. Lcs peinturcs rupestres du Dohonc 
(Tibesti Nord-Oricntal). D. de la Soc. Pr. de France, XLV. 1948; K. d'Alverny. 
Vestiges d’art rupestre au Tibesti orienul. JSA. XX. 1950: M. Lelubre and 
J. Cousin. Pcintures ct gravures rupestres nouvelles du Tedefast meridional 
(Ahaggar, Central Sahara). L’Anthr.. LV. 1951: H. Rhotert. Libyache 
Fclsbildcr, Darmstadt. 1952: L. G. A. Ztther. La populauon du Sahara 
anteneurc k I’apparition du chameau. B. de la Soc. Neuchflteloise de Geog., 
LI, 4, 1952-53; H. Lhote. Les Peinturcs rupestres de Tit (Ahaggar), L’Anthr.. 
LVllI, 1054; R. Vaufrey, Prehistoire de I'Afrique, I: Lc Maghreb, Paris, 
n.d. [1955]- J- Tschudi. Pitture rupestri del Tassili degli Azger, Florence. 
1956; pcintures prehistoriques du Sahara. Mission H. Lhote au Tasaili, 
Mus^e des Arts Decoratifs. Paris, 1957-58. b. Classic period: J. Babclon. 
H. Cagnat. and S. Rcinach. Atlas archeulogiquc dc la Tunisie. Paris. 1892 fl.; 
J. Toutain. Les cites romaines de la Tunisie. Paris, 1896: R. Cagnat and 
P. Gluck ler, Les monuments historiques de la Tunisie. Paris. 1898'- 
1913: S. Gsell, Les monuments antiques de TAlgerie. 2 volt.. Paris, 1901: 
S. Gsell, Atlas archenlogique de TAlgerie, Algiers, Paris. 1911: S. Gtell, 
Ilistoirc ancienno de I’Afrique du Nord, 8 volt., Paris. 1913-28; A. Merighi, 
La Tnpolitania antica, 2 vols., Verbania, 1940; P. Romanelli, La Cirenaica 
romans. Rome, 1943: L. Chatelain. Le Maroc des Romains. Pans. 1944: 
J. Carcopino. Lc Maroc antique. Paris, 1948: M. Reygasac. Monumentt 
funeraires preislamiques de I’Afrique du Nord, Paris, 1950; L. Leschi, Algeria 
antique. Paris, n.d. [1952]; F. Chamoux. Cyrene sous la monarchie des 
Battiadea, Paris, 1953: C. G. Picard. Catalogue du Musee Alaoui, n.a.. 
Collections Puniques, I, Tunis, n.d. [1955I: E. Albcrtini, L’Afrique romaine, 
2d ed., Algiers, 195.5: D. E. L. Haynes, The Antiquities of TripoUtania. 
Tendon, n.d. c. Byeantine and Islamic period: E. l..essore and W. Wyld, 
Voyage pittoresque dans la Regencr d’Alger, execute cn 1833. Paris. 1835; 
A. Cherbonneau, Inscriptions arabes. Rec. des N. et Mem. de la Soc. Archeol. 
dc Constantine, 185^-57; H. Saladin, Rapport sur la mission faiteen Tuniaie, 
Arch, des missions sc.. XIII. 1887, p. ji: P. Blanchet. Excursion archeologiquc 
dans le Hodna ct lc Sahara. Rec. des N. et Mdro. de la Soc. Archeol. de 
Constantine. 1899. p. 288 ff.; J. Colin. Corpus dcs inscriptions arabes et 
turques de TAlgerie, Department d' Alger, Paris, 1901: Gsell. Les 

Monuments antiques dc TAlgeric. Psris. 1901; G. Marcais, Album de pierre, 
plAtrc. et bois sculpte, Algiers, 1909. M. Diculafoy. Ls Mosqiiee de Hassan, 
Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscriptions et Belles Lett.. XLIl, X9i9, P> 167 ff.; 
A. Bel, Les Beni Snous et leurs mosquee. B. Archeol.. 1920, p. 470 ff.; 
E. Doutte. Le Palais de la Bahia. Francc-Maroc. IV, 1920. p. 10 ff.: A. Flury. 
Islamiache Schriftbftnder: Amida Diarbekir, Basel. Paris. 1920; A. Bernard. 
Enqulte sur I’habiution rurafe des indigenes de I’Algeric. Algiers. 1911; 
G. Margais, L’Art musulman du IX” siede en Tunisie. Acte du Congr. 
d’H. de Part, Paris. I, 1921. p. 276 ff.; J. dc la Neziere, Monuments 
mauresques du Maroc* Paris, 1924: O. Margais, Recherchet d’archeologie 
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muBulmanc, D. dc la Soc. des fouillea archioluffiQuea. Paris. 1924, P. Ricard. 
Pour comprendrc Tart musulman dans I'Afriquc du Nord et en Espagnc. 
Paris, 1924-; G. Marcais. Note aur les fouilles d'AbbAasiya, BAG, 1925: 

G. Vidaicnc. L’Art marocain, Paris. 1925*. C. Diehl, Manuel d'art byzantin, 
Paris, 1926; C. Terrasse, Mederaas du Maroc, Paris. 1927; R. Montagne. 
Un magnsin collectif dc I'Anti-Atlas, I'Agadir des Ikounka, Hesp^ris, 1929. 
p. 145 ff.: J. Cotereau, L^a maison nnauresque, Les Cab. nord-africaina. June, 
1930, p. 353 R- Montagne. Villages et kasbaa berb^res. Pans. 1930; 

H. Basact and H. Terrasse, Sanctuairea et Fortereaaea almohadca. Collection 
Hespins, V, Paris, 1932; H. Terrasse, L'Art hispano-mauresque dAa onginea 
au XIII* ai^cle. Paris, 1932. K. A. C. Creawell, Early Muslim Architecture, 
2 vola., Oxford, 1932-40. L. Poinsaot, Inscriptions chr6ticnnes dc la rdgion 
du Cap Bon. BAG. 1932-33. p. 769 fT.; L. Poinsaot, 1^ chapelle de r^v^que 
Hunonus (environs dc Sbeitlii), BAG, 1932-33. P. 7H3 fT.; A. Dessus-Lamarc. 
Etude sur le bahou. organc d’architecture muaulinane, JA. 1936, p. 529 ff.; 
L. Poinsaot, (juelquea Edifices du moyen-Age ct des temps modernes. 


of Bubalus antiquus. Here are numerous wild animals as well as 
various domesticated ones, such as oxen. The human figures are prob- 
ably of a later period. 

In three places in the mountains of Ben Ghnema are rock carvings 
of various types and periods. The human figures formed of two tangen- 
tial triangles, the elephants, rhinoceroses, and biaon arc prehistoric. 

In eastern Fezzan, north of the Tibesti Mountains in the Jebel 
Neghci, or Eahei, a few carvings have been found which are perhaps 
prehistoric. In the Tibesti, where specimens of rock art abound, the 
best figures in the most archaic style are the elephants of Enneri 
Ganoa and Enneri Figgui, the giraffes of Aczun and Orori, and the 
ostrich of Enneri Fofod^. Paintings in a naturalistic style have been 
found in the regions of Ouri and Gomeur, in the eastern Tibesti 
Mountains, and 111 Enneri Aranaba in the Dohone. 



Cirensica and Tripolitania: principal centers of antiquity. 


Paris, 1936; L. Torr^s-Bslhas. Modilloncs de lobulos. Archive cspaflol dc 
arte y arqueologfa, Madrid, 1936; E. Albertini. G. Marcais, and G. Yver, 
L’Afrique du Nord frangaiac ct Thiatoirc, Lyon. Pans, 1937: H. Terraase, 
L'lnHuencc dc I'lfnqiya sur I’architecturc musulinane du Maroc avant 
les Almohades, 111* Congr. dc la F^d^ration des Soc. bavantes de I’Afnque 
du Nord, Gonatantinc. 1937. p. 55 1 ff.: H. Terrasse, Kashas berb^res de 
I'Atlas ct dcB Oasts, Paris, 193H: H. Terrasse, Unc portc inArinide dc FAs 
Jedtd, Ann. dc I'lnst. d’Et. O., Algiers, VI, I947. p. 53 ff.: G, Marcais. 
Art chrAtien d’Afrique ct art bcrbAre, Ann. dell'lstituto univ. onentale di 
Napoli, Mel. Beguinot, 104Q. PP. 63-75: H. Abd-el-Wahab, Villcs arabes 
disparucB, MAI. W. Marcais, Pans. 1950: A. Adam. La Maison et le village 
dans quelques tribua dc I'Anti-Atlas, et des Oasis, Paris. 1950: H. Terrasse, 
Trois btins mArimdes du Maroc, MAI. W. Marcais, Pans, 1950. P-3” fl-: 
Mahfoud Kaddtch, La Casbah sous les Turcs, Doc. slgAricns, Sept., 1951: 
J. and D. Mcunic, Greniers citadelles du Maroc. Pub. dc Tlnst. des Hniitcs 
Et. Marocaines. 2 vols.. Paris. 1951. V. GuAnn, Voyage archAologique dans 
la region de Tunis, 1. Pans, 1952; G. Marcais, Salic, antisallc, Ann. de 
I’lnst. d’Et. O.. 1952; G. Marcais. L'Architecturc musulmanc d'Occident, 
Tunisic, AlgAric, Maroc. Espagnc, Sicile, Paris. 1954: G. Courtois, Lea 
Vandsles et I’Afnquc. Paris, 1955: L> Golvin, Le Magrib Central A I'cpoque 
des Ziridcs, El. d’ArchAol. et dTI,. 1957. G. Marcais, AlgArie mAdiAvalc, 
Paris, 1957. 

Libia. Prehistoric centers. Among the few remains of petroglyphs 
that have been found in Tripolitania are the notable figures of bison 
with disks between their horns at Maua Dib. 

It is evident in some of the specimens of rock carvings found 
in western Fezzan that the figures were engraved at different times. 
This is true of those in the Wadi Zigza, in which numerous figures 
of animals appear; of the bison in the Wadi Umm Ghcr; and of the 
scene of the clepluint hunt in the Wadi Maaauda. Other carvings 
are to be found along the course of the Wadi el-Agial, a zone which, 
moreover, seems to have been thickly settled in both prehistoric 
and historical times. 

llic most important site is in the region of the Wadi Bergiug, 
where some of the petroglyphs arc related to more ancient specimens 
found in southern Oran, as evidenced by the presence of the figure 


The El-Aucnat massif in southeastern Cirenaica is one of the 
most important centers of rock art in the Sahara. Paintinga and 
petroglyphs have been found at Kakur et-Taleh, in the eastern part 
of the massif, formerly in Egyptian territory; at Ain Doua, the rock 
art of which is considered to be among the best prehistoric produc- 
tions; and at lerguehda (Yerhauda), south of El-Aucnat. The paint- 
ings of the Gilf cl-Kcbir, in Egyptian territory along the boundary 
of Libia, belong to the same type as those of £ 1 -Aucnat. 

Historical centers, a. Cirenaica. Agedabia (Ajdabiya, perhapa 
anc. Corniculanum), On the border between Sirtica (Tripolitania) 
and Cirenaica, south of Bengasi. About the middle of the ist century 
it was the seat of a Roman garrison. There are ruins of an aqueduct 
and cisterns in working order cut in the rock. Nearby are the re- 
mains of a Roman fort on the Roman limes of Cirenaica. 

Bibuoc. P. Romanclli. lia Cirenaica romana, Rome. 1943. PP> 79. 192. 
203: R. G. Goodchild, Libyan Forts in Southwest Cyrenaica, Ant., XXV, 
1051. p. 131 ff. 

Apolloniu (Gr., ’ATtoXXtuvla, Xw^ouora; Lat., Apollonia; Byzantine, 
Sozusa; modern Marsa Susa). In Cirenaica, on the Libian coast 
about 12 miles northeast of Cirene. Known as the port of Cyrenc 
(Pseudo- Scylax, 108), it took its name from the divine protector 
of Gyrene only in the 4th century B.c. It was one of the cities of the 
Pentapolis (Strabo, XVII, 3, 20; Pliny, Naturalis Historiat V, 5, 31) 
and was of great importance in the last days of the Roman empire 
and in the Byzantine era, when it was called Sozusa and was the see 
of a bishop. It declined following the Arab invasion. 

The inhabited area was enclosed by a recta^ular wall terminat- 
ing on the west with a round tower. The remains of a aocond tower 
are in the sea. Inside the walls there are, in addition to houses, four 
Byzantine basilicas, the most important of which dates from the 
4th and 5th centuries and was built over a Hellenistic structure. 
East of the basilica are fourteen rooms near a square court and behind 
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them are three communicating cisterns, two vaulted and one roofed. 
Outside the walls are a theater, with an auditorium partially raised 
on vaulted passageways, built against the walls; a Roman aqueduct; 
numerous underground rooms similar to those in Cyrene; and Christian 
basilicas. 

HiniJOG. E. S. t». Robinson, Cataloiruc of the Greek Coins of Cyrensica. 
London, 1927, p. cxcviii ff.: R. Romanelli, La Circnaica romana. Rome, 
1943. PP- ff.. 44, 1 15, 173; J- B. Ward Perkins. Christian Antiquities of the 
Cyrenaican Pcntapolis, B. de la Soc. d'Arch 6 ol. Copte. IX, 1943. PP- 123-30: 
p. Montet, CRAl, 1954, PP- 250-67, I 95 S. PP- 327 -31; P- Romanelli. EAA, 
B.v. Apollonia. 

Bengasi (also Ben-Ghazi; Gr., EueoneplSy);, Bepevlxr}; Lat., 
Eiihesperidac, Berenice). On the coast, oast of the Gulf of Sidra. 
It was the Greek colony Kuheaperides, whose legendary origins go 
back to the beginning of the 5th century B.c. It received a colony 
of Cyrenians during the reign of Arkesilas IV of Cyrcnc, who, driven 
from his own city, took refuge in Euhesperides and died there about 
450 H-C. It suiTered many incursions and sieges at the hands of the 
Libyans, notably that of 413, from which it was liberated by the 
efforts of the Spartan Gilippus. It was one of the five cities of the 
Cyrenaican Pcntapolis, often at war with one another although all 
were under the hegemony* of Cyrene; and together with the rest of 
the region it finally fell under the more or less direct dominion of 
the Ptolemies of Egypt, assuming the name of Berenice from that 
of the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes. When it passed to Rome with 
the rest of Cyrenaica, it was first a free city and then was incorporated 
into the province constituted in 75-74 B.C. Justinian restored the 
walls and the public buildings and established baths. Devastated, 
probably first by the Vandals and then by the Persians of Chosroes 
in 616, it declined slowly until the Arab conquest about the middle 
of the 7th century, though it still maintained a certain importance. 

About a mile and a half from the modem city, between the sea 
and the Sobkha Selnuini (the ancient Palude Tritonia), there are 
traces, revealed by aerial photographs, of the regular outline of the 
ancient city, of which few remains arc visible on the surface. Pot- 
sherds from the 4th and 5th centuries B.c. have been found. 

Strabo mentions a temple of Aphrodite on an islet in the lagoon, 
and two inacriptions reveal that there was once an amphitheater. 
A portrait bust of Tiberius was found in the foundations of the new 
town, and near the lagoon were found a Hellenistic polychrome re- 
lief, in the form of a shrine with figures from the myth of the Ar- 
gonauts, and the remains of an inscription. 

Today Bengasi is a flourishing modem city and the chief center 
of Circnaica. The native quarters, such as those of El-Hascia and 
Tchcram, with their mosques and gardens, are readily distinguished 
from the Italian quarter with its new buildings and Archaeological 
Museum. The oldest mosque is the Giama cl-Chcbir, founded about 
four centuries ago and now largely restored. El-Berca, a section 
that is somewhat removed from the main part of the city, contains 
a Turkish barracka; the breakwater of the small harbor is also 
Turkish. 

Biblioo. P. Romanelli, La Circnaica romans, Rome, 1943, PP- 61. aio; 
R. O. Goodchild, Euhesperides, A Devastated City Site, Ant., XXVI, 

1952 . pp. ao 8 -i 2 . 

Cirene (anc., Cyrene, Cyrcnac; Gr., KupyjvT), Kupdtva; Sciahhat). 
On the edge of the plateau, a short distance from the sea. A Greek 
colony of the island of Thera, founded in the second half of the 
7th century b.c., it was an independent kingdom under the dynasty 
of the Battiadae and constantly at war with the Libyans and the 
Egyptians under the suzerainty of the king of Persia. As a republic 
from about the middle of the 5th century, it was governed by the 
aristocratic party, always in conflict with the democratic. It had 
frequent periods of tyranny by and bitter struggle with the Cartha- 
ginians, especially in the 4th century. In 331 it became subject 
to Alexander, and subsequently it was again a prey to factions, with 
occasional interventions by the Ptolemies of Egypt. Along with the 
other cities of the Pentapolis, it was given a constitution that placed 
It under the domination of the Ptolemies; at the same time (ca. 250) 
Cyrenaica was united to the crown of Egypt. Willed by Ptolemy VII 
to his son Ptolemy' Apion, it passed to Rome upon his death in 96 
B-c. At first a free city, it was incorporated in the new province of 
Crete and Cyrcnc in 75-74 B.c., though it was allowed to maintain 
Its own communal institutions, which were Greek in character. 
It may have been raised to the rank of colony later. Christianity 
was established in it very early, and as an episcopal see Cyrene was 
the scene of frequent conflicts between diflferent currents of religious 
thought. Between the end of the 4th century and the beginning 

the 5th it was devastated by earthquakes. Although it passed 
to the Byzantine empire, it was in fact dominated by indigenous 
Berber tribes. It was Backed by the Persians of Chosroes in 616 and 
finally conquered by the Arabs about 647. 


The ancient city covered two hills with the principal street in 
the valley between them. It was auntuinded by walls, of which there 
are numerous traces, and there was a fortified upper section. The 
commercial and civic center was on one large terrace, and on a lower 
one were the religious center, the baths, and the theater. The principal 
group of monuments is on the terrace of the Temple of Apollo and 
includes pre- Roman propylaea and a temple with four columns on 
a stepped base, from which a wide esplanade, bounded on the south 
by a long wall of inscribed square blocks (4th cent. B.c.), leads to 
the fountain of Apollo. There is a kind of cliff sanctuary on the 
top of the wall. 

The Temple of Apollo, erected at the end of the 7th century 
U.C., the oldest and most important of the city, is in the center of 
a sacred enclosure crowded with chapels, altars, and minor temples. 
It IS a J>oric peripteral temple with six columns on each end and 
eleven along the sides, with a cella and an inner sanctum, divided 
into three aisles Many times restored and rebuilt (5th and 4th 
centuries B»c. and under IVajan), it began to be used as a Christian 
church after an earthquake in the 4th century. The baths were 
constructed by Trajan (a.d. 98), rebuilt and enlarged by Hadrian 
(a.d. 1 1 9), and again remodeled in a reduced form in the late antique 
period (small baths); the zd-century section has a large central room 
used as a frigidarium. The ao-called "Strategeion" it a Doric edifice 
of large square blocks in which is conserved the stele with the quo- 
tation from the testament of Ptolemy regarding the donation of 
Cyrenaica to Rome. 

Other monuments were the Plutonium, composed of the small 
temples of Persephone and of Pluto; the theater, excavated in the 
hillside west of the precinct sacred to Apollo; the acropolis, the walls 
of which were restored under Augustus; and the monumental gate 
over the street to the agora. At the foot of the hill is a temple of 
Isis dating from the 4th century. 

The quarter of the agora, u large, well-paved open space pre- 
ceded by a monumental gate and surrounded on three sides by porticos, 
has been greatly modified during the centuries. In it arc great altars, 
remains of votive monuments, and two round constructions, one 
of which was perhaps the htroSn over the tomb of Battus, founder 
of the city. Overlooking the great square and ac(jacent to it are the 
capitol, prostyle with four columns; public buildings, one of which 
is known as the "Nomophylakeion** (chamber of the legislators); the 
unroofed Temple of Demetcr; the Portico of Augustus; and two small 
temples with four columns on the favades. The Caesarcum, on the 
street leading southeast from the agora, is a grandiose rectangular 
construction around a vast portico, with a small Temple of Dionysus 
and a basilican hall with a lateral apse. In the eastern section near 
the line of the walls is a row of large cisterns within a vast rectangular 
enclosure, a Byzantine Christian basilica, a stadium cut into the 
rock outside the walls, and a large temple of the Olympian Zeua 
on the top of the eastern hill. There are cemeteries all around the 
city, on the hillsides or bordering the roads (especially that to Apol- 
lonia), which were used from the 6th century B.c. until about a.d. 400. 
Carved in the rock are tombs resembling temples, chamber tombs 
with niches over the entrance and on the external walls for portrait 
busts, circular tombs, isolated conical tombs, and tombs surmounted 
by great sarcophagi placed one over another in tiers. 

Biulioo. F. Studniezks, Kyrene. Leipzig. 1890; U. von Wilsmowitz- 
MAllendorf, Kyrene, Berlin. 1928; G. Oliverio. Documenti antichi dol- 
I’Africa itslisna, a vols.. Bergamo, 1922-36; G. Oliverio. Semvi di Cirene, 
Bergamo, 1931; L. Pemier, L’Artemition di Cirene, Afrit, IV, i93i> PP* X 73 - 
228; L. Penuer, II tempio di Apollo a Cirene, Bergamo. 1935; P. Romanelli, 
La Cirenaica romana, Rome, 1943: G. Poscc, II *'Gran tempio" in Cirene, 
BCH, LXXI-LXXll, 1047-48. pp. 307-58 (for the Temple of Zeus); I. Gi- 
smondi, II restauro dello Strategheion di Cirene, Quademi di Archeol. della 
Libia. 11 , 1951, P- 7 fl*.; F. Cassels, the Cemeteries of Cyrene, BSR, XXIIl. 
1055: Notiziario Archcologico del Ministero delle Colonie, I-IV; Afrit. 
I-VllI, passim. 

El Gubba (ancient name may have been Theste). East of Cirene. 
It was an inhabited center during the Greek colonization and later 
during the Roman empire, and it probably is the place where in 
570 B.c. the people of Cyrene defeated the Libyan insurgents, aided 
by an Egyptian army. 

A monumental fountain, probably of the Roman period, formed 
by a portico with eight rectangular pilasters partly engaged in the rock 
of the hill, Rcrves as an ornament and as a covering for the mouth 
of a spring. There is a small modem fort built of large stones, drums 
of columns, and capitals from ancient structures. Near the village 
is a chamber tomb dug into the rock and decorated with Christian 
motifs. 

Bidliog. P. Romanelli, Ls Cirenaica romans, Rome, 1943, PP- 202, 
243. 259. 

El-Safaaf. Jebel southeast of Cirene. A center of indigenous and 
Roman life. The archaeological remains consist of stones, placed 
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cloAC together m alignment, Buch as occur frequently on the Cirenaican 
Jebel (Bcda, Messa, etc.), probably the remains of the encircling 
walls, constructed of rubble which has since disappeared. There is 
also a large cistern from the Roman period. 

Hiauoc. F. Romsnclli, La Cirenaica romana, Rome, 1043, p. 258 ff. 

Gasr Rcni-Gdem. On a slight elevation along the road between 
Barca and Cirene, Gasr Beni-Gdem was a strategic and fortified po- 
sition of the Roman limes of Cyrenaica. One of the best-preserved 
castles of all Circnaica, it is from the Roman era, but perhaps Hellen- 
istic in origin, with traces of Byzantine rebuilding. It is a rectangular 
construction of large blocks of limestone, with projecting towers, 
surrounded by fortifications with rampart and outworks. At the foot 
of the castle arc the remains of an ancient village. 

Bihliog. F. Romanelh. La Cirenaica romana, Rome, 1943. P> 200 ff.: 
K. G. Goodchild. The Roman and Byzantine Limea in Cyrcnaica. JKS, 
XLIII, 1953, P. 65 IT. 

Giarabub. Oasis in Marmarica, about 125 miles south of the 
coast, near the Egyptian border. It was already inhabited in antiquity, 
perhaps as a dependency of the oasis of Siwa. In several places in 
the environs, tombs cut in the rock walls of the high plateau have 
been found, containing mummies analogous to those of Egypt. 

Bibliog. Risultati scientifici della Miasione all'oaai di Giarabub 
(1926-27). R. Soc. Geog. luliana, Rome. 1928-31. 

Hagfet et-Tcra. Jebel south of Bengasi. A grotto opening half- 
way up the rocky escarpment with notable remains of Mousterian 
and especially Upper Paleolithic stone objects of diverse cultures. 
There arc numerous remains of hearths and of fauna. 

Bibliog. Afrit. VI 1 . 1940, p. 7 fT. 

Slonta. Jebel south-southwest of Cirene. It was probably an 
ancient Libyan and later Roman site on the road leading toward 
the depression of Schiariz. Along this road, some traces of which 
have been prc.Hcrved, are remains of fortifications. In the ‘‘Grotto 
of the Figures’* human figures aligned on different levels arc carved 
in the rock. They are attributed to prehistoric peoples but may 
be of more recent date. 

Bibliog. P. Romanelli. Ls Cirenaica romana, Rome, I943> P. zot. 

Toern (Gr., TcOxeipa, Tauxeipa, Lat., Teuchira, Ar- 

sinoe). On the coast between Bengasi and Tolmcta. Among the 
most ancient of the Greek colonies of Cyrenaica (possibly 6th cent.), 
it belonged to the federation of the Cyrenaican Pentapolis. In the 
second half of the sth century it was part of the territory of Barca. 
It was besieged and taken by Tibron during his expedition against 
Cyreiic (322 d.c.). When it fell under the dominion of the Ptole- 
mies of Egypt, it was named Arsinoe for the daughter of Ptol- 
emy 11 . It passed to Rome with the rest of the region (96 b.c.) 
first us u free city and then as a part of the province of Crete and 
Cyrcnc (75 B.c.). It may have been rcpopulated with colonists by 
Hadrian after the Jewish insurrection of a.d. 116, for it later re- 
ceived the honorific title of colony. It was the sec of a bishop from 
the carlic.st Christian times, but until the end of the 4th century it was 
nonetheless a famous center of the cult of Cybele. It was fortified by 
Justinian against the frequent incursions of the Berbers, and fell 
to the Arabs toward the middle of the 7th century. 

The imposing walls of the city enclose a square each side of 
which is almost 656 yd. long. They are made of regular rows of 
large parallelepiped blocks of limestone, with some 30 towers, jutting 
bastions, and several gates, and were built in the Justinian era over 
a previous construction from materials of older buildings. Inside 
the city, the layout of the streets is still in large part recognizable. 
Notable are the ruins of a terraced public edifice and of two 
Christian churches, perhaps of the Byzantine era. There are few 
remains of the port. From an inscription it is known that a temple 
of Liber Pater once existed. The high ground at the northeast angle 
of the city (Gasr Tocra) was probably the site of the ancient acropolis. 
East and west of the inhabited area are great caves, formerly quarries 
and later used as cemeteries with chamber tombs cut in the rock 
walls, sometimes in groups, with inscriptions in Greek, almost ail 
of which arc from the period of the Roman empire. Architectural 
remains and Greek insenptions survive in tlie modem village. 

Bibliuu. F. Romsnclli. Lo Cirenaica romana. Rome, 1943# PP> a8 fl*.. 
173 ff.. i 8 a. 193. 203 ff., 222 ff., 237. 242. 

Tolmeta (ancient name, Ptolemais; Gr., IlToXetxatc). On the 
coast northeast of Bengasi. Founded in antiquity as the port of 
Barca, it achieved prosperity especially after the death of Alexander 


the Great (32a b.c.) and the cRtablishment of the Hellenistic monar- 
chies. One of the cities of the Pentapolis, it fell with the rest of the 
region under the more or less direct dominion of the Ptolemies of 
Egypt and may have been named for Ptolemy II in the first half of 
the 3d century n.c., becoming independent of Barca. It passed to 
Rome as a free city (96 B.c.), was later incorporated in the province 
of Cyrene (75 B.c.), and rapidly became the largest and most flourishing 
city of the region, remaining so until the 4th or 5th century. Tempo- 
rary residence of the governor of the province of Libya Superior, 
or the Pentapolis, under Diocletian, it very early became Christian 
and the see of the metropolitan and was famous for the heretical 
doctrines of its bishops, the most noted of whom was Synesius 
(5th cent.). Devastated by the Vandals in 428, it was fortified by 
Justinian and became the site of a strong military fortress. It fell 
into final ruin following the incursions of the Persians under Chosroes 
in 616 and the Arab conquest during the 7th century. 

Among the notable monumental remains are the amphitheater 
dug out of a quarry and in part raised above it; the forum, with a 
great open space surrounded by porticos; an Ionic temple; a flight 
of steps at the end of an important street ifrom the sea; a vast system 
of cisterns under the square; the street of monuments, preceded by 
an arch with three portals, with porticos, monumental inscriptions, 
and statues; a Christian basilica with a high central apse and two 
lateral ones; other basilicas; a Byzantine castle quadrangular in plan; 
and the western gate, between two aectiona of the wall built at a later 
time, defended by two square towers. There is also the ao-callcd 
mausoleum, a large Hellenistic tomb of quadrilateral design placed 
on a base of natural rock made artificially regular; the bridge with 
the passageway of the aqueduct repaired by Justinian; the quarries 
in which were carved chamber tombs, rather late in style, with Greek 
inscriptions over the doors; the theater; the colonnaded palace of 
the Hellenistic age with modifications and additions from Roman 
times. There are notable sculptures, among which are seven bis- 
reliefs of maenads. 

Bibliog. £. Ohitlsnroni. Notiziano Archcologico del Ministero dcllc 
Colonie. 1. 1915. P. ii4 ff.; P. Romanelli, La Cirenaica romana. Rome. 
1943. paaaim; G. Caputo. Lo acultore del grande baaaonlicvo con la dsnza 
dclle Menadi, Rome. 1948; G. Peace, II palszzo delle colonie in Tolemside di 
Cirene. Rome, 1950; G. Caputo, Q. di Archeol. della Libia, HI. 1954. PP. 33^66. 

b. Tfipolitania and Ftzzan. Breviglieri. Tripolitania, east of 
Tarhona. On an elevation 5 miles east of the modem village are 
the ruins of an ancient rural settlement or perhaps of a monastic 
center. There have come to light the ruins of a Christian basilica 
of the 5th century but with notable additions from the Byzantine era. 
It is rectangular in plan, with a nave and two aisles, only two en- 
trances, both lateral, and an elevated central apse and two flanking 
apsidioles; there are no traces of a portico or vestibule. In one of the 
connecting rooms there is a baptistery of the Byzantine type. About 
15 miles from the church are the remains of a Roman-Byzantine fort, 
and at a short distance west of the modem village was a sanctuary 
of Jupiter Ammon (Ras el-Iiaddagia), known to us through a neo- 
Funic inscription from the time of Tiberius, which was partially 
occupied in Christian times by a country villa. 

Bibliog. R. G Goodchild. Roman Sites on the Tsrhuns Plateau of Trir- 
oIitaniH. BSH. XIX. 1951. PP- .51-6: J. B. Ward Perkins and R. (L Good- 
child. The Christian Antiquities of Tnpulitania, Archacol., XCV, 1953. 
pp. 44-7. 

Bu Chemmasc (ancient Piaida, Pisidon). On the coast of Trip- 
olitania west of Sabrata, near the peninsula of Ras-cl-Machbez. 
A small Roman port mentioned by Ptolemy (Geography of Greeci 
Minor, I, p. 464). 

It was a municipality. Among the monuments are baths with 
traces of mosaic pavements and pictures and Punic-Roman sub- 
terranean chamber tombs marked above ground by a conical pillar 
on three rough steps. 

Bibliog. S. Aurigemms, Notlzie srcheologiche sulla Tripolitania, Rome. 
1914. 

El-Asfiba’a. Tripolitania, Jebel Garian south of Tripoli. A fer- 
tile territory, inhabited from Roman and Byzantine times. About 
a mile west are remains of a Christian basilica probably erected in 
the first half of the 5th century, in part from materials salvaged from 
earlier structures. It was rebuilt during the Byzantine reconquest 
of the region (6th cent.). It has a nave and two aisles, an apse used 
as a sepulcher, a long narthex, and an altar with a ciborium at the 
center of the nave, l^e baptistery is built against the external wall 
of the apse. 

Bizlioo. R. Bsrtocdni, Afrit. II, 1929, pp. 77--oa: J. B. Ward Perkins 
and R, G. Goodchild, The Christiin Antiquities of Tripolitania. Archoaol.* 
XCV. 2953. PP. 3S-7 (plan. fig. 17 ). 
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GadjUiieB (Latin. Cydamae or Cydamun; Greek, Arabic, 

[jhadkmes). TripoliUnia, 418 milea southwest of Tripoli, near the 
loint flt which the borders of Libia, Tunisia, and southern Algeria 
converge. It was a prehistoric site (Neolithic). The city, probably 
ounded by the Garamantos, was a very important center of supply 
"or the caravans traveling from the desert to ports along the coast 
see Sabrata). In 20 B.c. it was occupied by the consul J.,. Cornelius 
Balbus Minor (Pliny, Naturalis Historia, V, 5, 33-8). During the 
cign of Alexander Sevorus (a.d. 222-35) l^^d a military fortress 
CIL, VIII, I, 3 » 6). It was finally conquered by the Arabs some 
wenty years after Tripoli, about 665. 

Southwest of the city, on the "Plain of the Idols," arc six large 
irregular piers irregularly placed, which belong to a necropolis of 
Lhe Roman period. Also among the remains arc Byxantine columns 
ind capitals that probably ornamented a Christian church; a bas-relief 
ihowing Egyptian influence; a stone seat that may have been a bishop’s 
[Krone, now in the oldest mosque of GadiUnes; and numerous in- 
icriplions. 

B1DI.10G. M. Pallottino, Note aulla stele dt Gsdiimea, R. delle Culonie 
[lulianr. VII, tv33. PP- 54-7-53: A. Merighi, La Tripoliunia antics, Vcrbania. 
[040 (with bibliog.); J. B. Ward Perkins and J. M. Reynolds, The Inscriptiona 
if Roman Tripolitania. Rome, London, 1952, pp. 225-6, nos. 907-12. 

Germa (Garama). Fezzan, south-southwest of the oasis of 
Sebkha; chief city of the Garamantes. The prehistoric date of the 
lite is attested by many discoveries in the area (Paleolithic and 
Bronze Age). Remains of Roman structures, some of which have 
t)con incorporated in the modern buildings, have been found. The 
10-called "mausoleum of Cecilia Plautilla," (probably that of a 
Roman merchant), oonatructed in the ist century, ia built of square 
tiUKks of sandstone and has no internal crypt or cells. 

In the environs, a system of long parapets of a defmsive nature, 
fortification walls, remains of houses and reservoirs, and ruins (prob- 
ibly of a castle) have come to light. 

About 44 miles from the mausoleum there is in the valley of the 
Wadi el-Agial an indigenous funeral chapel of the 2d century in 
the center of a vast cemetery, over 60 miles in length, containing 
[nore than 45.000 tombs located along the edges of the rocky eacarp- 
[iient. These are in the form of pits, trenches, and chambers, some 
with flat roofs, some with falsa vaults, and some with cupolas. There 
are some examples of bunal on the side with the knees drawn up 
to the chin. Above ground there are steles crowned with pslmettes, 
and upright stones with tables and basins for libations. A great 
quantity of funerary furnishings has been found dating from the 
ist century on but mostly from the 3d and 4th centuries, especially 
Roman ceramics and glass. 

Bibluk;. a. Merighi, La Tripolitania antics, Vcrbania. 1940, I. p. 15a flf. 
and paasini, II. pp. 16, 32. 145 fl.. and passim; B. Pace, S. Scrgi. and G. Ca- 
puio, Scavi saharuni, McmLinc, XLI, 1951. 

(ihirzu (Lat., Gcrisa; Gr., Ffpicroc). Tripolitania, in the region 
nf thr Orfilla, about 100 miles to the southeast of Beni Ulid, almost 
at the confluence of the Wadi Zcmzem and the Wadi Ghirza. A Roman 
tenter, probably important during the late imperial era and in 
Byzantine times. Of the inhabited area on the left bank of the Wadi 
Ghirza remain only the ruins of city walls. Along the wadi arc two 
tenictcries from the 4th century. That on the left bank contains seven 
iM.iusoleums, the moat important of which, a peripteral temple with 
12 columns, was erected by Nasif and Nascich to their mother Nimir; 
tbc other six arc in the form of shrines with quadrangular bases 
and colonnades supportmg architraves or arches with entablature. 
The other cemetery, on the right bank about a Vi miles from the 
first, is composed of seven tombs, the largest of which, about 46 ft. 
high, is in the form of an obelisk of quadrangular plan with two 
stones decorated with engaged pilasters and columns and is sur- 
mounted by a pyramid ending in a capital. The friezes on the various 
monuments depict such subjects as life in the flelds and the hunt. 
In the environs there are numerous ruins of other similar mausoleums. 

Biblioo. H. Saladin, Les monuments de Ghirza, Tripolitaine. Et. de 
I/AaBociation Historiquo dc TAfrique du Nord, V, 1906, pp. 83-91; G. Bauer. 
Lc due necropoli di Ghirza, Afrit, VI, iq35i PP. 61-78; A. Merighi. La 
rripoliiania antics, Verbsnia, X940i II. PP- 163-81, 204 ff.. aiv: !• B. Ward 
I crkiiii and J. M. Reynolda, The Inacriptiont of Roman Tripolitania, Rome, 
London, n. d. [1952], not. 898-903. 

Jcbel of Tripolitania. There are remains of various Romanized 
Libyan centers and markers along the limes of Tripolitania: Garian, 
a village around a Turkish castle, was built on the foundation of 
Roman camp. (3n a height to the aouth-southwest, just outside 
the villai^, are Roman remains, and in the environa are the ruins 
of a rebuilt Roman mausoleum (Oasr Tegrinna). A milepost of Can- 
(ca. Z16?) haa been found at Caf Tobbi along the Tripoli- 
^izda road, where other auch milepostt have been found. At Jefm 


there arc Roman reniainr including a nuiusoleum in the form of a 
square tower (Soffit); at !>}alut, the ancient Tabunati, a fortress of 
the limes on the wav to Oadkmes. Tarhona was an important region 
in antiquity bec;iitsc of the great olive groves; remains of numerous 
Roman olive presNen liavc been found northwest of the village and 
in particular along the road to Homs. There arc also ruins of rustic 
villas and farmhouses; the cellar of n Christian structure of the 4th 
century; and remains of a castle, possibly Roman. Two and a half 
miles north-northwest (Sccrsciara) are the remains of a Roman villa 
with a portico and rnojaie pavemeni, traces of basins, and a kiln 
for ceramics. About 5 ^ miles north-northwest (Gasr Doga), near 
the remains of an ancient inhabited center, are the ruins of a Roman 
mausoleum of the 2d or 3d century It has a rectangular base with 
superposed tiers, a high podium, and a crowning colonnade. There 
are also subterranean burial room:? entered from above. 

Biblioo. A. Merighi, La Tnpulitania anUca, Vcrbania, 1940, 1 , 11 . 
paaaitn. S. Aurigemma, 11 Mauaolef) dt Gasr Doga in trrritono di Tarhuna, 
0 . di Archeol. della Libia, ili, 1954. PP> 13-31. 

Leptis Magna (Punic, Lbqy or Lipqy; Lat., Lepcis or Leptis 
Magna; Gr., AfirTic); Lebda, near Hums. On the coast of Tripuli- 
tania between the (iulf of Sidra and the Gulf of Gabes, 62 miles 
cast of Tripoli, along the Wadi Lebda. Founded by the Phoenicians 
in the ist niillennium a.c., Leptis formed, during the period of 
Carthaginian domination, witli Oea, Sabrata, and otl^i minor cities, 
the region of the Emporia, of which it wia the administrative center. 
Between the Second and Third Punic Wars, although it retained con- 
siderable autonomy, it came under the domination of the Numidian 
king Matinisaa. In 46 b.c. it was annexed to the Roman province 
of Afri CR. In A.D. 70 it was pillaged by the Garamantes allied with 
Gea m the war between the two cities. It became a colony under 
Tnuon (a.d. iio) and reached its maximum prosperity during the 
reign of the Severan dynasty, whose founder, Septimius 53 everus, 
was a native of Leptis (late 2d and early 3d centuries). Its decline 
began with the invasion of the Austurians (363-76) and accelerated 
during the period of Vandal rule (5th century). It flourished again 
after the Byzantine reconquest (6th century) but was completely 
destroyed on the arrival of ihc Arabs (643-44). 

llie most important quarter of Leptis is on the left bank of 
the river. The streets and edifices are sometimes irregular in plan 
because various structures have been built one upon the other. The 
city has three circles of walls: the oldest, from the ist century, was 
also the largest; the second, from the beginning of the 4th century, was 
of stone and enclosed the entire city except for the circus and the 
amphitheater; and the third, from the time of Justinian, is formed by 
double walls and encloses only the center of the city, exclusive of the 
theater and the market. The Arch of Septimius Severus, datable be- 
tween 203 and 200, JK situated in the southern part of I..eptis at the 
crossing of two streets It is a four-sided arch with niches and is orna- 
mented with historical reliefs. There are large baths in the same area 
not far from the left bank of the river. They were built in a.d. 113-27 
and renewed under Conunodus. East of the palaestra there is an ir- 
regular square irom Severan times with a nymphaeum on the side to- 
ward the river. South of the fountain is an arch at the beginning of a 
street lined with 250 columns and leading all the way to the purt. The 
new Severan forum northwest of the colonnaded way is trapezoidal and 
surrounded on three sides by u portico; on the fourth side there was 
an octastyle peripteral temple on a high podium, perhaps dedicated 
to the gens Septimia. On the short side, opposite the temple, is 
a basilica with a nave and two aisles, and on the northeast side a 
street with 27 columns of marble from Carystus closed by arches. 
To the northwest the principal east-west street is crossed by several 
north-south streeta with two triumphal arches, one dedicated to 
Tiberius in a.d. 37 by the proconsul C. Rubellius Blondus and the 
other, with four faces, dedicated to in a.o. iio-ii by the 

proconsuls Q. Pomponius Rufus and C. Cornelius Rarus. The 
theater on the left of the east-west street is from the time of Augustua 
and was embellished at various times. On the highest tier is a hexa- 
stylc temple (a.d. 35-36). On the left side of the oast-west strMt 
are a market and numerous honorary monuments, one of which 
was dedicated in 9-8 B.c. by Hannibal Rufiis. The old forum north- 
east of the Severan forum, near the port, is slightly irregular but al- 
most square. To the southwest is a Christian basilica with an apse, 
conatructed from a pagan temple with marble columna. On the 
west is a large temple with eight columns dedicated to Liber Pater, 
a temple to Roma and Augustus with eight columns, and a smaller 
temple. On the northeast is a basilica, rebuilt under Constantine, 
consisting of a large rectangular room with a portico on three aides, 
and other minor rooma; also on the northeast ia a curia, a hezutyle 
temple endoaed by a broad colonnade. On the southeast is a thr^ 
sided portico with columns of black granite and, next to the Christian 
basilica, the ruins of a small temple of the Magna Mater Cybda, 
In the center of the square ia a baptistery end farther south an ezedra 
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consecfAted to the Severans. The port* which was begun in the time 
of Nero and finally finished in the Severan period* has a very irregular 
basin with the entrance toward the east* made possible by excavating 
the sides of the left bank of the river and constructing to the north 
an artificial breakwater (425 yd. wide and 490 yd. deep* with 1*300 yd. 
of quay). At the end is a lighthouse; to the northeast is a large quay 
with a Doric temple in antis, towers* and Severan storehouses; to 
the southeast is a temple of Jupiter Dolichenus; to the west a Neronian 
portico; to the north* storehouses. There are baths outside the city, 
with interesting pictorial representations of wild-animal hunts, dat- 
able from the second half of the 2d century and several times mo^fied. 
The circus stands to the east of the port near the shore. Its race- 


10S3* PP* 42-73: J. B. Ward Perkins and R. G. Goodchild. Christian Antiq- 
uities of TripoUtania. Archacol.. XCV, 1953; R> Bartoccini, Relastone della 
I Campagna di scavo della miasione archeologica iuliana in Libia, Q, di 
Archeol. della Libia. HI. 1954. pp. 67-89: D. E. L. Haynes. The Antiquities 
of Tripolitania, London, n.d.. pp. 71-90. 

Sabrata (Neo-Punic, Sbrtn or Sbrt’n; Lat., Sabrata or Sabratha; 
Gr.* 'A^p^tovov* then £a|^pdTa). On the coast of Libia* about 42 
miles west of Tripoli. It was founded by the Phoenicians in the 
1st millennium n.c. Passing under the Romans with the formation 
of the province of Africa in 46 B.C.* it became a colony in the ad century 
and reached its maximum prosperity during the reign of the Antonines 
and the Severans. Sacked by the Austurians in the 4th century* it 



Leptis Magna. Key: (i) Roman walls; (2) Byzantine walls. .Sections and monuments: (a) port, or cothon; ( 6 ) Severan Forum; (e) Basilica: (d) colon- 
naded street: (e) Baths; (/) Arch of Septimius Scvcrus; (g) Theater; (A) Market; (i) Old Forum; (;) Christian basilica; (A) Circus; ( 1 ) Amphitheater; 
(m) cemeteries; (n) Museum. 


course was defined by five basins of water in the center and two 
semicircular turning-point structures. There is an elliptical amphi- 
theater south of the circus. Nearby are numerous villas* among 
which are the Villa of Orpheus and the Villa of the Nile, which has 
mosaics of the Alexandrian type. To the south, along the left bank 
of the wadi, are the ruins of an aqueduct and of two large cistems. 
There are cemeteries on the left bank of the stream* far to the south 
of Leptis. Notable are the mausoleums of Gasr Shaddad and of 
Gasr er-Riiahi. There is a modem museum. 

DlULioc:. F. Romanclh. Leptis Magna, Rome. 1925; B. Bartuccini, Lc 
Tcrmc di Lepcis, Dergamo. lyay, R. Bartoccini, Una chieaa criatiana ncl 
vccchio foro di Lcpcia, RACr, VIII. IQ31, pp. 23-52; G. Guidi. La villa 
del Nilo, Afrit, V, 1933. PP. 1-5^'. B. N. Apollonj. 11 foro c la basilica seve- 
riana di Leptia Magna. Keijir Accademia d’ltalia, I Monumentt Itahani. 
VIII-IX, 1936; P. Rornanelli, Gli archi di Tibcrio c Traiano in Leptis Magna, 
Afrit, XII. 1940, pp. 87-105: J. B. Ward Perkins, Severan Art and Archi- 
tecture at Leptia Magna. JRS, XXXVllI. 1948. pp. S9-8o; J. B. Ward 
Perkins. J. M. C. Toynbee, and R. Fraser, The Hunting Baths at Lcpcis 
Magna. Oxford. 1949: (L Caputo, Architettura del tcatro di Leptis Magna, 
Dioniao, N.S.. XIII, 1950. pp. 164-78; N. Degrasai, II mercato romano di 
Leptis Magna. Q. di Archeol. della Libia, II. 1951. pp. 27-67; J. B. Ward 
Perkins and J. M. Reynolds. The Inacriptioni of Roman Tripolitania, Rome. 
London, n.d. [io 5 a]» nos. 263-847; R. G. Goodchild and J. B. Ward 
Perkins, The Roman and Byzantine Defencea of Leptia Magna, BSR, XXL 


flourished again in the Byzantine era (6th century) and fell to the 
Arabs in 643-44. survived as a village until 1000. 

The ruins of the city include an early section of irregular fonn 
situated near the port and one of the Roman imperial era with rec- 
tilinear streets east of the older one. Tht city is enclosed in two 
circles of walls* the Roman including the entire monumental area 
exclusive of the amphitheater* and the Byzantine* more restricted, 
enclosing the oldest part of the city. Near the port is a rectangular 
forum from the Roman imperial age having colonnades on three 
sides and surrounded by edifices of different periods (ist to 4th 
centuries). On the west is a temple to Jupiter Ammon from the time 
of Augustus, preceded by the tribunal for orators. To the cast is 
a temple of Oriental type, probably consecrated to Liber Pater, pre- 
ceded by a portico and surrounded by a double colonnade showing 
three phases of construction; to the north is the curia, built probably 
after a.d. 365, composed of a portico and a hall; to the south, behind 
a long portico and shops, is a Christian basilica built over the ancient 
judiciary basilica, with a nave and two aisles and an apse; beside it 
is the baptistery in the form of a Greek cross. To the north beyond 
the curia is the Justinian basilica with a nave and two aisles pre* 
ceded by a narthox, with a beautiful mosaic pavement. Two other 
temples are joined to the forum. One, to the northwest, dedicated 
to Serapis, has an almost square cells surrounded by a colonnade; 
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the other, to the southeast, dedicated to an unknown deity, has 
four columns on the fa9ade and is surrounded on three sides by a 
portico; it was built at the time of Antoninus Pius by the proconsul 
M. Actlius Glabrio. Near the square are fountains and houses. In 
the new quarter are the theater, dating from the end of the ad century 
and the beginning of the 3d, and north of the theater are private houses 
and two important Christian basilicas with a nave and two aisles, the 
smaller built on the remains of a large edifice, perhaps a storehouse. 
Between the theater and the sea are the rather small, riehly decorated 
baths of the theater, in the tepidarium of which was found a beautiful 
bust of Oceanus. The thermae at the sea are the most important 
in the city, and the southern baths, connected to a villa, have beauti- 
ful mosaic pavements. The Temple of Isis, at the extreme north- 
east limit of the city, was built in three stages (Augustan, end of the 
I St century, and ad century) on a level area at the edge of the sea; 


MisuratSi It was a ptehistoric station. In the Roman era it had 
some importance as a port and was a municipality. Cn the **Square 
of the Castle,’* on the south side, is a passageway that goes down to 
a Christian underground room, from the end of the 4th century, 
with a fiat ceiling supported by three piers and compartments disposed 
in three or four rows; trenches were dug in the floor later. Many 
tombs have inscriptions, usually in Latin and only rarely in Greek. 
Within a radius of some ao miles are numerous remains of cisterns. 

Bibliog. R. Bsrtoccini. Lc antichit4 della Tripolitania, Aegyptus, VII, 
1026, pp. 49-06; R. Bartoeciru. Afrit. 11. 1028-29. P. >87 fi.. A. Merighi. 
La Tripolitania antics, Verbanta. 1940. 11. p. 28 fT., p. 295. 

Tripoli (Phoenician, Uai’at; Lnt., Oea, Oeensis, then Tripolis; 
Gr., Ota, 'Ewa; Ar., Tarabulua el Garbi). Tripolitania, located al- 
most midway between Lepiis on the east and Sabrata on the weat, 



It is peripteral, with four columns on the facade, and stands on a high 
podium surrounded by a rectangular peristyle. It has a propylaea- 
likc monumental entrance and numerous chapels on the wall at the 
rear. The amphitheater, about a half mile eaat of the theater, is 
from the ad century. South of the theater are the remains of a cistern 
and farther on the ruins of an aqueduct. There are a cemetery with 
Roman tombs at the east of the amphitheater, a Punic cemetery 
south of the theater, numerous villas, and a museum. 

Bibi.ioq. R. Bartoccini. Guida di Sabratha, Rome, Milan, 1927; G, Ca- 
puto. II teatro romano di Sabratha, Dioniao. I, 1937, pp. 158-70; G. Caputo, 
^culture dallo acavo a aud del Foro di Sabratha. Q. di Archeol. della Libia, 
!• 1050. pp. 7-28; R. Bartoccini. La curia di Sabratha. Q. di Archeol. della 
hibia, 1, 1950. pp. 29-s8; L. Alcock, BSR. XVIII, N.S. V, 1950, pp. 92- 
^0. G. Peace, Pitture Sabratenai, BArte, XXXVI, 1951. PP. 158-63; J. B. 
Ward Perkina and J. M. Reynolda, Inscriptions of Romsn Tripolitsnia, 
Rome, London, n.d. [1952], not, 1-228; G. Peace. 11 Tempio di laide in 
J^abratha, Rome, 1953; J. B. Ward Perkina and R. G. Goodchild, Chriatian 
Antiquities of Tripolitania, Archaeol., XCV, 1953; D. E. L. Haynea, The 
Antiquities of Tripolitania, London, n.d. [1955]. PP. i07-34< 

Sirte, or Gaar Zaufran (ancient name, Macomades Selorum, 
Turris Euphranta). Tripolitania, on the coast 290 miles west of 


on a sort of promontory of the Libian coast, Tripoli was founded 
by the Phoenicians. The city had no particular importance during 
the domination of the Carthaginians, although it belonged with Leptia 
and Sabrata to the region of the Emporia. Enlarged at the beginning 
of the Roman empire, it always remained inferior to Leptia, with 
which it was at war in a.d. 69 (Tacitus, Hutorin, IV, 50). In the 
second half of the ad century it reached its greatest economic and 
political importance when it became a colony. Its decline, which 
began with the invasion of the Austurians in 363-67 (Ammianus 
Marccllinus, XXV 11 1, 6, 10), was aggravated during the Vandal 
period (5th cent.). Flourishing anew after the reconquest by Justinian, 
it declined again with the Arab invasion in 642-43. The city sur- 
vived because the Arabs established there the admin istrativ*!^ and 
military center of the territory, but this brought about the destruction 
of the Roman monuments. 

There are few remains. The city wall probably existed in the 
Roman period and was limited to the land side as a defense against 
the nomads. There are walls clearly of the Byzantine era. An arch 
dedicated to Marcus Aurelius and situated at the crossing of the 
principal east-west and north-south streets near the port was raised 
in A.D. 163-64 by C. Calpumiut Celsus; it is a four-faced arch with 
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niches, ornamented with reliefs. The temple of the Genius Co- 
loniac was dedicated by the proconsul L. Emilius Frontinus in 
A.D. 183-84. 7 'he remains of a monumental edifice beneath the 
castle date from the 2d or 3d century. There arc Mithraic tombs 
containing paintings at Mellaha and at Gargaresc under the fort 
northwest of Tripoli, the funerary furnishings from which are in the 
archaelogical museum of the castle. Among the most important 
exlnbits in this museum are a statue of Artemis of Ephesos from 
Leptis and mosaics, from Zliten, of games in the amphitheater, the 
seasons, and garlands. 

Destroyed by the Spanish in the first half of the i6th century, 
the city was completely rebuilt by the Turks in the second half of 
the some century. In the old city are notable houses in the Arab- 
Turkish style and unportant mosques. The Mosque of the Cara- 
manli, of hanifitc type, begun in 1736, and ornamented with stuccos 
and polychrome majolica, is one of the richest specimens of 18th- 
century Islamic art. The elegant Mosque of Gurgi, also of hanifite 
type and begun in 1833, has a very tall minaret. The Mosque en- 
Naga is the oldest in the city, founded perhaps in the loth century 
and completely rebuilt m the 17th. 

The “Castle of Tripoli,” wluch has existed since the end of 
the Uoman era, was restored by the city magistrates in 1300, for- 
tified by the Knights of St. John in 1533, and had its period of great 
splendor from 1711 to 1745, when the interior was embellished at 
the command of Ahmed cl Caramanli. It fell in 1835 with the com- 
ing of the Turks and was restored after the Italian conquest. The 
archaeological museum of the castle contains also original Arab- 
Turkish works. 

The modern development of Libia began only in 1913, after 
the Italian conquest: the old walls of Tripoli were restored and the 
city assumed a more metropolitan character with the construction 
of numerous public and commercial buildings. 

Bibliog. S. Aurigemms. Le fortificozioni dells cittk di Tripoli, Noti- 
ziarto Archool. del Ministero dellc Colonie, II. xgi6. pp. 217-96: P. Koms- 
nelli. Scavi e acoperte nclla citU di Tripoli, Notiziario Arched, del Ministeru 
delle Colonie. II, III, 1916, 1922: P. Romtnelli. Tombs romana con affreschi 
del IV sec. d. C. nella regionc di Cfarirar^ah. Notiziano Arched, del Miniatcro 
delle Colonie. HI. 192a. pp. ai-.ia: .S. Aungemma. L'arco di M. Aurelio 
e L. Vero in Tripoli. 1 Monument! Italiani, Keale Accademia d'ltalia, XIII. 
Rome, 1938; S. Aurigcmma. Tripoli e le sue opere d’arte, Milano, n.d.; 
G. Caputo. II tempio Ocense al Genio della Cdonis, Afrit. Vll, 1940. 
pp. 35-45: J. B. Ward Perkins and J. M. Reynolds, Inscriptions of Roman 
Tripditania. Rome, London, n.d. [lossl. nos. 229-63: D. E. L. Haynes, 
The Antiquities of TripoUtania. London, n.d. [1955]. PP. 101-6. 

Zliten (ancient name, Subgoli; SugoHn on the Peutinger Map). 
On the coast of Tripditania, zo miles cast of Leptis Magna. It was 
founded in 520 n.c. on the bank of the Cinyps (Wadi Cairn) by the 
Spartan Dorieus and destroyed after three years by the Libyans 
and the Carthaginians (Herodotus, V, 42). It grew up again later 
under the name of Sinipsa and at the beginning of the 5th century 
was the see of a bishop. Of the ancient Cinyps there remain only 
the works for regulating the waters. About 2 V 4 miles west of Zliten, 
at Dar-Buk-Ammera, arc the ruins of a large villa whose frescoes 
and mosaics, from the lat century, arc now in the museum in Tripoli. 
Especially notable among these are mosaics of games in the amphi- 
theater (pi.. 22), of the seasons, of garlands, of Dionysus on a panther, 
and of a marine landscape. Connected to the villa was a private bathing 
establishment. There is a mausoleum of Such-cl-GiCimaa, in the 
form of a rectangular temple built over a crypt with various compart- 
ments carved in the walls. Near Zdu, a chamber tomb from the 
end of tha^ 3d century is carved out over a small cistern. Other re- 
mains arc a stele with the symbol of Tanith, a stele with a neo-Punic 
inscription, and various inscriptions and architectural fragments. 

BlDLiuu. S. Aunaemma, I moBaici di Zliten. Rome, Milan, 1926; 
A. Mcrighi. La TnpdiUnia antica, Verbania. 1940 (with bibliog.). 

Tunisia. In this region the remains from prehistoric times are 
not noteworthy artistically. The historic centers are as follows: 

'Ain He^ja (Agbia). Byzantine fortress 36 x 23 yd. 

'Aun Tunga (Thignica). Fortress from the time of Justinian. 

Al Mu’fisat. Byzantine, church with polychrome mosaics. 

B^Jb (Lat., Vega, Vaga). Byzantine walls with square towers at 
the angles and 22 towers on the perimeter; nearby is a bridge from 
the time of Tiberius, restored under Vespasian. 

Bizerte. Today Bizerte has the appearance of two cities side 
by aide, one old and picturesque, now partially destroyed, and the 
other very recent, joined to the older one by a bridge and including 
the new center of Zarsouna, which is planned so that it compriaes 


military, industrial, and harbor zones with an arsenal, a civic center 
of European metropolitan character, and residential quarters. 

Butria (Lat., Acholla; Gr., 'Ayi^XXa). Region of the Sahel (Biz,*!- 
cena) on the east coast of Tunisia 25 miles north of Sfax and 6 miles 
south of Cape Kaboudia. 

Ptolemy’s error in describing Acholla as situated north of Cape 
Kaboudia prevented its being identified until 1947, following the 
discovery of a dedication m the name of the people of Acholla. 
According to tradition it was founded by Maltese colonists of Punic 
culture. Allied with Rome in 149 b.c., it was one of the seven free 
cities of the province of Africa. In 46 b.c. it supported Caesar 
and had therefore to undergo the siege of the partisans of Pompey. 
During the second triumvirate it was deprived of its territory. It be- 
came a free city under Augustus and is perhaps to be identified with 
the municipality Aelium Aurelium Chlulitanum (CIL, VI, 1684), 
It WHS the see of a bishop in 484 and 641. 

A paved square, perhaps the forum, is flanked by the thermae 
of Trajan, built about a.d. 115-20 and adorned with mosaics cele- 
brating the expedition against the Parthians, and by the house oi 
Asinius Rufinus, nominated senator by Commodus and consul in 
184 (the mosaic representing the labors of Hercules certainly goes 
back to that year). East of the baths of Trajan is the "House of the 
Red Columns," which is ornamented with mosaics and frescoes. To 
the south are an amphitheater and baths from the first half of the 
ad century, with mosaics representing a marine procession. North 
of the square are the Villa of the Triumph of Neptune, which dates 
from the time of Antoninus, another villa of the same era with mosaics, 
and a Christian cemetery containing tombs decorated with mosaics. 
To the cast along the coast are the port, in a good state of preser- 
vation (the breakwater is submerged), an edifice called Ksar el- 
Flous, a tophet, or place of sacrifice, two baptisteries, and Christian 
tombs with mosaics. On the coast about 6 miles south of Acholla is 
Ruspe, today called Rosfa, which was famous because of the episcopate 
of St. Fulgentius. Nearby is Bordj Hallsl, a Byzantine fortress of 
32K X 273 yd. with 16 towers on its perimeter, one at each angle. 
At Butria there is an exhibition of the art of this region of Tunisia. 

Biblioc. G. C. Picard, CRAI, 1947, PP> 557-62: excavation report in 
CRAI, BAG, FA 1947-54: G. C. Picard, Dionysos victorieux tur une mo- 
ssique d’AchoIls, M 61 . C. Picard, Paris, 1949, 11 , P* 810 IT.; O. C. Picard, 
EAA, t.v. Acholla. 

Carthage (ancient name, Qart Hadasht; Lat., Carthago; Or., 
KapxT^Swv). Northwest of the Gulf of Tunis (see Tunis). It was 
a colony of Tyre, founded, according to legend, by Dido in 814 B.c. 

Among the Punic remains arc the fortifications — an external 
ditch that cuts across the isthmus between the Lake of Tunis and 
the Sebkha cl-Ariana, formerly the Gulf of Utica — and porta, in- 
cluding the lagoon of Salamnibo (in the circular lagoon, or cothon, 
there are blocks of stone of a dike and on the small island of the 
admiralty the remains of a monument). Along the shore there are 
submerged block.s of stone Icoding from the quays. There are also 
a tophet consecrated to Tanith and Ba'al Hammon, with a votive 
shrine from the 8th century B.c., steles and sculptured and engraved 
tombstones, inscriptions, and um.s with the ashes of children (800- 
146 n.c.); a little temple of Tanith in the area of the Oceanograpliic 
Station of Salammbo; the citadel of Byrsa, from the 2d or 3d century, 
on the hill of St. Louis; some ceramics kilns (Dcrm^che); wells and 
burial compartments from the 7th to the 2d century B.C.; the so- 
called “fountain of the thousand amphorae,” which was the basin 
for storing water from a dammed-up spring in the reef of Borc^-el- 
Djedid. 

The Roman colony called lunonia was founded by Gaius Gracchus 
in 122 B.c. and then abandoned. In 29 B.c. a second colony, founded 
by Octavian according to the plans of Caesar, took the name of 
Colonia Felix lulia Aurelia Antoniniana. Carthage was conquered 
by Genseric in a.d. 439 and from 533 to 698 was under B3rzantine 
domination. 

There are ruins of the circus^ the amphitheater, a theater, and 
an odeum. The great thermae of Antoninus, abandoned at the 
time of the Vandals and then partially restored by the Byzantines, 
had a great court, latrines, and subterranean rooms in which archi* 
tectural fragments and mosaics have been found. There are also 
the small thermae at Carmelo; a room with mosaics, perhaps a meeting 
place of the Augustales; the cistema of Malga; the aqueduct of Hadrian; 
the reservoirs of Bordj-el-Djedid; and the basins of Dar Saniat. 
Along the shore in the zone of the port there are atone fragments 
leading from the basins, and in the circular lagoon are the remains 
of a quay from Byzantine times. On the hill of St. Louis and on 
the reef of Bordj-el-Djedid are remains of apaidal retaining walla. 

There are numerous Christian basilicas: Douimea I, with a 
central nave and four aisles, a baptistery, and an oratory, from the 
end of the 5th century; Douimea II, with a nave and two aialei. 
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from the 6th century; Damut el Karita, with a nave and eiftht aiales, 
on atrium, and a baptistery (or rotunda) from the end of the ^th 
century but rebuilt in the 5th and 6th; Bir-Ftouha, with a trefoil 
baptistery of the 6th century; Midfa, or Basilica Majorum, with an 
atrium and crypt containing the epitaph of SS. Felicitas and Per- 
petua: and St. Monica, with a nave and six aisles and an atrium, 
from the 5th century. There are also a rotunda of the first years 
of the 4th century; the underground chapel of Aaterius; and the 
monastery of St. Stephen with 5th- and 6th-ccntury mosaics. 

In the quarter of the theater and the baths of Antoninus Pius 
are streets flanked by houses, some of which have mosaic floors. 
\ large edifice from the 4th century, with an apsidal hall and mosaics, 
has come to light over the tophet and the hill of St. Louis. The 
cemetery of the “ofticials** has also been excavated. There is a Uoman 
wall, rebuilt and flanked by a wide ditch, and a fortified monastery 
in the region of the port (Mandrakion). 

Bibliog. B. Pace, MALinc. XXX. 1925; C. Picard. Carthage. Paris, 1951 
(with bibliog.); C. Picard, Ksrthagu. 4 vols., 1950-53; C. Picard. BAC. 
1050 $b, passim: C. Picard. Cahicrs de Byrta, 4 vols.. 1951-56. C. Picard. 
Lf Monde de Carthage. Paris, 1056; CJ. C. Picard. La vie quotidienne it 
Curihagc. Pans. 1958. 

Chemtou (ancient name,' Simitthu). On the Medjerda River 
about 10 miles east of Souk-el- Arba. 

Land in this area was distributed to Roman veterans probably 
at the time of Caesnr or perhaps under Marius. At the ligianing 
of the reign of Augustus, Simitthu became a city of Roman citizens 
and at the end of hia reign a colony called Colonia Julia Augusta 
Numidica. During the imperial era, the extraction of Numidian 
marble from the quarries, which were part of the imperial domain, 
made Simitthu an important industrial center. It is mentioned as 
the see of a bishop in 411 and 646. 

The city was constructed on various semicircular levels on the 
sides of the hill from which the marble was taken. There arc nu- 
merous remains, but almost all are much damaged: a large paved 
sijuarc, perhaps the forum, with a monumental exedra; two temples; 
a theater from the 2d century, erected on a flat area with two series 
of superposed arcades; the baths; public cisterns; and a large aqueduct 
that carried water from a spring about 14 miles away. There remain 
two arcades (about 50 ft. high) of a bridge over the Medjerda (Ba- 
gradas) which was constructed by the third Augustan legion. 
There are also the remains of another bridge about 60 yd. upstream 
from the first; a jetty; a dike, perhaps Byzantine; and two large 
Christian Imilicas. The quarries, open and with galleries, were 
abandoned in the course of the 3d century. 

Dougga (ancient name, Thugga). On a high plateau near a 
tributary of the Medjerda River about 63 miles southeast of Tunis 

Known from Punic times, it was doubtless occupied in the first 
half of the ad century B.c. by the Numidian king Masinissa. It be- 
came an autonomous municipality under Septimius Severus and a 
colony toward the middle of the 3d century, achieving its greatest 
splendor in the 2d and 3d centuries. It was a Byzantine stronghold. 

Dougga IS the most complete agglomeration of ancient rums in 
'lunisia. I’hc forum (150 X 81 ft.), from the time of Antoninus 
Pius, is surrounded on t^ec sides by a colonnade of marhlc; to the 
cast is the capitol (enclosed, like the forum, in a later Byzantine for- 
tification), which has a sculptured pediment, a pronaos, and a tri- 
partite cello. Beside the forum, and placed symmetrically with it, 
IS another square with a compass rose engraved on the pavement, 
Hanked by two temples, one of which has a tripartite cella and is 
dedicated to Mercury. South of this cluster of ruins arc the temples 
of Tellus, Concordia, Frugifer, and Liber Pater, as well as thermae 
Jroni the 3d century. To the southeast ore other baths and luxurious 
houses whose mosaics are preserved in the Alaoui Museum in Tunis. 
At the edge of the city is the Arch of Septimius Severus. To the 
south, in an isolated position, is the celebrated Libyo-Punic mausoleum 
M century b.c., inscriptions from which are in the British 

Museum. Thia consists of throe receding stories resting on a stepped 
base and teiminating in a pj^mid. Its total height is about 70 ft. 
R ta ornamented with an^tectural motifs and iculpture — lions, 
knights, winged female figures at the angles, and bas-rdiefs. North- 
northeast of the central quarter il the theater, fiom the ad century, 
with as tiers surmounted by s portico. The stage is in a good state 
^ imd it has been possible to restore the colonnade, 

ihe proscenium is supported by vaults and haa a mosaic pavement. 
Behind the stage it a Corinthian portico. Beyond the theater, on 
a spur of the hill, it the Temple of Saturn, from the end of the ad cen- 
tury, composed of a tripartite cells opening on a large court with 
a portico preceded by a vestibule with columns. West of the temple 
rwnains of fortifications from various times, s temple 
ot Minerva, large cisterns, and a circus from the beginning of the 
3d century. To the west of the forum are two groups of reservoirs 


at the termination of the aqueduct, the ^rch of Alexander Severus, 
and the temple of Tanith-Caelestis, of the same period, situated 
in the center of a semicircular court with a Corinthian portico. At one 
time a Byzantine redoubt was established in one of the Roman temples 

Bibliog. L. Carton, Thuaaa. TuniB, 1920. C. Poinssot, Lea Kumea de 
Douaira. Tunm, 1958. 

El Djcm (ancient name, Thysdius;. In the interior of the region 
of the Sahel, between Sousse and Sfax. Mentioned for the first time 



Carthage. Key. (i) Probable boundaries of the Punic city (2) limits of 
the Roman colony. ScctionH and monuments; (a) port, outer and inner; 
(6) Sanctuary of Da'aJ Hamrnon and Tanith; (r) Acropoli«, Cathedral, and 
Mua^e Lavigcnc; (d) hil! of Juno, (e) Punic cemetery. (/) Antomne baths; 
(g) Theater, (A) Odeon; (1) Amphitheater; (1) Circus; (k) Basilica of Damua 
cl Karita; il) Hnsilica of St. Cypnan, (m) Basilica Majorum; («) Palace of 
the Beys (Dar Bcasis). 

in the Bellum Africanum as a small fort, it probably owed its existence 
to the fertility of the surrounding land and to its location at a natural 
junction of linos of communications. Because of its precarious re- 
sources, Caesar did not impose a financial tribute on the city after 
the battle of Thapsus but asked only a contribution of grain. With 
the peace, its prosperity and population grew. At the time of Pliny 
it was one of the 30 free towns of the province of Africa, and later 
it became a colony. In a.d. 238 Gordian was proclaimed emperor 
there. It had several bishops. According to legend, Kahena, Queen 
of the Berbers, entrenched herself at Thysdrus in order to continue 
the struggle against the Arab invaders. 

From the considerable number of ruins have come a large quan- 
tity of mosaics and sculpture, today conserved in the Alaoui Museum 
in Tunis. Batha, a circus (1,830 x 309 ft.), and a small and a large 
amphitheater have been excavated, the latter (450 x 40a ft. and 
lao ft. higjb) in a good utate of preservation. It has three rows of 
60 arcades with composite and Corinthian half columns. 

Biblioo. P. Oauckler, Nouvellet Archives des Missions, XV. 1907, 
PP< $ 45 ~ 5 s: P. Giuokler, BAC, pisiim; M. Guasco, Thysdrus (El-Gem), 
Sfax. 1938. 

Gal>6s (ancient Tacape). Virtually nothing remains ftofn the 
Roman period. In the Jan quarter ^ere are three mosques friMsi 
the end uf the i ith century Gocal dynasty of Bani Jftmi): Sidi Drisa 
(Sidl Idrfs), Sidi THadj Amer, and Sidi Aissa. There is a regional 
exhibit of Tunisian art, carpets, embroideries, laces, and tapestries 
of Matmata, Udref, and Oab6s. 

GafiM (Lat., Capas; Or., Kdl(|ia). From prehiatoric remains found 
in the region the Capsian culture leceiv^ its name (see above). 
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There is a regional exhibit of products made by Tunisian artisans 
in the Byzantine citadel. 

Gighti (ancient name, Gigthis). On the coast of the Gulf of 
Gab^s, opposite the island of Djerba. It was first a Punic station 
but grew to considerable size in the ad century. It was conceded 
Roman rights at the time of Hadrian and became a municipality under 
Antoninus Pius. 

The large forum, on a height facing the sea, is surrounded on 
three sides by a Corinthian portico ornamented with statues, and 
on It opened the temples of Apollo and Hercules and the Pantheon. 
At the rear of the forum is the capitol. Toward the sea, a street 
that passes under the arch of triumph separates the curia from a 
judiciary basilica. In the outlying quarters beyond the market, 
which is cklimitcd by porticos and terminated by a semicircular 
exedra of Sops, there were a temple of Mercury, some large, one- 
story baths, a large edifice with a gymnasium and palaestra, and 
a luxurious suburban villa. 

UiBLioG. L. A. Constons, Nouvcllcs Archives des Missions, fMc. XIV. 
1916, p. I--1I3. 

Haidra (ancient name, Ammoedara). On the left bank of the 
Wadi Haidra. It was under the government of Sbeitla and in the 
Roman province of Bizacena. It was a militaiy fortress established 
in the territory of the tribe of the Musulami and at the time of 
Augustus probably served as the winter camp of the third Augustan 
legion. After the camp waa transferred to Theveste in a.d. 74 " 75 » 
it became a colony of veterans under the name of Colonia Flavia 
Augusta Ementa. In the zd century it developed notably as an 
agricultural and communications center on the road between Carthage 
and Theveste. The city was again of military importance in the 
Byzantine era, and Justinian constructed a citadel there. Bishops 
are mentioned from 256 on. 

A square surrounded by porticoes and a temple with four columns 
are perhaps the remains of the forum and the capitol. There is a 
theater, perhaps from the beginning of the 3d century, restored in 
A.D. 299; a large edifice with windows, which has not been identi- 


fied; an apsidal edifice with compartmenu for storage of merchan- 
dise; the Arch of Septimius Severus, and a second small arch on the 
right bank of the wadi. In the two extensive cemeteries are Christian 
burial areas with monuments and mausoleums. Outside the city 
is a temple of Saturn, perhaps an indigenous sanctuary. Among 
the churches arc that of the Bishop Mcllcus, where the relics of 
St. Cyprian were deposited in 568-69; a church near the citadel; 
and in the eastern cemetery the Basilica of Candidas with the chapel 
of the martyrs of the persecution of Diocletian. I'hcre is also the 
large Byzantine citadel and the fort. The fortifications that pro- 
tected the city formed a quadrangle of about 660 v 360 ft. and 
enclosed various military installations and a church. This wall was 
protected by one circular and nine square towers and was cut by 
numerous gates, one of which opened on a bridge 96 ft. wide. 

Biblioo. Atlas arch^ulogique de Tunisic, fasc. 40. no. 5; Cabrol-Leclcrcq, 
a.v.; Piaaniol, Laurent-Vibert. M^l. XXXII. igia. pp. 60-229. 

Hamman-Derradji (ancient name, Bglla Regia). Four and a 
half miles northeast of Souk-el-Arba. Before the Roman conquest 
it was one of the principal cities of the kingdom of Numidio. At the 
beginning of the reign of Augustus it was a free city, and at the time 
of Hadrian it became a colony with the name of Colonia Aelia Hadriana 
Augusta. Mention is made of bishops in 256, 390, 411, 525, 646, 
and early in the 8th century; in 411 it had a Donatist bishop. 

The site is extensive, but on the whole few remains are visible, 
among them a temple of Apollo, *'deus patrius,'* and the Augustan 
Gods, built under Tiberius (34-35)1 ^ith a tripartite cella opening 
on a court surrounded by porticoes; a forum constructed at the tinie 
of Hadrian; the capitol; a judiciary basilica; an arch of triumph with 
one arch; vast baths from the end of the ad century; a aix-sided under- 
ground room; a largo nymphaeum with two basins; two groups of 
public cisterns and numerous private cisterns; a theater and an ampU- 
theater; some houses, many of them quite luxurious, with mosaics 
from the ad or 3d century and an underground atory probably de- 
signed for summer living; a large Christian basilica with a nave ^d 
two aisles and a baptistery; the so-called **Church of the Priest 
Alexander"; and a small Byzantine citadel and traces of walls of 
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the same era. In the environs are aome megalithie monuments and 
various cemeteries. 

Biblioo. a. Merlin. Le temple d*Apollon Bulla Heaiai Notes et Doc.» 
I. 1008; P. Quoniam. CRAI, 195a, pp. 460-^a. 

Henchir Fraga (ancient name, Uppenna). Basilica with a nave 
u!id three aisles and a single apse inscribed in a square. 

Henchir £1 Kasbate (ancient name, Thuburbo Majus). In the 
central valley of the Wadi Milianc. A colony founded by Octavian, 
with in an indigenous, strongly loyal Punic city, and elevated to the 
rank of municipality by Hadrian. At the time of Commodus, the 
two communes were unified in one colony, the Colonia lulia Aurelia 
C'onimoda. It is mentioned as having been the see of a bishop in 
44t and 648 and of a Donatist bishop in 41 1. 

The ruins are quite extensive: the forum, closed on one side 
iiy the capitol (dedicated a.d. 168) and surrounded on the other 
by porticoes onto which opened the scholae, a temple of Mercury 
with a circular court dedicated in ati, and the curia with the Shrine 
of Peace; the summer baths, from the end of the 2d century, with 
yn attached palaestra on the portico, built by the Petroniua family, 
onto which opened a sanctuary of Aesculapius; the winter baths; 
lour triumphal archea, of which three have single openings and one 
has three openings; l^e food market; the Temple of Baal-Satum; 
the temple of Tanith-Ceres, transformed into a church; the sanctuary 
of Raalat on 1 projecting spur dominating the city; the Temple of 
Saturn; paved streets and squares, fine houses of the 2d and 3d 
centuries; modest housea of the Byzantine period; several olive mills; 
and vast rectangular reaervoira. 

Biblioo. A. Merlin, La Forum de Thuburbo Maius, Notes et Doc., VII, 
G. L. Feuille, Thuburbo Majus. Tunis. 1950. 

Henchir Nagachhu Redoubt or camp of the Justinian period. 

. Henchir Squidon. Rectangular Byzantine castle, aoo by 130 ft., 
with eight towers. 

Houmt Souk (Djerba). Regional display of Tunisian arts, in- 
cluding carpets, decorated textiles, embroidery and lace, wicker- 
''^wk, and jewelry. 


Jami 'Abd al-Tif. A very unusual minaret decorated with a 
lozenge pattern formed by bricks in relief. Tomb of sl*Gsrwsshi, 
* 733 - 

Kairouan. Founded in 670 by Okba (*Uqbah ibn-N£fi*). Its 
most noteworthy artistic complex is the Great Mosque of Sidi Okba, 
first built about 670. It was enlarged in 695 and again in the first 
half of the 8th century, reconstructed in 774, and completely de- 
molished in 836 to be rebuilt according to a new plan. Modifications 
and enlargements took place in 862 and 875. Other subsequent 
changes did not seriously modify the appearance of the monument. 

In plan, the building is an oblique rectangle 450 x 265 ft. The 
sanctuary has 16 aisles and a wider central nave raised above the 
terrace roofs of the aisles. The aisles and bays of the sanctuary are 
defined by rows of columns surmounted by ancient capitals and 
impost blocks and connected by stilted horseshoe arches. The seven 
bays arc prolonged by a narthex divided into two aisles, defined by 
a scries of slightly pointed horseshoe arches resting on double columns. 
Two rows of transverse arches divide these bays into three groups 
that bear witness to subsequent enlargements. An addition^ rear 
bay, which precedes the wall with the mihrab, is wider than the 
others and forms, with the central nave, flanked by double columna, 
a T-shaped plan, attesting to the influence of local Christian tmilicaa. 

The central nave, with the raised ceiling, has two dissimilar 
ribbed cupolas. The oldest, which is in front of the mihrab, rests 
on the exterior on an octagonal drum with concave faces pierced 
by windows but is cylindrical in form inside and supported by eight 
arches resting on a square. The second, built about 875, reata on 
a drum, cylindrical inside as well as out. The exterior omarpen- 
tation of the base of the first cupola consists of a aeries of nic^elike 
recesses, each with an upper part in the shape of a quarter of a sphere 
projecting into the cupola above, and a shallow lower part, a motif 
perhaps inspired by the Islamic architecture of Mesopotamia. The 
greater part of the immenae court that precedes the sanctuary is 
paved with atones, beneath which are wells and cistema. On the 
aides of the galleries it is further flanked by two orders of stilted 
archea, retting on the aide of the court on pien fom^d by paired 
columns. On the northwest it is closed by a wall behind which are 


4 i.e.w.A. 
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various rooms. The center of this section is dominated by a heavy 
minaret of three stories, all square in plan. The lowest, which rises 
to a height of 82 ft., and is 35 ft. on a side, slopes slightly in the 
upper part, forming a truncated pyramid. 

The cupola directly in front of the mihrab is richly decorated 
inside: 24 ribs come together at the summit of the dome; running 
around the whole surface of the drum are 24 openings topped by 
round arches and masked by floral ornaments in pierced gypsum; 
8 of these openings correspond to the windows that open on the 
exterior walls of the drum itself. 

The corner arches, which make the transition from the drum 
to the square base, are fluted like shells and are connected by lobed 
arches pierced in the center by lobed oculi. The use of pendentive- 
like arches, very common in the Islamic architecture of Ifrikia, is 
perhaps an Oriental importation, but it also has precedents in the 
local architecture of the ancient period. 

The mihrab is composed of a niche richly decorated in the in* 
terior by panels of marble pierced in a floral and geometric design 
and preceded by a pointed arch resting on the capitals of two columns. 
The whole wall and the face of the arch are covered with luster tiles 
from Mesopotamia. The pediment topping this checkerboard has 
five recesses; a central arch flanked by two niches pierced by windows 
consisting of marble openwork grills, and two arches that flank the 
whole at the sides. 

The ceilings have wooden beams perpendicular to the qihla 
(kiblah) wall, that facing Mecca, and are covered by wooden panels. 
The principal ornament is a magnificent painted floral decoration 
from the Ziridic period, perhaps inspired by Sassanian art, or rather 
by the mosaic, in the Hellenistic tradition, which decorates the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem (end of 7th cent.). 

One of the most beautiful ornaments of the Great Mosque of 
Kairouan is the pulpit {minbar) decorated with a series of small wood 
panels, pierced and carved with delicate floral and geometric designs. 
Even the steps leading up to the pulpit are carved, and the maksourat 
a huge screen also of the Ziridic period, is of pierced wood in cross* 
shaped sections delicately carved with floral decorations and the 
letters forming the names of the donors. 

The Great Mosque of Kairouan was for several centuries the 
mainspring of inspiration for the religious architecture of North 
Africa, and its influence appears in the ground plans and decorative 
motifs of moat of the mosques of this early period. 

The Mosque of the Three Doors is of the same architectural 
type as the Great Mosque and has a fine facade bearing an inscription 
with the date of its foundation, 866. The Mosque of the Sabers, 
or Djami Amor *AbbM, was built in the first half of the igth century. 
The zaouia of Sidl *Abid al GharyAn, built toward the end of the 
14th century, contains some fine examples of i ith-century decoration, 
doubtlessly taken from the ruins of Sabra-el-Man§uriyya. The 
zaouia of Sidi Sdhab, called the Mosque of the Barber, was built 
at the beginning of the 17th century and is decorated with fine Tunisian 
ceramics. There are reservoirs in the area built by the Aghlabids 
(gth cent.), and water cisterns of circular or polygonal plan, the largest 
of which measures 420 ft. in diameter and has 48 sides. A second 
reservoir, 100 ft. in diameter, is connected to one of those built by 
the Aghlabids. The city walls and the gates in their present state go 
back to the 15th century. The Museum of Tunisian Art contains fine 
collections of carpets and ancient and modem fabrics, chased cop- 
perwork, wrought iron and damascened steel, carved wood, and jewelry. 

Biblioo. H. Saladin. La Mosqu^c de Sidi Okbs A Kairouan (Lcs Monu- 
ments h^torigues de la 'runisie; Les monuments arabes), Baria, 1899^ 
H. Saladin, Tunis et Kairouan, Lea villca d'art c^l^brea, Paris, 1908; F. Peuet, 
Kairouan, Tunis, igi 1; G. Marcais, Coupole et plafonds de la grande moaqu^e 
de Kairouan. Notes ct Doc. publics par la Direction des Antiquit^a et Arts. 
Tunis, 1026; A. Fikry. La Grande Mosqu6e de Kairouan. Paris, i93S: 
G. Marcsis, Plafonds peints du IX* ai^clo a la grande moaqu6e de Kairouan. 
RAA. io3s: L. Torres- Baibas, C. R. Fikry, La Grande Moaqu^e de Kairouan, 
Al-Andalus. Ill, 1935. p. 13.1 H.: G. Marvais, Tunis et Kairouan (Lea villes 
d*art c^l^bres), Pnns, 1937; G. Margais, Lc Tombeau dc Sidi Oqba, Ann. 
de riKO, Algiers. VI, 1939-41; B. Roy, P. Poinssot (with 1 ^. Poinssot), 
Inscriptions arahen dc ICairouan, I, 1950; H. Abd el-Wahab, Biaat el uqiq, 
sur lu vilit: de Kairouan ct lc podtc Ibn Rachiq, Tunis. 1330 a.h. (1952). 

Kasserine (Cillium). Iti tlie ancient province of Bizacena, be- 
tween T^beasa (Thevente) and Sbeitla (Sufctula), on the north side 
of a hill not far from a wadi. It was a city of little importance, a munic- 
ipality under the Flavians and a colony in the 3d century; it was 
to some extent inhabited until the Byzantine period. 

There have been found a triumphal arch, a well-preserved small 
theater, and two mausoleums, one of which, in a good state of pres- 
ervation, IS of three stories and is famou.s for the metrical inscription 
(110 verses) of Flavius Secundus. A church and Byzantine out- 
posts remain from the Christian period. 

Bibliog. H. Saladin, Nouvelles Archives des Miasions, II, 1892, 
p. 9 fl.; E. Babelon. R. Cagnat, S. Rcinach. Atlas arch 6 ulogique de la Tuniaie. 
Paris, 1893. no. 70. 


Ktar Barai. The bastions extend around an irregular plain of 
985 X 1070 ft. At Henchir Guesses, to the north of Aurte, they 
are of even larger dimensions: 1,460 x 1,140 ft. Also notable are 
the fortifications of Tipasa, Ain el Bordj, Guelma, and Miila. 

Ksour cl Kraib. Fort, 130 ft. on each side, from the Byxantinc 
period. 

Kululis. Byzantine citadel. 

Le Kef (Sicca Veneria). Byzantine basilica, the so-called *'Dar 
el Kus," with five semicircular niches in the apse, and covered 
by a ribbed half*dome. Byzantine stronghold. 

Lorbeus (Lat., Oppidum Laribus, Labres). Byzantine citadel, 
721 X 666 ft. 

Mahar^s. Mosque occupying the site of a gth-century ribat 
(period of the Aghlabids). 

Mahdia (al-Mahdiyya). Constructed by the Fatimids and en- 
dowed with a mosque built about 916 and notable especially for 
a projecting portico analogous to ancient triumphal arches but still 
close to the art of the Ommiads of Syria and the Abbassides of 
Mesopotamia. It opens onto a court 162 X 128 ft. surrounded by 
galleries with stilted arches. 

The sanctuary has nine aisles separated by rows of columns and 
seven bays originally covered with groin vaults but now with a wooden 
ceiling. There were bastiona and Fatimid gates of which there re- 
mains only the one called **Sqifa al-Rahla.*' Of the Fatimid port 
and arsenal there are only slight traces. Work now in progress has 
revealed a part of the plan of the palace of al-Qa’im, son of al-Mahdi, 
founder of the Fatimid dynasty. 

Biblioo. H. .Saladin. Lcs monuments de Mehefiya, d’apr^s lcs documents 
dc MM. Bernard ct Duckel, B. Arch^ol., 1913. 

Maktar (Mactaris). Region of the upper Tell. Situated in the 
territory of the Massilians, the city probably was founded in the 
2d century B.C., as the pottery fragments found in a cremation pit 
would indicate. Certainly from its beginning Punic colonists estab- 
lished themselves there. During almost the entire 2d century the 
city had a quasi-municipal status, and under Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodus it became a Roman colony with the name of Colonia 
Aelia Aurelia Mactaris. In 236 it was an episcopal see and later had 
a Donatist bishop. It was occupied by the Vandals and the Byzantines. 

Numidian monuments include the megalithic tombs dating from 
the ist century b.c. to a.d. 100 and a city wall from the middle of 
the I St century b.c. with Libyan inscriptions. Punic monuments 
include the Temple of Hathor Miskar with a nco-Punic dedication 
from the second half of the ist century, and a tophet dedicated to 
Ba*al Hammon, with numerous sculptured steles and inscriptions, 
datable from the ist to the 3d century. The principal Roman 
monuments are a square from the ist century, dominated by the 
subterranean temple of Liber; the forum, built in the time of Trajan, 
with a triumphal arch dedicated to this emperor in a.d. 116 and 
fortified in the Byzantine period; the schola, subsequently transformed 
into a church; the great eastern baths from the end of the ad century 
and the western ones built in 170 and transformed into a church 
in the 5th century; two other smaller bath buildings, from the 3d 
and 5th centuries; two buildings with magazines for the storage of 
merchandise, probably the receiving office of the grain trade; an un- 
excavated amphitheater; a triumphal arch that is also the gate of the 
city; the Temple of Apollo, located outside the walls; several mauso- 
leums; the aqueduct; the Basilica of Rutilius, now destroyed, and the 
Vandal one of Hildegundus. Tombs of the period of the Vandal 
occupation have been found. 

Biblioo. G. C. Picard, Msetar, Bulletin ^conomique et social de Tu- 
nisie, 'I'unis, 1954. no. 90; G. C. Picard, Civiua Msetaritans (in course of 
publication). 

Medcina (Althiburos). In the central western region about 
25 miles south of I^ Kef. Punic-Numidian city of the Maasilian 
kingdom, of which some megalithic tombs remain. Punic inscrip- 
tions mention some magistrates and a society {mtzrach). 

The cult of Ba’al Hammon was practiced here; in the environs 
of the city (Ain Barchouch) was a nco-Punic sanctuary of the Sun 
and of the Cereres. Althiburos was a municipality (Aelium Hadrionum 
Augustum) in 128 and became a colony under Septimius Sevenis 
or shortly thereafter. Bishops are recorded there in 41 1, 484, and 
646, and there was a Donatist bishop in 4x1. 

The forum is surrounded by porticoes; to the south is the capitol, 
built in the time of Commodus. On the street between these rises 
a single arch dedicated to Hadrian. To the northeast is a tempht 
which, according to a bilingual inscription, was dedicated tu Jupiter 
and Aesculapius; to the west are scholae and shrines of Jupiter and 
Minerva. There remain also some houses of the 3d century decorated 
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with mosaics, one of which is a figural compendium of means of 
maritime transport, and a building for industrial use (a fuller’s or 
dyer’s shop). 

BiBLioo. P. Gsuckler, Un catalogue flgur^ de la batellerie gr^co-romaine: 
lA moaalque d'Althiburoa. MPiot, Xll, 1905* p. ii3 ff.; A. Merlin. Forum 
et Maiaona d'Althiburoa, Notea et Doc., VI, Paria, 1013; P. M. Duval, La 
forme des navirea romains, d’aprte la moaalque d’Althiburoa, Md, LXI, 
1940. P- 119 ff- 

Monastir. Ribat built in 796. La^ mosque, built probably 
in the Qth-century period of the Aghlabids. Oratory of Saida, small 
monument of the loth or nth centuries (Sanh^ja-Fatimid period). 
Kubba of Sidl al-Mftgarl, lath century (Ziridic period). Gates called 
BSb al-Sur and Bab al-Darb, 13th century (Hafsidic period). 

Nabeul. Regional exhibition of Tunisian art: textiles from Cape 
Bon, embroideries of Nabeul and of Hammamet, lace, Nabeul ce- 
ramics, wrought iron, woodwork, jewelry, rush mats. 

Oudna (Uthina). In the valley of Wadi Miliane. Colony 
created by Octavian with veterans of the thirteenth legion (Colonia 
lulia Tertiadecimanorum) aqd enlarged by Hadrian, who doubtless 
incorporated into it the ancient native city that survived next to the 
colony. Bishops are mentioned in 256, 314, 411, 419, 525, and at 
the beginning of the 8th century; a Donatist bishop is mentioned in 41 1 . 

There exist remains, partially covered, of many buildings, mostly 
from the Antonine and Severan periods: a large temple on a stylobate, 
perhaps the capitol; a single triumphal arch; the theater; the amphi- 
theater; extensive iMths; three groups of large public reservoirs, of 
which one is divided into three aisles by piers; a great number of 
private cisterns; wells; an aqueduct; houses, some of which, like 
that of the Laberii, have rich mosaic floors from the 2d and 3d cen- 
turies; a Christian basilica with three apses and another with a circular 
crypt; three other churches or chapels; two bridges over the Miliane 
Wadi, one of which has three arches. 

Bidlioq. E. Babelon. R. Cagnat, S. Reinach, Atlas srch^ologique de 
la Tumaie, fasc. 30. no. 48: P. Gauckler, Le domainc des Laberii k Uthina, 
MPiot, III, 1897, fate, a; P. Quoniam, Sculptures trduv6es k Oudna, M^l. 
LX. 1948. pp. 35“S4. 

Rakkada. The princes of Kairouan lived for the most part at 
Qasr al-qadim (Al-'Abbfislyya) or at Rakkada. Of these places, 
famous in Islamic history, little or nothing remains. Recent excava- 
tions at Rakkada have, however, brought to light some vestiges, 
among which is a mosaic pavement in the antique style. 

Saribus (Sahb). Byzantine citadel 715 x 863 ft. 

Sbei'tla (Sufetula). Government of Sbc'itla; Roman province of 
Bizacena. It was a municipality and later a colony, perhaps at the 
end of the 2d century. It was situated at the intersection of two 
roads in an agricultural region with many olive orchards. It had 
its greatest development in the 2d century and became an important 
center under Byzantine domination; about 646 it was the capital 
of the Patrician Gregorius. Bishops are mentioned from 256. 

There are traces of paved streets arranged according to the 
principle of centuriation. Remains include a vast paved square 
with a portico, a gate with three arches (a.d. 140-43), and three 
undated temples, perhaps the forum with the capitol; to the north 
another temple; extensive winter baths; three monumental fountains; 
an amphitheater: a theater that may be from the time of Diocletian; 
to the southwest the Arch of the Tetrarchy; to the north a destroyed 
arch (209-11); sumptuous residences of the period of the late Roman 
empire; and vast cemeteries. The city was supplied with water 
from mountain springs channeled by means of a subterranean 
aqueduct and an aqueduct of the bridge type. There are many 
churches: that of the priest Vitalis (5th cent.) with a baptistery and 
a baptismal font decorated with mosaics; that of the priest Bellator 
(5th cent.) with a chapel of Bishop Jucundus; that of the priest 
bervus, with a baptistery, built in the court of an earlier building, 
perhaps a temple; that of SS. Gervasius, Protasiua, and Tryphon 
(bth cent.); and one near the amphitheater, the martyrium church 

SS. SilvanuB and Fortunatus, which may have had a dome. 
Two miles to the southwest is the chapel of Bishop Honorius, 
4.1 X 40 ft., with a nave and two aisles. There arc the remains of 
^ Byzantine camp constructed with material from the enclosure 
^alla of Roman temples, and five fortified redoubts to the southeast 
and to the south cover the surroundings of the square. 

Biblioo. Atlas srch^ologiquc de Tunisic, XLVIII. no. 18; Cabrol- 
Lcclercq, s.v.; A. Merlin. Forum et Eglites de Sufetula. Notes et Doc., 

1912: L. Poinssot, Ls chipelle de r6v8que Honorius (environs de Sbeitla), 
B. Arch4ol. du ComiU des travaux hiitoriques et scientifiqueB. 1 932-33. 
9- 783 ff.; N. Duval, Nouvelles recherches d’orch^ologie et d'6pigrsphie 
ebritiennes k Sufetula, M41, LXVllI, 19S6, pp. 247-98. 


Sfax (Taparura). To the north of the Gulf of Gabba (Syrtis 
Minor), opposite the Kegkennah Islands. Roman center of Bizacena, 
located by Ptolemy (IV, 3, 2-3) and by the Peutinger Map (Seg. VI, 4) 
between Usilla (Inchilla) to the north and Thaenae (Henchir Tina) 
to the south. 

’The prefix Ta~ (cf. Tacape, present-day Gabb) indicates that 
the city must originally have been a Libyan establishment, but the 
rare archaeological remains date from the late Roman or Early Chris- 
tian period. It was an episcopal sec, and a bishop of Taparura is 
mentioned in the year 41 1 . The Arab city of Sfax, built with ma- 
terials from the Roman city — the reused blocks and columns are 
still visible — and in the same area, has almost completely obliterated 
the ancient remains. In the outlying areas there have come to light 
some villas decorated with mosaics and cemeteries, both pagan and 
Christian, with funerary inscriptions. 

Among the noteworthy Islamic monuments is the Great Mosque, 
built in the. 9th century. It underwent significant modificationa 
and enlargemenu in the xoth and nth centuries. Part of the eastern 
bastions, from the Aghlabid period (9th cent.), still survives. There 
is an exposition of Tunisian regional art, held in the Dar Si Ali Nuri 
mansion (9th cent.), displaying nomad carpets, draperies from El 
Djem and Djebeniana, embroideries from the Kerkennah Islands, 
lace from Sfax and Mahar^, work in copper and wrought iron, 
and braided straw of Kerkennah. The modern city owes its position 
as the most important community after Tunis to tlie construction 
of the new port (late 19th century) and to the fishing industry. Outside 
the beautiful Moslem city, the European city hat had 0 disordered 
development and underwent, in World War II, considerable de- 
struction. After 1944, a gigantic garden city built on a regular plan 
was constructed to the north of the city. 

Bibliog. C. Tissot, Geographic comparee de la province romaine 
d'Afrique. Paris. 1884-88. 11, p. 811. 

Sousse (Lat., Hadnimctum, Adrumetum, Hunericopolia [5th 
cent.], Justinianopolia [7th cent.]; Gr., *A8pu[X7)<). Region of the 
Sahel; port on the eaat coast of the Gulf of Hammamet. A Phoenician 
port city founded in the iith century B.c. by navigators from Tyre. 
Even in the 6th century B.c., the period in which the Carthaginian 
priesthood was reorganized, it was an important city; from this 
period date the tophet of Tanith and of Bu'al Hommon. It was dev- 
astated in 308 B.c. by Agathokles, and in 203-2 b.c. it was Hannibal’s 
base of operations. After the destruction of Carthago it received 
a statute as a free city. In 46 B.c. it was besieged by Caesar, who 
imposed a heavy tribute on it. It became a colony under Trigan 
and reached its apogee under the Severi, trading with Rome rather 
than with the Near East. It was impoverished by the fiscal burdens 
of the Vandal kings (5th cent.) and surrendered to Belisarius in 533. 
At the time of the Byzantine domination the bishop of Hadrumetum 
held a very prominent position. In the 7th century the city was 
overcome and destroyed by the Arabs, and under the Aghlabids it 
became a fortress of Islam; the ribat (771), the bastions, and the 
kasba (859) date from that period. 

I'herc are the remains of a Phoenician tophet with some steles 
and pottery; a neo-Punic cemetery; baths and rich Roman houses 
containing mosaics, statues, stuccoes, and paintings, preserved in 
the museum; a cemetery with subtenranean tombs for cremation 
burials; Christian catacombs of the 4th century; and remains of 
Byzantine fortifications and Islamic religious structures. 

There arc a number of Islamic monuments. The Great Mosque 
is noticeably different from those of Tunis even though it dates 
from 850. It has a nave and twelve aislea, the first three bays of 
which are covered with barrel vaults and reinforced by higher round, 
transverse arches. Three further bays have itilted round arches 
set at higher level than the first and bear deprosaed groin vaults. All 
these arcades spring from heavy cross-shaped piers. The mihmb 
is preceded by a cupola supported by an octagonal drum with conexve 
faces that suggest that of the Great Mosque at Kairouan. The 
mosque of BO Fatata, which dates from the beginning of the 9th 
century, is rather similar, but it lacks an atrium and has u square 
plan. The mosque of Sidi Ali Ammar dates from the 9th or loth 
century (Sanhaja-Katimid period). Kahaout K 1 Kubba, a Moorish 
coffeehouse, was an official monument about the loth or 11th cen- 
tury, perhaps a tomb, a bath building, or an audience hall for the 
tribunal. At the exhibition of Tunisian regional art held at .Sviusse arc 
displayed fabrics of the Sahel, embroideries, laces, and jewelry. 

Bibliog. A. F. Leynaud, Catacombes africainea, Sousac, Hadrum^te. 
Algiers, 1922: G. Marcaia. Souase et rarchitccture muaulmaine au IX ai^le, 
Ann. de I'lEO, VII, Algiers, 1948. pp. 54-66; A. L6une. Le Ribat de Sousse, 
Tunis, 1956. 

Teboursouk (Thubursicum Bure). Pentagonal enclosure 490 X 450 
ft. with a small fort at each comer, dating from the Byzantine period. 
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Teatour. Large moaque of Andalusian type built in the first 
half of the 17th century. 

Thyna (Lat., Thaonae; Gr., Oivoii). Seven and a half miles south* 
cast of Sfax, between the road to Gab^ and the sea. 

It was a Roman port in the province of Bizacena and originally 
perhaps the Punic port of Thamat. The ancient geographers lo- 
cated Thaenac between Taparura (Sfax) and Macomades Mmores 
(Mahares), and, according to Pliny the Elder {Naturalis Historian V, 
24-5), it marked the end of the ramparts that separated Africa Vetua 
from Africa Nova. From Thaenae a road led to Theveate (T^bessa). 
It was a civitas peregrina raised by Hadrian to the rank of a colony 
with the name of Colonia Aelia Augusta Mercurialis Thaenitan[orum]. 
It was an episcopal see from 255 to 649. 

It is surrounded by a vast line of walls, dating from the zd century, 
with round towers at regular intervals and monumental gateways. 
Within the walls are the baths, from which come fine mosaics pre- 
served in the museum of Sfax and the Alaoui Museum in Tunis, 
remains of the aqueduct, reservoirs, a circus, and various constructions 
decorated with mosaics of a late period. Outside the walls, in the 
direction of Sfax, are pagan and Christian cemetcncs from which 
inscriptions and funerary mosaics were taken to the Sfax museum. 

Bibliog. R. Msssigli. Mus^e de Sfax. Paris, 191a; K. Miller, Itinersria 
Romans, Stuttgart, 1916. p. 903; FA. II, 1949. no. 2831. 

Tozeur. Mosque of the Bled £1 Hader, built between loay 
and 1030 (period of the Zirids) and enriched in 1193 by a decoration 
in the style of the Maghrib from the Banu Ghaniya. There are un- 
usual houses with facades decorated with geometric designs of bricks 
in relief. There is an exposition of Tunisian regional art at which 
are shown textiles, embroidery, burnooses, and wickerwork. 

Tunis. The Great Mosque, called Al-ZaytQna, first built in 
732, was destroyed and rebuilt at the time of the Aghlabids in the 
second half of the 9th century. It presents many analogies with 
the Great Mosque of Kairouan. The Mosque El Ksar, built in the 
1 2th century (period of the Banu Khorasan) is characterized by 
great simplicity. Its minaret was built in 1647. The Mosque of 
the Kasba, built about 1235 (period of the Hafsids), has a fine square 
minaret of Almohad style decorated with motifs of arches and panels 
with lozenges. The Mosque of Al-Hawfi, or Tawfiq, was built in 
the 13th century; the Mosque A 1 Haliq in 1375; the Mosque A 1 
Aqwds at the beginning of the 15th century; the Mosque Mellasine 
in X435; the Mosque of YQsuf Bey in 1616; the Mosque of HammOda 
Pasha in 1655; the Mosque of Sidl Mahrez about 1675; the **Mosque 
of the Dyers” around 17x6; the Mosque of YOsuf Sfihib at T§ba* 
about 1812. There are many madrasahs; Chammaiyya, a Hafsid 
madrasah rebuilt during the Turkish period; Ydsufiyya, 1622; Murft- 
dlyya, 1674; Bachiyya, i8th century; an Nakhla, 18th century; al Jdida, 
1 8th century; Hawanit AchoOr, X756; Muntasiriyya, of Haftid origin, 
1437, restored in the Turkish period. There are the following 
zaouias: Sid! Ben Arons, 1434; Sldl al-Kala*i, 1490; Sldl al Jalfzi, 
1496, with a square ground plan, surmounted by a tile roof, and 
with arcaded exterior decoration. Other monuments are: the tomb 
of the Banu Khorasan, 1093; the tomb of Qara Mustafa, 17x8, with 
a facade divided by three arches and flanked by comer columns; 
Turbet al Bey, tomb of the Husseinites, 1782; Ddr el-Bey, 18th 
century, palace of the Bey of Tunis; Dar Hussein, i8th century; 
PalacOj^of the Bardo, of Hafsid origin, enlarged and remodeled in 
the iSth and 19th centuries. 

Some of the sooks date from the 13th and 14th centuries (sook 
of the perfumers and sook of textiles). The Alaoui Museum in the 
Bardo Palace, 2 ^ miles from Tunis, specializes in prehistory, ancient 
art, and Islamic art. Dar 'Abdallah contains modem Islamic art (xQth 
cent.); Dilr *Othmdn (17th cent.) ancient Islamic art; DAr cl-Monastirl 
(i8th cent.) Islamic art of Tunis and its environs. 

The European city has risen quite separately in checkerboard 
fashion between the cape and the well-preserved native city. A canal, 
built at the end of the century, has created a port in addition to that 
of La Goulettc. Following the recent studies toward a city plan 
and the formation of associations for joint action, residential zones 
— Mutuelleville, Megnne-Rades — and satellite towns have grown 
up around Tunis with the collaboration of excellent architects (c.g., 
P. A. Emery). I'he city has been enriched by noteworthy facililics: 
an artificial beach, n cancer center (L. Even, architect), a hippodrome, 
and an extensive hospital group (Zchrfuss, architect). 

Biblioo. L. PiiinsBot, IriHcnpiions chretiennes de la region du Cap 
Bon, B. Arch^ol. du Comity dcs trsvsux historiques et scientiflques. 1932-33, 
p. 769 fT.: C. de Chassiron, Apercu pittorcsque de la R 6 gence de Tunis, 
Paris. 1949: A. Fikry, La Mosqu^e Az Zaytouna A Tunis (rccherchcs arch^o- 
logiques). Egyptian Soc. of Historical Studies, 11 . Cairo, 1952. PP. 27-64; 
M. S. ZbiSB, Communication aur la mosqu^e az-Zaytouna de Tunis, CRAI, 
1953. PP. 143-452. 
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Utica (Lat., Utica; Gr., ’Itijxij). The ruins are to be found in 
the "domaine de Bou Chateur” halfway between Tunia and Biierte, 
6 milea from the sea. 

Situated near the mouth of the MecUerda (Bagradas), on the 
edge of two basins of the Mediterranean, Utica was a halfway point 
and stopping place on the Phoenician route west. According to the 
ancients it was founded in xxoi B.C.; it was, at any rate, a very ancient 
Phoenician colony, certainly earlier than Carthage, with which it 
always dealt as an ally rather than as a subject. It was overwhelmed 
by Agathokles in 310 B.C., remained faithful to Carthage throughout 
the First Punic War, but then passed into the hands of mercenaries. 
It resisted at the time of the Second Punic War, remaining faithful 
to Carthage, and underwent in 212 B.c. the raid of Otacilius and 
in 204-ao3 an unsuccesafiil assault by Scipio. It came to an under- 
standing with Rome in 149; after the destruction of Carthage in 146, 
Utica remained free under a proconsul and became the capital of 
the province and the moat important city in Africa, being close to 
the legionary camp. Supporting the popular party, it gave shelter 
to Marius and supported Caesar; Cato, who established the head- 
quarters of the followers of Pompey in the town after expelling the 
inhabitanta, killed himself there after the battle of Thapsus in 46 b.c. 
Octavian gave Utica Latin rights, but the reestabliahment of Carthage 
took away from it not only the teat of the proconsul but also its first 
place among the cities of Africa. It became a colony under Hadrian. 
The silting-up of the port and the filling in of the bay caused the 
progressive decadence of the city. The martyrs of the Massa Candids 
underwent torture there in 258; it was an episcopal see in 258 and 
also in the Byzantine period. 

There have come to light two Punic cemeteries with tombs 
dating from the 7th to the 5th centuries B.c., one located at the ex- 
tremity of the ancient peninsula, the other on the little hill before it 
(in antiquity an island) which, according to some, was the original 
site of Utica. Of the Roman city there remain some cisterns and an 
aqueduct; noteworthy baths, under which there may be the remains 
of a Punic port; and a great villa decorated with xnosaics. Some 
depressions may indicate the areas of the amphitheater and theater. 

Biblioo. S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de TAfrique du Nord, Paris, 
19x3-28, paasim: P. Cinui, Deux campagnes de fouilles A Utique, Karthago, 
IL i 05 ii PP. 5-88: P. Cintas, Nouvellea recherches k Utique, Karthago, 
V, 1984, P. 89 ff. 

Zaghouan (perhapa the ancient Ziqua). Situated in the mountains 
of the "spine of Tunisia” some 35 miles south of Tunis in the neigh- 
borhood of the Zaghouan Wadi. 

The identification of the city is uncertain. Most of the ruins 
are covered by modem constmetions; of the ancient city itaelf all 
that remains is a monumental gate. But in the neighborhood are 
the begiiming of an aqueduct which was built by Hadrian to supply 
Carthage after his visit of a.d. 128 and which, extended to Mount 
Djougar by Septimius Severus, eventually attained a length of about 
44 miles. The source is decorated with a nymphaeum in a fair state 
of preservation; at the sides of a temple built in the form of a niche, 
which contained the statue of the gmuus /on, there extend two semi- 
circular colonnades, each with twelve intercolumniations. Between 
the Corinthian columns and the back wall, which waa well built 
and decorated with niches, the porch is vaulted. The waters from 
the spring are collected in a pool in the form of two a4jacent inter- 
secting horseshoe arches, accessible from both sides by a stair. 

Biblioo. P. Caillat, RA, XXVI. 1873* PP. 392 ff.', A. Graham, Ro- 
man Africa, London, 1902, p. 116 ff.: R. H. Chowen, The Nature of Hadrisn't 
Theatron at Daphne, AJA, LX, 1956, pp. 275-77. 

Zoma, Jama (Gr. Zdpia). Central Tunisia. The battle of Zama 
took place some distance from Zama itself, near Naraggara (not 
yet identified), probably in the plain of Siliana. The city was 
besieged by Metellus in 109 B.c. Juba I made it his residence; after 
the battle of Thapsus, the city took the side of Caesar. In 4i'-40 B.c. 
it was overcome by T. Sextius. An oppidum liberum under Augustus, 
it then became n colony by the name of Hadriana Augusta. Bishops 
arc mentioned in 256 and in 411. 

The problem of the identification of the site of Zama Regia 
is complicated by the existence of another city of the same name; 
in fact, the texts mention Zama Regia and Zama Major, from which 
one may assume either that the two epithets refer to the same city, 
and postulate the existence of a Zama Minor, or that they served 
to distinguish two separate communities. 

In the village of Jama, located on the north point of the Mas- 
souges Mountains, there has been found an inscription with a ded- 
ication of the "C^olonia Augusta Zama M...o.” The emendation 
"Major” seems the most probable. Against the identification with 
Zama Regia two factors have been cited. The first is a passage from 
Sallust's Bellum lugurthinum (57, x): "oppidum in campo situs, 
magis opere quam natura munitum” (*'the town is located in the open 
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country and U fortified more by the works of man than by those 
of nature’*). The accesa to Jama is in fact made difficult by the pres- 
ence of three deep gorges, but since antiquity the process of erosion 
has progressed to a considerable degree in this region of Africa, 
and these gorges may have been much shallower in Sallust’s time. 
The Peutinger Map places Zama on the itinerary Assures (Zanfour) 
Uzappa (Ksour-Abd-cl-Mclek); but the indications of this document 
arc difficult to interpret, since none of the three intermediary stations 
(Seggo, Avula, and Autipsida) between Zama and Uzappa has been 
identified. 

At Jama there are a great round mcgalithic monument, a nym- 
phaeum erected on the site of a spring, two aqueducts and monu- 
mental tripartite cisterns, baths, various private reservoirs, and a 
Byzantine fortress. At Ksar Toul Zammel, about 6 miles from 
Zama, near the hill that divides the massif of the Massougea from 
the plateau of Mactar and unites the plain of the Sers with that of 
the Siliana, are the ruins of the Vicus Maracitanus, attributed to 
Zama Regia. The remains arc a temple dedicated “[lovi O.M.L. 

BEPTIMIO SBVBJRO AUO. lUNONl RBGINAB lULlAB DOMN[aE...],'‘ a aquarc, 
a street, a Christian basilica, and a mausoleum. On a hill half a mile 
away are the Kbor Klib, a monumental altar probably dating from 
the ist century B.c., decorated with a frieze of trophies and shields; 
a sanctuary with an altar where terra-cotta atatuettea were found; 
and votive steles to Saturn. 

Biblioo. L. Deroche, M 61 , LX, 1948. p. 55 ffi (bibliog.). Far Khar KUh: 
G. C. Picard, Monde de Caithage. Paris. ioss> p. 7s. pl. 7a. 

Zanfour (Aasurat). Central Tunisia. The inhabitants of Aa- 
auras were legally poreipines. The city was transformed at the time 
of Augustus into an o^pidum dvium Ramanorum, became the Colonia 
lulia probably early in the reign of Tiberius, and was enrolled in the 
Tribus Moratia. It was an episcopal see in the years 256, 393, 397, 
411, 418, 424, and at the beginning of the 7th century. The name 
of Assuras survives in that of Bled es-Sers, one of the internal basins 
of the Upper Tell, situated between the plateau of Mactar and the 
Massouges. The modem village of Sen is a few miles north. The 
ruins of Assuras, unexcavated at the mid-2oth century, are among 
the most important of Tuniata. Three city gates and some trivunphal 
arches with single openings, one of which was dedicated in a.d. 213, 
have been preserved. In the center of the city is a Corinthian temple, 
tetraatyle and paeudoperipteral, placed on a stylobate; two walla 
of the cel la, surmounted by a frieze of bucrania and garlands, are 
intact. The theater was not carved out of the aide of a hill but is a 
completely isolated itructure. The river was lined with quays. There 
exist also two mausoleums and two Byzantine forts. 

Biblioo. Atlas archtologique dc la Tunisie, fasc. 29, no. 80; J. Mes- 
naee. L'Afrique Chrdtienne, Paris. 191s, p. 168: S. Gsell, Hiatoire incieime 
dr I'Afrique du Nord. Paris, 1913-38, VIII. pp. 168-^9. 

Algeria. Frdiistoric centers. The most numerous and important 
group of petroglyphs, excluding paintings, is distributed along t^e 
Little Atliu: it is conveniently designated ss “Algerisn,” ’’South 
Oranian,” or *'of the Maghrib." In several of the places in which 
petroglyphs were discovered, R. Vaufrey has found Neolithic remains 
in the Capsian tradition which furnish indications of the chronology 
of rock art. 

Along the Saharan Atlas, petroglyphic stations are distributed 
from southwest to northeast, beginning near the Figuig Mountains 
in the extreme southeast comer of Morocco and occurring with the 
greatest frequency in Algeria, near Djebel Ksour and Djebel Amour, 
where the most numerous and important centers are located, as far 
as the territory of Djelfa. Zoomorphic representations, both real- 
istic and symbolic, predominate everywhere, whereas representations 
of human beings are relatively rare and appear only at Moghar 
Tahiuni and at Tiout (Ksour Mountains). 

Among the most notable animal subjects arc two heads of rams 
sum looted by a disk — a scheme typical of North African art — one 
l‘mnd at Zenaga (Figuig Mountains) and the other at Bou Alam 
(lijchel Amour); two buffaloes fighting, found at El Hamra near 
hnfouss (Djebel Amour); and an elephant defending her young 
»Ruin8t a panther, found at Ain Safsaf, again near Djebel Amour. 
Ihsidcs these localities, petrolgyphs have also been found at Djattu 
(^'>Suig Mountains); at Daia Mouchegeug, Caret el Talcb, Caret 

Mahisserat, and Beut Saloul in the Ksour Mounuins; at Fedjet 
cl IvcmI (Cada el Kharrouba) in the Djebel Amour; at Ksar Zaonar 
and Dajet ea Stel near Djelfa. 

In northern Algena, between Constantine and the Tunisian 
. niicr, the most famous group of finds is that of Kef el Mascura, 
including a notable group of lions devouring a boar. 

Petroglyphic stations are more numerous in southern Algeria, 
^'ccumjig with some frequency in the Djebel Safsaf, south of T^bessa, 
in the mountains of Nemencha, where fine figures of Bubaim 


antupius have been found m grottoes at Kellous and nearby. In the 
basin of the Wadi Djcdi, near Ouled-Djellal, south of Biskra, petro- 
glyphs have been found in the grottoes of Chaba Nalma. 

In the Tassili, a part of which extends beyond the Libian border 
in the territory of Chad, the most numerous group of engravings 
and especially paintings is localized to the south of Fort Polignac, 
along the Wadi Djerat and other wadis. There appear human 
figures and animals, including type^ of fauna that have disappeared 
from the zone; in addition, the figurations have characteristics that 
make it possible to cUsnuguish two different periods or styles of 
artistic production, the one created by hunting peoples, the other 
by a later pastoral society. These paintings, which are also well 
preserved, provide some of the richest and most varied examples 
of Saharan pictorial art. On the northeast slope of the Tassili, in 
Libian territory, painted figurations have been found near the In 
Elegghi and Tachisset wadis and in the grotto of In Ezzane, and 
engravings of animal outlines, archaic in technique, appear on the 
heights of Arrechin. 

In several places in the mountains of the l^cdefest, engravings 
and iock paintings have been found, the former especially in the 
basin of Mertoutek, as for us the Wadi Timedouin and near the Wadis 
Dehin end Timelatne, with representations of animals singly or in 
groups, groups of human figures, and scenes of elephant hunts. 
Figurations from the sge before t^ introduction of camels appear, 
along with others of tiM Libyan- Berber period. 

At Tit, near Ab^lessa, €>n the southeast slope of the Ahagi^r, 
H. Lhote ^scovered an interesting group of paintmgs representing 
men and anhnsls according to the bitrisngular scheme, referable to 
a period before the introduction of the horse into the Sahara. 

Lhote’a recent explorations in the mounuins of the Djamet 
plateau have revealed an important series of petroglyphs, the most 
remarkable and interesting group of prehistoric North Africa. They 
show a succession of series distnbuted chronologically over several 
millenia, from the period of the so-called ’’round-faced” hunting 
peoples (presenting many analogies with central Africa), to the begin- 
ning of Egyptian influence and the period of the intrc^uction of the 
horse and cainel. 

Historical centers. Achir. This city, now in ruins, was the first 
capital of i^snhaja Zirids. In fact, there exist two cities, one built 
by Zirl al^ut 1145 and known by the present name of Achir, the 
other built by Zlrl’s son and successor, Bulukkln, about 1x73 and 
now 4 mowT\ as Benia. Excavations have uncovered the foundations 
of the palace of Zirl. The plan shows a vast construction 131 x 236 
ft. formed by a series of buildings arranged around a large colon- 
naded courtyard and by four other minor courts, two on each side 
of the main court. A protruding structure forms the entrance, and 
the various rooms project on the outside of the wall; the hall of 
honor is composed of a cruciform room preceded by an anteroom. 

These characteristics permit interesting comparisons with the 
palaces of the Abbassides and of the Ommiads of Syria. On the 
ground can be seen the remains of some of the bastions of the prim- 
itive Achir, the line of the walls of Benia, and the foundations of 
the mosque. There are many fragments of ceramics. 

Biblioo. Rodet, l.reB ruines d' Achir, Rev. sfricoinc, 1908. p. 88 ff.; 
C. Marcaii, Recherchet d*srch^lozie musulmsne; Achfr, RA. loaa, p. ai ff. 

Ain bou Dris. Byzantine citadel. 

Ain el Bordj (Tigisis). Bastions of the Byzantine period, 623 x 712 
ft. and from 7 ^ u> about 8 ft. thick. 

Algiers (Punic, Ikosim; Icosium; El Djezair [the islands]). Mar- 
itime city, capital of the I>epartment of Alger. Traces of prehistoric 
settlements in the vicinity of the city to the west belong to the 
Mousterian, Adorian, and Neolithic periods. It was a Punic port 
called Ikosim, a Phoenician name That may have meant island of the 
thorns, of the owls, or of the seabirds. The Roman occupation of 
the city probably took place in the last third of the ist century B.C. 
From 25 B.c. to a.d. 40, under the reigns of Juba II and of Ptolemy 
of Mauretania, the Roman citizens were associated administratively 
with the Spanish colony of Illici (Elche). Icosium became a Latin 
colony under Vespasian; it was overcome and burned by the rebel 
Firmus in It became an episcopal see in Christian times. 

No ancient remains arc visible in the modem city. The plan 
of the Roman city is uncertain. Occasional discoveries and summary 
excavations carried on in the 19th century brought to light undatable 
traces of the city walls and remains of paved streets, mosaics, and 
water pipes. In addition, a head of Hadrian and fragments of statuea 
as well as many Roman tombs with glass cinerary ums have been 
found. The objects were placed in the Mub^ St6phane Gsell. 

The Great Mosque of Algiers has a rectangular plan 108 x 148 ft. 
and consists of a sanctuary preceding and flanking a small interior 
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court. It has a much wider central nave, ten aisles, and five bays 
divided into three groups of two rows of arcades with lobed arches. 
The mihrab is at the end of the central nave. 

It is noteworthy that, unlike the mosques of Ifrikia, the Great 
Mosque of Algiers is covered by a double-pitched tile roof of the 
type characteristic of all the religious buildings of Almoravid or 
Abnohad type. The Mosque of SIdl Ramdan, built by the Almoravids, 



Algiers. Sections and monuments; (a) Great Mosque; (b) Mosque of Sidl 
Riundfin; (c) Cathedral, formerly Mosque of the Kechlwa; (d) Notre- 
I^me des Victoircs. formerly Mosque of Ali Bitchnln; (e) Dir Bakri Palace; 
(/) Bardo Palace; (g) Muale Stfohane Gsell. 


is somewhat older than the Great Mosque. The Mosque of the 
Plchcric was built in 1660, in the Turkish period. The Mosque 
of Ali Bitchnln, built about i66a (Turkish period), has been trans- 
formed into the church of Notre-Dame des Victoires. The Mosque 
of the Kechlwa. built in 1794, Turkish period, is now the Cathedral 
of St. Philip. The Mosque of the Kaaba, built about z8i8, at the 
end of the Turkish peri^, is now the Church of the Holy Cross. 
The Mosque called Jami Saflr was built in 1534 •nd entirely re- 
constructed in 1826, at the end of the Turkish period. The funeral 
mosque of *Abd er-RahmIn al-Tha ‘alibi contains the mausoleum 
of the sage and mystic *Abd er-RahmIn, who lived at the end of the 
14th century and the beginning of the 15th; it was built in 1611, 
during the Turkish period. The funeral mosque of Sidl Muhammad 
Bu Qubrin, in the cemetery of the Hamma, was built in 179a. The 
Kasba, or fortified area, dates from the Turkish period. Of the Palace 
of the Jenina, nothing remains but the bulling called Dar AzUa, 
now the residence of the archbishop. The Palace of Mustafa Pasha, 
a fine complex of princely palaces of the Turkish period, is now the 
National Library. The Palace of the Bardo contains an ethnographic 
museum displaying Saharan weaving and a variety of prc^ucts of 
Berber art. The Palace of Dar Bal^ is a fine Turkish residence 
now given over to a permanent exposition of Algerian art: mgs, 
te^ilea, embroideries, leatherwork, copper, wood carvings, jewelry, 
wickerwork, and mats. The Mus^ St^phane Gsell contains a section 
on Islanuc art with a representative collection of art of the Maghrib 
and many objects of Algerian popular art. 

Beyond the bastioned walls of the native city, the modem city 
developed extensively, independently of the old, between 1830 and 
1845 and following 1920. To regularuce construction, the architect Le 
Corbusier was called in to prepare a city plan (1931). Today Algien 
has the character of a crowded metropolit^ city. Noteworthy are the 
administrative area, the elaborate university buildings, and the self- 
sufficient modem quarters, as well as public buildings (the finance 
building) and an airport. Such famous architects as Emery and Le 
Corbusier participated in this work. There are several museums, 
including the Mus^ National des Beaux-Arts and the Mus4e Franchet- 
d'Esperey, located in the old Palace of the Bey, which has been restored. 

Bibuoo. S. Gsell. Atlas archlologique de rAlglrie, Algiers, Paria, 
1911, fssc. 5. no. III. G. Souville. Les grottes I ossements et industries pri- 
historiquet dc I'ouest d'Algcr. Lihyes, 1 . 1953, pp. 17-53; P. Hsenelin, 
Gobele de verre ^msill^ du Mus6r d'Alger, Libyct, III. 195s, pp. 87-99. 

J. Mszsrd, Corpus Nummorum Numidise Msuritaaiseque, Paris, 1955. 
Icosium, pp. 163-s: J. J. L. Bsrg^. Notice sur la catMdral d’Alger en 1839, 
JA, ser. Ill, XII, 1840. p. 181 ff.; A. Devoulex, Les Edifices religieux dt 
rsncicn Alger, Rev, Afncnine, 1870; A. Devouicx, Alger, Itudc srchlologiquc 
ct topogrsphique. Rev. Afncsinc, 1875-78: P. Gsvsult. Notice sur Is biblio- 
th^que-mus^e d’Alger, Rev. Afrtesine, 1894, p. 241; G. Guiauchsin, Alger. 
Algiers, 1909; R. Lesp^s. Alger. Paris, 1930: J. Aiszsrd, Alg^ric. Plsisir de 
France. 1950, p. 153; C. Le Corbusier. Poltie d'Alger, Paris, 1950. 

Announa (Thibilia). Department of Constantine, 14 miles 
southwest of Guelma (Calama), near the road which, in anciotit times 
as well as today, links this city with Constantine (Cilta). Built 
on a plateau, Thibilia occupied an excellent defensive poaitioa. The 
springs and arable lands of the surroundings had attracted inhabitants 
even before the Roman period. At the be ginnin g of the empire it 
\va8 a pagus of the territory of Cirta, administrated^ two magistrates ] 
(CIL, VIII, 1KH43), for whom duumvirs wore substituted about \ 
268 (CIL, VIII, 18842). The firit inscription that mentions the ^ 
municipality of Thibilia (CIL, VIII, 22276), ia from the lime of ^ 
Diocletian (284-305). j 

Excavations have brought to light a small forum and a network i 
of Htrects; the three principal streets arc paved and connect the gates 'i 
situated to the south and to the cast with a double arch near the ’ 
forum. The luxurious residence of the Antjstii, a nouble family 
of Announa of the time of Marcus Aurelius, has also been uncovered. 

In the Byzantine period the major part of the city must have 
been abandoned, but strong bastions surrounded the ancient capitol, 
which later became a Christian church with a baptistery. To the 
southwest was another Christian church, with a nave, two aisles, 
and an apse; iu facade is still standing. Half the city remains to be 
excavated. 

Bibuoo. CIL. VIII, 5521 >662. 10849-55. 18858-19081; S. Gsell. 
Khamissa. Mdsourouch. Announa. Ill, Announa, Algiers, Paris, 1918. 

Baghai. Fortifications of the Byzantine period, 1,08a x 1,010 ft. 
with walls about 7 to 8 ft. thick in the curtain walls and 5 Vi to 6)4 ft. 
thick at the towers. The towers are 85 ft. on each side. 

Belezma Plain. Byzantine fortress 367 x 410 ft. with square 
comer towers. 

B^e (about a ^le northwest from the ancient Ippona, Ippone 
fTmtOiV. HioDO Resiusll. Denartment of Constantine. Hintwt Raffius 
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formed pert of ProcontuUr and is situated at the end of the 

Gulf of Bone, at the foot of Djebel Edough, in an area between the 
mouths of two rivers, the Seibouse and the Bou^jimak. 

Ippona was in origin a Libyan-Phoenician port unique in Al- 
geria for its eicoellcnt anchorage and favored by the fertility of the 
hinterland, which is rich in prehistoric remains. Already prosperous 
during the Punic period, the city became one of the most flourishing 
of the independent kingdoms of Numidia after the fall of Carthage 
(146 B.C.). After the defeat (48 b.c.) of Juba I, an ally of Pompey, 
it became a Roman city and part of the province of Africa Nova. 
At first a municipality and then a colony, it wu important for more 
than three centuries. Christianity gave it new prestige. Under the 
episcopate of St. Augustine it appeared, in the period of the decline 
of the Roman empire and the Vandal invasion, as the last bulwark 
of civilization agunst bar^rism in this region. Genseric occupied 
it after a long siege, during which St. Augustine died (430), and 
made it his temporary capital. But the Vandal attacks ruined the 
country, and the Byzantine reconquest gave it no more than the 
appearance of prosperity. The Arab raids and the anarchic state 
of the countryside provoked the progressive decadence of Ippona, 
until the great invasion of the Hilalian Arsbs, beginning in the nth 
century, determined the complete ruin and abandonment of the city. 

Excavation of the ruins of Ippona has brought to light an important 
network of paved streets; a magnificent forum dating from the ist 
century; a theater of Hellenistic type, of the same period; vast thermae, 
the most important of which were dedicated to Septimius Bsverui 
during the reign of Caracalla, in which some noteworthy statues were 
found; two quarters with villas containing superb mosaics dating 
from the ist to the 5th centuries; an impressive Christian complex 
formed of a great basilica with a nave and two aisles which, with 
the connecting chapels, the baptistery, and other buildings, can be 
identified with the Basilica of Peace with which St. Augustine’s 
nsme is connected. Among the Islamic monuments is the Mosque 
of SidI Bij Msrwin, built in 1035 of the Aghtabid mosques 

of the 9th century. In the modem city, noteworthy for its position 
and surroundings, is the Basilica of St. Augustine, end of 19th cent. 
It has been provided with new quarters as the result of the construction 
of a port. It haa an archaeological museum. 

BfSLioo. S. Gsell, Atlas arch^ologique de r.\lg6ne, Algiers. Psris, 
igii. fisc. 9; G. Marcais, La Mosqu^e de Sidi Bou Merousn s Bone. 
Mt‘l. W. Marcels. 1950. p. ass If.; E* Msrec, Hippone Is Roysle. 2d ed.» 
Algiers. 1954. 

Bougie (Saldae). Province of Mauretania Caesariensis, later 
Mauretania Sitifensis. Commune of S^tif. Maritime city 155 miles 
east of Algiers; an important natural port. In the surroundings are 
prehistoric remains belonging to the Moustenan, Ibero-Maurusian, 
and Neolithic periods. It was probably a Punic port, although the 
attribution of an entire monetary scries to the city is questionable. 
It was the Colonia lulia Augusta Salditana I^gionis Vll Immunis, 
a colony of veterans founded by Augustus between 27 and 25 B.c.; 
under Caracalla (212-17) it took the name of Antoniana. It was 
perhaps a port of call for the Mauretanian fleet. There was mention 
in the 3d century of an association of iuveMS which arose to oppose 
the attacks of the natives. It was s bishopric in the Christian period 
and was probably occupied in the Byzantine era. 

A few ruins, consisting of remains of fortifications, cisterns, and 
tombs, arc visible in the modem city. Water was supplied by an 
^•queduct 13 miles long, built in the 2d century (CIL, VIII, 2728, 
iliii2) and m part preserved. There arc numerous bases of statues 
dedicated to emperors and eminent personages. Two similar mosaics, 
preserved in the city hall of Bougie and in the museum of Algiers, 
rcpifscnt a head of Occanus flanked by Nereids. Of the Islamic 
<Ta there are only a few traces, from the Hammadid period, which 
was quite prosperoua. However, remains of the fortifications of the 
Jith and 12th centuries arc numerous, and the Saracen gate is of 
interest. 

The regional museum contains, among other things, some richly 
ornamented and dated Hammadid tombs. The modem city is well 
developed, with a museum, a theater, and other recent buildings. 

Biblioo. C. F^rsud, Histoire dcs villas de Is province dc Constantine: 
Bnugie, Recueil des notices et m^moires de Is Society srch^ologique dc 
Constantine, 1869, p. 87 ff.; S. Gsell, Atlts arch^logique de rAlgt^rie, 
Algiers. Psris, 1911, fate, 7, no. xa and sup.; G. Marcsis, poteries ct 
lea faiences de Bougie, Constantine, Braham. 1916; L. Balout. Les homines 
prehiitonques du Maghreb et du Sahara, Algiers. 195S. PP. 93"-5: L. Balout. 
rr^histoire dc I'Afrique du Nord, Paris. i9S5i PP* 304-54. 467-8; J. Msssrd, 
Corpus Nummorum Numidiae Msuretaniaeque, Psris. 1955. PP* 160-1. 

Cap Matifou (Rusguniae, Temedfous). Department of Alger; 
• coMtal town about 15 miles east of Algiers. Prehistoric traces 
remain. Little is known of the Punic port. It was • colony of Roman 
veterans founded by Octavian between 33 and 27 B.c,; a series of 


milestones has revealed the complete name: **Col lul Pontif Cl 
Rusg linV Leg Gemell,** The following interpretation for this name 
has been proposed: “Oilonia iulia pontificia dementia rusguniae 
nonae Icgionis gemellae.’* Accordingly, the colony may have been 
founded by a group of veterans that per^ps formed part of the army 
of the triumvir Lepidus. It took the name of Antoniana under Helio- 
gabalus (218-22). It was an episcopal see in the Christian period 
and was occupied in the 6th and 7th centuries by a Byzantine garrison. 

Little is visible of the ruins of fhe Roman period. There have 
been found thermae, ciaterns, tombs, a hundred or so votive atelea 
dedicated to Saturn and, in the aca, many amphorae. In 1900 a 
Christian basilica was found which contained an important mosaic, 
now in the Mus^e St^hane Gsell of Algiers, representing the vision 
of paradise of St. Perpetun. An inscription mentions the construction 
of a chapel destined to shelter a relic of the True Cross. 

Bisliog. S. GmII. Atlas arch^ologtque de TAlg^rie. Algiers. Paris. 
1911, tasc. 5, no. 36; E. Albertini, BAC, 1927, PP '»65-8 (Cf. Ann^e epigra- 
pbiqur. 1928* no. 23); P. Salima. La colonie dc Ruaguniac d’aprte les in- 
scriptions. Rev. Africaine. XCIX. 195$. pp. s-52. 

Cherchel (lol, Ciesarea} Department of Alger. Maritime city 
60 miles west of Algiers. 7'hc Punic port, lol, is mentioned for the 
first time in the 4th century a c. It was the capital of Bocchus, king 
of Mauretania: from 25 B.c. to a.d. 40 it was the capital of Juba II, 
who called it Caesarea, and of his son Ptolemy; and finally it became 
the capital of the Roman province of Mauretania Caesariensis. It was 
the base of the Libyan fleet and a» a commercial pon was second only 
to Carthage. Claudius gave it the rights of a colony. It was the 
native city of the emperor Macrinus (217-18). As an episcopal see 
it was visited by St. Augustine in 418. In 371 Firmus took the city 
and burned it; but it wq^« restored after it fell into the hands of the 
Vandals in 429 and became the capital again after the Byzantine 
rcconquest of 534. It was overcome by the Arabs in the 7th century. 

The city walls have a perimeter of about 4 miles. Many mon- 
uments were built under Juba 11 and in the Roman period. The 
excavations have uncovered an amphitheater, two large thermae, 
luxurious hoiTios, vast reservoirs, two aqueducts, and three cemeteries. 
Also there have been found a notable number of statues and busts, 
among whkui arc the Venus of Cherchel, now in the Musdc St^phane 
Gsell in Al^'*^rs; preserved in the Municipal Museum of Cherchel 
arc ihe ^nena with acanthus, the Apollo of Cherchel (identified 
With the Apollo Alexikakos of Kalamis), a head of Cleopatra VII, 
a cuurasscd torso (Augustus?), busts of Hadrian, Domitia Lucilla, 
and otliers. Some of the numerous noteworthy mosaics represent 
work in the fields (hi.. 24), the legend of Achilles, the seasons, and 
the triumph of Bacchus. 

Biblioo. P. Gauckler. Mus^ de Cherchel, Paris, 1895; S. Gsell, Atlas 
archtologique de PAlg^ric. Algiers, Psris. igxx. fssc. 4. no. 16; M. Durry, 
Musde de Cherchel. Mur> , Paris, 1924; P- M. Duval. Cherchel et Tipass, 
Recherches sur deux villes fortes de PAfrique romsine, Farit. 1946; S. Gsell. 
Cherchel, .Xntique loi-Caeasres, Algiers. 195a; E. Boucher-Colozier. Re- 
cherches sur )a Btatuaire de Cherchel, M^l. LXVI, 1954* PP* xoi-45* 

Constantine (KipTOi, Cirta, Constantina). Department of Con- 
stantine, on the Khummel River. The locality was inhabited in pre- 
historic times: traces of human inhabitation have been found along 
the nneient shoreline of Mansura and in the Grottoes of the Pigeons, 
the Bears, and the Wild Sheep. It was occupied by the Phoenicians, 
who were responsible for the sanctuary of El-Hofra, where more than 
a thousand Puniv. steles were found; the sanctuary of Bellevue; that 
of the European cemetery; and numerous tombs on the hill of 
Bellevue-Condiat. The name of Cirta is mentioned both at Con- 
stantine and at Le Kef. Cirta Regia was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Numidia, and the Colonia Cirta, founded by P. Sitius, was the 
capital of the Confederation of the Four Colonics, which still existed 
in the middle of the 3d century. At the end of that century it became 
the capital of Numidia Cincnsis; later it was the capital of all Numidia, 
its name having been changed to Constantine by the Emperor Con- 
stantine when the city was rebuilt following its destruction under 
Domitius Alexander at the beginning of the 4th century, 

Tliere aurvive remains of the bridges over the Rhummel and 
of the aqueduct that channeled the water of the Bou Merzoug. In 
the Kasba several large reservoirs are still in use. Numerous in- 
scriptions are preserved in the Kasba, in the Place de la RfipubUque, 
and in the museum. A Victory in bronze from the capitol of Cirta 
is to be found in the Mus6e Gustave- Mercier. Beneath the ^Esplanade 
Leclerc important renuuns of a large monumental complex from the 
end of the 4th century can be seen. From the Byzsntine period 
there remain only parts of the city walls; however, there are many 
monuments from the Islamic peri^. The Great Mosque is of un- 
certain date but later than the 8th century. The Mosque of Souk 
al-Ghizfil was built in 1730 (Turkish period) and later used as a 
cathedral. The Mosque of Sl^ Lakhdsi was built in 1743 (Turkish 
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period; that of SSlal Bey, called Jami SIdi al-Kitt&ni, in 1776 (Turk- 
ish period). The madrasah of SIdl Lakhdar was finished in 1779 
(Turkish period), that of SidI al-KittAni about 1775 (Turkish perio^. 
The Palace of Hadj-Ahmed was built between i8a6 and 1S35. The 
house with the projecting upper story in the Islamic city is of interest. 
There is a permanent exhibition of the arts of east Algeria, displaying 
carpets, decorative textiles, weaving of the nomads, embroideries 
of B6ne, modeled pottery, copper objects, baskets, jewelry, wood 



Cuicul (Djcmila). Sections and monuments: (a) Cardo maximun (fr) gates 
and arches; (b^) Arch of Caracalla: (c) north forum; (d) Capitol; (s) Market 
of Cosinius; (/) Temple of Venus Genetrix; (g) Severan Forum; (h) Temple 
of the gens Septimia; (i) Basilica; (/) great baths; (k) Christian structures 
(batilicBs, chapel, baptistery, episcopal residence). 


spilpture, and mats. The Mus^ Mercier contains valuable collec- 
tions of Islamic art, especially objects from Kaiaa des Beni Ham- 
mAd, Bougie, and Tiddis. The modem city has an irregular plan, 
being situated on the edge of a rocky plateau, with bridges over 
the canyons, such as that of Sfdl Rached and the suspension bridge 
of Sidi Mecid. Philippeville serves as its port; it has straight streets 
and a small museum. 

Biblioo. C. Ferrand, Monographic du Palais de Constantine, Recueil de 
notices et de mAmoires de la Socidtd archtologique de Constantine, 1867, 
p. t ft. i C. Vara. Cirta. Recueil de la Soci 6 t 4 Archdologique de Constantine. 
XXyill. 1893. p. 224 ff.. XXIX. 1894. P. a8t If.; A. Courtoia. Etude sur le 
palais d*El Hadj Ahmad, dernier Bey de Constantine, B. de la Soc. g 4 o- 
graphique d'Algcr. XXXIV. 1939. p. 233 If*: A. Berthier and R. Charlier. Le 
sanctuaire punique de *£1 Hofra A Consuntine. Paris. 1935* 

Djemila (Cuicul). Conunune of SAtif, Department of Constantine, 
on a tributapr of the Wadi El Kebir. Berber in origin, as its name 
indicates, Djemila was a military colony founded in Numidia, prob- 
ably under Nerva in a.d. 96 or 97, at the crossing of two roa^; one 
connecting the coast with the fertile highlanda passing through the 
mountains of the Little Kabylia, and the other running from Nu- 
midia to Mauretania. The city, a military ttid tdOliniitfative center, 
was enriched by the flourislung of oommeroe and aipriculture; in 
the ad and 3d centuries it expanded bAyond endfotteg walls 
with the construction of new quaitm on tbe loutll aide. It was 
an episcopal see from the 3d century on, w«s divided by the Donatist 
schism in the 4th century, and wee reunified at the beginning of 
the 5th century through die offiees of the bishop Cresconius. It 
survived the conquest of the Vandals and the Byzantine reconquest. 

Around ad*century forum are the remains of a secular ba- 
silica, the curia, and the capitol, in addition to the market of Cosinius 
and the smalt Temple of Venus Genetrix, both in a good state of 
preservation. In the new forum there are a portico, the Arch of 
Careealle (ei6), the fine temple consecrated to the gens Septimia 
(gag), ■ judiciary basilica, and a 4th-century market for fabrics, 
in die aouthem quarter are the thrater (161), built against a hill- 
side; the great baths (183), quite well preserved; three churches of 
the 4th and 5th centuries; and the very beautiful 4th-century baptistery, 
of y^ch only the vaults have been restored. In the museum arc 
various mosaic pavements from pagan and Christian monuments 
and from private homes, and important inscriptions, some of them 
dediettions of monuments and others connected with the cults of 
Bacchua, Hercules, and Saturn. 

Biblioo. S. Gsell. Atlas archAologique de TAlgAric. Paris. Algiers. 
i9ti. fsie. 16; Y. Allais, DjAmila. Paris. 1938; L. Leschi, DjAmila. antique 
Cuicul, 3d ed.. Algiers. 1953. 

£l Kantara (Ad Calceum Herculis). Commune of Batna, Province 
of Numidia. l^e name Calceus Herculia alludes to a myth, not 
confirmed by literary sources, which attributed to the hero the open- 
ing of the narrow canyon by which the Wadi £1 Hai, descending from 
the highlanda and crossed by a bold, atnglo-arched Roman bridge, 
makea ita way to the desert ai far as the place where the palm gar- 
dens of El Kantara extend today. At Calceua Herculis was established 
a small center of Roman colonization which had an embryonic munici- 
pal organization and which cultivated olive groves as a result of a not- 
able system of irrigation. It was located at a junction on strategic 
roads in the network of the limes of Numidia and developed pro- 
gressively from the tinre of Trajan to t^t of Gordian 111 ; it was 
the base of a garrison formed especially of Syrian archers. Following 
the time of Commodus, the sixth Commagenian cohort was stationed 
there, and after the time of Septimius Severus, two Syrian companies. 
Sculptures and inscriptions attest to the Semitic character of this 
garrison and to the cults of the gods Malakbel of Palmyra and Sol 
of Emesa. 

The ancient town must have been on the edge of the present 
oasis; at mid-2oth century no monuments had been excavated; how- 
ever, many remains of the Roman period — architectural fragments, 
Bculptures, and inacriptions — - are preserved in the small MusAe 
Gaston de VulpilliAres. 

Biblioo. J. Csrcopino. Le Limes de Numidie et as garde lyriennc. 
Syria, VI. 1935, pp. 30-37. 118-49: E* Albertitii. Inscriptions d’el-Ksntsrs 
et de Is region. Rev. Africeine. LXXIl. 1931. PP> i 93 -a 6 i; H. L Marrou, 
Le Collection Gaston de VulptlHArei k El-Kanttra* M 4 l, L. i 933 » PP* 42-86: 
J. Barsdez. Foieatum Africae. Recherchei adrienaes aur rorganiiation des 
confina sahariens k TApoque romaine, Paris. 1940. PP. x 99*20 1, 229 * 34 - 

Fossala. A Byzantine castle. 

Galaa Sidi Yahya. Byzantine enclosure 164 X 476 ft. 

Gaital. Byzantine fort 156 x 177 ft. with a round tower as 
each corner and z square tower in the middle of one aide. Tracet 
of conatructiona in &e interior. 
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GemelUe. Called El Kaabat today, the locality corrosponda 
to a part of the Roman encampment; it it located i 8}4 milca aouth- 
west of Biakra. 

The encampment waa firat occupied by the firat Chalcidian cohort 
(126) then it waa a camp of the third Au^atan legion (131-a) and 
its auxiliary troopa (the firat Pannonian wing and the firat Thracian 
wing). When the third legion was dissolved by Gordian for disciplin- 
ary reasons, the Pannonians remained alone. The encampment 
was occupied by a detachment of the third legion alter the victory 
of Valerian and Gallienue (253). It was the residence of the Prac- 
positus Limitia Gemcllenaia (Notitia Dignitatum, Oc.. 25, 6, 24); it 
was probably already the seat of command of the whole sector of 
the limes, bounded by the defense line, the foswtum Afticae 3 milea 
south, which probably dates from the time of Hadrian. Gemellae 
is the classic example of the legionary camp, with a vallum from the 
period of Hadrian. A thick stratum of sand has protected the re- 
mains of a prMtofium with an a^mentarium, a chapel of the insignia, 
a triple portico around the military altar placed in the center, and 
bases of statues set up by the emperora. The city developed around 
the legionary camp. It was protected by a city wall with a perimeter 
of over a mile and a quarter, in which four gates have been discovered. 
There is an amphitheateri three small temples, one of which was 
consecrated to the Dii Campestres; baths; an aqueduct; a cemetery 
with cremation tombs in which the ashes were enclosed in busts; 
and a dock in the Wadi Djeni, marked by two small obelisks. 

Biauoo. J. Barades, Gemellae. Rev. Africaine, XCIII, 1940. p. 5 ff.: 

J. Barades. FoMStum Africae, Recherches a^ennes sur I’organixation des 
confins sahariens 4 T^poque romaine. Pans. 1949. 

Gouraya (Gunugu). Department of Alger, near the Marabout 
of STdl Brahim. In the surroundings are prehistoric layers with 
Aderian and Neolithic artifacts. It was a Punic establishment no- 
table for the presence of three cemeteries with underground cham- 
ber tombs, the oldest dating from the 4th century b.c.; some were in 
use up until the imperial period. The city, partially populated by 
Libyans, had commercial relations with the Iberian peninsula and 
issued its own coinage with the Punic legend qnon. 

It was a colony founded by Augustus between ay and 25 b.c. with 
recruits from a praetorian cohort. In the ad century it became a 
flourishing city, and toward the end of the 3d it served as capital 
of the surrounding area, as proved by dedications dating from 297. 
In the 10th century the city was confined within a relatively 
small area surrounded by walls built by the Berbers with Roman 
materials and took the name of Break. 

The pit tombs are the moat westerly ones on the Algerian coast; 
in general they consist of group graves, and burial was by both cre- 
mation and inhumation. The funeral furniture consists of amulets, 
masks, Punic pottery, bottles in the shape of winoakins, modeled 
vases, painted ostrich eggs, and Italiote ceramics of the 4th to the 
isi centuries B.C. In edition, coins of Malacca, of the Mauretanian 
kings, of Constantine II, and of Magnus Decentius have been 
found. 

The urban ruins, unexcavated at the mid-aoth century, are 
the aqueduct, the reservoir, and the baths. Portraits of Lucius Verus 
and of SeptimiuB Severus have been found. There is also a Christian 
chapel decorated with Ionic capitals. In the west wing of the port 
there arc traces of foundations of a pier. 

Biblioo. S. Gsell. Monuments antiques de rAla6rie. Paris. II, 1901. 
PP. 230, 257, 26a. 279; S. Gsell, Fouillcs de Goursys: S^pulturei puniques 
sur la cAte sls^nenne. Paris. 1003: S. Gsell, Atlas srch^ologique de I'Alv^rie, 
Algiers. Pans, 1911, fasc. 4; li. Msrehand, Gouraya pr^historique. Bulletin 
dc Im Society arch 4 ologique de Consuntine, LV, 1932. p. 225; F. Mcissonnier. 
I'ouillcB dans la n 6 cropoIe punique de Gouraya (Alg 4 ne). M 6 l, L, 1933. 
pp. 87--119; M. Astnic, Supplement aux fouillcs de Gouraya. Libyes. II, 
19.54. pp. 9-48. 

Guelma (Calama). Commune of B6nc. In the elevated area of 
the city numerous tombs have come to light, excavated in the tufa; 
several are of a Phoenician type. Calama was included in the part 
ol Numidia administratively dependent on the province of Pro- 
consular Africa* It waa atill a municipal!^ under Caracalla, but 
It is mentioned as a colony in 283. Poasidius, the biographer of 
St. Augustine, was bishop of Calama, Justinian’s general, Solomon, 
bad a foitresa built there, of which considerable remains survive. 

'pic theater, now excessively restored, was built through the 
nninificcnce of a fiamen, probably at the time of Septimius Severus; 

is now used as a muaeum, and the monument of the Antistii, dis- 
covered in Announa, is preserved there. Some high walls of vast 
thermae are incorporated in the Byxantine citadel. One of the nu- 
nicrous ancient cisterns, a Roman one located behind tribunal, 
still in use. Theif,' are Christian inacriptions referring to relics 
placed beneath an altar. The city park contains an important col- 
lection of Latin inacriptions. 
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The city walls of the Byxantine period, 715 X 912 ft., remain, 
with a sentry corridor biipported by arches; the wall is 10 ft. thick 
and had 13 square towers. 

Biblioo. S. Gaell. Atlas archt^ologique de I’Alg^rie, Algiers. Paris, 
1911. faac. 0. no. 146. 

Henchir Guesses. Byzantine fort i,x6i x 1,476 ft., with square 
towers and one or three round towers. 

Henchir Tikubai. A church about 50 X 104 ft. preceded by 
a large square court. 

lomnium (perhaps modem Port-Gueydon). Commune of Tizi 
Ouzou. Coastal city of Mauretania Caesaricnais, mentioned in the 
ancient itineraries and in inscriptions (CIL, VIll, 20716) as 18 or 
20 Roman miles to the cast of Kusucurru (Tigzirt, see below), it 
was long identified with the rums of Tigzirt but is actually between 
MLta and, Azeffoun, in the region of Port-Gueydon. 

There are notable remains at Port-Gueydon. On the aeaahore 
is a large building with mosaics; on the heights an aqueduct, nu- 
merous ruins not clearly identified, tracet of a city wall, and baths. 
A very fine sarcophagus found at Port-Gueydon is now in Algiers. 

Biblioo. S. GmH. Atlas an-hfologique de I’AIg^ric, Algiers, Paris, 1911* 
fuc. 6, nos. 70, 71. 871 K. Fr^soule. A. Hus, L'identificstion dts villca de 
la o 6 te Kabiie. M 61 , LXVl. 1954. DP. U 7 ’^ 3 . 

Kalaa (Qal’a) des Beni Hammad. Excavations mve brought to 
light the palace of al-Bahr and parts of those of al-Manir and Salut. 

Among the imposing remains of the palace of al-Manir arc an 
enormous tower, articulated on the exterior by vertical aemicyltn* 
drica) nichet, dominating the canyon of the Wadi Fraj and peimitCllig 
sur^’etilance of the only access to the city. 

*rhc al-Bahr palace v»as 525 X 853 ft., in the lower part there 
was a pool 164 x 230 ft. surrounded by porticoes and various rooms, 
many of which form separate buildings similar to those of the palace 
of Ziri at Achir. Even the projecting entrance suggests the hall of 
honor of the palace of ZfrI. Excavation has revealed the upper part 
of a fortified complex, with a projecting entrance and various rooms, 
one of which constitutes an isolated structure, later aubdivided 
around a (vurt. There is also a variety of rooma in the lower part. 

The palace of Salut, which was about as extensive as the al-Bahr 
palace, lyiwever, have been less ambitiously decorated, 

A minaret and the outline of the walls, which permit the re- 
construction of the plan, are all that survive of the Mosque of Kalaa. 
The plar is rectangular (184 X 210 ft.). The sanctuary has a nave 
and 12 allies that are 8 bays deep, formed by the alignment of atone 
columns which support highly stylized capitals in which the sug- 
gestion of a classic acanthus is present; the qibla is protected by 
a stone maksoura. The harmonious proportions of the minaret can 
be reconstructed from the surviving remains. The tower, 8a ft. high, 
has recesses on one side with remains of decoration in terra cotta. 

Biblioo. P. Blanchet, La Kalaa dea B£ni-Hammad CRAI, Sept., 1899; 
L. BeylU, Kalaa dea B 4 ni-Hammad, une eapitale Berbers de I'Afrique 
du Nord au XI* si 4 cle, Paris, 1909; A. Robert, La Kslaa dea B^ni-Hammad, 
Rec. det N. et MIm. de la Soc. archtol. dc Constantine, 1910, p. 93 ft*: 
G. Mareais, Les potcries et les faiences de la Qal'a des B. Hammad. Con- 
stantine. Brsham, 1916; L. Golvin. Notes sur quelquei d 4 bris de platre 
trouv44 la Qal'a des B. Hammad. M 61 . G. Mareais, Algiers, IpS7; P. Blanchet. 
Description dea monuments de It Kalaa des D 4 ni>*Hainmad, avec notes 
de H. Saladin, Nouvellcs Archives des Misaions Scicntifiques, XVll. 

Khamissa (Thubursicum Numidarum). Commune ot B6ne; 
23 miles southwest of Souk-Ahras. An oppidum of Proconsular 
Africa, attacked under Tiberius by the rebel Taefarinas. It was 
a small Berber-Roman city — a dvitas in a.d. 100, a municipality 
under Trajan, and perhaps a colony in 270. Numerous inscriptions 
found in the locality mention municipal magistrates and local priests. 
The city was an episcopal see and was occupied by the Byzantines. 

Khmissa had a notable monumental development in the id and 
3d centuries; there remain two forims, an old and a new, dated by the 
inacriptions on the arches from the time of Septimius Severus; the 
Capitol, in which waa found a statue of Jupiter, now in the Guelma 
museum; the curia; a vast secular basilica; several hatha; a fine 
theater, apparently unfiniahed, with the auditorium intact; houaea 
with mosaics (one of these, representing the triumph of Amphitrite, 
is now in the Guelma museum); several temples, notably a vast 
sacred complex with basins, a porticoed court, and a sanctuary in 
which Btatues of Pluto and Diana and a head of Bacchus were found; 
a Christian basilica; and a Byzantine fort. 

In the muaeum there are votive steles dedicated to Saturn and 
various statues, including one of Lucius Verus. A colossal head 
of Minerva is kept in the Mus^e St6phane Gaell in Algiers. The 
city vyalls, xi6 x 279 ft., ore Byxantine. 

Biblioo. S. Gsell, Atlas sreb^ologique de rAlgSrie, Algiers, Paris, 1911, 
fate. 18, no. 297; S. Gsell, Khamiaea, Mdaorouch, Announa, I, Khamiaaa, 
Paris. Algiers, 1914. 
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Ksar Sbahi (Gadiaufala). Byzantine fortreaa 154 x 144 ft. built 
about A.D. 540 by Solomon. Rectangular towera on the comera 
and a fifth on one of the sides. 

Laghouat. Regional exhibition of Algerian art for the display 
of decorated textiles of Laghouat and of the Mzab, weaving of the 
nomads, copperwork, jewelry, and baskets. 

Lambic (Lambaesis). Commune of Bntna, about 7 miles from 
the tower of Batna; situated at the foot of the Auris Mountains. 
Lambese arose as the camp of the third Augustan legion. The first 
establishment dates from the time of Titus (a.d. 81); the second 
temporary encampment was established at the beginning of the 
2d century; and the permanent one was built under Hadrian (a.d. lao). 
Lambese subsequently became the military capital of Roman Africa 
and the see of the legate of the emperor; it was the capital of Nu- 
midia from the time of Septimius Severus until 320, when Constantine 
became the capital of Numidia Cirtensis and of Numidiu Militaris 
Unita. In the ncighl>orhood of the camp a city developed which 
was a free community in the 2d century, a municipality by 197, 
and a colony in the late Roman era. It was an episcopal see and was 
occupied in the Byzantine period. 

There arc ruins of three military encampments. Of that of 
Hadrian there remain the praetoriunit the chapel of the insignia, 
the scholae, the basilica, the barracks, and other structures. Nearby 
are the baths and amphitheater of the garrison. The city is extensive 
and includes the forum, the capitol with a double cel la, a temple 
of Aesculapius and one of Salus with attached baths, a "sacred way** 
flanked by temples, a Mithraeum, and the temples of Africa and 
of Isis. The monumental gates are also preserved: the Timgad 
gate, the gate of Septimius Severus, and the gate of Verecunda 
(Markouna). There are also remains of a Byzantine fort. 

The museum contains a notable collection of statues, mosaics, 
and inscriptions. 

Biblioo. S. Gsell, Atlas arch^ologique de rAla^ric, Algiers. Paris, 1911. 
fasc. 27. nos. 222, 224: R* Cagnat. L*Arm^c romaine d'Afrique, 3d cd.. 
Paris. 1912: L. Leschi, Inscriptions latines de Lambese et de Zana I, Un 
nouveau camp de Titus a Lambese, Libyca, I, 1953. PP. 189-97. ' 

Lamorici^re (Altava). In the Department of Oran, ao miles 
cast of Tlemcen, on the Wadi laser. There are no prehistoric re- 
mains in the area and no definite traces of pre-Roman Berber settle- 
ment. Around 20X B.C. the locality was occupied by the Romans, 
who established a timing garrison there. It developed rapidly: in 
220 the city possessed a military company; in the 4th century it 
enjoyed relative prosperity in spite of its lack of security and the 
loosening of its tics with Rome; and in 349-50 the inhabitants built 
new fortifications. In 429 the Vandals probably passed through the 
city, which was already under the control of Berber tribes; in the 
6th century Altava was the center of a Berber principate, and in 508 
Masuna, "King of the Mauretanians and of the Romans," built 
a castrum there. Inscriptions indicate that the city had close re- 
lations with Pomaria and Volubilis. 

The ancient city was rectangular (1,040 x 1,314 ft.), covering 
an area whose center is now occupied by the railway station of 
Lamoricierc, and surrounded by later walls, of which there are no- 
table remains. A fortified redoubt 1 57 X 230 ft. has been found, 
as well as a thoroughfare, probably the cardo maxtimu, flanked by 
poor houses with badly built walls and crude pavements; construc- 
tions) for industrial uses such as olive presses, ovens, and mills; and 
cemeteries. 

BlDLlOG. S. Gsell. Atlas archdologique de I'Alg^rie, Algiers. Paris, 1911. 
fasc. 31. no. 68; L. Lcachi. BAC. TO32-33. PP- 248-54: P. Courtot. Kaaai 
historiquc sur Altava d’apr^s I'^pigraphie, Rev. Africaine, LXXIX, 1936. 
pp. 401-29: P. Pauthicr. Evolution municipale d'Altava aux HI* et IV* 
aiedcB ap. J.C., Mel, CXVIll, 1956, p, 207 If. 

Masqueray (Rapidum, Sour-Djouab). Department of Alger. 
Village situated in the interior of the region, 100 miles south of 
Algiers. It was an encampment founded by Hadrian in 122 (CIL, VUI, 
20833) in the limes of Mauretania Caesariensis between Aumale 
(ancient Ausia) and Berrouaghia (ancient Thanaramusa Castra). It 
had a garrison made up in part of the second Sardinian cohort 
and a contingent of Thracians. Next to the camp a city grew up, 
which was walled after 167 (CIL, VI 11 , 20834, 20835). Destroyed 
by rebels in the 3d century, it was rebuilt under Diocletian and made 
a municipality (CIL, VIII, 20836). In the Christian period it was 
probably an episcopal soc. 

Within the camp are the praetorium^ the quarters of the com- 
mander, the barracks, and the baths. The city, which is enclosed 
by a wall built of squared stone and supplied with three gates, 
was divided in the late antique period into throe quarters. A 
temple (perhaps the capitol), some houses, numerous stables, 


presses, and mills have been found. To the north and east extend 
cemeteries. 

Dirliog. S. Gsell, Atlas srch^ologique de l'Alg6rie, Algiers. Paris, 
19x1. fssc. 14. no. 90: W. Seaton, Le secteur de Rapidum sur le limes de 
Maur6tsnie C6sariennr npr6s les fouilles de 1927. MSI, XLV, 1928. pp. 150- 
183; M. Lcglay, Reliefs, inscriptions et stales de Rapidum. M61. LXIII, 

1951. pp. 53-91. 

Mdaourouch (Madauros or, more probably, Madauri[onim]). 
Commune of Souk-Ahras. Located in the part of Numidia which 
was governed by Proconsular Africa. An old Numidian settlement 
which, under Titus and Domitian, became a Roman colony of veterans, 
taking the official name of Colonia Flavia Augusta Veterunorum 
Madaurensium. It was the birthplace of Apuleius (b. ca. 125), and 
St. Augustine began his studies in its famous schools. 

Of the city there remain a forum, almost square, surrounded 
by porticoes and built in various stages in the course of the ad century; 
a theater, built at the beginning of the 3d century and restored at 
the end of the 4th, situated on a slope and set off by a strong semi- 
circular retaining wall; winter and summer baths; more than twenty 
olive presses; a secular basilica with a single nave, dating from the 
time of Alexander Severus and later transformed into a Christian 
church with a nave and two aisles; two Chrittian basilicas, one within 
the city with a single nave dating from tbs middle of the 5th century, 
the other a cemetery basilica with • nave and two aisles, dating from 
the 4th or 5th century. In 534-36, during the reign of Justinian, the 
Patrician l^lomon had a magnificent Byzantine fortress built; ita 
well-preserved ruins cover a part of the ancient forum and incorporate 
the theater. 

Bibuoo. S. Gsell, Khtmisis, Mdsourouch. Announs, Psrt II. Mdaou- 
rouch, Algiera, Pans, 1922: E. Albcrtini, Une basilique k Mdsourouch, 
BAC, 1925. pp. 283-92. 1927. pp. 188-93: £. Alhertini. BAC. 1930-31. 
pp. 314-17. 

Messaad (Castellum Dimmidi, 2/3 of a mile west of Messaad). 
Department of Alger. The locality was inhabited in the Neolithic 
period. The Libyan name Dimmidi survives in that of Demmed, 
the Arabic village that existed earlier than Messaad in a place 2 Vi 
miles to the cast. It was an outpost of the limes and was occupied 
in iq 8 by order of the legate of Numidia, Anicius Faustus, by ca^^ry 
of the third Augustan legion, the third Gallic legion, and the first 
Pannonian wing commanded by Flavius Superius. It was held by 
the legionaries and knights of Numcrus Palmyrenorum till 238 and 
was evacuated when the third Augustan legion was dissolved. 

The castle had an irregular line of walls, today dismantled to 
the foundations, with a single gate to the north, towers, and a port- 
cullis. The rectangular barracks were placed symmetrically on 
either side of a north-south street; one of these buildings covered 
an underground storehouse. The praetorian temple enclosed in its 
basement a well dedicated to Apollo and Aesculapius. In front of 
the temple were steles that commemorated, on the 3d of May each 
year, the dedication to Jupiter of the Ara Cerei. In one of the bar- 
racks near the temple were found frescoes representing religious 
ceremonies in honor of the Palmyrene divinities. 

Bibliog. G. C. Picard. Castellum Dimmidi, Alaicrs, Paria, 1947. 

Mila (Mileu). Byzantine enclosing wall about 4,000 ft. in perim- 
eter, with 14 towers. 

Morsott. Byzantine church 52 X 123 ft. 

Oran. A modem city founded by the French in 1813. In the 
mid-20th century, following the covering of the Rehi River, the 
city was extended and new Moslem quarters were built. It has a 
commercial center of European type. The Great Mosque dates 
from the end of the 18th century (Turkish period). The "Mosque 
of the Encampment** was built in 1799 (Turkish period). There 
is an exhibition of popular art of western Algeria, including rugs 
of the Djebel Amour and of Kalaa dee Beni Rached, rugs from 
Tlemcen, decorated textiles of the Djebel Amour and of the Sahara 
(region of Adrar and Timimoun), weaving of the nomads, baskets, 
leather objects, jewelry, wrought plates, and brasswork. The Museum 
of Fine Arts has a rich ethnographic section containing valuable 
collections of Islamic art. 

Biblioo. W. Marial, Ls mosqu6e de Sidi Mohammed el Kebir a Oran. 
B. de la Soc. de gfographie d'Oron, XIll, 1939. P. 153 ffi 

Orl^ansville (Castellum Tingitanum). Central city of the ad- 
ministrative district of the Department of Alger, in the valley of 
the Ch 61 if. The modem city was built over the remains of the Romv 
city in 1853. The ruins, which came to light at this time, have dis* 
appeared. Baths containing a mosaic with hunting scenes, now 
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in the museum of Algieni» were found, as were reservoirs, irrigation 
canals, cisterns, and two churches. One of these was a basilica with 
a nave and four aisles, square piers, an apse, a counterapsc, and 
galleries; it had a fine mosaic pavement decorated with geometric 
motifs which contained an inscription stating that the church was 
founded in 324. A funerary inscription found in the counterapse 
mentioned the bishop Reparatus, who died in 475. Several martyrs* 
■chapels, among which was a memorial chapel to the Apostles Peter 
And Paul, were located outside the walls. 

The modern city underwent planned reconstruction after the 
earthquake of 1954. 

lliHLioo. S. Gscll, Atlas arch6ologique de rAla6ric. Algiers. Paris, 
jv)ii. fasc. la. no. 174; S. Gsell. Monuments antiques de rAlgenc. Pans, II, 
ilioi. pp. 103, 236, 241: CIL. VIII. 9705-24; 21518-9; G. Vidal. Un t^moin 
d’unc date c^l^bre. La basilique chr^tienne d'Orl^ansvilIe (324), Algiers. 
1^36, L. Lrschi, La basilique chr^tienne on Alg6ne, Atti del IV Congresao 
1 ntcrnazionalr di Archeologia enstiana. I, 1940. p. 149 f{. 

Pliilippoville (Rusicadis, Rusicaddis, and Rusicadc; Thapsiis, 
Thapsn in Livy and in the Periplus of the Pseudo-Scylax). City 
and port in the Department of Constantine, near the Safsaf (ancient 
Thapaiis) River. 

it was a Phoenician site in the 4th and 3d centuries d.c. In 46 
H.c. the territory was given to P. Sitius Nucerinua, who had taken 
part in the defeat of Juba. It became a Roman colony, at the latest 
under Trajan, and took the name of Colonia Veneria, which suggests 
Pompeii. It took part, along with Cirta, Milcu. and Cullu, in the 
Federation of the P'our Colonies and had a judiciary prefect. The 
city had o privileged aituation, even after the dissolution of the 
Federation in the 3d century, until its destruction by Gensenc in 
435. Under the Antomnes it was a commercial city and a resort 
spot. Its port, directly connected with that of Stora iVf miles to 
the west, was very important, since it constituted the main port 
of the region of Constantine. It had close contact with Italy (Puteoli), 
Gaul, and the East. In the 5th century a customs house is mentioned, 
and in the 3d, 4th, and 5th centuries it was an episcopal see. An 
inscription that may be Byaantine has been found. 

The plan of the ancient city it not known There survive a 
theater, about 270 ft. in diameter, built in the Hadrianic period 
and restored in the 3d century, port basins, huge cisterns, and in- 
humation and incineration cemeteries. Large architectural elements 
in white marble have also been found. On the coast there once were 
ruins of sumptuous villas and mausoleums. There exists also a Chris- 
tian area. Numerous inscriptions, fine statues of Caracal la and Agrip- 
pina the Elder, decorated sarcophagi, and important remains of 
Oriental cults have been placed in the museum. There was a local 
school of sculpture using marble from the Filfila quarries 7^ 
miles away. 

Hirliog. S. Gsell, Atlas arch^ologique de rAlg^rie, Algiers, Parts, 
1911. fisc. 8 . no. 136; S. Gsell, Mus^ dc Philippeville, Paris, 1898. 

Port-Gueydon. See lotnnium. 

Ras cl-Oued (Thamallula). Byzantine fort 360 ft. on each side, 
with eight towers, four of which arc at the comers. 

Saint-Leu (Bettioua, Portus Magnus). Department of Oran, 
nn the coast 25 miles east of Oran. A Phoenician site, it became 
a Homan port and city. Urban development took place within walls 
built on a steep cliff some distance from the sea. The following 
have been found: the forum, with porticoes; the curia; remains of 
two sanctuaries, one a temple within a court with porticoes and 
steps; houses built on terraces and connected by stairs; numerous 
cisterns; a cemetery, which has yielded fine vases in terra sigillata; 
a mosaic with a mythological subject. The principal monuments 
seem to go back to the 2d century. Inscriptions, mosaics, and ceramics 
are kept in the museum at Oran. 

Biblioq. R. de la Dlanch^re, Catalogue du Mus^e d’Oran. Paris, 1893. 
PssBim: S. Giell, Monuments antiques de l’Alu 6 rie, Paris, looi, I, pp. 128, 
*33, 261, II, pp. 17, ig; CIL, VIII, 975.1-89. 21605-231 S. Gsell, Atlas 
arch^ologique de I’AIg^rie, Algiera, Paris, 1911. faac. ai, no. s'. M. M. Vincent, 
Portus Magnus. Rev. Africainc, LXXVII-LXXVIII. 1935-36. p. 35; M. M. 
Vincent. Vase ib 6 rique du cimeti 6 re Est de Portus Magnus, Libyca, L 
*953. pp. 13-ao. 

Sedrata (near Ouargla). Only ruins buried in the sands of the 
desert remain of the city founded about 908 by the Rustomids expelled 
from Tihert. However, parts of a vast complex of palaces and several 
totoresting sculptures in geaao have been brought to light. 

BtBLioo. P. Blanchilt. Note sur let fouilles de Sedrita. CRAL ser. 4# 
^{; ^ 898 , p. 5 so; M. van Berchem, Deux campagnes de fouilles k SMrtts, 
LHAI, i 9 sa, 0 . 142 ff. 


S^tif (Colonia Sirifis). Department of Constantine. It ia sit- 
uated at a road junction on a plateau separated from the sea by 
the Babor Mountains. This region has been inhabited from remotest 
times; cromlech; and Libyan inscriptions have been found. Caesar 
detached the region, which became the province of Mauretania Caesar- 
iensis ( a . d . 40), from Numidia and incorporated into it the kii^dom 
of Bocchus. It passed to his successor, Juba 11 . The frontier lay 
between S^tif and Cuicul (DjemilH). A colony of veterans discharged 
by Nerva, it took the name of Colonia Nerviana Augusta Martialis 
Veteranorum Sitifensinin Its economic and strategic importance 
for the line of intcmul defense ut Mauretania Caesariensis is docu- 
mented by milestones dating from the period of the reorganization 
of the road network, which took place under the Severi. When Mau- 
retania Caesariensis was divided into two province** (288), S6tif be- 
came the leading city of Mauretania Sitifensis. Theodosius estab- 
lished his headquarters there during the war against the usurper 
Fiiinijs (37J-75). It was an episcopal see. 

The principal moniiments :*rc concealed beneath the modem 
city; all that remains arr the arcades of the theater, the thermae, and 
the huitement and columns ol the 'I'emple of Dianu. In the cemetery 
are ruins of four maubolcums, including those of the so-called 
‘^Mausoleum of Scipio*'; in the neighborhood are ten open reservoirs 
arranged in two parallel rows and connected in pairs. The city has 
numerous hiirches and a Byzantine fortress 351 x 518 ft., built 
by Solomon about 540, with eleven square towen of which four 
are at the comers. 

Birlioo. S. Gselii. ;\tUB arch^ologiquc de rAlg^rn^, Algiera. Paris, 
1911. fasc. 16. no. 364; J. Csrcopmo, [..ea costella de U plsine de S^tif, 
Rev. Africsine. LIX. 1918, p. r ff.; L. Leachi. Une excuraion arch 6 ologique 
dans W Guergour. B. de la hoc. hiatorique et g 6 ographique de S^tif. II, 
1941. p. 143. 

Taoura (Thagura). Byzantinr lortress 236 X 312 ft., with walla 
about 7 ft. thick. 

T^boasa (Theveste). Department of Constantine, on the Wadi 
Zarour. Situated on the southern edge of the highlands, T^bessa was 
an important marketplace and road junction. It is the center of 
a region rich in prehistoric remains. The native city was powerful 
up to the 7 ime of the First Punic War. The camp of the third Au- 
gustan legi<ni was temporarily located here after it had been at Am- 
mordora 9nd bei'ore it was at I.4unbaesis. The city became a colony, 
perhaps at the time of Trajan, and was an episcopal see shortly after 
the council of Carthage in 256. Still in the hands of the Vandals 
in 508, it was destroyed by the natives and rebuilt by Solomon in 
535; It became a Byzantine episcopate and was conquered by the 
Arabs in the last third of the 7th century. It retained a certain im- 
portance until the French occupation in 1851. There are four well- 
preserved monuments: a four-sided arch called the Gate of Caracalla, 
built in 214 and then incorporated into the Byzantine walls; a temple 
from the 3d century erroneously called the "temple of Minerva"; a 
basilica built in 385, with spacious connecting buildings and mon- 
astery, one of the largest basilicas in Africa after the Damus 
el Karita in Carthage; and a city wall (916 > I1050 ft.) built by 
Solomon and partly restored. There are many ruins less well pre- 
served, including a large temple, an amphitheater, an aqueduct, 
houses, baths, cemeteries, and a great number o:' mosaics. The 
mosaics and other objects are displayed in a small museum. T^bessa 
is the center of a region quite rich in Roman remains farms, olive 
mills, villages, churches, tombs, streets, bridges. 

*rhe Byzantine walls had 14 square towers 46 x 59 ft. high. Also 
from the Byzantine period is a chapel 29 x 31 ft. preceded by a portico 
with two columns and two pilasters. The remains of two other 
churches within the Byzantine walls arc covered by the modem city. 

Biblioo. S. Gstll, Atlan arch 4 oIogique de TAlg^rie. Algiers, Paris, 
1911: Recucil 1936-1937 de Is Soci^t 6 de Prehistoric et d’Archeologie de 
Tebesaa, Algiera. 1938; Ser^c de Roch. T6bessa, antique Theveste, Algiers, 
1952 . 

T^nis (Cartennas or Cartennae). Department of Alger. Roman 
colony of Mauretania Caesariensis. It is a small port at the mouth 
of the valley of the Allalah, the wadi followed by the road lead^ 
to Castellum Tingitanum (Orieanaville). A mile and a quarter in- 
land is the ancient Tdn^s, first mentioned in the 4th century. 

As its name attests (gort, city), it was a Punic port; perhaps it 
is to be identified with **Chalca, city of the river" mentioned in tha 
Periplus of the Pseudo-Scylax, or with **Chalce, city of the Phoe- 
nicians," which Stephen of Byzantium says was near a native town, 
perhaps the old Tdnis. It became a colony of Augustus, founded 
between 27 and 25 b . c . for the vetorana of a legion of the army of 
the Triumvirs. At the time of Hadrian it fended off an attack of the 
Baquates. About 145, under Antoninus Pius, it became, along 
with the other porta oi Mauretania Caeaariensia, a disembarkation 
point and base of oparations for the detachments of legionnaires called 
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to put down the revolt of the Mauretanians. It was an episcopal see, 
and the relics of St. Fabius were venerated there. At the time of 
St. Augustine it was the teat of the dissident Donatist sect of the 
Rogationists. 

Remains of the city walls have been found, as well as an aqueduct 
and numerous cisterns, villas with mosaics, cemeteries with cre- 
mation tombs from the 5th century, and Christian cemeteries with 
rock tombs and mosaics containing inscriptions. 



Timead. Sections and monumentH; (a) Forum; (b) Bssilicn; (c) great eastern 
baths, (d) church; (e) Capitol; </) great southern baths, (g) bath complex; 
(A) great northern baths; (i) fortress and Byzantine basilica; (/) Donatist 
religious complex. 


From the Islamic period are the mosque of the old city (loth 
or iith cent.) recalling the “mosques of Ifrikia” (9th cent.). 

There is also a fortress, probably built in the nth century. 

HiBLiou. S. Gscll. Atlas arch^ologique de TAlg^rie. Algiers. Paris. 1911. 
fasc. 12. no. 20; A. Dcaaua-].«mare and G. Marcais, La niosqu^c du vieux 
T6n^s. RA. 1Q24. p. 520 ff.; J. Carcopino. CRAI. 1942. p. 318; J. Carcopinu. 
Lc Maroc antique. Paris, 1943, p. 262 ff. 

Tcniet el-Kebch. Two Byzantine churches, one 43 X 104 ft. 
and the other 45 X 79 ft. 


Tiddis (Castellum Tidditanorum). Department of ConsUntine. 
near the canyon of Kheneg, 10 miles northeast of Constantine. 

There are remains dating from the Neolithic age up to the Islamic 
middle ages (Hafaid period). On the western slopes of the mountain 
are some dolmens. The medieval city, built of reused materials, 
rises above the ancient structure. On the north side is a monumental 
gate of the city, from which the cardo begins. The forum, onto 
which three large halls opened, was amall and decorated with statues 
of which some bases have been preserved, including that of the 
statue of the prefect of Rome, Lollius Urbicus, whose family lived 
near Tiddia. The sacred buildings are numerous: a Mithraeum 
with a grotto and perhaps arrangements for the taurobolium; two 
vast sanctuaries, dedicated respectively to Vesta and the Cereres; 
shrines with apses and connected buildings in which are inscriptions 
of religious colleges; on the top of the hill a sanctuary; a chapel; 
and Cl^stian baptisteries. On the east side of the hill was a vast 
potters* quarter in which interesting ceramic factories and a great 
quantity of pottery have been found. A powerful bulwark protected 
the city on the east side. The most important cemeteries were sit- 
uated on the hill to the east of Tiddis. 

Biblioo. a. Berthier. Tiddis, antique Castellum Tidditanorum. Algiers. 
1951. 

Tigzirt (Ruaucumi). Commune of Tizi Ouzou. It grew up in 
a small, well -sheltered bay as a Punic port and then became a native 
settlement. F^rom the time of the occupation of Mauretania, a hrat 
Roman nucleus had established itself on the acropolis of Taksebt, 
which is 2 miles from the original town; at the beginning of the 
3d century at the latest the nucleus became a colony, and at the 
same time the native city developed and became Romanized. Chns- 
tianity appeared in the 3d century, and in the 4th or 5th century 
Rusucurru became an episcopal see. Taksebt was abandoned in the 
5th century, and urban life then took refuge in the port, which in 
the 7th century was still occupied by the Byzantines. 

In Tigzirt are remains of the ad-century city walls, the Byzantine 
bulwark, the forum, the curia of Septimius Severus, the baths, some 
cisterns, shops and warehouses, and a Christian basilica with a bap- 
tistery and several cemeteries. From the Byzantine period is a large 
church 69 X 13 1 ft. with Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian capitals. 
There is a mosaic pavement with a baptiatery connected to the north- 
east part of the aacriaty; a church 44 x 98 ft.; a chapel 29 x 60 ft.; 
and a chapel 38 x 66 ft. 

At Takaebt there are traces of a bastion, baths, some uniden- 
tified ruins, a large mausoleum, a cemetery, and a Christian basilica 
with connected buildings. 

Bibliog. P. Gsvault, Etude sur les mines romsines de 7 'igziit. Peris, 
1897; Csbrol-Lcclerq, s. v. Tigzirt, 1952; M. Euzennst, L’histoire municipsle 
de Tigzirt. M^l, LXVIl. 1955. PP- 1 27-48; S. Lsncel. Architecture et 
d^oration de Is grande bssilique de Tigzirt. M 61 . LXVIll, 1956. 6gB. 299-333- 

Tihcrt. The ancient capital of the Rustamids, entirely in ruins, 

Biblioo. G. Marcais and A. Dessus-Lemare, Tihert-Tsgdemt, RA. 1945, 
p. 24 ff. 

Timgad (Thamugadi). City in Numidia, situated on the northern 
slopes of the Aur^ Mountains on the strategic road that connected 
Theveste to Lambacsis. Founded in a.d. too under the legateship 
of L. Munatius Callus, it developed rapidly under the last Anto- 
nines and under the Severi. Christianity was established quite early, 
and Timgad was an episc(^al see in 256. Toward the end of the 
4th century and the beginning of the 5th it was, under the influence 
of Optatus and then of Gaudentius, the true capital of Donatism. 
Destroyed by the Mauri of the AurFs about 500, it had a brief 
revival in the Byzantine period under the protection of a citadel 
built in 539 by the Patrician Solomon. In 641 and again in 647 a 
chapel was built. Hie city appears to have been rapidly abandoned 
soon after 647, for its name disappeared from history. 

The ruins consist of three parts: the city of Trajan, originally 
b square 1,164 ft. on each side and divided into 144 identical insulae, 
some of which are grouped together to permit the construction of 
public or private buildings of larger size; the suburbs, which began 
to spread haphazardly in the 2d century around the original colony, 
especially to the west and south; and the Byzantine fort, situated 
820 ft. to the south of Trajan’s city and built on top of a complex 
of buildings of the Severan period. The singular importance of 
Timgad is due to the continuity and the extent of its ruins, which 
offer the most complete and authentic image available of a provincial 
Roman city. In addition, the monuments are of interest in them- 
selves. The forum (141 X 164 ft.) was one of the largest in Africa; 
the theater, completed between x6i and 169, had a capacity of 3,500 
to 4,000 spectators. There are 14 baths; numerous temples, among 
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which arc the capitol and the Temple of the Aqua Scptimiaiio Felix; 
markets; a library; numerous churches and chapels; and the Donatist 
cathedral, with a noteworthy baptismal font. The Byzantine fort 
fljid the triumphal arch, erroneously thouKht to have been built 
by Trajan, are worthy of special mention for their particularly good 
state of preservation. The following belong to the Byzantine period: 
a large church 51 x ia8 ft. at the northwest extremity of the city; 
a church 40 x 44 ft. south-southwest of the north gate; a chapel 
3() X 39 ft.; a chapel 35 x 36 ft. situated about 700 ft. from the 
capitol; the chapel of Duke John; a chapel withm the Byzantine fort; 
and the Byzantine fort, aai X 365 ft., with rectangular towers at 
the comers and in the middle of the sides, one of which constitutes 
the entrance. 

BiSLioO. C. Courtois, Timgad, antique Thamugsdi, Algiers. 1951 
<with bibliog.), 
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and, outside the walls, >he Basilica of St Salsa, that of the archbishop 
Alexander (ca. 400) and that of the blessed martyrs Peter and Paul. 
There are extensive cemeteries, the eastern one having been used 
without interruption until the Byzantine period. Frequently there 
were three levels of tombs, one shove another (tombs carved out 
of rock, cremation tombs with funerary urns, Christian sarcophagi, 
and tombs covered with tiles). 7'ho western cemetery contains the 
crypt of the first bishops, an nrt^n of martyrs, and u large round 
mausoleum surrounded by underground tombs. In the Christian 
stratum of the two cein>'.terie8 have been found more than 150 
matiioa, or slabs for use in funerary banquets. There is also a small 
Byzantine stronghold surrounded by a baation consisting of nine 
square towers of varying dimensions. 

Biblioo. L. Leschi. Tipasa. Algiers. 1950; J. Bartdez, Tipasa, villa 
antique de Mauretanie, 1956 



Tipass. Kty: (1) Circle of Roman walls. Sections snd monuments: (a) Forum; (b) Baailica; (c) new temple; (d) Amphitheater; (e) Theater; (/) great 
Christian baailica; (g) western cemetery and Chapel of Archbishop Alexander; (h) Basilica of Peter and Paul; (t) eastern cemetery and Baailica of St. Salta. 


Tipaza (Tipasa). Small port about 43 miles west of Algiers. 
There are traces of Upper Paleolithic remains. In the 6th and 5th 
centuries b.c. it was a Punic port. As a city of the kingdom of Mau- 
retania it was raised by Claudius to the rank of a colony with Latin 
nglits, and it became a Roman colony under either Ha^ion or An- 
toninus Pius. In the period of Antoninus Pius it was the military 
center and the base of operations for the war against the Mauri, 
in which its port was used, and a vast fortified wall was built (146-47). 
The walls of the military base became those of the city, which thus 
extended beyond its old boundary (second half of the ad cent.). 
These walls successfully withstood the assaults of the Berber rebel, 
Firmus. Tlic Vandal invasion took place about 430, and the walls 
were methodically dismantled, probably by the Vandala themselves, 
about 470. Tipaza was reconquered by tbe Byzantines around 534. 
After the Arab invasion the remains of the city were given the name 
“Tefassed’^ (“ruined*’), and it was used as a stone quarry by the bey 
<)1 Algiers. 

There remain traces of the first city walls, which go back to 
lubu or Claudius and arc preserved for the whole perimeter of 9,200 ft., 
well as of the second walls, from the time of Antoninus Pius, 
111 which arc three monumental gates. Excavated monuments in- 
clude the forum; the capitol; a judiciary basilica built after the victoiy 
the Maun which took place about 148, with a very fine mosaic 
‘^■presenting prisoners; and the deeumanuSt running along the central 
promontory. There are also the decumanus of the lower city, which 
^ei-vcd the enlarged city within the second line of walls; the group 
^“nsisting of two temples, one on either side of the d§cumanusi the 
I'niphitheater; the theater; a nymphacum; the public and private 
Paths; a factory; and private houses. Christian monuments include 
laigo basilica from the 4th century with a nave and eight aisles 
ft. long; a baptistery; another basilica built on the site of a temple; 


Tlemcen (Pomaria). Department of Oran; Mauretania Caesar- 
iensis. Situated on a steep cliflF, it has rock shelters of the Neolithic 
period. It was the seat of a Roman military garrison and of the 
free city of Pomaria (R[ea] P[ublica] P[omarierHiumj). In the plain 
of the N^grier there are sections of a Roman road. Milestones have 
been found belonging to five roads connecting Pomaria to Numerua 
Syrorum (Mamia), Altava (Lamorici^re), Tepidae (Lea Abdellys), 
Albulae (Ain T6mouchent), and Siga (Rach^un). There was a 
bath for ^e garrison; two ^ses with dedications to the Berber deity 
Aulisva; and numerous funerary inscriptions, of which 11 are pre- 
served in the museum and 16 have been reused in the construction 
of the base of the minaret of Agadir. The Christian inacriptions 
are characterized by the formulas fecit domum aetemaUm (he has 
raised up an eternal home) and domum romulam (a home in the manner 
of the Romans). 

The Mosque of Tlemcen was begun in x xo6 and completed in 
1136. In spite of successive additions that altered the original plan, 
it 18 quite similar to the mosque of Algiers, although its decoration 
in much more elaborate. In front of the mihrab, for example, is 
a fine ribbed cupola resting on a quadrangular dnim by means of 
stalactitic squinches. The city has a modern addition beyond the 
older walled city. 

The Mosque of Agadir, in the suburbs of Tlemcen, was begim 
in 790 and finished in 814 (period of the Idnsids); nothing remains 
except the minaret. The Mosque of Sidi Bel Hassen, built in 1296 
(period of the *Abd al-Wudids), is now used as an archaeological 
museum. The Mosque of Ulad al-iman, built about 1310 (period 
of the *Abd al-Wadida), is in ruins today. Other mosques are that 
of Sidi al Halwi, built in 1353 (period of the 'Abd al-Wadids); Lalla 
Ruya, built about 1791 (Turki^ period); and Al-Ubbad (Sid! bu 
Medina, suburb of Tlemcen), built in 1339 (period of the *Abd al- 
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Wadids). The Madrasah of Al-Ubbad was completed in 1347 (period 
of the *Abd al- Wadids). The kubba of Sidl Brahim was built about 
1361 (period of the *Abd al- Wadids). The bath of the dyers is from 
the X2th century (period of the Almoravids); the sahry, or cistern, 
from the 14th century (dynasty of the *Abd al- Wadids); the city 
walls and gates from the xtth and lath centuries (period of the Al- 
moravids). The Archaeological Museum (see al^ve, Mosque of 
Sidi Bel Hassen) contains various Islamic inscriptions, funerary 
steles, panels of mosaic in majolica, wooden lintels, sculpture (lath 
and 14th cent.), majolica, pottery (10th cent.), and objects in plaster. 

Biblioo. Brossdsrd, Inscriptions srsbes dc Tlemccn, Revue africsine. 
1856-62; A. Berbrugger, Epigraphie de Tlemcen. Hevue afncaine. II. 1857, 
p. 62; G. Marcais and W. Marcais, l^ca Monuments arabes de Tlemcen. 
Faria. 1003: A. Bel, Fouillcs faites sur remplacemont de Taricicnnc moaqu^e 
d’Agadir (Tlemcen). Revue africainc, 1913. p. 27 if* 



Tobna (lltubunac). Rcmaina of a church under which were 
found tombs containing Byzantine coins. Byzantine fortress 190X 283 
ft. with walls about 7 ft. thick, comer towers about 23 U ft. wide, 
and other towers in the sides, one of which serves us a gate. 

“Tombeau dc la Chr^ticnne” (“Tomb of the Christian Woman”) 
(Kbor Kr Kounua). Department of Alger, 40 miles w'est of Algiers; 
situated at an altitude of 856 ft. It is a circular ediheo 203 ft. in 
diameter and about 130 ft. high, built of squared blocks. It rests 
on a square platform and consists of a cylindrical drum decorated 
with 60 attached Ionic columns surmounted by a stepped cone. 
The monument received its obviously inaccurate name from four 
imitation doors with moldings in the form of large crosses. The 
entrance is underground, situated to the east, and opens upon a 
corridor that nins along the iiorih wall and branches, on the west, 
toward the center, where it ends in a small vaulted room. The only 
decoration is a lion and lioness at the entrance to the corridor. The 
form of the tomb is reminiscent of the Egyptian mastaba, the Me- 
dracen (another mausoleum in Algeria), and several buildings of the 
Hellenistic period. The form of the semicolumns and the style of 
the capitals suggest a Greek architect influenced by the Alexandrian 
school. The dating of the mausoleum is not certain; it could be the 
tomb of Bocchus, king of Mauretania (d. 33 b.c.) or of Juba II and 
his consort Cleopatra Sclcnc. (See pl. 18.) 

Biblioo. M. Christofle, Le Tombeau dc la Chr^tienne, Faria. 1951; 
P. Romanelli, La tomba della Cristiana ed il auo miitero. AC. IV. 195a. 
pp. 274-83. 

Zabi Justiniana. Byzantine fortress. 

Zana (Diana Veteranorum). Department of Constantine, 37 miles 
northwest of Batna. It was inhabited and perhaps founded by vet- 
erans and was placed on the roll of the Papirian tribe; originally 
a vicus, or hamlet, it was made a municipality by Trajan. In an 
inscription of 141 it is mentioned as a free city and in another of 


the 3d century as a colony. The emperors, especially Caracalla, 
accorded it their protection. Of the episcop^ see that was estab- 
lished there only one bishop, the Donatist Fidentius (411), is known. 
Important traces of the Byzantine occupation survive. At the time 
of the Arab invasion Zana was the capital of the region. It wss 
destroyed during the loth century by the governor of the Zab. 

There remain a spacious forum, a triple arch dedicated to Ma- 
crinus and to Diadumenianus, a single arch of the 2d or 3d century, 
and, to the south, a temple of Diana of which a monumental gate 
survives. A Byzantine church 56 x 108 ft., erected on the paving 
of a Roman forum, has numerous Roman remains incorporated 
into it, including the pedestal of a small triumphal arch, llicre is 
a Byzantine fortress 174 x 200 ft. with rectangular towers 28 X 31 ft. 
at the comers, walls 7 to 8 ft. thick, and curtain walls 5 to 5^ ft. 
thick. There are two mausoleums, numerous sarcophagi, an aqueduct 
with reservoirs, and various arrangements for capping springs. 

Biblioo. CIL. VIl, 4575-625: S. Gscll. Atlas srch^ologique de I’Alg^ne. 
AlRicra, Paris. 1911. faac. 27. no. 62; S. Gaell and H. Graillot, Ruines ro. 
maines au nord dea monts dc Batna. M6I. XIV. 1894. P. 526 IT. 

Zarai. Byzantine fortress 162 x 200 ft. with square towers at 
the comers. 

Morocco. A few rock drawings have been discovered in south- 
ern Morocco near the Atlantic coast in the region of the Sous 
(Tomcgdoult); others have been found farther inland, to the south 
of the Anti-Atlas and the upper Guir, in the Moroccan Sahara, 
where there arc petroglyphs near Tarhit representing for the most 
part cattle. Farther south rock paintings have been found between 
El-Arouedi and Igli. 

Ain Takourart (Tocolosida). Region of Meknes, situated at 
the southwest extremity of the Djcbel Zerhoun in the neighborhood 
of Moulay Idnss of the Zerhoun. It was a frontier city on the limcn 
of Mauretania Tingitana, about 3 miles south of Volubilis; it is con- 
nected to Tangiers by a road (Antoninc Itinerary 23, i) which con- 
tinues south into the territory of the Baciuates. Founded by Claudius, 
the city was destroyed, probably toward the end of the 2d century, 
and a military camp was built oil the iitc by the Severi. This wsii 
abandoned at the time of the withdrawal of the Roman troops toward 
the end of the 3d century. 

The fortifications, built by Claudius, have been partly recovered 
and show up well in aerial photographs. I'hcrc arc remains of streets 
and houses, perhaps a forum, baths, the 3d-century camp, and the 
aqueduct. Tocolosida is the most remote settlement on the limr» 
Tingitanus so far diacovered; a senes of ol)8ervation towers connected 
it with Volubilia and the other camps scattered from the Zerhoun 
to the sea. 

BiaUOO. L. ChateUin, Tocolosida. Memorial H. Bsaaet. Faria, igaB. 
I. pp. 197-201; E. Chatclain, Lc Mnrot des Koniains. Fans. 1944. pp. 129- . 14 . 

Amargu. Ruined Almoravid fortress dating from the 12th century. 

Banasa. The ancient Colnnia lulia Valcntia Banasa and, for 
a brief period at the time of Marcus Aurelius, Aurelia Valentin Banasa. 
On the left bank of the Sebou, about 10 miles west of Mochra Bol 
Ksiri. There are no tracc.s of prehistoric remains. At a great depth 
in the lower archaeological stratum painted ceramics have been 
found which, however, imitate Iberian or Funic pottery. The Roman 
city was built on two hills, probably artificially constructed for pro- 
tection from the floods of the Sebou River. It was founded by 
Octovian during the period between the death of the Mauretanian 
king Bocchus II (33 B.c.) and the ascension to the throne of Juba 11 
(25 B.C.). In the lowest Roman archaeological stratum several litnc 
^Ins have been found, as well as kilns for the manufacture of bricb 
and tiles or ceramics. The colony was populated by veterans of 
Spanish, Mauretanian, or Syrian oripn, as the numerous miliw 
diplomas dating from the time of Domitian to that of Marcus Aurelius 
and Vcnis would suggest; it grew rich quickly from agriculture. The 
city was destroyed under Gallienus and again under Probus and 
was finally abandoned. 

The following have been found: remains of the city walls, the 
forum surrounded by porticoes, the capitol with a cclla in seven 
parts, public and private baths with mosaics and wall painting>> 
a market, houses with peristyles, olive presses, and shops. There 
may have been an amphitheater excavated in the earth. 

Biblioo. R. Thouvenot. Unc colonic romaine en Maur^tanie Tingitane. 
Valcntia Banasa, Faria, 1941 • 

Casablanca (Dar el Boida). A village in 2912, Casablanca 
today become a modem metropolis with a city center includirUI 
cinemas, churches, and fairs. It also has a garden city, Bourgogne, 
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ind a native city, Ain Chock (1921). It has a museum of in- 
digenous art. 

Chella (Sala). A region of Rabat (see below), on Wadi Bou 
Rcgreg, with traces of neolithic settlement. A Roman center existed 
near the estuary of the river, on the frontier of the new prov- 
ince of Mauretania Tingitana and of the Autololes, from the time 
of the conquest (a.d. 40-42). It became a municipality, probably 
under Trajan, and then a colony, perliaps at the l>cginning of the 
century; as it was continually threatened by the neighboring tribes, 
the city was protected by a defense line beginning at the sea and 
following the limes southward. Sala was abandoned by Roman 
troops at the end of the 3d century (284-85) and remained outside 
the borders of the Tingitana as reorganized by Diocletian. The 
Roman city, with the exception of the primitive military encampment, 
is completely covered by an Islamic cemetery surrounded by bastions. 

Traces of the Roman walls have come to light, as well as part 
of the forum and the surrounding section, a triumphal arch, baths, 
shops, the curia, perhaps built by Trajan, various public buildings, 
several cemeteries, numerous inscnptions, and fragments of statues. 

Kihliou. II. Basset. E. L^vi-Provcncal, Chella. unc ndcropolc mdrinidc. 
PnriB. 1923: L. Chatclsin, L» Maroc des Rornains, Pans. 1944. PP. 81-101, 
J. Carcopmo. Le Maroc antique, Paris, 1947, pp. 200-30. 

Fez (F*b 8). One of the major cities of Morocco; the new city 
IS separate from the old. The Great Mosque of (Jarawivyin was 
built in 850 and enlarged in 956 and again in 1135. it is the oldest 
mosque in Fez and one of the most imposing of the Maghrib. The 
Mosque of the Andalous was built at about the same period, and 
a minaret was added in 956. It was rebuilt between 1203 and 1207, 
and in the course of the following centuries it was enriched, cspenally 
in 1307, when a fountain waa added, and in 1415, when the library 
was built. The Mosque of Abu M-Hasan was built in 1341 (period 
of the Merinids). The Mosc|ue of Cherabliino also dates from the 
period ol the Merinids. The Great Mosque of Fcz-Djcdid was built 
in I27<> and extensively restored in 1395. The Mosque Al-Zhar 
of Fez-Djedid was built in 1357 (period of the Merinids). The Mosque 
culled Jami Hamra (The Red Mosque) of Fe7-D|edid is of the 
period of the Merinids llic Madrasah as-Saffarin was founded in 
1271: that of Fcz-Djcdid in 1320; that of as-S&lirij between 1321 
and 1323; as-Sba*iyn m 1322; al-*Attllrin between 1323 and 1325; 
and Mesbahyia in 1346. Next to the Madrasah bu^ln&niyya (1350) 
IS H notable clock with 13 bronze chimes. The Madrasah Shal- 
arratyyin dales from 1670. The Tomb of the Merinids dates from 
the 14th century, the Sanctuary of Mulay Idris from the i8th ccntur>% 
and the Humman al-Mukhfts baths from the 14th century. The 
walls of the city are of the Almohad period with gates of the Mcr- 
inid era. The fountain of the Fonduq an-Najariii (i6th cent.) is 
decorated with fine tiles. The Dnr Bedu is a loth-centu/^’ palace. 
There are many aooks (Souk ol-'Attarin, Souk el-Khyatin, Souk cl- 
^'allis, Souk cl-Haik, Souk cl-Schkam, Souk cl-Bali, Souk of the 
Kissarivya. rtc.). D.ir Batlui (19th cent.) contains the museum of 
Moroccan art, w'hich includes collections of local fabrics and especuillv 
oi silk of Fez, carpets and decorated curtains of the Middle Atlas, 
embroidery and pottery from Fez, modeled pottery, decorated leather, 
copper objects, wrought iron, damascened .steel, woodwork (sculpture, 
incrustation work, intarsia), and jewelry. The collection of arms 
and the music room are noteworthy. 

Bibliog. H. Gaillsrd. Une ville dc I'liilam: Fes. Pans, 1906; M. Dicu- 
lafoy, Fez-Meknis, Album du Maroc occidental, preface dc A. Bel, Paris, 
Lanbc, Fez, Mekn^s et la region. Album do photoaruphies. preface 
et notice dc A. Del. 1918: P. Pieard, mosqu^e du El-Qarsouiyinc, Francc- 
Maroc, March is. 1918; A. Bel. Inacriptions arabes dc Fez, Paris, 1919. 
JA, 1917-10; S. Demade, l.ea portea de Fez. ap. Francc-Maroc, 1922, 
np. 42-3; E. Pauty. Lc plan dc TUnivcrait^ Qarowiyin k Fez. H^spena. 
111 . 1923, p. 51S ff.; H. Terraase, La jama aUgnaiz dc la Mosquic d'al- 
Qnrawiyin, Actea du huiti^mr Congriia dc Tlnstitut dea Hautes Etudes 
Marocainca. Pans, 1933: B. Maslow, I..eB mosqu^cs dc Fez cl du Nord du 
Maroc. Pans, 1937; H. Temsse, La mosqu^e dea Andalous Fez, Pans, 1942. 

Larache (At^, AtySi Aijy^, Al^oc, Lixus, Lix, Lixs, al-'Ara’ish). 
Former Spanish Morocco. The ancient Phoenician city was located 
on one side of the lagoonlike estuary of the Wadi Lukkos; the re- 
mains of a Libyan settlement arc on the opposite bank. Although 
tradition has it that the Garden of the Hesperides was situated in the 
nrea and the struggle between Hcrakles and Anteus was supposed 
to have taken place hero, the earliest archaeological remains that 
have been found date from the 6th century B.c. Carthaginian pene- 
tration is documented by a Punic inscription from the 2d century 
t* c. The city became a colony in the time of Claudius. It was badly 
damaged aa a result of war in the time of Caligula. In the 9th century 
h fell under the domination of the Idrisids. The Arabs and the 
Portuguese disputed over its domination, and it later became a base 
for pirates. Ceded to Spain in 1610, Larache was reconquered by 
the Arabs in 1689. In 1911 it again came under Spanish rule. 


The ancient c#t> titands 3 miles from the modem one. The 
city walls in ashlar niasrinry, a house with a mosaic of Mars and 
Rhea Silvia, u temple, and a cemetery have been found. In the 
Arabic city are the old Arab fort, the ^'Castle of the Stork,'* and 
a i7th>century Spanish fortification. The modern city ia typically 
colonial in style. 

BiblioC. Dessau, KE, s.v.; M. Tarradcl, Sobro cl presente dc Is srqueo- 
logis punics, Zcphynis, II. 1052. p. it)5 IT.. M. Tsrrsdel, FA, V, 1053. no.4526, 
VII. 1955. no. 3923, VII, 195b. no. 3892. P. Cintas, L’expansion csrthsginoisc 
su Maroc. Paris, 1954. t>- 62 IT. 



Fez. (i) Wall of the anciont city. Sections and monuments: (o) Ma- 
drasah as-Sahnj, {b) Madrasah al-'AttarIn; (r) Idrla: (d) Qarawiy- 

yin Univenufv (c) Madrasah os-SafTarin; (/) Mosque of the Andaluua; 
(k) Great Mosque; (/i) Jami Hamra; («') Madrasah bu-lnflniyya; 
(;) Mosque of Abu 'l-Hoaan; (M) Dir Adiycl; (/) Dir Butha (Museum of 
Morroran Art). 


Marrakech. The ruined Moaque of YQsuf ibn Tashfin is the 
oldest in the city (period of the Almoravids, 12th cent.); excavations 
were in progress at mideentury. The Mosque of the Kutubiyya 
was built about 1146 and subsequently destroyed for the construc- 
tion of a new moaque; its foundations wxrc being excavated in the 
nud-20th century. The second mosque of this name was built to- 
w'ard the end of the 12th century; it still exists and is the cathedral 
mosque of Marrakech. The Mosque of the Kasha was built in 1107 
(Almohad period) and restored ir ^he 14th century; it has an almost 
square plan, 232 ft., 6 in. x 254 ft., 3 in. Tlie Moaque of Bib Duk- 
kala was built in 1557 (period of the Saadions). the Mosque of Al- 
Muasin in 1562 (period of the Saadians), and the Kubba Ba'adiyn 
in the period of the Almoravids. The Madrasah ben YQsuf dates 
from the 18th century, the znouia of Sidi *1 Jazuli from 1554, and 
that of Sidi bel 'Abbis al-Sabli also from the 16th century. The 
mausoleum of the Saadian princes is from the 16th century. The 
12th-century walls have a gate called Bib Aguenau. The Palace 
of Ali ibn YQsuf is of the Almoravid period. The Palace of the Badi 
was built between 1578 and 1593 (period of the Saadians). Dir 
el Mahzen was built in the Almohad period and enlarged by the 
Saadians. The Palace of the Bahiya was built in the 19th century. 
The Gardens of the A^icdal were founded by the Almohads and 
restored by later dynasties. Dar Si Sa'id houses a muteum of Moroc- 
can art. It includm carpets and textiles from the Upper Atlas, silk, 
copperwork, ironwork, modeled pottery, woodwork, jewelry, weapons, 
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and straw mats. There is also a music school. The Palace of the 
Bedi (i6th cent.) contains a small museum of gems and ceramics. 

Riatioo. J. Gallotti. Le lanternon de la Koutoubiya de Marrakech. 
Hcap^ri*. 1923. P- 37 R.; H. Basset. Dne primitive inoaqu6e de la Koutoubiya 
i Marrakech. CRAl. 1923. P- 24K fT.; G. Rousseau, Le mausoUe des princes 
saadiens k Marrakech (inscriptions trans. by F. Aria, preface by E. Doutte). 
Paris. 1025: H. Terraase. Les monuments almoravides de Marrakech. Actes 
du XI* congr^ des Orientalistes, Paris, 1948. PP. 326-27: !!■ Terrassc. 
Ddeouvertes arch^ologiqucs k Marrakech. Paris, 1952: C. Deverdun. L'Age 
des tumbeaux Sa'&diens de Marrakech. Hesp^ris, 1953, P. 557 B. 

Meknes. The Mosque of Lalla Awda was built between 1672 
and 1727 (dynasty of the Alaouitea). The Mosque of Ar-Koua was 
built between 1762 and 1790 (dynasty of the Alaouitea). The Ma- 
drasah bu-lnaniyya dates from the 14th century (dynasty of the Mer- 
inids). The gate called BAb Mansur and the Dar al-Bayda date 
from the i8th century (dynasty of the Alaouites). The Dar Djamai 
(19th cent.) is the seat of the Museum of Regional Islamic Art, dis* 
playing carpets and textiles of the Middle Atlas, wrought iron, copper- 
work, carved and painted wood, Berber pottery, objects in leather, 
miniatures, mUJ (intarsias) of migolica, jewels, and straw mats. 

The<modern city is an extensive industrial community distinct 
from the old imperial city; it grew up at the beginning of the 
18th century. 

Biblioo. Emoet, l^ea portea de MeknAa. notes de H. Salidin. BAC, 
1915. P- 242 ff.: M. Dieulafoy, Fez-Mekn^s, Album du Maroc occidentale 
(preface by A. Bel). Paris. 1916: Emoet. La grande moaquAe de MeknAa. 
notes de H. Saladin. BAC. 1917. p. x68 ff.: Laribe. Fez. MeknAs, et la rAgton. 
Album de photographies (preface and notice by A. Bel). 3 vols., 1918: 
H. Terrasie, La mosquAe de Lalla Aouda de MeknAs, IV CongrAs des SociAtAa 
Savantes de I'Afrique du Nord. Rabat. 1938. Algiers, 1939. P. 895 ff. 

Moftdor Island (Tamusiga [ ?] or Ceme [ ?]). On the Atlantic 
coast opposite the city of Mogador; a rocky islet 3,000 ft. from the 
coast. In the 4th and 3d centuries b.c. there was a Punic port here, 
the origins of which may have been quite remote. The island was 
still occupied at the time of Juba II and may be identified with 
certainty with the Purpurariae of Pliny (Naturalis Historia, VI, 203); 
in fact, on the coast nearby great quantities of shells of Purpura 
haemeatomat used as a dye, have been found. The island was ap- 
parently inhabited without interruption throughout the Roman 
period up to the 4th century a.d. Until the time of the Arab con- 
quest the city maintained relations with Byzantine centers. The 
Island of Mogador is the most westerly known point of Punic coloni- 
zation and of the Roman world. The Punic port and subsequent 
nuclei were established on the east coast of the island, the most 
protected side; the port itself probably was on the southwest corner. 
Excavations have brought to light ceramics of the Punic and Iberian 
types, many with Punic graffiti. There are also ciatems and traces 
of Roman constructions, a Roman cemetery, and Aretine and Gallo- 
Romon stamped pottery. 

Of the later settlement the igo/a, 18th-century forts (dynasty 
of the Alaouites), have been preserved. The iqala of the port is 
the work of a Genoese; that of the kasha is said to have been built 
by a converted Englishman. 

Biblioo. P. Cintaa. Contribution A I'Atude de Texpanaion carthaginoitc 
au Maroc. Paris, 19S4. PP- 35-9, PP- 111-31. figs. 18-77: R. Thouvenot, 
Rccherches archAologique k Mogador, HespAris, XLI, 1954* PP- 463-^?: 
J. Desjacquea and P. KoebcrlA Mogador et lea Ilea Purpuraires. HcapAria. 
XLI1, 1955. PP- 193-202, 

f)udjda. The Great Moaque was founded in 1296 (dynasty of 
the Mcrinids), and there arc baths from the same date. A new city 
has grown up next to the old native city. 

Port Lyautey. Founded in 1911, it has a hospital, a church 
built by the architect Laforgue in 1944, a new Medina, and a river port. 

Rabat (al-Rabat). The huge Mosque of Al-Hatan (475 x 5^ ft.) 
was begun about 1195 (Almohad period) but was never finished. 
The noteworthy minaret, also unfinished, is 144 ft. high. The Mosque 
as-Sunna, built about the end of the x8th century, was entirely 
restored at the end of the 19th century. The funerary moaque in the 
Chella section is from the 13th century; the upper part of the Kasba 
of the Udaia was founded by the Almohads (12th cent.), and the 
lower part is attributable to the Alaouites (17th cent.). The walls 
are from the Almohad period and have fine gatea, among which 
are that of Bab ar-Rua and that of the Udaia. The walls and gate 
of Chella are from 1339. The baths of al-Alu date from 1355 and 
those of Chella from 1358. The Museum Prosper Ricard of Moroccan 
Art is in the Kasba of the Udaia. 

For traces of Roman settlement, see Chella (anc. Sals), col. 125. 

Next to the native city, which preserves its characteristic aspect 
because of numerous mosques, there is a garden city built on the 
plan of Marshal Lyautey, which is now enlarged and flourishing. 
It has an up-to-date airport. 


Biblioo. H. Basset. Un aqueduct almohade A Rabat, Rev. Africaine. 
1923. p. 523 IT,: R. Thouvenot. Une forterease almohade prAa de Rabat: 
Ddira, HespAria, XVII. 1933. p. 59 ff,: J, CaillA. La mosquAe de Hasan & 
Rabat. Etudes d'art, publication du MuaAc National des Beaux Arta d'Algrr, 
111. 1947-8. p. 107 IT.: J. CaillA. La ville de Rabat juaq'au protec'torat francsiit, 
hiatoirc et archAologie, 3 vols., Paris, 1949. 

Safi. There is a mosque from the 17th century (dynasty of the 
Saadians) and a Portuguese fortress of the 16th century. 

SalA. The Zaouia an-Nussak is of the 14th century. The ma- 
drasah was built about 1350 and the walls in the same period; the 
gate called al-Mrisa was built about 1260. 

Biblioo. H. Terrassc. Fortes de rarsenal de SalA. HespAria. 1922. 
P. 357 ff. 

Tangier (Libyan, Ttyrt?. TplyS, TlycwK;, Tiyyi;, 

Tingis, Tinga, Tonga, Titga, Tanja). The most ancient city of Mau- 
retania, it was founded, according to legend, by Anteus (Pomponiui 
Mela, I, 5, 26) and named for his wife. The tomb of this couple and 
Sophuc, *‘son of Herakles,*' are recorded in ancient sources (Plutarch, 
Sertorius; Strabo, XVII, 3, 8). Tangier was the trading center for 
the merduuits of the region. It received Roman civic privileges 
from Octavian (Dio Cassius, XLVIll, 45) and became a colony 
under Claudius. Subsequently it became the capital of Mauretania 
Tingitana. In 429 it was taken by the Vandals, in 541 by the Byzan- 
tines, in 621 by the Visigoths, and in 682 by the Moslems. In the 
nth and t2th centuries the Ommiads and the Idrisids contended 
for control of the city, and it later belonged to the Almoravida (from 
1075) and to the Almohads (from 1149). After undergoing Por- 
tuguese occupation it passed under Spanish rule in 1578 and English 
rule in 1661; in 1684 it was retaken by the Moslems. At present 
the city is under international administration. 

The ancient city stood on the same site as the present one, and 
only a few architectural remains have been found. A notable 14th- 
century mosque of the Merinid period is to be found in the medieval 
Islamic city, which was located within the confines of the Kasbs. 

The Museum of Moroccan Art is in the DSr el Mahzen (i8th 
cent.) and contains carpets from Rabat, **hamber' of Sal6, painted 
wood, jewelry, and pottery. 

Biblioo. Windberg, RE. a.v.; J. Cireopino. Le Maroc antique, Paris. 
1943. passim; M. Tarrsdcl. Msrrueeot antiguo: nuevai perepectivai, 
Z^hyrui, V. 1954. P> 105 ff. 

Taaghimout. A ruined Almoravid fortress (12th cent.). 

Taza. The Greet Mosque, founded about 1135 (Almoravid 
period) on Almohad foundations, was enlarged toward the end of 
the 13th century (Merinid dynasty). The madrasah is from the 
14th century (Merinid dynasty). The *'Bastioun" dates from the 
second half of the 14th century (Saadi period). 

Biblioo. H. Terraase, La grande moaquAe de Taza, Parit, I943> 

Tetufin (Tamuda, Tsettaun, Tetwan). In former Spanish Mo- 
rocco. The ancient city was located at a distance from the Moslem 
city built by AhQ Thflbit 'Amr ibn *Abd-allAh in 1310. A corsair 
base, it was destroyed by King Henry III of Portugal in 1400. The 
present-day city corresponds to that built by SliB 'Ali al-Mandri 
in 1402. The plan of the Punic city is known, and a late Roman 
fortress has been preserved. Local ceramics of the late imperial 
period, imitating Campanian wares, have been found. From the 
Islamic period there remain the Khalifa palace, from the zyth century 
(completely reconstructed m 1948), and the 15th-century fortifications, 
with later additions. There is an archaeological museum with ob- 
jects from various sites of the region. 

Biblioo. Treidler, RE. s.v.; P. CAssr Morns, A. C. GimAnes Mozal. 
Rxcavaciunes en Tamuda, Madrid. 1941-48; M. Tarradel, Eatado actual 
de nueatroa conoacimentoa aobre Tamuda y reaultadoa de la campafla de 
1948, AEA, 1940. p. 86 ff.; M. Tarradel, FA, III, 195 L no. 35oa» IV, 
X9S2, no. 4048. VIII, i9s 6« no. 3914, 

Thamusida. On the left bonk of the Sebou, 8 miles north of 
Port Lyautey. It is mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary. No in- 
scriptions giving its name have been found. The garrison of the 
third Asturian cohort must have been at Thamusida. It consists 
of a rectangular encampment with rounded comers and small interior 
reinforcing towers which is reminiscent of that of Lamb^ and 
dates from the 1st century B.C. In addition, it has an extensive line 
of walls with semicircular exterior towers from the end of the ad cen- 
tury. Excavations have brought to light a large public building, 
extensive baths that were remodeled in succeeding periods, and 
a small temple with a tripartite cella. 

Biblioo. R. Thouvenot, Rapport sur les fouillas du Service des AndquitAs 
du Maroc. BAC, 1984* PP. 53 ff<. 6a ff. 
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TinmAI. The Mosque of TinmAl (143 x 157 ft.) was surrounded 
by a crenelated wall built of courses of bricks covered by a stratum 
of stamped clay and crushed rock. In the side walls three doors 
tire arranged symmetrically. The minaret, which entirely covers 
the mihrab and projects on the exterior, is one of the cliaracteristics 
of this mosque. Even the arches have a certain individuality: next 
to normal stilted round arches are ogival lobed arches with rectilinear 
and curvilinear motifs, evidently of Andalusian origin, which occur 
in the mosques built or embellished by the Almohads and their 
Huccessors. The fine plaster decoration is harmoniously modeled 
in muqamas (stalactite forms), flowers, palmettes, shells, cursive 
writing elegantly curved and enriched by floral motifs, and Kufic 
writing somewhat thinner than that of the Fatimid period. 

BiBUOO. E. Douttc, Note sur Ics ruinca dc Tin Mcllal. CKAI, 1901, 
p. 333. E. 13outte. I«a nioaqu^c de 'I'ininAI, JA, 1002: Ferriol, Lea ruinca do 
TinmAl. Heap^ris. 1022, p. 162 ff., I*. Picard, Note aur la nioaqu^c dd'inmAt. 
Hesp^ris. 1923. P. 524 AT. 

Volubilis (Ksar Paraoun). Region of Meknos, on the west slope 
of the Djobel Zerhoun, in the neighborhood of Moulay Idriss of the 
Zerhoun. The locality has been inhabited since the Neolithic period, 
the structures of the first tillage being grouped around a tumulus. 
Carthaginian influence came by way of the coast (neo-Punic in- 
scriptions have been found), and the city became, under the reign 
of Juba 11 at the latest, a provincial capital of the king of Maure- 
tania. It was Romaniaed before the annexation of Mauretania, which 
took place through the efforts of Claudius in 40-'42; it was faithful 
to Rome at the time of the revolt of Aedemon and was made a munic- 
ipality as a reward. Once it had become the residence of the proc- 
urator, the city held the command of the nearby limes located next 
to Mauretania Tingitana. In the course of the ad and 3d centuries 
it was several times attacked by the Uaquates and was in part rebuilt 
at the time of the Severi. It was finally abandoned by the Romans 
about 284-85 and remained outside of the new borders established 
by Diocletian. Toward the middle of the 7th century the city still 
maintained a Latin and Christian civilization which persisted perhaps 
until the arrival of Idris I, w*ho established his capital there (788). 

A strong city wall built by Marcus Aurelius survives. The 
complex of the city is completely preserved beneath the later Islamic 
structures: the forum, a basilica with two opposing apses (cf. the 
basilica of Leptis Magna), the capitol of the Seven, which covers 
the forum and temples of the ist century, a triumphal arch of Ca- 
lacfllla, the aqueduct, bathhouses decorated with numerous mo- 
saics, and various cemeteries with inhumation and cremation burials. 
In the museum is a rich collection of bronzes found during the 
excavations, including a statue of an ephebus, the bust of an unknown 
prince, perhaps Hiero II, and a bust of Cato. 

UiBLion. J. Carcopino, l.c Msroc Antique. Paris, 1947. pp. 167-90. 
231-304; R. Thouvenot, Volubilis. Paris, iv49. J. Carcopino, Notes sur les 
driix bustes trouv6s s Volubilis, Soci6t6 Arch6oloaique de Constantine, 
Libre du Centenaire, 1953. PP< 61-85. 

Rio DB Oro. Spanish Sahara. Rock art was discovered only 
recently in this region, and only petroglyphs have l)een found. Al- 
though rock drawings have been discovered as far north as the basin 
of the >Vadi Dra, most of them were found along the course of and 
near the Saguiet el Hamra, especially around Smara. In that region, 
and precisely at el-AsIetn Bukerch, are representations of animals, 
including antelopes, ostriches, rhinoceroses, and elephants, as well as 
anthropomorphic profiles. Cruder and perhaps more recent in date 
are the zoomorphic figures found on the nearby hillocks of Asli and 
Asli Uicchies. Skillful engravings have been found not far from 
b.'iguirt, at Tucat en Hailu and at Pozo Mecaitch, where zooniorphic 
outlines, isolated or in groups, men with animals, and geometric 
ligurcs are represented im slabs of slate. 

South of the Saguiet there have been only a few finds — at Odoloa 
Amgala, at the source of the >VacU Zeluan, now dry, and at Glcibat 
Mosdat, on the slopes of the mountains of Adrar Sut-Tuf toward 
the plain of Tiris, where there arc inures of cattle and a schematic 
representation of a cart, both considered to be from the Libyan- 
Berber period. 

There are meager remains from the historical period. The modern 
capital is Villa Cisneros. 

Noth. The forms used for Arabic names in this article, with the excep- 
Jion of ce^n established Enslish forms, follow the conventions of Eng- 
lish trantliteration in widest current use. In the case of place names the 
ttcrepted modem forms — English. French, Italian, and Spanish — have 
®cn employed, aa thia it usually the moat widely known spelling. For the 
reader s convenience, other forma and namea, including those of antiquity, 
>svc been provided at the heads of individual geographic entries. 

Collaborators on the various sections are as follows: Libia: M. O. Aesn- 
■ora. M. Fsntoli, R. Staodola. iSjnisia: E. Doucher-Coloaicr, N. Duval. 


L. Foucher, E. Fr62oi!L L. Gulvin, C. Picard, C. G. Picard, P. Quuniam. 
J. Thirion. Alukria. M. O. Acanfora, Y. Ailais, J. Alquicr, J, Baradez, 
A. Berthier. J. P. Boucher, C. Couitois, M. Euzennat, L. Golvin, J. Ilcurgon, 
E. Janier, J. L44SS1.S, M. l^eglay, E. Marec. H. I. Marrou, H. J. Narron, 
H. G. Pfluum, C. G. Picard, P. Pouthicr, P. Salama. H. Vertet, G. Vuillemot. 
Mohoccu: M, O. Acanfora, M. Fnzermat, L Golvin. R. Thouvenot. Rio 
DK Oho: M. O. Acanfora. 

• • 

Illuatrauona: 14 figs, m text. 

AFRICAN CUL'IXRES. The arts in the various African 
cultures arc treated, complete with bibliography and illustra- 
tions, under the several headings referred t(. in the General 
vierv (see below). This article is ( oncerned only in a preliminary 
and introductory way with the common background of the 
various subjects and with some historical and critical problems 
of a general character. 

Summary. Ceneral vie w of the African cultures (col. 130). Def- 
initions and problems (col. 131); Form of tribal art in Africa\ 
Hiitory of the appreciation of African art: Historical problems; Geo~ 
graphical distributtm of African sculpture; ^thetic values in African art. 

Gbnrral view of the African c.!jlture.s. The indigenous 
arts of Africa, like those of other continents (Australia perhaps 
excepted) are the products of heterogeneous surroundings, not 
only in the physical sense but ethnically and culturally. The 
fact that BO little is known about the history of the continent 
and. further, that there is a general lack of authoritative modem 
art criticism with respect to these regions makes the subject 
so difficult that in most histories of art it is treated in a perfunc- 
tor>' manner. This is particularly true of the productions of 
Negro Africa, which as a result of European colonization has 
passed quickly from a prehistoric stage of life to its present 
phase of political and economic development — and, it may be 
added, artistic decadence. TTiese productions are known alinost 
entirely in this contemporary phase, and it is impossible to Judge 
them in ^.me way as, say, Asiatic art, which has an under- 
sto<Kl pcispectivc established with some chronological certainty. 

First in the order of time comes the complex of artistic 
pheriomefia, still incompletely known, which goes by the name 
of **Saharan cliff art.” But even here the chronology must be 
set with caution. The Saharan pictures and incised reliefs come 
down through millennia to historic times; in their first phase 
they may be contemporary with or even older than the art of 
the east coast of Spain. The region in which this art is found 
extends from the Atlantic to the valley of the Nile and from 
the Sudan to Nigeria in the west and lo the Great Lakes and 
beyond in the east. Diverse as are the styles and the types 
depicted in such an iimnensely wide area, yet they can all be 
treated as ^prehistoric” in the sense that the ethnic origin of 
the artists, even of the obviously more recent works, remains 
unknown. I'he attribution of the whole of this art to a culture 
of hunters of the European-African steppe is only an expedient 
to mask our uncertainty, although it is not unreasonable to 
think of the bearers of this art as white nomads, whose traces 
can be found as far as the eastern tablelands and are finally 
lost in the late manifestations of cliff art in the south, not all 
of which is attributable to the ancestors of the present Bushmen 
(see PALEO-AFFTCAN CULTURES). Although this art reached 
the borders of Egypt during the dynastic period and even later, 
it shows singularly little contact with high Egyptian art, with 
which it was partly contemporary (see Egyptian art). This 
fact once more proves the unique position and singular iaola- 
tion of Egypt in the general African cultural scheme. The deep 
gulf between the world of this northern clifif art and that of 
the native inhabitants of the same regions in historic times is 
undeniable. These later people were strangely indifferent to 
the figurative arts, a fact which cannot be entirely explained 
by the iconoclastic strictures imposed on them by Islam (see 

SAHARAN-BERBBR CULTURES). 

On the east slope of the continent at least three main mi- 
gratory waves introduced Asiatic racial elements from both the 
Near and Far East which were subjected in their turn to a more 
or less complete Africanization. On the tracks of the pastoral 
Cushite people, whose passionate care of herds of cattle seems 
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to have precluded all artistic interests (see CUSHITB culturbs), 
came the South Arabian conquerors. They brought to the 
Ethiopian uplands a new civilization acquainted with writing 
and with wall construction and possessing a technical knowl- 
edge that was advanced in comparison with the African, though 
modest in relation to the earlier Egyptian. The early adoption 
of Christianity and an uninterrupted cultural exchange with 
the Near East lent to this highly localized and circumscribed 
civilization an unmistakable air in the African world (see Ethio- 
pia). Other migratory and commercial currents of mixed Asiatic 
origin (Arab-Indian-Persian) gave to the east coast of the con- 
tinent from Somaliland to Mozambique a rather particular 
orientalized tone, especially in the Middle Ages (see azanian art). 

In the absence of external or internal unifying influences, 
the various cultures of Negro Africa present a rather frag- 
mented and complex picture. Historical-critical research on 
the art of the Negroes has resulted in partially distinguishing 
and evaluating an almost numberless series of local and tribal 
styles withoujC providing suitable classifications. Ecological, 
ethnological, and wherever possible, historical criteria have to 
fill a deficiency of esthetic-critical evaluation and serve as a 
provisional guide. The large divisions into which the arts are 
grouped here are familiar to ethnologists, but each represents 
a '*unity’' only in a conventional sense. The absence of any 
real unity is evident from the extreme ethnic and linguistic 
fragmentation of that wide and uniform zone of steppe and 
savannah where the “true” Negroes live, i.e., in the Sudan. 
Unity is perhaps only to be found in the “paleo-Sudanese” 
substratum of sedentary cultivators of the soil living in a pa- 
triarchal way behind a facade of more or leas ephenoeral empires 
and rival feudal states, a substratum which did not feel the 
innovating effect of the old trans-Sudanese trade or the power 
of Islam, though the latter had been active since the time of 
the Almoravids and the Almohads. That symbolic and ab- 
stract character which informs such a great part of Sudanese 
art should perhaps be connected with this substratum (see 
spDANBSB cultures). 

Bordering on the Sudan, two other widely extended cultural 
zones are identifiable. In the west there is an “Atlantic” strip 
inhabited by the Guinean people, which extends from Senegal 
to the delta of the Niger and is characterized by tropical forests 
and by paleo-Negritic forest cultures which frequently reached 
a high degree of refinement due to a leaven of paleo-Mediter- 
rancan and neo-Sudanese. Amid the customary proliferation 
of local styles this zone saw the rise of such centers of urban 
art as Benin and Ife, which have no parallel in African Negro 
art (see guinean cultures). East of the Sudan from the fron- 
tiers of Kordofan to the Great Lakes lies a region which may 
by considered a unity. Here there is a relative homogeneity of 
race and language — the people are Nilotic or Nilo-Hamitic — 
as well as a negative binding factor, a rare one where African 
Negroes are concerned, namely, an almost total lack of interest 
in artistic activity (see Nilotic cultures). 

The list of Africa, from the southeastern borders of Ni- 
geria across the Congo to the Indian Ocean and from Kenya 
to South Africa, is inhabited by a people belonging to one 
great linguistic family, the Bantus. In a territory greater in 
extent than Europe and of an extremely varied geographical 
character, it is not surprising to find a corresponding variety of 
cultures and therefore of attitudes toward artistic production. 
Artistic activity in the Bantu area is principally centered in the 
central and western zones, but it has proved impossible to 
relate its successes and failures to specific natural surroundings 
(forest or savannah), to social order (patriarchal or matriarchal), 
or, in the absence of historical records of traditions, to any 
other cultural or political factor. This great region remains in 
large part to be studied (see bantu cultures). The independent 
development of certain forms of Negro art on the American 
continent (see afro-ambrican art) is marginal to the above 
brief outline, but not to be overlooked. ^ ^ 

Definitions and problems. Fomu of tribal art in Africa. 
In seeking to give a compendious account of the arts of African 
cultures, it is well to begin with a definition of terms. By 


^'African cultures” is meant primarily the cultures of all the 
African peoples who dwell south of the Sahara Desert. Thus, 
except for incidental reference, Egypt, whose arts belong by 
common consent to the ancient Near East, is excluded,* like- 
wise the cultures of North Africa — the coast and the desert -- 
will be passed over on the ground that their art, almost entirely 
decorative, has belonged for a millennium to the specialized 
realm of Islamic art. In general, then, the discussion here will 
deal with the arts of the African Negro peoples (including both 
the “true” or Sudanese Negroes and the supposedly more 
mixed Bantu -speaking peoples) and, more briefly, with the 
non-Negro and mixed peoples who dwell among and beside 
them, such as the Hamitic, Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic tribes, 
the Bushmen, and the Pygmies (although, apart from the more 
or less ancient Bushmen paintings and engravings, art hardly 
occurs among these groups). 

Consideration here is devoted only to the visual arts, ex- 
cluding many other manifestations of African artistic impulses 
such as music and the dance, and primarily to sculpture, as 
the most characteristic and highly developed form of Negro 
esthetic expression. Painting occurs sporadically throughout 
Africa, sometimes in its own right, sometimes as a decorative 
adjunct to other art forms such as sculpture and architecture. 
African painting reached its highest expression in the rock art 
generally attributed to the Bushmen (though it seems to have 
been practiced, and up to quite recent times, by Bantu-speaking 
peoples as well). Here again, a great variety of styles is found; 
all these paintings — which have been found in North Africa, 
the western Sudan, Nigeria, and Ethiopia, as well as in East 
and South Africa — seem quite explicable in terms of indigen- 
ous African culture, and some scholars reject the recent 
interpretation of many of the paintings as records of visits by 
ancient Mediterranean and Middle Eastern peoples. Their age 
is in any case uncertain. 

In addition, some attention will be given to the lesser arts, 
such as the manufacture of useful objects, the design of textiles, 
and the enhancement of the body both by modification of its 
parts (as by scarification and head deformation) and by the 
use of ornaments. 

Lastly, an important qualification of general application 
must be introduced, namely, that the arts to be dealt with are 
all “tribal,” as opposed to the detribalized or internationalized 
“tourist art.” By “tribal art” is meant traditional art produced 
by Africans for Africans within the framework of the tribal 
system of esthetic, intellectual, moral, and social values and 
institutions. “Tribal” is used here in preference to “primitive,” 
which in common usage has much the same scope, because 
it is far less ambiguous and more specific, not to mention the 
fact that it is thought somewhat less offensive by certain African 
intellectuals. The term “tribal” is especially recommended be- 
cause art in Africa (unlike that of Europe) is closely integrated 
and interrelated with the other functions of tribal society, and 
further because it is possible to generalize about African art 
styles up to but not above the level of the tribe; there is not, 
for example, a “Congo Basin style” or a “Nigerian style,” 
since greater variation can be found within such areas than 
between them. 

History of the appreciation of African art. Before African 
art itself is examined, it is necessary to consider briefly how 
interest in and appreciation of it arose and developed in Europe 
and elsewhere. The appreciation of Negro art in terms of 
absolute esthetic values arose in the first decade of the 20th cen- 
tury; at that time a small group of revolutionary painters (see 
FAUVEs) “discovered” Negro art, but African art was not pre- 
viously unknown or classed simply as ethnographic material. 
It would seem, indeed, that the craftsmanship of African carv- 
ers was admired even from the earliest days of the European 
discovery of West Africa. The Portuguese, for example, were 
most impressed by what they found at the court of Brain, then 
in its political and artistic prime. The Bini bronze founders 
even made royal gifts thought fit for the Portuguese king, 
among them a bronze crucifix. Somewhere on the west coast 
— not, as was formerly thought, at Brain itself •— were found 
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ivory workers so skillful and adaptable that they were able to 
carry out Portuguese designs for saltcellars, spoons, forks, and 
hunting horns, while retaining their African feeling for the 
nature of ivory and including much African detail, both rep- 
resentational and geometric. These Afro-Portuguese ivories 
— clearly made for royal and noble tables, since they mostly 
come to light in the royal cabinets of arts in vaiious European 
countries — are among the earliest, and certainly the best, of 
all the products of African ‘‘tourist art*'; they are probably of 
16th-century date, but it is not yet clear whether they were 
carved at Porto-Novo, Lagos, Loango, or Luanda, or some 
other African port, or whether Negro ivory carvers were im- 
ported into Portugal. What is clear is that they imply at least 
a Portuguese acceptance of African artistic craftsmanship, even 
if the resulting art is a compromise between two esthetic worlds. 

From the r6th century onward, European travelers must 
often have acquired objects of African tribal artistry, for example 
in exchanges of gifts with chiefs, but these objects have for 
the most part either not survived or have loat their identity and 
they can no longer be called in evidence. But in the 17th cen- 
tury there is some evidence of purposive and well-directed col- 
lecting (see MUSBUMS and collbctions): in the museum at 
Ulm in south Germany is preserved the Weickmann collection 
of West African works of art, including wood and ivory carv- 
ing from the Yoruba and Fon tribes, and a magnificent doth, 
made up of woven squares of rafHa cloth with finely embroidered 
pile, which must certainly have come from the kingdom of 
Congo and may have been a gift from the king himself; the 
National Museum at Copenhagen has several more of these 
large textiles, clearly of the same origin, which are known to 
have been incorporated in the Danish Royal Cabinet of Arts 
before 1674. No doubt, a good many such cases could be 
adduced from this period. By the early 18th century there 
were many collectors, persons of great sensibility and discrimi- 
nation, who included works of tribal craftsmanship, acquired 
from travelers, among theur collections of the more orthodox 
arts of Europe; one of the most eminent of them was Sir Hans 
Sloane, whose vast collection became in 1753 the foundation 
of the British Museum. It is unnecessary to quote examples 
from that golden age of navigation, the second half of the 
18th century, when many of the captains were themselves per- 
sons of taste and education, although, since the interior of 
Africa had not yet been opened up, it was natural that, iS in 
the famous Cook collections, the emphasis should still be on 
the islands of the Pacific. 

It was in the 19th century, however, that Africa, as distinct 
from its coast line, came fully into the purview of students and 
collectors. Many museums have hne African specimens, ob- 
viously chosen with skill, dating from the early years of the 
century; T. E. Bowdich, author of A Mission to Ashantee, col- 
lected in 1817, specifically for the British Museum, the finest 
extant example of a large cloth decorated with stamped designs 
by the rare adinkira technique, and some excellent wood carv- 
ings. It was at this time that the science of ethnology was 
being bom out of a combination of different influences, chief 
among which were the movement for the abolition of slavery, 
the beginnings of the African missions, and the great interest 
aroused by travelers’ tales and trophies and by the collections 
of the connoisseurs and museums. Men of esthetic discern- 
ment were doubtless as many in proportion to the population 
as now, and some of them were museum curators; in this 
capacity it was part of their duty to exercise choice and to 
make value judgments, and it is quite possible today to assess 
their choices and judgments from their collections. To take 
another British example to represent the growing catholicity of 
European taste, Sir Wollaston Franks, as Keeper of Antiquities 
m the British Museum, and a man of means as well, used to 
tour Europe in the x86m and 1870s in search of choice works 
of Afric^ and other tribal art as well as the classical and other 
antiquities for which he was equally responsible. 

Before the end of the century, the science of ethnology had 
advanced to the point where fim foundations had been laid, 
hy Haddon, Balfour, and others, for the objective study and 
analysis of tribal art, more especially in its decorative forms 


(which are dominant in much Oceanic art). And while these 
pioneers (though recognizing and greatly enjoying the esthetic 
content of tribal art) considered that esthetics must be excluded, 
at least in the early stages, if scientific method was to be fol- 
lowed, their principles were nevertheless capable of being ap- 
plied to the study of sculpture, with many potential implica- 
tions for esthetics. Even in 1895, the German scholar Ernst 
Grosse, in his treatise Die Atrfdnge der Kunst (The Beginnings 
of Art, New York, 1H97), had made some notable contributions 
to the esthetic study of prehistoric and tribal art. 

It is against this historical background that we must see 
the events which took place in the European art world at the 
beginning of this century. European artists and art historians 
had previously taken little interest in tribal art; but, in the fin 
de sikde, a hiu'dly defined exoticism had been growing in the 
art world, and interest in the primitive life (see BXOTiciSM, 
primitivism), though not in primitive art, had a marked effect 
upon Gauguin, Van Gogh, and others. At last, about 1904, 
some of the French and German revolutionary artists became 



aware of the presence among them, in museum showcases and 
dealers’ galleries, of masks and figures, African and Oceanic, 
which appeared to have a remarkable affinity with the forms 
through which these artists were trying to break away from the 
European tradition in art. Modem criticism makes it clear 
that these artists drew confidence from this realization in their 
experimentation with form. Their “discovery” was made pos- 
sible by the travelers, ethnologists, and curators who had 
amassed the collections of tribal art. The Benin Expedition of 
1897 — that last fling of the old regime under which the ac- 
cumulation of loot was an honorable practice of war — which 
brought many thousands of African bronzes to Europe (nearly 
all of them more remarkable for novelty than for excellence of 
design or taste), seems to have played an important, if not 
decisive, part in creating the climate of opinion in which the 
discovery took place; and this initial and long-continued pre- 
dilection for work of the Benin decadence was a symptom of 
the rather uncritical spirit in which the “primitive” was in 
those days — and in some quarters still is — extolled. 

It is evident that the affinities which the modem art move- 
ment found between Negro art and its own were largely super- 
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ficial and masked some fundamental divergences; that while 
most modem art was revolutionary, an art of protest against 
academicism, Negro art, on the contrary, is produced in the 
closest harmony with the cultures or societies of which it is an 
emanation or expression. To put the matter in another way, 
while modem art has maintained and intensified the romantic 
trend that held sway in European art through the 19th cen- 
tury, the art of Africa, on the contrary, may be termed “clas- 
sical,*’ in relation to the culture from which it sprang. 

Thus, the intervention of the modem art movement in ad- 
vertising Negro art to the world at large has not proved an 
unmixed blessing for a true historical understanding of the 
works. The artists and writers concerned were interested in 
Negro art chiefly as a sanction of the revolutionary esthetic 
ideas of their own movement. This fundamental distortion 
was doubtless in most cases not deliberate, but, through ig> 
norance or avoidance of the ethnographical background from 
which the art cannot be separated in real life, it helped to 
build up a <vaguc stereotype of a “noble savage** who exists 
no more in the 20th than he did in the i8th century. The 
intervention had even more serious negative effects, since it 
resulted in the virtual cessation of work by ethnologists on the 
investigation of tribal art. The work of Haddon and others 
in the analysis of design was not continued or developed as it 
might have been into the field of sculptural form, and this 
seems to have been due to the preemption of the field by writers 
and artists for whom scientific objectivity was merely an ob- 
stacle to esthetic speculation. The scientists could find no 
common ground with them and consequently turned largely 
to other interests which were to them less suspect. For this 
growing divergence at a time when collaboration between ethnol- 
ogists and estheticians was preeminently needed, the ethnol- 
ogists were largely responsible, for their withdrawal from the 
field was fainthearted and unnecessary. As anthropological stud- 
ies have become more specialized in more recent years, there 
has been less and less room for the study of tribal esthetics 
•(even though one of the leaders of functionalism in anthropol- 
ogy, Bronislaw Malinowski, formed during his field work in 
the Trobiionds one of the finest of Melanesian art collections). 
Only toward mid-century have a handful of ethnologists begun 
to carry out the field work upon which sound knowledge of 
tribal art must be based. 

Historical problems. For the European student of African 
art, nurtured in the esthetics of the Western tradition, it is 
valuable or even necessary to examine a fundamental difference 
between these two traditions and the historical reasons which 
brought it about; for unless he understands the implications of 
the almost complete isolation of the African traditions (or, in- 
deed, of “primitive** traditions in general) during the past three 
millennia or more, he may import into his appreciation of 
African art certain basic, and largely subconscious, assumptions 
which belong to the esthetics of European civilization. 

Our civilization is the outcome of the development of a 
new kind of culture in and around the eastern Mediterranean 
basin during the last three millennia B.c. and more especially 
in the first millennium b.c. This kind of culture is here called 
“industrial** because of its character as the prototype and origin 
of the industrial revolutions of modem times; it is marked 
especially by the appearance of large stone buildings for which 
primitive building techniques were inadequate. This change 
seems to have been a function of a philosophical change in 
man’s attitude to the world, an abandonment of the old, dyna- 
mistic ways of thought in favor of a more static conception of 
the nature of things. Axombination of historical and environ- 
mental advantages felicitously present in the region of the 
Fertile Crescent had made possible the remarkable techno- 
logical advances of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages (see Asiatic 
protohistory; asia, west: ancient art; Egyptian art). Of 
these, some agriculture, the making of pottery, and ironworking 
spread in due course by way of Egypt into the African con- 
tinent and became essential elements in Negro culture. But 
the much more difficult African conditions did not, like those 
of the Near East, encourage or even permit that further ad- 


vancement from practical to theoretical knowledge on which 
European civilization is founded and which in practice always 
seems to mean the end of the tribal way of life, because tribal 
philosophy is unable to maintain its coherence in the face of 
those phenomena which contradict the belief in a life force. 
Henceforth the material world must be reduced on paper or 
its equivalent to three dimensions (instead of four), a circle 
must be described with a compass, the collapse of buildings 
must be prevented with plumb line and level and the whole 
apparatus of geometry. We do not know whether the Africans 
would have accepted this way of life, or whether they would 
have been right or wrong had they rejected it, but they did 
not have the opportunity. 

In Negro Africa, almost completely isolated from the Med- 
iterranean world, the idea of the close imitation of nature as 
an end of art has no more had a place than the idea that a 
perfect straight line or circle is better than a freehand one; 
both ideas are equally repugnant to African esthetics as expressed 
in art. 

Whether art developed independently within the African 
continent or was brought thither by the ancestors of the Negroes 
(wherever they may have come from), there is at present no 
means of knowing. Comparison with ancient Egyptian art lends 
no support to the diffusionist view that Negro sculpture must 
have developed by degeneration from it; on the contrary, the 
fact that the affinities of African sculpture are more with pre- 
dynastic than dynastic Egypt suggests rather that Egyptian art 
developed from African art under the stimulus of Near Eastern 
civilization. There are some well-authenticated cases in which 
particular West African art forms seem to have derived from 
ancient Egyptian forms (as in the case of the ram-headed aegises 
found at Benin and in Yorubaland, which are clearly related 
to the similar aegises of Amen-Ra), but these appear to be 
isolated cases rather than evidence of major diffusion; they are 
perhaps not of more far-reaching significance than the survival 
in the Gold Coast (Ghana) of Coptic and medieval Persian 
forms that must have traveled by the caravan routes across 
the Sahara or from the Nile Valley. 

The application of historical principles to the study of 
African art has as yet hardly begun, but it will be useful to 
give here a brief sketch of the chronological landmarks so far 
established. By far the earUett art to which a date can be as- 
signed is the terra-cotta sculpture of the ancient culture named 
after the village of Nok in the Ham (Jaba) cotmtry of central 
Nigeria; the remains conaist of heads and other fragments of 
human and other figures recovered chiefiy from tin-bearing 
alluvial deposits over a wide area of the middle Benue Valley 
and as far west as the Kadura River, a tributary of the Niger. 
This widespread art, showing a remarkable esthetic variety 
within a single well-defined style, was also of long duration, 
for radiocarbon tests of associated fossil trees show that it 
lasted from about 900 b.c. to a.o. 200. Clear evidence of the 
beginnings of siderolithic culture (presumably about 600 B.c. or 
a little later) is found in association with the sculptures that 
are, technically and esthetically, of a high order and must 
have been the product of an appreciable period of development. 
During the second half of the ist millennium of the Christian 
era imposing architecture and some stone sculpture flourished 
at Zimbabwe in southern Rhodesia, but this remarkable cul- 
ture, whatever its origins, does not seem to form part of the 
main stream of African art history. There next appears the 
splendid art of Ife in the Yoruba country of western Nigeria, 
and the possibility cannot be excluded that the Nok culture is 
in some way ancestral to it, whether directly or collaterally. 
These are probably the only two African cultures which have 
made life-size human figures in terra cotta; naturalistic treat- 
ment of the face and head occurs in both, though far more 
rarely at Nok, and the bodies are stylized in a somewhat sim- 
ilar manner. There is some internal evidence that the pagans 
who inhabit the area where the Nok culture has come to light 
may be descendants of the Nok people, and these pagans are 
certainly living at a far simpler, more “primitive” level than 
the modem or, probably, the ancient Yoruba of Ife. It would 
therefore seem likely that if there was a generic connection 
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between Nok and Ife, it was of somewhat indirect character. 
It is possible, for example, that the pottery skills of the Nok 
people were still more widely spread than is yet known and 
that the Yoruba, coming in from the east (probably with a 
command of brass casting), became mixed with the indigenous 
tribes, with the result that the Ife style was bom. The special 
interest of Ife in relation to African art as a whole lies in the 
question of whether a style so naturalistic as to be comparable 
with those of classical Greece and Renaissance Italy could arise 
independently within the context of West African culture. It 
becomes increasingly clear that this is the most economical and 
least extravagant hypothesis. It is not difficult to suppose that 
in this town, which must from the beginning have lived largely 
on the dues accruing to it as the ritual center of Yorubaland 
and the mythical place of the world's creation, there existed a 
thousand years ago a piiestly court whose worldly sophistica- 
tion rivaled that of Delphi or ancient Egypt. Indeed, Yoruba 
mythology suggests some interesting parallels with the state of 
religion in post-Homeric Greece. Many writers have suggested 
that the Ife heads could have been made only under the in- 
fluence of an art that had developed through the same stages 
as Greek art, with the use of mensurational techniques; and to 
one who looks only at the bronze and terra-cotta heads this is 
at first sight a plausible view. But it is quickly modified when 
the whole corpus of terra-cotta fragments is examined, since 
they exhibit a much greater esthetic variety and show clear 
links between the naturalistic style and the more ''African'* 
examples of stylization. The discovery (November, 1957) of 
sever^ fine bronze figures proves conclusively that, while the 
artists were certainly concerned to achieve an idealized natur- 
alism in the modeling of faces (there is no evidence that any 
of the sculptures are portraits in any true sense), they were in 
other respects working within the canons of "African," and 
specifically Yoruba, proportion, since, as in modem Yoruba 
woodcarving, as much as a third of the total height of a figure 
is devoted to the head. In the light of these facts, the facial 
naturalism of the Ife may be reasonably seen as a local speciali- 
zation within the framework of indigenous art (comparable to 
items found, for example, on the Cross River in eastern Nigeria 
or near the mouth of the Congo). 

The dating of the art of Ife remains a matter of conjecture 
supported by surviving tradition. Thus Benin oral history main- 
tains that brass casting was flourishing at Ife about A.n. 1300, 
when Oba Oguola is supposed to have asked the Oni of Ife to 
send a teacher of the craft to Benin; and a miniature figure of 
Ife workmanship, but found at Benin, tends to corroborate this. 
Early Benin works, thought to date from the late 1 5th century, 
show a very clear derivation from the Ife style, although cer- 
tain elements of stylization suggest an interval of a century or 
more. Thus the Ife style may have flourished from about 
A.D. 1000 to 1400; but it is possible that the same style was 
still practiced there well after the arrival of the Portuguese in 
the interior. But no progression of style is as yet discernible 
within the art of Ife, so that it is equally possible that it was 
all made within one or two centuries. 

At about this time Other important art centers are known 
to have existed in that central portion of the art-producing 
area of Africa between Lake Chad and the coast, in and around 
what is now Nigeria. One such center, which may have been 
in Nupe or Igala country, seems to have produced most of 
the famous brass figures of Jebba and Tada on the middle 
Niger (though the most striking of them, the seated figure of 
Tada, seems to be in the Ife style), as well as a number of 
other fine works which cannot be fitted into the artistic canons 
of Ife or Benin; a number of such pieces found at Benin are 
clearly extraneous to the Benin succession and must have been 
imported. The medieval center may have been at Kwororofa, 
the capital, now abandoned, of the old Jukun empire in the 
Benue Valley; nothing is known of its art except what can be 
deduced from recent Jukun and Tiv work, but its influence 
might well account for many bronze or brass objects, found 
^ eastern and northern Nigeria and perhaps the Cameroons, 
m which there is strong emphasis on surface decoration — 
Among them the Igbo hoard found near Awka in Ibo country. 


Still farther to the northeast by the waters of Lake Chad, there 
already flourished the remarkable art of the Sao empire. This 
provides the only ::ase so far established in West Africa of the 
use of true bronze (tin bronze as distinct from brass) before 
contact with Europeans, and the decorative style employed may 
prove to have affinities with that of the Jukun. The charac- 
teristic Sao terra cottas are perhaps related to the ritual pottery 
of certain pagan tribes of northern Nigeria. 

There is better scope lor the methods of art history in the 
massive output of the bronze founders of Benin from about 
A.D. 1500 to 1900, amounting to about a thousand known spec- 
imens. Unfortunately, the interpretation of Benin chronology 
propounded by F. von Luschan and later systematized by hia 
pupil B. Struck must be abandoned. In its illustrative and 
purely descriptive aspects von Luschan's AftertUmer von Benin 
is still indispensable as a source book; but, in spite of the 
appearance ^ definitive precision to which it owed its long 
undisputed authority among European scholars, his scheme for 
Benin art history proves on close examination to be founded 
largely on unsupported coru^^i'ture which has not only failed 
to stand the test of recent study in the field but was often at 
variance with the facts before him. Excluding from the Benin 
canon those numerous pieces which belong tQ separate tradi- 
tions — and these pieces, many of them of highly imaginative 
conception, provide some of the most interesting problems 
awaiting research — it is fairly easy to arrange the bronzes of 
the orthodox court style of l^nin in a stylistic sequence that 
accords generally with the evidence of traditional history (though 
precise datings such as von Luschan laid down are impossible), 
and demostrates clearly the continous decay of sensibility and 
artistic vision from the Ife-influenced early heads through the 
impressive, though rather stolid, plaques and round sculptures 
of the middle period, to the grotesquely gross and fiamboyant 
works of the 19th-century decadence. While the case of Benin 
is certainly unique in African art, it clearly exemplifies a court 
style devoted chiefly to the glorification of the kings and more 
or less independent of the tribal style of the ordinary people 
(which among the Bini seems to have been closer to the pleas- 
ingly rustic wood-carving styles of the other Edo-speaking tribes 
than to the greater sophistication of Yoruba art). Partial paral- 
lels may be found among the Ashanti of Ghana and the Fon 
of Dahomey. The special feature of Benin art history is the 
nature of the trosmutation undergone by the alien and excep- 
tionally sophisticated esthetic of Ife in the hands of successive 
Bini craftsmen who perhaps never wholly understood it and 
who, as the humanistic impulse weakened, were rarely able to 
replace it by any of that dynamistic inspiration that is more 
generally characteristic of Negro sculpture. 

The diachronic study of African art is largely dependent 
on the survival of works in durable materials such as bronze 
and terra cotta, and these have chiefly come to light in the 
Nigerian area. Wood, the most characteristic medium of the 
Negro artist, is highly perishable in tropical Africa, eighty years 
being an exceptional span of life for a carving. Neverffieless, 
there is one area, that of the Bakuba or Bushongo tribe in the 
southwest Belgian Congo, where the art is open to some extent 
to historical treatment. Oral traditions supposedly dating back 
to about A.D. 500 are certainly not reliable for more than the 
past four centuries and then only partially and in respect to 
the ruling circles (for the Bakuba kingdom is a stratified society 
with divine kingship, much like the medieval empires of the 
Guinea coast). Many surviving carvings and some textiles are 
attributed to particular reigns in the past two or three centuxes; 
the most important are the famous royal statues said to be 
contemporary portraits of named kings from Shamba Bolon- 
gongo (ca. 1600) onward, one of which is said to represent a 
king's son of the mid- x 6th century. Actually it is doubtful 
whether any of these statues is much more than 200 years old, 
but it is possible to discern the stylistic changes between about 
1800 and 1915 (since when they have been made chiefly for 
Europeans). The culture of the Bakuba kingdom has, further, 
a special importance for the student of African history, because 
it has preserved in unbroken tradition influences which seem 
to derive from real contact, direct or indirect, with the old 
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kingdom of Congo. The geometrical patterns, probably of tex- 
tile origin, are frequently identical. In this case there has been 
little degeneration of style (at least until the ^'tourist” age), 
perhaps because the Bakuba kingdom, unlike the Benin, Abomey, 
and Kumasi, which were largely war-oriented, fostered less 
materialistic values among its carvers and their patrons and 
allowed a greater integration or assimilation of the court and 
popular styles. 

With this exception, it is in general true that the innu- 
merable wood-carving styles making up the main body of African 
art are the end products of long traditions whose earlier course 
cannot, with our present knowledge, be estimated. 

Geographical distribution of African sculpture. The sculpture- 
producing area of Africa comprises, roughly, the two great 
river systems of the Niger and the Congo. Within the perim- 
eter formed by the Sahara Desert, the Great Lakes, the 
middle Zambesi, and the Kalahari Desert there are rather few 
tribes entirely without sculpture. Outside it there are extremely 
few who have any, and those few (such as the Makonde) may 
owe it to some former relationship with tribes inside the area. 
This remarkable dichotomy is not to be explained on a social 
or linguistic basis, for about half the area is occupied by the 
Bantu speakers, while about half the Bantu area is occupied 
by sculpture producers. Nor is there any evidence that the 
incidence of artistic genius or skill is greater in the art area 
than in the cast and south. It is probable that historical and 
cultural factors arc the true explanation. The nucleus of the 
area is formed by the relatively fertile rain forest, and the 
population is predominantly agricultural and therefore has been 
settled in most cases for many centuries, a condition which is 
more conducive to the growth of plastic art than the nomadic 
or pastoral life of most of the eastern and southern African 
peoples (as also of the Fulah of West Africa and the Congo 
Pygmies, who, of course, are without sculpture). Furthermore, 
and partly for the same reasons, displacements of population 
•through war or famine (with consequent disruption of tradi- 
tional life) have been far commoner east of the lakes than to 
the west, where the defeat and subjugation of a tribe often 
meant the acceptance of a foreign dynasty, and perhaps of an 
aristocracy, rather than a large-scale move to new territory. 

Within the Niger-Congo area it is less easy to discover lines 
of cleavage. For the practical purpose of describing the arts 
of a vast number of tribes, it becomes necessary to introduce 
arbitrary divisions, for example into “Sudan,*’ **Guinea Coast,*’ 
or “Bantu”; but in fact there is much greater difference of 
style and esthetic within areas than between them. The lines 
of demarcation between the large areas are often geographical 
or linguistic rather than cultural. The Bantu-speaking pagan 
tribes on the north Nigerian plateau have essentially the same 
culture as the Sudanic speakers with whom they are in sym- 
biosis. Again there is no clear division even between the arts 
of the puinea forest belt and of the savannah. While the 
Dogon and Bambara or the western Sudan favor severe, almost 
skeletal forms in their sculpture, it is possible to parallel these 
same forms in the mangrove swamps of the Niger Delta and 
in the Congo. The art of the large Senufe tribe is as much 
of the Guinea coast as of the Sudan. The art styles of Africa 
are probably the most varied to be found in any large area of 
the world: neighboring styles may be, in an esthetic sense, 
almost diametrically opposed (as, for instance, those of the Dan 
and Egere, the Fang and Bakota, or the Baluba and Basongo), 
and even close similarities may be without causal significance 
(for example, certain masks of the Makondo of the Mozam- 
bique coast are most closely paralleled in the Gelede masks of 
the Yoruba). In short, the astonishing diversity of African arts 
appears as a function of a larger unity. 

Esthetic values in African art. It is often suggested that 
African tribal art corresponds to the folk art of Europe. This 
analogy is a false one, based on a misunderstanding of the 
nature of both. Folk art is, by nature and definition, only one 
half of a dichotomy characteristic of “advanced” civilization: 
that between “fine” art, the art and applied art, including fur- 


niture, of the upper or moneyed classes, whose mark is sophis- 
tication, and on the other hand the “folk” arts and crafts, 
practiced chiefly by the rural population, which by comparison 
are characterized by a certain naivete and are found to be in 
large part derived after a time lag of a century or more from 
the art of the upper stratum. The folk artist is always aware 
of the existence of this higher art and, if he shows exceptional 
skill, is likely to be attracted into the ranks of the urban crafts- 
men. This dualism, while especially characteristic of European 
civilization (and perhaps an aspect of the progressive compart- 
mentalization of culture that tends to occur in civilized socie- 
ties), is also to be found, for example, in Indian and Chinese 
civilization; but it does not occur in Negro Africa except, per- 
haps, in a very rudimentary form, at Benin and one or two 
other places where a court style differs from the popular or 
tribal styles. 

But if we can consider the *‘folk” concept only to dismiss 
it, it will be profitable to examine African sculpture in terms 
of another European duality — that of the “classical” and 
'^romantic” trends in art. “Classical” in this sense has nothing 
to do with naturalism in the Greek and Roman tradition but 
means “of admitted value,” and is used of art which is readily 
susceptible of classification, being concerned with communica- 
tion in a common “language.” In this sense African art may 
be said to be “classical.” In romantic art, on the other hand, 
the artist is concerned to express his individual and personal 
vision, to use it as a medium of self-dilTerentiation, and to 
insist on its artistic validity. Unrestricted romanticism occurs 
in Africa only as a rare exception (e.g., in the case of a young 
Ijo carver who, instead of conforming to the somewhat rigid 
tribal style, carves unique masks derived from his own dream 
experiences). It is not true, as is often thought, that tradition 
is so strong in African art as to deprive the artist of all initiative 
or of any merit above that of a copyist. While the discernible 
regularities enable us, as Olbrechts has brilliantly shown, to 
determine the common style of a tribe or a subtribe, it is equally 
possible to distinguish the work of a village, of a workshop or 
family, and finally of an individual carver. Many masters of 
the past half-century or even more can still be easily traced 
by the field worker and their oeuvre documented both in the 
field and in European and American collections. The truth is 
that while the force of tradition is strong, laying down in most 
cases the subject matter of sculpture and also certain oblig- 
atory elements of stylization, such restrictions do not inhibit 
the artist’s talent or genius but rather concentrate it within an 
accepted mold, in which there is plenty of room for creative 
idiosyncrasy. The situation is in general one of equilibrium 
between the tendencies of conformity and individualism. 

African art may be characterized as “poetic” and direct, 
rather than descriptive or narrative, conveying emotion by the 
direct method through line, form, color, and surface, without 
the interposition of verbalized or intellectualized concepts. 

The unparalleled versatility of the African esthetic is in 
strong contrast to its unity of motivation. The variety of Afri- 
can styles ranges from the extreme of abstraction (for example 
in the akumaga masks of the Jukun of northern Nigeria) to 
virtually complete naturalism (as in the Ife bronze and terra- 
cotta heads, in the articulated wooden * 'second-burial” figures 
of the Yoruba town of Owo, or in many of the skin-covered 
heads of the Cross River tribes); but the stylistic variety is 
not merely a kind of linear progression between these two poles, 
for almost every conceivable permutation of form seems to 
have been explored in one tribe or another. This esthetic ver- 
satility is doubtless a function of tribalism, in which art, religion, 
language, and culture in general form the apparatus of differen- 
tiation of the tribal group from its neighbors and potential 
enemies; it is not known whether this variety has developed 
from an original homogeneity by a continuous process of fis- 
sion, and occasional fusion, through the centuries. 

Consideration of the unifying factor in African esthetics is 
necessarily cor^jectural, since we have little direct knowledge of 
the motivation of the artists. To the European it may seem 
that the purpose of a work of art is irrelevant to its esthetic 
value, but in the tribal world function and form seem to be 
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fused in a single philosophical concept, that of increase, or 
fertility in the most general sense. Two facts appear to justify 
this view; first, the prevalence in all or most parts of tribal 
Africa of a dynamistic belief in immanent force or energy 
present in all beings and things and subject to fluctuations 
which can to some extent be controlled by man; and second, 
the persistent appearance in the art forms of curves and other 
elements related to those observed in the growth of animals or 
their excrescences, as well as the constant use in religious ob- 
servance of actual animal horns and tusks, shells, and other 
natural manifestations of the exponential principle of growth. 
In this philosophy of the life force are integrated and recon- 
ciled the cults of the gods and of the ancestors and the imper- 
sonal or ‘‘fetishistic*’ cults by which man directly controls 
natuie; and it is to the promotion of tribal and individual in- 
crease that the innumerable secret societies and cults of Negro 
Africa — art’s chief patrons — arc dedicated. 

For bibliography, acc the articlea referred to in the preccdinir text. 

William Fago 

lIluMiration: i fig. in text. 


AFRICAN-ROMAN ART. The civilization that flour- 
ished with signal and characteristic vigor in the Roman North 
African provinces to the west of Cirenaica (see Africa, north) 
produced art of great interest. On the one hand it seems to 
be linked, more closely than in other areas, to the official art 
of the empire (see roman imperial art); on the other hand it 
manifests unique qualities indicating that previous cultural 
traditions and local patterns of life exercised a strong and 
lasting influence. 

Summary. Historical background (col. 141). Punic-Numidian 
folk art (col. 142). Monumental and oflicial art (col. 143). Mosaics 
(col- 144). Minor arts (col. 148). 

Historical background. With the annexation in 146 b.c. 
of the Carthaginian territories, Rome incorporated for the first 
time a country profoundly marked by Semitic civilization (sec 
PHOENICIAN-PUNIC ART). To thc Victorious Romans this civi- 
lization was bound to appear barbaric and contemptible, and 
as far as the arts are concerned, this reaction would seem jus- 
tified, for the Carthaginians had, in fact, never been artists: 
nature neither atti acted nor interested them, and the human 
body, like the human individual, seemed of 'ittle worth. The 
art objects imported from Egypt, and later from Greece, were 
valued only for religious or commercial reasons, and when 
they were copied locally, the coarseness of the imitations be- 
trayed a total lack of artistic comprehension. Only the priests 
had made any attempt at art, seeking forms to express their 
theological concepts; but to them highly abstract signs seemed 
most appropriate to convey the ineffable m^je8ty of the divine, 
and the human figure itself was reduced to a symbol. 

For a century, Africa was to remain for the Romans an 
area for exploitation pufe and simple. In the free cities, where 
the elite soon began to collaborate with their masters and to 
conform to Roman ways of thinking, Punic symbolism degen- 
erated and seemed doomed to rapid extinction. The rural pop- 
ulation, however, clung to the old beliefs, and in their sanctu- 
aric.s (haphazard clusters of courtyards, altars, and chapels) 
they accumulated terra-cotta figurinea based on Greek proto- 
types of archaic as well as classic and Hellenistic style, which 
had come by way of Carthage. 

Meanwhile the Numidian kings, who had remained inde- 
pendent, assumed thc role of patrons of the arts. They at- 
tracted Greek craftsmen as well as groups from thc Libyo- 
Fhoenician middle classes to their new urban centers, and ^a 
contact brought about a reawakening of the Libyan artistic genius, 
dormant since prehistoric times. The interaction of these three 
ethnic elements is evident in the sepulchral monuments of kings 
and aristocrats — the tomb known as “the Medracen" near Batna, 
the so-called “Tomb of the Christian Woman“ (pl. i8) at Tipaaa, 
the Mausoleum of Thugga (modem Dougga), and the Souma of 


Kroubs (PL. 18). The Kbor Klib, a monumental altar near 
Zama, testifies, on the other hand, to a stronger Greek influence. 
Thc last of the Massyli kings, Juba II, who was transferred to 
Mauretania by Augustus in a.d. 25, transformed his capital 
cities, Caesarea (modern Cherchel) and Volubilis, into veri- 
table showcases of art treasures. 

Pitnic-Numidian folk art. Thc profoundly religious in- 
spiration of this art derives from Punic theology enriched by 
Greek philosophy. 'Fhe most important works consist of fu- 
nerary or votive stclt*» usually decorated in flat relief. In thc 
1st century, while the votive inoiuirncnts were poorly decorated, 
the funerary sculpture repiesented the human figure in a form 
that was conventional but not lacking in strength: this is 
evidenced in -a stele of a priestess of Ceres (pl. 19), divided 
horizontally into tiers, whi^-h was found in the neighborhood 
of Maktar. In this instance, the body is neglected in a way 
that emphasizes thc face, dominated by enlarged %yes, and also 
the clothing, which here consists of a wide, pleated Greek 
robe. In other steles the garb is highly complicated, consisting 
of a sort of s‘ii reoat over an embroidered tunic, but in no case 
does it reveal the seemingly atrophied limbs. Thi< coHOeption 
of anatomy, which is found also in thc ceramic statues of rural 
sanctuaries, serves ah an indication of chronology. The arrange- 
ment of thc secondary elements, animals or objects, is governed 
esscntiuUy by decorative cohsidcrations; thus, in the stele illus- 
trated, the two large serpents face each otuer with heraldic 
symmetry on each side oi the cilathus. Attempts to render 
space are rare in this period, with the exception of sacrificial 
scenes influenced by Roman art; however, a cippua from Gales 
representing a sacred banquet offers a curious bird’s-eye view. 
The excavations at Maktar have yielded some original sculptur- 
al fragments cf the same period, the best of which, such as 
the head of a helmcted goddess and some powerful leonine 
statues, still bear witi;ess to Greek inspiration. 

In thc 2cl century Punic-Numldian art, already threatened 
by the expansion of the classic style, reached its peak in 
the great steles of Ghorfa (pl. iq), ex-voto offerings in which 
an entire theology and cosmology found expression. The 
influence of the Latin civilization can be detected in respect 
to the gods represented, the classic architecture of the temple 
that forms the basis of the design, the toga worn by the 
donors, and in a few cases by inscriptions. However, these 
Roman characteristics are superficial. The technique is still 
primarily that of flat relief (though donors arc executed in half 
rciicOr and the influence of goldsmithery in apparent in the 
gilt naib studding the upper part of the monument in simula- 
tion of the starlit sky. 

In composition these steles have an illogical exuberance 
as far from Punic rigidity as it is from the humanist order 
of the Greeks. The donoi, admitted by his offering to the com- 
munity of the faithful, is shown seated in the temple. Symbol- 
ically, the temple belongs both to the tangible world and to 
the supernatural cosmos. The statues that serve as its acro- 
teria depict the chthonian deities Bacchus and Venus, the 
intermediaries between humanity and the inaccessible divine 
majesty. Thus, in the composition, they penetrate the celes- 
tial world, where astral bodies, vegetation, animals, and su- 
pernatural beings are mingled with an air of intense liveliness. 
The supreme being, symbolized by a head encircled with a 
crown or with a knotted serpent, is situated at the top of the 
stele, which represents the highest sphere of the universe. 
Inversely, the crypt of the temple may be depicted at the bot- 
tom, as if reachiiig down into the infernal regions, which are 
peopled also with spirits such as Hercules and a crouching god 
holding two serpents. 

From the Antonine period the stonecutters tended to apply 
classic esthetic rules to the ex-votos and the tombs, a break 
marked by the abandonment of flat relief in favor of half relief 
for the principal figures and low relief for the others. Steles 
dedicated to Saturn and funerary cippi showing the deceased 
in Roman dress have been found in almost all the African 
sites, at times in considerable quantities; among them are some 
expressive portraits and inatancea of skillful decorative treat* 
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ment. One of the latest and most interesting discoveries is the 
Boglio stele found in the territory of ancient Zama Regia, a 
highly characteristic example related in composition and ana- 
tomical treatment both to the official monuments and to con- 
temporary mosaics. 

These monuments catered to urban and upper-class tastes. 
Meanwhile the workshops continued to furnish the masses, 
less exposed to the classical influence, with steles of poor qual- 
ity which demonstrate the decline of Punic culture. In the 
first half of the 3d century popular sculpture died out in 
the Tell, but among the desert tribes its vitality remained 
unbroken until the 4th century, as evidenced by the mau- 
soleums of Ghirza (pl. 20), which still show flat-relief deco- 
ration (PL. 2l). 

Popular art was produced, as the foregoing suggests, al- 
most exclusively for private clients. However, in this category 
there are some ofRcial monuments such as the Mars of Maktar, 
of the Flavian period, and a curious triumphal relief now in 
the Mus^e du Bardo, showing a Greco-Roman horseman over- 
powering a barbarian. 

MolpUMENTAL AND OFFICIAL ART. After the end of the first 
century a magnificent flowering of monumental art occurred in 
this part of Africa. (See Africa, north under The Romans 
for a discussion of the architecture). 

Official sculpture appears to have been at first an imported 
art. There is nothing African in the bronze trophy of Hippo, 
in the two imperial cult altars from Augustinian Carthage, nor 
in the Julio-Claudian portraits from the old forum in Leptis. 
Under the Flavians, and even as late as the Antonines, most 
of the imperial portraits, such as those of Titus and Domitian 
in armor, from Sabrata, and the mailed figures of the Hadrian 
period from Ammoedara, were ordered from workshops in 
Italy or from the Orient. 

However, some of the sculptors established in Carthage 
and in the principal cities gained sufficient prestige in the ad 
.century to sign their works. Among them were Cornelius 
Satuminus, who may have executed the famous magical ebony 
figurine of Mercury for Apuleius, and L, Plotius Clemens, who 
was responsible for the statue of Minerva from Hippo which 
was discovered in the Baths of Caracal la. It is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish between the works of these artists and 
those that were imported. African origin can be regarded as 
certain, however, for limestone harms, found in the Baths of 
Antoninus in Carthage, representing a Negro and a Berber, 
And Carthaginian sculptors doubtless executed the Victories, 
shown holding a trophy or a cornucopia, for a monument on 
St. Louis* hill commemorating the victory of Lucius Venis 
over the Parthians. 

During the Flavian period the baroque style which at that 
time enjoyed a universal vogue was introduced by artists from 
Rome or, more probably, from the Orient. The fantastic 
quality m this art found a ready echo in African taste, so much 
so that tno classicist reaction that set in under Hadrian scarcely 
made itself felt — a fact demonstrated by the extraordinary 
anguiped capitals in the Baths of Antoninus, which were built 
between 145 and 162. 

From the beginning of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, an 
extraordinarily popular decorative motif in central Tunisia was 
the foliage scroll, or rinceau, interwoven with fantastic figures. 
A soffit thus decorated in the baths at Maktar, built in 170, 
shows the monsterlike servants of the patron gods of the city, 
the centaur of Liber and the griffin of Apollo, engaged in vio- 
lent struggle and then reconciled through the intervention of 
the C’apitoline triad; tjic scene symbolizes the elevation of 
the city to the status of colony. A similar inspiration transforms 
the usual traditions of triumphal art on the tetrapylon of Oea 
(Tripoli), dedicated in 163; in this fantastic composition the 
patron gtids of the city (Apollo and Minerva) arc again assigned 
a dramatic role, rushing to the rescue of the Roman army in 
chariots drawn by griffins. The African artists were thus pre- 
pared progressively for the great commissions entrusted to them 
later in Leptis, no doubt guided by contact with artists from 
abroad, notably the sculptors from Aphrodisias. 


The sculptures of the Severan period in Leptis decorated 
the tetrapylon, dedicated in 203, as well as the basilica and the 
forum, completed in 216, the first exemplifying triumphal 
art. The latter two, in the category of decorative art, mark the 
end of an evolution that had started a century before. On two 
pilasters of the basilica the principal episodes in the myths 
of Hercules and Bacchus are shown within the interlacing of 
two vines issuing from the same crater. This work is linked 
with the Maktar reliefs, through the use of the foliage scroll 
and the exaltation of the city’s patron gods, as well as with the 
mosaics of tha ^house of Asinius Rufinus at Acholla (see below) 
depicting the Ufers of Hercules, On other pilasters of the same 
basilica and in the frieze decorating the porticoes of the forum, 
protomas may be seen rising out of vegetal corollas, motifs 
already used in sunken paneb on the comice of the Temple 
of Apollo at Maktar, built at the beginning of the 2d century. 

The sculptures of the tetrapylon — the Victories on the 
arch and the Victories and Gorgons on the western portal — 
again emphasize the romantic and pathetic tendencies evident 
in the Aurelian Nikes from Carthage. The paneb that sheathe 
the pilbrs and the large friezes crowning the attic represent 
historical scenes, a field in which, quite logically, influences 
from Italy predominated. The frontal composition, showing 
the figures averted from the action in which they are engaged 
and facing the spectator like elements in a decoration, is remi* 
nbcent of religious reliefs, votive steles, and mosaic influences; 
the absence of an effect of depth is also typical of African art. 

Thus, the Severan art of Tripolitania was the culminating 
product of local artbts who, as early as the middle of the 2d 
century, had evolved their own esthetic style — under the 
influence of Egypt and Syria but inspired, above all, by the 
old Punic and Numidian traditions liiat radiated from Car« 
thage. The collapse of African prosperity after 235 and the 
spiritual erbb which for a time interrupted the inspiration 
of official art rapidly put an end to this development. In the 
latter half of the 3d century the sculptors limited their activity 
almost exclusively to portrait art and produced such works 
as the Gordianus I in the Mus^e du Bardo and the Hercules 
of Massicault. The last products of African-Roman sculpture 
are the portraits made during the final years of Constantine 
and in the time of hb son; they include some masterpieces, 
such as the portrait of Helena and especially that of Con- 
stantins II, but thb school exhibits no local chmeter. 

Mosaics. The Punic people, quick to imitate Hellenic 
fashions during the last centuries of their independence, made 
widespread use of cement flooring encrusted with tesserae of 
marble. These are, without doubt, the pavimenta punica which 
Cato noted as having been adopted in Rome toward the middle 
of the 2d century b.c. But the first group of mosaics demon- 
strating the full mastery of the African tessellation artbts are 
those which were found in Zliten (ancient Subgoli) in the 
ea.stcmmost part of Tripolitania (pl. 22); they may be as- 
signed, on the basis of style, to the Flavian period in the latter 
half of the ist century, though there b some disagreement in 
the matter of dating. Although this find occurred on what 
was the frontier of the Greek and Latin world, the art in general 
seems to have developed more under Oriental than under 
Italian influences. The bbek-figured pavements produced in 
Italy in the zd century were rare in Africa, while Egypt was 
the evident source of the “Nile landscapes** (PL. li), such 
as those discovered in Bizacena, at El Alia and Hadrumetum 
(modem Soussc). The latter are treated in an impressionistic 
style very close to that of Zliten. 

Another site in the same region, Acholla, makes it possible 
to follow the evolution of mosaic art during the 2d century, 
because of the known chronological sequence of the buildings. 
One of the houses, belonging to Asinius Rufinus, a consul in 
184, can be dated in that year by the Hercules holding the 
place of honor in the occus, which b identical with the type 
found on contemporary imperial coins. The neighboring thermae 
contain a pavement certainly inspired by Pompeian Style IV. 
The entrance hall of the frigidarium is entirely decorated with 
Dionysiac scenes having the Indian victory of Bacchus as 
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their central theme. The triumphal theme evidently commem- 
orates an Oriental expedition, which must have been that of 
Trepan, and the date 115-ao is corroborated by the style of the 
nonfigural flooring. This pavement shows a geometric pattern 
of thin black lines on a white background, highlighted by 
polychrome peltae or simple interlace or by delicate wreaths 
of foliage — a floral style encountered subsequently in Hadrian's 
Villa near Rome. 

The other groups of mosaics at Acholb can be pbced chron- 
ologically between these two. The vilb of the Triumph of 
Neptune must belong to the period of Antoninus Pius, since 
the flooring of the oecus recalb the stucco decoration of the 
tomb of the Valerii in Rome, dated 159. To the same school 
belongs another Triumph of Neptune, from La Chebba, as 
well as the Nereids of Thugga, the marine Thiasos of Lambaesis, 
signed in Greek by Aspasios, and finaUy the great Dionysiac 
mosaic of Cuicul (modem Djemila). This b also the period 
of the principal mosaics of Oudna: the Visit to Icarus; a Urge 
pastoral composition, in which realbtic scenes such as the 
netting of partridges are curiously introduced into conventional 
themes; the panther hunt, and above all, the wild-boar hunt, 
where the dominus, or master, is depicted as Meleager to em- 
phasize his prowess. The nonfigural ornamentation is sub- 
stantially the 8anr<e as that of the preceding peiiod; the delicacy 
of the motifs provides an ample white background, and the 
floral arabesques, with increasing use of complex florets, offset 
the severe geometric combinations of straight lines. 

The era of Marcus Aurelius lacks such definite chronolog- 
ical landmarks, but the subterranean house of Amphitrite at 
Bulla Regia may be attributed to that period, as well as several 
‘‘mcgalographies": the Isiac procession known as the diffa of 
Carthage; the Forge of Hephaestus of Thugga, from the thermae 
adjacent to the house of the Nereids; and the house of Sorothus 
in Hadrumetum. In the oecus of this house a Triumph of 
Neptune, encircled by medallions depicting sea gods, resembles 
the same subject at Acholla though it is bter by several 
years. 

Recurrence of an impressionism somewhat close to the 
Flavian style b evident in the oecus of the house of Asinius 
Rufinus, dated (see above) in 184, as well as an elaboration 
of the floral ornament to the point of almost obliterating the 
background. The general scheme b identical with that of two 
mosaics consecrated to the Muses, one from Thysdrus (modem 
FI Djem), and the other from Leptb Minor. Another mosaic 
from Thysdrus features the victory of Apollo over Marsyas, 
and several floorings have medallions showing xenia or, in 
exceptional cases, scenes from everyday life. 

For the period of Septimius Severus, the following groups 
of mosaics are listed in the most probable chronological order: 
the house of the At^iary at C'arthage; the thermae of Chott 
Maria; the agricultural scenes (PL. 24) of Caesarea (Cherchel); 
the fancy-dress banquet of El Djem; the large hunting scenes 
of Carthage and Sicca; and finally the house of the Vergil 
at Hadrumetum. This last may be considered the most impor- 
tant both because of interest in the portrait of the poet and 
because of the diversity of styles in the pavements. This b 
s period of transition, and reminbcences of the past appear 
side by side with attempts at new forms. The portrait of the 
poet, together with a mutibted scene possibly depicting the 
parting of Dido and Aeneas, decorated a kind of tablinum, 
while the adjoining atrium contained a motif already encoun- 
tered in the ad century — peacock feathers and water lilies 
emerging from craters. The oecus was decorated with medal- 
lions, of which the principal one pictured the abduction of 
Hanymedc, and nearby were found a Dionysiac procession, 
H fishing scene, and an apse featuring xenia. The dating of 
the entire house can be deduced from the Dionysiac Triumph 

• 25), for at first sight its inspiration — hieratic and already 
flyzantine — seems opposed to that of the same subject at 
Acholla, The fact is that this mosaic copies the relief on the 
tetrapylon of Leptis commemorating the triumph of Septimius 
Severus, and the points of resemblance are so exact that these 
two works could not have been separated by great length of 
time; therefore, the house at Hadrumetum, while necessarily 


bter than 203, must have been built before the death of Sep- 
timiua Severus in 2vi. 

Late Severan art b exemplified by the baths of the Poet, 
recently excavated at Sfax. The main pavement represents 
a Roman writer (possibly Ennius) inspired by Clio, in the 
midst of the other eight Muses. In an adjacent work, a hex- 
agonal medallion frames a drunken Herakles supported by a 
satyr; in inspiration this work b definitely similar to the Vergil 
of Hadrumetum, but the faces have a sullen expression, pro- 
duced by the exaggerated closeness of the eyes and the ^ed 
stare, a characteristic found also in the Dionysiac medallions 
of a house in Volubilb. Four mosaics consecrated to the Muses 
in Hadrumetum are related to the composition of the Poet; 
one of them, showing Apollo with the daughters of Memory, 
follows exactly the same scheme. 

The hunting scene of Cincari, attributed to the same pe- 
riod, shows analogies of composition with t^ fancy-dress 
banquet of Thysdrus. Thb work seems to havOTibn the point 
of departure for a series of hunting scenes, inmding a boar 
hunt at Carthage, still imbued with Severan charmeterbdes, 
and some coursing scenes found at Thysdrus, Thuburbo Miyus, 
and Oudna, which closely resemble one another and gppbably 
originated successively during the latter half of the century. 
The hunting scene from Thysdrus (pl. 26), which seems to 
be the oldest of the lot, was in a house which abo contained 
a Dionytiac Triumph, obviously derived from the one in the 
house of the Vergil and related to a mosaic of Caesarea. Mari- 
time subjects are equally well represented in this period 
by the large compositions of Althiburoa (a catalogue of small 
cmft) accompanied by nonfigural floorings somewhat in the 
style of the thermae of Sfax. Thus one becomes conscious 
of a gradual impoverishment of the repertory, with recurring 
themes which remained popular until the end of the century. 
Human and animal figures, as well as naturalbtic detaib, were 
reduced more and more to decorative or symbolic motifs. Thb 
was followed rapidly by the complete disappearance of any 
effort to render space and loss of the sense of proportion. 

After the close of the 2d century, the choice of subjects 
was more and more influenced by religious preoccupations or, 
at least, by superstitious beliefs: to innumerable phylacteries 
are added the images of protective deities, among whom the 
most popubr were Venus and Bacchus. Already, imder the 
Antonincs, the interest in astrology had inspired the mosaic of 
Bir Ghana, depicting the gods of the week and the signs of the 
zodiac; now the genius of the year often appears holding the 
circle of the zodiac, for instance in a mosaic of Hippo in which 
the Seasons are coifed like Julia Donma. 

The latter half of the 3d century b less well known. The 
Crowning of Venus of Elies can be dated in the reign of Gal- 
lienus, on the basis of the coiffure. Here there appears for 
the first time a static quality, an almost heraldic frontality, 
in contrast to the dynambm of the preceding period. Similarly, 
the triumphal monuments of the tctrarchic period show a 
departure from the violent pathos of the Severan monuments. 
This hieratic trend becomes apparent in a great many African 
mosaics. One of the most characterbtic is the Triumph of Nep^ 
tune and Amphitrite discovered at Constantine (ancient Cirta) 
and now in the Louvre (pl. 28), which, through its rigidly 
frontal and symmetrical composition, patently reveals the in- 
fluence of a cult relief similar to the Boglio stele. It will be 
noted that the movements of the fishermen in the boats axe 
directed toward the axis of the composition. The thickset 
masculine figures show a reaction against the more elongated 
anatomy of the Severan period, and the minor elements of the 
composition are treated in heavy monochrome masses. 

The same characteristics are found in a mosaic of Carthage 
called the Crowning of Ariadne (more likely Venus), which 
also shows the influence, felt since the beginning of the century, 
of court ceremonial. Other works of thb character have been 
found as follows: abo at Carthage, the decoration of the fountain 
bearing the inscription utere felix; at El Haouria, the Dispute 
of Athena and Poseidon; at Thuburbo Majus, the Triumph of 
Venus; at Thugga, the mosaic showing Eros as the victorious 
charioteer; at Hippo, that with cupids gathering grapes; at 
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Lambiridis, the funerary mogaic of a woman belonging to a 
Hermetic sect; and, foremost, at Portus Magnus (Saint-Leu), 
a curious mythological mosaic of Hercules vanquishing a 
centaur. One readily believes that this large composition com- 
memorates the campaigns of Maximian, sumamed “Hcrculius,” 
against the unruly Moors in 297. The accompanying Dionysiac 
Triumph represents the final development of a theme initiated 
under Septimius Sevenis; it is startling to see the procession, 
so animated in works at the beginning of the century, now 
petrified into an immobility inseparable from divine and im- 
perial majesty. 

The secession of Domitius Alexander brought about the 
ravaging of the principal African cities, which scarcely regained 
their prosperity before the last years of Constantine. As a 
result, there are not many datable works from the years 305-20, 
but an important group, manifesting new trends, appears to 
belong to tha second quarter of the century. A mosaic of Car- 
thiga whichiillnws hunters gathered in prayer around a small 
shrine sheltmng the nimbused statues of Apollo and Diana 
is still composed according to earlier principles. Thus the 
hunters are lined up in solemn immobility following the sac- 
rifice of a crane, and the animated scenes on the upper and 
lower borders are bilaterally synunetrical. However, there is 
no longer the overpowering predominance of a few massive 
figures. The altar is not rendered by a solid mass of color 
as formerly, but by a series of lines on white background which 
merely indicate the contours, a new linear technique destined 
to be used extensively in popular mosaics. This new naive 
style is apparent also in the placing of the crane, not on top 
of the altar, but on the front face of it, the principle being 
to depict each object from an arbitrary point of view rather 
than as it appe^ed in reality. Reaction against the preceding 
style is discernible also in the human figures, which revert 
to normal proportions, tall and slim, with the faces elongated 
like those of statues produced after 320. The severity of the 
central section, with its schematized figures, hieratic fron- 
tality, and vertical rhytlim (accentuated by the cypresses in 
the background) contrasts sharply with the movement and 
variety of the border friezes. TTiis same contrast dominates 
the composition of another, closely related work, the Capture 
of the Wild Beasts of Hippo, but in this instance the static section 
is limited to a kind of inanimate border formed by a wall of 
shields standing out against stiff cypresses. To the first half 
of the 4th century also belong in all probability the greater part 
of the mosaics of the pagan tombs at Thaenae and the mosaic 
of Utica representing sea goddesses. 

Toward the middle of the 4th century, mosaic art, which 
up to then had been homogeneous and of aristocratic character, 
divided into two currents: one, traditionalist and always highly 
skilled, the other, naive and folkloric in style. Among the 
former are a mosaic discovered near the forum of Carthage, 
representing a ceremony of the imperial cult, and the admirable 
Allegofy of St, Monica with diadem, dating from the reign of 
Theodosius. The popular style, essentially a Christian phenome- 
non, produced such works as a mosaic sarcophagus found at 
Tipasa and dating from mid-century, which treats various scrip- 
tural episodes in a linear technique that resolutely ignores anat- 
omy and freezes the figures in stereotyped attitudes with utter 
neglect of proportions and spatial relations. Many other tombs 
of the close of the 4th and the beginning of the 5th centuries 
— for example, those, at Thabraca (Tabarca) — arc decorated 
in the same manner. These unsophisticated techniques greatly 
resemble those which were used two or three centuries earlier 
by the Punic stonecutters and which reappear also in the sculp- 
ture of this period — at a time when the imperfectly Roman- 
ized Berber tribes once more enter on the historical scene. 
The Cliristian and the Punic character had in common a con- 
tempt for the carnal and the materialistic, and for the means 
which serve to translate these things into art. In their eyes 
the creation of illusion, or the representation of nature, how- 
ever degenerated, seemed — like rhetoric — insepai able from 
polytheistic beliefs. 

The Vandals, whose hatred of Roman civilization was 
fanned equally by their creed and their barbarism, were to 


strike a final blow against the traditionalist school. The works ! 
produced under their domination belong either to the linear i 
style, like the tomb mosaics of Thabraca, or to a style remi- 
niscent of the fiat reliefs, like the Daniel in the Mausoleum of 
Bloasiua Honoratus (father of the poet Dracontius). 

The foliage scroll covering the entire floor of the Jus- 
tii^ basilica at Sabrata, the baptisteries of K 61 ibia and of 
Timgad, as well as an apse at Caesarea, bear witness to the 
reemergence in the 6th century of a refined style linked to 
the Hellenistic tradition. Nor can it be doubted, as a matter 
of fact, that one deals here with the work of Oriental artisti 
who had arrived with the army of the basileus. The Shrine 
of Astcrius at Carthage, precisely dated on the basis of com 
from the reign of Mauricius (582-^2) found under its mosaics, 
confirms the persistence of Oriental influence until the beginning 
of the 7th century. Intercourse with Syria and Egypt was 
maintained, furthermore, after the Arab conquests and ex- 
plains the fact tha^ as late as the loth century, the Palace of 
al-Qa*im at Mahdiafwas decorated with a nonfigural mosaic, 
coarsely executed but fairly close in style to those of the latest 
Byzantine basilicas. 

Minor arts. Inscriptions confirm the existence of the 
jeweler’s craft. The Sahara yielded precious stones, and some 
of the numerous intaglios of the Roman period in Africa were 
the product of local artisans. This certainly holds true, for 
instance, for an agate in the Mus^e du Bardo (Cat. No. 358) 
which bears a Capricorn, a crescent, a rudder, and the word 
‘‘Africa,** and for a cornelian from Haidra which represents 
Saturn cupping a hand to his ear, a gesture familiar from vo- 
tive steles. Nevertheless, stones of Oriental origin with Greek 
inscriptions predominate in today*s collections. 

Under the republic and during the first century of the 
empire, the African potters produced only a coarse ware follow- 
ing, in degenerated form, the Punic traditions; all the finer 
ceramics were imported, first from Campania and later from 
Arezzo. Subsequently local workshops developed, notably in 
Bizacena. I'erra aigillata, while common in Mauretania, never 
conquered the markirts of Proconsular Africa. Important manu- 
factories, ;such as those of the Pullaeni at Uchi Majus, of Novius 
Justus at Hadrumetum, and of C. Junius Draco, produced 
great quantities of lamps and figurines, the latter oRen coarse, 
but interesting in that their subjects were inspired by local 
types (e.g«, a Bedouin on his camel) or by regional cults. At 
the end of the 2d century, a whole industrial complex estab- 
lished on the steppes of Bizacena, at El Aouja and at Hajeb 
el Aioun, launched the manufacture of earthenware vases on 
a large scale. This variant of the Mediterranean light-orange 
terra sigillata is typified by oenochoae in the form of heads, 
probably representing natives, and by cylindrical amphorae 
with decoration in relief on the bulge, for the most part 
depicting divinities. In the 4th century, the manufacture of 
lamps flourished more than ever and workshops were established 
in almost every city. These lucetnes (PL. 29) were of red terra 
cotta, in prolate form, with two feed holes and a nonper- 
forated handle. Their decoration began to include Christian 
subjects toward the close of the century; at the same time 
plates with stamped or incised dccoiation appeared, though 
they may have been imported from the Orient. This type of 
production was to continue until the Byzantine era. 

Gilbert Charles Picard 

Known artists, a. Architect: Narcittut, active at l^eptis Magna 
in the late 2d and early 3d cent. (S. Aurigemma, Afrilt, III, 1930, 
p. 88; Wcickert, ThB, s.v.) - b. Sculptors: Zemon (Zy)vUov) of Cyrene, 
son of Zenion, active in the Hadrianic period; colossal statue of 
Jupiter for the Acropolis of Cyrene, now in the Museum of Ben) 
gasi (Bicber, ThB, s.v.). - AskUpiades Asclepisdes; 

sculptor or marbleworker of Nicomedia, active in the Severan period- 
he dedicated a votive image to Asklepios (Aesculapius) at Leptk 
Magna, now in the Homs Museum (P. Romanelli, Leptis Magns, 
Rome, 192s, p. 81, fig. 29; EEA, s.v.). - Alummm Thamaritensis, 
period unknown ; he worked in the studio of Victorianus and carvi^ 
an aedicule (GIL, VIII, 23242). - CorfieUut SatumimUf active in 
the ad cent.; lost statuary group in the Antonine baths of Carthage. 
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It is not establtihod whether he wei the creator of the statuette of 
Mercury mentioned by Apuleius (Th 9 Golden Ass, 6i. ii-a8; 
C. G. Picard, BAC, 1946-49, p. 675). - /. Plotius Clemens, creator 
of a statue of Minerva found in the Severan batha of Ippona, which 
is perhaps older than the baths (E. Marec, Hippone la Uoyale, Algiers, 
i954» P* Antiochus, probably active in the 3d 

cent.; group of Mithras between Attis and Men (?) in red limestone 
in the Forum Vetus of Leptis Magna (G. Caputo, AC, I, 1949, 
p. ao5 ff.; Ej^, s.v. Ariatiua Antiochus). - c. Potters: C. Junim 
Draco, active in Africa, Rome, Sidly, and Sardinia; signed many 
lamps (R. M. Haywood, Roman Africa, Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, IV, Baltimore, 1938, p. 56). - M. Novim Jsutus, of Hadru- 
metum, active in the second half of the ist cent.; signed many 
lamps exported to Rome, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vcllcia (R. M. 
Haywood, op. cit., p. 56 ff.). - PuUaeni, potters of Uchi Majus, active 
in the ad cent.; they produced lamps which were exported to Rome 
and Ostia (R. Thouvenot, Publications du Service des antiquit6s 
du Maroc, XI, I 954 » P* **3)* “ Patnter P. Caledius Rufus, period 
uncertain (CIL, VIII, 724). - e. Mosaicists: Masurus (or Masurius), 
active in the Antonino period; mosaic of Uthina, with Orpheus and 
animals (Inventaire des mosalques, II, Tunis, Paris, 1910, no. 381; 
G. Guidi, Afrit, VI, 1935, p, 124). - Jndustrius, active at Uthina 
in the Antonine period; two *mo8aics with mythological and marine 
scenes (Inventaire des mosalques, II, Tunis, nos. 421, 426). - Acomena, 
active at Thysdrus in the Antonine period; mosaic (Inventaire des 
mosaiques, II, Tunis, no. 62; EAA, s.v. Alcomena). - Thehanut, 
possibly a Carthaginian, active in the Antonine period; geometric 
mosaic found at el-Aerg (Invenuirc des mosaiques, II, Tunis, no. 89). 
- Aspanus (’AoTtdoio^), active in the Antonine period; mosaic with 
nvreids and sea monsters from Lambaesis (Inventaire des mosaiques, 
ill, Algeria, Paris, 1911, no. 190; EEA, s.v.). - Selius, mosaic of 
Thamtigadi (Inventaire des mosaiques, III, Algeria, no. 133; F. v. L., 
ThB, 8.V.). - Theodsdus ( 0 x 68 ouXo;), active in the first half of the 
6th cent.; mosaic at Hadrumetum (Inventaire des mosaiques, II, 
Tunis, sup., Paris, 1915, no. 163). - haurus, active as head of a work* 
shop m the first h^f of the 6th cent.; mosaic from Beni Hasseu 
(Inventaire dea moaatquea, III, Algeria, no. 117). - Benenatus, active 
at the end of the 6th cent.; apse mosaic at Lamiggiga (Scriana) (Invon- 
taire des mosaiques. III, Algeria, no. 206). - Nicentius, head of a 
workshop at an undeteitruned period; a mosaic at Thuburbo Majua 
(Inventaire des mosaiques, II, Tunis, sup., no. 347d). - Xennphonta, 
active in an undetermined period; mosaic at Sufetula (Inventaire 
des mosaiques, 11 , Tunis, no. 338). - /. Glassmaker. Ania, active 
in an undetermined period at Caesarea in Mauretania (CIL, VIII, 
9430). 

• • 

Cullsborstori on the biographies of artists: M. Cagiano. A M. Ta- 
masBia, G, Scichilone. 

Hiblioo. a. General: Mus^s de rAlg^rie ct dr Tunisie. vols. I-XXVI. 
i8go-iga8; J. Toutain, Lea cit4s romsincs de Is Tunisie. Paris. 1895; R. Cagnst. 
P (ittuckler. Monuments historiquet de Is Tunisie. I. Temples pa'icns. 
hiriH, i8qK; S. Gsell, Lee monuments antiques de rAlg^rir, Paris, 1901; 
h. Poinssot. Atlas de Tunisie, Paris, 1936; C. A. Julien, C. Courtois, Histoire 
ik' I’Afriquc du Nord dis origines A Is conquftte srahe. Pans, 1951; L. lx;schi. 
Ala6ric antique. Paris. 195a; E. Albertini, L’Afrique rnmaine. Algiers, 

• ys5 (For bibliographies of individual cities, see AFRICA, north), -b. Folk 
art' A. Merlin, I..e ssnctusire dc Bt'sl et de Tsnit pr^s dr Sisgvi. Notes 
ft documents publics par Ic gouvemement tunisien. Pans, IV, igio, S. Gtell, 
IIiBiturr sneienne de I’Afrique du Nord. Paris, IV, La civilisation Carths- 
ainoiBc. 1924; J. Csrcopino. Maroc antique. Paris, 1943. PP. 167-90; G. C. 

Rapport sur l’sctivit6 du Service des sntiquit6s de la I'unisie dans 
Ic Kreond scmestrc. 1046, BAC. 1946-49. p. 215 ff.; C. Picard, A trsvers 
IcK muBiJeB ct lea sites de I'Afriquc du Nord, RA, XXVII, i947. pp. 178- 
230. P. Thouvenot. Bronses gr(6co-romains irouv^s k Volubilis. MPiot, 
'tidll. 1940, pp. 70-8a; M. Chrittofle. Lc Tombeau de la Chr^tienne, 
Pjins. 1051; R. Romsnelli. 1^ tombs dells Cristians e il suo mistero. AC. 
^y. 2. 1053. p. 274 fT.; E. Boucher-Coloticr. Rcchrrchcs sur la statuairr dr 
luTiFud. M61, LXVI, 1954. pp. 101-45; G. C. Picard, Keligions dr I'Afriquc 
•uitmuc. Puns, 1954, p. 152 if.; C. Picard, Catalogue du Mus6e Alaoui, 

I, 1954-55; G. C. Picard, I.iC Monde dc Carthage. Pans, 195.S. - 
( Monumental and ogittal art: S. Goell, Lea icatuea du temple de Mars 
Ultor k Rome. RA, XXXIV, 1899, p. 37 ff.; S. Ssumagne, Colonia Julia 
^■ithago, BAC, 1924, p. 131; S. Aurigemma, L’Arco di M. Aurelio a Tripoli, 
BArtc, V, 1925-26, p. 544 If.; C. Ssumagne. Notet de topographic cartha- 
•nnoiHc, BAC, 1928-29, p. 629 if.: L. Poinaiot. L*autel de la Gena Au^sti 
Carthage, Notes et documents publics par Ic gouvemement tunisien. 
iariH-Tunis, X, 1929: E. Msrec. Hippone. Algiers. 19,10, p. 53; R* Bsr- 
wjcuni, L’Arco quadriforme dei Seven a Lepcis, Afrit, IV, 1931. P- 3* ff-: 
J-' oaumsgne. Note aur la cAdistration de la “Colonia Traiana Thamugadi,“ 
Kevue Tunisieime. 1931. p. 97 ff.; B. M. Apolloni. 11 Foro e Is Basilica 
.fvenans di Leptts hUgna. Monument! Itsliani. VII-IX, Rome. 1036; 
' Aurigemma, Sculture del Foro Vecchio di Leptia Magna, Afrit, VIII, 
jV4o, pp. Squarciapino, La acuola di Afrodisia. Rome. 1943: 

Potnsiot, A. Merlin, T 6 te pidaumde de Pempereur Gordien I au Mus 4 e 
XL, MPiot, 1944. P. 135 ff.; U. Ciotti. II gruppo delle Vittone 
p Ctrttgine. RendPontAcc, XXL 1946, pp. i77-86; E. Marec, Ua 
Fouillei d'Hippone. CRAI, 1948. p. 558 ff.: J. B. Ward Perkins. Severan 


Alt and Architecture at Impels Magna. JR8, XXXVIII, 1948, pp. 59-80: 
G. Caputo, Sculture dallo scavo s sud del foro di Sahrstha, Quademi di 
•rcheologii della Libia. L 1950, p. 7 fil J. M. C. Toynbee, J. B. Ward 
Perkins, P^pled Scrolls. BSR, XVIII, 1950. p. 37 ff.; J. Charbonneaux. 
Un portrait d’Hel^m. ra^e de Constantin, au Mus6e du Bsrdo, Revue 
des Arts, 11, 1952. pp. 153-58; J. Guey. Lepciuna Septimiaiui, Revue 
Africaine, XCIV, 1950, pp, 51-84: XCVI. 1952, pp. 25-63. 275-310; XCVIL 
1953. pp. 273-313: O. C. Picard. Rapport sur Psrchtologie romaine en 
Tunisie dsns le premier acmeatre, 1949. BAC, 1946-49. p. 673 if.: G. C. 
Picard, Les monuments triomphsux romsins en Afnque, CRAI. 1948, 
p. 421 ff.: G. C. Picard, J^cs monuments aux victoirei de Carthage et Pexpd* 
dition orientsle de L. Vcru&. iCarthtgo, 1. 1950. p. 65 ff.; C. Picard, Sur 
quelques chapiteaux histories des Thermrs d* Antonin il Carthage, Kar- 
thago IV. 1953. P- 97 if-: A. Lezine, Lea voutes romaines k tubes emboit^a 
et lea croio^s d’ogtves de Bulla-Regia, Karthago, V, 1954. p. 168 ff.; B. Pace, 
Ritratto giulio-dsudio di Lepcis Magna. Quademi di archeologia della 
Libia, III, i954* p. 5 ff* - d. Mousics' P. (.Jaucldcr, Le domaine des Laberii 
k Uthina. MPiot, lit, 1897. P< f77 ff<: P. Gauckler, l^es mosaiques de PAi- 
senal il Sousse, RA. XXXI, 1897. p. 8 fl.; P. Gauckler, Un catalogue figur6 
de la bareUerie gr^cu-romaine: Is mossique d’Althiburos, MPiot, XI I, 
1905. pp. 1x3-54: Inventaire drs mositlques. Academic des Inscriptions, 
1 1. Tuni»ie, ed. P. Gauckler. Paris. 1910; and supplement, ed. A. Merlin, 
1915: ni. AlgMe. ed. F de Ps«:ht5re. Paris, igii; A. h|arlin, Forum et 
Msisons d’Althiburos, Notes et Dorumenti, VI, Paris. 1913; L< Poinssot, 
R. Lanticr, La moaaique de Is chass* au aanglier de Carthage, BAF, X91|« 
p. 154 ft.: L. Poinssot and R. Lsnrier. Rapports sur les d^couvertes srchdalo- 
giquea en Tunisie, BAC. 1013. p. xxxvi-xlii; L. Poinssot and R. Lander, 
Rapports sur Les fouilles en Tunisie, BAC, 1923. cxiviii-clxiii; L. Poinssot 
and H. Lander, I/Eglised’Bl-Mouassat, BAC, 1924. PP. i7i-'^6; L. Poinaaot 
and R. Lander. moaalquca dc la “Msiaon d*Anadne“ il Carthage. MPiot, 
XXV] I, 1924. pp. 69-86 S. Aurigemma. I mosaici di Zlitcn, Rome-Milan. 
1926; A. Merlin and L Poinssot, Deux mosaiques de Tunisie a suiets pro- 
pfiylactKiues, MPiot, XXIV. 1934. P> 129 ft.; H. Peirce and R. Tyler, Art 
byaantin, Paris. II. 1934, pU- t'xv. cxvia, cxviia; J. B^rard, Mosaiques 
inMites de Cherchcl, M61, LIl. 1953. p. ii3 ft-: L. Leschi, Moaaique 
k scenes dionystsques de Djenula-Ciiicul, Mpiot, XXXV. 1935* P* >39 ft*: 

L. Poinssot, Mosaiques d’El-llaouria. Acres du I Congriss des Soci6t6a 
osvsntes d'Afrique du Nord. Revue sfncsine, LXXVII, 1935, P* 183 ff.; 

M. Truillot. Deux mosaiques r5cemment d6couvertes k Sousse. BAC, 
tOsS'^o. p. 183 ff.; L. Poinssot, Mosaiques de Thuburbo Majus. Revue 
Tunisienne, 1940. p. 219 ff.; G. C. Picard, Le couronnement de Vteus, 
M61. LVIll. 1941-46. pp. 43-108; J. Carcopino, Aspects mystiques de 
la Rome paienne. Pans, 1942. p. 207 ft>; R. Lantier, La fonuine U^e 
felix k Carthage. BAC, 1943-45. P. 40 ff.; E. Schmidt. Rdmerbildnisae 
vom Ausgtng der Republik, 103 Wpr. 1944» P. 41: D. Levi, Antioch 
Mosaic Pavements, Princeton-Oxford, 1947; P. M. Duval, La forme des 
nsvirrs rontains d’apr^s Is mossique d'Althiburos, M6I, LXI, 1949, P. 1 19-49; 
FA, JI. i 949 i p. 314 fT.» no. 2790. figs. 83-84; A. Merlin and L. Poinssot, 
Factions du cirque et Ssisons sur des mosaiques de Tunisie. M61. C. 
Picard. 11, 1949. P. 732 ff.: G. C. Picard, Dionysos victorieux sur une mosa- 
ique d’Acholla, M61. C. Picard, 11, 1949. p. 810 ff.; C. Courtois, Timgad, 
Algiers, 1951, p. 74: R. Etienne, Dionysos et les guatre Saisons sur une 
mosaique de Volubilis, Mil. LXI 11. 1951. p. 93 ff.'. G. C. Picard, Une 
schols dc college k Carthage, Kartbsgu, HI. 1951-52. p. 167 ff ; P. Quo- 
nism, Une mossique k seines de chssse, ricemment dicouverte k Henchir* 
Tounga, Karthago. II. 1051. p. 109 ff.; FA. V. 1952. p. 306, no. 3S7o; 
p. 496. no. 5658, figs. 75-76. L. Poinssot and P. Qunniam. Dfttrs d’amphi- 
thiatre aur troia mosaiques du Bsrdo. Karthago III, 1952, p. ia7 ff.; L. 
Fouchcr. Une nouvelle mosaique dea Musics k Sousse. BAC. X953t p. 120 
ff.; E. Marec, Deux mosaiques d’Hippone, Libyca, I, 1953. P. 95 ff*; G. C. 
Picard, Activiti du Service des Antiquitis de la Tunisie ct de la mission 
archiologique francaise, CRAI, 1953. P- 32i ff.; O. C. Picard, Deux sinatcurs 
remains inconnus, Karthago. IV. 1953* P. 123 ff.; A. Rumpf, MZ, i953t 
p. 176 ff.; R. Etienne. Maiton et hydraulique k Voluhilia, Publicationa 4u 
Service des antiquitis du Maroc. X. i954, p. 118 ff.; G. Marcais, L’ Archi- 
tecture muBuImanc d’Occident, Pans, 1954. P. 86; G. C. Picard, Un 
banquet costumi sur une mosaique d’El Djem, CRAI, i954> 

C. Courtois. Sur un baptistri^ d^couvert dans la region de K6libia. Kar- 
thago, VI, 1955. pp. 98-127: J. Laasus, L,cs mosaiques d"un sarcophage 
de Tipasa. Libyca. III. 2, i95S. P. 265 ff.: H. Seyrig. Sur une motalque 
r^cemment d^couverte k P-l-Djem, CRAI, lOSS. p. 521 ff.; FA, II, 1956, 
no. 5214. > e. Ceramics: R. M. Haywood. Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, Baltimore, IV, 1938, pp. 56-57: A. Merlin. Amphores de terre 
cuitc ii reliefs provenant d’EI-Aouia. BAC, 1943-45. P- *51 ff.: A. Merlin, 
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nisic et conserves an Music du Louvre, BAC, 1943-45. P. 67 ff. 
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Illustrations; pui. 1 8-29. 


AFRO-AMERICAN ART. The Afro-Americans com- 
prise those groups, found in certain parts of North, Central, 
and South America, and the islands of the Caribbean Sea, 
whose ancestry ia derived in whole or in part from Africa. 

The distribution of this people is vast. The area they in- 
habit has its most southerly extension in the Argentine. From 
here it moves dirough Uruguay and Braail to the Guianas and 
includes the cosstai regions of the whole tier of countries along 
northern South America. They are present to a varying degree 
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in most of the Central American Republics, from Panama 
through Mexico. There is no island of the Caribbean, excepting 
only Puerto Rico, where they do not predominate. At one 
time they were concentrated in the southern part of the United 
States, but because of migration since the first World War, 
substantial numbers live in other parts of the country as well, 
particularly in the urban centers of the north and the west. 
They are sparsely represented in southeastern Canada, and 
their northernmost reach is Nova Scotia. Though the size of 
the Afro-American population can only be estimated, it is held 
to number from 30 to 35 millions. 

The Afro-Amcricans are, in large part, a racially mixed 
people. Studies made in the United States in 1923-28 indi- 
cated that only about 20 per cent of the Negro population 
there was of unmixed African descent, and the process of di- 
lution is continuing. When the various New World Afro- 
American peoples are compared, it is apparent that there are 
great differences in the amount of mixture they represent. The 
Bush Negfoes of Surinam, for example, are of almost unmixed 
West African physical characteristics. This is also true of some 
of the West Indian islands, and of certain Afro-Brazilian groups. 
On the other hand, some degree of mixture with American 
Indians, in addition to the more prevalent crossing with Euro- 
peans, has everywhere occurred. 

The influence of European elements on the Afro-American 
cultures varies from one part of the New World to another in 
accordance with the colonial status, past or continuing, of each 
New World territory. Thus Portuguese culture was the effec- 
tive agent in Brazil, Spanish in the remainder of continental 
Latin America, and in the Caribbean, in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Dominican Republic. In Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
much of the Lesser Antilles, and in French Guiana, and on 
the North American continent in Louisiana, the influence was 
French. In the rest of North America, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, and British Honduras, Barbados, the Bahamas, 
and, as a later stratum in the Lesser Antilles, it was British. 
It was Dutch in Surinam, Curacao, and Aruba, and Danish in 
the Virgin Islands before their acquisition by the United States. 

The culture of the mctropole became the symbol of politi- 
cal, economic, and social power. The present-day Afro-Ameri- 
can cultures in each region thus represent the particular kind 
of accommodation the Africans and their descendants were 
compelled to make. This accommodation is manifest in the 
behavior of Afro-Amcricans of all classes, but it has greater 
intensity in the higher strata of the social scale, and, in the 
uppermost circles, behavior is indistinguishable from that of 
Europeans. This is why Afro-American art, to the degree in 
which it can be differentiated as a valid category, does not 
come from these most acculturatcd levels. At these levels the 
conventions are essentially those of the country as a whole, 
so that no special treatment of the creative expression of 
artists in this broader context is necessary or, indeed, justifiable. 

Tl^e places of origin of the African component have been 
ascertained through comparative ethnographic studies of Afri- 
can and Afro-American cultures, plus intensive research into 
the available historical evidence. The Africans brought to the 
New World were principally derived from the western coast 
of Africa, coming from populations which inhabited and still 
inhabit a band of territory, several hundred nules in depth, 
that follows the coast line from Senegal in the north to Angola 
in the south. Not all the societies of this area contributed in 
equal measure to the peopling of the New World, however. 
Slaving operations were most active in Senegal in the earliest 
days of the trade, but with the growth of the demand for labor 
in the New World the center of trading activity moved, so 
that in the middle 19th century it was concentrated in Dahomey, 
the Niger Delta, and Angola. 

It will be apparent that the area of Africa from which the 
African component in the ancestry of the Afro-American was 
derived is the one inhabited by the very peoples who, in the 
past half-century, have been accorded world-wide fame for their 
artistic achievements. From Senegal to the Congo, stretching 
about the great arc of the Gulf of Guinea, we find the tribal 
names which have come to be an integral part of the history 


of art (see bantu cultures; guinban cultures). Their wood 
carvings, metalwork, and ivory figures have stimulated some 
of the most vital developments of aoth-century painting, sculp* 
ture, and decorative arts in Europe and America, and have 
produced masterpieces that are valued possessions of museums 
and art collectors everywhere. 

For an understanding of the incidence and nature of Afro* 
American art, however, it is essential not only to know its 
cultural pedigree but also to take into account the contacts 



Diffusion of Afro-American art. Heavier shading indicates greater 
concentration of art production. 


which Africans and their descendants had with their European 
fellow inhabitants of the New World. A full examination 
the operative socioethnological and historical processes cannot 
be made here; but it can be stated that the social atnicti^ 
of the slave-owning states into which the Africans were in- 
troduced, differing from country to country, was a primary 
factor in permitting or disequraging the retention of African 
customs. In general, where there were large concentrations of 
Negroes, the slaves had relatively few contacts with Europeans 
and thus African retentions were more persistent; where slaves 
were less numerous or were more dire^y involved in the lifs 
of the whites, the impulses for cultural change were atronger- 
It is through differences of this order that, taken as a whole, 
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the Bush Negroes of Surinam are to be rated as the most 
African of all New World Negro societies, with the peasant cul- 
tures of Haiti, the Afro-Brazilians of Bahia (Baia), the Jamaicans 
of the Morant Bay area, and the Afro-Cubans next. At the 
other end of the scale and most in accord with the patterns 
of the dominant white populations are the Negroes of the 
United States, Canada, and the Virgin Islands, for here the 
reinterpretations of African custom are in many cases so far- 
reaching as to require extensive analysis before they can even 
be perceived. 

The way in which Afro-American cultures have responded 
to the varied influences brought to bear on them has also been 
analyzed by considering the several aspects into which a cul- 
ture is to be divided. These aspects are expressions of the 
responses which every people make to certain universal ex- 
periences of man — to the need to obtain a living, to organize 
society, to explain the nature and functioning of ^e universe, 
to satisfy esthetic drives. They arc, of course, intimately 
related in each individual culture, but despite this, it is amply 
apparent that each aspect has its own logic and its own dynamic, 
so that the response to a given historical situation is not neces- 
sarily the same in all the aspects which naake up a functioning 
culture that can be discern^ and described as a unit. 

In these terms, we find that in the New World music, 
magic, folklore, and religious belief and ritual have most re- 
tained their African characteristics. These aspects are, more- 
over, found more frequently in unchanged form than any of 
the others. Even where Europeanization of Afro-American life 
has gone farthest, they are most apparent, despite the degree 
of reinterpretation they may have undergone. 

I'he graphic and plastic arts fall into the category of cul- 
tural aspects which show the least African characteristics, in 
which respect they are to be classed with technology and eco- 
nomics. It is easily understandable why the latter two should 
in all the New World have lost their African characteristics 
and have come to conform to the standards set by Europeans. 
For, whatever the strength of the volitional drive to retention, 
here the African was least able to perpetuate his aboriginal 
customs. He had been impressed into an economic system in 
which he was powerless — in which he could merely play a 
passive role. In the nature of the case, too, he was forced to 
use implements not of his own devising, and where there were 
differences between African and European forms, to give over 
thotic he had used when he was a free agent for those provided 
him by his masters. 

The reasons for the loss of graphic and plastic traditions 
arc somewhat less obvious but become understandable when 
taken in historic and total cultural perspective. In this con- 
nection, it is important to compare the fate of these elements 
in the esthetic culture with that of the verbal, musical, and 
choreographic forms. All the latter can be carried on, no 
matter what restrictions on freedom of action may be imposed 
on the social and economic activities of a people. Stories can 
be told at night when the day’s labor is ended. Songs can 
be sung at work, or in connection with worship. I’he dance, 
too. could thus be continued without undue difficulty. 

I'he graphic and plastic art forms, however, cannot be car- 
ried on in odd moments when a hard day’s labor is ended. 
What is more, they require special training and opportunity 
for practice if that degree of virtuosity essential to the effec- 
tive expression of the artist’s creative endowment is to be 
achieved. This is particularly true when we consider the me- 
dia in which the African artist works — carving in wood and 
>vory, metalworking, and pottery making. Even the widely 
spread tradition of painting designs on houses, or working in 
bas-relief, was impossible for the slave to carry on. And while 
there was a certain kind of appreciation on the part of the 
niaster for stories and songs and dances, contemporary accounts 
pf plantation life make it amply clear that interest in the graph- 
ic and plastic aits was at a minimum. Even where there 
were among the slave owners men of taste, who had sophisti- 
cation in the arts, it is not likely that appreciation would have 
<ixtended beyond the European to include work in West Afri- 
^ and Congo styles. 


As would be expected, such African traditions in the graph- 
ic and plastic arts as did survive are to be found where 
other types of African custom have been carried over in purest 
form. This is particularly true as regards retentions of ritual, 
for in West Africa and the Congo the closeness of association 
between art forms and religious expression parallels that which 
characterized Europe of the Middle Ages. 

The retention of certain art forms in a culture did not 
imply that all were carried over, however. It is obvious that 
ivory carving could not be done in the New World, but this 
would not be true for horn and bone, both employed as media 
for African carving. Pottery has all but disappeared; it is 
made by Bush Negro women but is extremely crude and 
fashioned only for ritual purposes. Metalworking is a rarity. 
Here technical difficulties compounded the restrictions on the 
artist imposed by the slave system. Where slaves ran away 
to freedom and established permanent communities in the back 
country, as in Surinam, Haiti, Brazil, Jamaica, and elsewhere, 
even such African metalworkers as might have been numbered 
among them would not have knoi^vm where to find the ore for 
smelting. Should ore have been available, or scrap metal 
obtainable, tlie need for instniments of production and defense 
must have taken such high priority that little if an; time could 
have been given to make anything of no imtncdiate utility. 

Pour Afro-American societies have produced ait forms either 
in African style, or, where acculturative factors enter, are achiev- 
ing forms of artistic worth. These centers arc found in Brazil, 
Dutch Guiana, Haiti, and Jamaica. The media ore wood carv- 
ing and painting. Certain other forms are reminiscent of 
Africa, as for example some of the accouterments of the car- 
nival groups in the West Indies and South America. But 
here the retentions are so tenuous and the proportion of Euro- 
pean elements so preponderant that only in music and dance 
are African traditions apparent. 

We may begin our consideration of the actual expressions 
of Afro-American art with Brazil. Afro-Brazilian communities 
provide the most striking instances of an almost complete carry- 
over of African religious systems of belief and ritual combing 
with almost complete economic integration in the general cul- 
ture, which is of European orientation. 

In its least acculturatcd forms Afro-Brazilian religion sterna 
from Nigeria, Dahomey, and the Congo. From Nigeria came 
the cults derived from the Yoruba, called *’Ketu*' and 
“Jesha”; from Dahomey, the group called “Gcge,” perhaps 
the most ’’orthodox” of all African sects; and from the Congo, 
the Congo-Angola groups. Though the theology and rituals 
of these groups closely conform to African patterns, Euro- 
peanisms are present. The most striking manifestation of this 
is in the syncretisms with Catholicism which characterize 
African belief systems in various parts of the New World where 
the slaves became converts of the Church. In terms of these 
syncretisms, African deities are identified with Catholic saints, 
so that, for example, an initiate into one of the cult groups 
must complete his induction by making a pilgrimage to the 
church of his patron saint, the one equated to the African 
god to whose service he has been vowed. In the less ’’ortho- 
dox” cahoclo and macumba groups, a certain degree of Ameri- 
can Indian influence is apparent, while, as elsewhere in the 
New World, spiritualism has claimed numerous adherents. 

Present retentions of plastic art forms are restricted to highly 
stylized representations of the ax of Shango, the Yoruban god 
of thunder, which are employed as dancing wands. However, 
it is clear that as late as the end of the igth century, carvings 
almost in pure Yoruban style were being made, or, at the very 
least, were being used in cult rituab in Bahia, the northern 
Brazilian city that is the recognized center of the Afro-Brazilian 
cults. Thb is evidenced in the specimens, at present a part 
of the collection of cult objects in the museum of the local 
society of geography and I^tory, that are illustrated in the 
pioneer work of the Brazilian scholar Nina Rodrigues and in 
that of her student Arthur Ramos, who continued the researches 
of hb predecessor. Pbte 30 b an example of an almost pure 
retention. It b a carving in pure Yoruban style of a man on 
horseback bearing on hb head a container for the seeds used 
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by the practitioners of the Ifa divining cult in West Africa, a 
cult that has been completely retained by the Afro-Brazilians. 
Statuettes of this kind are customarily termed representations 
of Shango, though they are not necessarily so. The pedigree 
of this piece has not been established, but it was acquired in 
Bahia and can be assumed to have been executed and used there. 

The fact that carving was widespread in Brazil in earlier 
times becomes apparent from the piece illustrated in Plate 31. 
This figure was recovered in 1941 by a functionary of the 
Brazilian national Service de Protec^ao de Patrimonio Historico 
e Artistico during demolition of a church in the coastal town 
of Rio Grande, in the extreme south of the country. The 
church itself dates from the early part of the 19th century, 
and this piece was found imbedded in the foundation of the 
altar to Our Lady. The style, though somewhat generalized, 
is undoubtedly West African. It can only be concluded that 
it was placed there by a slave who worked on the structure, 
perhaps as a stonemason, and who, responding to tlie syncretic 
patterns of Afro-Brazilian belief, lodged this figure in the foun- 
dation of the altar to add the power of the African supernatural 
being to that of the Virgin. 

In certain parts of the New World, Afro-Americans have 
begun in recent times to utilize European techniques to give 
expression to creative drives whose inspiration came out of the 
life of their own group, and the Haitian painting shown in 
Plate 38 is an example of this. It represents a service, or vodun 
rite. Like the numerous other Haitian * ‘primitives’* who have 
become well known to students of contemporary art, the paint- 
er, Luisor Emot, is unschooled. The tradition this painting 
represents is the more interesting because it is part of a develop- 
ment which cuts across interracial lines, as is apparent in the 
work of the Argentine artist Caryb4, who, in Bahia, has pro- 
duced numerous paintings and drawings, some of which have 
been published in a series of booklets that take their inspira- 
tion from both the religious and secular phases of Afro-Bahian 
life. The richness of the artistic inspiration to be derived 
from New World Negro culture is evidenced by the degree to 
which many aspects of this life have been used by artists of 
the United States, from the time of Mount, to provide subjects 
for sculptures, paintings, and other forms. 

The most consistent art of any Afro-American people is 
that of the Surinam Bush Negroes. It is of interest not only 
because it comes out of a living African culture, into which 
it is thoroughly integrated, but also because here the aboriginal 
patterns of wood carving have been reworked so as to produce 
a distinctive style. As in Africa, wood carving is the work 
of men, and the carver of superior ability is accorded a place 
of prestige in his community. The Bush Negro uses a machete 
for roughing out the piece, and a small knife for the finer work 
of finishing his design, which is often worked in bas-relief. 
He achieves a fine polished surface by rubbing the carving 
with sand, and light-colored wood is sometimes darkened by 
applying palm oil or allowing the piece to remain in the smoke 
of a Wbod fire. He knows compass and dividers, European 
tools which his ancestors learned to use during the days of 
slavery, and which the African carver does not utilize. 

The art of the Bush Negroes is highly stylized in form and 
symbolic in its assigned interpretations. They are often reluc- 
tant to reveal the symbolism, largely because so many of the 
pieces made by men and given to women for their use have 
esoteric sexual significance. This, in turn, is related to a fer- 
tility cult which has to do not only with the production of 
human offspring, but also witli the fertility of the fields and 
of the game animals. In the peanut-pounding board shown in 
Plate 33, the motif on the left-hand side is a woman, here, 
however, represented as a bird; the central element is her head, 
with a headdress indicated at the extreme left; the two units 
to the right, on either side of the elongated incision at the 
eentiT, arc her breasts. The semicircular elements, decorated 
with the small brass-headed nails, are the wings; the inner 
semicircles, studded with the larger brass tacks, are the legs; 
the circles within these is the vagina. As in other pieces, the 
male is symbolized by a stylization of the sexual organ, seen 
in the center immediately to the left of the three-unit motif 


that sets off the working surface of the board from the figure 
which constitutes the handle. Similar treatment with the same 
interpretation may be seen on the top of the stool shown in 
Plate 32, on the combs of Plate 37, and on the food stirrer, 
Plate 34. The design on the cloth beater in Plate 34, though 
it retains the customary sex symbolism, deviates from ^e usual 
practice in that it represents two sacred serpents in copulation, 
rather than human beings. 




The embellishment of the designs by the use of cowrie 
shells, as seen in Plate 32, and of brass tacks, as in Plate 33 
and various objects in Plates 34, 36, and 37, is worthy of men- 
tion, since both cowries and metal studs are retentions of Afri- 
can patterns of design. The former were used in West Africa 
and the Congo as money, while brass rods filled the same 
economic function in some parts of the same area. Brass- 
headed nails are found more often, and in greater profusion, 
on Bush Negro pieces carved in the villages of the deep in- 
terior than on those made near the railhead. The explanation 
is that, despite the fact that these nails are purchased in the 
coastal city of Paramaribo, the purer Africanisms are to be 
found in the deep interior, where the tradition of metal orna- 
mentation added to designs carved in wood has been kept in 
unmodified form. 

The Bush Negro likes to demonstrate his virtuosity, since 
he thereby gains prestige and, in some cases, power. The 
skill with which the peanut-pounding board in Plate 33 has 
been carved is apparent at a glance; to be remarked are the 
manner in which its supports are worked, the cut-through elf- 
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ments in the design^ and the insets of different tones of wood. 
Other evidence of virtuosity is to be had in the intricacy of 
work on the stools, the internal carving of the combs, and, 
above all. the chained food stirrers of Plate 36. 

There are three principal Bush Negro groups. The objects 
figured here were all carved by men of the Saramacca tribe, 
but those of the Awka (Aucaner) and Boni make the same 



Types of decoration on paddles of the Guiana Negroes (Awka Tribe, 
Dutch Guiana). 

kinds of objects and decorate them with comparable designs, 
hach tribe, however, has its own stylistic patterns within the 
over-all tradition, those of the Awka and Boni being less re- 
strained than those of the Saramacca, whose carvers at times 
exhibit a restraint that is almost classical in its directness. 

his is apparent in the clean lines of the functionally effective 
fire fan of Plate 35 or of the food stirrer in Plate 34, or. again, 
the small chained stirrers of Plate 36. The stirrer of Plate 34 
IS unusual for another reason: it is one of the few pieces bcar- 
a recognizable rendition of a human head. This is strongly 
in the West African tradition. The problem arises here of why 
the traditions of West African carving were given over for 
almost completely nonrepresentational forms that generally 


characterize Bush Negio art. Though various theories have 
b^n advanced to account for this striking change in style, no 
historical evidence has thus far explained it. 

Turning to Haiti, we find a certain degree of African artistic 
retention, which, while not so consistent or so deeply lodged 
in the culture as in the case of the Bush Negroes, manifests 
specific Africanisms in a manner analogous to that found in 
Brazil. The mask depicted in Plate 39 was collected in the 
city of Port-au-Prince, and though its carver stated it to be 
a representation of the vodun deity Lioko, it was apparently 
not used in religious ntes, but was made for carnival purposes. 
The treatment of the eyeballs is worthy of note, since it re- 
sembles the West African pattern whereby the eye is represented 
either by cowrie shells or by a stylization of these shells. 

One other example of art in Haiti may be described; the 
paintings on the wall of a cult center, or humfort, of the African 
vodun deity Ogun. who is identified with the Catholic saint 
St. Jacques Migeur (pl. 38). 'Ilie paintj||p represent the reten- 
tion of an African tr&dition that has a wide distribution and 
were painted by the vodun priest who heads the center. The 
color used is principally black, with the occaaional use of the 
background of the whitened wall. 

The head shown in Plate 39 was carved by an elderly Jamai- 
can of almost pure .African descent, who signed it with his 
name, D. S. Miller Whether this and the numerous other 
carvings he has made represent the carry-over of an African 
tradition or are merely the work of a gifted artist who takes 
persons of African physical type as his subjects, cannot be 
said. However, it is obvious that, despite the fact that carv- 
ings of heads of this kind do not function in the lives of the 
Jamaican Negroes, they are African in the quality of their in- 
terpretation. The African character of the coconut-shell mask 
from Puerto Rico (pl. 39) is much less apparent, while the 
influence of Europe is more so. It is of the type made in the 
village of Loiza, on the northeastern coast of the island, for 
use in the festival of Santiago Ap6stol (St. James the Apostle), 
in which the Negroes who populate this region take the moat 
active part. Though Alegria, who has described the fiesta, 
only auggeats that there is a possibility that the saint has been 
syncretized with the Yoruban deity Shango, he feels that both 
in form and in social function these masks point to Yoruban 
counterparts used by the secret societies of this African people. 
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AGOSTINO DI DUCCIO (Agostino d’Antonio di Duc- 
cio) 1418-81 (?). Florentine sculptor and architect. Agostino 
is one of the most personal, attractive, and puzzling of artists 
at work in the second half of the 15th century. His early work 
may have been as a goldsmith. His first signed and dated 
work, Scenes from the Life of S. Gemignano, 1442, consists of 
four panels now on the exterior of the Cathedral of Modena. 
Banished from Florence in 1446 on a charge of theft, Agostino 
fled to Venice and from there was called to Rimini for work 
on the sculptural decoration of Alberti's Tempio Malatestiano 
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under Matteo de Paati, probably from 1447 until after 1454. 
From 1457 to 1461 Agoatino waa active in Perugia on the 
project usually considered his masterpiece, the fa9ade of the 
Oratory of S. Bernardino, and on other work for S. Domenico 
and the cathedral, S. Lorenzo. In 1463 Agoatino worked briefly 
in Bologna preparing a model for the facade of S. Petronio and 
in that same year in Florence received the first of two commit* 
aions for colossal flgurea for the cathedral. The first, probably 
in stucco, is now lost; the marble for the second was damaged 
by Agostino’s assistant and later served for Michelangelo’s David, 
The tabernacle for the Church of the Ognissanti (Bargello, 
Florence) is one of many smaller works dating from this period. 
In 1473 Agostino was again engaged on new commissions in 
Perugia: an altar of the PieU for the cathedral, a chapel in 
honor of S. Bernardino, and the city gate, Porta delle Due Porte, 
a free imitation of Alberti’s Tempio in Rimini (later finished 
by assistants). There are no further notices of Agostino after 
1481, whep he presumably died. 

Agostino is distin^ished among Florentine artists of his 
generation by the extent and importance of his activity away 
fi-om Florence and by his extremely personal style, which may 
be considered an elaboration of the more lyrical ideas of such 
predecessors as Donatello and Ghiberti. The terms ’’Gothiciz- 
ing” and **neo- Attic” have been used to characterize Agostino’s 
preference for line as a means of expression and for a graceful 
and decorative effect, but both terms fail to suggest the fresh- 
ness of Agostino’s vision or the liveliness of his inventions. 
These qualities may be seen in his work in Perugia and Rimini, 
in which the subtle variations of faces, flures, poses, and 
drapery are all delicately adjusted to the special demands of 
sculpture in relief to achieve a taut balance between the sug- 
gestions of volume and space in the finely controlled patterns 
of the surface. Agostino’s work as an architect is of minor 
importance; it is clearly dependent on the example of Alberti, 
and in S. Bernardino, Perugia, it serves as a frame for the 
elaborate program of sculpture. Sec Renaissance (also III, 
PL. 302; IV, PLS. 400 and 402). 

Birlioo. a. Pointner, Dte Wetkt det Florentinischen Bildhauert Ago^ 
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itiano, Milan, n.d. 
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AJANTA. Group of 29 chambers for Buddhist viharas 
(Skr. vih&ra, monastery) and chaityas (Skr. catty temple), 
which, between the 2d century B.c. and the 7th century of 
the Christian era, was hewn into the rocky sides of the hills 
bounding the south of the great plain of the Deccan, India, 
near the small town of Ajanta, and adt.med with wall paintings. 
These frescoes constitute the most important document of In- 
dian painting of this period now in existence (see Indian art). 
Some of them, famous for their beauty and originality, rep- 
resent^ the highest peak ever reached by the art in India and 
are to be numbered among the masterpieces of the world. 

Summary. The rock-cut shrines (col. 159): Topography-, Dis- 
cox)ery and restoration of the paintings. Technique of the paintings 
(col. 1 61). Description and typology (col. 163): The earliest paint- 
ingSf to the end of the Sdtavdhana period. Paintings of the VdMfaka 
period: a. The great compositions', b. Female figures', c. Decorative 
elements', d. Humor and representations of animals. Religious import 
of the subjects and mode of representation (cot. i6q). Influence of 
Ajanta on Asiatic painting (col. 171 )• Some general aspects of the 
Ajanta paintings (col. 173). General conclusions (col. 174). 

Tmb ROCK-a;T shrines. Topography. Ajanta, which lies 
55 miles from Aurangabad and 39 miles from Jalgaon, is a 
small town situated on the route leading from the Khandesh 
plains to the plateau of the Deccan, which is bounded to the 
south by the irregular range of the Indhyari hills. The Bud- 
dhist shrines (pl. 40) are cut in the crescent-shaped scarp of 
the river Waghora at a site about 7 miles from Ajanta and 4 
miles from Fardapur. 

The traprock in which the shrines have been excavated has 
a hard surface divided into bands of varying dimensions. The 


Buddhist excavators and sculptors availed themselves of thu 
fact when building their temples and monasteries, seeking ae 
they did to avoid cleavages in the rock wherever possible, tc 
ensure the strength and durability of the shrines. In excavat- 
ing, they proceeded from the top downward and inward, thui 
avoiding die use of scaffolding and enabling the work to be 
carried out with ease and convenience even at the higher levels, 
As the general arrangement was more or less stereotyped, the> 
began by boring round or rectangular apertures in ^e rock ai 
the points where they intended to place doors or windows, 
Entering through these, they excavated narrow alleys, aftei 
which the ceiling was cut and the alleys were widened intc 
corridors leading into halls and chambers divided by columns. 
The latter, initially only rough blocks of stone, were afterward 
carved and adorned with decorative motifs. The methods fol- 
lowed in excavating the shrines may be observed in Vihara V, 
which was left incomplete because, after work on it had been 
begun, the rock was found to be sedimentary in the interior. 

Discovery and restoration of the paintings. The early histor> 
of the Ajanta sanctuaries and their wall paintings is unknown. 
They are not mentioned in any religious or historical work, 
although the Moghul armies often entered the Deccan table- 
land by the Katl-i-Fardapur (the Ajanta Paas), and Asaf Jfiti 
I built large fortified serais at both Ajanta and Fardapur foi 
the convenience of troops and tradesmen passing along the 
route. The shrines, situated at the end of a blind valley and 
hidden by thick trees and rank vegetation, remained unnoticed 
by travelers and even by the inhabitants of the aurroundinfl 
country until 1819, when some officers of the Madras Army, 
engaged in military reconnaissance or in search of big game, 
chanced upon them. The officers made a report to their head- 
quarters in Madras, and on the basis of this report William 
Erskine read a paper upon the discovery before the Bombay 
Literary Society, thus giving the cultural world the first d^cial 
report of the event. Lieutenant James E. Alexander visited 
the caves in 1824 and sent a lucid and relatively comprehen- 
sive account of the shrines and frescoes to the Asiatic 

Society of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
further publicity from the reports of other ffnally, 

hi 18391 James Fergusson visited the caves, aniPfl 1643 he 
read a paper on the ”Rock-cut Temples of India' ' before the 
Royal Asiatic Society. This attracted the attention of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, and they appointed 
Capt. Robert Gill to copy the frescoes and so ensure a faithful 
record of them for posterity. 

Captain Gill went to Ajanta in 1844 and worked on the 
copies for 27 years. His work was exhibited in London at 
the Crystal Palace and most of it perished in the fire which 
destroyed that building in December, 1866. Ten years later, 
an attempt was made to remedy the great loss, and John Grif- 
fiths, of the Bombay School of Art, was commissioned by the 
government to make fresh copies of the Ajanta paintings. He 
worked at Ajanta for four seasons (November to March), mak- 
ing copies in oil color, and on completion these were placed 
on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
Tills labor was also lost in a fire which damaged the museum 
in 1885. Grifliths returned to Ajanta, recopied the most im- 
portant paintings, and published ^ work in two volumes in 
1896. Further copies of the frescoes were made in 1908-10 
by Lady Herringham, assisted by several Indian artists, this 
time in water color. 

It was now felt that it was not suflUcient merely to copy 
the frescoes but that steps should be taken to restore them 
and preserve them in a scientific manner. In 19x8, through 
the help of Sir Rennell Rodd, British Ambassador in Rome at 
that time, Prof. Ghulam Yazdani, Director of the Archaeological 
Department of the State of Hyderabad, arranged for two Italian 
restorers, Professor Cecconi and Count Orsini, to go out to 
India and work on the paintings at Ajanta, The Italian experts 
stayed at Ajanta from 1920 until 1922 and treated a large 
number of paintings with great success. The task was a par- 
ticularly difficult one. The neglect of centuries, the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, the damage done by bats and birds aiul 
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her nest-building creatures of the jungle, and also by insects 

the plaster, had all combined so to damage the paintings 
at in some places the color film was hanging almost loose 
1 the walls, ready to fall at the slightest disturbance. The 
storers cleaned the painted surface, filled up the hollows 
;hind it caused by insects, and fixed the loose stratum of 
)lor firmly to the rock wall. The work of the two Italians 
as continued by Indians trained by them in the method of 
storation. The paintings were photographed in black and 
hite and in color immediately after restoration and published 
y Professor Yazdani (see biblioo.). 

Technique of the paintings. The Viifnudharmottara, a 
x)k dating from the 7th or 8th century but compiled on the 
isis of earlier works of the 4th or sth century, when the art 
’ Ajanta was at its zenith, contains some details regarding the 
chnique used by artists of the earliest period. The process 
ir preparing the ground of the paintings described in this 
xt IS exactly the same as that used at Ajanta; that is, the 
all was first covered with a layer of clay plaster, which in 
im received a coat of fine lime. Even the ingredients of the 
iiy plaster are the same as those to be found by chemical 
lalysia in the plaster of the Ajanta paintings. After preparing 
ie ground, the artist drew on it the outline of the figures to 
e painted. A close study of these outlines shows that the 
rtists of Ajanta were accomplished draftsmen, and many of 
le distinguishing features of the finished paintings, such as a 
ec but graceful portrayal of human and animal figures, a 
)ve of decorative deuil expressed in fine bnishwork, vivid- 
css of expression, and natural settings, often combined with 
ramatic effect, may already be seen in the initial drawings, 
'hesc features are well illustrated in the linework of the sub- 
lets painted on the right and left walls of Chaitya X, which, 
ccording to contemporary inscriptions, was excavated in the 
d century, although the paintings in it may not all belong 
!) the same period. The story of the Six^ Tusked Elephant 
the :^a^<fanta Jdtaka) and that of the Blind Parents and the 
htiful Son (the Sydma Jdtaka), painted on the right wall of 
his temple, have generally been assigned by experts to the 
d century, while the frescoes of the Retinue of the ^a Proceed^ 
ng to Worship the Bo Tree and the related Musical Performance 
nd Dance, on the left wall, may belong to a still earlier period, 

8 there is an inscription on this wall attributed by both Euro- 
ican and Indian scholars to the zd century B.c. The linework 
if these subjects shows consummate skill in drawing, evidently 
>ased on long practice extending over a millennium or more. 
The artists of Ajanta appear to have been draftsmen first and 
olorists afterward, for the range of colors in the earlier paint- 
tiKS is very limited, consisting chiefly of red ocher, terre verte, 
ampblack, and white lime, which have been used either pure 
>r mixed to produce a desired effect. The coloring is also 
lat, the washes not having been deepened or lightened to in- 
iicate volume or depth as in later paintings. 

In the verandas of Viharas II and XVII, where the archi- 
ecture admits ample daylight, the original colors used in later 
tainting may be studied to advantage. There are several shades 
'f terre verte, and the freshness of the blues, despite the pas- 
sage of fifteen centuries, is surprising. The artists of Ajanta 
3 njbably prepared ultramarine from lapis lazuli imported from 
‘he West, beads of which have been found in great abundance 
in the megalithic tombs of the Deccan. (There is a complete 
ihsence of the blue tint in Ajanta paintings of the 3d century 
earlier). A technical study of the paintings in these two 
^erafidas also shows that the highlights on the noses and chins 
of the dark-brown figures are not produced by wiping out the 
t^olor at these points but by applying a light-yellow tint over 
^he brown. Again, blue streaks have been painted beneath the 
eyelids of some of the figures to represent shadow with great 
effectiveness. A certain perspective effect has been obtained 
painting figures in light colors against grounds of a deeper 
color, and sometimes the same impression has been given by 
(nc insertion of black dots on the background. 

The frequent presence of red and green horizontal and 
vertical bands mav nemlex the observer, but thev are merely 


conventional devices used to separate the different episodes of 
a story. Yet another convention lies in the coloring of human 
beings: aboriginal tribes living in forests have invariably been 
painted green. Triangles are used to represent hills. Clouds 
are indicated by blue rings, a convention also to be found in 
later Chinese and Indian art. 

The principal personages in a story are drawn much larger 
than the minor ones, to indicate their relative importance in 
the painting. This proportional symbolism is not peculiar to 
Ajanta but has been adopted in various periods in both Asia 
and Europe. 

A device often to be seen at Ajanta is the division of a 
painting into a series of compartments, one above the other, 
in order to group a series of incidents from the same story by 
unity of place, thus emphasizing the setting pictorially. In the 
Matriposaka ydtaka illustrated on the wall of Vihara XVI 1, for 
example, all the episodes which took place in the royal palace 
at Benares are shown in the upper blhd of painting, while 
those which occurred in the forest of Mount Chandorana, where 
the Sacred Elephant lived with his blind parents and where 
he was captured by the royal hunumen, are delineated in 
the lower part. 

There are, of course, no cast shadows to render chiaroscuro 
effects, but an attempt in this direction may be found here 
and there, for example in the deeper color washes below the 
chins of several human heads. This method is remarkable 
successful in the case of the Lady Kneeling at the Feet of a Rqja 
in Vihara II, where a rounded etTect has been produced by 
the deep coloring on the right aide of the curved back. 

It is true that at Ajanta there arc specimens which exhibit 
crudeness of drawing as well as lack of perspective, but it 
should be remembered that the art of Ajanta is essentially 
religious and the work of expert artists is seen side by side 
with that of Buddhist monks, often mere novices wi^ the 
brush. Both were anxious to show their zeal in adorning the 
abode of the Buddha. The artistic value of the paintings at 
Ajanta should not be judged, therefore, by the work of the 
bhikshus, which was usually limited to conventional representa- 
tions of the Buddha. The technical skill of the professional 
artists in delineating objects in perspective is to be seen in the 
painting representing the Birth of the Buddha, where a circular 
pavilion is depicted without any sense of harness. Another 
example in which space and depth are admirably conveyed is 
the Lustration Scene, on the back wall of Vihara I. Here the 
line of pill^ and the figures in the two pavilions appear in 
their correct relative positions, one behind the other, present- 
ing no incongruity to the eye. In this painting an attempt at 
shading is to be noticed in the placing of white dots on the 
blue of the pillars. 

Chemical analysis of the color layer has not yet revealed 
with any certainty the medium which was used by the artists 
of Ajanta for binding their colors. The fact that the stratum 
of color is very thin, its exposure to the weather for fifteen 
centuries or more, and the action of time itself have all con- 
tributed to thwart the efforts of chemists in this direction. In 
the Visnudharmoitara several media are mentioned, including 
tree resins, the pulp of the bel fruit (Aegle marmelos), and glue 
made from buffalo skin. Animal-skin glue is still used as a 
binding medium in Japan. Since Buddhist artists were not 
averse to animal food, it is not unlikely that they used some 
kind of animal-skin glue for binding the colors at Ajanta. In 
any case, the medium adopted has not caused any change in 
the original color of the minerals used, and the coloring of 
the paintings on the walls and ceilings of several viharas still 
looks very fresh in spite of its exposure to sunlight and moist 
air for many centuries. 

There is a wider range of colors to be seen in the paint- 
ings of the 4th and 5th centuries. The most significant of 
these are the vermilions and blues, which attract attention at 
once by their brilliance and freshness. The drawing and com- 
position are also much finer; the attitudes and gestures of the 
human figures are more realistic. Highlights are freely used 
to accentuate beauty of lineament or to express religious sen- 
timents or emotional states. 
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Description and typology. To appreciate properly the 
art of Ajanta, it is necessary to understand the subjects rep- 
resented in the paintings. The scenes depicted on the walls 
are based upon either the jAtakas or the Avadanas, stories of 
the previous lives of the Buddha, or upon incidents in his last 
life as recorded in the Buddhist scriptures, relating to his birth, 
renunciation, enlightenment, and teaching. There are also 
representations of bodhisattvas (Buddhas-to-be) and of Indra, 
Brahma, and other deities of the Indian pantheon. 

The earliest paintings^ to the end of the SdtavOhana period. 
To begin with the earliest paintings of Ajanta, a scene painted 
on the frieze above the nave on the leh side of Chaitya IX 
may be examined. The painting represents a mythical herds- 
man possessed of Herculean strength, who could subdue the 
wildest animals by holding them by neck or tail. The subject 
seems to have been popular with Buddhist artists, both sculp- 
tors and painters, of Mie earliest period, for it is to be found 
carved at Kuda and Nasik, where the shrines are almost coeval 
with Chaitya IX at Ajanta, which was excavated in the ist or 
2d century b.c. The painting reveals the artist's close study 
of wild animals and his ability to delineate human or animal 
figures in any pose required by his conception of a theme and 
to produce effects of bodily tension and movement. 

Skillful drawing and perception of human emotions, com- 
bined with a love of nature, are still more evident in the two 
subjects painted on the right wall of Chaitya X. Both have 
been assigned to the 3d century on the basis of the racial features 
and the costumes shown in them. One of these paintings rep- 
resents the story of the two blind anchorites and their dutiful 
son. The youth was named f^yAma and, being a bodhisattva, 
he was endowed with omniscience and all noble qualities of 
heart. One day, as ^yftma went to fetch a pail of water from 
the well, the king of Benares, who had come to that spot on 
a deer hunt, by mistake shot him in the back with a poisoned 
arrow, which pierced his heart. A pair of deer which had 
become endeared to $^yftma when he lived in the forest in- 
formed his blind parents of the tragedy, and they began to 
wail and cry at the sad news. The king of Benares was stricken 
with remorse at his folly and, carrying the body of Syftma to 
his parents, he promised to serve them with all the devotion 
of their deceased son for the rest of their lives. Ultimately, 
however, the intervention of a goddess not only brought Sy&ma 
back to life but also restored the eyesight of his parents. All 
these events are vividly depicted. The figure of Syama car- 
rying the pitcher of water has a grace of its own, different 
from but not inferior to that with which Greek sculptors en- 
dowed their statues of the gods. The head of S^yAma's father 
shows a pathos comparable with that of the most intense figures 
in Western art, while the galloping of the pair of deer is most 
faithfully depicted and is a fine example of animal study. 

^ The second painting represents the $a 44 ^nta Jdtaka^ which 
appears to have been a favorite theme of the artists of Ajanta, 
as it is painted twice there, in Chaitya X and later in Vihara 
XVII. According to this tragic birth story, the future Buddha 
was once bom as a colossal six-tusked elephant, whose wife 
COllasubhadra, through jealousy, caused him to be killed, only 
to die herself afterward from sorrow and remorse. 

The various events in this dramatic story are rendered 
in Chaitya X with a skill that shows a perfect correspondence 
between pictorial technique and the superior moral world the 
artist wished to convey through the figures. The painter has 
arranged all the incidents which took place in the forest, where 
the Great Elephant dwelt with his herd, in the first part of 
the fresco; and all the events which took place at Benares, 
where CuilasubhadrA was reborn as the favorite consort of 
the king, have been grouped together at the end. This division 
docs not altogether respect the chronological sequence of events, 
but the composition gains considerably from the figurative con- 
tinuity made possible by the unity of place. The lotus lake, 
the sal tree in bloom, and the characteristic movements of the 
elephant, such as the waving and raising of the trunk in various 
moods, have been drawn not only realistically but also with 
great imagination. Alligators and pythons populate the land- 


scape, as a reminder that elephants living in marshy country 
are always exposed to attacln from such monsters, and the 
dramatic effect ia enhanced by the figure of a huge python 
encircling a tree and gripping in its jaws the hind foot of an 
elephant. The elephant, trying to extricate itself, has placed 
its forehead to the ground and is squealing with pain, while 
the herd gathers round to assist in the struggle against the 
monster. Nearby the artist has shown an alligator thrown on 
its back by an elephant, which has placed its foot and trunk 
on the chest and belly of the reptile in an attempt to crush 
it to death by its enormous weight. 

The bath of the Great Elephant with his following in tht- 
lotus lake is vividly executed, and no less realistic is the great 
pipal tree {Ficus religiose) in whose shade the leader was 
wont to rest at noon. The leaves of the pipal are shown in 
great clusters, and they arc mostly dark green in color, though 
some are reddish brown, giving an autumnal effect. The shoots 
are pink-brown, and their wavy form and branching off into 
smaller shoots show close observation of this tree. 

In the palace scenes the queen is shown in various moods. 
The most impressive is that in which she has fainted at the 
sight of the tusks of the Great Elephant, brought to her by 
the royal huntsmen at her own request. The king is sup- 
porting her, one hand behind her back, the other clasping her 
right shoulder. One maid is fanning her; another has brought 
water to pour over her head or sprinkle on her face; a third, 
nearest to the queen, offers her a drink; and yet another, 
squatting on the ground, is massaging the soles of her feet to 
revive her. Apart from the dramatic effect of the scene, the 
composition of the figures is excellent, and each is caught m 
a natural pose. The dress is scanty but elegant in design 
The ornaments and jewelry are of a primitive type, consisting 
of strings of beads round the head and waist and metal neck- 
laces on the chest. Fleavy arm bands and bracelets are worn 
by both men and women, and clusters of little round bells 
adorn the ankles of ladies of high rank. The modeling of the 
limbs and the grace of the body lines exhibit consummate skill 
in drawing. The range of colors, howev^ is still limited to 
the five prime earth colors; red ocher, fellow ocher, terro 
verte, lime white, and lampblack. There is no deepening or 
lightening of washes to create effects of volume, which is ad- 
mirably suggested, however, by the sweeps of the brush lines 

Paintings of the Vdkdfaka period. The art of Ajanta, as 
exhibited in the two paintings just described, appears to have 
reached a high level before the close of the 3d century, when 
the VAkatakas succeeded the Andhras as the rulers of the Dec- 
can. The kings of the new dynasty had intermarried with the 
NAga chiefs of Padmavati (in old Gwalior State) and with the 
Gupta emperors of northern India. PrabhAvatlgupta, daughter 
of the Gupta emperor Candragupta II (ca. 375-414), married the 
VAkAfaka king Rudrasena II (ca. 385-90). Earlier atill, Gauta- 
mlputra, son of the VAkAtaka king PravArasena (ca. 275-335?). 
had married the daughter of BhavanAga, the NAga king of 
Padmavati. The name of BhavanAga appears in the genealog) 
of the VAkAtaka kings in contemporary inscriptions, althoiigl 
as a rule the names of maternal grandfathers are included m 
royal genealogies only in exceptional cases. The VAkAtaka 
kings and some of their ministers were enthusiastic patrons of 
Buddhist religion and art. Under their rule the monasteries 
of Ajanta were visited by many pilgrims from north India and 
the countries beyond it. In the paintings of Ajanta which 
have been assigned, on the basis of inscriptions or for other 
reasons, to the 4th or 5th centuiy, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of south India are rarely portrayed, and the figures show the 
features and dress of people from other parts of India or from 
western or central Asia and also, perhaps, pilgrims from China 

The impact of alien visitors belonging to different social 
classes, practicing different arts and crafts, and holding ver\’ 
different ideas about religion and monastic life, brought about 
a vast change in the general outlook of the Ajanta artiata- 
Simplicity waa replaced by luxury, austerity by a fullness 
composition, provincialism by universality, and the pattern n> 
life shown in the paintings of this period (4th and 5th cen- 
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turicB) is extremely rich end varied. The royal pavilions are 
furnished with chased metal thrones and the curtains and 
awnings have embroidered borders and pearl tassels. Princes 
and princesses wear gorgeous jewels and costly silks or gold 
and silver brocade of exquisite design. Musical entertainments, 
animal combaU. hunting trips, stately cavalcades with riders 
on elephants and horsemen as well as infantrymen, the march 
of armies, and the violence and turmoil of the battlefield are 
all accurately depicted, but in such a manner that the spirit 
of Buddhism emanates from every scene. There is love for 
every aspect of creation, from human beings and animals down 
even to reptiles. There is charity toward the indigent, mercy 
even at the cost of personal sacrifice, sympathy for the op- 
pressed, and perfect restraint of those emotions which lead to 
the transitory pleasures of life. 

a. The great compositions. The finest specimens of Ajanu 
painting are to be found in Viharas I and XVII, built toward 
the close of the 5th ceptury under the V&kfltaka dynasty. 

I'o begin with Vihara I, the most important fresco is that 
which appears to represent the Bodhisattva Padmapdni (pl. 48). 
Some scholars have identified the subject as Prince Siddhgrtha 
before his renunciation, because it is painted next to a scene 
in which Gautama, after renouncing the world, dons the robe 
of a mendicant monk, or bhikshu. 

The central figure is of colossal size and, whether it rep- 
resents the Bodhisattva Padmapftpi or Prince Siddhftrtha, it 
hears the marks of both high rank and great spiritual stature. 
The expression is sublime, with the tranquillity of one who is 
no longer affected by joy and sorrow. The scheme of the 
painting is very subtle, for the artist has placed the prince 
(the bodhisattva) amidst courtiers, ladies, and royal guards be- 
fitting his earthly rank, but the serenity of the face and the 
meditative gaze indicate unmistakably that, while still surrounded 
by this world, he is spiritually detached and free. 

The physical features of the prince do not possess the per- 
fect anatomical symmetry of classical Greek statuary', but they 
have a beauty of their own, to be seen in the broad chest, the 
well-developed shoulders and arms, and the well-set head and 
neck. The dress is scanty, but the garment covering the lower 
part of the body is probably of silk, with check patterns in 
different colors. The princely dignity is further emphasized 
by the gold crown set with jewels, the necklace of pearls, the 
large earrings, the arm bands and wristlets, and, above all, by 
the great rope of elegantly twisted strands of pearls, hung 
from shoulder to waist. The long, black hair, falling softly 
on the shoulders, affords a strong color contrast that causes 
the head to stand out in full relief. To enhance this effect, 
the artist placed a series of dark-green dots close together behind 
the golden crown. To add to the illusion of a body in the 
round, he darkened the outline of the drawing and used washes 
of a darker color along the outline, in contrast to the tone 
used for the main part of the body. 

The features of the prince are those of an Indo-Aryan of 
high birth, but the, complexions and costumes of the attendants 
show them to be of very different races. For example, the 
handmaid in long blue velvet coat and high embroidered cap 
appears, from her features, to be of Persian origin, and the 
Ruard with drawn sword is undoubtedly of Negroid or Hamitic 
stock, with his dark complexion and heavy features. I'he con- 
sort of the prince, on his left, is also of dark complexion, in 
contrast to the prince, whose skin is fair. The artist ap- 
parently intended to show that the Buddhist faith was for the 
entire universe, without any distinction of race or country. 

To render still more evident this universality of Buddhism, 
''hich embraced all creatures, the painter placed in the back- 
ground pairs of pigeons and peafowl, monkeys, a lion, some 
volestial musicians (Skr. Atypnara), and other real or fabulous 
‘Teatures, all rejoicing in the decision of the prince to renounce 
tin* world. This joyful note makes a poignant contrast to the 
sad expressions on the faces of the attendants, caused by human 
fvelings of love and affliction at the departure of the prince. 

The color acheme in thb painting is no less ingenious. 
'I'he red of the ponventionel hills contrasts well with the green 


of the various trees, plants, and bushes growing upon them, 
while the splashes of blue and the gleam of pearls point up 
the dark tints of the human faces and forms. The highlights 
on the brow, nose, and chin of the prince enhance the effect 
of serenity. This fresco is rightly held to be the masterpiece 
of Indian painting, from both the religious and the artistic 
standpoint. Some European critics have compared it with the 
paintings of Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
for grandeur of conception and deep religious feeling. 

Another subject of great religious significance is the Return 
of Gautama to KapiUsvastu, the capital of his kingdom, at the 
invitation of his father King Suddhodana. While begging from 
door to door, he meetH his wife YaSodhara, who has learned 
of his visit and comes out dressed in her finest clothes and 
jewelry and accompanied by her son, with the intention of 
tempting Gautama back to the world he has abandoned. Yaiio- 
dhara is defeated in this attempt by the divine calm and 
supreme indifference of the Enlightened One to all worldly 
ties. She is to impressed by the Buddha's teaching that finally 
both she and their son Kahula join the Order. In this fresco 
(Vihara WIl) the artiat has drawn the figure of the Buddha 
on a much larger scale (about 10 ft. high) than the other figures, 
to indicate his spiritual stature as compared with that of or- 
dinary human beings; the figure of Yafodhara, for instance, 
is very small in comparison. 

The outline is restrii ied to showing the curves of the shoul- 
ders, arms, and hands, and the variety of colors is not very 
great, but both drawing and :n)or exhibit extremely fine taste. 
The Buddha wears an orange robe and holds a green (jade) 
begging bowl in his hand, which he extends toward Yaiiodhara. 
She has pushed the child lovingly in front of her to be blessed 
by the Enlightened One and seems to be overpowered by feel- 
ings of love and reverence as she recognizes the high spiritual 
plane attained by him who had once been her husband. The 
head of the Buddha is significantly inclined toward Yafodhara, 
and the child, his hands outstretched, gazes expectantly up at 
his father. 

The human and spiritual aspects which distinguish this 
subject have been most effectively expressed by the artist, and 
no less delicate is the conception of feminine beauty and ele- 
gance he has shown in the portrait of Ya^odhara. The rhythmic 
treatment of the different parts of her body, the graceful pose, 
the fine brushwork in the curls above her temples and in the 
locks spread over her shoulders, all exhibit art of a high order. 
Her complexion is a pinkish white, which accords well with 
the light color of her dress and her pearl jewelry'. The many 
bracelets on her wrists reflect the pleasure Indian women have 
taken in this ornament from ancient times. 

Another subject of this period (5th century) worthy of par- 
ticular attention is the Simhdla Avaddna^ the story of a previous 
birth of the Buddha. Here we have a large composition divided 
into several scenes, which begin with a shipwreck and close 
with a battle between the army of Siiphftla and the forces of 
the ogresses (Skr. rdk^ast) who inhabited the island near which 
Sirphftla’s ship was wrecked. The battle scene represents vividly 
the method of attack, the various types of weapons used, and 
the frenzied tempo, here reduced to a rhythm, of close combat. 
The weird element of the myth is fully rendered in the uncanny 
figures of the ogresses, and even though some elements may 
be conventional, the Army on the March emerging from the 
gate of the royal city may he considered, on account of its 
ensemble, one of the greatest works of art of its period. The 
modeling of the elephants is so perfect that they appear to be 
in bas-relief rather than painted. 

6 . Female figures. During this period of splendor woman 
was a symbol of beauty for the artists of Ajanta. They have 
shown her in many graceful attitudes, often veiled only in 
clinging garments of fine material in order to display to ad- 
vantage all her bodily grace, but she is never shown nude. 
Perhaps the idea of exposing her unclad to the public gaze 
was repugnant to the mind of the Buddhist artist. She ap- 
pears as a princess, a maidservant (pl. 48), a peasant woman, 
a nun, or even a dancing girl, but in none of these roles has 
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she ever been made to appear mean or pitiful ; on the contrary, 
she is always presented as being worthy of admiration or adora- 
tion. The poses are all natural, typical of Indian ways of life, 
and never conventional or artihcial. The pose, for example, of 
the peasant woman looking toward the ascetic (the bodhisattva) 
in the Sankhapdla Jdtaka, painted on the wall of the left gal- 
lery in Vihara I, is one often assumed by Indian countrywomen 
when they squat on the ground in circular groups. She has 
placed her left hand on the ground to support her body, and 
she is resting her head on the right hand in a way which sug- 
gests her attention to the sermon of the Buddha. The perfect 
balance exhibited in the drawing of the head and other parts 
of the body suggests not only suppleness of limb but also a 
happy grace of mind and manner. She is wearing a collarless 
and sleeveless garment which, although it completely covers 
her back, may have exposed the upper part of the body in 
front; the artist has painted her with her back to the onlooker. 

In Vihara 1, which was excavated and painted toward the 
end of the 5th century, there is a great display of feminine 
beauty and of the dress and jewels worn by ladies of rank. 
The artists of Ajanta appear to have been familiar with court 
life and with the sentiments of the poetry of the period. It is 
thought that Kfilid&sa lived for some time at the court of the 
Vfikataka kings at Ramtek. The Prakrit poem entitled Sethubane 
by King Prav&rasena II (ca. 410-40) was probably revised by 
him. Moreover, in his poem Malavikdgnimitrat Kfilidfisa men- 
tions a room with paintings," which suggests that he may 
even have visited Ajanta. 

The women referred to above show all the exuberance of 
youth in their graceful forms and accord with the ideals of 
feminine beauty expressed in contemporary poetry. In the 
painting entitled A Monk at the Palace Door, the expression 
on the face of the princess is full of pathos; the artist has em- 
phasized this by aescentuating those features that indicate youths 
such as the fully developed bust, the gracefully curved arm, 
the tapering fingers, and the long hair falling down over the 
shoulders. The original painting here is much damaged, but 
art critics may admire the graceful poftuie and the variety 
of dress and ornament in a similar subject in this same vihara, 
representing a scene from the Mahdjanaka Jdtaka (pl. 42) in 
wldch the prince discloses to his consort his intention to re- 
nounce the world. The grouping of the figures, and especially 
those of the women, is felicitous. The different styles of hair- 
dress, the beautiful pearl jewelry the rich dresses, with the 
upper part diaphanous in the case of young girls, and the general 
expression of grief and sorrow are artistically of a high order. 

Of still greater interest is the painting of the girl known 
as the Black Princess, on the back wall of this vihara. The 
lines of her body are indicative of her youth, the fine features 
and the delineation of her eyes, with hazel-brown irises and 
faint touches of red at the comers, very realistic. I'he treat- 
ment of the hair on the temples and the nape of the neck is 
an imaginative piece of brushwork. The jewelry is of fine 
design, and the pearl tiara with a sapphire centerpiece is par- 
ticularly effective. For pose, decorative elegance, and feeling 
of repose, this painting is justly considered one of the masterly 
depictions of feminine form at Ajanta. 

The paintings in Viharas II and XVll, almost coeval with 
those of Vihara 1, also contain excellent specimens of feminine 
grace and elegance. Among the more important, mention 
should be made of the figure of Mfly&, who is shown leaning 
against a pillar in the scene depicting the Birth of the Buddha 
in Vihara II. In this painting the artist seems to have been 
transSported by perceptions of ideal beauty, paying little atten- 
tion to realistic form; it is a superb piece of Indian art, show- 
ing fine conception, perfect technique, and a highly developed 
decorative sense. The slight inclination of the head combines 
with the curves of arms and waist to yield a pose full of grace, 
while the black coils of hair and the pearls add warmth and 
luster to the soft, brown akin. 

Another charming work in the same vihara illustrates the 
secret love of Irandati for the yaksha prince Purnaka. Irandatl, 
a daughter of the NSga king, is shown first in a swing and 
afterward leaning against the post of the swing, talking bash- 


fully to Purnaka, who is enchanted by her sweet voice and 
proposes marriage to her. The expression of feminine timidity 
combined with dignified restraint on Irandatl’s face is in keep, 
ing with her royal birth, but following the canons of Indian 
art, the artist has also illuminated her expression with a spiritual 
glow arising from the reciprocal feeling of love in her heart. 
Technically, this effect has been obtained by highlights on the 
forehead, nose, lips, and chin. The face of Purt>aka also is 
alight with similar feelings, but the gesture of his fingers, ac- 
cording to the symbolic language of the dance, indicates that 
he is fearful that his proposal may not be accepted. 

Passing from Vihara II to Vihara XVII, we observe further 
representations of feminine beauty. There is the scene of 
Prince Vi^vantara broaching the sad news of his banishment 
to Mftdri, his wife. The portrayal of MAdrl, in both face and 
body, corresponds to the supreme canons of feminine beauty 
and recalls similar traits described in contemporary poetry: the 
eyes of a gazelle, the fine nose, the full breasts contrasted with 
the narrow waist, the soft arms, and the tapering, sensitive 
fingers. The exuberance of youth seems to be curbed by a 
serious mind, especially indicated in the delineation of the eyei. 

An equally attractive subject is the ToiUt Scene (pl. 45) 
frescoed on the wall between the front and right corridors. 
The colors of the painting are much faded, so that it is not 
possible to appreciate fully the lines of the face and their ex- 
pression, but those of the body and dress are intact and exhibit 
a refined taste and skill in drawing. The postures of the four 
figures in this scene are all graceful, but that of the chowry- 
bearer to the left of the princess is particularly elegant and 
spontaneous. She holds the fly whisk (chowry) in an un- 
affected manner and looks naively round with a gentle turn of 
the head. Her pose, with the left knee bent so that the heel 
of the left foot is raised and only the toes touch the ground, 
creates a pleasing, undulating bc^y line. The most notable 
feature of the painting, however, is the effective use of chiaro- 
scuro, shown in the splashes of light on the rose-colored ranges 
of hills and in the dark-green foliage of the mango trees. 

c. Decorative elements. The decorativ^ sense of the artists 
of Ajanta seems to have run riot in the 5th century. Not 
an inch of space is left unadorned on ceilings, walls, door and 
window frames, or the pedestals and capitals of columns. The 
designs and motifs have a kaleidoscopic variety that includes 
human and semihuman beings of fantastic form, quaintly and 
richly dressed, dancing and clapping their hands or sipping 
wine from large cups into which their acquiline noses seem to 
be dipped; birds and animals (pl. 41) of pleasing decorative 
design in frolicsome attitudes, nestling down, sporting, and 
dallying; flowers and fruit of the choicest form and color lying 
amidst their beautiful foliage. Last, but by no means least in 
terms of beauty and skill, there are the jewelry designs and 
geometric patterns and symbols, varying from the simplest to 
the most elaborate, among which is the swastika, used in a 
way that sometimes recalls the continuous friezes in Greek art. 

d. Humor and representations of animals, A sensitive feeling 
for whimsical motifs is one of the distinguishing features of 
the art of Ajanta. This often lends a fresh vivacity to more 
somber religious themes which might otherwise have produced 
mere iconography. For instance, in the yUvantara Jdtaka 
(pl. 44), painted on the left wall of Vihara XVII, the ugly 
features of the avaricious Brahman jC^uka, his goatlike beard, 
broken teeth, bald head with a fringe of wiry hair, and cringing 
attitude, at once evoke a smile and make one forget the real 
cruelty of the man, as it is shown in the legend by his inhuman 
treatment of the young children of Viivantara, who had given 
them to him as an act of charity. Similarly, the grotesque 
features of the demons in MAra’s army, who tried to prevent 
the future Buddha from attaining enlightenment, have at times 
a caricatural quality, which modifieB the almost tragic religious 
feeling of the scene by the addition of a comic note, incongru- 
ous perhaps, but certainly deaigned to edify the populace. 

This sense of humor may be traced in almost every subject* 
however solemn. The figures of dwarfs with disproportionate 
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liinbB and strange gestures are often seen. Two rollicking 
minstrels, one playing on a triangular musical instrument, the 
other holding a double drum under his arm, are a typical 
example; both these dwarfs, with large paunches, small fat 
legs, and snub noses, wear a mirthful expression on their ir- 
regular features, and their mouths are wide open, as if they 
were singing or laughing. 

The grotesque, in the Renaissance sense of expressive ugli- 
ness, is also much appreciated at Ajanta, where the artists 
indulge in it to portray, though without malice, the features 
and garb of the faithful bringing offerings to the Buddha. 
There is a typical example on the wall of the chapel to the left 
of the antechamber of Vihara II. In the same vihara there is 
a still more amusing subject, representing two winebibbers, one 
of whom, from his features and dress, appears to be a foreigner. 
His sunken cheeks and the thin tuft of beard on his chin give 
him a somewhat comic appearance, and although he is offering 
a cup of wine to his boon companion, the latter feels more 
inclined to pull his brard than tidee the cup, to judge by the 
gesture of his hand. ‘Such subjects may be counted by the 
hundred, but they are so deftly interwoven in the general 
schemes of the paintings that they do not seem frivolous, and 
the effect of the whole remains sober and impressive. 

The artists of Ajanta were extremely fond of birds and 
animals, partly because they lived in villages and small towns 
amidst forests and jungles rich in fauna, but chiefly on account 
of their religion, which teaches compassion for all living beings. 

Among the birds, the swan and the peafowl recur frequently 
anil are shown with both realism and imagination. For exam- 
ple, in the panel showing three peafowl grouped around a 
lotus creeper (on the ceiling of Vihara XVII), although the tail 
feathers of the birds have been transformed into ornamental 
scrolls, the curves of the neck and other parts of the body 
portray the typical movements and poses of the peafowl. On 
the walls of Ajanta there are also deer with nimble movements 
and a meek expression in their eyes; monkeys and apes with 
mischievous gestures and prankish ways; horses ambling or 
galloping, with arched necks, short ears, and muzzles that sug- 
gest a good breed; elephants with gigantic limbs and m^estic 
gait; bulls with ferocious mien, bent on fighting; and a boat 
of other animals. All are painted with the utmost zest and 
show the artists' powers of observation and their skill in life- 
like representations. 

Religious import of the stmjECTs and mode of repre- 
SFNTATION. The discovery of several edicts of Aioka on the 
southwestern borders of the Deccan, where gold objects dating 
from Mauryan times have been found, and the similarity of 
some of the characters to those in carved and painted inscrip- 
tions found in Choitya X at Ajanta lead to the belief that the 
people of the Deccan had embraced the Buddhist faith in con- 
siderable numbers, either through the religious missions of 
Asoka or, even earlier, through the teachings of followers who 
had been deeply impressed with the humanitarian qualities of 
the new faith, in contrast to the caste-bound rule of life in 
the Brahmanic religion. 

A^oka laid great stress in his edicts on the law of piety 
which should govern the entire universe, including the animal 
world. This law ia profusely illustrated in the religious legends 
which were painted on the walls of Ajanta over a period of 
‘•iKht centuries (250 B.c. to a.d. 550) which corresponds to 
the age of greatest Buddhist activity. On the left wall of 
Chaitya X there ia painted the scene of the king with his ret- 
mue proceeding to worship a tree bedecked with flags. As 
this is one of the oldest paintings at Ajanta, it may represent 
the legend of Aioka's visit to the sacred tree under which 
Sakyamuni had received enlightenment some three centuries 
earlier. Whether this identifleation be correct or not, a king 
>vith his consort is clearly to be seen in adoration before the 
Ho tree, beneath which a group of women is performing a dance 
to the sound of music. The dress and ornaments of the dancers 
resemble those of primitive tribes of India, and it appears 
that the humanitarian doctrine of the Buddha appealed at first 
to the indigenous masses than to the higher castes and 


the Indo-A^ans, who retained their Brahmanic faith. The 
colors of this painting are much faded, and it has been further 
damaged by the vandalism of the ignorant, who in compara- 
tively recent times cut and scratched their names upon the sur- 
face with knives and sharp stones. The composition and the 
artistic quality of the drawing, however, are of such high order 
that this subject should rank high among specimens of world 
art of the same period. 

In Rock Edict 111 Aioka proclaimed abstention from the 
slaughter of living creatures to be a meritorious act. This 
axiom is very effectively illustrated in the story of the king 
of Benares who was very fond of venison and dined on it daily, 
until one day he was impressed by the spirit of sacrifice of a 
stag (the Banyan Deer), who offered his life in exchange for 
that of g doe. The fresco shows five episodes from the story 
(the Ni^odhamrga Jfiitaka). The moat striking are the Kitchen 
Scene^ in which the Sacred Deer (the boddhisattva) has knelt 
down and placed his neck upon the block ready for slaughter, 
and a Forest Scene ^ in which the four-footed animals and 
the birds, including many aquatic species, have assembled 
before u stupa (Skr. stupa) to show their gratitude to the 
Banyan Deer, through whose intercession the king of Benares 
had forbidden the slaying of any creature. The principle thus 
illiistrated is that of ahimsa (SIff. ahitfisd, noninjury). 

Liberality and family piety are admirably taught in the 
paintings illustrating tht Viivantara Jdtaka (pl. 43) mentioned 
above. VUvantara agreed to the banishment imposed upon 
him by his loving parents at the persistent request of his sub- 
jects, who feared that his unlimited generosity would drain 
away all the treasure of the kingdom. The prince was undis- 
mayed by his parents' command and merely requested them 
to postpone the date of his banishment by one day, so that 
" the gift of the seven hundred " might be performed accord- 
ing to his heart’s desire. Safljaya, Vi^vantara’s father, readily 
agreed to this request, and the son, after he had celebrated 
the ** gift day," went away into exile, giving away the horses 
and chariot in which he rode as alms as he went. According 
to the legend, some gods who wished to test still further the 
charitable disposition of Viivantara disguised themselves as poor 
people and asked the prince for the gift of his wife and chil- 
dren, so that these might help them to alleviate their dire need. 
Viivantara was moved by their prayers and gave them his 
beloved wife and children. 

Liberality and compassion, the cardinal principles of the 
Buddhist faith, are illustrated in various ways on the walls of 
Ajanta, for their moral significance appealed to the heart and 
the pictorial qualities to the artistic sense of the beholder. 
According to the legends, the Buddha had sometimes been 
bom in previous lives as an animal or a reptile, and there are 
some channing stories in which bonds are established between 
human beings and other living creatures through their love 
and sympathy toward one another in time of distress. In 
Vihara XVIl, the Merciful Stag is shown saving the life of 
his pursuer, who had fallen into a deep pit full of water, with 
none to rescue him. The stag, who was the bodhisattva, was 
touched by the anguish of his attacker and, mounting him on 
his own back, drew him out of the pit. He then admonished 
him and taught him the five virtues (the Sarabha Jdtaka), In 
Vihara 1 , there are two serpent stories (the SaiUkhapdla and 
the Cdmpeya ydtaka)^ in which the serpent, the future Buddha, 
tolerates maltreatment by human beings and then shows his 
gratitude to his redressers, who are respectively the merchant 
Al&ra in the first story and the king of Benares in the second. 

The religious views illustrated by the paintings of Ajanta 
indicate that the Buddha and the bodhisattvas are not gods 
but human beings, subject to the same impulses and emotions 
as ordinary men. If they have sublimity, it lies in the virtues 
they display at the moment of their test in the world. For 
example, Gautama, revisiting Kapilavastu (see above), waa 
drawn to Yalodhara’s dwelling by his deep love for her. The 
same intensity of human love is shown in another subject, the 
MahH^anaka Jdtaha (pls. 42, 46), where the prince, having 
renounced the world, comes to beg at his own door, and his 
wife, Princess Stvftll, who was so deeply grieved because Mahft- 
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janaka had become an ascetic that she had fallen seriously ill, 
recognizes his voice and sends him food arranged upon a tray. 
Still more human and at the same time sublime is the sug* 
gestion made by Vi^vantara to his beautiful young wife, Mftdri, 
when he broke the sad news of his banishment to her, that she 
should seek another husband for herself and '*not pine alone.'* 

In these paintings there is no disdain for the world. On 
the contrary, there is deep appreciation of all that is beautiful 
in it: the stately trees with fine foliage; the beautiful flowers 
and luscious fruits; beasts with sleek fur; mighty elephants 
with msyestic gait; birds with multicolored plumage; and men, 
women, and children of all types, from kings, queens, ministers, 
and priests to farmers, tradesmen, and people of the jungle. 
Only occasionally do any of them appear to be melancholy. 
In general, they are cheerful, as if life were not irksome to 
them. The paintings exhibit a fine appreciation, sometimes 
even sentimental, of palaces, pavilions, cottages, and huts, with 
inmates ^engaged in the most varied pursuits. There is also 
the march of armies and there are battle scenes. Always and 
everywhere, however, there is the victory of truth. Success in 
life is assured through love and sympathy, and the longings 
and needs of man are satisfied by deep faith in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion. 

The Buddhist doctrine and outlook upon the world as con- 
ceived and interpreted by the artists of Ajanta do not point 
to a rigid asceticism and meditative mode of life. These aspects 
were assumed only later in Buddhist art in central Asia, China, 
and, finally, in Japan, where they may be ascribed to the re- 
ligious ideology and traditions of those countries and not to 
Buddhist doctrine as interpreted in the land of its origin. 
Again, although the paintings of Ajanta portray many minor 
religious or mythical personages, none of them is shown in 
the demonic or terrific aspect, such as is to be found among 
the devas, or spirits, of Tibetan and Nepalese Buddhist art. 
The principal evil spirit to be found at Ajanta is M&ra, who 
is represented in human form with only a wrathful expression 
to indicate his nature. His bogey-headed satellites provoke 
laughter rather than awe, and the general effect of this com- 
position is seriocomic, with no savor of demonolatry. 

The paintings of Ajanta present many pairs of lovers, but 
their attitudes and gestures are woven so judiciously into the 
general scheme that the sober religious effect is not spoiled 
and there is no sense of frivolity. In this respect the paint- 
ings of Ajanta differ from mediaeval Indian sculpture, in which 
human emotions are represented in a different spirit. 

“The standards of beauty of the human body do not, of 
course, coincide with those of Europe in the classical period, 
but the drawing of the Ajanta figures is not less effective than 
those of their European prototypes in regard to feminine grace 
of form and charm of pose, or masculine vigour and strength, 
activity and effort. In vividness of expression generally, and 
in Religious feeling in particular the paintings of Ajanta far 
excel their contemporaneous rivals in Europe." (G. Yazdani, 
History of the Deccan^ I). 

Influence of Ajanta on Asiatic painting. The Bud- 
dhist mission sent to Ceylon by Aioka was a complete success. 
Through the religious fervor of Mahendni (who, according to 
Indian tradition, was a younger brother of A^oka, but who 
was a son of King Tissa, according to local Singhalese tradi- 
tion), many splendid edifices were built for the service of the 
new faith. Mahendra settled down in Ceylon and died there 
about 204 B.C., and not far from the ruins of Anuradhapura 
there are to be seen the study cell and the tomb of this great 
Buddhist missionary. 

In his History of Buddhism J. K. Saunders relates that King 
'rissa of Ceylon entered into alliance with Aioka and did all 
he could to foster the religion of Gautama. He and his suc- 
cessors built the sacred city of Anuradhapura, the great dagobas 
(Skr. dhdtugarbha), and many other buildings which were 
donated to the Buddhist Order. 

The architectural grandeur of the Buddhist remains of an- 
cient Anuradhapura is well known, but the great wall paintings 
of Sigiriya, although they recall their Ajanta prototypes in 


technique and decorative detail, lack any comparable ingenuity 
in design or vividness of expression. The work at Sigiriya 
appears to belong to the 6th century or even later, when the 
art of Ajanta had entered into decline and lost its original vigor. 
For artistic merit, the Sigiriya paintings may be classed witli 
the frescoes at Badami or with the still later paintings at Ellora 
and Sittanavasal. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era the number of artists at Ajanta seems to have been very 
limited, to an extent that did not permit of their traveling 
about to adorn religious edifices elsewhere. Conditions changed, 
however, under the VAkfttaka domination of the Deccan, in 
the 4th and 5th centuries, because of the connections with the 
Guptas and the N&ga chiefs of Padmavati (old Gwalior State). 
So not only do the frescoes at Bagh, in Gwalior State, show 
the influence of Ajantan art, but some of the paintings, such 
as the dancing scene from the Mahdianaka Jdtaka on the left 
wall of Vihara I at Ajanta, were faithfully copied. 

The pictorial fragments found in Afghanistan in recent years, 
at Hadda and in the surrounding country, distinctly show the 
influence of Ajanta, but since that region was under the sway 
of the Indo-Greek kings of Bactria and the Indo-Scythian kings 
of the Kabul Valley for several centuries, the influence of 
Hellenistic and Iranic art may also be traced there. 

Among the many paintings transported by Sir Aurel Stein 
from Khotan and now exhibited in the Museum of Central 
Asiatic Antiquities in Delhi, there is one dating perhaps from 
the 7th century which on careful examination reveals stylistic 
affinities with the figures at Ajanta. Even if the plump oval 
face is a local feature, the figure as a whole shows a tendency 
toward the mannerism to be foimd in Ajanta frescoes of thr 
6th century, especially in the minor ones. The modeling 
of the arms and elbows and the treatment of the fingers in 
the Khotancse figure are derived from Ajanta. The third eye, 
symbolic of inner vision or omniscience and often to be seen 
in the representations of Indra at Ajanta, is here shown on 
the joined hands, perhaps to indicate religious devotion. The 
embroidered skullcap is certainly a local feature, but caps of 
this shape, not embroidered, are to be seen on the heads of 
foreigners painted on the walls and ceilings at Ajanta. Near 
the shoulders of this figure, which may represent an arhat, 
there are two winglike projections which recall the conventional 
wings of the little angel hovering in space over the ship that 
has met with disaster in a sea infested with monsters in the 
Purna Avaddna, on the right wall of Vihara II. Further simi- 
larities may be noticed between the floral designs in the fore- 
ground of this painting and those at Ajanta. 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hsien visited Khotan toward the 
end of the 4th century and stayed there almost three months 
in order to see "the procession of the images." The "images'* 
were probably those of the Buddha and other deities of the 
Mahayana (Skr. Mdhdyana) school, because he writes: "The 
monks amount to several myriads and most of them are students 
of the Mahayana." 

Fa-Hsien does not refer to the paintings of Khotan, though 
he mentions the numerous stupas in front of private dwellings 
and says that the smallest of them was 20 cubits high or more. 
He saw, however, the "shadow" of the Buddha at Nagaraharu. 
the present-day Jalalabad, after he had traveled several stages 
westward from Khotan. It is thus described in his Travels. 
"South of the city of Nagarahara there is a cavern in whicli 
the Buddha has left his shadow. At a distance of ten paces 
or so, we see it like the true form of the Buddha, gold in color, 
with the symbolical marks and signs perfectly clear and shining. 
On going nearer to it or further off, it becomes less and less 
like the reality. The kings of neigh^ring countries have sent 
able artists to copy the likeness but they have been unable to do 
so." This description indicates that the so-called ''shadow*' 
of the Buddha was a painted representation of the Master 
which, being executed in the interior of a cavern, could be 
seen from a certain point only and became dim or invisible 
if the visitor moved closer or farther away or at times when 
insufficient sunlight entered the cave to light up the painting. 

The monastery known as the NftgaravihAra at Nagarahara 
was famous for the Buddhist relics it enshrined, and Chinese 
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pilgrims visited it on their way to India. Some of them, like 
HsUan-Tsang, have described the antiquities of the pla^ in 
great detail. Among the frescoes found by French archaeologists 
during their excavations in this area, there is a painting rep- 
resenting a bodhisattva, now in the Kabul Museum. Since 
the figure holds a lotus in the right hand, it could be identified 
with PadmapApi (AvaloldtcSvara), but as in the left hand it is 
holding the ambrosia vase, it could also be identified with 
Maitreya, whose attribute this is. In any case, the figure is of 
great interest from the point of view of Buddhist iconography. 
The style of painting shows a clear relationship to the Ajanta 
frescoes, though modified through local influences. Compari- 
son of this bodhisattva with its earlier prototype at Ajante 
reveals various affinities with the great figure of the Bodhisattva 
FadmapAni. The lateral swing of the torso from the waistline, 
suggesting the idea of motion, is identical in the two paint- 
ings; the crown of the bodhisattva in the Kabul Museum is 
not so gorgeous as that of the Ajanta bodhisattva, but the 
form is the same, and both are bedecked with flowers at the 
top; the pearl necklace ^and large earrings are common to both 
figures, but the flowery form of the earrings in the Kabul 
fresco suggests a flight of fancy, though it may derive from a 
different tradition in jewelry. The ropelike ornament worn 
round the chest and arm produces an undulating effect in both 
figures, but in the Ajanta painting the ornament is made of 
twisted strings of pearls, while in the Kabul fresco it is com- 
posed of gold disks, which to the casual observer might appear 
to be a copy of Siva's garland of human skulls. The treatment 
of the fingers suggests spirituality and sensibility, often ex- 
pressed at Ajanta by similar means. The facial expressions, 
however, present a strong contrast: the bodhisattva at Ajanta 
displays an aloofness based on spiritual greatness, while the 
Kabul figure shows a liveliness characteristic of Indo-Chinese 
ideals of beauty. 

It is clear that with the spread of Buddhism the ait of 
Ajanta was systematically studied and adopted during the early 
centuries of the Christian era in the countries of central Asia 
and in China, where it assumed new formal aspects and deco- 
rative detail stemming from the local traditions in painting and 
the motifs already in use. Although the representations of 
\valokite^vara and AmitAbha in China and Japan may recall 
their Indian origin in the symbolism, types, and imagery, the 
contemplative genius of the artists of these two countries has 
infused their creations with a supernatural grandeur not to be 
iound in the Buddhist paintings of India. 

The Buddhist religion and the art associated with it spread 
rapidly in Tibet, Burma, and Siam, and in other countries of 
southeast Asia, but the old polytheistic and animistic beliefs in 
these areas were never entirely eradicated from the minds of 
those who adopted Mahayana Buddhism. Here the walla of 
the cave temples are often decorated, over a thick coat of plaster, 
^Mth paintings representing the various incidents in the life of 
the Buddha or divinities in their terrible aspect, with dreadful 
countenances. Similarly the temple of Tashiding, in Sikkim, 
is decorated with frescoes illustrating the punishments in the 
various hells, some of which, as Sir Richard Temple remarks in 
his Journalt could illustrate Dante’s Inferno, 

The profoundly human art of Ajanta assumed, then, an 
ethereal aspect on its entry into China, while in other countries 
bordering the land of iu origin, its chaste and comely form 
was changed by the emergence of demonic and terrific elements 
derived from indigenous concepts. 

Some general aspects of the Ajanta paintings. The 
paintings of Ajanta are executed with the greatest skill. They 
ai'c consistent in convention, vivacious and varied in composi- 
tion and design, and full of the most evident delight in form 
anil color. They arc filled with a sense of human values. The 
artists took pleasure in portraying the occupations and character 
of man in his varied worldly life, where pursuit of the pleasures 
of the senses not infrequently leads to disaster and calamity, 
l^iberation from these miseries is always shown to lie in the 
spirit of sacrifice based upon universal love and sympathy, in 
which birds, beasts, and reptiles are all included. The artists 


of Ajanta tried to delineate a wise balance between the desires 
of the flesh and the flower of the spirit, and it can safely 
be said that they succeeded eminently in their intention. 

There is no doubt, as European scholars have pointed out, 
that these artists had a realism of their own, a fact which is 
illustrated by the poses of the figures, their anatomical struc- 
ture, their ornaments and dress (especially the draperies), 
and even by the faithful representations of jewelry, vessels, 
and toilet accessories. 

Apart from the serenity and spiritual grace f:onferred on 
such figures as those of the Monk at the Palace Door (Mah&^ 
janaka Jdtaka) in Vihara 1 and the Mother and Child before 
the Buddha in Vihara XVII, the ingenuity and technical skill of 
the artists of Ajanta arc to be admired no less in the hundreds 
of representations of womanhood, painted with ideals of 
beauty and elegance equal to those which inspired European 
artists from the 14th to the 17th century. The paintings of 
Ajanta have sn additional significance here, because in them 
the women are completely natural and free, untrammeled by 
conventions or formulas. The supple limbs, graceful contours, 
and spontaneous poses betray no artificiality or affectation. 
This is natural, unconstrained art, altogether opposed to that 
based upon an indrior study of models in prescribed poses, 
without liberty of movement or quiver of real life. 

The art of Ajanta is equally successful in expressing senti- 
ments of love. The pairs of lovers painted above the door- 
wav of Vihara XVII are as delicate and human as the works 
of certain Umbrian painters of the 15th century. 

The love of decorative detail is another notable characteristic 
of the art of Ajanta, where the walls, ceilings, columns, and 
doorways are adorned with an endless variety of floral, geo- 
metric, and mythical designs, all showing imagination and a 
highly developed technique. On the ceiling of Vihara XVII 
there is a magnificent example in the form of a decorative 
band of animal heads and busts emerging from scrolls of vegeta- 
tion. The animals are extremely realistic, the artist having 
tried to show their characteristic features and habits; in one 
panel, depicting a fight between two cat-headed monsters, the 
painting faithfully reproduces the movements of two real cats 
engaged in a skiimish. 

The artists of Ajanta showed great powers of observation 
and technical skill in the portrayal of ministers and court 
Brahmans, and some of their creations may be compared widi 
those of the Dutch masters. There is, for example, the gray 
head and thoughtful appearance of the minister in the Avalo- 
kite^vaia group in Vihara I, or the wrinkled face and softened 
elderly features of the Brahman in the palace scene where a 
woman is kneeling at the feet of a king, or the stem, determined 
expression of the Brahman minister in the Simhdla Avaddna 
as he warns the king against marrying the beautiful woman 
who is really a rakshasa (Skr. rdk^as) in disguise. 

When the contribution made by the paintings of Ajanta to 
the evolution, development, and transformation of Buddhist art 
in central and eastern Asia is taken into account, it can be said 
that they have an important place not only in India but in 
the history of the art of the world. 

Ghulain Yazdani 

General conclusions. The esthetic evaluation of the 
Ajanta paintings has varied greatly since the time of their 
discovery. Its course naturally coincides for the most part 
with the evolution of the critical judgment to which the entire 
field of Indian art has been subjected since the first half of the 
iQth century. 

Although the initial interest shown in the paintings was 
considerable, it was nevertheless vague and somewhat romantic. 
There was an immediate appreciation of the grandeur of the 
compositions, of their vivacious coloring, and above all of their 
historical and archaeological importance as the expression of 
exceptionally lofty religious sentiments. Indological studies 
were limited at that time, however, to the religious, literary, 
and linguistic fields, where the creativity of the Indian genius 
was more readily appreciated. Other research was chiefly an 
echo or an offshoot of classical studies, undertaken for any 
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light that discoveries in India might shed upon the relations 
that had existed between India and the Greco-Roman world. 

The foundations for a more complete and exact evaluation 
of Indian art were laid, indirectly, by the changing attitude in 
Western thought toward the figurative canons and the esthetics 
of classical and Renaissance art and toward classicism in general, 
and especially by the resultant violent polemic among artists in 
the past century, which has continued with growing intensity 
and fresh problems down to the present day. The interest 
aroused in Europe by Japanese works of art, especially by the 
paintings, directed attention to Asian art and so to that of 
India, and this too helped to create an atmosphere favorable 
to the appreciation of the works at Ajanta. 

With the breakdown of Western traditionalism, full esthetic 
value came to be attributed to non-European works of art, 
especially when the intuitions of artists were ranged against 
academic concepts. Principles emerged which could be ap- 
plied not only to contemporary art but also to art of any place 
and period, and these developments were reflected after a time 
in the field of Indology. 

This radical, antitraditional evolution had intense and un- 
expected effects in Indian intellectual circles because of their 
newly aroused national pride and love of freedom. European 
influences, good or bad, were consciously repudiated. Groups 
of critics and artists, encouraged by the example of E. B. Havell, 
the first all-round scholar of Indian art, looked to local tradi- 
tion for a means of expression which might restore the arts of 
the peninsula to their former greatness. Western interest in 
the religious thought of India, the search after forms outside 
European tradition, the reception given to Japanese art, and 
the fact that the Western world had already acquired some 
consciousness, however confused, of the esthetic value of In- 
dian iiti led groups of artists and critics to follow the Moghul 
tnwllHion« This art, with its flat spatial conception and its 
psychological perspective, suited to some extent certain Euro- 
pean tastes and conformed, although naturally in very different 
terms, to some of the tenets of Japanese art. But the Moghul 
tradition, with its fusion of Indo-Iranic currents, seemed foreign 
to India and drove the artists of various schools to seek a more 
genuine fount of inspiration in much earlier works of art and, 
in particular, in the paintings at Ajanta. Thus the conditions 
necessary for a full appreciation of the Ajanta paintings were 
brought about not only by scholarly research but also by the 
desire to renew those procedures, those conventions and forms, 
created in ancient times but still capable of transformation into 
a living and vital figurative language. 

If it be remembered that even Laurence Binyon had some 
difficulty in the critical assessment of these paintings, and that 
Havell, while recognizing their formal value, found in them 
above all the symbolical expression of religious thought, it will 
be easy to realke that the modem evaluation of these paintings 
as among the greatest artistic masterpieces of man has been 
sloav to come. It is part of a broad trend and has been only 
recently accomplished by the united efforts of scholars and 
artists, in which Yazdani’s work has carried great weight. 

The works at Ajanta belong to the category of mural paint- 
ing, which is fully described and studied in the Silpaiastras. 
These Indian technical texts make no reference to paintings 
on canvas or wood (although the existence of such, even in 
early times, is definitely indicated by literary references) but 
accord preeminence to great mural compositions, which were 
usually destined to be seen by the vast public of the faithful 
and so were able to exercise an educative influence beyond 
the scope of smaller works. The interest accorded by the 
!^ilpa texts to wall paintings might also have been determined 
by an industrialization of this type of work, rather than by 
moral considerations concerned with the subject depicted, the 
larger scale of the figures, or their placement in temples. The 
paintings correspond perfectly to the essentially religious char- 
acter of Indian civilization, but it should not be forgotten 
that the commissions for these paintings were frequently given 
to trained craftsmen or artificers — the silpin — who were not 
simply artisans, because their creative abilities often reached 
very high levels, but were not artists either in the full sense 


of this word, because their interests appear to have been limited. 
They ought, therefore, to be considered technicians, rather 
than experimentalists. Thus it is possible that the technical 
texts limited themselves to giving norms and instructions which 
would be utilizable only in the case of industrialized art or of 
art (if it may be so described) conceived for practical purposes. 
It should be remembered that paintings, decorative sculpture, 
and buildings were often commissioned as votive offerings by 
communities, private persons, or kings, and it is to works of 
this order that wall paintings belong. The pedantic casuistic 
rulings and the minute descriptions given in the Silpa, accom- 
panied by iconometric and iconographic specifications for the 
portrayal of divinities, are evidently contrived as an aid to 
execution rather than as didactic injunctions regarding the peda- 
gogic goal of the figurative arts. Whether or not wall paint- 
ings held a predominant position over every other type of paint- 
ing, as the Silpa texts seem to suggest, the frescoes at Ajanta 
are still to be numbered among the most important works of 
art in India, and from the pictorial point of view many of them 
reach esthetic levels never attained by other contemporary 
or subsequent works. Distributed over a long period of 
time, they are generally the work of professional painters, with 
occasional contributions on the part of the monks. The same 
rigid anonymity to be found everywhere in Indian art hides 
the personalities of the various artists, whether they were monks 
or professionals. To them it was sufficient satisfaction to have 
acted as the bridge between the metaphysical world and that 
of phenomena, when they effaced themselves as individuals 
under the pressure of a religious urge which absorbed them 
entirely. The work of the monks is discernible only where 
ingenuousness or repetitiveness, indicating a deficiency in the 
craft, permits its distinction from that of the professionals, 
and that does not exclude the possibility that there may have 
been some exceptionally gifted craftsmen even among the monks. 

Most of the finest work belongs to the VAkAtaka period, 
which owes its fame far more to the paintings at Ajanta than 
to the minor historical vicissitudes of die dynasty. It belongs, 
therefore, to the period in which India brought her esthetic 
ideals to maturity, expressing them in a series of styles which 
can be described, from the Indian point of view, as being com- 
pletely classical in creative vigor, in the balance maintained 
between the different tendencies which arose during their forma- 
tion, and in the almost complete absence of any recognizable 
foreign elements. This is also the period in which the theo- 
retical interpretations of esthetic facts were formulated — the 
definitive recension of the Ndfya-Sastrat a treatise upon the 
art of the theater, for example, dates from the 4th to 5th cen- 
tury. The figurative arts, though by Indian standards inferior 
to those of literature and the theater, were influenced by the 
new doctrines, absorbed the spirit of the age, and actually 
contributed to its structure. 

Whether or not the artists of Ajanta accepted or knew the 
doctrine of the rasa, certainly the great compositions at Ajanta 
seem to be animated by the philosophy which holds that cer- 
tain emotions are innate in the human soul and that all other 
feelings proper to the individual, always transitory and episodic, 
derive from these fundamental and universal elements. In the 
Ajanta paintings, in fact, the expression of a sentiment domi- 
nates the incident to which it refers, however important this 
may be, almost as if the artist wished to express the humorous 
in itself, to show sorrow, compassion, or detachment from the 
world as universal and, in a certain sense, abstract categories. 
Even the male and female figures reflect the tendency to gener- 
alize, to omit individual traits. Each figure stands for the 
idea that the artist wished to express: in one case strength, 
in another boldness, in yet another wildness or passiveness or 
responsiveness. The king, as a personage, expresses regality, 
and the figures of foreigners are characteristic types personify* 
ing this or that nation but, even so, not mere masks. 

It is possible that there were reciprocal exchanges and in- 
fluences between the arts of painting and sculpture, for the 
same anatomical structure and the same values attributed to 
figures are to be seen in both arts. It might be said that the 
Indian artist tried to express the inner reality of the figures 
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represented; certainly he made a consunt effort to give con-> 
Crete form to images visualised in moments of intense feeling 
and closely connected with the life of the spirit. It may be 
added that this mode of seeing and recreating subjects and the 
surrounding world is a general characteristic, intensified by 
religious motives, of all Indian art. For the rest, this art re- 
mains — with those limitations already noted — very realistic. 
7 ''hi8 characteristic may be due to an imaginative capacity that 
is never detached from a rational spirit intent on ordering, 
analyzing, and categorizing all the elements of spontaneous 
experience. And it is perhaps because of this that in the Ajanta 
Bgures, as in many others, movement is expressed in a dance 
rhythm, which punctuates it, analyzes it, and increases its ex- 
pressive capacity through a conventional code derived from 
the dance. 

It has been pointed out that in the paintings at Ajanta, to 
whatever period they belong, an absolutely dominant value is 
attributed to drawing, in obedience to the theory that only 
the outline of a figure or object is essential to its reproduction ; 
effects of light and shade are considered mere accidental data, 
extraneous to the object itself. As Siri Gunasinghe points 
out, a precise terminological differentiation in the technical 
texts on painting seems to reflect and clarify this theory. The 
compound term rOpabheda (Skr. rupa, form; hheda^ delimita- 
tion), introduced by Yaiodhara as one of the six fundamental 
canons of painting, expresses the essential value attributed to 
the outline, in contrast to sddrfya (similitude, resemblance), 
which includes all the details or particulars of an object at the 
time of its representation. Painting, like sculpture, tends to 
seize the essentials of an image in order to express its inner 
value and significance; the CitnuOtra, following this theory, 
considers the drawing or, better still, the harmonious flow of 
line, to be the most important factor in a painting, although 
it adds that beyond the perfection of the drawing there lies 
the grace of pose and expression in human figures. 

rhe Indian tendency referred to above, to divide experience 
of the world into categories and to order and frame it in various 
ways, does not in the least exclude the concept of correspond- 
ence to the real. Indian literature, beginning with K&lidAsa's 
.^dkuntaldf frequently speaks of the wonderful illusive capacities 
of painters who imitate reality with perfect precision. This 
evaluation of art as the imitation of nature, latent in many 
cases but extraordinarily and constantly evident in animal figures, 
led to a search after the modeling and relief with which the 
strong outlines are integrated in later painting at Ajanta. I'o 
obtain these results, various devices, some more effective than 
others, were consciously employed, and every trick is docu- 
mented in the texts. Technically, the system for calculating 
the dimensions of any object or figure or its component parts 
is called mdnatr€tya (three dimensions) and the list of the three 
mdnas (measures), tl^t is, height, breadth, and depth, indicates 
that one of the painters' fundamental problems was that of 
escaping from bidimensionality and attaining, through illusion, 
the third dimension: relief or depth. This attempt at illusion 
IS greatly in evidence at Ajanta, and it is precisely on the basis 
of these figures that the pictorial activity of ancient India can 
be clearly differentiated from that of other Asiatic countries, 
which also attributed a capital importance to the definition in 
the drawing, even if later on Indian painting was to subor- 
dinate relief to less plastic, more decorative effects. 

The attempts at modeling, which do not involve the observa- 
tion of minute detail but tend to capture the state of tension 
of quiet which pervades the figure, place the paintings at 
Ajanta in contrast, also, to those roughly contemporary works 
northwest India, Afghanistan, and the distant central Asia 
offshoots of schools which arose under the Kushan (Skr. Ku^dna) 
dynasty. Actually the mural paintings of Miron in central 
Asia, dating perhaps from the 4th century, show instances of 
a conscious ^rt to master the ways of producing relief and 
chiaroscuro, but here there is no coherent, organic solution to 
problem of illusion in painting, even if some attempts and 
wnts may coincide technically with those at Ajanta. The paint- 
“'gs at Miran, which from their schemes and motifs may be 
considered products of the Gandhara school and which in- 


dubitably show signs of strong Western influence, are much 
closer to colored drawing than are the late works at Ajanta. 
Differences are revealed still more clearly in the type of com- 
position. Inspired, like those of Ajanta, by Buddhist subjects, 
the paintings at Miran follow a definite, narrative conception, 
which is set down, verse by verse, in each phase of the various 
incidents. The compositions at Ajanta, on the other hand, 
achieve a space that is not geometrical but interior and intuitive, 
uniting in a subtle psychological bond and by a convergence 
of tones, lines, and figures, ail the different, crowded scenes 
of the episodes represented. The attentive gaze of the spec- 
tator is drawn from the central figures, often rendered more 
prominent by dimensional symbolism, and led from figure to 
figure to the margins of the scene, which overlaps with the 
adjoining one through a flanking or superimposition of the 
figures, sb that there is a gradual passage from one episode to 
another in the story. It is the triumph of a sensibility peculiar 
to India, to transport the subject interpreted into a timeless 
world, an eternal world, without any betrayal of plausibility or 
precision. Perhaps in these characteristics of the Ajanta paint- 
ings there may be seen a reflection of that cosmic conception 
which rejects all particular references to follow, beyond the 
succession of birth and death, an absolute, constant reality. 
This reality is not that of an individual but of typical personages, 
animals^ or figures that epitomize all beings of the same genus, 
species, and degree that ever were or will be. 

I'be ingenuous joy 111 life, the love for the works of nature, 
and the interest in the surrounding world which overflow from 
the great compositions at Ajanti mirror the Buddhist outlook 
on life, compounded of pity and compassion but also of under- 
standing and joy. 'Phis view, though far removed from the 
speculations of the theorist, was a predominating factor in the 
spread of the new religion, especially in its reaction against 
the terrible inflexibility of Brahmanic and Hindu thought. For 
these reasons the figures at Ajanta, which are the expression 
of profoundly rational religious thought and which constitute 
a social advance in other respects, have a happy immediacy 
that raises them to the highest creative levels reached by man 
in the field of art. 

Mario Bu&saoli 
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ALASKA. Geographically Alaska forms a huge peninsula 
in the northwestern comer of the North Americim continent 
bordering on Canada. In 1958 it became one of the United 
States, having been previously a United Staten territory. It 
indudea the Aleutian Islands, some islands in the Bering 
Sea, and the coastal area north of Dixon Entrance. This 
coastal atrip constitutes the northern part of what is known as 
the Northwest Coast area of the North American cultures. 

As may be expected from a country which covers an area of 
586,400 square miles and extends from the Temperate into the Arctic 
Zone, there are considerable differences in the natural conditions 
from one end of the country to the other. The most striking differ- 
ence IS between the heavily forested southeast corner and the barren 
coast hind, mostly tundra, which forms a rather dull frame around 
the often picturesque interior. This is dominated by snow-covcred 
mountain ranges with the towering Mount McKinley (20,300 ft.) as 
the highest peak. The mountain ranges are separated by river plains 
wluch are made almost impassable in summertime by numerous lakes, 
river brunches, swamps, and dense growths of spruce, and are covered 
by deep, soft snow in the winter. 

What is called Alaskan art belongs exclusively to the indigenous 
peoples. For the past 200 years white people have settled in Alaska 
in increasing numbers, but without giving rise to any distinctive 
art forms. Not counting the whites, two races have divided the 
country between them, the Eskimos (sec Eskimo cultures) includ- 
ing the related Aleuts, and the Indians (see north American cul- 
tures). Of these the first group occupy the barren coastal areas 
and the Indians the interior and the southeast coast. Only very 
fdw Eskimos live in forested areas, while on the other hand the 
Indians seldom venture outside the forest belt; in other words, the 
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timber line is also roughly the border between the Eskimos and the 
Indians. Among the Indians a further distinction should be made 
between the Athaposkans of the interior and the culturally and lin- 
guistically different Tlingit and Haida of southeastem Alaska, the 
two northernmost groups of the Northwest Coast culture area. WV 
may thus in Alaska distinguish between three culture areas, (1) the 
Eskimo-Aleut, (a) the Athapaskan, and (3) the Alaskan components 
of the Northwest Coast culture area, and this distinction also applies 
to the art. There has, of course, been interchange of culture traits 
and also of art forms between the three areas, but not to a great 
extent. Mott conspicuous are the influence of the Tlingit on the 
neighboring Eskimo-Aieut culture and the adoption of Eskimo art 
by the Athapaskans of the lower Yukon. 

In the Eskimo-Aleut area, in contrast to the two other aress, 
we have a fairly good knowledge of the art in prehistoric times, the 
result of systematic archaeological excavations which began in igzb. 
The earliest piece of art found so far in Alaska comes from a lime - 
stone cave at Trail Creek on Seward Peninsula. It is an arrowhead 
of bone, the surface of which is covered by an engraved ornamenta- 
tion reminiscent of the art of the north European Maglemose culture 
Of much later date are the fmds from St. L^iwrence Island and 
Ipiutak, the two most famous sites for prehistoric Eskimo art. 

In 1926 discoveries were made on St. Lawrence Island and Little 
Diomede Island of an ancient Eskimo culture called the ** Bering Sea 
culture,** which is distinguished by elaborate carvings and surface 
decorations in walrus ivory. Subsequent excavations, particularly 
on St. Lawrence Island but also on the neighboring, small Punuk 
Islands, revealed a sequence of prehistoric cultures or culture phases 
distinguishable primarily by the change in the decorative art. The 
earliest phase, the Okvik, is characterized by either sketchy or deeply 
cut straight or curved lines with frequent use of short spurs and 
nucleated circles with radiating lines. Characteristic of the sculptural 
art are human figures carved in walrus ivory. In the following nr 
Old Bering Sea phase, the decorative art reached its peak. The 
curvilinear design is Arm in its composition and fits the shape oi 
the object perfectly. Nucleated, often concentric circles and ellipses 
are a much-used motif, frequently appearing in connection with u 
rounded elevation and representing eyes. In the next phase, thi 
Punuk, the art style stiffens into conventional patterns, the circlet 
are compass-made, and the lines are of equal width and depth. Thi 
decline in decorative as well as sculptural art continued in the fol 
lowing phases, though the art of ivory carving never died out com 
pictely. Apart from a few scattered specimens found on the Alasksr 
mainland these characteristic art fomis seem to be limited to thi 
islands mentioned above and to the Asiatic side of the Bering Strait 
where they probably have their main distribution. 

In 1939 a huge site consisting of 575 house ruins and 138 burial 
was discovered at Ipiutak at Point Hope in northern Alaska. Om 
of the most striking features of this in many respects unique Ipiiiiul 
culture IS the art. It is reminiscent of and related to Okvik and 01 ( 
Bering Sea art and yet it has a stamp of its own which is reflectec 
in surface decoration as well as in sculpture. Characteristic of th 
surface decoration on objects of caribou antler and walrus ivorv 1 
a wide range of patterns, from a simple line design to the complex 
refined, curvilinear style of the Old Bering Ses art. It is, howevet 
in sculptural art that the Ipiutak craftsmen demonstrated their greates 
skill and originality, above all in the fantastic, peculiarly shaped 
probably symbolic objects in the group called openwork carvings. 
Characteristic of Ipiutak art is the frequent use of zoomorphic motiti 
in particular animal heads, which, with griffin heads, the skcleto 
motif, a pear-shaped boss on the haunches of animal figures, an< 
the bear motif known as "Pianobor,** leave no doubt about th 
close relationship between Ipiutak art and the Scytho-Siberian animt 
style. In addition to the site at Point Hope, Ipiutak culture hs 
been found at Deering and Point Spencer on Seward Peninsuif 

The art of later prehistoric cultures in northern Alaska is limite 
to a rather simple, though skillfully executed surface decoration an 
some carvings in the round, mostly of animals. Very few exampk 
of prehistoric art are known from the Bering Sea area, but fror 
Cook Inlet on the Pacific coast there arc beautifully carved ston 
lamps with anthropomorphic and zoomorphic figures, rock psmi 
ings, and a few animal and human figures carved in walrus ivor 
Archaeological excavations on Kodiak Island have revealed carve 
stone lamps, human faces carved in ivory and bone, and a rathe 
simple and sketchy surface decoration of ^ne artifacts with straigl 
lines and concentric circles as predominating motifs. Petroglypl 
are also found on Kodiak Island. In the Aleutian Islands, whic 
have many cultural traits in common with Kodiak Island, similt 
carved human faces and, in addition, animal and human figut* 
carved in bone and ivory have been found. In the early prehistor 
period bone and ivory artifacts were decorated with deeply 
straight lines forming characteristic patterns, while in later perioi 
a nucleated circle is the most frequently used motif. 
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A diitinction between archaeology and ethnography in the £»kimo 
fea is actually artificial and meaningless, because the entry of the 
Eskimos into the light of history was not marked by a sudden change 
n their culture. The old traditions and the old skill lived on and 
were only gradually changed as a result of contact with the white 
man. The distinction made here refers only to the way in which 
pieces of art were obtained, whether by excavation or by purchase 
or barter. Taken as a whole, the Alaskan Eskimos and the Aleuts 
iin* the best craftsmen and the most artistic of all Eskimos and may 
in certain respects be considered as a unit. They all make excellent 
carvings in walrua ivory and wood, they are skillful in ornamenting 
their implements with artistic patterns and their garments with skin 
embroidery. It is, however, possible from a cultural and artistic 
point of view to distinguish between three areas, the characteristics 
of which are outlined in the following: The art of northern Alaska 
(to lower Yukon) comprises plain, usually monochrome and anthropo- 
morphic wooden masks; simple anthropomorphic and zoomorphic 
ivory carvings; naturalistic motifs and simple line decoration en- 
jjraved on ivory; rather primitive painting on wood. Western Alaska 
haH fantastic, composite, polychrome wooden masks with frequent 
use of zoomorphic motifs; naturalistic and fantastic animal carvings 
in ivory and wood; concentric, nucleated circles as the predominant 
motif in decorative art; fantastic animals painted on wood and skin; 
use of decorated hunting helmets and eyeshades. The Pacific coast 
and Aleutian Islands are characterized by a blending of traits from 
the two neighboring cultural areas: on one hand, from western 
Alaska, the use of decorated hunting helmets and eyeshades, ivory 
uirvings mostly of animala, geometric design in surface decoration; 
on the other hand, from the Northwest Coast Indians, polychrome art 
on hunting helmets and basketry hats, ornamented basketry, car\'cd 
wooden bowls and spoons of mountain-goat horn, inlay of shell heads. 

In the second Alaskan culture area, the Athapasluui, no archaeo- 
logical objects of art have been found. Except for the Ingalik of 
iht lower Yukon, who as neighbors to the Eskimos have adopted 
theii art forms, the art of the Athapaskan is virtually limited to 
cUcuration of their skin clothing with colored porcupine quills, glass 
heudsi, and dentalium shells, although a few examples of engraved 
designs and decorated basketry are known. 

As for the third area, the Tlingit and the Haida are only two 
ol a number of groups or “nations'* which occupy the northwest 
coast of North America. This arcs, partly in Canadian territory, 
forms u cultural unit and is one of the foremost art areas of the 
AmcTican Indian (sec Canada). The artistic production is notably more 
varied and more developed than the other Alaskan art. It includes 
totem poles, masks, ceremonial rattles, wooden boxes and dishes 
licauiifully curved and often painted in polychrome, goat-horn ladles 
.ind spoons of graceful shape decorated with incised designs, woolen 
I l<ith woven with both naturalistic and stylized zoomorphic patterns, etc. 

liiHLioo. a, Archaeitlogy: F. Boas, Primitive Art, Insiimuet for ssm- 
nn-nliimende Kulturforakning, serie B: Skriftcr VIII, Oslo, iga? (new ed. 
\’t'w York, 1955); H. B. Collins. Prehistoric Art of the Alssksn KskUno, 
Smithsonian Misc. Coll., LXXXl, Washington. D.C., ivay; F- dc Laguna, 
I'hc Archaeology of Cook Irdet, Alsaks. Philadelphia, 193a; H. B. CoUtns, 
Archaeology of St. Lawrence Island, AUaka. Smithsonian Misc. Coll., 
ACVI, Washington, D.C., 1937; O. W. (ieiat and F. G. Rainey, Archteo- 
logKsl Excavations at Kukulik. St. Lawrence Island, Alsaks. Misc. Pub. 
* niv, of Alaska, no. a, Washington, D.C., 1937*. F. G, Rainey, Kakimo 
iVehistory: the Okvik Site on the Punuk lalanda, APAmM. XXXVI 1 , 
A. HrdtiCks. The Anthropology of Kadiak Island, Philadelphia. 19 m: 
L (juimby. Periods of Prehistoric Art in the Aleutian Island*, AmAni, XI, 
i»>45: n. Larsen and F. G. Hsiney, Ipiutsk and the Arctic Whale Hunung 
( ulturc. APAmM. XLII, 1948: H. Larsen. De dansk-amerikanske Alaska- 
‘ Kspcdiiioner, Geogrsfisk Tidsakrift. LI, Copenhagen. 1951. b. Hthnog- 
tufyliY’ w. H. Dali, On Masks, Lsbrets. and CerUin Aboriginal Customs, 
<d Ann. Rep. Bur. of Am. Ethnol., Washington, D.C,, 1884; J. Murdoch, 
I'ho Ethnographical Reaulta of the Point Barrow Expedition. 9th Ann. 
Kep Hur. of Am. Ethnol., Wsahington. D.C., iSga; W', J. Hoffman, The 
Lr«phic Arts of the Eskimo. Rep. U.S. Nat. Mua,. Washington, D.C., 
>^'17; E. W. Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering Strait, i8th ^n. Rep. 
Ihir of Am. Ethnol., Washington. D.C., 1899; F Boss. Decorative Design 
Alnskan Needle-Cseei. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. XXXI V, Washington, D.C., 
s. V. Ivanov, Aleut Hunting Hcadgeor and Its Ornamentation, Proc. 

International Cong, of Ameriesniata held in New York, 1028, New 
1930: F. de I>aguna. A Comparison of Eskimo and Palaeolithic Art, 
XXXVI-XXXVII. Baltimore, I9.'ia~33; C. Osgood. Contributions 
thr Ethnography of the Kutchin. Yale Univ. Pub. in Anthropol., no. 14, 
New Haven, 1936; C. Osgood. The Ethnography of the I'anains. Yale 
j niv. Pub. in Anthropol., no. 16, New Haven. 1937; H. Himmelhaber, 
^'IcmiokUnatler, Stuttgart, 1938: C. Osgood, Ingalik Material Culture, Yale 
J'niv. Pub. in Anthropol., no. 22. New Haven, 1940; K. Uirket-Smith. 
burly Collections from the Pacific Eskimo, Nationtlmusects Skrifter, Etno- 
Krnlisk Ksekke I, Copenhagen, 1941 ; K. Birket-Smith, The Chugach Eskimo, 
^Atiunalmuseets Skrifter, Etnogrsfisk Raekke VI, Copenhagen I 9 S 3 . 

Helge Larsen 
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ALBANIA, McKiern Albania (Shqipni), as a croaaroad of 
several civilizations, preserves remains of prehistoric periods, 
of Greek and Roman antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and of 
the period of Turkish domination, as well as traces of more 
recent Western European influences. 

Summary. Cultural and monumental phases (col. 182): An^ 
tiquity; 7 'he ttutdiival and modem periods. Principal centers (col. 184). 

Cultural and monumental phases. Antiquity. Prehistoric 
objects chiefly of the Iron Age hove been discovered in Shkodfir 
(Scutari), Finig, and Buthrotum (Butrinto). Neolithic painted pot- 



Ancient Albania. K$y: (1) Boundaries of the Roman provincea in the 
Auguaun era; (2) modern boundaries of Albania. 


tery unearthed in Velca shows strong affinities with the later aenco- 
lithic of Apulia. In Kalaja Dalmaccs can be seen an extensive cem- 
etery conaistmg of tumuli and graves in which were found torques, 
amulets, buckles, earrings, pendants, and bracelets, all of the Iron 
Age. Together with these were found some late Roman coins, stones 
with Greek inscriptions, and in a metal setting a stone bearing a 
representation of Hermes Psychopompos, the conductor of souls to 
the afterworld. It is generally agreed that these are Illyrian tombs 
of a retarded phase of the late Iron Age, though chronologically 
many of them date from the late Roman period of the 4th and sth 
centuries. There were three waves of Indo-European peoples in 
the Balkan peninsula. The first, prior to the zd millennium B.C., 
was made up of the so-called “Proto- Illyrian” peoples, and the peoples 
of the second wave belonged to the same racial stock. Those of the 
third were the so-called "Hylloi,” whose very name is on indication 
of their Illyrian origins. These latter, however, were forced to mi- 
grate to the south, to Greece and to the islands, where they came 
to be called “Dorian” from another population group, racially re- 
lated though stemming from the Lausitz peoples. The term “Lauaitz” 
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designates a late Bionxe Age civilisation that flourished in Central 
Europe in the region between the Elbe and the Oder, in which lin- 
guists have recognised the Illyrian origin of many names. 

From the very dawn of history, the Greeks were interested in 
the lands that lay on the eastern Adriatic Sea. Commerce was estab- 
lished in certain of these localities, which consequently grew into 
flourishing cities. Exact historical data regarding these centers are 
lacking, for facts have been confused with legend and myth, which 
attribute a glorious origin to many of them. Among these localities 
are Lissos, Nymphaion, Oricum, and various cities of the Vijosti 
Valley. These are the sites mentioned by Caesar (£)e BtUc CiviUt 
111, la, 4; 111, 40, 4) as the **reliquiae finitimac civitates** that fell 
to him at the same time as Amantia and Byllis, which have been 
identified with certainty, one with Plica and the other with Gradista, 
near Hekali. Kies, a village near Byllis, is surrounded with monu- 
mental Hellenistic walls. Other more or less impressive walls can 
also be seen in Qytct near Plica, in Kalivaci, and in Nivitza Malis- 
siates. The problem of Damastion and its silver mines is still unsolved. 
Also still unknown arc the locations of most of the sites which 
Polybius (V, 108) declares to have been conquered by Philip V of 
Macedbn: o^y those which he calls Enchelee ('^resounding"), in the 
region of Lacus Lychnidus or Lychnitis (Lake Ohrid), have been 
identified. Other still partially excavated centers along the Adriatic- 
lonian coast are Chimaira (modem Himara) and Panormos. Near 
the Logora Pass was Palaestae, the modem Paliasa, where in 49 
B.c. Caesar disembarked for his attack on Oricum. Many other 
centers await excavation or, in any case, identification. Among 
the more noteworthy are Shkod^r (Scodra), Berat (Antipatria), Te- 
pclenc (Antigonia), and Elbasan (Scamps). The so-called "Illyrian 
acropoli" are also numerous. These generally crown high hills and 
mountains and are circled by mighty walls; among these arc Caliv 5 , 
Zhgurdesh, Margelle^, and, the most important, Kalaja Rrmait near 
Giatnshi. 

Pellegrino Claudio Sbstieri 

The medieval and modem periods. With the exception of some 
native folk tradition, Albania lacks autonomy and continuity of 
artistic development. Although various civilizations have been super- 
imposed in successive ages, there has been little substantial assimi- 
lation or original daboration. There were occasional Italian in- 
fluences, chiefly in the 14th and 15th centuries, and there were more 
significant Byzantine influences with but scant traces of Turkish 
influence. The Aegnatian Way, which separates the northern and 
southern parts of the country, was constructed by the Homans. 
About the year 1000, Albania, aher varied fortunes under Byzantium, 
became an episcopal seat and fell within the radius of economic 
expansion of Venice and Amalfi. The Normans, the Swabians, the 
Angevins, the Venetians themselves, and the Aragonese kept alive 
contacts between Albania and the Western world. After the death 
of Scanderbeg, in the second half of the 15th century, Albania was 
occupied by the Turks and remained culturally isolated until about 
1 91 2. In the following decades, Albania once more entered the 
Western orbit but subsequently fell within the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence. Exc^t for such cities as Ulcinj and Elbasan, with their 
generally Oriental appearance, accentuated by minarets, modem 
Albanian cities resemble Western ones in the monumentality of 
their public buildings. On the Adriatic shores there are several 
Italianate centers such as Lesh (Alcssio). The more important cities 
gre planned on the basis of a system of great parallel arteries, as at 
Shkod£r, or a pattern of wide streets lined with houses, buildings, 
and ground-floor shops (Sarand£). Others are terraced on hillsides, 
with characteristic arrangements of verandas, as at Berat and Te- 
pelenc. Most of the surviving castles, citadels, and walls are of Ve- 
netian origin and are generally in ruins. Some traces of the art of 
the Exarchite of Ravenna are visible in the region of Shkodiir, but 
the Tuscan-Venetian influence (Michelozzo, Laurana, and Baldo- 
vinetti worked in Dalmatia) found in the coastal regions disappears 
in the interior. Churches of the Byzantinized south show some affin- 
ities with Macedonian, Serbian, or Romanian forms or with those 
of Epirus of the Ionian Islands, especially of Corfu (Antivari, Sciassi, 
Rubigu, Dagno). These Orthodox structures are basilicas, usually 
with square bell towers. Most of the churches — for example, St. Nich- 
olas of Lesh — have been transformed into mosques by the ad- 
dition of a minaret. The Catholic churches are generally modem 
and of the Latin-cross type. The largest of these can be seen in 
ShkodfSr. There arc many monasteries; the rather numerous Ortho- 
dox ones, dating from the 14th century, are whole complexes compris- 
ing an encircling wall, a church, cloisters, a hospice, an elementary 
school, and, usually near the entrance, a cemetery. There are about 
70 of these, half of them located in the region of GjinokastSr. There 
exist more than a thousand mosques designed according to a plan 
established during the course of the Turkish domination. Some 
church interiors contain poorly preserved frescoes. The decora- 


tions generally date from the 19th or zoth centuries and are painted 
in the Byzantine style; these may overlie earlier tyth-century frescoes. 

The rustic architecture, on the other hand, is of particular in- 
terest. In the north the prevailing type consists of a kind of square 
house of wood or stone, and in the marshy regions there are hut» 
grouped into farms (ciflik). In central Albania and in Musacchia, 
the houses are extremely simple, consisting of a wooden skeleton 
coated with clay, usually of two stories with outside stairways, bal- 
conies, and jutting roofs. The earthen kuHa^ with one or two floors, 
square, massive, and fortresslike, is typical. Large examples can 
be found in Krujil (Krija) and in Mirdiza. In south-central Alba- 
nia the kulla is larger and rectangular, has comer towers, and in 
divided into several enclosures. In the villages of east-central Alba- 
nia there are many white houses of Macedonian type with large 
windows and jutting roofs. In the southern seaside area the huts, 
or cative, have monumental conical chimneys and are decorated 
These date from the rqth century, as do the richly decorated episcopal 
pulpits and cupolas. A kind of 19th-century Italian manner can 
be traced in the modem style, especially in the monumental archi- 
tecture of the larger cities. Tlic characteristic painting and sculpture, 
on the other hand, belong to a realistic current deeply rooted in pop- 
ular tradition. 

Margherite Aberuzzsse 

Biblioo. a. Antiquity: Albanit, Cshiers d'srchdologie d’histoirc, ei 
d'srt en Albanie et dsns let Bslksni, 4 voU., loas-ac: L. M. Ugolini, Al- 
bania antics. Rome. 1027; C. Csttellsni. Albania numismatici. Rsm. numi- 
smstics, XXIX. 1932. pp. 203-25: L. M. Ugolini, L* Acropoli di Fenice, 
Rome, Milan, 1032; L. M. Ugolini. L’ Acropoli di Amsntis, RendLinc, 
series VI. XI. iv 35 . PP. 10-41: M. Gervssio. L* Antics Albania. Jspigia, X, 
1Q39, PP- 227-74; J- M. F. May, The Coinage of Dsmsstion. London, 
1939: D. Mustilii. Ls civilU preistorics dell'Alhsnis, R. d'Albanis, 1, 1940, 
pp. 279-310; A. de Franciscis. Iscrisioni di Butrinto. RendNapoli, N.S., 
XXI, 1041. PP- 273-90; D. Mustilii. Ls conqutsu romans sulls sponda 
orientate sdristica. Naples. 1041; D. Mustilii, Relszione preliminsre sugli 
tesvi in Albania (1938-40). RendAccIt, series VII. 11, 1941* PP- 667-704 
J. G, Hshn. Albsnische Studien. Vienne, I 953 > 2d ed.. Jens. IQ 54 - 6. The 
medieval and modem periods: R. Almsgi4. Intorno si csrsttere e alia distri- 
buxione dei centri abitsti neirAlbanis centrsle, Rome, 1914: A. Bsldscci. 
Itinersri albsncfi, Rome, 1917; Elenco degli edifici monumentsU e degli 
oggetti d’srte del T Albania s curs del Ministero dells Pubblics Istruzione, 
Rome, 1918; Nopcss. Albsnien (Bsuten, Trtchten und Gerite Nordalbsn- 
tens), I,eipzig. 192s; A. Bsldscci, L’Albanis. Rome. 1929; S. Bcttini, 
Oitne d'ltalis e di Veneris neirslts Albania, R. di Venezia. 1933- XII; 
A. Bslots, Le monde slbsnais et les 6tudes greco-byzsntines (Communici- 
rione si V Congresso di studi bizsntini). Rev. hiitorique du sud-est euro- 
p4cn. Rome. 1936; G. dc Angebs d’Cssst, Osservazioni luirsrchitetturi rustica 
slbsnese, Udine, 1943; Arti nH republikiin popullore td ShqiperisS. n.p.. 1052 

l*RiNCfPAL CBNTBRS. Apollonis (Lat., Apollonia, Gr., 'ArroXXwvla). 
The city is on a plain and is surrounded by walla, parts of which 
can be seen, forming a great irregular rectangle. The acropolis rises 
almost in the center of the southern side. Below it were discovered 
terraces, a portico, a small sanctuary, and not far away a covered 
theater, near which can be seen the monument of the agonothetes. 
Other unearthed buildings include a gymnasium, an impressive 
tower forming part of the 5th-century fortifications, and a greai 
sepulcher in the form of a Corinthian temple in antis with sculpture 
dating from the period of Antoninus Pius. Also discovered ori|;i- 
nally in Apollonia are the following noteworthy sculptures; the satp 
Anapauomenos (Paris, Louvre), a head of Ares of the Ludovisi 
type (Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus.), a Skopasian head of Meleager (I'l* 
ranii, I^ibrary), Hellenistic statuettes of Artemis, two archaic ante- 
Axes in the shape of female heads, and various terra cottas. In addition 
there are characteristic steles, generally temple-shaped with pedi- 
ments and figured relief decoration, which date from the 3d and ad 
centuries B.c. and clearly show Tarentine influence. 

The 14th-century monastery of Pojani, near the ancient site 
of Apollonia, has a large atrium with small arches resting upon esp- 
itals of Byzantine influence. The church is Byzantine in style with 
a Lombard porch and a cylindrical cupola. 

Biblioq. C. Prsschniker, Muzikhis und Mslsksatra, Ojb, XXl-XXH. 
1922-24 (Beiblatt). pp. 5-224; L. Key, Fouillea de la mission francaisc i 
Apollonie, Albania. 1 , 1925* Pp. 9 -* 25 . H. 1927. PP. 11-23. HI. 1928. pp. U' 
38, IV, 1932, pp. 7-89, V, 1935. pp. 7-57, VI. 1939 . pp. .5-14: P. C. Se- 
•tieri, Scavi ad Apollonia d’llliria (Preface). R. d'Albania, III, 1942. 

I; P. C. Sestieri, Sculture romane rinvenute in Albsnia, BMImp, XIH* 
1942, pp. 3-7; EAA, a.v. Apollonia. 

Ardenitza. The monastery, near Durrds, of Byzantine style 
and similar to that of Apollonia, is noteworthy. At the entrance 
is the date 1474. Between 1744 and 1754 the portico and decorative 
details were remodeled. 

Berat (ancient Antipatria, later Pulcheriopolia). At one time i 
Byzantine possession, in 1435 it became Serbian and finally, in 
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Turkish* Characteristic of this center arc the white houaea with 
their broadly sloping roofs and glass verandas. There arc also 
many remains dating from the several periods of external domination 
nd many Orthodox and Byxantine churches of uncertain date. The 
fortress, apparently from the early Byaantine period, was rebuilt 
bv Michael Comnenus and in the 15th century by the Venetians. 
There is a Byzantine church, St. Michael, in which the huge cupola 
,s frescoed with figures of the apostles (restored). The Mosque 
of the Bachelors, constructed in 1492 under the Sultan Bajazet II 
(1481-1512)* is painted with fioral decorations framing palaces, 
landscapes, and seascapes, presumably dating from the i8th century. 
The Monastery of Sheik Haasan is an imposing rectangular building 
containing fine wooden ceilings of typical Albanian workmanship. 
The Kurd Pasha bridge dates from 1780 and has a later addition 
of seven arches. Also noteworthy in the area are the villages of Ballsh, 
an old episcopal scat founded in the 14th century by the Ballsha 
family, and of Byllis (near Hckali) with its fortress on the acropolis 
restored by Justinian. 

Buthrotum (Gr., BoufipojT(>v, It., Butrinto). Italian excavations 
have uncovered the acropolis and a small section of the city below. 
In the acropolis walls ar 4 remarkable entrance gates: the bent en- 
trance gate, the Lion Gate, and the Seacoast Gate. The theater pre- 
serves the entire Greek cavia while the stage is of the Roman period. 
Nearby ia a shrine dedicated to Aesculapius built over an earlier 
Greek temple. Beyond the Urge nymphaeum and the sacred well 
dedicated to the nymphs by Junia Rufina is the baptistery, with 
polychrome mosaics. Beneath the circular hall of the baptistery 
was discovered a bathing pool in the form of a Greek cross, which 
must have been part of a bath. There is an archaistic relief of Parian 
tnarbU*. perhaps from the Amalthcion, representing a winged Ntkc 
with a trophy. Many sculptures were found in the theater; the so- 
called "Goddess*' in the Museo Nazionalc Romano, which is thought 
to represent a 4th-century head of Apollo placed upon a draped fe- 
male torso of Phidian style; a copy of a large feminine figure from 
Herculaneum; a figure of a Muse, a copy of a Hellenistic origi^l; 
two warrior statues, one of which is signed by Sosiklca the Athenian; 
and, finally, portrait busts of Augustus and Agrippa. 

llicre are numerous medieval remains. This center, Byzantine 
from the 4th century onward, passed into the possession of the An- 
gevins in 1279, then to Philip of Tarentiim, and finally to Venice 
from 1386 until the i8th century. 

The monuments on the acropolis include a triapsidal Byzantine 
church with a nave and two aisles, and a triangular castle with triple 
boundary walls of Venetian construction. In the city there arc two 
small Byzantine churches. There ia also an archaelogical museum. 

H1BI.10G. L, M. Usulini, Di una tests di Auausto trovats a Butrinto, 
BMImp, I, 1930, pp. IIS'-! 5: L. M. Uaulini, LAvrippa di Butrinto. Rc- 
»io 1st. d'archeoi. e ttoria deH’artf, Opere d’arte, Rome, faac. IV, 1932; 
L. M. Ugolini. La Nike di Butrinto. BArte, XXVII. 1933. PP- 299-312; 
L. M. Ugolini, Scoperte a Butrinto (1932-3.1). RA, II, VI, i933. PP- 220-26: 
L. M. Ugolini. 11 Dattiatero di Butrinto. RACr, XI, i934. 3-4. PP* 2<^S- 
S3: L. M. Ugolini, 11 Teairo di Butrinto, RendPontAcc, XI, i93S. PP. 81- 
i 04; L. M. UgoUm, La "Grande Ercolanese" di Butrinto, BArtc. XXIX, 
j *93.1, pp. 68-8a; L. M. Ugolini. Butrinto. il mito di Enea, Gli scavi, Rome, 

I 1937. P. C. Seatieri, Butnnto. Arte meditcrranca. 1941. no. 6, pp. 26-30; 
b M. Ugolini. L’Acropoli di Butnnto, Rome. 1942. 

DurriJ8(Gr., Auppd'/iov, Lat., Dyrrachium, It., Durazzo). Accord- 
>UK to historical data, this is a Corinthian city founded in 627 B.C.; 
but may be of older, native origin (Appianus, Bellum Civile, II, 39). 
Several Roman monuments arc known only from inscriptions: the 
nqueduct, the library, the amphitheater, and the Temple of Minerva. 
Among the more important finds are a mosaic pavement with a 
representation of a female head above a lily; the torso of a kouros, 
now lost, which waa seen by Praachniker; several fragments of pot- 
tery panels similar to the pinacea (tablets) of Locri; marble heads; 
and reliefs, including a monumental relief from a tnumphal arch 

the 3d century with a representation of a winged Victory between 
two trophies and barbarian prisoners. T*hc center was Venetian 
from 13(^2 to 1501 and subsequently Turkish. Most of the churches 
wrre turned into mosques. The town walls with large cylindrical 
bastions were built by the Venetians, as were parts of the castle, 

in ruins. The Konak, ancient royal palace, has been demolished. 
» bere are many modem buildings. In the city hall are a number of 
antiquities discovered by chance. 

Biblioo. C. Praschniker, Musakhia und Malakastra. Cjh, XXL XXII. 
‘921 (Beiblatt), p. ao3 ff.; L. Rcy, Sondaget de la mission francaise k Du- 
rarzo (1923-24). Albania. I, 1925. PP. 26-32. 

l^lbasan (ancient Scampa, the 5th-century episcopal seat). It 
I destroyed by the Bulgarians in the loth century, became the 

f Topia in the 14th century, and later was Venetian. This 
I bas an Oriental and Moslem aspect. The streets arc Banked 


by white walls that conceal the houses, set within orchards and gar- 
dens. There are many mosques from the late 14th century. The 
Convent of Bt. John, dedicated to St. Vladimir, was perhaps built 
by C. Topia in 1380 over a preexisting convent dating from about 
1000. The fortress, built by Mohammed II in 1466 against Sc^der- 
beg and the Venetians, was rebuilt in 1832; it ia rectangular in plan 
with large towers at the comers and also lesser towers. There is a 
museum of archaeology and folklore. 



Medieval and modern Albania. Key: (1) Boundaries of modem Albania; 
(2) seat of bishopric; (3) place with Roman Catholic church; (4) place with 
Orthodox church: (5) Roman Catholic monastery; (6) Orthodox monastery; 
(7) mosque; (8) Roman Catholic church transformed into mosque; (9) Or- 
thodox church transformed into mosque; (10) castle or fortified place; 
(11) Venetian castle or fortified place; (12) bridge; (13) Islamic monument. 


Finiq (It., Fcnice). Apparently founded by the Epirotic peoples. 
On the acropolis are the mins of Phoinike (Phocnicc), described by 
Polybius as the most heavily fortified city in Epirus. Byzantine 
monuments are preserved here: a baptistery remodeled from a treas- 
ury built in the 4th century B.c. and a small 11th-century church. 

Gjinokast^r. Founded by Gin Butu Spata in the 4th century 
with material from the nearby HadrianopoUa. At one time the see 
of a bishop, the center became Turkish in 1460, probably after a 
period of Venetian domination. Of interest arc the many houaea 
painted blue or white set upon deep-blue plinths with Arabic mono- 
grams. Also common is the kulla type, with vents on 4 he ground 
floor and gratings across the upper windows. Several of the mosques 
may be dated about 1 700. A Venetian citadel and castle were restored 
in x8xi by Ali Pasha of Tepelene. 

Kanina (Kanine). This center has a ruined Byzantine foitreaa. 

Kopliku. In northern Albania. The church contains fragments 
of a shrine of the 15th century of SS. George and Procopius. 
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Kor^e (Koritsa, Coritia). Mention of this center is found in 
documents dating fiom ia8o« The city was rebuilt after its destruc- 
tion by Murat II in 1440. The mosque, built in 148a, together with 
its frescoes, has been restored three times. In the neighborii^ 
Mb6ija is the Bysantine Church of the Assumption, originally built 
in 898 and rebuilt and decorated with frescoes in 1391. Of some 
interest are the medieval mins at Vithkuq, founded about xioo, and 
at Maligrad, a small island in Lake Prespa, where there are 9th- 
and 10th-century atone churches, among them the qth-century 
Church of St. Paul. 

Kruj£. This is possibly the Albanopolis of Ptolemy. In the 
13th century it was called Bistrum Albanum, and in the 14th it be- 
came the hef of the Topia. Scanderbeg was bom there in 1403, and the 
city was taken by the Turks in 1410. A Venetian fortress of triangu- 
lar plan with a Turkish superstmeture has been preserved. There 
are the Mosque of Mohammed II and the Mosque of Murad Dey. 
dated 1533. There is a restored fountain from 1446. 

Lesh. The Church of St. Mary, dated 1240 by a spurious in- 
scription, ia known only from the 15th century. It was destroyed 
in 1918 and rebuilt as a convent. The Romanesque Church of St. 
Nicholas was transformed into a mosque and is the burial place of 
Scanderbeg. There are remains of ancient walls, some of them Ve- 
netian on older foundations. 

Mesopotamo. There is a well-preserved church built about 
1000, adorned with cupolas, tile decorations, and bas-reliefs of fantas- 
tic animals. 

Rtibigu. A small rectangular apsidal church with an inscription 
from 147a contains frescoes in very bad condition. 

St. Naoum. This center, near Lake Ohrid, has a Byzantine monas- 
tery of the Greek Orthodox rite dating from before the 15th century. 

SarandU (Santi Quaranta; ancient Onchesmos). There are mins 
of a Byzantine church with a porch, a nave terminating in an apse, 
and three chapels on each side. 

Sciassi. Remains of the ancient Sfakia, with niuncrous churches. 
The church dedicated to the Virgin of Shkodiir has a Romanesque 
fa9adc of Istrian stone. 

Shkod^r (Scutari). This important crossroad of western Adriat- 
ic civilization was Venetian from 1396 to 1479. The oldest houses 
are fortified by stone walls with slit windows and massive doorways 
on the side streets. The interiors, with their wooden ceilings and 
wall cupboards, recall the country dwellings of the Veneto, although 
the tub-shaped fireplaces arc of the Albanian type. The Mosque 
of the Piombi, or Colombi, dates from 1768. The Church of the 
Virgin of Good Counsel, built over an older stmeture, contained, 
according to legend, a Madonna that **flew" to Genazzano in 1476. 
The Catholic cathedral, built in 1856, was restored in 1898. A well- 
head in lingering Gothic style of the first half of the 15th century 
is the work of the shop of Bartolomeo Bon, and another is from the 
shop of Pietro Lombardo. In the neighborhood can be seen remark- 
able remains of ancient Drivastum (Drishti, Dristh), a fortified 
seat of a bishop with five churches, which was acquired by Venice 
m 1396 and by the Turks in 1477. On the nearby Kiri River is the 
Venetian bridge of Mesi (Ura Mesit), with five arches, the center 
one ogKal and about 88 ft. high. More significant is Oboti, with 
the mins of the Church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, combining 
Romanesque and ogive forms; it was constructed in 1292 by Queen 
Helena, widow of Urosh 1 . The citadel of Rosafat, remodeled in the 
14th century by the Venetians Andrea and Francesco Venicro and 
Mclchiorrc* of Imola, was later transformed by the Turks and partly 
destroyed by earthquakes in the 19th century ; it has an elliptical 
ground plan with three encircling wails and nine bastions. 

Tirane. Founded at the beginning of the i8th century by Su- 
ItMtnan Pasha, the city was reorganized on a modem city plan in 
1040. There is the Mosque of Etchem Bey, begun in 1791 and com- 
pleted in 1819, the old mosque founded by Suleiman Pasha, and a 
mu:jeutn containing many valuable archaeological finds. There arc 
numerous carly-zoth-ccntury buildings erected by the Italians and 
post-World War II constmetions in the Soviet style. In the neigh- 
borhood is Petrele, with the ruins of a triangular castle with comer 
towers, conquered by Scanderbeg in 1443. 

Vaudcjfls. Church of the Virgin of Dagno, probably from the 
period of Scanderbeg, similar in design to SS. Sergius and Bacchus 
on the Adriatic coast. There is an image of the Virgin Platytcra 
in the apse, as well as superimposed layers of frescoes. Nearby arc 
the remains of the fortress of Dagno, which was recorded in a Ser- 
bian document of 1198. 


Vnkopoja. Founded in 1300 at MoscopoUs. The Church of 
St. Nicholas, built in the x8th century according to the traditional 
Byzantine acheme, has a wooden iconostasis fsom 1743 and a bishop’g 
throne from 1758. The Church of St. Anastasia dates from the i8th 
century. 

Vierde. On the left bank of the Drin. In it are the mins of an 
ancient seat of a bishop. 

V 1 oa£ (Vlona, Valons). The first notice of this locality, the an. 
cient Greek Aulon, appears in Ptolemy (III, la-a). The seat of g 
bishop in the 5th century, it fell in 1345 to the Serbians and then 
belonged to Venice until 1464, when it passed to the Turks. In the 
20th century it underwent industrial development. The Bysantine 
church has been transformed into a Murakiyah mosque. 

The list of cities is by P. C. Sesderi and M. Abbruzzese. 

Illuitrstiont; 2 figs, in text. 


ALBERTI, Leon Battista. Alberti turned late to archi. 
tecture when he was already famous in the most diverse fields 
of knowledge and the arts; this circumstance invests his creative 
activity with singular and puzzling overtones. 

He was the illegitimate son of the Florentine Lorenzo Al* 
berti, who had been exiled in 1401 by the Albizzi faction. 
Leon Battista was probably bom in Genoa in 1404 and at ten 
was sent to Barzizza in Padua, where he received a Humanistic 
education. He studied law at the University of Bologna, then 
gave himself up to the study of mathematics, literature, and 
philosophy. He wrote poetry as well as works of a scientific 
or moralizing character; aspiring to make himself into the 
Renaissance ideal of the ''universal man,*’ he multiplied his 
interests in the most varied disciplines and acquired an ency- 
clopedic knowledge. 

In 1428, when the Signoria of Florence revoked the ban 
against his family, Alberti discovered architecture, but the 
encounter was brief in duration. Obliged to seek employment 
under high prelates, he accompanied them on journeys perhaps 
as far as Burgundy and Germany; from 1431 to 1434 he resided 
in Rome as secretary to the rector of the papal chancery and 
as papal abbreviator. At this time, when he was already 30, 
he began a systematic investigation of "things connected with 
building," and he dedicated himself to the Descriptio urbis 
Romae, measuring the ancient monuments with "scrupulous, 
diligence" by means of instruments he had himself devised. 
Forced to flee Rome with the Curia in 1434, he reached Flor- 
ence, where he was introduced in artistic circles and soon 
became absorbed in the investigations and excitements of the 
early Renaissance. The dedication to Brunelleschi of his treatise 
Della pittina is proof of his enthusiasm for the great Florentine 
architect. Besides writing, Alberti drew, painted, and carved 
Architecture, however, remained for him a field of purch 
theoretical study and research fur the next 10 years. In i43^' 
he went to Bologna in the retinue of Eugenius IV and thence 
probably for brief sojourns to Venice and Perugia. In i43^ 
we find him at the Council of Ferrara, where he met Lioncllo 
d’Este, from whom he received for the first time recognition 
as a man competent in the arts and probably even in architecture. 
Be that as it may, he was recalled to Ferrara in 1443 to judge 
the competition for the monument to Nicholas III d'Este, and 
in all probability Lionello accepted his suggestions for the 
designs for the pedestal, the so-called "Arco del Cavallo," and 
the bell tower of the cathedral. This period proved to be 
one of the most serene and fruitful of Alberti’s life. His taste 
for architectural invention developed and grew; in fact, it wa^ 
never to leave him. 

Upon hia return to Rome and despite hia work for the papal 
court, Alberti returned with renewed eagerness to hia 8tud> 
of ancient monuments, and he compiled his important treatise 
in 10 books, De re aedificatoria, which he offered in 145^ 
Pope Nicholas V. In these same years he faced the complicated 
problem of raising the ancient Roman ships from l.fake Nenv; 
he was consulted about the tottering Basilica of St, Peter; be 
directed the restoration of S. Stefano Rotondo, of S. Teodoro, 
of S. Prassede, of S. Maria Maggiore, and of many other 
churches; he supervised the new fortifications and probably 
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also the repairs of the aqueduct of the Acqua Vergine and the 
construction of its outlet in the first Trevi Fountain; and he 
designed the roofing that was to cover the bridge of S. Angelo. 
He became, in short, the expert on whom Nicholas V relied to 
(jrivc shape to his building programs and to his impressive ideas 
for the replanning of the city of Rome. It was at this period 
that Alberti undertook his most outstanding architectural works 
outside of Rome. In 1447 Matteo de* Fasti had begun the 
transformation of S. Francesco in Rimini, now known as the 
Tempio Malatestiano, whose marble sheath is dated 1450 on 
the frieze of the fa9ade and on the medal that reproduces its 
design (PL8. 51, 5 *)* The Rucellai Palace in the Via della 
Vigna Nuova in Florence (pl8. 54, 55) is generally dated between 
1445 and 1451 for lack of satisfactory documentotion. Uncertain 
also are the dates of his later works. It is generally believed 
that he began to complete the facade of S. Maria Novella in 
Florence in 1456 (pl. 53), but the inscription on the upper archi- 
trave indicates that it was finished in 1470; the Rucellai Chapel 
with the Shrine of the Holy Sepulcher (pl. 50), also in Flor- 
ence, is of 1467. Meantime, in 1459 he had moved to Mantua 
in the retinue of Pius II Piccolomini; he remained there even 
when the Pope returned to Rome, and went hack again in 1463, 
in 1470, and in the winter of 1471. Freed from the office of 
apostolic abbreviator in 1464, he had more time both in Rome 
and on the site to attend to the works conunissioned by Lu- 
dovico Gonzaga: S. Sebastiano in Mantua (pl. 56 and Piua. 
196, 200), planned in 1460 but modified by Alberti 10 yean 
later; S. Andrea in the same city (pls. 57, 58 and no. 204), 
planned in 1470 and begun two years later by Luca Fancelli; 
and finally the rotunda of SS. Annunziata in Florence (pl. 58), 
also designed about 1470, which symbolically concludes, in a 
fragmentary and perplexing way, Alberti's role as an architect, 
two years before his death. 

This rapid biographical sketch points up the uniqueness 
of Alberti the architect, for he did not begin to practice until 
(lu* age of 40 and then only intermittently. But if we take into 
consideration Alberti's multifarious activities, if we remember 
that between 1450 and 1472, while he was executing the above 
works, he was also writing dozens of pamphlets and hooks on 
the most diverse subjects — treatises on horses and ships, 
mythological fables and astronomical investigations, mathemat- 
ical studies and love poetry — then, even while bearing in 
mind that he was an exceptional man, we must pause to wonder 
what precisely was the nature of his creative bent, what was 
hidden within this "ideal of the 15th century" so often com- 
pared to Leonardo but actually so much more eclectic and 
ambitious. It is no wonder tlmt Alberti's reputation as an 
architect, beclouded by the reservations of his first biographers 
and by Vasari, should be contested in the middle of the i8th 
century by M. de la Lande, a century later most incisively 
by Pietro Selvatico, and in 1870 by Wilhelm LUbke, and finally 
should become the object of the severe invective of Julius 
von Schlosser in 1929. Swords cross on the issue of whether 
Alberti was or was not an artist; at one extreme we find the 
paeans of Algarotti and Temenza, Corrado Ricci and Adolfo 
Venturi, Michel and Willich — in general, of the classicists 
and Romanists; at the other extreme, the isolated hut stinging 
disparagement of Selvatico and Schlosser; in between, we find 
n^any uncertain, tentative valuations, fearful of harming the 
Albertian myth, and also some excellent studies ranging from 
the documentary ones of Mancini to the culturally illuminating 
ones of Wittkower, neither of which is intended to define the 
artistic personality of Alberti. In order to penetrate the delicate 
nature and search out the ciaative originality of Alberti, it is 
necessary to eliminate all misunderstandings and preconceived 
notions that may have arisen during the contest for and against 
him, a contest which at times ceased to be a purely critical 
discussion and became tainted with nationalistic and even racial 
ovtTtoncs. It is necessary to rise above the widely accepted 
hg(‘nd of Alberti as "prince of Humanistic architects," in- 
^'ornparablc genius, symbol and herald of the entire Renaissance; 
one must dispassionately recognize what he is not, what he 
was unwilling or unable to stand for, and what he cannot be 
*T^ade into, even by the incense of laudatory writings. With 


this in mind, let us examine first Schlosser’s scathing indictment, 
which shocked many as if were an act of Uie nugeste but has 
not been satisfactorily refuted. 

Schlosser calls Aiberti a "rhetorician who stands always 
in the forum"; a deceiver from earliest youth because of the 
comedy he wrote in Latin, which was accepted as authentically 
Roman; an esthete who moved in the rarefied atmosphere of 
intellectual speculation and had the pretension to lay down a 
grammar of the arts, elevating them to the rank of science 
by means of the rules of perspective and proportion; a man who, 
because of his pedagogical complacency, the imperial fctivement 
of his poses, the deceptive grandeur of his wortu, helonga 
ideally more to the 16th century than to the early Renatsaance. 
This is the corrusive psychological and moral portrait proposed 
by Schlosser.. Then he analyzes the principal buildings by 
AJberti: (i) The Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini (pl. 51) is 
a "tricking up of the old Gothic skeleton." The facade does 
not reflect the interior but (»pcratcs independently, as Alberti 
lumself recognized. The flanks <4 the building, with their round 
arches resting on heavy piers, are drawn from ancient Roman 
aqueducts — "prose, not a work of arcliitectural poetry." 
"Cold," "lifeless," "gray in nature and in theory," the Tempio 
betrays itself as a project turned over to workmen and only 
partially carried out l>v them in the absence of the architect. 
Tlie Humanist's withdrawal from the low trade of "builder" 
makes it "paper," "words," "an erudite maak." (2) Even 
though the Greek-cross plan of S. Sebastiano in Mantua an- 
nounces the High Renaissance, it is only a work of the intellect 
and not a work of art; its porch is "heavy and empty." (3) In 
spite of its organic plan, S. Andrea in Mantua (pl. 57) betrays 
"glacial aridness" and "pure rationalism." The reuse of the 
proportions of a Roman bath and the schema of a triumphal 
arch is "pedantry." Moreover, the tympanum of the facade 
is "characteristically obtuse and pedestrian." (4) The choir 
of SS. Annunziata (pl. 58) is "a direct copy from an antique 
model," the Minerva Medica; the bizarre idea of completing 
a Christian church with a Roman funerary chapel was criticized 
by his contemporaries and even by Vasari, who was always 
sensitive to the unusual in a composition. Moreover, anything 
of value in the choir is due to the original plan and foundations 
of Michelozzo. (5) The fa9ade of S. Maria Novella (pl. 53) 
is again "the revamping of a Gothic building." The inlaid 
marble volutes, which anticipate baroque usage, were criticized 
by Durckhardt, himseli an apologist for Alberti, because of 
their false relationship to the lower portion of the facade and 
because "the contrast between the incrustation and the gran- 
diose forms" produced a particularly stunting effect. (6) The 
Rucellai Chapel in Florence, and especially the vestibule, 
is interesting; however, the medieval and "proto-Renaissance" 
Roman forms again show that this work is "a literary souvenir, 
not a form created with originality." The Shrine of the 
Holy Sepulcher (pl. 50) "miscarries because of the almost 
grotesque effects, the dry imaginings of a pedant without spirit, 
because of its miserable marble incrustations, because of the 
ostentatious inscription which is out of proportion, the singularly 
lifeless crockets, and the even more capricious addition of a 
round edicule which almost gives the appearance of a chinoi- 
serie." (7) The Palazzo Rucellai (pl. 55) is not by Alberti 
but by Rossellino; "his rather timid sobriety is not akin to 
the pompous preceptorial tone oi Alberti." 

Schlosser’s disdainful criticism is at least partially invali- 
dated by three prejudices which emerge on every page. 

1. Alberti is unrelentingly compared to Brunelleschi; the 
Tempio Malatestiano to the Pazzi Chapel; its designed but 
unexecuted dome to that of the Cathedral of Florence; the 
choir of the SS. Annunziata to S. Maria degli Angeli (Florence); 
the erudite, literary, and "Roman" classicism of Alberti to 
Brunelleschi's classicizing ideas, still interwoven with the me- 
dieval Christian tradition. More often than not, in art-historical 
literature, the Brunelleschi-Albcrti dilenuna is handled as a 
match in which the two contestants compete for the domina- 
tion of Renaissance culture. Some favor the first, the child 
of the people, the builder, the proponent of energetic, tense 
moldings and uncluttered emptiness, the "artist," "anti-Roman 
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par excellence”; others favor the second, the aristocrat, the 
Humanist who practices only through intermediaries, who in- 
vents and creates in masses, monumentally, evoking the gran- 
deur of Rome. Actually it is a question of two figures who 
are so widely separated by their ideas, by their psychology, 
and by time that they cannot be compared. Alberti was 27 years 
younger than Brunelleschi, and leaving aside the doubtful work 
in Ferrara, his earliest commission, the sheathing of S. Fran- 
cesco in Rimini, was projected three years after the death of 
Brunelleschi. In spite of their friendship, the two architects 
had different origins, formations, purposes, and temperaments. 
They even belonged to different generations, the one heroic 
and the other dedicated to laying down systems. These inter- 
vening years separate them far more than is readily apparent, 
for the artistic goals of the early Renaissance shifted rapidly. 
To judge Alberti by a critical thermometer graduated on a 
'‘Brunelleschian scale,” as if he had lived in the same cultural 
atmosphei:e, reveals a misunderstanding of the work of both men. 

That Alberti was not insensitive to medieval tradition is 
proved by numerous passages of the De re aedificatoria which 
refer to early Christian basilicas and to the Mausoleum of 
Theodoric in Ravenna; we also know that when in Florence 
he allowed no day to pass without going ”to salute the temple 
of S. Miniato.” His respect for the Gothic order is visibly 
demonstrated by his solution for the fa9ade of S. Maria No- 
vella — it is no accident that classicists like Bottari, Milizia, 
and Quatremere de Quincy believed that only the door could 
be his, because the rest was far too ^German.” His projected 
foliate decoration for the upper arch of the Tempio Malate- 
stiano was Venetian in inspiration, as was the lily ornament 
that crowns the Shrine of the Holy Sepulcher. The fact that 
Alberti leaned frequently for his inspiration on late antique 
monuments — the arch at Orange for the facade of S. Seba- 
stiano, the Minerva Medica for the choir of the SS. Annun- 
ziata — reveals a far from scholastic or classicistic attitude 
toward Roman antiquity, at least during the last decade of 
his activity. And the notion that he turned away from the 
intellectual world of Florence to bury himself in his investi- 
gations of the antique is nothing but a myth, visibly disproved 
by the Palazzo Rucellai, the Loggia facing it, and the Rucel- 
lai Chapel. His theories on the “visual pyramid,” on the “pen- 
etration of light,” on the “design that encloses the entire space 
of the site,” on the “harmony of all the parts united by pron- 
portion,” have all been legitimately interpreted as the neopla- 
tonic development of the ideas of Masaccio and Brunelleschi. 

2. Behind the attempt to take several works from Alberti 
to attribute them to Michelozzo or Rossellino and behind 
the Brunelleschi-Alberti conflict lies hidden the difference 
between the “particular” of the poets and the “universal” 
of the art theorists. Throughout the history of art, whenever 
an architect writes a treatise, he is accused of being doctrinaire 
and buildings are judged as corollaries of his ideas. If the 
principles explained in the treatise apply, he is considered an 
intellectual and a pedant. If they do not apply, he is accused 
of inconsistency. 'Phis has occurred almost regularly from the 
13th century to our own day, beginning with the notebooks 
of Villard d’Honnecourt and continuing all the way up to 
Le Corbusier’s Vers une architecture ttouvelle, whenever an 
issue is made of the discrepancies between the history of poetry 
and the history of language, between art Ijjf^cdis in the scien- 
tific-pedagogic sense and the individual creative impulse. Nat- 
urally this situation arises with Alberti both in the purist crit- 
icism of Selvatico and in the romantic criticism of Schlosser. 
The dichotomies ariw in the study of Palladio, Vignola, and 
Guarini, though they arc particularly striking in the case of 
Alberti because he was the first art theorist of the Renaissance 
and the first to search for laws of composition. The long and 
involved arguments over the precedence of theory over practice, 
which would lead to a rather mechanical presentation, or over 
the peculiar bias which practice gives to theory are as inevitable 
as they are inconclusive. It would be absurd to suggest a neat 
cleavage between the theorist and the artist or to disregard 
the value of the theory as a doevunent to explain the intellectual 
attitude of a period or as the idea that underlies a poetic image. 


However, the history of architecture is built on concrete 
works of art and is not concerned with refutations of theory. 
This is particularly the case with Alberti, who wrote his treatises 
before he embarked upon the m^jor part of his building activ- 
ity. These treatises do not register any particular inspiration, 
although they comprise a vast and ordered critical experience 
that looks forward to principles which, if not contradictory, are 
at least so diverse that they cannot be summed up objectively 
as a simple “poetic statement.” When Alberti states that it 
is permissible to complete entire buildings in the mind without 
regard to matter (“licebit integras formas praescribcrc animo 
et mente, seclusa omni materia, “ De re aedijkatoriaj I, 1), he 
is doubtless revealing his own particular point of view. However, 
having been completed only in the mind, these forms are not 
the concern of history. It should be made clear that freeing; 
the architect from the shackles of his expressed theory does not 
in itself imply that he is an artist. However, if he is not an 
artist but an intellectual, a man of letters, a critic who builds, 
this must be confirmed by his works, and one cannot condemn 
him, as Schlosser to an extent has done, simply because of hid 
activity as a theorist. 

3. As a proof of his doctrinaire inclinations, Alberti h 
criticized for conceiving buildings that had no influence on 
his environment and his time but which prefigured the ideals 
of the following century. The massive appearance of the Tempio 
Malatestiano, the static cube of S. Sebastiano, the colossal 
order and the aisleless schema of S. AndreSi the monumental 
hemispherical dome of the choir of the Annunziata, the inflated 
volutes of S. Maria Novella, the stiff, bony structure of thf 
Rucellai Palace fa9ade were almost completely disregarded, it 
is said, by the 15th century, which remained faithful to the 
letter to Brunelleschi’s example and to Michelozzo's vocab- 
ulary as revealed in the Medici-Riccardi Palace. Alberti’s 
ideas were taken up, however, in the mannerism of the 16th 
century and the baroque. Such remarks cannot constitute sn 
accusation but only a statement of fact. It is in the 16th cen- 
tury that Alberti’s influence asserted itself because hia treatise 
on architecture, published in 1485, coincided with the intense 
interest of the time in theoretical and archaeological studies. 
That Alberti the architect should have remained, in a way, 
isolated within his century is not an exceptional occurrence; 
St. Sophia stood in Constantinople as a unique monument, 
for the art of Anthemios and Isidoros was neither understood 
nor continued. Borromini had no immediate followers, but 
he exerted such an influence on the following century that 
some scholars have attempted to establish a cause-and-effect 
relationship between his style and the rococo. In modem 
times, Adolf Loos occupies a situation analogous to that of 
Alberti: he was formed in the United States by his study of 
Richardson and Sullivan, as Alberti was in Rome by his study 
of the antique; when he returned to his native Austria, he was 
not accepted nor understood for at least half a century. 

Of the criticisms advanced by Schlosser and other detractors 
of Alberti's artistic worth, only one is incontestable: that he 
did not personally oversee the execution of his buildings. He 
deluded himself in his belief that it was possible to supervise 
a project from a distance, to create without working on the 
edifice, to insist upon the importance of the “conception” or 
the “significance” of a work rather than the work itself. Was 
this a theoretical precept or just an attitude produced by the 
conditions of his professional practice ? There can be no doubt, 
for in the preface to the De re aedificatoria he declares, ”1 
deflne an architect as one who [is able] to state definitions with 
a sure and admirable method and manner and with imagination 
and spirit; further, in his work he shall have learned to deduce 
(ahsolvere) from the movement of weights and the coiyunction 
and union of bodies whatever may most beautifully be adapte*^ 
to the worthiest uses of man,” The Latin absolvere, no matter 
how it is interpreted, cannot, when it is related to the technical 
creation of the building, have the same meaning as “completing 
entire buildings in the mind,” in the passage quoted earlier 
from De re aedificatoria ( 1 , i), nor can it imply the simple 
“editing” of a project to be executed. It is true that the Aristo- 
telian distinction between form and matter causes him to un- 
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(ierstand the building as . a certain body . . . which consists of 
form, as do other bodies, and matter, of which the first quality 
is the product of intellect and the second is assumed from 
nature: for the first, one must employ imagination and thought; 
for the second, preparation and selectivity" (De re aedifica- 
taria, Preface). It is evident, however, that the architect must 
also know how to choose and prepare everything concerning 
the materials; otherwise it is necessary to explain why so much 
of the treatise is devoted to technical questions and methods 
of construction. In a famous sentence, continually cited by his 
critics, Alberti advises the wise man to draw up the design 
but to refrain from directing the work lest he be blamed for 
the defects of the builders. "Therefore, the repuUtion of the 
adviser should be guarded; it is enough to have offered trust- 
worthy advice and refined drawings to the asker. If, by chance, 
you t^e it upon yourself to oversee and complete the work, 
you can scarcely avoid a situation where all the faults and errors 
of others, whether committed by inexperience or neglect, will 
be blamed on you alone" (De re aedificataria, IX, ii). It seems 
unjust to interpret this a^ anything but practi<^ professional 
advice and to invest it with the weight of a considered theory 
that would postulate for architecture, but not for the other 
arts, a creative process in which design and execution are wide- 
ly separate acts. Since his employment as papal abbreviator 
made his presence on actual projects impossible, it is not sur- 
prising that Alberti attempted to justify his position rationally. 
At the same time his professional precept may also reflect his 
hitter appraisal of Brunelleschi’s experience. Even though he 
distix^ished between himself and the master masons, Brunel- 
leschi had exhausted himself by his assiduous supervision; 
he was convinced that only strict control over the execution 
produces architecture, and he stubbornly refused to entrust 
others with the work or even to let them know his plans. De- 
spite this, the greater part of his work was left incomplete and 
was finished by his followers without true understanding (see 
BKiJNKLLEscHi). Alberti in reaction recommends the opposite 
procedure: to prepare perfect drawings and models and commit 
the execution to diligent and accurate overseers (De re aedifica~ 
toria^ IX, 1 x). Whether or not this often quoted sentence actually 
reflects Alberti’s mode of life, it is certain that he prepared 
precise drawings even for such details as the capitals of the 
Tempio Malatestiano and the splendid ornamental roundels 
of the Shrine of the Holy Sepulcher in the Rucellai Chapel, 
but he did not direct the work. This one fact alone would be 
enough to disqualify him as a genuinely creative architect (for the 
relation between project and architecture, see architectubb), 
for it is impossible to excel in any art without practicing it to 
the full in all its parts, without possessing the skill to the fullest. 

Alberti did have experience in building, as he himself 
affirms in De re aedificatoria. This is a fact that is too often 
overlooked in the reconstruction of his artistic personality. 
Hl^ is studied only as a theorist and as an artist in an attempt 
to establish a cauae-and-effect relationship between his two 
passions. Insufficient emphasis is placed on his role of mediator 
between the theorist and the creator, though it would be most 
illuminating and would best serve to explain his unusual char- 
acter both as intellectual and as ideator. Throughout the pon- 
tificate of Nicholaa V, while he was attending to his own orig- 
wial work from Rome, Alberti occupied a post that we would 
t^all ’^inspector of monuments" or "restorer” today. This work 
required ingenuity, a critical sense, and technical experience. 
I3nlike the historian, the restorer must be eclectic, for he is 
professionally involved and his activity, unlike that of the crea- 
tive architect, presupposes scientific research; great restorers 
arc rarely great artisU. Alberti is an exception to the rule be- 
cause his devotion to the remains of antiquity, like that of the 
entire Renaissance, is not rigid. He did not protest when Si- 
^ismondo Malatesta stripped S. Apollinare in Classe to obtain 
*|wrble for the revetment of the Tempio Malatestiano, nor 
^1(1 he hesitate to transform radically the structural and spa* 
tial organization of the crumbling S. Stefano Rotondo; in fact, 
hi8 work there is particularly significant and revealing. He re- 
®Jored the ancient circular colonnade in the interior, demolished 
the continuous exterior wall, and created a new perimeter by wall- 



Riinini. Tempio Mcliteftiano. plan. Kty\ (x) Walla of the preexistins 
church of 8. Franceaco; (a) walla conatructed by Alberti. 
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ing up the outer colonnade. By these operations he revolu- 
tionized the Early Christian arrangement of the building. He 
made archaeological fidelity subservient to contemporary con- 
cepts and taste, knowledge of the past to creative impulse. 
As Alberti attended to this restoration while writing his treatise 
on architecture, certain of its passages take on the value of a 
'*poetic document.*' The consolidation of the interior colonnade 
with its straight architrave and the walling up of the exterior 
colonnade! where columns supported arches, correspond exactly 
with the passage in De re aedificatoria where he remarks that 
the transition from arch to column is incongruous and that 
architraves should rest on columns, while arches should rest 
on columnae quadranguiae^ that is, on piers. By walling 
up the external colonnade he modified a structure that was 
unacceptable in his eyes and made it consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the antique or for that matter with S. Miniato in 
Florence. Moreover, by abolishing the exterior ambulatory 
he rearranged the Early Christian composition to fulfill the 
ideals of perspective vision. The empty ring surrounded by 
a continvious wall had no spatial significance, and its dimensions 
were indefinable and subject to disrupting half-shadows; in a 
word, it was antithetical to the rigorous geometric construc- 
tion of space by which every natural accident was absorbed 
and annulled by proportion, circumscribed, and interwoven 
with that finite harmony that does not admit of addition or 
subtraction of any part without clear damage to the whole. 
By suppressing the exterior ambulatory and by enclosing the 
structure with a wall made rhythmic by an order of columns, 
he established a tight consonance of the elements, as if a radiat- 
ing series of visual pyramids penetrated the skeleton of the 
diminishing columns. Thus he imposed on what he was will- 
ing to preserve a rational and spatial discipline expressed in 
elements ascertainable **through comparison," in weights and 
intervals logically measured, and in harmony. With Humanistic 
certainty he composed and ordered the transmissions from the 
past, despite the preexisting grammar of forms, into a truly 
Albertian design which "enclosed the entire space of the site" 
{De re aedificatoria^ 1, 7). Is it the theorist or the artist acting 
at S. Stefano Rotondo? Obviously it is not the scholar who 
is obsequious before the ancient structure and most careful 
not to alter it. Nor is it the pure architect who would not re- 
nounce the opportunity to insert his own details, even though 
it upset the spatial organization. It is a third person, the archi- 
tect-critic, the nonartist from the point of view of ap individ- 
ualized artistic style. He is, however, a professional who is 
sure of his own choice and who demonstrates in the act of 
building that he is capable of handling space originally. 

The activity of Alberti as curator and restorer makes it 
easier to understand how Alberti, despite his aristocratic com- 
placency in separating the architect from the builder, had di- 
rect experience with building, that delicate process which 
transforms a drawing into a construction and in turn leads 
into later projects. This, then, bridges his vocations as theorist 
and gs artist and gives a particular nuance to each of them. 
The 10 books of the De re aedifieatoria are full of quotations 
from Greek and Latin writers, ranging from Homer to Firmicus 
Maternus, from Pliny to Vegetius; yet beneath this display 
of erudition and this desire to be called "the Florentine Vitru- 
vius" we sense the vitality of the architect-critic who disowns 
the collector of authoritative texts. "Now I shall relate what- 
ever ... I have collected with the greatest care and diligence 
from the works of the ancients; 1 confess that I have learned 
more by far from the works themselves than from the writers" 
{De re aedificatoria. 111, 16). He is concerned, above all, to 
adapt the traditional building forms to the practical and worldly 
life of the Quattrocento, as he analyzes hospitals, prisons, 
theaters, and gardens. But throughout he is more interested 
in the organization of space than in the literal transposition 
of the orders or of the other elements of the architecture of 
antiquity. Significantly he insists, "1 speak not as a mathema- 
tician but as an artist" (De re aedificatoria, VI, 7). His daily 
visits to ancient ruins were certainly not a pretext to establish 
or to corroborate a new idiom, as was the case with other con- 
temporary architects who had more artistic temperaments. 


It js exactly this historical and precise knowledge of the monu. 
mepts that kept him from creating an ideology, from believing | 
in the possibility of creating a universal law for architectural 1 
beauty. If he studies the "species and varieties" of the past, < 
it is not "that by transferring their plana into our work we 
may cling to them as though bound by laws, but so that, in- 
structed by them, and adding new discoveries, we may strive, 
if possible, to gain a measure of praise equal to theirs, or even 
greater" (De re aedificatoria, 1, 9). How removed this attitude 
is from the somew^t hypocritical lip service that we sense in 



Mantua. S. Sebaatiano, plan. 


the writing of the more dogmatic theorists, especially in the 
light of Alberti's later statement: "And I shall approve if, in 
the new inventions of works, the most accepted methods of 
the ancients are present and if in these works the new discoveries 
of the intellect are not lacking" (De re aedificatoria, IX, 10). 
This reveals the subtle critical nature of Alberti's inspiration. 
This principle is the motivation of the curator and the restorer 
in his daily practice and the result of a truly felt experience, 
and it serves to define, if not actually to compartmentalize, the 
mysterious figure of Alberti the architect. This "problem of the 
Renaissance" does not fully enter into a "history of creativity,” 
but is definitely outside the orbit of the "history of expression.” 
It is the problem of the architect-critic, a description that could 
not be applied to Filarete, Francesco di Giorgio, or Palladio, 
to Serlio, Vignola, or Guarini, to Theo van Doesburg, Gropius, 
or Le Corbusier, or perhaps to any other theorist or formulizer 
of "poetics," because in these men either the artist outweighs the 
theorist or the theorist the artist, or — a third possibility — the 
two activities remain substantially distinct and disconnected. 
So the term "critic-architect" does not apply to a category but 
serves to characterize the artistic personality of Alberti. 

The statement of Alberti's critical thought as it can be read 
from his buildings has been clearly summarized by Wittkower. 
"In the relatively short period of twenty years Alberti passed 
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through the whole range of classical revivals possible during 
the Renaissance. He developed from an emotional to an archaeo- 
logical outlook. Next he subordinated classical authority to 
the logic of the wall structure. And finally he repudiated ar- 
chaeology and objectivity and used classical architecture as a 
storehouse which supplied him with the motives for a free 
and subjective planning of wall architecture*' (ArchiUctural 
Principles in the Age of Humanism, 2d ed., London, 1952, p. 49). 
The sequence of these critical passages can be usefully altered 
by taking into account the work in Ferrara, the Rucellai Palace, 
the Rucellai Chapel, and the choir of SS. Annunaiata and by 
reversing "emotional" and "archaeological." This formula 
will clarify a process that gradually overcame the positions 
expressed in De re aedificatoria and became more and more 
subjective. 

There are no truly archaeological connotations derived 
from a precise antique model, except in the Arco del Cavallo 
at Ferrara, which was first attributed to Alberti by Adolfo 
Venturi. The campanile of the cathedral at Ferrara, despite 
the somewhat unresolved .handling of the double arches com- 
pressed by the comer piers, reveals Alberti's preference for 
an elementary geometry of related volumes, which in this tower 
takes the form of four superimposed cubes. 

In the Tempio Malatestiano at Rimini (pls. 51, 52, fig. 
194) archaeological references are no longer consistent. To 
compare the Arch of Augustus at Rimini or the Arch of Con- 
stantine in Rome to the fa9ade does not take into account the 
fact that the building was designed as a two-story structure. 
Nor does it explain Alberti's strong sense of the wall as a com- 
pact structure which leads him to engage the columns by cut- 
ting them through their diameter instead of through one-third 
of their thickness according to the classic rule. To compare 
the arched treatment of the side walls to Roman aqueducts 
IS even more imprecise if one considers the high stylobate of 
Istrian stone that terminates and frames the seven great arches 
and, by isolating the stnicture from the landscape, enhances the 
effect of a "universal harmony of the parts." The Tempio is 
perfect and self-sufiicient; it dominates the city. 

Let us not forget that in this work Alberti had been con- 
fronted with the task of transforming the Gothic church of 
S. Francesco. His experience as a restorer stood him in good 
stead. He considered it futile to alter the interior and left Mat- 
teo de* Pasti to rearrange it until he could bring it to a worthy 
Renaissance climax by opening out the space under the large 
hemispherical dome. The medal struck by Matteo de' Pasti 
in 1450 (PL, 52) presents a weak and perhaps inexact represen- 
tation of the dome he had in mind: it appears to be raised 
on a high drum, but in truth it was intended to be set into its 
supporting block like the dome of the Pantheon. Alberti had 
intransigent theories about the shape of domes. When Antonio 
Manctti criticized the design of the dome because it was not 
twice as tall as its width, he had in mind Brunelleschi's monu- 
mental though Gothically slim dome for the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence. To his objections Alberti replied: "1 trust the builders 
of baths, of the Pantheon, and of all these great things more 
than I do him [i.e., Manetti], and I trust reason more than I 
do him. If he is set in his ways, I shall not be surprised if he 
frequently errs." Hie conception of space in this case seeks 
its confirmation in the Pantheon and the dome of the Baths 
of Diocletian. Even though Brunelleschi had to resolve the 
Gothic character of the Cathedral of Florence in a modified 
verticality, the problem at S. Francesco was entirely different. 
Here the dome served to give new proportions to the space 
by making the wide nave open out into a sort of ideal rotunda 
similar to the one he was to plan for the Annunziata in Florence. 
Alberti's attitude concerning the interior of S. Francesco is 
unlike his approach to the restoration of S. Stefano 
Rotondo, the theory of which he expressed in a letter to Matteo 
de’ Pasti: "We have to help what has already been done, not 
*poil what has to be done." What he means is that it is pointless 
to attend to details; it is possible to "help out" what exists by 
t^overing the nave and chapels with curved and swelling roofa 
which will lead up to the great dome. The method confirms 
principle foUowed by the restorer; it is "corrective" in nature 


but in the grand manner, unlike the thin, tentative solutions 
of Matteo de' Pasti. Thanks to a new conception of scale, the 
existing churdi could be transformed into something different 
and timely without altering a single old wall. The barrel 
vault made of wood was to cover the nave and lead up to a 
domed circular space prefiguring the project designed 30 years 
later for S. Andrea in Mantua. 

His position in regard to the exterior of S. Francesco is 
the same. The comparison with Palladio’s work on the Basil- 
ica of Vicenza hardly seems appropriate. Palladio did not 
"correct" but recast the old into the new. Alberti oaly enclosed 
the old box in a modem case. Contrary to appearances, he 
behaves almost like a "scientific" restorer. He refuses to con- 
tinue or to alter the older building; in fact, along the flanks 
he isolates it from the new structure by more than 18 inches. 
The lack of corre^ndence between the window^ of the Goth- 
ic church and the new marble facing it for him a mark of 
probity and respect. The flanks of the new building confirm 
Alberti's remat k: "llxe whole rationale of architecture turns on 
this point. . . a aolid, entire, and unified wall" {De re aedificatoria, 
III, x). The wall is whole; and the great arcades give it depth 
and a third dimension. Puritanical in his horror of decorative 
or coloristic sensuousness, he recommends that in temples 
"there should be nothing that does not savor of philosophy" 
{De re aedificatoria, V II, 10). This is why the piers are smooth, 
the lower part of the plinth quite plain, its comice and comers 
clear and sharp. 

The problem of Alberti's design for the facade of the Tempio 
Malatestiano is controversial. Neither Matteo’s medal, Alberti's 
letters, nor any reconstruction succeeds in giving a precise 
idea of it. What should have been the first fagade of the Ren- 
aissance, leaving aside the Pazzi Chapel, which is also unfin- 
ished, is in fact undecipherable. It is built against the old 
building, and unlike the flanks, there is no distinction between 
container and contained. The facade adheres to the volume; 
it attempts to absorb and subdue it, and perhaps because of 
this ambition it was never completed. Matteo de’ Pasti's medal 
shows the central portal flanked by two deep openings resting 
on a stylobate like the arches on the sides. But their depth, 
cut into the thickness of the wall, was not only insufficient to 
contain sarcophagi but endangered the solidity of the structure 
to such a degree that Alberti was forced to reduce them to 
niches. His intention of turning the comer and continuing 
the row of arcades on the flanks was frustrated. Nowadays 
the depth of the niches is walled up. As a result the entire 
perspective and three-dimensional conception of the facade 
have been destroyed. The central arch, whose greater height 
was emphasized by the vertical spring of the decorative rinceau, 
was intended to stand visually in front of the lateral openings. 
This effect of depth was heightened by accentuating the frame 
of the door and setting it back within the depth of the arch. 
The wall treatment was exu'iched by four engaged columns 
above which the entablature and cornice were broken out. 
The two central columns were continued in the pilasters of 
the upper zone, which were meant to enclose a window with 
three openings crowned by an arch with foliate motifs. On either 
side a curved half lunette marked the height of the new vaulted 
covering of the interior. This entire concept is too complicated 
to be satisfying. Here lively imagination attempts to overcome 
the "architecture of criticism" and fails. Alberti was unable to 
be a pure artiat freed from a critical context, from a rationality 
working in contact with a text to be corrected or argued. With- 
in the limits of an esthetic committed to the concept of tlie 
wall he began to create a splendid perspectival facade baaed 
first on the central arch, second on the lateral openings re- 
echoing the flanks, and third on the rather low door. However, 
when he had to crown this with a second order, he became em- 
broiled in an attempt to give three-dimensionality to the cross 
section of the roof. He did not know how to proportion the 
window and the arch or how to conclude without recourse to 
a Venetian decorative flourish. 

At S. Maria Novella in Florence (pl. 53), Alberti seems 
to criticize his own failings at Rimini. Here, too, he accepts 
everything that had been built before him, including the round 
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window, which he had violently rejected at Rimini — against 
the advice of Matteo de* Fasti — in favor of his *'triforium/’ 
Moreover, he accepts the basic terms of the medieval organic 
zation and does not attempt to impose a three-dimensional per- 
spectival effect on it. In the splendid motif of the entrance, 
he unites the arcade and the portal and eliminates any pic- 
turesque effects. He does not, however, refrain from imprinting 
a thoroughgoing **modemity*' on the structure as a whole. 
The operation unfolds almost like a theorem. The rectangle 
of the lower zone is defined, above all, by the two end pilasters. 
Then it is subdivided by four columns which have the function 
of circumscribing and isolating the medieval section and of 
enhancing the dimensions and depth of the central arch. In 
order to avoid the difficulties encountered at Rimini in c<m- 
necting the upper and lower zones, he separates them with 
a high fascia and an incrustation consisting of a series of small 
squares. The fascia is framed by the cornice and by the con- 
tinuation of the lateral pilasters. It is brought into direct 
contact with the preexisting round window, depriving it of 
the pg^onderant role it would have played in the medieval 
sche^ and integrating it into the new structure. The whole 
upper level seems to rest on two compositional intentions: 
to assimilate the round window (which had been restricted by 
the tangential wall areas and deemphasized by the decorative 
frame that forms, above and at either side of the pilasters, 
a continuous unit crowned by the fine triangular pediment), and 
to combine the aedicula and the central fascia effectively, 
thus relating the upper to the lower zone of the facade. The 
delicate play between the columns and the central wall areas 
is not adequate to achieve this end. The flat volutes with their 
heavy profiles — their flatness distinguishes them (torn the 
baroque — repeat the form of the round window with their 
circular decoration. Thus they counteract the upward thrust 
and pull it down as no other element could do with equal 
efficacy. They may be said to constitute a “corrective’* expe- 
dient, a critical resource, but they solve in an original way the 
unsolved problem poaed at Rimini of how to fill the upper 
lateral “voids.” Here the volute profiles form the diagonab 
of imaginary squares that give definite form to the voids. Finally, 
the whole composition is resolved by the basic module of the 
square. The central fascia unites wi^ the lower order to form 
two squares; the aedicula is inscribed in a square; there are 
two squares in the space running between the pairs of pilasters; 
there are six squares in the portal. As in any coih positional 
analysis, a somewhat mechanical impression is conveyed by 
this discussion. It can, in fact, be noted to a certain extent in 
the finished work, particularly in its desire to conquer by any 
means, even if eclectic, the problems of Rimini. Despite its 
rational and logical foundation, the facade of S. Maria Novella 
is one of the most brilliant “critical discourses” of Alberti 
the architect. 

It is rather difficult to understand how Alberti can be 
denied the Palazzo Rucellai (pls. 54, 55), also in Florence, 
particularly when Bernardo Rossellino, to whom it has been 
attributed, shows clearly in the Piccolomini Palace in Pienza 
that he never understood Alberti’s syntax. It is true that the 
spatial organization of the building lacks sufficient rigor. Fi- 
larete's statement that it had been done “anew” could perhaps 
be interpreted to mean that Alberti accepted an earlier internal 
distribution without troubling himself much with the court, 
which has the traditional treatment of arches on columns, a 
motif which is opposed to his principles. The facade, however, 
is probably Alberti’s most original invention, A web of lightly 
projecting pilasters combines concepts of antique derivation 
with those of Brunelleschi and Michelozzo. It gives a vertical 
rhythm to the facade and orders its vertical development by 
means of the superimposed orders. Alberti’s ratio is expressed 
by the compartments between similar members. It creates a 
module which, whether it is understood as the emergence on 
the surface of the imagined structure of the interior or as a 
cross section of the visual pyramid, constitutes a formal state- 
ment of considerable import. It is perhaps Alberti’s most 
brilliant and incisive critical attainment. This conceptual idea, 
however, is not the sole value of this work. One need only 


eompare the fa9ades of the Palazzo Rucellai in Florence and 
the Palazzo Piccolomini in Pienza to discover how the copy 
disregards all the artistic statements of the original, The module 
ia quite different. It is approximately two squares in the Pa, 
lazio Rucellai, while it is widened and indefinite at Pienza. 
In Florence the voussoirs of the arches that frame the windows 
span the distance between window and pilaster; in the Picco- 
lomini Palace the segmentation of the stone between pilaster 
and window is inept and weak. The stylobate is necessarily 
interrupted for the doors in Florence, but immediately above 
them are placed square windows which reestablish the unity 
of the wall by their horizontal rhythms. In Pienza, however, 
the whole motif is garbled. In Alt^rd’s work the passage from 
the colonnette of the window to the upper arches ia broken 
by a clearly defined architrave, while RtMsellino’a copy repeats 
the expedient in such a trite and decorative manner that it 



unites the lunette to the lower part of the window as one com- 
plete opening. Two more characteristics distinguish these two 
buildings. The extrados of the window arches of the upper 
story in Pienza touch the crowning cornices. In Florence, 
however, they are much lower and “support” a section of solid 
wall. Furthermore, the pilasters, which barely break the surface 
in the Palazzo Rucellai, are clearly separated from the wall in 
Pienza. Because of these two misunderstandings, Rossellino’s 
building is characterized by the banal motif of superimposed 
orders formed by the pilasters and trabeation and by wall 
panels inset with the windows. The horizontal and vertical 
articulation of the superimposed orders in Alberti’s building 
is true to the web of the wall. At Rimini a transition between 
the voids of the arcades and the mural solids of the upper section 
is provided by the medallions placed in the spandrels at a 
height adequate to overcome the static nature of the wall 
without disrupting its consistency; at S. Maria Novella the 
banded pilasters and the columns of the ground floor proje^ 
to organize the heterogeneous elements of the fa9ade, while 
in the aedicula they project just enough to balance the domi- 
nance of the central oculus; in the Palazzo Rucellai the texture 
of the rustication allows the pilasters to emerge almost without 
recourse to actual projection, as if they were minor interruptions 
of the compact design. “Circumscriptidn is nothing but the 
drawing of an outline, which when done with too apparent a 
line does not indicate a matgin of the plane but a neat cleavage,” 
says one passage of Della pittura {On Paintings trans. Spencer, 
p. 68). Rossellino had certainly not considered this statement. 
“Light and shade make things appear in relief’’ (On Painting, 
trans. Spencer, p. 8z). There is another passage foat almost 
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aeems his own chancterizatioti of the Rucellai Palace, even 
though it refers to painting. **It is a thin veil, finely woven, 
dyed whatever color pleases you and with larger threads in the 
parallels as you prefer. This veil 1 place between the eye and 
the thing seen, so [that] the visual pyramid penetrates through 
the thinness of the veil” (On PainHnu, trsns. Spencer, pp. 68-9). 

How is it possible to refuse Alberti the Rucellai Palace? 
Does it seem too Florentine and insufficiently “Roman,” 
nuuestic, and plastic and too far from the rich cadences of the 
Tempio Malatestiano ? This circumstance especially underlines 
another of Alberti's qualities — a versatility with fonns attuned 
to the character of the patron. To the Humanist Pope Nich- 
olas V he dedicated a treatise; to Sigismondo, the condottiere 
of unrestrained ambition, a triumphal arch; to Giovanni Ru- 
ccllai, a worldly merchant, a noble house “tastefully adorned, 
more pleasant than proud” (De re aedificatoria, V, 3). The Ru- 
cellai Palace is such a masterpiece that one would be tempted 
to see Alberti as a true artist, not just an architect-critic, 
but for one renuuning doubt. It is not a question of the 
heavy cornice, which fun9tion8 uncertainly as a crown both to 
the top story and to the palace as a whole, but of the length 
of the building. How many times should the module be re- 
peated ? Five times, as in the original project it is said to have 
been, with only one door ? Or eight times, as the most credible 
hypothesis would have it, with a “solid” wall area in the center 
reminiscent of Brunelleschi ? Or even more times ? With what 
proportions and in what manner consonant with the module 
could Alberti have brought the sequence to its conclusion? 
It is an important question, particularly since the treatment 
of the comer is not characteristic of a terminal nsotif. Since 
a sure answer cannot be given, we must be content to judge 
this building outside the limits of Alberti's definition of “fi- 
nitio” — that virtue by which nothing can be added or sub- 
tracted and which Alberti himself considered a fundamental 
corollary of the creative act. 

The Florentine flavor of the Palazzo Rucellai, which has 
surprised more than one of Alberti's biographers, cannot be 
explained solely by these considerations or by the Alberti- 
Urunelleschi dilemma proposed by Schlosser. He demonstrates 
a feeling for the milieu — a necessary quality in a good restorer — 
which is met with even in some of the minor works attributed 
to him. This is true of the apse of S. Martino at Gargalandi 
near Signa — Alberti enjoyed a benefice from this church for 
years — where the fluted pilasters, derived from those of S. Maria 
Novella, support an architrave and then an arch which is 
incapable of circumscribing the volume of the Romanizing 
niche. It is even true of the little Loggia Rucellai which rises 
opposite the Palazzo and is traditional in form almost to the 
point of anonymity. Later generations, in closing its openings, 
have added a “correction” Alberti probably would have approved. 

The same applies to the Rucellai Chapel in Florence. 
Here the spatial scansion of the pilasters, of the architrave 
with its strigilated frieze, and of the semicircular arches dividing 
the barrel vault into sections is purely Florentine in tone. 
I’he sole personal accent is provided by high-placed windows, 
which seem to hang from the trabeation by a ribbon of fronds; 
these are related proportionally to the wall squares in a character- 
istically Albertian manner. However, some things permitted 
nn artist arc not allowed in an architect-critic. Al^ough usual 
and basic in the 15th-century Florentine lexicon of forms, 
the half pilasters used at the comers seem out of place under 
the majestic architrave and even more so in the space of the 
altar. The Shrine of the Holy Sepulcher (pl. 50) in the 
i^hapel is a “theoretical” composition; rigorously doctrinaire, it 
need not detain us long here. The artist’s hand appears in 
the triple order of squares interrupted by pilasters on the front 
»nd sides and even more in the unfluted pilasters of the apse 
Without their bases and capitals. They seem a clearly “meta- 
physical” version of those on the Palazzo Rucellai. The fanciful 
hsttlement,” a clearly Venetian reminiscence, seems scarcely 

hamnony with the classic dado it crowns. It is ceruinly 
an exotic motif but chosen for very rational reasons. The space 
>n the chapel would not actually allow the encumbering pres- 
<^nce of the Holy Sepulcher, which exists only for itself and 


sits there without a movement under its crushingly heavy 
comice, if Alberti had i>ot devised a way, controversial though 
it may be, to establish a relation between the shrine and the 
ceiling of the chapel. As an experienced critic searching through 
the lexicon of architectural forms for an element capable of 
mediating the passage from the shrine to the ceiling, Al- 
berti was impelled to choose the characteristic motif of Ve- 
netian palaces of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (see 
SANMicHELi). Although the expedient is rather “intellectual,” 
through it the Holy Sepulcher i.s at home in the space of the 
chapel. It seems less brusque if the pinnacles are interpreted not 
as the conclusion of the shrine, from which they sre detached 
intelligently by numerous openings, but as a free design suspend- 
ed in space and hence without weight or support. They form an 
airy mediation between two constructions, one mural, the other 
volumetric. - 

Because of the modifications made in the fa9ade of S. Se- 
bastiano (pl. 56, figs. zoz. 206) in Mantua following Alberti's 
second project, it is advisable to analyze this work after discussing 
the Church of S. Andrea (px.s. 57, 58, fig. 204). In fact, S. Se- 
baatiano reflects the final crisis in /Jberti’s vocabulary of fomsa, 
while S* Andrea represents the apex of a composition carried 
out according to the principles of “proportion, ' the “visual 
pyramid,” and the “penetration of light.” The organization 
of the space m S. Andrea is unusually rigorous and ia based 
on the module of a square about 60 ft. on a side. Three modules 
form the nave, one the crossing of the four arms, one the vol- 
ume of the apse, and one each arm of the transept. The height 
of the comice is also one modular unit. One-half module 
determines the width of the m^or chapels, and one-third 
module their depth, the remaining space defining the width 
of the minor chapels. Hence there are three cubes under the 
immense coffered vault or five cubes along the length of the 
entire church. Along the sides there is an alternation of gran- 
diose arches that reach up to the comice and are bounded by 
pilasters that circumscribe the exterior walls of the minor 
chapels. Alberti did not like the basilican scheme, which he 
judged less suitable for a sacred structure than the central 
plan because of its secular origins. He did not like the staccato 
repetition of elements, the effects of illusionistic dissolution, 
nor the lack of consistency in the juxtaposition of its three- 
dimensional “quantities.” The basilican form is accepted here, 
however, but challenged in each of these traditional character- 
istics. The cubic blocks of the minor chapels break up the 
longitudinal succession of voids. They effectively destroy the 
independent existence of the aisles and divide up the nave 
wall in terms of perspectival groupings. This is enough to 
absorb any indefiniteness implicit in the longitudinal system 
and to give it a proportional “definiteness.” In order to secure 
the unity of the nave with the volumes of the transept and 
apse, Alberti devised a continuous trabeation that binds the 
entire space together. Here again, as in the Tempio Malate- 
stiano, the image is incomplete without the dome. The one 
built later by Filippo Juvara is slender and lighted, while 
Alberti had planned it to be hemispherical and blind so that 
no light deriving from it would interrupt or dissolve the care- 
fully organized rhythm of solids and voids. The profuse dec- 
oration from the end of the i8th century, which is so anti- 
thetical to the principles of abstention from decoration and 
chromatism which Alberti prescribed for churches, makes it 
even more difficult to understand the visual impact of the 
original work. The planning of the three fa9ades, at the entrance 
and the arms of the transept, takes its start from a critical 
evaluation of the mistakes at Rimini. As well as adhering to 
the volumes of the church, the facades break away and form 
vast atria. Their composition picks up again the module of 
the interior — a central arch backed by a barrel vault and 
flanked by two solid areas framed by pilasters raised on high 
pedestals. The architectural style, however, is weaker. The 
pilasters do not effectively contain the arch, which rests on 
a smaller order that is almost independent of the larger. The 
solids between the pilasters are not so unified as in the interior 
and become weakened in the areas over the lateral doors, the 
niches, the trabeation (which faila to link the central section 
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securely to the flanks), and finally the round*topped windows 
that neither reach the m^jor architrave nor are low enough 
to set in order the unity of the wail. In the theoretical organ- 
ization the problem of the fa9ade is resolved by means of a 
planar projection of the internal disposition. Here again, 
however, the problem of the exterior representation of the 
barrel vault above is posed just as it was at Rimini. Alberti 
quickly pushes aside any idea of repeating the central gallery 
and decides to place a triangular pediment over the whole of 
the lower order. This, however, creates a difficulty; if the 
window that lights the nave must rest above the pediment, 
the latter will be too low, as it actually is. If the frontispiece 
covers all the cross section of the vault and the window is 
inserted in it, it will be too high. The artist and the critic 
become lost between the two alternatives. The expedient of 
separating the facade from the concatenation of the whole 
organism is well intentioned and in this case legitimate, yet 
it is this one characteristic that makes the whole fa9ade seem 
incondusive. 

The intelior of S. Sebastiano, recently restored, mirrors the 
crystalline and purist ideal of the centralized temple dreamed 
of by Alberti (pl. 56). It is a cube at the center of a Greek- 
cross unit, stretching out in three arms toward semicircular 
apses and in the fourth toward the openings of the entrance. 
The stereometric and demonstrable purity of the spatial organ- 
ization is in direct contrast to the execution of the architraves, 
capitals, brackets, and portals of the atrium with their massive- 
ness and archaeological flavor. Here Alberti’s distinction be- 
tween ’’beauty” and ’’ornament” is most useful in understanding 
how the spurious decorative elements can be absorbed by the 
force of the composition: ’’Beauty is a unity with a fixed plan 
of all the parts in that of which they are part; so that to add, 
diminish, or change is possible in no respect without rendering 
the whole less beautiful” (De re aedificatoria, VI, a). This -is 
the peremptory demand of true architecture. Ornament, how- 
ever, is applied and nonessential. ’’Ornament will be, in some 
sense, a subsidiary thing, a certain reflection of beauty and, 
as it were, a complement to the work” (loc* cit.). Finally, even 
the ugly and the grotesque can serve beauty if they break the 
monotony of the theoretical schema and serve to bind the geom- 
etry to the material. An awareness of the subsidiary and 
integrating character of decorative details, even though in op- 
posing taste, is implicit in the Albertian theory. Thus it would 
be absurd to criticize him for trusting unskilled workmen 
with those details which he did not believe fundamental. This 
is relevant both to the church as a whole and to the atrium. 

The problem of the fayade is somewhat diSerent, for a 
change that reduced the number of pilasters followed the orig- 
inal project of 1460 by 10 years. What was the original project 
like ? Among the many conjectures Wittkower’s seems the 
most convincing. Atop a high stair, which repeats Alberti’s 
typical isolation of the church from its surroundings, six slightly 
projecting pilasters form with their high trabcation a square 
topped by a generous triangular frontispiece. Into this theoreti- 
cally exact relation of the members a critical thought intrudes 
— the necessity, already indicated in early works, of expressing 
the integrity of the wall. To achieve this end, the door openings 
are made to cut irregularly into the plane. Their form and height 
vary; three are rectangular and two arched. An even more 
courageous expedient occurs in the triangle of the frontispiece. 
It is placed in contact with the lower square, the architrave 
is broken, and an arch is inserted. In 1470 while he was working 
out the fa9ade of S. Andrea, which resolved with its deep voids 
the problem posed at Rimini, Alberti began to rethink this 
project and eliminated the second and fifth pilasters in order 
to accentuate the compactness of the wall. It is a final critical 
act of considerable significance, even though it does not succeed 
in redeeming artistically a work which is too beset with thorny 
problems to be judged on the concrete level of artistic creation. 
By eliminating these two pilasters he places in doubt his own 
formal vocabulary as seen at the Palazzo Rucellai and S. Andrea. 
In effect he is rethinking his entire compositional technique, 
from the point of view of eurhythmic proportions that are imme- 
diately understandable in their visual play on the wall, as he 


had slated in it the De re aedificatoria. It means that he 
wished to concentrate on other effects — effects that are more 
picturesque and more remote in antiquity, less logical and serene 
but decidedly more dramatic. This wo^d seem to be the fin^ 
position of Alberti the architect and the critic of architecture, 
pointedly and unfortunately the critic of his own. 



Mantua, S. Andrea, plan. 


The motif of the broken architrave can be referred to me- 
dieval precedent, although it probably derives from the arch 
at Orange. The organization of the rotunda of the Annunziata 
(pL. 58) certainly derives from the Minerva Medica in Rome. 
Here Alberti could have realized the program envisaged ear- 
lier for the Tempio Malatestiano and betrayed by his builders 
at S. Andrea — the program of placing a hemispherical dome^ 
like those of the Pantheon or the Baths of Diocletian, over s 
unified nave. The dream of antiquity, however, seems to have 
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lost its attraction for Alberti, whose life was now drawing to 
a close. Instead, there came forward another idea based on 
late antiquity, tending to relax the consistency of the wall, to 
overcome the elementary stereometry by breaking up the circle 
and the cylinder with the atmospheric openings of nine great 
niches. Given the organization of the church and the earlier 
work by Michelozzo, this dream could not be carried out. 
The transition from a unified longitudinal space to a circular 
choir is, moreover, such a difficult problem that it could not 
be resolved until much later when the formal vocabulary had 
been freed from the restraining limits of the 1 5th century. 
Alberti himself had tested it at Rimini (we do not know whether 
the absence of the transept is due to him or to Matteo), though 
he carefully avoided repeating it at S. Andrea, for which he 
provided a broad transept. Vignola did not wish to face this 
problem squarely in the Gesti, for, even though the lateral 
volumes under the dome continue the depth of the chapels, 
he has compressed the transept, but he has not eliminated it 
altogether. The hrst artistic solution of the problem is in the 
Redcntore at Venice with .Palladio's conception of set-back 
spaces ai^ the illusionistic breaking up of the wall. Here at 
the Annunziata it is above all a question of cultural experience, 
which is of the greatest interest because it gives substance to 
Alberti’s last researches. The ''grammatical and syntactical** 
defects of this idea were quickly pointed out, first by Giovanni 
Aldubrandini and then by Vasari. The nine niches carved 
into the wall constitute a series of functionally useless chapels. 
The union of the church and the choir by means of an enormous 
arch is clumsy; the way its archivolt is required to follow the 
curve of the rotunda on one side and the plane of the wall 
on the other is a moat unusual "compositional mode.** The 
niches and arches without the screens of the Pantheon seem 
to lean back as a result of an optical effect that Vasari character- 
ised as "extremely unfortunate.'* Even if we imagine it all 
white, free of decoration, as Alberti wanted it, this rotunda 
does not stand up. It does not have a "sense of proportion,** 
it does not seem complete, nor does it have the energy to 
more than half complete. 

Why, then, did AJberti refuse to surrender to the opposition 
and assert in a haughty reply to objections that "it will be the 
most beautiful thing ffiat ever was; they [i.e., the critics] do 
not understand it because they are not accustomed to see such 
things; when they do sec it, it will seem more beautiful to them 
than a cruciform church,'* as a representative of the Gonzagas 
in Florence reported ? What could his enemies have understood 
in a work that departs from the assonance formulated mathemat- 
ically in parts, which had been the theoretical canon of Alberti ? 
I'his assonance is now lost in atmospheric effects, in the rare- 
fied mural shell, the control of the "design,** the rigorous 
composition, the rational introduction of light. Any reply 
must rest on opinion and intuition, but the rotunda of the An- 
nunziata, particularly if taken with the second project for the 
fa9ade of S. Sebastiano, seems to indicate weariness, if not 
disgust, with the principles elaborated 20 years earlier by the 
theorist. Alberti*8 final architectural activity can be compared 
to the organic late work Sullivan did after his long structural 
experience and to the aggressively plastic researches of Le 
Corbusier after the 1930s, particularly his purist demonstra- 
tions. It is not accidental that a "baroque moment’* has been 
mentioned — in an unsatisfactory yet suggestive manner — for 
all three. Far from being an arbitrary selection from an antique 
encyclopedia of forms, as Wittkower sees them, these works 
anticipate the Renaissance crisis of proportion and perspective. 
The theorist, the writer of treatises, docs not have the time or 
the means to review his position. It is the moment in which 
the architect-critic embarrasses the writer with confusing insights 
which will be slowly rediscovered and reexperienced by Palladio 
and Scamozzi and by the mannerists and the architects of the 
t7th century, and which will not find a conceptual schematiza- 
hon for two more centuries. Alberti seems to have known 
intuitively the relativity of proportions as geometrically conceived. 
He reve^ a new world in which a measure, a relationship, 
a geometric figure no Icmger exists in itself as an eternal and 
autonomous value but aa a function of changing human, figur- 


ative, psychological, and luminiatic sensations. This is the 
crisis, or the overcoming of self, of Alberti’s whole developmcpt 
— the discovery of irrational values, the incommensurability 
of spatial forms in light. We are at die chapel of Ronchamp 
or at Chandigarh looking back at the Savoye House or the Swiss 
Pavilion, to take up the admittedly imprecise analogy between 
Alberti and Le (Corbusier again. This is a phase of his work 
that can be interpreted as a late vitality or a fervor bom of the 
fear of growing old. In Alberti, however, it seems a stage thM 
is perfectly consonant with the labored critical process of hia 
building. In his final inspiration, in these unwished works 
with their Michelangelesque scowl, he lacks certituip. New 
problems and cares well up. The "ordinatio,** the "concinnitaa,” 
no longer serve Alberti on the eve of his death any more than 
the security of antique sources do. He is no longer supported 
by his faith in structural integrity, by the clarity of the visual 
web of the Palazzo Rucellai, by the reasoned poetry of S. An- 
drea and the interior of S. Sebastiano, by the touch of wit in 
the crowning of the Holy Sepulcher in the Rucellai Chapel. 
In the choir of the Annunziata there is a completely personal 
vision that was perhaps somewhat mysterious even for Alberti. 
The expressive phenomenology of this woric has been interpreted 
as a return to late antique themes or as the foreshadowing of 
late-Renaisaance and mannerist themes. These two periods 
are supcrfictaUy so similar and historically ao different that 
they underscore by antithesis the originality of the late work 
of Alberti the architect. 

Bruno Zevi 

Our knowledge of Alberti's other artistic activities is rela- 
tively slight. A study that could systematically bring together 
contemporary statements on hia role as an artist does not exist. 
There are numerous references to his activity as a painter and 
as a sculptor. In all probability this activity can be referred 
to the period of his stay in Florence (1434-36) during the enle 
of Pope Eugenius IV from Rome, which had revolted against 
him. It can be related aa well to Donatello, whom he had known 
in Rome, and to Brunelleschi, particularly for perspective He 
is said to have painted, carved, and modeled in wax during his 
leisure hours (Bonucci, 1 , p. 26; IV, p. 46). Recent attributiona 
by Kurt Badt are unconvincing (Mitt, dee Kunsthistorischen 
Inst. inFlorcnz, VIII, 1958, fasc. 2, pp. 78-87). Landino owned 
works by Alberti and mentions them in his Apologia dei Fiorentini, 
In the dedication of De re aedificatoria to Lorenzo de' Medici, 
Poliziano calls him an excellent painter and sculptor. Borghini 
names him among the painters (Riposo^ Florence, 1584, p. 42). 
Razzi {Compendi delle tnte dei pittori^ Codice nazionale horentino, 
23, XVII, fol. 57) and Vasari (Milaneai ed., II, p. 546; Am. cd., 
trans. Blashfield and Hopkins, II, p. 60) place slight value on 
his painting, but both admit hr is a good draftsman and de- 
signer of perspectives. Vasari in particular praises his ability 
to render an architectural project; he mentions a drawing in 
his collection of a plan by Alberti to cover Ponte S. Angelo 
with a roof. He also mentions a predella containing "three little 
narrative scenes and several perspectives" in a destroyed chapel 
on the Ponte alia Carraia, a self-portrait in the Rucellai Palace 
done with a convex mirror in the Flemish manner, and a panel 
with rather large figures done in "chiaro c scuro.*' He says 
further that Alberti painted a perspcctival view of Venice 
showing St. Mark's, the figures being executed by other hands. 
The whole, he says, was one of the best creations of his activity 
as a painter. If Vasari's statements are correct, we can de- 
duce a considerable variety of tendencies, from a close adher- 
ence to Tuscan interest in monumentality to experiments 
based on Flemish influences. His connections with ffie artists 
of Florence, with whom a fruitful interaction must have taken 
place, has yet to be investigated. Many perspective and 
geometric designs from treatises have been published by Bo- 
nucci. 

Alberti's theoretical interest in the theater also deserves a 
brief glance. His reconstnictionB of ancient theaters in his 
De re aedificatoria had an extraordinary effect on the develop- 
ment of later theater design. At the court of Ferrara, where 
the first consciously classic dramas were staged, Prisciano freely 
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ptraphrased passages from Alberti (Ms. of the Biblioteca Estense 
at Modena). It is possible that the prefect for the first per« 
manent theater of modem times presented to Raffaello Riario 
in i486 (in the dedication of Vitruviuses De ArckitectHra in an 
edition of Veroli), originated from an idea of Alberti's. 

As for stage design, Alberti is probably chiefly responsible 
for the modem concept of the scene as a perspective box. His 
only comedy, Philodoxeus^ composed at Bologna about 1426, 
is the first to use a unified setting in the Latin manner — that 
is, as the 15th century understood Roman antiquity. The char- 
acters, who are treated as allegorical types with clearly defined 
attributes after the manner of Lucian, carry out the action of 
the play in a street. The buildings and their location can be 
deduced approximately from the text and from indications 
in Alberti's other writings. A hypothetical reconstruction of 
this Humanistic stage would show close aflinities with the anon- 
ymous architectural perspectives at Urbino, Berlin, and Bal- 
timore, which were certainly done well after Alberti's death 
(cf. R. Krautheimer, “The Tragic and Comic Scene of the Ren- 
aissance,”* GBA, 1948; P. Sanpaolesi, “Le prospettive architet- 
toniche di Urbino, di Baltimora e di Berlino,” BAfti^ Oct.-Dec., 
1949, pp. 322-37; E. Battisti, “La visualizzazione della scena della 
commedia umanistica,” Comm.^ 1957, 4, p. 19). 

In addition to his literary activity, Alberti occupied an im- 
portant position as artistic adviser at the papal court for sculp- 
ture, as well as for architecture, as can be deduced from various 
contemporary and later statements. His connection with the 
grandiose city-planning projects for the transformation of the 
Borgo and the area between the Castel S. Angelo and St. Peter's 
was proposed by G. Dehio (“Die Bauprojekte Nikolaus V and 
Leon Battista Alberti,” RepfKtv, III, 1880) on the basis of sty- 
listic characteristics and ideas expressed by the master. This 
project, attributed to Nicholas V and Alberti also by Manetti 
(Muratori, Rerum ItaUcarum Scriptores, 111, 2, col. 949 ff.), has 
recently been discussed by T. Magnuson (“The Project of Nicho- 
las V for Rebuilding the Borgo Leonino, Rome,” AB^ June, 
1954» P' 89 ff.), who provides a schematic reconstruction of it, 
indicating the parts that were executed. (See also E. Battisti, 
“11 Significato Simbolico della Cappella Sistina,” Comm, 1957, 
2, pp. 96-104.) 

Alberti's influence was extremely widespread in 15th-cen- 
tury Roman art and particularly in architecture. This fact 
could also be further indication of his being frequently consulted 
as an adviser. However, it has not yet been possible to identify 
any original works in Rome with Alberti. 

Eusenio Battisti 
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Bruno Zivi 

Alberti's thought. Nowhere in his extensive writings did 
Alberti attempt to formulate his thought systematically or 
even to give it consistent organization. Certain recurrent sub- 
jects which he constantly develops nevertheless make his point 
of view clear. A moralist in the classical sense of the word. 
Alberti took pains to define his position in his works. In one 
of his most cogent and profound writings, Momus (apparently 
composed between 1443 and 1450, after his return from Rome), 
he states his attitude albeit in a somewhat indirect fashion. 
In Book 111, he says: “There are certain kinds of men, called 
philosophers, many of whom have dared to propound new and 
unheard-of worlds.” While such men claim to be engaged in 
the most subtle investigations, they actually produce nothing 
but vain and idle chatter. Although in constant complete 
disagreement among themselves, he continues, they still assume 
an overbearing attitude toward others, on whom they would 
like to impose their own points of view. While paying lip 
service to reason, they want others to abandon it and submit 
to their authority. Together with this outspoken renunciation 
of tradition in the name of reason, Alberti shows a marked 
preference for two thinkers. Socrates and Democritus alone, 
he declares, are worthy of respect, because they have the merit 
of “having always spoken seriously and reasonably.” Of the 
two, he regards Socrates especially as a paragon for his "passion- 
ate quest of truth and his cult of probity.” Next to him ranks 
Democritus, ever ready to immerse himself completely in the 
study of nature. “One day 1 met Democritus who was watching 
a crab that was carried along by a rushing stream nearby. His 
expression was so astonished and his gaze so stupefied that 1 
myself could only wonder at his wonderment.” 

These passages from Momus are revealing. Deep insight 
into nature and moral wisdom are the pervading themes of 
Alberti’s thought, which is characterized by a manner of pre- 
senting his ideas and a style of argumentation that shows him 
to be a thinker who is neither a professional philosopher nor 
a professor, but is simple to the point of humility. In the “fable” 
of Momus, Mercury descends to earth and sees Socrates, “whom 
he takes for some low-class fellow.” The anonymous and 
well-informed author of the life of Alberti tells us that ”to 
solace his spirits” he used to frequent the “workshops of indus- 
trious artisans” in order to watch them at work and thus derive 
certain moral lessons “almost as seriously as if he were a censor.” 
He shows Alberti engaged in discussion and learning from 
“smiths, builders, shipwrights, and shoemakers,” or else contem- 
plating nature and studying all its forms; “he declared that he 
venerated the delights of nature [and] that whatever beauty 
men could create with their invention was close to the divine 
— a combination of Socrates and Democritus. 
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In the dialogues DtUa tranquiUitd diWatUmo (On P$aee of 
Mind), which date from 1442, Alberti clearly sets forth as a 
theory his combined interest in practical matters and scientific 
curiosity: '*ln my own case» nothing has been so useful for un- 
derstanding as research and mathematical demonstrations, 
which, after much study, can be adapted and applied to some 
practical purpose.*' In the last analysis, all Alberti's investiga- 
tions are directed toward mankind, and every type of knowledge 
is brought together within human scope. 

it is precisely this, however, which presents Alberti with 
his most troublesome problem. What is the relation between 
man*s work, his activity, his otrtil, and the world, external reality 
itself, whether considered under the aspect of those natural 
laws which consistently govern it, or through manifestations 
of the accidental and unpredictable ? This problem cannot be 
reduced, as some have tried to do, simply to the relationship 
between virtit and chance, in the form of those critical situations 
which confront individuals or groups who in their daily life 
arc incapable of coping with a changing historical situation 
and thus can no longer adapt themselves to the harsh demands 
of reality. The question pondered by Alberti is much more 
profound and comprehensive; it involves an inquiry into man*s 
significance in relation to the physical world and to society. 
What, if any, are man's potentialities, and how and to what 
extent can he realize them? Needless to say, Alberti gives no 
clear-cut answer; but however indirectly, he nevertheless reveals 
his implicit outlook and his total concept of nature and natural 
laws, science and art, mankind, society, and history. 

Ever since his youth and those unhappy years during which 
he studied law at Bologna, Alberti had sought cloar insights 
into these very questions. Philodoxeus, of which the first ver- 
sion appeared in 1426, was succesafully passed off as a classical 
work by on unknown author, I^pidus, and won the distinction 
of being included (as a work by Carlo Marsuppini) among the 
selections in the anthology Margarita poetica, compiled by the 
cubicularius (chamberlain) of Pius 11 , Albrecht von Eyb. This 
drama is an austere allegory of human life. As he was later to 
admit w'hen he revised and republished it, in order to assuage 
hus own unhappiness Alberti wished to show that "the diligent 
and industrious man, no less than the rich and fortunate, may 
attain renown." The dramatis personae in this work are not 
human beings but personifications of abstract concepts; signif- 
icantly, it is Chronos, Time, the father of Aletia, Truth, who 
succeeds in resolving differences and overcoming difficulties. 
Here we have in embryo the whole character of Alberti's thought: 
fanciful and dramatic, more felicitous in its "images" and dia- 
logues than in the treatises, shot through with a bitter irony, 
marked by a taste for the paradoxical and a fondness for the 
pseudonym and for anonymity, tending to speak from behind 
a mask that is alternately that of comedy and that of tragedy, 
(»r sometimes even assuming the guise of a prophet or astrologer 
— as, for example, in the Letter to Paolo ToscaneUi in which, 
according to the anonymous biographer, Alberti tried to foretell 
the future course of world history. We should remember that 
several of Alberti's writings, going under the names of ancient 
or modem writers, were disseminated throughout Europe, 
were the objects of researches by Erasmus, and were frequently 
connected with Lucian, the author whom Alberti both admired 
and imitated, though he himself was often far more profound. 

In De commodis litterarum atque incommodis, written a year 
or so after the PkUodoxeus and still full of recollections of his 
student days, Alberti began to delve more deeply into another 
aapect of his sphere of interest, as usual raising a great number 
of questions. He deals here with the value of the classics and 
the danger of remaining too deeply under their sway, "almost 
as if it were enough for educated men to absorb learning through 
their ears rather than through their hearts.” He draws in detail 
the picture of the man who devotes himself to study and the 
arti (various branches of learning) and for whom there is “noth- 
in whatsoever, no matter how trivial, which he does not 
rt^gard as a suitable object for his investigations, for he seeks 
'0 achieve mastery in every aubject.’* This type of man must 
Always remain dissatisfied, restless, and anxious, for "of ^ the 
wnds of anxiety, that induced by study is the most persistent, 


the most boundless, and the most enormous of all." "Thus it 
comes about that one no longer has the slightest peace of mind 
or body, but remains melancholy and solitary, worn out with 
fatigue, witli constant wakefulness, strange thoughts, grandiose 
schemes, and burning cares." The student should seek to assim- 
ilate what he learns from his theoretical investigations, reading 
of books, and analysis of documents either by traveling, which 
is both useful and pleasant, or by contemplating nature and 
looking directly at monuments: "going for walks in the city 
or through the countryside, and contemplating all kinds of 
things — temples, theaters, city walls, and edifices of every 
kind — or at other tunes going to look at natural sitrf of the most 
pleasant, agreeable, or imposing sort." Yet the studious man 
is never the victim of self-deception: since wisdom and the 
treasures of the mind are the best things life has to offer, good 
fortune will* automatically come to him, and with fortune will 
come worldly renown. 

This appeal for dtsintvrestcd research and the exaltation 
of the virtuous m»in is accompanied throughout Alberti's 
writings by a profound pessimism. Occasionally it takes the 
form of a particularly biting irony; at other times it seems to 
be an anguish so deep as to verge on desperation. The virtuous 
man takes no heed of misfortune, but should constantly bear 
in mind that fate is blind and that probity or high intellectual 
attainment are always doomed to be the victims of adversity. 
As one reads the Intercoenales, the brief Liatin essays generally 
in the form of dialogues which Alberti wrote in great number 
from the time of his sojourn in Bologna up to about 1440, 
and of which 17 have survived, one realizes that he has not 
resolved the conflict between virtit and fortune. The virtuous 
man must face the iron decrees of fate and the caprices of chance 
— the former unchanging and inexorable, the latter blind 
and senseless. Thus, if there is any constant thing in this world 
it lies in the derision of virttk\ even the gods are oblivious to 
it, if they do not actually disdain it. Some of these passages, 
at times of great beauty, have a cynical rather than a stoical 
tone. Frequently a controversial note concerning religion is 
interwoven which goes beyond the customary satirical comments 
on the monks and the corruption of the clergy ("sola supersti- 
tione religiosi nomen captant") to strike at the entire concept 
of revealed religion, even if not at the idea of some absolute 
source of existence. There is a pervasive bitterness in his 
eulogy of the fly, a creature which taught philosophers wisdom 
and was exalted as a model of piety because of its habit of 
alighting upon the ofierings to the gods. Flies, industrious, 
intelligent, and active, could change the face of nature and 
move mountains and seas; to prevent this inconceivable alter- 
ation of the World ("opus nature infensum") Persephone con- 
demned them to short life and premature death. Equally bitter is 
Alberti's touching and transparently autobiographical eulogy of 
the dog who dies of poison in the prime of life after living 
wisely all his days, always repaying the wickedness of others 
with goodness and affection. 

In some of the Intercoenales, although there is already an 
increasing emphasis on social values, a different solution ia 
proposed for the puzzling relationship between man and so- 
ciety. This is the concept that "the reasons for things," the 
underlying causes of our own existence and of all else, those 
logoi of Stoic origin which are referred to ever more frequently 
in Alberti's writings, might through logical cognition, scientific 
knowledge, and mathematical procedures become the bases for 
a new mastery over things. One might say that when, in his 
Lihri della famiglia (On the Family), completed in 1441, Alberti 
turns to a consideration of education and of communal living, 
he casts a rather different light on some of his convictions. 
"Lfetters," study of the classics, the cultivation of one’s soul, 
are regarded as essential for the upbringing of free men, ca- 
pable of living in wise and prosperous families in happy and worthy 
city-states. The ideal of the solitary, melancholy scholar is 
supplanted by that of the virtuous man of action, diligently 
engaged in worthwhile activities, overcoming circumstances 
and bending events to hijt own purposes (simile per virth a 
un dio terrestre, "through his force of character like an earthly 
god"), growing rich in both spiritual and worldly goods. In- 
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stead of plebeians, there is now a free citizenry, lively and com- 
petent, critical, and able to express its ideas clearly so that 
they can be understood and debated. The Tuscans are “talk- 
ative and slanderous, ready to speak ill of everyone and praise 
no one, given to mockery and gross libel." In spite of all this, 
the citizens of Tuscany are praiseworthy, since "all this is permis- 
sible to them because of their long-established freedom." The 
foreword to the third book of On the Family shows us Alberti 
as a man of letters who, although capable of casting his writings 
in the classic tongue, defends his use of the vernacular not only 
on historical grounds but also out of human and "civic" consid- 
erations; "I would rather give pleasure to many than please 
but a few ... I do not wish to escape being understood and 
judged by all our citizens." The learned Greek and Roman 
writers of antiquity spoke to all, "in order to be of service to all 
their fellow citizens"; this is the refrain of Alberti’s thesis. 

The foreword to On the Family no longer harps upon the 
inequities of fortune but emphasizes the triumphant force of 
virtue: "Fortune is not to be seized by power, nor as some fools 
believe oim victory easily be won by those who are themselves 
unwilling to be vanquished. Only he who willingly submits 
himself to fortune can bear its yoke." At the same time there 
is a keen awareness of society and of temporal interests. From 
now on, Alberti’s language resembles that of the tempting demon 
of St. Potitus: homines hominum causa natos me, "men arc bom 
for their fellow men." The cynical themes have diminished, 
though the stoical overtones persist and the stoicism is increas- 
ingly like that of Cicero. The praise of virtue is constant and 
in fact constitutes the central motive of De iciarchia (1470), 
the final summation among Alberti’s moral treatises. Now, how- 
ever, virtue has learned how to adapt itself to reality, and 
this has been achieved precisely by seeking out those logoi, 
the * ‘focal points" or "underlying reasons" inunanent in every- 
thing: "From nature come certain sparks which enter man’s 
soul and light hit mind with rays of reason." 

Thus, in the midst of his ever-renewed disregard for histor- 
ical actualitiiaa and even while realizing the inevitable tran- 
sience of things, Alberti achieves an explanation for the meaning 
of universal laws and the reasons for existence, and then of the 
possibilities which knowledge opens up to man. From the 
solitary and contemptuous man of probity, whose indomitable 
spirit is battered by the relentless waves of life’s stream, which 
constantly threaten to overwhelm him, evolves the sage archi- 
tect who is a competent manager, who raises a family and rears 
cities, houses, and temples. Virtue vanquishes force; knowledge 
uncovers the "reasons” and avails itself of them. By means of 
logical thinking, the artisan transforms the man of letters into 
the builder, thrusts him into the path of reality, makes him 
work, takes him out of his solitude. Although the melancholy 
awareness of his limitations has not wholly disappeared, fruitful 
accomplishment has given him confidence. Gloomy pessimism 
is supplanted by serene wisdom. 

There is a highly significant statement in the dedication to 
Bruflfelleschi of the Italian edition of the Treatise on Painting 
{Trattato della pittura). As Alberti considers artists, he declares: 
"I believe the power of acquiring wide fame in any art or science 
lies in our industry and diligence more than in the times or in 
the gifts of fortune." Thus perceiving the effective power of 
perseverance, he also seems to draw a connection between 
"Pippo the architect" (Brunelleschi) and his own studies of the 
mathematical roots underlying all nature. Inevitably one relates 
the science of Paolo Toscanclli and the art of Brunelleschi to 
Alberti’s systematic delving into the mathematical bases of 
knowledge regarded as a liberating force. The dedication of 
the treatise to Brunelleschi is a kind of parallel to the dedication 
of the Intercoenales td Toscanelli. Alberti seems to have traveled 
along a lengthy road, the stages of which represent his successive 
convictions; just as, for example, in the Descriptio wbis Romae 
Alberti’s "learned friends" persuade him to rediscover ex mathe~ 
matids instrumentis the dimensions and forms of the ancient 
city. His studies in physics and mathematics, which constantly 
draw closer together, seem to show us the point at which mo- 
rality, science, and art merge into one. "From intellect comes 
invention; from experience comes knowledge; from judgment 


oomes discrimination; from taking counsel the ability to resolve 
difficulties; and through perfecting one’s art one finally attains 
the goal that has been set. 1 believe that prudence and mature 
deliberation are the foundation of almost everything; although 
other virtues, such as humanity, benevolence, modesty, and 
uprightness ... are qualities without which no one, in my opinion, 
is worthy of being deemed a man." In this portrait which Al- 
berti draws of the ideal architect {De re aedificatoria, IX, 10) the 
clear image of the "virtuous" man of the 15th century is not 
solely a rhetorical figure. "By the marvelous power of logical 
reasoning" he performs most useful acts for mankind in both 
his public and his private life and achieves welcome and worth- 
while things. 

Writings. Opere volgsri di L. B. Alberti, ed. A. Bonucci, s voli„ 
Florence. 1843*49: Opera inedita et pauca aeparatim imprem. ed. H. 
Mandni, Florence. 1890; 1 libri della famiglia. ed. G. Manctni. Florence, 
1908: Momua o del principe. ed. G. Martini. Bologna. 194s: Della pinun 
ed. L. Mall^. Florence. 1950: Opuaculi inediti. ed. C. Grayaon, Florence, 
i954< (See alao Opuacoli morali. trana. C. Bartoli, Venice. is68* and De re 
aedi6catoria. Florence. 1560.) 
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Eugenio Garin 

Alberti’s treatises on art. Alberti’s activity as a theo- 
retical writer on the arts or the author of technical treatises be- 
gins with Della statua (On Sculpture). Some scholars have dated 
this work as late as after 1464, on the basis of its dedication to 
Giovanni Buai, Bishop of Aleria. This, however, is insufficient 
evidencei for in other instances Alberti altered his previous 
dedications, and the general tenor of the text and its sparseness 
indicate a youthful effort. The general principles he sets forth 
and hia deacription of the methods which he calls misura (meas- 
uring of propartiona) and por dei termini (definition of outlines) 
seem to foreshadow faintly the contents of his later work, Della 
piUura (On Painting), as if he were here producing a first draft 
in which the technical data were sketched out without any 
attempt to develop his theme or polish his style. Two specific 
references to a projected treatise on painting permit us to date 
the work in 1435. 

The definition of sculpture in terms of porre (adding to, 
as in modeling wax or clay) and levare (taking away from, as in 
carving wood or stone) is noteworthy, and this distinction still 
remained fundamental in the 16th century. Alberti advises the 
artist to adopt a "correct theory and method," which should 
he derived from nature on the one hand and from strict intel- 
lectual discipline on the other. As a means of control he suggests 
two particular devices: the modine, or module, and the diffinitore, 
or delineator. The first of these is used to determine the genersl 
proportions of the figure, the second for the more precise defi- 
nition of its specific characteristics. The canon of proportions 
is not a fixed one, but varies according to the height of the 
figure to be represented, thus permitting the artist a certain 
freedom in applying the general rule. 

Even in this rather dry text, Alberti’s keen interest in move- 
ment is already apparent. One can also perceive the impression 
his contact with Brunelleschi made upon him, and his enthusiastn 
for the new logical order and mathematical basis for art. 

The full force of this revelation, however, comes out even 
more vividly in Della pittura (On Painting). Here the technical 
procedures are given in much greater detail, and the text is 
expanded to allow Alberti to substantiate the methods he advo- 
cates by critical obaervations dealing with the esthetic principles 
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of style. As ■ result, he expounds systematically a total vision 
which is remarkably consonant with that of Brunelleschi and 
Masaccio, and even seems to anticipate the outlook of Piero della 
Francesca, or, even more, of Domenico Veneziano. At the same 
time, there remain traces of the Gothic, realistic and episodic, 
ascribable to Alberti's education in Padua and his frequent 
conucts thereafter with the taste of northern Italy. These 
contradictory tendencies persisted throughout his career, miti- 
gated but never completely eradicated, even by the succes- 
sive waves of Roman clanicism with which he came into 

contact. 

The Latin edition of the treatise On Painting was completed 
on Sept. 26, I435» and bears a dedication to Gianfrancesco Gon- 
zaga of Mantua; the Italian version, dedicated to Brunelleschi, 
is dated July 17, 1436. In this work, as Argan has pointed out, 
the combined references to Masaccio, Donatello, Luca della 
Robbia, and Ghiberti mark the achievement of a man of letters 
as well as of an artist. The three books of the treatise deal with 
the principles of painting — its essential character, its limitations, 
and its means of expression; with perspective; with the concept 
of beauty as a harmonious balance of science and poetry; and 
with the painter as Humanist in his dual aspect of a cultivated 
and a self-controlled man, 

Painting, according to Alberti, is the science of space; its 
manner of interpreting life is derived from those root principles 
immanent in nature. The artist’s vision deals with |hc data 
of experience, observed through sensory perception, but goes 
beyond these observations to the “form of things'* — the plastic 
elements of lines, planes, colors, and lighting. Perspective 
enables him to create a three-dimensional spatial order which 
elevates the everyday world to the real and ideal level of man. 
Alberti's handling of perspective is qualified by his use of the 
velo^ or reticulated net, a construction which with some adapta- 
tions was later taken up by writers of the Cinquecento and with 
which even DUrer experimented. This device enabled the artist 
to project onto a flat surface a cross section of the visual pyramid 
that has its apex in the eye and its base in the objects, extending 
these through the successive planes to the vanishing point at 
which the orthogonals seem to converge. Line is the contour 
of planes; painting is the science of surfaces, each of which 
18 so placed in the composition as to appear in appropriate rela- 
tion with all the others, so that taken together they seem to 
epitomize the artist's intelligence and power of harmonious 
rendering. 

Alberti understood intuitively, in advance of Leonardo, 
the modification of color in distance through effects of aerial 
perspective. He does not pursue this subject, however, out of 
respect for an ideal conception of the integrity of forms which 
could not encompass such a notion. Although all tonal subtle- 
ties are accepted, they are considered in their mutual interaction 
and derive their values from a controlled light whose essential 
purpose is the construction of form. Colors are subordinated 
to a delicately modulated chiaroscuro scheme intended to achieve 
a definite, though not overemphatic, plasticity. 

Alberti devotes much space to the canon of proportions 
and to the human scale as the basis for understanding every- 
thing: "man the measure of all things." The painter, "who 
may be regarded almost as another god," possesses the secrets 
of nature and recreates them through his arte (expert knowledge) 
ingegnio (innate talent), and studio (diligent application). The 
mythical Narcissus who gazes at nature to sec the reflection of his 
own beauty is taken as a symbol of art and the artist. 

The subject of movement and gesture is very fully treated, 
with many insights that again seem almost to foreshadow 
Leonardo (as is also the case when Alberti deals with color 
and especiidly with the tones that shadows assume in reflected 
hKht). There is, however, a certain conciseness that is a psy- 
chological characteristic of the author's austere habit of mind, 
^he examples from classical antiquity interpolated frequently 
jn the text are always to the point and arc used to lead to sty- 
listic interpretations. Art is knowledge, and knowledge implies 
spiritual complexity. Alberti's Humanism retains definite non- 
^tiscan traces; certain subtleties, or a sort of eagerness to refer 

experiences and facts of diverse cultural origins, remind one 


^t Alberti always retained vivid recollections of his education 
in northern Italy According to Cipriani, he also manifests an 
assiduously historical bent which was somewhat later to find 
a counterpart, in Padua itself, in Mantegna. Especially valuable 
m Alberti's observations on the appropriate manner of plac- 
ing one's subjects in order to form a harmonious composition. 
"Beauty" is everywhere subsumed, but never specifically de- 
fined, and it is always interpreted from both an objective and 
a subjective point of view. 

The general scheme of the treatise, although tinged with 
certain Neoplatonic influences, is essentially Aristotelian. This 
is observable in the method of subdividing the trxjt, comparable 
to the Poetics of Aristotle or the Ars poetica of Horace. 

About t438 Alberti wrote De equo animante, apropos of 
his projected monument (destroyed in the x8th cent.) to the 
father of Li^nello d’Eate. Navis, a discussion of the unsuccesa- 
ful efforta to salvage a sunken Roman ship from Lake Nemi, 
dates from about 1448. The tnathematical treatise Ludi, dedicated 
to Meliadiise d'Este, probablv dates from between 1443 and 
1448; its subject is the sounding of the depths of oceans and 
rivers, together with brief essays on hydraulics and, in a cursory 
fashion, ballistics. The date of De lunularum quadratwra is 
uncertain, nor can one place precisely De punctis et lineis apud 
pictorts, which, since it is scientific in character, was presumably 
written at about the same time. Of approximately this period, 
though probably slightly later, comes the little treatise on 
Elements of Painting. This was written originally in Italian and 
then uanslated into Latin for a certain Theodore (of Gaza?). 
The Descriptio urhis Ronuie^ with its accompanying plan, may 
be connected with Alberti’s second long sojourn in Rome after 
1443, although alternatively, and by no means improbably, 
it may be regarded as the outcome of his first trips to Rome 
about 1432-34 and related to his new friendship with Chancellor 
Biagio Molin, to whom it is dedicated. A treatise on ProspeU 
tiva {Perspective) i published by Bonucci as an authentic work 
by Alberti, is with good reason rejected on philological grounds. 
It does, however, show some relation to Alberti's thought and 
is, in fact, one of the first examples of works based directly upon 
his writing and, what is even rarer, strictly derived from him, 
though intermingled with influences from Ghiberti. 

Finally, as the fruit of Alberti's profound meditations on 
classic architecture and his increasing inventive fantasy, 
combined with his many architectural schemes, he produced 
in his maturity the De re aedificatoria. This work, which had 
occupied his mind for many years and appeared in an incomplete 
form in 1452, was not fully published until 1485, when it was 
issued posthumously. 

It bore a preface by Poliziano and was dedicated to Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent, in accordance with the author's own 
intention, although originally he had wished to dedicate it to 
Federigo da Montefeltro. 

In this work, with its formal, rhetorical style and its pomp- 
ous display of culture and classical erudition, the Neoplatonic 
tone is accentuated. Though more abstruse than the De pictura^ 
it achieved far greater fame both among Alberti's contemporaries 
and with posterity. Either openly or tacitly it was used as a 
basic source by celebrated architects — Francesco di Giorgio, 
Palladio, and Vignola among others. In the work Alberti pains- 
takingly investigates those intellectual qualities required for 
architectural design (Book I ) and deals with its logical construction, 
taking into account the stylistic effects that are the outcome of 
the manner in which the entire complex is organized and its 
individual elements disposed. (Decorative motifs are included 
among the "features.") Alberti also discusses the organization 
of space that results from the way in which the architectural forms 
are arranged. Through certa ratio et via (correct theory and 
method), the architect in the course of executing his work so 
develops his original concept as to bring to it commodatio (con- 
venience), harmony, and well-ordered forms. Steeped in 
knowledge of those natural laws that govern weight, cohesion, 
and the manner of interconnecting the various parts, and bear- 
ing constantly in mind those factors requisite for the construc- 
tion of a habitation worthy of man, the architect finally achieves 
his end result of beauty. 
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Alberti takes up again, with new application, the elements 
fundamental to painting. Among the strict mathematical for-* 
mulas and the broad range of civil requirements that regulate 
architecture, there is always implicit an indefinable quality that 
transmutes the whole: the certus mmsrus or gratae ordo (the 
‘‘right number” or “pleasing order”). Sensibility is heightened 
by cultivating the genialis (good will). The same simplicity, 
discretion, and discipline that govern the painting of figures 
enable the architect to compose the modica membra (separate 
parts) of his buildings in accordance with the rhythmic princi- 
ples of an innate “musical” logic, or parilitas (analogy), like the 
sounding of the chords of a lyre. 

In his discussion of the materia (materials) of building 
in Book II, Alberti proceeds from an objective consideration 
of their physical properties to the formulation of stylistic prin- 
ciples. Speaking of architectural models, he returns to a consid- 
eration of methods of construction and the function of criticism, 
which entails a close examination of each of the parts and a 
comparison of them in accordance with a true and individual 
system of balanced relationships (as may in fact be observed in 
several actual buildings constructed by Alberti). He attempts 
to distinguish between pictorial and architectural design and 
lays down the principle that what inevitably determines the char- 
acter of the whole and sums up its plastic and spatial qualities 
is the drawing of the plan, whether ground plan or elevation. 
(This section is so poorly rendered in an Italian translation 
which Bonucci believed to be an authentic work of Alberti’s 
that it alone should suffice to prove this version to be spurious.) 
Beyond certain considerations derived from his own experience 
as a practicing architect, qualified by the precedents set by 
previous buildings, one can perceive Alberti’s desire to unify 
the exterior and interior in such a way as to suggest the character 
of the enclosed space — a total containment like that of Roman 
architecture, organized in accordance with Renaissance principles 
but in any case essentially unified, rather than sharply subdivided 
in the maoner of Brunelleschi. Alberti’s theoretical predilection 
for circular or spherical forms was subsequently to find expression 
in the preference he showed as a practicing architect; for example, 
at Mantua. 

Book III, De operey establishes the principle that all build- 
ing construction must be based on over-all harmony. Vitruvius, 
the source of knowledge of mechanics for so many of Alberti’s 
contemporaries, is radically altered, whether intentionally or 
not. His influence nevertheless remains very strong throughout 
the treatise; it is especially apparent in certain passages dealing 
with particular technical procedures, with theories of proportion, 
or with general points of view — just as earlier his scaenographia 
had influenced Brunelleschi, although only tangentially, as 
Argan has shown. 

Book IV, Opus universorum (On Works in General)^ takes 
up the theme of the ideal city, followed in Book V, Opus rela~ 
live, by the consideration of individual buildings. Here are 
chapters which, for all their prolixity, are of the greatest inter- 
est, because of both the strict schematization imposed upon 
the urban complex and the knowing and expert distribution 
of the city’s separate quarters. The purely theoretical ideal, 
however, is constantly modified in order to accommodate the 
practical requirements of the city itself as well as those of its 
individual inhabitants. We have here no utopia such as the 
“Sforzinda” of Alberti’s contemporary, Filarete, but rather a 
most perceptive foreshadowing of modem theories regarding 
the functional and social implications of city planning. 

In Books Vi to IX, Alberti discusses with poetic delicacy 
the topic of omamentum (decoration), an element closely related 
to pulchritudo (beauty) as an intrinsic requirement of architec- 
tural forms. Out of this comes a definition of “beauty” which 
is neither a mere abstraction nor a rigid formula, but rather 
that delight which springs from the artist’s intuition and critical 
speculation. This section retains some of the freshness and 
freedom of the youthful period in which he wrote De pictura. 
When Alberti strives to define ornament separately, however, 
it becomes a theoretical rather than an intuitive matter and 
seems almost like an extraneously applied element. This theoret- 
ical point of view also represents the furthest stage which a man 


of the Quattrocento could reach, within his general intention of 
giving procedures for an artist to follow, by means of categories. 
Ornament therefore must be an affictio (something applied); 
the artist can resolve this difficulty, however, if he knows how to 
nudee of this complementum (auxiliary part, or adjunct) a perfusio 
toto corpore (something that permeates the whole). In Alberti's 
discussion of the adornment of temples, which actually is s 
study of their entire construction, one discerns an emotional 
tension that is like a psychological excitation — ^ still another 
evidence of the northern component in Alberti’s make-up. 

The treatise concludes in Book X with a discussion of the 
placement of the ideal city in its natural setting. As is the case 
with his projects for individual buildings, and even some of 
those which he actually erected, Alberti here approaches a 
threshold. While the musical, delicate consonantia partium 
(harmony of the parts) remains intact, a new ideal is manifest 
in which forms penetrate the exterior space. In the vision of 
the city, also, there is a premonition of city planning that opens 
the way to the development of modem concepts. This leads 
toward an articulation of the various elements, not only in 
accordance with the functional requirements of urban architec- 
ture but also with a view to their wider extension into the sur- 
rounding landscape, in a vital relationship with nature that 
allows it to enter into the architectural scheme as a concomitant 
and even determining factor. 

Biblioo. For a complete liitins of the editions of the various treatises, 
see W. Suida. s.v. Alberti. ThB, I. pp. 206-09: for historical, critical, or 
linsuittic aubjects, see particurlarly A. Bonucci, Opere volsari di L. B. 
Alberti, 5 vols.. Florence. 1843-^; H. Janitschek, L. B. Albertis Kleinere 
kunattheoretische Schriften, Ilg-Eitelberser Quellenachriften. XI. Vienna, 
1877: G. Mancini. L. B. All^rti, Florence. 188a, ad ed,. 101 li H. Janitachek, 
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ALGARDI, Alessandro. Bolognese-Roman sculptor (b. 
Bologna, 1595, d. Rome, 1654). Trained by Conventi and the 
Carracci school, Algardi first executed minor works in ivory 
and bronze for Duke Ferdinand Gonzaga in Mantua and then 
traveled by way of Venice to Rome, where he remained. After 
his arrival in 1625 Algardi worked on restorations of ancient 
sculpture for Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisi and then very grad- 
ually achieved a reputation as a sculptor, especially of portraits 
and religious themes. In 1639 he was elected Principe of the 
Academy of St. Luke. Algardi’s greatest opportunities esme 
in 1644 at the accession of Innocent X, when artists patronized 
by the preceding pope, Urban VIII, and his Barberini familyt 
notably G. L. Bernini, were temporarily out of favor. Thus, 
in the last decade of Algardi’s life it was he, rather than Bernini, 
who received the most important papal commissions. 

Algardi’s first major work, the marble group of S. Filippo 
Neri and the Angel (S. Maria in Vallicella, 1640) was preceded 
by a series of portait busts, most of which were executed post- 
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humously for tombs, and by separate figures for different pur- 
poses, from the charming allegory of SUep (Villa Borghese) to 
the representations of St. Mary Magdalene and St. John for 
the Bandini Chapel, S. SUveatro al Quirsnale. The Tmnb of 
Leo XI (Vatican, St. Pcter^s, 1634-52) became a model of formal 
composition for later sculptors. Algardi's activity as one of the 
principal artists for Innocent X included the bronze portrait 
of the pope (Palazzo dei Conaervatori, 1645-50; pl. II, 164), the 
marble relief of Leo and AttUa (St. Peter's, 1645-53; hl. II, 164), 
a group of portrait busts of Innocent X and his family (Palazzo 
Doria, i645-54)» »nd the supervision of the papal \ ilia Doris- 
Pamphili. A great part of Algardi's life and work in Rome 
was influenced by his origin; he continued to have Bolognese 
friends, such as the painter Domenichino, and patrons, such 
as Cardinal Ludovisi and the Spada family. For this family 
Algardi executed a large free-standing group in marble and a 
small gilded bronze relief of the Beheading of St. Paul (Bologna, 
S. Paolo, 1647). 

Algardi's reputation has suffered unnecessarily by comparison 
with that of Bernini. Judged on its own merits, Algardi's work 
commands respect for its quiet competence and dignity and is 
often impressive by virtue of its very restraint and sensitivity. 
Algardi may also be valued as a teacher whose style was emulated 
both in Italy and France for decades after his death. Algardi's 
special contributions include his distinguished series of por- 
traits with their fine balance between naturalism and idealism 
{G. G. MilUni, S. Maria del Popolo, 1629; Donna Olimpia 
Maidakhini, Palazzo Doria, ca. 1650; Cardinal Zacchia, Flor- 
ence, Ojetti Coll., 1637) and the relief of Leo and Attila with its 
great breadth and energy. Sec also baroque art and pl. II, 168. 

UiSLioo. G. P. Bellori, Vitc. Rome. 167a; G. B. Pssseri. Vito. Rome. 
i 77 i: H. Posse. ThB. 1 . 1907; I. Fsldi, Ls sculturs baroecs in Itaha, 
Milan, 1958* 

Eleanor Barton 


ALKAM£N£S (Alcamenes). Greek sculptor of the 5th cen- 
tury n.c., a native of the island of Lemnos. He probably 
belonged to a family of tenant farmers (Gr. klerouchoi) of Athens 
and hence was referred to as an Athenian. Younger than Phid- 
ias, he was first the pupil and perhaps later the rival of this 
master. When Phidias left Athens, the city commissioned him 
with the most important religious statues. Pausanias attributes 
the western pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia to 
him and although the ascription is dubious, there is no chrono- 
logical difficulty. According to Pliny, Alkamcnes flourished 
about 448 B.C., which would exclude the existence of two 
artists bearing the same name. He must have been active until 
well into the second half of the century, since his last dated 
work is the colossal relief representing Athena and Herakles, 
dedicated by Thrasybulus in Thebes shortly after 403 and now 
completely lost. Alkamenes worked chiefly in Athens. On the 
basis of a doubtful addition to an inscription found at Gyrene, 
be was thought to have worked there also, but this appears 
improbable. On the other hand, a statue by him of A^iklepios 
was certainly dedicated at Mantinea, although the work itself 
is known only through late coins. 

Works, a. Extant workt: Prokne and Itys (pl. 59) a marble group, 
^ ft. high, dedicated by Alkamenes on the Acropolis at Athens be- 
tween the Parthenon and the Erechtheion, and now in the Acropolis 
Museum (S. Casson, Caf. of the Acropolis Mus., 1921, II, nos. 1358 
and 2785). Langlotz and others consider this to be a copy only. 

h. Lost tvorks: Hekate on the Tower (Gr. epipyrgidia)t placed on 
tb(‘ balustrade of Athena Nike in Athens after 432 b.c. Derivations to 
be seen on coins (J. N. Svoronos, Monnaies dAthhtes, pis. 74, 8; 
77i 17) and in numerous Hekateia (pl, 59), which differ, however, 
from one another: Leningrad (O. Waldhauer, Ermitaget no. 258); 
Vienna (H. Sitte, Ein attisches Hekataion, Ojh, XIII, 1910, pp. 87-94, 
pis. III-IV); Leiden (G. Lippold, GP, pis. 67, i); etc. - Dionysos^ 
^ gold and ivory, executed for the temple erected after 421 at the 
foot of the Acropolis near the theater; the foundations for the square 
base of this statue are still in existence (i6 ft., 5 in. square). The 
god was represented in a seated position, and it is possible that an 
echo of this work aurvivea in a statuette in the Leningrad Muetum 
(0. Waldhauer, op. cit., no. 9), and alao on Greek and Roman coint 


(L. Lacroix, Let reproductions des statues eur let numnaiet grecqu^, 
Liige, 1949, p. 291 ff.). Langlotz, however, maintains that the Dib- 
nytot was a staring figure, known from a copy formerly in the 
Garden of the Pigna in the Vatican and in variants of the 4th cen- 
tunr. - Atklepios, at Mantineia, earlier than 418 B.c., reproduced on 
coini (F. Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numitmatic Commentary, I, 
pl. 15). - Hephaistos and poaaibly Athena Hephaitteia, in bronze, 
made for the temple near the Agnra in Athens. The deformity of 
the god was suggested to discreetly that it waa scarcely visible beneath 
the drapery. The Chiaramonti Bust in the Vatican Museum (BrBr, 
244), of which the form of the £icc somewhat resembles the Hermes, 
may recall the head of this statue. The complete status is parhi^s 
r^roduced in relief on lamps found in Ath^s. A^nim inscrip- 
tions (10, 1, 37^0 date the statue between the yisai* 421-zo or 
41^15 B.c. and indicate that it was part of a group, the other figure 
beii^ a bronze Athena with an anthemon in tin besi^ her. Numerous 
copies appear to be derived from this Athena, now unfortunately 
all headlms; although an idea of the head may perhaps be obtained 
from a variant in Kassel. The most noted copy of the statue was 
found at Cherchel (Reiith, Athena Hephaisteia, Ojh, I, 1898, p. 55 f.; 
for the copies: E. Boucher-Colozier, Idbyca^ I, 1953, p. 265 ff.); this 
identification is doubtful. The figures stood in the Hephaiateion, 
generally identified wi^ the temple known as the Theseum. Earlier 
doubts on the identification of this work seem to be dispelled by 
the discovery in the temple of two blocks belonging to the base of 
the group. These blocks are in Eleuainian marble and were adorned 
on the front with figures, perhsps la in number and more probably 
in marble than in metal, representing the myth of the birth of Erich- 
thonios. Some neo-Attic reliefs, now in tlie Louvre and Vatican 
Museums, are perhaps derived from these. (FCr a reconstruction 
of the group and base, see S. Papaspiridi ICaruuzos, AM, 1954-55, 
p. 67). Langlotz, who doei» not accept the attribution to Alkamenes, 
sees a derivation of Athena Hephaisteia in the Hope-Famese type. - 
Athena and Herakles, a colossal relief in Pentelic marble, votive offer- 
ing of Thrasybulus in the Temple of Herakles at Thebes, after the 
victory over the Thirty Tyrants (403 B.c.). - Aphrodite in the Gar- 
dens (iv xi^noLi;)* in marble, placed in one of the aanctuaries of the 
goddeu near the Ilyssus. This was perhaps the statue nuide in a 
competition with Agurakntcis, mentioned by Pliny. The attempts 
made to identify this Aphrodite with the type of the so-called "Aphro- 
dite of Fr^jus" or with that of Euterpe or, more recently, with the 
seated figure known as "Olympias** (E. Langlotz, Aphrodite in den 
Gdrten, Sb Heidelberg, 1953-54, >)» Bte not convincing. According 
to a somewhat sounder hypothesis (G. Guidi, L* Aphrodite del Mer- 
cato, Affit, IV, 1931, pp. 1-31; (3. Gullini, Aphrodite iv xi^noiQ, 
RendPontAcc, XXI, 1945-46, pp. 151-62), renderings of the head 
of this statue are to be found in many copies and especially in the 
herm discovered at Leptis Magna, although the rather severe Lines 
of these suggest a bronze original, which makes the identification 
doubtful. The theory that in the original work the goddess was 
represented in the form of a herm is completely erroneous and arose 
from a misinterpretation of the text of Pausanias. - AreS, in the Temple 
of Arcs in the Agora at Athens, tentatively identified in copies, the 
most famous of which is the Borghese Ares (Louvre; pl. Ill, 361). 
List of copies: D. Mustilli, Mus, Mussolini, p. ia8, pl. LXXX, 17. 
For the Lecce copy: R. Bartoccini, Dionito, V, 1935, p. 105 ff.; 
P. Puce, Dioniso, X, 1947, p. 272. - Hermes, bearded, archaistic in 
style, probably popularly known as the "Hermes Propylaios" (of the 
Gateway). Possibly referred to by Pausanias (I, 22, 8), who, how- 
ever, does not name the sculptor. The inscriptions on two herms 
of Hermes, found respectively at Pergamon (now in the Istanbul 
Mus.; G. Mendel, Musses lmp6riaux Ottomans, Cat. des sculpt, 
grecques, romaines et hyzantines, Constantinople, 1912, no. 527) 
and Ephesus (C. Praschniker, Ojh, XXIX, 1935, p. 23 ff.) state that 
the original was by Alkamenes. Other copies in Berlin (C. Blfimel, 
Kat. Mus. Berlin, IV, K 133, pl. 16) and elsewhere (for list and 
discussion: C. Praschniker, loc, cit.). - Hera, in a temple between 
Athens and Phaleron. Reproduced as headpieces of Athenian decrees 
(Petersen, Here von Alkamens, RM, IV, 1889, pp. 65-74). - Athlete, 
in bronze, engaged in s pentathlon event in the Gre^ games, known 
as the enkrinomenos, i. e., the "approved" athlete. The site of the 
original is unknown. Some have thought to recognize a derivation 
of it in the statue of a discobolus in the Vatican Museum (Amelung, 
Vatihan, Kat., I, no. 324), which is decidedly Polyclitan in type. 
Only the head of this figure, which does not belong to it, might 
perhaps recall the work of Alkamenes. 

c. Attributed works: Askiepios, known from copies and deriva- 
tions (in Florence, Rome, Naples, etc.). The original waa probably 
made for Athens after the introduction of the god's cult to that city. 
The figure ia reproduced in reliefs from the Temple of Askiepios 
at Athens, with clearly discernible Attic characteristics. - The western 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia ia attributed to Al- 
kamenes by Pausanias, but the style contradicts the ascription. 
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Some modem tchoUn (Schnder) would utign only the three comer 
6gurei in Pentelic marble to Alkamenet* replocemente for three loet 
Bgma, - ThM Maidtm (Gr« harm) and frieze of the Erechtheion 
(Schrader). - Part of the fneae on the balustrade round the temple 
of Athena Nike (Schrader). - Pediments of the Parthenon (Schrader). 
- Figures 36-40 on the east frieze of the Parthenon (A. Byvanck, 
BABsch, 1 949-5 1 » P* 11 ff*)* Doubtful attributions of minor works 
are omitted here. 

A reminiscence of the image of Hekate, in which, according 
to Pausanias, the goddess was shown for the first time with 
three distinct bodies, is to be seen in the Hekateian in Leiden 
(PL. 59), where the three forms of the goddess are shown 
attached, back to back, to a central pillar. In regard to the 
HermeSf the appreciable difference between the copies at Per- 
gamon and Ephesus does not necessarily indicate two different 
originab, as has been suggested, since the interest of the copyist 
was more antiquarian than stylbtic. The dedicator of the Prokm 
and Itys group (PL. 59), Alkamenes, is almost certainly to be 
identified with the sculptor. A group consisting of a female 
figure accompanied by a young boy wws found on the site 
mentioned by Pausanias and was evidently inspired by the 
same theme. The strong vertical rhythm of the female figure 
contrasts with the slender, sinuous lines of the boy and helps 
to emphasize hb expression of fear. The female head, although 
it is uncertain whether it belongs to the body, shows the hand 
of a great master and, even if the rendering b rather perfunctory, 
it appears to be a Greek original and not, as frequently asserted, 
a Roman copy. The figure of Prokne b similar to a statue 
found at Pergamon, the so-called “Aphrodite,’* and to numer- 
ous other works (the Hera in the Capitoline Museum, the Bo- 
boU Hera and the Hera K 172 in Berlin, etc.). It reappears, 
its lines mom or less unchanged, in Attic reliefs of the end 
of the 5th century. It is possible that these figures are deriva- 
tions from the Hera seen by Pausanias in the temple on the 
way to Phaleron, which was said to be by Alkamenes. There 
is less documentation for the other works of Alkamenes (see 
above: works). 

If, as the writer believes, the Prokne and Itys was actually 
by Alkamenes, then he was clearly following in the wake of 
Phidias, scarcely attenuating the amplitude of the figures, while 
using the draperies to emphasize the roundness and projection 
of the forms. However, the rich flow of folds reveab an actual 
study of reality, for they are never reduced to the sheer veils 
that so often occur in sculptures of the period. In the light 
of these characteristics it does not seem unreasonable to credit 
Alkamenes wi|h the sculptural decoration of the Erechtheion 
and especially with the Maidens of the famous porch. For the 
same reason, also, it seems unlikely that he produced the 
capricious, turbulent draperies of the Nikes on the balustrade 
of the little temple on ^e bastion of the Acropolb, although 
these reliefs, at least in part, have been attributed to him. 
It b difficult to say with any degree of certainty what part he 
may have had in the Parthenon decoration. If the hypothesb 
that he produced figures 36-42 on the east frieze of the cells 
b correct, then it is clear that here his individuality was sub- 
ordinated to the influence of Phidias, his master. These con- 
siderations render inacceptable, therefore, the not infrequent 
suggestion that the western pediment be assigned to him, for 
there the dynamic and pictorial character seems somewhat re- 
moved from the art of both Alkamenes and Phidias. The heads 
of the group appear to have been directly inspired by Phidias, 
if that of Prokne really belongs to the statue, although the 
serene, impassive aspect of Phidian heads b mingled here 
with a more complicated and human emotion. In the head of 
Hephabtos, as it b reproduced in the Vatican example, the 
nobility of the regular features is marked by a certain suggestion 
of earthly affliction. In the Acropolis group, likewbe, there b 
a dramatic and emotional intensity that is foreign to the art 
of Phidias in the contrast between the verticality of the left 
side and the sinuous line on the right and in the attitude of 
the boy clinging timorously to hb mother. These are the 
characteristics of an artist who, even if he did not create new 
types, was certainly not a pedestrian follower of Phidian art. 
That he was open to suggestions from other sources b abo 


clear, if he was the author of the original of the Barghete Afe$, 
with its typically Attic head and body clearly influenced by 
Polykleitos. A further trait that dbtingubhes Alkamenes from 
Phidias b the frequent return to archaic forms, to be seen, 
for example, in the triple tier of curb on the brow and the 
treatment of the long hab on the Hermes and in the drapery 
of the triple Hekate, which falls below the girdle in perfectly 
symmetrical folds on either side of a brger central pleat. This 
return to archaic formulas nuiy have been due in part to reli* 
gious tradition, but it b equally probable that it reflected the 
artist’s own taste, especially if the rigid attitude of the Dio- 
nysos on Athenian coins reproduces that of the original statue. 
Even in these works, however, the influence of Phidias b ap- 
parent. It b to be seen in the face of the Hermes, in the heads 
of Hekate, which in the Leiden example are so close to that 
of Prokne, and even in the fluid draperies of the upper parts 
of Hekate’s three bodies. 

By this fidelity to the master’s teaching, combined with sn 
attempt to add expressive elements of his own and to reconcile 
it with both earlier and contemporary currents, Alkamenes 
transmits the Phidian heritage to future generations. 

Sources. Pliny. Nstunlis Hiitorb. XXXIV. 40. 72: XXXVl, 16. 17; 
Tzetiei. Chiliadei. VIII. 340; Lucian. Quomodo historia conacribenda lit, 
51: Hcrmotimui, 10: Quintilian. Inititutio oratoria, XII, xi. 8 : Suidaa, a.v. 
(life); Pauaaniaa. I. 24. 3 (Prokne): Pauiantai, II, 30. a (Hekate); Pauianiaa. 
I. ao. 3: Han>okratei. lee Bn Limnoia Dionyioa (Dionyaoi); Pauaaniu. 
VIII, 0. I (Aaklcpiai); Cicero, De natura deorum, I, 30; Vabriua Maximui, 
VIII. II. 3 (Hephaiitoa): Pauaaniaa. IX, ii. 6 (Athena and Heraklea); Pau- 
aaniaa. 1 . 19. a; Lucian. Imaainea. 4 and 6 (Aphrodite); Pauuniaa, I. 8 . 4 
(Area); Pauaanba. I, i. 5; X. 35i a (Hera); Pliny, Naturalia Hiatoria. XT^IV. 
72 (Athlete); Pauaaniaa. V. 10. 8 (Olympia). 

Biblioc. Overbeck. SO. not. 808-28; Brunn. GOk, I. p. 234 ffi C 
Robert. RE. I. 1804. s-v.. no. 5; Furtwinsler. MW. p. 117 ft* Collignon. 
SG. II, p. 114 ft; Ameluns. ThB. I, 1907. a.v.; H. Schnder, Phidiai. 
Frankfurt. 1924. pp. 103. 1H4 ft. 263 ft: C. Walston, AlcametMt. Cam- 
bridse. 1926; B. Schrdder, Alkamenea-Studfen. 79 Wpr., Berlin, 1927 ; H. 
Schrader. Die '*Eraatzfiguren'’ im Weatgiebel dea Zeuatempela su Olympia. 
Ojh. XXV, 1929. pp. 82-X08; H. Bulle, Jdl. 1939 (abair. AJA. Jan., 1941. 
pp. 106-107); Picard. II. a. 1939* p. 53 i ft; V. H. Poulaen, Phidiaa und 
acin Kreia, Collectiona of the Ny Carlabers Glyptotek, HI. Copenhasen. 
1942, pp. 72-8; S. Ferri, Plinio il Vecchio. Rome. 1946. p. 94; G. M. A. 
Richter. The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, New Haven. i9Se. 
pp. 237-40; Lippold. GP, pp. 184-7; G. Bccatti. Problcmi Fidiaci, Milan- 
Florence, j 95 2. p. 191 ft: E. Langlota, Alkamenea-Probleme, 108 Wpr.. 
Berlin. 1952: C. H. Morgan. Phidiaa and Olympia. Heaperia. Oct., ipsa. 
pp. 191 - 339 ; G. Becatti, EAA. a.v. 

Domenico MvariLLi 

Illustration: pl. S 9 . 

ALLSTON, Washington. American painter, bom in the 
District of Georgetown, S. C., in 1779. Albton attended Har- 
vard Colbge between 1796 and 1800 and, one year bter, made 
the first of two long visits to Europe. In London (1801-03) 
he mastered the Englbh technique of monochrome underpsint- 
ing and superimposed glazes of color; in Paris (1803-04) and 
Rome (1804-08) he studied the old masters, especblly the 
“gorgeous concert of colors’’ in the Venetians. His literary 
friendships, notably that of Coleridge, intensified the poetic, 
inward-turning habit of hb mind and helped him in 1804 to 
achieve the turbulence of his Rising of a Thsmderstorm at Sea, 
the horror and desolation of The Deluge (pl. 103). In the mood 
and manner of Claude and Poussin he assembled the groves and 
temples of ancient Italy in a Classical Landscape (ca. 1805), 
portraying nature not as objective fact but as the projection of 
hb own visions. Larger and more ambitious figure composi- 
tions marked his second stay in Europe from 1811 to 1818; 
among them were The Dead Man Revived by Touching the Bones 
of the Prophet Elisha (1811-13), Belshazzar's Feast (begun in 
1817), and Uriel in the Sun (1817). Hb Elijah in the Desert 
(1818) reminds one of the stark trees, rugged crags, and threaten- 
ing skies of Salvator Rosa, but its glowing color and vast spaces 
reveal Allston at hb imaginative best. Hb remaining twenty- 
five years were spent in Boston and, after 1830, in Cambridge- 
port, where the aging artist became a venerated figure as he 
painted landscapes, made portraits of real and of “ideal” par- 
sons, and struggled with the pictoxial problems of hb Belshaz^ 
zar, left unfinished when he died in 1843. 
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OverpnuBed by most of his contemporaries, AUston was 
j shrewdly judged by Margaret Fuller when 47 of his woAs 
were shown in 1839. Moved by the dreamlike quality and 
I the rich though somber color of his landscapes and idealized 
single figures, she observed that his larger dramatic composi* 
I tions revealed **his appreciation of the stem and sublime thoughts 
' he wants force to reproduce.” Yet Allston was, in the words 
: of Edgar P. Richardson, “the pioneer of an art of mood in 
America”; his draftmanship and his coloristic technique were 
something new in his time; the authentic personal vision which 
crested the Moonlight iMndseape (1819) looked forward to Albert 
Ryder and Marsden Hartley; both his work and his spoken 
and written comments on art gave a new breadth and dignity 
to the profession of which he was the acknowledged leader. 
(See AMERICAS: ART SINCE COLUMBUS, col. 286 and PL. 103). 

Bibliog. J. B. Flagg. Washington Allston. Life and Letters. New 
York. iSqi (useful but inaccurate); E. P. Richardson. Washington Allston, 
A Study of the Romantic Artist in America. Chicago. 1048 (a work of sound 
scholarship). For contrasting interpretations, see V. Barker. Amencan Paint- 
ing. New York. loso. chap. 45. and J. T. Ftezner. The Light of Distant 
Skies. New York. tOSA. chaps.* 0 and la. and passim. 

Oliver W. Larkin 

ALT AMIR A. See archaeology; prehistory; Spain. 


ALTDORFERi Albrecht. Painter, draftsman, print maker, 
architect; one of the most important masters of ^e Gemian 
Kenaisiuince and the greatest artist of the so-called “School of 
the Danube” (see cranach, lucas). He contributed much to 
the evolution of landscape painting, which under him aaaumed 
unprecedented autonomy. Little is known about his life and 
activity (see sources for a discussion of the pertinent docu- 
ments). He was bom about 1480, probably in Regensburg, 
and died there Feb. 12, 1538. Docintienta prove him to have 
been active from 1506. He lived mostly in Regensburg; pre- 
sumably he traveled down the Danube to Vienna in 15 ii and 
certainly he worked in this city in 1535. 

Works, a. Signed paintiftgs: St, Francis Rtceiving the Stigmata, 
1507, Berlin, Staat. Mua. - St. Jerome in Penitence, 1507, Berlin, 
Staat. Mua. - Nativity, 1507, Bremen, Kunsthalle. - Satyr Family, 
1507, Berlin, Staat. Mus. - St. George and the Dragon, 1510, Munich, 
AJtc Pinakothek. - Rest on the Flight into Egypt (pl. 60), 1510, Ber- 
lin, Staat. Mua. - St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, 
n d., about 1510. Regenaburg-StadUmhof, Hoapiul of St. Cathe- 
rine. - Holy Family with St. John Ae Evangelist, 1515, Vienna, Kunat- 
hist. Mus. - Mourning of Christy n. d., ca. 1520, Cologne, H. Neuer- 
berg Coll. - Nativity (PL. 61), n. d,, ca. 1520-25, Vienna, Kunst- 
hist. Mus. - Legend of St. Ivorian, n. d., ca. 1520, 7 panels, perhaps 
originally 9 (pl. 6a): Florence, Uffisi (2); Nuremberg, Germanischea 
Mus. (3); Melnik, Lobkowitz Coll, (i); Berlin, private coll. (1). - 
Landscape with Bridge, n. d., ca. 1520-25, Munich, Bdhler Coll. - 
Landscape of the Danube Valley, n. d., ca. 1520-25, Munich, Alte 
Pinakothek. - Madonna and Child in Glory, n. d., ca. 1525, Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek. - Departure of the Apostles, n. d., ca. 1525, Berlin, 
btaat. Mus. - Susanna at the Bath, 1 526, Munich, Alte Pinakothek. - 
Crucifixion, 1526, Nuremberg, Germaniaches Mus. - Crucifixion, 1526, 
Berlin, Staat. Mus. - The Battle of Alexander (pl. 64) 1529, Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek. - Madonna and Child, 1531, Vienna, Kunsthist, 
Mus. - Landscape with a Proverb (Poverty and Riches, pl. 65), 1531. 
Berlin, Staat. Mus. 6. Attributed paintings: Martyrdom of St. Cathe- 
nse, ca. 1507, Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. - Crucifixion (pl. 67), ca. 
1510-11, Kauel, Gemftldegalerie. - Small Holy Night, ca. 1512, 
Berlin, Staat. Mua. - Altarpiece of St. Florian, ca. 1518; 8 panels 
depicting the passion of Christ, 4 of the legend of St. Sebastian, 

2 predella panels with the donor and female saints, Monastery of 
ht. Florian near Enna, Upper Austria; 2 predella panels with the 
Entombment and Resurrection, Vienna, Kunsthist, Mus. - TheBeauti* 
/«/ Mary, ca. 1518, Regensburg, St. Johann. - Christ Taking Leave 
0/ liis Mother, ca. 1520, London, Wemher Coll. - Birth of the Virgin 
(PU. 63), ca, 1521-25, Munich, Alte Pinakothek. - Portrait of a Woman, 
15*1-25, Lugano, von Thysaen Coll. - Adoration of the Mags, ca. 
*5*1-25, Frankfurt, StHdel Inst. - Crucifixion, ca. 1521-25, Buda- 
pest, Mus. - Wings of a small altar, ca. 1521-25: inner sides. The Rule 
of Mars and Bacchus; outer sides, Adam and Eve; Lugano, von Thys- 
sen Coll. - Large Holy Night, ca. 1530-35, Berlin, Staat. Mus. - 
^t and His Daughters, 1537, Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. c. Doubtful 
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Resurrection, Basel, Ofientliche Kunstsammlung, — Afo- 
d^ and Child, in the BeiUn market m 193a (cf. Winkler, Pantheon 
^ 193*1 P* 44 )* • Madonna and Child, BudaiMSt, Mua. - Nativity, 
Chicago, Art Inst. (cf. Sweet, Bull. Art Inst., XXXIV. 1940, a). - 
Vmtatwn, Cleveland. Mus. (cf. H. S. Francis, Bull. Cleveland Mus., 
Vm* J^ome in Penitence, Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz 

Mus. (cf Buchner, Wallraf-Richartz Jhb., N. S.. I, 1930, 16). - Altar 
fr^ Church of the Minorites, 1517, Regensburg, Stidt. Mus. (prob- 
ably not by Altdorfer). - Copy after Altdorfer: The Beheading cf 
St. John the Baptist, Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus. (cf. Buchner, 1938, 
no. 341). d. Attributed frescoes: Series of frescoes (now detached) 
from the imperial bath in the bishop’s palace in Regensbuig, ca. 1535: 
22 fragments; Regensburg, SUdt. Mus. (31); Budtpes;, Mus. fi). 
e. Drawings (PL. 66), cf. Winzinger, 1952. VollstHadigc, KatJofiT 
Chiaroscuro drawings and pen drawings on single sheets, 1506-07. 
Borders for Kaiser Maximilian’s Missal, 28 leaves, 1515 (later signed 
Besancon, Bibltoth^que Municipalc. - Architectural studies 
fiwotn 1518 oh. (The architectural drawings of Wolfegg, published 
by P. Halm, Afgaekensr Jhb., 1951, 127 ff., belong to the artistic 
environment of Bavaria, but should not be ettributed to Altdorfer.) - 
Landscape miniatures. 1522. /. Copper engravings (cf. Voss, 1910): 
Single slmts, 1506-11. ^Renewed activity in (hia m^ium from 1520 
on. g. It is demonstrable that Altdorfer produced etchings 

from 1519. Series of landscape etchings, ca. 1522 (cf. Voss, 1910, 
pis. 31-36). h. Woodcuts (cf. Buchner, 1938, no. 258 ff.); Series of 
saints from the Monastery of Mondsee, dating apparently from before 
*50^.^yicnna, Staatsbibl. - Single sheets from 151T on. - Work for 
the Iriumphal Arch of the Emp^ror Maximilian, ca. 1515. - Series 
of woodcuta on Man's Fall and Redemption, ca. 1515. - Single sheets 
until about 1530. (See IV, ri.. 427.) 

Altdorfer's antecedents are to be found in the art in the 
region of the Danubian Alps about 1500, whose leading ex- 
ponents were Marx Reichlich and Mair von Landshut. Thnngb 
his activity in this or that studio cannot be traced with cer- 
tainty, he seems above all to be essentially indebted to J6rg 
Kdldcrer's studio in Innsbruck, especially for his concept of 
landscape, which from the beginning was to play an importarit 
part in Altdorfer's work. Together with the elder Cranach, 
Breu the Elder, and Huber he created the specific style of 
landscape painting which links together all the old masters of 
the so-called "Danubian School.” As his early works have the 
precision of miniatures, it does not seem unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he was also trained in calligraphy and miniature 
painting, possibly by bis father. 

The first signed works, copper engravinga and drawings, 
date back to 1506. They already display the characteristic 
personal style of the artist, even though he uses motifs from a 
variety of sources, principally from Italian nielli egfd engravings 
from the circle of Jacopo dei Barbari and Dilrer. Hia trans- 
formation of DUrer's ingredients is especially evident in hia 
engraving of the Temptation of the Hermits (B 25), dated 1506. 
Whereas DUrer builds up his compositions from vividly precise 
details, Altdorfer starts out from the total conception, which 
takes its form only through the organization of dark and light 
areas. The individual appearance of the details holds little 
interest for him. The pictorial coordination within the picture 
space is of overriding importance. 

For drawing Altdorfer preferred colored papers, on which 
he drew with black ink and white lead. From ihe colored 
ground, which takes on a spatial value, the luminous strokes 
of the brush tip emerge magically to create an atmosphere of 
enchantment. His favorite subjects were fantasies — for ex- 
ample, The Witches* Sabbath and the Savages (Winzinger, 1952, 
2, 6, and 24). Even his religious scenes often have an exotic 
and fabulous quality, as in St. Nicholas Stilling the Tempest or 
the Madonna and Child in a Wood (Winziger, 1952, 3 and 5). 

Characteristically one of his earliest paintings is a Satyr 
Family in Berlin (1507), in which antique and classical elements 
are mingled with Nordic legends. The figures are positively 
embedded within the landscape; they owe their existence to 
the same powers as the natural vegetation. This incorporation 
of figures into landscape occurs also in the religious paintings of 
this period, for example in the companion panels of Su Francis 
and St. Jerome (1507) in Berlin. The figures can be traced 
back to early Cranach, but they exist within the context of a 
luxuriant vegetation. For Altdorfer, from the very beginning, 
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landscape becomes the decisive means of expression. In the 
little St George in the Munich Alte Pinakothek it is the invad* 
ing primordial forest that impresses upon the tiny scene of the 
saint and dragon a legendary and heroic breadth. The early 
pictures are painted in soft, subdued tones. Only with the 
Rest on the Flight into Egypt (pl. 6o) in Berlin (1510) does a 
more vivid coloring begin to prevail. The strict organization 
of the areas restrains the abundance of detail in this cheerful 
narrative picture. 

About 1510-11 Altdorfer began to employ a more monu- 
mental and heroic language, because he came increasingly under 
the influence of Cranach. This is especially noticeable in the 
Crucifipcion in Kassel (pl. 67) and in the panel with John the 
Evangelist and John the Baptist in the Regensburg-Stadtamhof. 
The miniature handling and the idyllic atmosphere remain alive 
in the details, but the figures emerge large and dominant against 
the background of a freer and more flowing landscape. 

To this time belong the first independent landscape draw- 
ings — the Alpine Scene with Willows and The Danube at Sarm- 
ingstein (i jiTi Winzinger, 195Z, 28, 29)-* and a rich produc- 
tion of woodcuts, all on single sheets with the exception of one 
cycle, The Fall and Redemption of Man (B 1-40), obviously 
inspired by DUrer’s Little Passion, In the following years Alt- 
dorfer was recruited as a draftsman for the extensive graphic 
works commissioned by the Emperor Maximilian. He had a 
share both in the Triumphal Arch and in the Emperor's prayer- 
book (cf. most recently Winzinger, 1952). It is difficult to 
detect an organic development in the compositions of these 
prints, but in general an increasing control of the third di- 
mension and a simplification in the arrangement of planes 
combines with a visible effort to make the figures independent 
of the landscape. 

This development in Altdorfer’s style during the second 
decade of the 16th century can be studied in the big altarpiece 
of St. Florian (The Passion of Christ and The Legend of St, Se^ 
bastion) which (contrary to Winzinger’s dating of 1509 in ZfKw, 
>950> 159 ff*) cannot have been executed much before 1518. 
In his creation of space, Altdorfer depends more than before 
on Pacher’s devices, which he freely translates both pictorially 
and optically. His way of representing interiors seems also to 
have been inspired by Italian engravings of architectural in- 
teriors in the style of Bramante (cf. Winzinger, op. cit., 1950). 
In his altarpieces intense, pure colors stand out against cold, 
muted backgrounds, the whole being handled without the transi- 
tions of aerial perspective. The figures are shown in dramatic 
movement, an effect rarely before attempted by Altdorfer. The 
agitation and discontinuity of movements and drapery might 
be compared to Leinberger’s sculpture. 

Gradually the treatment of space becomes simpler and more 
clear, as in the Legend of St. Florian (pl. 62, beginning of the 
third decade), thanks to the use of more strongly contrasting 
colors. After 1518 the desire to perfect his representation of 
interior space is confirmed by some purely architectural draw- 
ings (Winzinger, 1952, 107-110). These sheets, xnostly with 
church interiors, were often preliminary sketches for paintings, 
as for example the Birth of the Virgin (pl. 63, Munich, Alte 
Pinakothek). In the finished painting what is paramount is 
not the articulation of the architectural elements nor of the 
space enclosed by them, but rather the invention of a more or 
less fantastic interior, made even more unreal and poetic by 
the ring of fluttering angels. The most beautiful of these pic- 
turesque architectural fantasies is the palace which dominates 
the whole scene in the painting Susanna at the Bath (Munich), 
executed in 1526, the year of Altdorfer’s appointment as city 
architect of Regensburg. The details of the airy loggia reveal 
an exact knowledge of Italian palace architecture — a knowledge 
acquired, however, from engravings and not from an Italian 
journey (H. Hildehrandt, Die Architektur bei Altdorfer, 1908). 
Some landscape etchings — closely connected with Huber’s 
drawings — appeared in the first years of the third decade 
(B 66-74). In these the distant perspective is no longer glimpsed 
through a framework of foreground repoussoirs; it flows con- 
tinuously, though the transition of receding planes still seems 
unassured. 


Altdorfer’s most important painting, The Battle of Alexander 
(pt. 64) of 1529 (Munich, Alte Pinak^ek) was commissioned 
by Duke Wilhelm IV of Bavaria. This picture, with iu thousands 
of minute horsemen and soldiers involved in a tumultuous 
struggle, displays at its height Altdorfer's capacity to organize 
an infinity of detail within an over-all visual unity. The per- 
sonal fate of the individual combatants, whether Alexander or 
Darius, is of secondary importance compared to the wild agita- 
tion of the two armies within the immense, cosmic, fairy-tale 
landscape bathed in the mysterious light of the stars. Micro- 
cosm and macrocosm come together in this picture. The event 
is detached from history, from place, from time itself. 

We possess but few pictures from the last decade of Alt- 
dorfer's life. The religious struggles of the time, which resulted 
in a decrease in the number of commimions, may have caused 
the artist to devote himself more closely to his duties as city 
councillor and architect. Some paintings of religious subjects 
still appear, such as the splendid Adoration qf the Magi in 
Frankfurt (ca. 1525), the more Dttrerlike Madonna and Child 
in Vienna (1531), and the large Holy Night in Berlin. Never- 
theless, Altdorfer's originality is more evident in secular works, 
for example in the picture often called Poverty and Riches, 
Berlin (1531), which is his illustration of the German proverb 
’*On the train of pride sits the beggar" (Der Hoffart sitsst der 
Bettel auf der Schleppe) in which figures, architecture, and 
landscape are merged in a way never before achieved in German 

Altdorfer's evolution toward the worldly taste of InwM- 
aissance may be seen in the fragments of fiisi 
Regensburg episcopal bath. On the walls he papipirgreat 
arc^tectures developed in logical perspective, liiA sweases 
and galleries in which nude or fashionably clothed figures move 
in the most natural manner (preliminary sketch in Florence, 
cf. P. Halm, in JhbPreussKSamml 1932, 207 rf.). The surviv- 
ing fragments reveal a thoroughly organic, though already some- 
what mannerist, treatment of the nude, and the increased 
emphasis on facial expressiveness by the accentuation of volumes 
brings Altdorfer’s late style both formally and psychologically 
closer to Baldung. This is further confirmed by his last large 
painting of 1537, Lot and His Daughters (Vienna). The extreme 
realism of the objects and drapery is so unprecedented in 
Altdorfer's work that its attribution to him has been questioned 
(O. Benesch, "Altdorfer's Badstubenfresken und das Wiener 
Lothbild,*’ JhbPreussKSamml 1930, 179 ff.), but in truth this 
picture should be seen as a last confirmation of the complexin* 
and variety of the master. 

SouacBS. J. D. Pasasvant givci the first data on Altdorfer's life bated 
on documents in Peintre-Graveur. III-IV, 1863-63. p. 300 ff. C. W. Neu- 
mann. from a perusal of the Regensburg archives, establiahes for the first 
time the basic facts of Altdorfer's life, in Mayer's Allgemeines Ktinstlfr- 
lexikon, I. Leipzig. 1872. W. Doll modihes some of Neumann's conclusioni 
and publishes more fully important documents already uaed in part by the 
latter, in particular Altdorfer's will ind inventory, in Beitrige zu Albrecht 
Altdorfer, MUnchner Jhb., 1933. p. ziii and also in Albrecht Altdorfer't 
Nachlass, MUnchner Jhb., 1938-39. P> 9t ff. 

Altdorfer acquired the citizenship of Regensburg in 1505 (Gumpclzhaim' 
er, Vortrige, April, 1835). Customarily thia could not occur before the 
age of 35. so this would act bis latest possible birth date in fs 8 o. Hu 
father has gcnerslly been identified with the painter Ulrich who left Re- 
gensburg in impoverished drcumstances in 1491, having renounced hi> 
citiaenship (Regensburg, Sttdtarchiv, pub. by Boll in MUnchner Jhb.. 
1938-39). It can be asaumed that both Albr^t Altdorfer and his sitter 
and brother, Aurelia and Erhard, mentioned in his will (the latter became 
court painter to the Dukes of Schwerin in tsia) were born in Regensburg, 
for all three are named after aainta especially honored in that city <M. Fried- 
Under. 1891. P. 3). The Regensburg citizens' roll of 1505 describes Altdor- 
fer IS "painter of Amberg." though neither he nor hit father can be traced 
there between 1491 and 1505 (Boll. op. dt. 1938-39. P. Qi). Presumably 
this statement merely indicates Altdorfer's last temporary residence before 
his arrival in Regensburg, where he settled permanently in i$o 8 at aregi*' 
tcred dtizen. (Neumann* Mayer'a Allgemeines KUnatlerlerikon, 1 , Leipzig' 
187a. p. 536). Until his death on Feb. la. 1538 (Regensburg, Stadtsrehiv. 
lA, a, to. Wappenbuch des Rataherren Christoph Olockengicsser, pub. by 
Boll. op. cit., 1933). Altdorfer lived in Regensburg es a prosperous and 
respected citizen, councillor, city architect, and painter. The great extent 
of his poasessioni can be seen from the inventory itteehed to hie will (pub- 
bliahed in its entirety by Boll, op. dt., 1938-39, p. 97 ff*). The art o^ett 
Hated there are of particular intereat for the light they th^w on Altdorfer • 
personality as an artiat. He owned works by lecognized mastera and other 
pictures inventoried only by subject: he preserved in trunks and bozei 
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niiniituret on ptrchmont. drawings, snd prinu, slio ■ picture by **AIbrecht 
Ihrcr** (preiuinibly Ddrer) end a collection of **vArioui old heethen coins,** 
^hich mutt have conaiated of antique coins. mW/i. and imall plaques. 

We have a great deal of information on Altdorfer's activities as dty 
councillor and architect. In tsio he was mentioned as member of the city 
council for external affair^ in igab he was elected to the city council for 
internal aftalrt. In tba iwne year he assumed the post of city architect, 
in which capacity he built in isa? the dty wine cellers and the slaughter* 
house; in he worked on the dty walls; and in isis ha built the tower 
of the city hall (Neumann, op. dt., p. S 37 ; the buildings are no longer extent). 

In isaS Altdorfer waa eipedally active In the **Peaea Tribunal." When, 
however, in the same year the dty wished to elect him mayor, he begged 
to be excused on the grounds that he wanted to devote himself entirely 
to s certain painting (Tbs Boll/# e/ .^isaamfer), commissioned by Duke 
Wilhelm of Bavaria (Neumann, op. dt., p. 937). As dty coundllor, in 
1533 Altdorfer had a hand in calling a Protestant minister to Regensburg 
(Neumann, op. dt.). His definitely favorable attitude toward the new re- 
ligious movement of the Reformation, which is evidenced in his will by 
his renouncement of masees for his soul (cf. Boll. op. dt. lOsS-ae. p. 91 # 
note ao), nevertheless did not prevent him from assuming in 15 34 the pod* 
tion of overseer of the Augustine Cloister (Neumann, op. cit.). The only 
d<K‘umented ioumey made by Altdorfer (i 835 ) was on behalf of the dfy 
of Regensburg to the imperial court in Vienna (Regensburg. StadterehiV 
Bed. I. pub. by Boll. op. dt. 1938-39. P. 93 . note 16). That Altdorfer 
made a journey along the Danube at early as igf 1 is suffidently confirmed 
by the drawing of Sumingatcin (Meder. Mitteilungen dcr Oesellachaft ffir 
vcrvielflltigende Kunat, Beilage dcr gnphiachen KOnate, 190a. p. 9). but 
It lemains uncertain whether on that occasion he traveled as for as Vienna. 

The archives yield little information on Altdorfer*# activity as a paintor. 
This fact seems in part to be due to the "private" character of hit smato 
pictures, the majority of which he documented himeelf ^ aignmin and 
dste, and in part to the prevalence of graphic work in hit output. Tkave 
IS evidence for the following works for the city of Regenabiirt. all lost 
except for the coin design of isia and known to us only through docu- 
ments: 1519. panel for the choir of Weih St. Peter (Gemdnen CIttonik 
von Regensburg. 1824); 151a. design for new gold coinage for the dty 
of Regensburg (Munich. Hauptotaetsarchiv. cf. Buchner. Albrecht Altdorfer 
und sein Kreis, Ausatellungakaulog. 1938. noa. ^78 and 779); isis. com- 
mission for a panel for the Scheyem cloister (Aufieichnungen dee Weth- 
hischofa Peter KrafiPt, ReformationsgeschichtUche Studien und Texte. VI. 
Munster, iqao); isi 7 » painting a curtain for a Htiltutmiuhl (a repository 
fur relics and vestments) and painting armorial bearings on the dty banner 
(Regenahurg, Archiv des Historischen Vereins, Raurcchnungen der Kircbe 
dcr Schdnen Maria, pub. by Boll, op. dt. 1938-30. p. 93 . note 12): 1819-23* 
various works for the Church of the *'$ch 6 ne Maria," erected on the site 
of s synagogue destroyed in rsio; illuminstion of a bull of indulgence, 
painting of banners, representation of s miracle , and other works, h. v. 
H.ildrtst (Mbrerht Altdorfer, 1941. P- 133) erroneously attempts to relate 
ihr pavment of isaa for this last work to the miraculous image of the 
"mhonc Maria" of Regensburg, Altdorfer’s authorship of which was re- 
ilistovcred by Buchner (op. cit., 1938. no. 34)- Cf. to the contrary the 
d<ii iimcntary source; Regensburg. Archiv des Historiaches Vereins. Bau- 
rcchnungcn der Kirche der Schbnen Maria, pub, by Boll. op. cit,, 1938-39. 
p 91 , note 12. 
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ALTICHIKRO and AVANZO. Venetian painters of the 
Trecento. Altichiero was the son of a certain Domenico da 
Zevio. (Zevio is near \'erona.) Documents refer to him in 
Verona in 1369, in Padua in 1379 (when he was paid for liis 
work in the Chapel of S. Felice in S. Antonio), and a^rain in 1384. 

After the useful, if inconclusive, work of P. Schubring and 
A. Venturi, criticism of Altichiero took a step backward with 
Coletti, whose evaluation (which ignored the figural elements) 
threw into confusion the whole delicate matter of attributions* 
Toesca restored the discussion to a more equable plane. 

The fresco in the Cavalli Chapel in Verona and certain 
frescoes in the Chapel of S. Giacomo (now S. Felice) in S. An- 
tonio in Padua (distinguishable critically from the rest of the 
series) together form the basis for all attributions to Altichiero, 
As for the Paduan frescoes, it is universally agreed that the 
Crucifixion (pl* 68) and the Battle of Clavigo are by Altichiero 
and that the other frescoes are by a different hand. The rounded 
forms, the ample folds of drapery, the unemphasized chiaro- 
scuro constitute a striking novelty even where Tuscan work 
was well known. In the battle scene there is a sense of space 
and depth, an absence of Giottesque scenic elements, which 
lend it a surprisingly progressive character, and its vastness 
is perfectly expressed within the picture limits. The towered 
city recedes schematically in planes and finally touches the 
upper edge of the painting — a frequent trick of Altichiero’s 
which creates an impression of depth and monumentality. In 
the Crucifixion the skill of the composition reveals Tuscan 
origins. The arrangement of the crowded groups and the manner 
in which, in the more distant planes, they stand out against 
the horizon, thus defining a space almost Renaissance in feeling, 
reveal, as Berenson pointed out, a contact with the Orcagna 
school. But the coloring, with its pale gray, lilac, violet, rose- 
gray, white veiled with yellow, and pale water-green tones, is 
characteristic of the Po Valley painters, as may be seen later 
in some Lombard painting. The same color relationships are 
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seen again in S. Anastasia, where the Cavalli family is being 
presented to the Virgin (pl. 71). 

In the noble chapel in Verona an easy space is maintained 
around the saints and knights, who are seen against a back- 
ground drapery which brings out the balanced intervals of the 
arcades. The completely realistic interpretation does not pre- 
clude a rhythm of exceptional amplitude and solemnity which 
isolates and dignities the figures. 

But the fresco in Verona is broken by a tomb, which was 
placed in the wall about 1390. For this reason, and because 
of its close reference to Giotto, it seems to be earlier, as in- 
dicated above, than the frescoes of S. Giacomo. (The same is 
true of the Coronation on the Dotto Tomb in the Eremitani 
in Padua, which dates from ca. 1370.) It may be added that 
the destroyed Dotto fresco was commonly associated with 
Giusto de* Menabuoi. 

However, the Dream of Ramiro and the Crown Council in 
S. Giacomo seem to be by another hand, because the painter 
of the lunettes, whom Schubring names ** Maestro di S. Gia- 
como,” is stylistically close to such Bolognese as Jacopo di 
Paolo and the master of the Moses stories in Mezzaratta, even 
though he also reveals contacts with Altichiero in the harmony 
of his groups, the breadth of his landscapes, the skill of his Row- 
ing narrative. The likeness between the Beheading of St. James 
in the Chapel of S. Giacomo and the Decapitation of St. George 
(PL. 69) in the chapel bearing the name of this saint is evident 
and implies a relationship between the two artists which is 
ditificult to evaluate in the present state of our studies, unless 
one wishes to interpret their common characteristics as due to 
a single derivation. But if we do, the Tuscan elements in both 
find a simple, plausible explanation. 

It is hard to see why we should not believe the notice ac- 
cording to which Bonifazio Lupi di Soragna is commissioned 
in 1384 to finish the Chapel of S. Giacomo in S. Antonio in 
Padua, which his brother Raimondo, who died in 1379, had 
caused to be erected. I’he fact that Raimondo in the votive 
picture in S. Giorgio appears last among the members of the 
family does not prove to a certainty that he was still living 
when the fresco was done; nor docs it prove the contrary. In 
this second chapel Altichieresque characteristics may be found 
in a master who worked next to the historically documented 
Avanzo. Here in the Crucifixion the modeling in grays is so 
Lombard in character as to make one think of Borgognone. 
'rhough the color is quite different, based on almost complemen- 
tary contrasts between variations of violet and lilac on the one 
hand and of opaque yellows on the other, shading to a varied 
sfumato (and to gray in the case of the Virgin), it seems certain 
that here we have Altichiero in a more advanced phase. The 
Crucifixion in S. Giorgio is among the moat impressive treat- 
ments of the subject in the Trecento. The spirit of Altichiero 
appears clearly in the balance of the crowded scene. The eye 
is carried from the compact group of the Marys at the left 
and frpm the figures at the right to the horsemen, who close 
off the background so that only the crosses rise starkly into 
the blue. The Coronation of the Virgin in the lunette farthest 
back reveals the hand of Altichiero in the way in which the 
figures are isolated and in the rows of angels divided into care- 
fully balanced groups. 

In the two Crucifixions in Padua, the Veronese painter ar- 
rives at a harmonious and almost classic mastery of form all 
the more striking in view of the fact that it is precisely in these 
years that the first signs (here entirely absent) of the Interna- 
tional Gothic style begin to appear. 

In S. Giorgio to this same hand (that is, to Altichiero in 
a somewhat later phase) must be ascribed the Decapitation of 
St. George and the scenes from the Infancy of Christ on the 
interior of the facade walls, whereas the votive picture is from 
the hand of one or more followers. 

The art of Altichiero appears in S. Giorgio to develop 
in a parallel sense with that of Avanzo, It does not seem to 
depend on it nor directly to influence it, but rather, it is as if 
the two predominant personalities, in the close intermingling 
of styles within the chapel, had both exerted an influence 
on the minor artists. 


The first and at the same time the greatest difference be- 
tween Altichiero and Avanzo lies in their treatment of the rela- 
tion of figures to space. While with Avanzo the architecture 
seems to press in on the figures, blocking space and view, in 
Altichiero the highly objective perspective is rendered better 
perhaps even than in the Lorenzettis. It is the unusual 
treatment of space, above all, which permits us to see Alti- 
chiero in the Nativity and the Adoration of the Shepherds. The 
quality is not, naturally, that of the Crucifixion of S. Giacomo, 
but it is exactly for this reason that we can detect Altichiero 
here in a later moment (aided by assistants). 

And for the same reason, only Altichiero is responsible for 
the original treatment of the Beheading of St. Catherine and 
(with assistants) of the St. George Killing the Dragon. 

All this may not appear self-evident, because in S. Giorgio 
we have a close collaboration that does not favor analysis, a 
collaboration that is revealed even in a fresco such as the D«- 
capitation of St. George, which, besides being a highly personal 
work, is one of the most moving dramatic compositions of the 
Trecento. 

In the supreme harmony between the lowering mountains 
and the scene of the Martyrdom the soldiers form a barrier 
around the victim, and the lances, held straight, seem to push 
back the landscape, while the silent atmosphere of the scene 
is broken only by the incident of the father dragging along his 
small son. (But even in these last-mentioned figures there is 
an echo of the Avanzo of the Funeral of St. Lucy, pl. 72.) 

In the Martyrdom of St. George the division of labor ap- 
pears even more clearly; Avanzo in the left-, Altichiero in the 
right-hand group. That the balanced play of these groups is 
unthinkable without ’'Fuscan influence is everywhere evident. 
At the same time, in our opinion, those Emilian elements 
which, from Avanzo’s contact with Tommaso da Modena, one 
might reasonably assume would be present are nowhere to bi' 
found. With Tommaso, as Schubring very well saw, he has 
nothing in common. 

Avanzo was perhaps a Vicentine. The signature of the 
artist — Avancius or Avantus — is to be seen at the foot ol 
the Funeral of St. Lucy in the Chapel of S. Giorgio, where 
he must have worked about 1380. 

That the artist who has been confused, from the end of 
the 15th century on, with Jacopo degli Avanzi should be iden- 
tified on the contrary with one Avancius dc Sammo ( ?), « 
Vicentine concerning whom we have documents dating from 
1370 to 1389, is highly likely. A work such as the Funeral of 
St. Lucy gives us a very clear idea of its author; a very Venetian 
taste for full-bodied color, a gravity contrasting with Altichiero’s 
elegance, a liking for lively portraiture, for storytelling, for 
crowded scenes, a predilection for lacy architecture — tliesc 
traits seem fully to characterize the artist whose color range, 
varied and powerful, is rich in pomegranate-reds, bistre, deep 
violets contrasting with whites and rose, grayish taupe, and 
striking blues and greens. These colors arc quite different 
from the more muted colors of Altichiero. 

In this and in other works Avanzo is seen to lack the formal 
elegance of Altichiero; in fact, he suggests Verona less than 
he docs the eastern Veneto. This artist, who in his portraits 
seems to anticipate Gentile Bellini and in his elaborate ren* 
derings of Gothic architecture foretells the proximate arrival 
of Jacobello del Fiore and Giambono, is essentially a Venetian. 
Avanzo does not shrink from using a stocky, corpulent model 
whom we have every opportunity of seeing and studying in the 
Funeral of St. Lucy. 

'Fhus it is possible to observe in S. Giorgio two opposite 
ways of treating the human figure. One of them — ' which can 
easily be seen in the Story of St. Lucy — can be identified 
with the historically known figure of Avanzo; the other is the 
nearest we have to the Altichiero of the Crucifixion of S. Gia- 
como. To the first of these personalities we must ascribe the 
conception and execution (in S. Giorgio) of the Saint Drinking 
the Poison, of ffic Baptism of Sevio, of the St. Lucy before 
Judges (here, however, with an assistant), of the Miracle (pl. 70J 
and the Martyrdom of St. Lucy (pl. 73). To a close follower of 
Avanzo, in our opinion, must be ascribed the Martyrdom of 
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St* GeorgBt the Destruction of the Idols (pl. 73), and the Martyr^ 
gom of St, Catherim. 

A good deal has been said about Tommaso da Modena in 
connection with the formation of the style of Avanao. The 
two artists have in common a particular taste for dense, full- 
bodied color and in addition a lively feeling for portraiture 
which is a Po Valley trait and, indeed, Venetiatti' but at the 
same time Tommaso is distinguishable by his tendency toward 
loosely knit groups of figures and by a taste for an undulating 
line, for exaggerated gestures, and for forced facial expressions, 
all of which elements are lacking in the placid, self-contained 
Avanzo. If, then, one subtracts from the compositions of the 
latter all that characteristic lacy architecture in which they 
abound, there is no question that we are left with figures which 
are in effect a Venetian rendering of a Giottesque formula^ 
and these in turn are in the line of a tradition in which there 
is no place for the exaggerated contortions of the Bolognese. 

In the Miracle of St, Lucy we sec the inflated colored forms 
restlessly filling the pictuce, and the same tendency is discern- 
ible also in the St. Lucy before Her Judges^ all of this last 
surely from the hand of Avanzo. In Altichiero we see the 
color muted and the forms relaxed by his predilection for a 
soft Lombard light. But Avanzo in comparison with liim ap- 
pears to have a well-de6ned, separate style, which in its turn 
gives us a foretaste of the great period of Venetian color. 
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AMERICAN CULTURES. The art of the American Indian 
rnust unfortunately be discussed in the past tense, because its 
continued development has been impossible in the years since 
Europeans have dominated the American continents. As a 
result of the Conquest, the conquered cultures of Middle 
America and the Andes were systematically robbed of their 
precious materials, and the time and energy of their people 
Were directed to the use of their conquerors. A century or 
later the Indians of North America wetf driven from 
ancient homes and their resources destroyed; and in 
t9th century they were herded onto reservations, where, 
leading a dull life promising no future for them as a people, they 
eould neither maintain an established art nor develop a new one. 


Since knowledge of the cultural background of an art is 
important to an understanding of it, the principal students 
of Indian art have been anthropologists who have dealt with 
art as part of the total culture. Many of the collectiocii now 
in ethnological museums were made in the course of aAthro- 
pological studies and are displayed as cultural artifacts father 
than as works of art. Only in recent years have artists and art 
critics and historians become interested in this great wealth of 
artistic achievement. In the presentation of American Indian 
art, the Museum of Modem Art in New York has led the way, 
both in exhibition and in publication. 

Indian art is varied and mature, and its roots are in a va- 
riety of cultures at many levels of development. In keeping 
with the diveraity of American Indian cultures, there is phys- 
ically a wide range of expression of the Mongoloid type in the 
Americas as well as a number of languages. Many types of cultur- 
al, social, and economic life are found among the American In- 
dians: hunters in the Arctic and in the Plains of North America 
and the pampas of South America; agricultural people in the 
deserts of the western United States and the tropical Amazon 
basin; nomads in the North American Plains; an urban society 
based on agriculture and housing large populations in well- 
planned communities in Central America and in the Andean 
zone. Some of these societies developed ritual, art, architecture, 
and the social and political control necessary to monumental 
building accomplishments. Nevertheless, the art of most of 
these groups remained a tribal art, with definitive styles. The 
artist worked within the range of these styles and usually showed 
his creative ability in manipulating them rather than in break- 
ing with tradition. Unlike the artist of the modem world, he 
remained anonymous; in fact, objects that arc today set forth 
as examples of Indian art may have been produced merely for 
personal or household use. Masks and other ceremonial re- 
galia were made not as works of art but as appurtenances of 
a ritual pcrfomied for the good of the group or some part of it. 
Nevertheless, the importance of Indian art was not diminished 
by being expressed in useful or ritual objects. Many members 
of the tribe were good craftsmen; in fact, professional artists 
existed only in the more advanced cultures of Middle America 
and, to a lesser extent, on the Norihwest Coast of North Amer- 
ica. 'riu* participation of many members of the tribe in artistic 
activity gave rise to lively competition and competent criti- 
cism. Moreover, the close ties between religion and daily exis- 
tence made art an essential and organic element of tribal life; 
art, often of a high level, was indispensable in that it served to 
express the conception of the supernatural world upon which 
the tribe’s life depended. 

Anthropologists have grouped the cultures of the Amencan 
Indian into “culture areas,” many of which have varied in extent 
in the course of their long histories. Generally, however, this 
classification has been satisfactory for the studv of regional 
characteristics. This discussion will be based on such widely 
accepted areal delineations. Although art styles were to some 
extent diffused from one area to another, the basic styles are 
easily recognizable. 

Summary. South America (col. 230); Precerasme period; Period 
1; Period If; Period HI; Period IV; Period V; Period VI. Central 
America (col. 233): Maya; Mexico. North America (col. 236): 
The southioestem United States; The Far West; The Northwest 
Coast; The Great Plains; The Eastern Woodlands; The Arctic, 

South America. The cultures of South America form 
two fairly distinct groups. A strip of land running from north 
to south along the Pacific slope, following the Andes, whose 
center is the Peru of today, contains almost all the area of 
high civilization of South America (sec andean protohistory). 
The rest of the continent produced relatively amorphous cul- 
tures whose productions are of little esthetic interest (see south 
AMERICAN CULTiTtEs). From Peru, art styles and techniques 
spread southward along tin cordillera but did not extend far 
northward nor into the tmpical Amazon forest to the east. 
Outside of Peru there were few focal centers that could be 
regarded as significant: a pottery center developed on the island 
of Marajd at the mouth of the Amazon, and at San Agustin 
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in upper Colombia a highly localized monumental stone sculp- 
ture appeared. The area from Venezuela and Guiana to Pan- 
ama and beyond, where Central American influence undoubt- 
edly was felt, and southward again to northern Peru, was ad- 
vanced in metallurgy but less highly developed esthctically. 

The art of Peru provides a key to South American art, 
for, although it lacked to some extent creative freedom and 
imagination, it is nevertheless of considerable quality, particu- 
larly in pottery, textiles, stone carving, and metallurgy. In these 
arts, if not in painting and sculpture. South American crafts- 
men were as competent as Mayan ones. 

Since the advanced cultures of the continent were wiped 
out by the Spanish Conquest, which destroyed the religious 
and intellectual background of Indian art and eliminated the 
communal life necessary for the production of quantities of 
material, the art of South America is known almost exclusively 
through the work of archaeologists. In some remote areas a 
simple foltt art based on the great work of the prehistoric periods 
still exists, but it is scarcely comparable. The development of 
Peruvian art as it has been determined by archaeologists will 
be discussed in the periods proposed by Dennett (Ancient Arts 
of the Andes, 1954, pp. 22-24). 

Preceramic period. The cultural center was on the north 
coast and can be dated from 3000 to 1200 n.c. by radiocarbon 
tests. The excavations at the mouth of the Chicama Valley 
reveal that agriculture was developing and twined cotton 
fabrics were produced but no pottery. In this period occurred 
the long process of development that preceded the advanced 
civilization of the Andes. At the end of the preceramic period 
there was a sharp transition to a more complex culture, probably 
indicating the migration of another group into the area. Once 
this more elaborate culture was established, it developed in 
conjunction with that of other parts of Peru until the time of 
the Spanish Conquest. 

Period I. The period between 1200 and 400 n.c. is called 
the “Cultist,'* or “Early Formative,” period because of the 
strengthening of religious influence, which created the ceremonial 
centers. In two northern highland basins, Callejon de Huaylas 
and Cajamarca, there developed the local cultures of the high- 
land ceremonial center of Chavin — Cupisnique, Early Ancdn, 
and Early Supe. The outstanding artistic products of this cul- 
ture are stone sculpture, pottery, objects carved in bone, goldwork, 
clay reliefs, and textiles. 

'Fhe ceremonial center at Chavin appears to have been a 
place where pilgrims gathered, for no habitations have been 
found. 'Fhe architecture was very impressive, and the stone 
carving was in the definitive Chavin style, showing the character- 
istic feline motif with a wide mouth band curved upward at 
either end, crossed fangs, rows of small squared teeth, a circu- 
lar nose, oval eyes with a notch cut out on top, and curved 
whisker bands. There was little sculpture in the round except 
for a few animal and human heads and puma-shaped mortars. 
Flat carving appeared on wide and narrow steles and incised 
slabs used us cornices. Kroeber describes the style as possessed 
of grandeur, charged with strong feeling, and producing the 
effect of slow motion. The pottery of this period at Cupisnique 
is a highly polished dark ware, rarely painted; many of the jars 
had the stirrup spout. 

Period II. The Late Formative, or Experimenter, period, 
from 400 B.C. to A.D. 400, was characterized by technological 
innovations in building materials and the construction of irri- 
gation systems. New weaving techniques were developed, exper- 
imentation produced negative painting and oxidized firing in 
pottery, and new alloys were produced. 7 'he local centers 
were Salinar, Paracas, Chancay, Huards, Chanapata, and Chi- 
npa, each of which developed its own style. Salinar pottery 
reflected the Cupisnique to some extent in its stirrup-spout 
jars, modeled figures, and decoration by incision, appliqud, 
and positive brush painting in white on a red base. Ham- 
mered gold and carved bone spatulas showed some Chavin 
influence. Paracas Cavernas pottery was varied, with open 


bowls and dishes decorated by modeling, incision, and arcan 
of canary, green, red, and black. The designs were generallv 
geometric, but some resembled the Chavin feline motif. Many 
textiles and some goldwork were produced in this period. 

Period III. The “Age of the Mastercraftamen,” or the 
Regional Classic period, flourished in the central Andes from 
400 to 1000. Peruvian art reached its highest development 
during this period and its most extreme regionalism. The best 
known of these regional cultures were Paracas Necropolis, 
Nazea, Mochica, and Recuay. The Mochica is the best known 
of the prehistoric cultures of the central Andes because of the 
quantity and the cultural implications of the archaeological re- 
mains. The modeled and painted pottery is artistically signif- 
icant, and the “portrait” jars provide a description of the pop- 
ulation. The construction of pyramids, the largest being tlie 
Huaca del Sol near Trujillo, required an organized labor force, 
and the burials reveal class distinctions and patterns of social 
and political organization that foreshadow the Inca empire. 
This art tends to be realistic rather than geometric, although 
an occasional feline motif recalls the Chavin influence. 

While the Mochica culture produced exceptional pottery, 
the Paracas Necropolis revealed the advanced textile development 
of the period. Bodies were dressed for burial, and the head 
was covered with a turban ornamented with gold and feathers. 
Many graves contained matched sets of ponchos, shirts, and 
shawls with over-all polychrome embroidery in designs of stylized 
cats, demons, birds, and anthropomorphic figures arranged in 
repeated sequences. The designs of these textiles often recall 
the polychrome pottery of the Nazea. Neither the Paracas nor 
the Nazea culture produced great architectural monuments. 
The Nazea culture developed the techniques of over-all em- 
broidery, brocade, warp-and-weft stripe, gauze, and painted 
cloth, as well as three-dimensional needle knitting to finish 
the textile. In pottery the early Nazea designs were realistic 
representations of birds and animals, the later motifs beuiR 
stylized anthropomorphic monsters, feline creatures with elon- 
gated bodies, and human figures carrying jagged staffs. 
ing from these remains, the Nazea culture centered about a 
religion emphasizing ancestor worship and burial. 

'llie Recuay culture is known only in highland phases that 
produced both architectural monuments and pottery. Houses 
and temples were built of large stone slabs, and the lintrh 
were carved in high relief with feline motifs, the bodies in 
profile and the faces front view'. Seated figures were carved 
in the round. Some of the pottery was decorated with geo- 
metric designs; it was produced in many shapes, inchidin);; 
jaguars with angular bodies and n projecting comblike fict 
on the head. 

Period TV. The pan-Peruvian aspect of this era, extend- 
ing from 1000 to 1300, resulted from the conquest of regional 
groups and the foundation of the Inca empire. It was donii* 
nated by the 'Piahuanaco style, recognizable by its distinctive 
design, type of pottery, color scheme, and weaving pattern 
In Bolivia, architecture in the Tiahuanaco style is typified by 
the stepped pyramid, Acapana, the largest of its kind, partly 
artiflei^, and faced with dressed stone. On the same site another 
large unit is associated with the famous monolithic stone “Gate- 
way of the Sun” (PL. 169), with its finely carved lintel and its 
designs resembling textile patterns. The masonry in this unit 
is the finest in the central Andea, being cut in basalt and sand- 
stone with such precision that it is fitted together without mortar. 
Tiahuanaco pottery is limited in number of shapes but includes 
vessels modeled to represent pumas and llamas and painted 
in polychrome. Pottery in Peruvian Tiahuanaco style is painted 
in black, white, and colors on an all-over ted base in fine tap- 
estry designs like the carving on the lintel of the Gateway 
of the Sun. Graves at Anc6n and PachAcamac contain textiles 
in the same ||tyle. The transfer of these designs from one 
technique to another indicates complete mastery of the tech- 
niques. The swift spread of this culture was due to both 
religious diffusion and military invasion, and its decline was 
equally rapid. 
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Period V, This period, from 1300 to 1438, taw the decline 
of the Tiahuanaco culture and the rebirth of local styles. Crafts- 
manship was competent but uninspired. The local styles were 
Chancay, Chimu, and lea. In the Chimu pottery there was 
B rcemergence of the Mochica style, modified by the Tiahua- 
nsco but lacking the realism and quality of the original Mochica. 
Great quantities of textiles were produced, including double 
cloth and tapestry, and feather mosaic was developed. Excellent 
metallurgists provided copper for knives and gold for goblets, 
breastplates, and ornaments. In ceramics the stirrup-spout 
jar was derived from the Mochica style, and the double whis- 
tling jar came from Tiahuanaco. Many characteristics of Chimu 
culture were to be present later in the Inca empire. 

Period VL The Inca empire from 1438 to 1532 was the 
greatest political organization in pre-Columbian America, 
extending its conquests south to Chile, east to the border of 
Argentina, and as far north as Nicoya in Costa Rica. Conquered 
areas were controlled by the maintenance of garrisons, the 
taking of hostages, and the removal of sacred objects to the 
Inca capital at Cuzco. The fixed, stratified society was based 
upon forced labor and a hierarchy of foremen. Although the 
Incas developed little that was new in either art style or techniques, 
they ncvertlicless created an impressive monumental architecture. 

Central America. As a cultural area, Central America 
extends north of those limits prescribed by modem geograph- 
ical conventions, according to which all modem Mexico to 
the west of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is considered to be 
either part of North America or, by another definition, part 
of Middle America, which includes Central America. The 
civilization of the central provinces of Mexico has been generally 
considered to be typically Central American, as are even the 
northern provinces of the country, taking into account the areas 
of Central American influence toward the north and the age- 
old instability of their borders. These regions will here be 
viewed historically and artistically as separate regions in rela- 
tion to those — strictly Central American in a geographic sense 
““ in which the Mayan civilization flourished (Yucatan, Guate- 
mala, and the bordering regions) and in relation to the local 
cultures of the Isthmus of Panama and the Antilles (see middle 
AMERICAN protohistory). In order to provide a general frame- 
H'(irk, preliminary brief notes on the advanced protohistorical 
civilizations of the Mayan and Mexican areas arc given here 
NMth an account of the most significant artistic phenomena of 
the Central American world. 

Maya. Unlike the Incas and the Aztecs, whose cultures 
were destroyed by the Spanish Conquest, the Mayas had already 
gone through a period of disintegration before 1500. Their 
religious centers had been deserted and the power of their 
priests destroyed. Although their descendants still live in 
the same region, they arc a simple farming folk, scarcely aware of 
the high artistic and intellectual achievements of their ancestors. 
While the Aztecs concentrated on pacifying their fearful gods, the 
Mavas created an astronomical and mathematical system by virtue 
of which they can be called the intellectuals of the New World. 

As in Mexico, in Maya the most permanent achievement 
was the architecture, which is worthy of study not only in 
itself but also because it was an important medium for other 
arts. The Mayas built ceremonial and governmental centers 
surrounded by habitations in the manner of suburban develop- 
nients. There were assemblages of public buildings, arranged 
around the sides of courts and plazas, in which religious cer- 
emonies, governmental activities, and trading were carried 
‘>0, There were identifiable styles for the various types of 
buildings: public buildings, temples, sanctuaries, palaces, pyra- 
monasteries, ball courts, observatories, and dance plat- 
lurniii. These buildings had complex ground plans, and some 
bad corbel-arched roofs. It has b^n suggested that the sharply 
pitched thatched hut roofs still used today may have been the 
prototype of corbel-arched stone buildings. 

"i'he oldest and largest city of the Mayas was Tikal, whose 
^<Tcmonial center cpvered a square mile and included the 


highest pyramid of the Mayas. Some of the finest wood carv- 
ings were door lintels, one of which, now in the British Mu- 
seum, represents a territorial ruler on his throne with a superb 
rampant jaguar rising behind him. The stone carving at Tikal 
was not of high quality, but at Copiin, the second largest city 
and the scientific center of the Old Empire, the hieroglyphic 
stairway proved the skill of the Mayas in this technique. The 
face of each step was carved with an individual glyph, and at 
the middle of every twelfth step was carved the heroic figure 
of a gorgeously dressed anthropomorphic being seated. Some 
shorter stairways had jaguars ^hose bodies were encrusted 
with disks of obsidian. Chich^n Itzd, the metropolis of the 
New Empire, had two styles of architecture, the Mayan of 



the 6th to the loth centuries and the Maya-Mexican of the 
nth to the 14th centuries. The p>Tamid temples had columns 
with feathered -serpent decoration and were dedicated to the 
Feathered Serpent, the patron deity of Chich^n Itz&, imported 
from Mexico, "llie true Mayan renaissance was expressed at 
Uxmal, where there was no Mexican influence. The most 
magnificent single building erected in pre-Columbian America 
was the Governor’s Palace at Uxmal, in which the cutting and 
fitting of elaborate stone facades in mosaic patterns reached a 
high point of development. ’Fhese patterns were geometric 
and, like the patterns of many of the stone carvings in other 
parts of Middle America, resembled those of textiles. 

Mayan art, according to Brainerd (1954), can in thf& main 
be called a representional art, but its realism can be followed 
only if its complex conventions can be resolved by the viewer. 
This is especially true of the sculpture and carving, but in the 
art of painting the design has greater clarity because of the 
contrast of color. The most famous Mayan murals are at Bo- 
nampak, Chiapas; these realistic paintings reveal a great deal 
about Mayan life. They were done in fresco technique with 
ten mineral colors. The drawing was first cartooned and then 
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painted; finally, black outlining was added to the figurea. No 
intentional shading was used to show surface modeling, but 
the scenes nevertheless showed lively action. Bodies were shown 
with almost unlimited freedom of posture, and the faces, although 
always in profile, showed a range of expressions. There is no 
linear perspective, but depth was attained by the superimposi- 
tion of objects and in some cases by placing them on pyramid 
steps. The scenes show ceremonies, sacrifices, the robing 
of priests, and even a battle. Painted scenes were also found 
on polychrome pottery in the northern foothills of the Guate- 
malan highlands . At Chichen Itzd also elaborate murals were 
found, but these showed I'oltec influence (sec below) and seem 
to have been designed by Mexican artists and perhaps executed 
by Mayan craftsmen. 

The textile arts of this region are of special interest because 
weaving is still an active industry in Guatemala and some of the 
old designs are still used. The Mayas contributed to American 
Indian art largely in architecture and sculpture, however, and 
in theses fields few cultures have risen to such heights in such 
a short period of time. Their achievements are comparable 
to those of the early civilizations of the Old World. 

Mexico. The Aztec civilization, contemporary with the 
'^mounds” and Pueblo cultures of the United States and with 
the “New Empire’* period of the Maya civilization (ca. 1300- 
1519), was preceded in Mexico by numerous local cultures, 
concerning which we have documents dating from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The most ancient of these cultures, 
which developed slowly and lasted for several centuries, were 
located in the Valley of Mexico (El Arbolillo and Zacatenco 
for the most ancient period; Gualupita, Ticom&n, and San 
Cuicuilco for the last phase). The remains consist of decorated 
pottery, rough clay figurines, and, from the last period, dec- 
orated earrings, pendants, and the first traces of wall building 
in the great adobe tomb of San Cuicuilco. 

In the earliest phase of this transitional period there appeared 
in the area of Vera Cruz a highly sophisticated culture called 
Olmec, or La Venta, producing colossal statuary and finely 
carved masks and figurines. This culture belongs in the same 
period as the Chavin culture of the central Andes, with w'hich 
it shares some “Cultisl” aspects, such as the frequent occurrence 
of feline figures, jaguars with human features, and human beings 
disguised as jaguars. This culture had a marked effect f»n suc- 
ceeding styles. 

There followed the so-called Teotihuacan culture, which 
was at first simply the continuation of the final phase of the 
“transitional” cultures, but which so<ni produced a more elab- 
orate pottery, modeled ear pendants, and other decorative 
objects. The carriers of this culture were the highly developed 
Toltecs, to whom tradition attributes the foundation of the 
advanced civilization of central Mexico. Archaeologists subdivide 
the remarkably uniform Teotihuacan culture into five periods 
covQfing more than five centuries (ca. 450 to ca. 1000), during 
which were developed a monumental architecture, the ritual 
use of figurines, and the technique of modeling. Contemporary 
with this culture was that of Monte Alb4n, attributed to the 
Zapotecs, who excelled in metalwork. In the fourth Teotihuac&n 
period the incursions of the Chichimecs began, and the first 
period of Chichimec culture (950 to ca. 1100) coincided with 
the final phase of the 'Foltec civilization. The Chichimecs, whose 
capital was Texcoco, were the immediate predecessors of the 
Aztecs in the Valley of Mexico; during their hegemony (ca, 
950-1300) the Mazapa and Coyotlatelco cultures developed, 
which produced remarkable pottery with tripod vases and mod- 
eled figurines. The-last phase of the Chichimec coincided with 
the first period of the supremacy of the Aztecs, which lasted 
from 1300 until the Spanish Conquest. 

According to George Vaillant (The Axtecs of Mexico^ 1941 1 
P- 155)1 “The Aztecs did not have a term for ‘fine arts,’ nor 
did they speculate about aesthetics nor make objects to be con- 
templated for their beauty alone. They had none of the socially 
sterile attitudes toward art which we adopt in our own culture. 
Instead, they recognized the value of superior workmanship 
and used its products to honor the gods, who were intermedi- 


aries between man and the infinite power of the universe," 
The Aztecs produced significant architecture and sculpture but 
little important painting and drawing. Since the Conquest, 
which devastated the high civilization of Peru, also destroyed 
the motive power behind the arts of Mexico and we must rely 
on the archaeologist for data regarding the arts of both areas, 
it is fortunate that the Aztecs devoted so much of their artistic 
eflbrt to the architecture of their religious buildings, making 
them sturdy enough to withstand time. The “Pyramid of the 
Sun” at Teotihuacan is an example of the grandeur of this 
art style as well as of the technical skill that created the illusion 
of infinite height and space. The Aztec preoccupation with 
death, not as an individual experience but as an abstraction, 
is shown in the frequent use of human skulls among other de- 
signs. The sculptors who produced this forbidding art achieved 
a monumental quality even in small, delicate pieces. EspeciaUy 
worthy of mention are the figures of the young gods and god- 
desses who presided over the crops, and the animal figures, 
which reveal close observation of nature. 

The Aztecs also developed some of the lesser arts, for 
example, weaving, wood carving, and feather mosaic. None 
of the exquisite woven garments represented in the frescoes 
is still extant, but the interchange of patterns between textiles 
and stone carving is apparent in the delicate carving on the 
facades of buildings and exemplifies the great skill in the devel- 
opment of geometric designs which is apparent in the arts of 
many of the American Indians. Little remains of Aztec wood 
carving, but in the codices there are many illustrations show- 
ing the carver at work as well as some of his products in use. 
Among the most permanent works in wood were drums carved 
in the form of a single animal or decorated with bas-relief carv- 
ing representing jaguars, eagles, and other figures with religious 
significance. 

Feather mosaic, produced sporadically in the Americas 
(see fbathsrwork), was a highly developed art among the 
Aztecs. One of the fine examples still in existence is the head- 
dress of Montezuma (Vienna, VOlkerkunde Mus.), which in struc- 
ture resembles the war bonnet of the Plains Indians. Feathers 
of various colors were so carefully blended that the fabrics rival 
paintings. Feather cloaks and fcathcr-dccoratcd shields wen 
made by tying the fine quills of the feathers into the fabric. 

Knowledge of metallurgy, probably transmitted along the 
Pacific Coast to Panama and Costa Rica, arrived late in Mexico 
Few gold pieces survived the Spanish looting, but the collection 
found in 1932 by Dr. Alfonso Caso in Oaxaca greatly increased our 
knowledge of the goldsmiths’ skill. ’^I’he necklaces, earplugs, rings, 
and small ornaments were decorated with figures ranging from 
realistic animal heads to ornate compositions of sacred figures 

Mexico also produced fine pottery, with many local stylci). 
Special products of this region were pottery whistles and spindle 
whorls. The I'arascan style of clay modeling developed alonj; 
informal representional lines unre8tnc*ted by the rigorous de- 
mands exercised nearer the great centers of development. 
Famous among Tarascan ceramic pieces are the small modcU 
of ballplayers and the fat little dogs. 

Since the arts of the Aztecs were closely associated with 
their religion, the knowledge and practice of these arts wiu 
more widespread in this society than in many others. However, 
as a result of the rigid class distinctions characteristic of a theo- 
cratic society, fewer in the population shared the use of the 
finished products than took part in their production. 

North America. The ioutkwettern United States. The 
indigenous art of this region, which consists of New Mexico 
and Arizona, is perhaps the best known of the United States 
(see NORTH AMERICAN CULTURES) first becEUse it was early 
studied archaeologically and second because the Indian pop- 
ulation continues in some measure its traditional life. The 
culture represented here once reached northward as far as the 
Great Salt Lake and southward across the border of Mexico 
into northern Chihuahua. Here the earliest remains of man in 
America have been found, with evidence of the longest unbroken 
culture sequences. The cultures of the area, both historic and 
prehistoric, are of three main types; the Anasazi (“ancient peo- 
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pie/’ in Navaho) culture on the high plateau, forerunner of the 
Pueblo culture; theHohokam ("ancient people/’ in Pima) culture 
in the deserts around the Gila Valley; and the Mogollon in the 
inountains of southern New Mexico, which reached its height 
in the Mimbres Valley and Casas Grandes in Chihuahua, but 
has no true modem representative. 

The Anasazi culture sequence, starting with the Basket 
Makers at the beginning of the Christian era, made no pottery 
but produced basketry with well-executed geometric designs 
HK well as petroglyphs with large stylized hgures of animals 
and possibly deities in Barrier Canyon, Utah. 'Fhe Modified 
Basket Makers added more color to bolder and more mature 
designs and produced pottery as well, making their first pots 
in basket molds and painting them with geometric designs. It 
is still a question whether the art of pottery nuiking was imported 
from Mexico or invented locally. After pottery production began, 
the culture went through two formative periods before the classic 
age of Pueblo culture began about 1050, when great structures 
such as Cliff House in .Mesa Verde were built. The decora- 
tion of pottery with geometric designs reached a high level, 
and other arts, such as turquoise mosaic, were developed. 

After this great period of artistic development, the villages 
were abandoned, for obscure reasons, during a great drought 
in the latter half of the 13th century. A parallel collapse of 
the great Toltec civilization of the central Mexican plateau took 
place about a century earlier. 

The Pueblo IV period (1300-1700) was one of reorgani- 
zation in which centers of habitation moved southward and art 
styles changed. In spite of the large Pueblo population and 
their many inhabited sites, archaeological studies have not yet 
revealed a consistent picture. Best known are Sikyatki and Awa- 
tobi in the Hopi area, where not only was a new style in pottery 
painting developed but also great murals were painted in bright 
colors on the walls of the kkm, or ceremonial chambers. Pot- 
tery was decorated with realistic representations of birds, rep- 
tiles, insects, and masked deities rather than geometric designs; 
large areas were left bare; and stippling was used as a back- 
ground for the figures. Eccentric placement of the design in 
the shallow bowls was also characteristic of the period. 

"Pueblo V" is the name given to contemporary Anasazi 
culture; although it dates back to 1700, it has had a certain con- 
tinuity in spite of the many changes in the surrounding world 
because the Pueblo people have probably lived the most isolated 
and untouched lives of any American Indians. I'heir habitations 
arc still characteristic terraced structures with flat roofs and 
laiiders connecting the various stories, (\mimercial cloth 
IS used for ordinary clothing, but many ceremonial garments 
arc still woven of native cotton. The ceremonial year begins 
'Mth the coming of the gods at the winter solstice in the form 
of the karhtnas, impersonated by men of the village and repre- 
sented in small figures painted and dressed like the dancers. 
7'he carving of these figures is elementary', and the painting 
in an accurate representation of the dancer’s costume rather than 
an imaginative creation. The manufacture of pottery' has contin- 
ued with little change, and each modem pueblo has developed 
a recognizable style. The Zufii make large water jars painted 
with a combination of realistic figures surrounded by geometric 
motifs. The figure of the deer recurs, painted in X-ray style 
with the internal organs visible. The Sia potters use fine bird 
and plant design. With the introduction of silver by the Spanish, 
the Pueblo Indians, especially the Zufti and Hopi, became 
‘‘xccllent jewelry makers, combining the new technique with 
their ancient work in turquoise mosaic. 

Ury painting, done with colored sands on the floor of the 
crrmionial chamber during religious rinials, is another Pueblo 
technique. This was borrowed by the Navaho, who elaborated 
tt as one of the miqor aspects of their curing rituals. 

The Hohokam culture sequence presents a more interesting 
artistic history in its archaeological phases than in its modern 
periods. From its pioneer period (ca. 300), simple clay figurines, 
shell ornaments^ and pottery with red-on-gray decoration have 
been found. In the classic period (goo to 1000) were created 
‘Rurines that were realistic and weU made and pottery vessels 
With supports^ decorated in a wide range of designs from highly 


stylized yet rcaliatieally conceived animals and insects to textile- 
like geometric motifs. Contact with Mexico was apparent in 
this period. From 1100 to 1400 this culture lost its best fea- 
tures artistically, but through the advent of a Pueblo group be- 
gan a new style in polychrome ware. The modem representa- 
tives, the Pima, make relatively undistinguished black-on-rcd 
pottery and basketry that resembles Apache work; on the whole 
they cannot be rated as one of the art-producing cultures. 

About 900 in the Mimbres Valiev the Mogollon culture 
began to produce u new type of pottery de coration now known as 
“Mimbres boldface black-on- white.” This style was influenced 
by the handsome Anasazi bhu'k-on-white designs, with their 
elegant spacing, and the free bnishwork of the Hohokam. In 
a century this style matured, producing the well-executed, 
richly varied motifs of the cla.«t.sic Mimbres pottery. These pots, 
as found by archaeologists today, have a small hole broken 
into the bottom of each one; thus they were “killed” when 
buried with die dead. As the Mimbres style developed it added 
to the geometric patterns a series of naturalistic human and 
animal figures of an unusual liveliness and humor. The animab 
are so well drawn that a zoologist could ea.sily identify them, 
yet the style is distinctive. Only in Casas Grsiules in Chihuahua 
was there a continuation of this art into a peiiod contempora- 
neous with Pueblo IV. 

The remaining southwestern American Indian cultural 
group, the Navaho, arc newcomers into the region. In the 
artistic life of the region, they have contributed in three fields: 
textiles, sand painting, and silverwork. The elaborate Navaho 
blankets and rugs of today developed from the simple early- 
igth-century textile in brown and white largely because of the 
availability of dyes and dyed commercial yams and the effort 
to please the traders. 

Considering this great diversity of cultural detail, what 
binds this area of the Southwest together? One significant 
underlying force is the common myth of emergence from under- 
ground and the migration, which are seldom graphically shown 
in the art. Pottery, whether artistically valuable or not, has been 
present in almost all these cultures at some period of their history, 
and the development of agriculture in a seinidesert land united 
these groups in a common struggle. 

The Far West In dividing the North American continent 
into art area.s, Covamibias {Eagle, Jaguar and Serpent, 1954, 
p. 135^ designates a region including the state of California, 
southern Oregon, and a large part of the (ireat Basin as the 
“Far West.” The basis tor this grouping is probably a negative 
one, for throughout this area, basketry is the only wcll-devel- 
oped craft in historic times; and in prehistoric times there was 
only one additional craft, the strange, isolated art of soapstone, 
or steatite, carving in the region of the Channel Islands and the 
mainland opposite. The Indian tribes in this area were among 
the simplest on the continent, living as hunters and gatherers. 
Because of their mode of life, Douglas and d’ Harnoncourt 
(Indian Art in the United States, 1941, p. 139) refer to these 
basket makers as the “Seed Gatherers of the Far West.” 
Through their knowledge of food plants they became familiar 
with those that served as materials for their fine basketry. In 
northern California many baskets were made of redwood root 
and decorated with a grass known as Nerophyllum tena. To 
obtain fine black lines the midrib of the maidenhair fem was 
used, and for small touches of yellow, porcupine quills dyed 
with wolf moss. Many of the baskets were used for practical 
purposes. Some were realistically decorated and given local 
meanings, but many were so abstract that the original signifi- 
cance is no longer apparent. The Porno introduced feathers, 
beads, and shells into the decoration of basketry. The feathers, 
woven into the basket itself, made a colored mosaic design. 
Such baskets were known as “jewel” or "gift” baskets and were 
given at weddings but never used. While the feather mosaic 
was most highly developed by the Porno, some feather decora- 
tions were found in various parts of the San Joaquin Valley 
and in the Kern River and Tulare regions. In very few parts 
of America are individual Indian artists known by name, but 
among the Basket Makers of California there are several excep- 
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tions. Examples of the work of Mary Benson* a Porno* and Dat- 
solalce* a Washo* are displayed under their names in numerous 
museums, and authentic pieces of their work are collectors' items. 

In the region of Santa Barbara and on the Channel Islands 
lived an extraordinary group of carvers — the Chumash* Ga- 
briellino, and several other mi8sion*named groups. They made 
jars of steatite, inlaid with shell beads, and finely carved figurines* 
mostly of fish and other marine forms. These carvings were 
probably characters in the mythology and religion of these peo- 
ple, for they did not seem to serve any utilitarian purpose. This 
carving was done before the white man invaded the area, and 
the pieces known today were found with very little evidence of 
their cultural setting. 

The Northwest Coast, Along the Pacific Coast, in an area 
extending from northwestern California through south-eastern 
Alaska, flourished a culture based on the sea and the tree-covered 
mountains rising very nearly out of the sea. The Indians along 
this coast primarily fishermen living in scattered villages 
that consisted of large communal houses built of cedar. The 
abundance of the food furnished by the sea and an inexhaustible 
supply of wood gave them both ^e leisure to develop a great 
art and the material with which to work. Like many other 
arts developed in America, this was mainly a utilitarian art. 
The humblest objects for daily use were decorated, and much 
time was devoted to ceremonial regalia. 

Compared to the civilizations of Middle America or even 
of the Southwest, this culture was not old, and it is doubtful 
whether further work in archaeology will reveal greater antiquity. 
It lacked pottery, which provides a series of useful guideposts 
in establishing dates, and archaeological research is further 
hampered by the humid climate and the wet soil, which pro- 
mote the disintegration of wood, hone* and shell, the principal 
materials. The oldest artistic products arc stone sculptures 
and rock art which in some stylistic features foreshadow the 
wood carving of the historic period. The collections of late- 
i8th and early- 10th-century explorers, with archaeological evi- 
dence, establish the presence of a well-developed wood-carving 
art before the beginning of the 19th century, but the paucity 
of precontact archaeological remains leaves much of the culture 
unaccounted for. 

The Northwest Coast artist worked principally in three- 
dimensional representation and developed the art of wood 
sculpture to a height not known elsewhere in North America. 
Many of his carvings were painted, and the complementary 
relationship between painting and carving wa.s a subtle one. 
This becomes especially apparent in modem totem poles, in 
ivhich painting is used to compensate for the inferior quality 
of the carving. Even when the Northwest Coast arti.st painted 
on a flat surface, his work retained n sculptural aspect. 

The houses of the Northwest Coast were the most stable 
and elaborate examples of architecture in the United States 
north of the Pueblo area. The houses were oblong with cither 
a gable roof or a roof with a single pitch. In the simpler house, 
the posts supporting the roof were painted or carved with designs 
derived from the religious experiences of the owner with his 
guardian spirit. Farther north the house fronts were often 
painted with designs related to the family crest. Another deco- 
rative feature was an entrance pole designed like a totem pole; 
one entered through the mouth of a figure near the base. 

The art style of the Northwest Coast is basically representa- 
tional, using both animal and human figures but often combining 
the two and exaggerating the traits of both. Some of the animals 
are mythical ones* such as the thunderbird and the sea bear. 
Although their characteristics are not fixed as in the style of 
heraldry, nevertheless each animal can be recognized by several 
traits. The beaver, for example, is characterized by his large in- 
cisors, the stick held between his paws, and his scaly tail, repre- 
sented by a crosshatched surface. 

Although in other parts of America Indian cultures were 
essentially democratic, the tribes of the Northwest Coast had 
a stratified society consisting of three classes: wealthy families, 
common people who depended upon them, and slaves, who 
were captured or traded from other tribes. A family’s social 


prestige might be of long standing* but it had to be maintained 
in certain conventional ways. A man of high status maintained 
his position by giving great feasts at which he distributed his 
accumulated wealth* not exactly as gifts, but rather as invest - 
ments* for he expected the guest who received these goods tu 
present him at some future time with at least the same amount 
plus a high rate of interest. In this way he constantly added 
to his capital. For these occasions he provided many fine feast 
dishes, spoons made of mountain-goat horns, ceremonial costumeti 
for himself and his family, and dance regalia for the entertain, 
ment of his guests. These objects were decorated with motifs 
taken from hia family legends, with which the artist had to 
be familiar. Since art usually draws upon religion foritsinspi> 
ration, this custom is of interest. 

The most nearly unique form of Northwest Coast art was 
the totem pole, which was erected to commemorate the dead 
or to display the wealth of a family. Family creata were arranged 
in a vertical column and carved on poles ranging up to 70 ft. 
in height. The best executed of these were made early in the 
19th century by the Tstmshian, Haida, and Tlingit and later 
in the same century by the Kwakiutl. The composition of the 
pole depended upon the taste of the artist and the tradition of 
his tribe; thus the carvers of such poles were the closest approx- 
imation to the professional artist in North American cultures. 

The art of the Northwest Coast area becomes increasingly 
elaborate as one goes northward, and an excellent example 
of this trend is the progressive elaboration of the rattles used 
in dancing, both by the medicine man and by other dancers. 
In northern Washington the rattle usually consisted of the 
simple flgure of a bird, usually a ahore bird, often painted in 
only one color. Farther north it represented the raven, ahowint; 
a hawk on the raven's breast and sometimes a human figurt- 
and a frog on the raven's back. Among the Kwakiutl, the 
“healers" of the secret society carried round rattles car\^ed in 
low relief with the figures of spirits associated with the societv 

The wood curving was the exclusive art of the men of these 
tribes; women were believed incapable of creating in this stylt* 
However, the Chilcat women* who wove baskets and mats, 
were called upon to weave the beautiful Chilcat blanket with 
designs in the representational style of the wood carving. Tn 
assure the “purity" of the design, the men painted pattern 
boarda for their wives' weaving. These blankets* woven with 
a warp of cedar bark and a weft of mountain-goat wool, wtT( 
designed with a family crest arranged m an abstract prescnt.i- 
tion of a figure. 

Among the Haida there developed in the 19th centurv an 
art that was not functional in theu* own culture but made to 
sell — sculpture in slate and argillite. The earliest figures d<mf 
in this medium were elaborate panels that were supposed 
be pipes* thougli they were seldom if ever used as such. 'I hr 
designs were taken both from the traditions of Northwest 
Coast art and from objects seen on the European ships whosi 
crews bought the finished pieces. The small sculptures, ot 
white men especially, plates, and platters of clipper-ship days 
have since been replaced by small totem poles in an effort to 
plca.se the m<)dcm tourist. 

The Northwest Coast artist was a keen obaerver of 
and translated what he saw into a repreaentational artl^ith 
roots deep in his cultural life. This art might have devciopeti 
further had not European civilization devaatated the cultural 
framework in which it still flourished as recently as the mid- 
19th century. 

The Great Plains, The Indians living in this area have long 
been popularly regarded as typical of all American Indians. 
However, the culture of the Plains Indian at he was known 
historically, riding horses and using iifeattns, had changed 
drastically since the discovery of America. The prehistonc 
culture of the Plains was not Imown until extensive archaeoW 
ical work done in the late i9aos revealed that these tribes had 
once been a settled agricultural people living much closer to 
the Eastern Woodlands. With ^e introduction of the horsr 
and firearms they gradually became nomadic and moved itito 
the Plains, where they abandoned agriculture* modified the»r 
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type of housing) ceased to produce pottery, and lived by hunt- 
ing; alone. The hunt, furthermore, provided the principal ma- 
terial for their art — skins used for tepee covers, robes, par- 
Heches, and clothing. 

One of the oldest art styles in the Plains is the painting of 
skins, a device which these Indians shared with the Eastern 
Woodlands tribes with whom they had fonnerly been in close 
contact. The skin robes taken to Europe by the earliest explorers 
u’cre painted in a geometric style represented more recently 
in the painted skin garments of the 19th-century Naskapi and 
the Plains Mandan tribes. In the historical Plains the painted 
robe in this style was also occasionally found, later followed 
by a representational art which told the story of the weareris 
exploits in war or on the hunt. The explicit character of the 
paintings leads Boas to question their place in art and regard 
them rather as a primitive form of communication. 

Meanwhile the geometric design style of the Plains was 
applied to other objects besides the skin painting already men- 
tioned. Garments and moccasins were decorated with potcu- 
pine-quill embroidery, possibly one of the most ancient decora- 
tive arts in America. Through ethnographic data and museum 
Specimens it is possible to trace the wide diffusion of this type 
uf decoration from the interior Athabaskans of Alaska to the 
CVntral Algonkian, thus forming a base for certain geometric 
designs found on the baaketry made by some of the tribes in 
this great sweep of territory. The range of design possible 
with these small, relatively inflexible units was limited, and the 
task of preparing the quills for use was difficult; thus the intro- 
duction of small glass beads, brought by the Europeans as fur 
trading flourished in the West in the early 19th century, created 
an opportunity for the greater development of this geometric 
art. Technical skill in handling this new medium developed 
rapidly, the Plains women, especially the Sioux, creating de- 
siRn.s of great artistic merit. The best work of this type was 
produced from 1870 to i8qo. Regional types of bead designs 
were created within the Plains area, and some designs had local 
meaning (e.g., the triangle represented a tepee), but generally 
the art was admired for its style rather than meaning. Some of 
the flnest expressions of this art were the yoke patterns on 
women’s dresses and the borders and central strips on skin 
blankets. Moccasins were also covered with beaded designs, 
and stripes of beadwork were applied to men’s shirts and leggings. 

Geometric designs were also painted on the parfleches and 
rawhide boxes used by the nomads as containers for household 
poods. The designs were painted on the rawhide surface with 
pigments handled almost as crayons. Just as geometric bead 
designs are distributed in regional styles, so parfleche designs 
also show by their distribution some of the historical cultural 
relationships of the Plains tribes. 

As we have seen, pottery is absent in the modern Plains 
cultures and in fact before it was abandoned was strictly util- 
it.irian, with little or no decoration. Basketry, also, exists only 
in a few tribes and does not add to their artistic achievemente. 
T’hus the Plains Indians have restricted their art to decora- 
tion of useful, portable objects. 

The Eastern Woodlands, This area comprises almost the 
entire eastern part of the United States, coinciding with the 
Heavily wooded eastern xone of the continent. It was occupied 
in historic times by two large linguistic groups in the north 
and many smaller groups in the south. It has been customary 
to divide this area into a region extending from Virginia north- 
'^ard through Canada to the borders of the Eskimo territory, 
a Boiitheastem area extending into Oklahoma or eastern 
Texas. This classification is based largely on the importance 
m the archaeological cultures throughout this region of three- 
dimensional design forms. The art was executed in stone, 
Wood, and pottery as well as sheets of hammered copper, the 
treatment of which, though two-dimensional, had a three- 
dimensional aspect. 

Covarrubias describes the sequence of cultures, their lo- 
cations, and their characteristic products in EagUt Jaguar and 
^pfnt (1954, P* ^45), The Late Archaic, or “Old Copper,” 
Ptjriod (ca. rooo B.c.), with centers at Glacial Kame, Lauren- 


tian, Lauderdai*^, and Early Signal Butte, had a remarkably 
developed coppci industry and produced banner stones, gorgets, 
and conical pipes; the period called Burial Mound I (100 B.c.) 
was centered about present-day Adena, Ohio, and character- 
ized by great mounds, fine pottery, textiles, anil mica ornaments. 
’Phesc first two periods constitute what is called the “Woodland 
period.” The Mississippi period was subdivided into Burial 
Mound II (500; centered about Hopewell and characterized by 
effigy mounds, unpainted ceremonial pottery, incised designs, 
small stone pipes, and hammered copper and mica silhouettes) 
and Temple Mound I (900^^1400), with centers at Cahokia, 
Macon Plateau, Coles Creek, and Weeden Island I. Temple 
Mound I and Temple Mound II (1400-1700; centered at Spiro, 
Key Marco,. Etowah, and Caddo) were characterized by mounds, 
substructures of temples, skulls as attributes of the “death” 
cult, solar disks, the motif of the weeping eye in the palm of 
a hand, fine pottery, stone carvings in the form of pipes, and 
shell carving. 

The artistic development of the Eastern Woodlands tribes 
bears a slight resemblance to the history of art among the 
Eskimos in that some of the finest work occurrtjd very early 
in their known history. The fine carving and the well-designed 
pottery is not known among any of the historical tribes, and the 
imaginative mound building ceased in historical times. 

As archaeologists have excavated these remarkable examples 
of art forms that have been discontinued in historical times, 
the question of outside influence has been argued. Scattered 
over an area extending from New York west to Minnesota, 
south to Texas, and east to Florida are sporadic remains of an 
early archaic penod, not described in the summary above, when 
the Indians made the so-called “gorgets” (rectangular stones 
with perforations) and banner stones (wing-shaped objects), 
but nothing that could be definitcK classed as art. However, 
copper tools from the Late Archaic period were developed in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, preceding the appearance of met- 
allurgy in Middle America by 1,000 years. Af the same time, 
m New England there sprang up a complex of extremely well- 
made ground-slate tools such as spear points and semilunar 
knives, perhaps indicating an outside influence from the Dorset 
type of Eskimo culture. Late in this period an eastern Asiatic 
trait appeared, namely, pottery with the surface designed by 
rolling it with a cord -wrapped mallet. These rcscmblancea 
have been noted by scholars, but cultural connections across 
these great distances have not yet been proved. 

In the early Woodland period another inflvicnce appeared 
from the south and persisted through the next millennium 
until its culmination in the period just before the discover)^ 
of America. It is still uncertain w’hethcr the technique of pottery 
making was a local development or was imported from Mexico, 
perhaps diffusing northward and there meeting the possible 
Asiatic influence already spread from the north. Incised, cord- 
marked, and textile-marked pottery has been found in Ohio, 
Illinois, and Georgia. 

At the beginning of the Archaic period the great copper 
industry found in Minnesota and Wisconsin was limited to 
the making of tools, and artistic production was concentrated 
in the problematical banner stones, gorgets, and conical pipes. 
This was followed by the first Burial Mound period, remains 
of which are exemplified in the great Adena site in Ohio, where 
stone pipes were found, one of the finest examples being the 
modeled human figure declared by Covarrubias to resemble 
the art of the Olmec tradition of Mexico and also mentioned 
by Douglas and d’Hamoncourt for its similarity to Mexican 
work. In this period corded pottery with strong geometric 
designs was also plentiful. Following the Adena phase came 
the Hopewell, with its effigy mounds in the forms of seifients, 
birds, and other anthropomorphic figures, the true forms of 
which arc shown only in aerial views. Delicate stone pipes carved 
in the forms of animals show the artist’s intimate knowledge 
of realistic fonns. Copper and mica silhouettes in the shapes 
of birds and animals as well as occasional geometric forms were 
probably applied to costumes as decoration. Effigy pottery, 
widely scattered in Tennessee and Arkansas, was made in the 
shapes of birds and animals. In the Mississippi period mounds 
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were no longer animal-ehaped but had platforms on top and 
served as the substructures of temples. Another example of 
southern influence was the use of the ** weeping eye" design 
mentioned earlier. Shell gorgets were more elaborately carved 
than before* with highly stylized deaigns of plumed serpents, 
birds, and other forms also pointing to Mexican influence. 

In the northern region, the Woodlands people were perhaps 
best represented artistically by the masks of the Iroquois, which 
were generally based on ^e human face but so distorted with 
deep wrinkles and exaggerated features that it was sometimes 
difticult to recognize. Many had heavy, fleshy lips which were 
everted and extended horizontally. The masks were usually 
painted red or black or both and decorated above the forehead 
with horsehair. Of the lesser arts, the Eastern Woodlands In- 
dians shared with the Plains Indians the art of decorating with 
beads; however, they did not develop the art on bucksk^ but 
rather on cloth obtained from the same traders who furnished 
the beads. The designs in this area were generally curvilinear 
and often. ^floral in pattern. It is still not known whether the 
floral design is aboriginal or copied from designs brought by 
early French settlers. 'Fhe presence of curvilinear designs in 
the more ancient work of these Indians in birch bark could sup- 
port the claim for the indigenous character of the floral patterns. 
The designs on birch bark were produced by scraping away 
the white superficial layer of bark and revealing a brown back- 
ground, which then became the design. Plant forms were used 
extensively in this art. 

The living tradition of the people of the southeastern part 
of the United States had less opportunity to develop because 
they were m<»vcd from their aboriginal homes very early and 
as they were pushed westward met southern Plains tribes. Since 
little of their old art was carried with them, they adopted some 
of the crafts they found in their new surroundings. I'he fine 
tradition of the archaeological periods — the well -designed 
pottery, the beautifully car\’ed shell disks — ■ disappeared in 
the new circumstances. 

The Arctic. The Eskimos, whose migration from Asia oc- 
curred later than that of the Indians, inhabit the Arctic shoreline 
of North America from southwestern Alaska (Bristol Bay) 
to Baffin Island (see ESKIMO cultures). In winter they live 
on the coast, and during the short summer they go inland to 
hunt caribou and gather the meager edible vegetation the tundra 
offers. Adaption to a rigorous and difficult environment is one 
of the great achievements of the Eskimos, and (heir entire 
culture is designed to help in this never-ending struggle. In 
their travels they return to places they have already visited, but 
their stay in each place is temporary, depending on the presence 
of game. Omsequently, the articles of their culture arc small, 
portable, and utilitarian, and their art consists of car\dng and 
engraving on bone, walrus ivory, and occasionally driftwood. 

From the study of archaeological sites in the Arctic three 
prehistqric periods can be distinguished, each with several 
local developments: 

I. The Early Prehistoric period began with the Christian 
era and included four principal cultures: Old Bering Sea, 
Okvik, Ipiutak, and Dorset. Of these the least interesting 
artistically is Dorset, so named from the type site at Cap 
Dorset, Hudson Bay, but also represented in Greenland, the 
central Arctic, and the Aleutian Islands. I'he Old Bering Sea 
culture occurs sporadically in the American Arctic but is repre- 
sented on the Alaskan Coast of the Bering Sea and on the adja- 
cent islands. The art is extremely well developed for such 
an early period, but no fonnative period has been identified. 
The most characteristic objects of this culture are harpoon 
heads, handles, and winged pieces of unknown function. All 
are delicately engraved with flowing curvilinear designs and 
punctuated with nuclear circles and ellipses often raised to 
resemble eyes. The dot-and -circle design occurs frequently. 
The Okvik culture, which is found primarily on St. Lawrence 
Island, shares the early simple style of the Old Bering Sea 
culture. The Ipiutak site near Point Hope, Alaska, has revealed 
an amazing art, closely related to that of the Old Bering Sea 
culture; there are some burials with decorated skulls or masks 


and many ivory objects. According to Covarrubias, both this 
and the Old Bering Sea style may have originated from a 
realistic art not yet discovered. 

2. The Middle Prehistoric period began in A.D. 500. Eski- 
mo art of this period is mainly represented by the Punuk culture, 
which is divided into Early Punuk, or Bimirk, a modified Old 
Bering Sea style, and Late, or Developed, Punuk. The fine 
curves of the true Old Bering Sea disappear, and sharp, stiff 
lines take their places; nucleated circles, formerly freehand, 
become compass-drawn. During this period the human figun- 
is carved realistically in ivory and wood, as in modem Eskimo 
art. In various places the Punuk culture also produced a crude 
pottery decorated with curvilinear stamps. 

3. The Late Prehistoric period began about 1000. It pro- 
duced no change in the art style except greater stylization and 
a mechanical approach to design. No new styles were developed, 
and the sensitivity of the old styles declined. 

The 19th and zoth centuries have brought many changes 
in Eskimo life, but their art has continued, still drawing to u 
certain extent on the Punuk period for style but also developing 
new forms of expression. The Alaskan Eskimos have become fine 
sculptors in ivory, making small figures of animals and human 
beings with a remarkable degree of selective realism. Although 
we have no very ancient examples because the materials of 
which they were made were not durable, the wooden masks 
produced today apparently carry on a tradition of ancient origin 
Several centers of mask making have developed in Alaska, ono 
on Nunivak Island and another in the region of CJoodnews 
Bay. The masks are carved of driftwood and painted, witli 
native colors, white, shades of red ranging from brown to pink, 
and blue, and decorated with feathers and caribou hair. Some 
arc executed in an almost abstract style. Some masks have 
been found at Point Hope for which the present population 
has no explanation. 'Fhey may be death masks or may have 
been used in dancing; they are very simple, forceful representa- 
tions of human faces, done with great economy of carving 
and darkened with age but never painted beyond indication^ 
in black of facial tattooing. Ver>’ recently the eastern Eskimos 
of Baffin Island have begun carving soapstone figurines, not 
for their own use but for sale, "^rhe style has been strongh 
influenced by the Canadians who supervise the sales for the 
Eskimos. 

'I'he modem Eskimos have also elaborated their dishes 
and dippers, which have always been made of driftwood and 
scrub willow^ into a painted form w'hich is sold along with 
their modem carved ivory. These dishes have designs of nion- 
ster.s and other fantastic animals which usually show the in- 
ternal organs as well as the external shape and again exhibit 
the imagination and humor of the modem Eskimo artist. 

Carving and modeling is dune by Eskimo men, and bax- 
ketr>' and the sewing of skins by the women. The skin sew- 
ing produces a fur mosaic, since small squares and triangles 
of various kinds of fur are combined in designs. Basketry 
especially well developed in the Aleutian Islands, where a 
native grass (Elymus mollis) is twined into small wallets, made 
exclusively for sale outside the culture, and openwork baskets 
decorated with the downy feathers of shore birds and dyed 
seal intestine, a style that lias been found archaeologically in 
precontact sites. 

For bibliography, f»ec articlet referred to in the teit above. 

Ema Gunthbh 

Illuatration; i fig. in text. 


AMERICAS: ART SINCE COLUMBUS. The arts of the 
Americas emerge against two kinds of background and out of 
two distinct types of circumstance. The United States, Canada, 
and certain parts of Latin America (e.g., Brazil) present the 
picture of a gradual and painful conquest of a wilderness en- 
vironment where art plays a minor role; in Central America 
(e.g., Mexico and Guatemala) and western South America the 
new civilizations are built upon a foundation of earlier and 
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highly developed Indian cultures such as the Aztec, Inca, and 
Maya. The Indians of the United States and Canada, found 
in a relatively primitive state by the conquering Europeans, 
provide an unimportant element in the later intellectual amal- 
gam, but in Central and South America the overwhelming 
--and indeed the destroying — of native civilizations by the 
invaders did not in any way terminate the direct and indirect 
influences of those earlier peoples on the later arts of Latin 
America. Yet North American Indian art, however much less 
significant as a basic esthetic element, does emerge in modem 
umeH as an important stimulus to contemporary activity. 

The countries of the Americas have in common certain fac- 
tors that affect in many ways their respective cultural attitudes. 
First, there has been the conquest of the frontier, carrying with 
it that sense of constant movement into new, unexplored areas, 
whose feeling of challenge and accomplishment is still such an 
important element of American civilization, both North and 
South. One may perhaps suggest that this dynamic factor in 
the American background * is directly related to the sense of 
individuality and independence that appears at various times 
in the history of the American peoples. 

Second, we may consider the various cultural patterns 
emerging in the Americas as an amalgam of ideas imposed 
from the outside, usually from the mother country (e.g., Eng- 
land, France, Spain, or Portugal), and attitudes emerging from 
the local environment itself. The strength of these outside 
influences varies considerably in both quality and quantity as 
we move up and down the Americas. In the United States, 
and to a lesser degree in Canada, many more kinds of national 
strains (e.g., French, German, English) were involved in the 
historical development than in the lands to the south, though, 
ss time went on, these varying strains became less distinctive 
in the arts, as in American life itself. 

More specifically we have to consider the degree to which 
tile artistic stimuli from abroad overwhelm the indigenous prod- 
uct and the degree to which outside influences prove l>eneficial 
or harmful. The painting of Eakina in the United States, the 
churches of 18th-century Mexico and Brazil, and the painting 
of 20th-century Umted States and Cuba each present separate 
and interesting reactions to the European tradition. In many 
i^scs, such us those just noted, the American product may be 
far mure vigorous tlwi its European prototype; in others the 
AnuTican artist is overcome by the traditional source. 

From the beginning, United States artists, because of their 
early separation from the mother countries and the general 
pioneering situation, showed an independence of spirit and an 
on^iinality that were very striking, while their contemporaries 
in Latin America were still tied to the apron strings of Spain 
and Portugal. Eventually, however, after the Laiin-American 
tountries liad finally broken away from the retarding influence 
of their older connections abroad, they achieved a now and 
niorc autochthonous quality in their art, taking from Europe 
only what they could readily assimilate and, like their Noi^ 
American associates, ultimately offering the Old World in the 
20th century a number of new and significant art forms. 

'Phis has been particularly true in architecture: North Ameri- 
can leadership developed gradually in the last quarter of the 
i‘)th century and the first quarter of the 20th, whereas Latin 
America's rise to world status has come only during the second 
quarter of the apth century. In the fields of painting and sculp- 
ture also a preeminent position has been achieved by North 
America, a position comparable with that of earlier European 
UchfHils. 

There arc, then, not only three different kinds of art to 
DC' found in the Americas — indigenous, colonial, and national — 
hut also the various admixtures of these three basic types, 
tvhicii are perhaps the most characteristic of all the products 

the New World. 

As we have already indicated, the distinctive and mature 

uf the United States owes far less to the original inhabit- 
anu than has been the case in Latin America. The southern 
nations have found a real strength in local traditions largely 
unavailable to the artists of the United States. At the same 
*nie the nations to the* south have been slower in their rejec- 


tion of the colonial viewpoint than the United States. There 
is, therefore, a special interest in noting these different responses 
to situations that have large elements of parallelism as well as 
notable elements of divergence. ^ ^ 

SuMMAKY. 1 . Art of the United States (col. 246): Architecture 
(col. 246): a. The 17th and i8th centimes; 6. Romantic classicism; 

c. The Second Empire and the High Victarian Gothic, The skyscraper; 

d. Two aoth^century currents: Wright and the traditionalists; e. Jg3o 
to the mid~20th century. Pairiling: (col. 277); a. 1492 to 1775'* 
b. 177s to T86y, c. j 86^ to the Armory Show; d. The Armory Show 
to the mid^soth century. Sculpture (col. 313): a. From the J8th century 
to the Armory Show; b. 1913 to the mid-aoih century; c. Folk sculpture. 
The decorative arts (col. 325): a. 1625 to 1830; b. The craft arts 
from 1830 to, the mid^aoth century; c. Machine technology. II. Art 
of Canada (col, 331): The French colonial period {1608^1760); The 
English colonial pitiod (1749^1867); The Ct^ederation period {xSby^ 
J900); The early goth century (1900-13); 1913 to the mid^goth eentu^- 
III. Latin-American art since the (Conquest (col. 334): Mexico: 
a. The plateresqug style; b. Mexican baroque; c. The Churrigueresque 
style; The highlands of South America; Brand; The jgth century; 
The goth century. 

I. Aht of the United States. Architecture. In the three 
centuries and a half since the settlement of Jamestown, Va., 
the world status of American architecture — understood in the 
special sense of the architetture of the United States and the 
precedent colonies — has changed enormously. Almost nothing 
links the humble wooden dwellings built in the 17th century 
at a remote fringe of the Western world with the vast edifices 
of steel construction that 20th-century American architects have 
built on several continents — nothing, except tliat both are 
examples of framed structure and that utility rather than monu- 
mental ity is their principal aim. Although the colonial period 
came to an end politically with the Revolution of 1776, a 
colonial sort of cultural dependence on Europe lasted for 
another century. Even when American architecture came of 
age in the 18908, autochthonous developments were balanced, 
if not distorted, by imported stylistic ideals; even in the mid- 
20th century the modern architecture exported so extensively 
by America still owx*d much to Europeans. 

The earlier stages of American development, occurring at 
the periplicry of the W’estem world, do not have much interest 
for foreigners. For Americans, however, ancestral piety makes 
every relic of colonial days an architectural treasure. Neverthe- 
less, the extant remains do not support the contention that 
there was any very basic difference between colonial production 
and that of the homelands; allowance must be made, however, 
for a lag of more than a hundred years behind European **high 
style” in the first half of the 17th century and, except for 
Jefferson and Latrobc, of about a generation at the end of the 
i8th century. 'Phe 17th-century buildings illustrated in Plate 74 
would none of them be out of place in the English rural scene 
and, at a comparable economic level, might not necessarily be 
even at a much earlier date. The layout of the early settle- 
ments, however, seems to have followed that of such Elizabethan 
"plantations” as Londonderry in Ireland rather than that tradi- 
tional in English villages. 

The roots of the American colonies and the new nation 
that grew out of them were not solely British, though Ameri- 
can architectural development after 1800 would have been little 
different had this actually been the case. While the 16th and 
17th centuries saw settlements within the later boundaries of 
the United States by several other European nations, the main 
line of American architecture descends quite definitely from 
the English colonies established early in the 17th century in 
Virginia and in Massachusetts. The early architecture of the 
Southwest, some of it of great intrinsic interest, belongs to 
the Spanish-American world, and had no long-continuing 
succession even in those areas. The contributions of Dutch, 
Swedish, German, and French settlers elsewhere were even 
more localized, both geographically and chronologically. Except 
for the introduction by the Swedes in Delaware of the frontier 
cabin of horizontal log construction, non-British settlers played 
but a very minor role in the development of generic American 
building traditions. 
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The succession of periods in American architecture can 
therefore be more closely correlated with the periods of English 
architecture than with those of Europe in general; but owing 
to the lag in transmission of high culture from the homeland 
to the remote transatlantic frontier — a lag found equally in 
other colonial situations — the periods never coincide very 
closely in time. Through the 17th and even the i8th centuries, 
moreover, phases that had great significance in England had 
little or no true reflection in America. Thus the original settle- 
ment coincided very closely with the introduction by Inigo 
Jones (q.v.) of academic Renaissance architecture in England. 
However, that major mode of English 17th-century architecture 
— whose wide acceptance was, even in the homeland, delayed 
until the 1660s by the country’s civil war — luirdly influenced 
American building before the last years of the century, and in 
so dilute and provincial a form as to be barely recognizable. 
In early 18th-century America two waves of Anglo-Palladianism, 
the Jonesian and the later Burlingtonian, seem actually to have 
merged. ' Yet for social, economic, and religious reasons the 
great bulk of colonial production in the 17th century, at least 
as we know it from extant examples, is not properly to be 
considered Elizabethan or Jacobean, except in a few very minor 
details or ornamentation. Rather it must be considered still 
late medieval — in English terms, Tudor — since it derived 
almost entirely from yeoman and artisan building practices 
common in England as early as the 15th century. 

a. The 17th and 18th centuries. The once-popular evolu- 
tionary picture of the growth of the 17th-century American 
house from a one-cell unit to a double one and then to a three- 
room or five-room complex has given way to the presumption, 
based partly on literary evidence and partly on a more scrupulous 
dating of extant edifices, that there were, almost from the first, 
dwellings of various sizes, from the one-room, story-and-a-half 
cottage to something closely approaching the smaller English 
manor house. But with very few exceptions, all those that 
survive are quite small. They arc usually two-storied in New 
England, whether of one-room or two-room plan, but mostly 
of only a story-and-a-half in Virginia and Maryland. In those 
colonies they were perhaps more consistently two-roomed in 
plan and certainly more frequently built of brick. 

There is little apparent development before the 16806. If 
anything, because of their greater elaboration of mass, the later 
houses were more medieval in appearance than those built half 
a century earlier. Simple cottages of one- or two-room plan, 
a story-and-a-half or two stones tall, and built entirely of one 
material, whether wood or brick, naturally had very few posi- 
tive features of design. The traditional Einglish frame con- 
struction of the wooden houses was consistently sheathed exter- 
nally w'ith lapped weatherboard ing rather than exposed in the 
fashion called “half-timbering.” This practice was largely re- 
stricted to the southeastern counties in England, and even there 
it was more common in the 18th century than the 17th. Roofs, 
at first of thatch but later of wooden shingles, rose in a single 
rather steep gable, usually at right angles to the front of the 
house. But in Jamestown, Va., and perhaps in other closely 
built towns, some gables faced the street, a.s on most houses 
in contemporary London. As soon as glass became available 
the windows were provided with leaded casements, almost 
always with diamond panes; but windows still remained very 
few and small. In the North a single chimney, often of com- 
plex “pilastered” plan and with a sort of comice at the top, 
dominated one-room and two-room houses alike. In the brick 
houses of Virginia two chimneys rose at or just outside the 
end walls, and through passages often took the place of the 
diminutive stair lobbies inside the entrances of early New 
England houses. 

The Capen house in Topsfield, Mass., and the Warburton 
house in Surry County, Va., although both of the last quarter 
of the century, illustrate better than any extant remains of pre- 
sumptively earlier date the character, respectively, of Northern 
and of Southern houses (pl. 74). Of the features which would 
perhaps not have been present in earlier New England houses, 
the relatively large size and the oblong panes of the windows 


in the Capen house arc the most important. In the Warburton 
house it is the regularity, approaching symmetry, of the facade 
and the fine quality of the brickwork that suggest the late 
17th-century date. Evidence from other houses makes it poM. 
sible further to differentiate more genetically the characteristics 
of the period 1610-60 from the later 17th-century period when 
these two houses were built. 

In the second half of the century cross gables and projecting 
enclosed “porches,” with porch chambers above them, cer. 
tainly became numerous both in the North and in the South, 
while in New England new houses were often provided from 
the first with a lean-to on the rear. Earlier, these had been 
added to existing houses in order to extend their acconunodu-^ 
tions. It would seem tliat the morphological development fn)ni 
simple to complex that has been suggested as accounting for 
early colonial building production as a whole was often true of 
individual houses, enlarged from one-room to five-room si/e, 
perhaps in several stages, as the century wore on. The ubu]- 
uitous overhangs at the front and ends of the later lyth-cen- 
tury houses, with or without such additional features as crost 
gables and projecting porches, have a particularly medieval air, 
but the bulbous pendants and simple brackets with which thr\ 
are ornamented recall, somewhat remotely, the detailing of 
Jacobean furniture rather than of Tudor architecture. 

The core of the house in Dedham, Mass., that Jonathan 
Fairbanks probably built in 1637 is doubtless the best-preserved 
example of a New England house of the first half of the cen- 
tury. But it is seen today as characteristically extended h\ 
later wings to left and right and by the lean-to on the rear, 
The Fairbanks house, being unrestored, is extremely picturesque 
in appearance, its exterior lines softened by the sagging of the 
heavy timber frame. But this picturesqueness is probably as 
foreign to the intentions of Jonathan Fairbanks as that of clas- 
sical ruins to their original builders; in detail, the early 17th-cen- 
tury image is distorted by the later sash in the windows and 
the character of the later clapboarding. Even with its bigger 
windows and its overhangs, pendants, and brackets, the Capen 
house, of more than a generation later, better illustrates what 
most 17th-century New England houses probably looked likr 
It should be noted that the door of the Capen house is nut in 
the center, nor arc the windows symmetrically dispi>sed, for in 
early two-room houses one room was always wider than tlie other 
and there was evidently no interest in achieving axial balance. 

More elaborate and picturesque houses, such as the so-called 
“Seven Gables” house in Salem, Mass., or the Whipple hou.<ie 
in Ipswich, Mass., are the result of additions made within the 
17th century to houses little different, when first built, from 
the Capen house. But the present cross gables on the latter 
arc actually the product of a second restoration carried out 
only in the 19508. The Warburton house near Jamestown is 
probably of about the same date as the Capen house. But its 
brick construction, story-and-a-half height, and end-chimnevs 
are as typical of 17th-century Virginia and Maryland as the 
Capen house is of New England. Excavation has revealed at 
Jamestown, Va., houses of a more urban character, with party 
walls and one room set behind another. I'hese were presumably 
two and a half stories tall and had gable ends facing the street, 
as has been noted already. 

Bacon’s Castle, in Virginia (pl. 74), dating from the third 
quarter of the century, is something of an exception. Unusually 
large, at least among the surviving houses, its scalloped end 
gables are specifically Jacobean; but its separated chimney stack;) 
are still Tudor, unique in colonial America. In plan it has s 
cruciform over-all shape, with a projecting two-story feature, 
the “porch,” on the front and at the rear a stair tower. A 
“screens passage” rtuis through the middle, and the room 
are so adjusted that the facade is symgietrical. A misun- 
derstood pedimental feature of brick evidently capped the door- 
way. The windows have projecting brick frames. But the 
scalloped gable and the elaborate chimney stacks are the most 
notable features of this house, and it was probably not nearly 
so exceptional in the 17th-century South aa it appears today^ 

Leaving aside forts and blockhouses, generally constructed 
of palisading, the most important nondomestic structures o' 
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the 17th century were erected for religious and communal uses. 
Anglican Virginia built churches, separatist New England what 
arc properly called “meetinghouses.*’ The one extant Southern 
church of this period, the Old Brick Church (now also called 
St. Luke*s) near Smithfield, Va.. probably dates from 1632 
(PI.. 74). Its oblong body of brick, with stepped gables front 
ami rear and simple molded brick tracery in the window arches, 
might well have been built in one of the eastern counties of 
Kngland. It must not be forgotten, however, that for more 
than a century after the Reformation there had been very few 
new churches built in England. Yet the tower of the Smith- 
field church reflects in a very modest way influences that are 
post-medieval; it is hard to be more specific. The plain, round 
arch at the entrance and the crude pcdimental shape above 
the door, without being particularly Jacobean, are certainly 
not (jothic. The quoins and the topmost stage were added only 
ill the last quarter of the century. 

'I'he New England meetinghouse was the most original archi- 
tectural contribution of the*early colonial period. The separatists 
desired to avoid ecclesiastical foiTns associated with the estab- 
lished church in England. They had — at least in the case of 
the Pl>Tnouth settlers — direct knowledge of the drastic altera- 
tions carried out by the Dutch in the interiors of most of their 
medieval churches to adapt them for Protestant use (they had 
themselves used the Pieterskerk in Leiden). So there could 
hr no question of carrying to the New World familiar late- 
mrdieval English forms in the way that was done so consistently 
for domestic buildings. Indeed, structurally, and in terms of 
their exterior treatment, meetinghouses differed very little from 
dwellings. This was natural and perhaps even intentional on 
the part of these dissenters, who in England hod been ac- 
customed to holding their meetings not in consecrated but in 
secular buildings used also for varioua other communal activities. 
In plan, these edifices were elongated squares, with the focal 
pumt the high pulpit opposite the entrance in one of the long 
walls. The principal visual interest — as can be seen in the 
one surviving example, the “Old Ship” of 1681 in llingham. 
Mass. — was the open wooden roof overhead. The meeting- 
house type, established early, lasted beyond the end of the 
colonial period and has affected much later American church 
de.sign. 

How soon galleries were introduced is not altogether clear, 
hut by the i8th century most meetinghouses — often used in 
tile North and the South alike for Anglican as well as for Con- 
KreRutional parishes — had galleries across what may be called 
tile “west” side and along the ends. The “Old Ship” now 
has such galleries added on either side of the original structure 
ancl ilating from the i8th century. The exterior was un- 
lortunatcly subjected to a crude restoration more than a genera- 
tinn Hgo and has now no plausibility at all. Even in the in- 
terior, below the splendid shiplike timbering of the great original 
r^»of, the 17th-century character is modified by a pulpit, box 
I't’WB, and galleries from the 18th century. The St. Paul’s 
nieetmghouse in Wickford. R.I., built in 1706 for an Anglican 
parish, offers ample evidence of its date in the segmental- 
peilimentcd doorway of the “west” front and the round-arched 
^Mndows below the gallery. It suggests more clearly than the 

lid Ship*’ the external near-identity of colonial meetinghouses 
'Mth ordinary houses of the same period. From the outside 
ftw would guess that this was an ecclesiastical edifice and not 
s rather elaborate house; and in the interior the communion 
tabic is tucked away under the gallery at the “south** end like 
an afterthought. 

Phe change in phase that came at the end of the 17th cen- 
a change that can be considered in the broadest terms 
tji have been from late medieval to baroque, is associated with 
establishment of several new cities: Philadelphia in the 
ntiddlc colonies, Annapolis in Maryland, and Williamsburg in 
»rj?inia. Well-eatabliahed colonial cities such as Boston re- 
mained — and to a considerable extent still remain today — 
chaotically medieval in their planning. But Thomas Holme’s 
^'riRinal plan of x68a for Philadelphia was soon extended by 
Quaker leader, William Penn, in a regular grid all the way 
roni the Delaware River to the Schuylkill River. The grid 


was, moreover, provided with a central square and four sub- 
sidiary squares. Thus the orderly planning introduced by 
Inigo Jones in London’s Covent (harden Piazza of 1631 was 
extended to cover an entire community m a way that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren (q.v.) and others attempted in vain in London 
Itself after the great fire of 1660. 'Phe plan of Williamsburg 
was very much less extensive and also less ironclad; but thanks 
to modem restoration, it provides the best extant image of 
a later colonial town. The slightlv earlier plan of Annapolis, 
with its radial streets, was presumably inspired by Wren’s plan 
for London. 

The so-called “Wren Building” of William and Mary CZol- 
lege at Williamsburg, begun in 1695. whether or not based on 
an original design by Wren, was certainly one of the earliest 
examples of the late Stu-irt mode usually associated with the 
English architect's name The extant building was erected, after 
a fire of 1705, over the years 1709-16. It has been completely 
restored after many vicissiiudta. Symmetrical, regular, with a 
plain arched entrance and a ruther steeply peaked central pedi- 
ment. this !.*• a very modest, if relatively large, example of the 
Anglicized Renaissance introduced in England b^ Jones early 
in tilt 17th century. The rather more elaborate Capitol of 
1699-1705, recoiistrurted in tlie 20th century, reflected similar 
ideals, as did the no longer extant New York City Hall of the 
same date, and the Philaddphia Courthouse of 1709. 

Thi Governor’s Palice at Williamsburg, begun in 1706, 
IS a more modest domestic version of the same thing (like the 
Capitol, It exists only in a 20th-century reconstruction). But 
this house type, probably first introduced at this time, was 
two rooms deep with a two-story £a9ade broken by five sym- 
metricslly disposed openings above and below, and with a 
relatively high hip roof above a modest cornice; it remained 
for more than a century basic to American architecture. Often 
miscalled Georgian, although established, even in America, 
before the hrst Cieorge came to the English throne, this para- 
digm IS illustrated, with various modifications of detail, in most 
of the best-preserved 18th-century mansions (pl. 77). ’Fhe 
characteristic 18th-century plan of such houses, not yet fully 
developed in the Governor’s Palace, had a central stair hall 
and four comer rooms; it seems indeed to have come to ac- 
ceptance only rather gradually during the first quarter of the 
centurv; but it maintained itself, with minor variations, well 
into the 19th century. 

By the T720S churches built m the larger colonial cities 
followed quite advanced English models (pls. 75, 76). Christ 
Church in Boston, designed in 1723 by William Price, a print 
seller, is actually a modest version of Wren’s St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, in London. Characteristically, Richard Munday, an 
mnkeeper turned builder, simplified the Boston variant still 
further with his ’IVinity Church of 1725-26 at Newport, R.I. 
(PL. 76); it i.s, for example, of wood where the Boston church 
is of brick. The much more monumental Christ Church in 
Philadelphia, designed by Dr. John Kearsley and built in 
1727-44, emulates the almost contcmporar>" English churches 
of James Gibbs (q.v.). (The very Gibbsian steeple, however, 
was added by Robert Smith only in 1752-54). Gibbs’s Book of 
Architecture (1728) offered in its plates the models that were used 
for almost a century, as for example, by the Scotsman Thomas 
McBean in St. Paul’s Chapel in New York of X764-66 (with 
spire and portico of 1794-96) and by Joseph Brown in the 
First Baptist Meetinghouse of 1774^5 “i Providence, R.I. 

Many meetinghouses were still being built, but the more 
considerable of the ecclesiastical edifices were now truly 
churches; even meetinghouses often had a simplified tower and 
spire on one of the short ends. The Doric-porticoed St. Mi- 
chael’s Church of i75i”S3» in Charleston, S.C. (pl. 75), is 
the most impressive of the mid-century. But for its stucco 
coating it might well have been built in England, and has even 
been somewhat implausibly attributed to Gibbs himself. How- 
ever, it is rather more likely to have been by Peter Harrison 
(1716-75) of Newport, R.I. Among the most notable and 
elegantly finished edifices is certainly Harrison’s Touro Syna- 
gogue (pL. 75) in Newport. Harrison also built King’s Chapel 
in Boston and Christ Church in Cambridge, Mass., two of the 
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most distinguished Northern churches of the mid-ccntury. His 
model for the synagogue was evidently Jones’s Whitehall Ban- 
queting Hall (PL. II, 147), but his detail was judiciously com- 
piled from various later English Ixioks by Gibbs, Langley, and 
Kent, with which his own library was well provided. 

A few mansions of the second quarter of the century were 
much larger and richer than the standard type of so-called 
Georgian colonial house, which is well represented in quite an 
early Northern example by the MePhedris- Warner house of 
171S-23 in Portsmouth, N.H. (pl. 77). 

Public buildings for secular use did not ilifFer much from 
mansions, except for their greater size. Munday’s brick Colony 
House of 1730 in Newport (pl. 76) follows the stone Hancock 
house in Boston of 1737-40 almost as closely as his Trinity 
Church (pl. 76) does the Boston Christ Church. The Old 
State House in Boston, as rebuilt in 174S, is chiefly notable 
for the rich treatment of the gable end. with its carved 
scrolls and armorial supporters, which is at the head of State 
Street. 

With the increa.se in sophistication characteristic of the mid- 
century came a decrease in autochthonous quality, although 
the farther one goes from the eastern seaports, the more an 
almost peasant-baroque gusto in detail sur\^ived. This was true 
almost to the end of the colonial period, as for example in the 
boldly scrolled and broken pedunents of houses along the Con- 
necticut River, which hardly had their rivals in England even a 
century earlier. In short, one must nrcognize several different 
degrees of lug in colonial architecture, the lag of the large 
cities and the great plantations behind English ’’high style” 
and the lag of the colonial hinterland — often but 50 or 100 
miles inland — behind the seaboard. 

The influence of the second, or Burlingtonian, wave of 
English Palladiamsm took about a generation to become effec- 
tive in the colonies. The earliest example seems to be Drayton 
Hall (1738), near Charleston, S.C., with a two-story portico 
and a definitely Palladian plan. Mount Ajr>' (pl. 77) in Rich- 
mond County, Va., is later (1758-62) and, although vcr>' Pal- 
ladian in spirit, was actually based on a design in CJibbs’s Book 
of Architecture. A decade earlier than Mount Airy, Harrison’s 
Redwood Library of 1748 in Newport, R.I., with its correct 
Done portico at the front and its rear facade based on the 
rear of Lord Burlington’s own Chiswick House, would still 
have been fairly notabli* at that mid-century date in England. 

Curiously enough, the Palladianism of such men as Harrison 
and the young Virginian 'I'homas Jefferson (q.v.) was not widely 
accepted before the Revolution. In the more sophisticated areas 
porticoes make a more than occasional appearance — in two 
stories on the Brewton house in Charleston in the mid- 1760s, 
and with a giant order at Whitehall in Ann Arundel County, 
Maryland, in I7h4''h5» fur example. But, as has already been 
noted, the most exuberantly baroque doorways were being 
executed up and down the Connecticut River Valley in the 
1750a. and 1760s with no regard whatever for academic correct- 
ness. Moreover, Cieorge Washington at Mount Vernon, Va.. 
in the 1750s and others both in the South and North often 
emulated such features as fireplaces of a markedly rococo order 
from the plates of Abraham Swan’s British Architect (1745), a 
work so popular that a pirated edition was published in Phila- 
delphia in 1775 (the first American architectural imprint). 

The period of the Revolutionary War, extending from 1776 
to 1783, brought a general hiatus in building activity but had 
no permanent effect in cutting off the flow of architectural 
influence from the homeland. The style of the brothers Adam 
(q.v.), barely reflected in America in the mid -seventies, became 
in the mid-eighties the principal source of inspiration and 
lasted for at least a generation. As interpreted by such Ameri- 
can authors of Builder's Guides as Asher Hepiamin (see below), 
it lasted considerably longer in the new territories beyond the 
Alleghenies. But there was also some French influence in the 
last two decades of the century, largely owing to activities of 
hnigris who came to America after the French Revolution — 
though they rarely stayed for long. A French engineer, P.-C. 
L’Enfant (1754-1825), provided in 1792 the plan ifor Washing- 
ton, the new Federal capital; but he left before it was laid out. 


More significant in the long run than cither the influence 
of Adam or contemporary France was the close association of 
the leaders of taste in the new republic with the international 
classical revival. When the capital of Virginia was moved after 
the Revolution from Williamsburg to Richmond* Jefferson, in- 
spired by the Maison Carr^*e at Nimes and assisted by C.-L 
Clerisseau (1722-- 1820) — who never came to America, how- 
ever — designed the new Gapitol there as a Roman temple 
(pl. 78). Executed over the years 1785-96, this is the first 
instance anywhere of so drastic an acceptance of a particular 
ancient paradigm, and one that was destined to be enormously 
popular throughout the Western world in the first half of the 
lOth century. Nowhere was it more popular, moreover, than 
in the United States. 

b. Romantic classicism. The competitions of 1792 for the 
Capitol and the President’s house (White House) in Wash- 
ington produced nothing so advanced. The competition for the 
White House was won by the Irish architect James Hoban 
(ca. 1762-1831). His design goes back, via Leinster House in 
Dublin, to Thomhill’s Moor Park at the beginning of 18th-cen- 
tury Anglo-Palladianism. The original project for the Capitol 
by William I’hornton (1759-1828) was no more up-to-date 
stylistically (Pl.. 79); much modified in execution over the years 
to 1828, it was later overshadowed by the vast dome and thi 
Hide wings added by Thomas U. Waller (1804-87) in the 1850s 
and 1 860s. 

The classical revival matured only in the hands of Benjamin 
H. Latrobe (q.v.), the first thoroughly trained professional ar- 
chitect to settle in the United States. Beginning his American 
employment by assisting Jefferson to complete the Richmond 
Capitol (pl. 78), this Englisli pupil of S. P. Cockerell made 
his first mark with the Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
begun in 1798. Although provided like Jefferson’s Capitol witli 
Ionic temple porticoes, the classical paradigm was not followed 
so slavishly; tlie square middle section of the oblong block rosr 
higher than the ends and was capped with a shallow domi 
that was perhaps inspired by Soane's vaults at the Bank of 
England. Latrobe was a 1 omantic-classical architect of great 
personal distinction, completely at home in the international 
form- world of his generation. As a result his Cathedral of the 
Assumption in Baltimore (pl. 81), begun in 1805, is one of 
the finest of all neoclassical churches, the* first masterpiwt* of 
American architecture. It is unhappily the only major work of 
l-.atrobe which still exists, but there are also certain interiors 
of his in the Federal Capitol, mostly executed in 1812-17. 

it is of interest that in 1798 Latrobe used Gothic detail on 
.Sedgeley, a house he built outside Philadelphia, at the same 
time that he w'as introducing the Greek type of Ionic capital 
on his bank in Philadephia. He also offered an alternative 
Gothic design for the Cathedral at Baltimore, but one can well 
understand Bishop Carroll’s preference for that which was 
chosen for execution. The planning of the central octagon 
recalls Wren’s treatment of the crossing of St. l^aul’s in I-iondon, 
but it may well be maintained that Latreibe’s solution of the 
geometric problems involved is more elegant. His segmental 
arches and plain surfaces suggest Soane again; yet the final 
result, except perhaps for the lonic-porticoed west front (the 
towers above do not follow his original design), has a ver\' 
personal character. 

Latrobe’s contemporary, Charles Bulfinch (q.v.) of Boston, 
had no such formal training, although he ceased to be an 
amateur with the building of the Massachusetts State House 
in Boston (designed in 1787-88, built in 1795-98). But the 
influences are there, on the exterior (pl. 78), from Sir Robert 
Chambers and, on the interior, from Robert Adam, James 
Wyatt, and perhaps Henry Holbmd. He remained faithful to 
an Americanized Adam mode well into the second decade of 
the 19th century, turning to the grander forms of the classical 
revival in designing his Massachusetts General Hospital m 
Boston only just before his call to Washington in 1817 to 
over from Latrobe supervision of the completion of the Capita*’ 
Yet if the general composition of the State House in Boston 
is obviously derived from that of the central block of Cham- 
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bcrs’ Somerset House in London, designed during the ijyos, 
the delicate scale and the choice of pink brick, white woodwork, 
and — although the gilding was actually a later emendation — 
golden dome arc extremely fortunate and almost as personal 
as Latrobc’s use a little later of the grander mode of the clas- 
sical revival. 

Latrobe and Bulftnch were the masters of the first genera- 
tion of American-trained professionals; their pupils dominated 
the urban scene through most of the first half of the 19th century. 

'rhe characteristic architectural mode of the years 1820-50 
was the Greek revival, of which Latrobe ’s pupils William Strick- 
land (1788-1854) and Robert Mills (1781-1855) were the na- 
tional leaders. Bulfinch’s one-time assistant Alexander Parris 
(17S0-1852) and, in a special sense, the (irecnfield carpenter 
and author Asher Benjamin (i773~*845) were, however, the 
leaders in New England and throughout the territories to the 
west, where Beryaniin’s later compilations of Grecian detail 
were used. But the influence of Benjamin’s earlier books, of- 
fering carpenters a modification of Bulfinch’s Adamesque suited 
to rural American conditions, long preceded and even rivaleil 
this. Indeed, he provided (irecian models for the first time 
only in 1827* 

F.ventually the Greek revival, mtcmationally but a phase of 
lomantie. classicism, became almost a national style in the 
Unitetl States. The rigid paradigm of the ancient temple, first 
followed by Jefferson in his Virginia State C'apitol, was the 
preferred model for public buildings. In one of the pavilions 
at the University of Virginia (pl. 80), beside his library modeled 
on the Homan Pantheon, Jefferson in 1819 adopted at the sug- 
gestion of Latrobe the prostyle (ireek temple as a model for 
domestic architecture. This new type of house design spread 
rapidly northward, southward, and westward in succeeding 
decades. Architects, on the whole, would probably have pre- 
ferred to avoid so confining a framework of design, but clients 
everywhere demanded it In the South an unpedimented penp- 
ter.il version was increasingly popular dowm into the fifties: 
and even later than that in the West carpenters often provided 
mucli simplified versions with naively elementary' detailing. 

Although houses surrounded by colonnades, such as Oak 
Aliev near La Vacherie in Louisiana of 1837 (PL. 81), were 
espe cially characteristic of tlic new South and remained popular 
down tf» the Civil War, pedimented temple houses were built 
in even greater numbers in the North, both in the eoimtrysiile 
and HI close-built towns. Commercial and even industrial build- 
ings were designed very simply with a minimum of detail, a 
real respect for the fine materials used — often hard red brick 
or even granite, although houses w'cre more usually of white- 
painted wood — and a most appropriate regularity of composi- 
tion and mechanical perfection of finish. 

'Fbe Washington buildings of Mills, appointed government 
architect in 1836, represent the most grandiose of Grecian 
works (PL. 79), His most conspicuous production, however, 
WHS u giant obelisk, the Washington Monument in Washington 
(de.signed in 1833, built in 1S48-84), largest of the many Egyp- 
tian shafts that were erected all over the Western w'orld in 
the period of romantic classicism. The Tremont House (pl. 80, 

254) in Boston, built by Isaiah Rogers (1800-69) in 1828-29 
and described the following year in a monograph, set new 
standards for hotel planning which the rest of the world gradually 
accepted. Strickland’s Merchants' Exchange (pl. 80) of 1832-34 
in Philadelphia well illustrates his considerable ingenuity in 
the combination of familiar Grecian elements. 

With the decline of the Greek revival, America lost the 
relative homogeneity of style that had hitherto controlled almost 
all buildings — as much, admittedly, for technical and economic 
as for esthetic reasons. After that, rival stylisms long shared 
the forefront of contemporary attention. Some major technical 
developments arose almost independently of architects. Ameri- 
cans, as a result, have looked ^ck for a generation and more 
'>n the Greek revival as an architectural “silver age," less sen- 
timentally appealing than the colonial periods, yet notable for 
the consistency and harmony of the approach of architects and 
clients alike to all sorts of building problems. It is characteristic 
that Latrobe, and after him Strickland and MiUs, often under- 


took m^jor engineering works, while Parris is more to be praised 
for the “skeleton” granite construction he introduced in 1823 
in North and South Market Streets in Boston than for his 
St. Paul's Church, which in 1819 brought the Greek temple 
model to New England. 

By the thirties, however, cuimtercurrcnts were already ris- 
ing, and advanced cntic.s in the East began to condenui the 
unsuitability of tirecian Linns for many of the types of structure 
to which they were currently being applied. The full force of 
the picturesque, arriving rather belatedly from England, was 
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Uuah noBcr. pl«n of Tri-mont Hou..-, jHlU-iv, Bo.ton (from Bhou A 
DfKtrtpfwn fif the Trrmtmt Home) 

not flit until tin- forties — or in the West a decade or more 
— htJt by the mid-century a variety of alternative modes 
vied with the (Jrecian and had even superseded it for many 
purposes. C.othic forms long cuntinued to be used with Geor- 
gian nonchalance, especially for domestic work. But in church 
architecture, particuUiK for Episcopalians, a more archaeological 
sort of Gothic revival, derived from the Puginian and Cam- 
denian (Jothic of the period in England, begun with the building 
of Trinity Church in New York (pl. 82) in 1830-4^ by Richard 
Upjohn (1802 78), this may be compared not unfavorably with 
.\. W. N. Pugin’s (q.\ .) first important work, St. Marie’s, Derby, 
of 1838-39, in the plausibility of its reuse of English perpen- 
dicular forms. James Rcnwick (1818-95) in New York, John 
Notman (i8to-to5) in Philadelphia, and Frank Wills (b. 1827) 
— who reached tlu United States from England via Canada — 
were Upjolm’s rivals in the forties and fifues in such work. 

Few architects were exclusive in their devotion to Gothic, 
however. Already in i83(>, Notman had introduced the asym- 
metrically towered Italian-villa mode in a house for Bishop 
Doane in Burlington, N.J., and even Upjohn frequently em- 
ployed this for secular work and for non-Anglican churches. 
Notman also introduced the palstial Italian of Sir Charlea 
Barry (q.v.) in the Philadelphia Athenaeum of 1845-47, ““I while 
Ammi B. Young (1800- 74) was government architect (1853-63) 
in succession to Mills, this became for the time the establiahod 
mode for Federal government buildings. 

The increasing eclecticism of the pre-Civil War decades 
encouraged other kinds of derivative design as well. A sort of 
Romanesque not unrelated to the conteiriporary 
of Germany was widely exploited by foreign-bom and native- 
born architects aUke— Leopold Eidlite (1833-1908) from Prague, 
for example, and Thomas A. Tefft (1836-59) of Rhode Island. 
Eidlitx, on occasion, also built houses that were modeled on 

Swiss chalets. „ . , , • o o j 

Tefft’s Union Station in Providence, begun in 1848 and 

long since destroyed, and Eidlitt’s extant Willoughby Villa of 
1854 in Newport, R.I., ate perhaps the best examples of these 
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two modes. TefTt’s station is more a tribute to the architect’s 
precocious individual talent — he was equally capable in a Bar- 
ryesque vein — than to his native origin. 

European references were broadening considerably from the 
almost exclusively English sources of the colonial period, but 
the increasing cosmopolitanism of taste achieved results that 
were curiously adolescent or arriviste compared to the mature 
assurance of the immediately preceding Greek revival. Yet the 
characteristic use of wood generally favored a delicate and even 
brittle scale that was unmistakably American. A. J. Downing 
(1815-52), the most influential critic of the period, explicitly 
encouraged direct expression of the sticklike qualities of Ameri- 
can wooden construction and finish, especially in modest domes- 
tic work, as well as propagandizing only too cfTectively the 
imported I’udor and Italianate modes of the picturesque. 

c. The Second Empire and the High Victorian Gothic, The 
skyscraper. The aftermath of the financial crash of 1857 fol- 
lowed by the Civil War of 1861-64 was responsible for a con- 
siderable hiatus in building production after the mid-century. 
In the boom that followed the Civil War, lasting down to the 
financial crash of 1873, two types of design dominated the 
American architectural scene. Already in the fifties the in- 
fluence of Second Empire Paris had arrived, initiated by the 
Danish-bom and French-trained Detlef Lienau (1818-87) in the 
Shiff house he built in New York in 1850. By the early sixties 
a full-blown mansarded mode, pompous and pavilioned, had 
been acclimated in the work of Ren wick in New York and of 
Arthur Gilman (1821-82) in Boston. This became dominant 
after the Civil War for many sorts of buildings, from such a 
major Washington edifice as the old State, War, and Na\w 
Building, designed in 1871 by the government architect A. B. 
Mullet (1834-90) with Gilman as consultant, to one of the 
two first skyscrapers, the 1873-75 Western Union Building 
(PL. 82) m New York by George B. Post (1837-1913); it was 
used extensively for houses as well. 

Renwick’s Main Building for Vassar College outside Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., was, by the wish of the founder, modeled in 
i860 on the Tuileries, but crudely executed in red brick. Bry'ant 
& Gilman’s Boston City Mall of 1862-65 was of white gramte 
but curiously cold and heavy in execution. Federal govern- 
ment buildings such as that for the Departments of State, 
War, and the Navy or the big city post offices, notably in New 
York, mostly designed in the late sixties and completed in the 
seventies, best illustrate the rather brash grandeur of which 
the mode was capable in American hands when executed in 
fine granite. 

Rivaling the Second Empire mode in popularity, and in- 
creasingly used for churches and for education buildings (also, 
of course, for houses) w'as the High Victorian Gothic. 'Phis 
was introduced from England in the late fifties by Edward 
Potter (1831-1904) of New York and Robert R. Ware (1832- 
1915J of Boston. Even the French- trained Richard M. Hunt 
(1827-95), first American to study at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Pans, employed it on occasion. 

At first, the bold polychromy of William Butterfield and 
the coarse forms of the “low school” of High Victorian Gothic 
architects in England were emulated with considerable timidity. 
Neither Potter’s Library at Union College, Schenectady, N.Y., 
begun in 1857, nor Ware’s chapel of 1859 for the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Cambridge, Mass., rival English work 
of the period. But by the early seventies all restraint had been 
thrown aside. For all their gaucherie, such edifices as Potter’s 
Harvard ("hurch of 1873-75 in Brookline, Mass., with poly- 
chromy largely of brownstone and green serpentine, or Ware 
& Van Brunt's towered Union Station of 1875-77 at Worcester, 
.Mass., have an assurance rivaling that of all but the best English 
work of the fifties and sixties. Indeed, in the Philadelphia 
buildings of Frank Furness (1839-1912), the Academy of Art 
of 1872-76, and even more notably his Provident Life and 
7>usi Building (pl. 82) of 1879, there is an originality of 
design and a giantism of scale unmatched abroad. 

Such was the architectural scene when H. H. Richardson 
(q.v.), the next American architect of the first rank after Latrobe 


and the second to study at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, made 
his debut in the late sixties. It was also the stylistic situation 
when in the seventies American developments in two different 
fields, the tall commercial building and the detached moderate- 
sized house, took over the lead from England. Richardson 
made important contributions to both developments, but u 
will be well first to sketch his career as a whole. 

Despite his French training, Richardson formed his per- 
sonal style largely on the work of the advanced English archi- 
tects of the sixties, notably William Burges, £. W. Godwin, 
and Norman Shaw (q.v.); their influence was apparent in some of 
his major works of the early seventies, such as the State Hospital 
in Buffalo, N.Y., and the Hampden County Courthouse m 
Springfield, Mass. His rather finer contemporary Brattle Square 
Church in Boston was more independent of English influ- 
ence, however, and seems related rather to Emile Vaudremer’s 
St. Pierre de Montrouge, built in Paris in the sixties. Richard- 
son’s position of leadership became established shortly after 
this with the design and construction in 1872-77 of the large 
and prominent Trinity Church in Boston (pl. 84). In this the 
presence of elements drawn from the Romanesque of Auvergne 
and Spain led to the contemporary — and continuing — misap- 
prehension that he was primarily the exponent of a “Roman- 
esque revival.” Other work of his of the same period — the 
Cheney Block of 1875-76 in Hartford, based on the arcaded 
English commercial mode of the sixties, and the Sherman 
house of 1874-75 in Newport, an American translation of tht 
early manorial mode of Norman Shaw' — indicates better the 
actual origins of his m^or inspiration. Such a highly mature 
and characteristic work as Sever Hall of 1878-80 for Harvard 
College incorporates no Romanesque elements at all. 

Sever Hall is of fine red brick, with rich molded and cut 
brick ornamentation. But Richardson’s favorite materials were 
granite and brownstone, used rockfaced and laid up in bold 
patterns of random ashlar. His idiosyncratic delight in rniigli 
stone surfaces is almost parodied in his Ames Gate Lodge of 
18H0-81, in North Easton, Mass. (pl. 83); yet that renuiins 
perhaps the most genial of all his smaller works. 

As Richardson’s production increased up to the time of hit. 
premature death in 1886, his buildings grew simpler and mon 
massive, culminating in the arcaded rectangular block of tin 
Marshall Field Wholesale Store of 1885-87 in Chicago (pl. 84) 
Notable features of his total production, moreover, were tlu 
other relatively new types of edifices for which he providtJ 
original paradigms that remained popular in America for u 
decade or more. The fim^st of his many public libraries wah 
the Crane Memorial of 1880-83, at Quincy, Mass. (pl. 85 1, 
the best of his small railroad stations is at Aubumdale near 
Boston, of 1 88 1. In the field of prison architecture, in which 
John Haviland (1792-1852) had led the way for the whole 
Western world with his Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia ot 
1823-25, Richardson achieved a monument of almost Piranesian 
grandeur, as original stylistically as his libraries and stations, with 
the Allegheny County Jail of 1884-88 in Pittsburgh, Pa. (pl. 8j). 

He participated to a certain extent in the creation snd 
development c»f what is called the “shingle style,” a remarkabh 
American florescence of original domestic design in the late 
seventies and eighties. His former assistants, Charles F. McKim 
(1847-1909) and Stanford White (1853-1906), in the new Nr'v 
York firm of McKim, Mead k White (q.v.) were more prolific 
than he at this until their conversion to academic design in 
the mid-eighties. But it was even more specifically W. R. Emer- 
son (1833-1918) of Boston who seems first to have matured 
the mode shortly before Richardson took it up in his Br\'ant 
house of 1880 in Cohasset, Mass. Yet Richardson’s Stoughton 
house of 1882-83 in Cambridge, Mass., Ls one of the 
extant examples, and his Glessner house of 1885-87 in Chicago, 
although actually of granite, is (paradoxically) an equally P*>od 
specimen. Loose, open planning, wide verandas, extensive and 
freely organized fenestration, casually rambling masses, and con- 
tinuity of textured surfaces, with little or no detail, characteriz*' 
the shingle style. Created in the very late seventies, it lastt'd 
in general well down into the nineties. But it was soon sharply 
challenged by a formal colonial revival that was initiated by 
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McKim, Mead & White in their Taylor house of 1885-86 in 
Newport, R.I. 

Like the later Glessner house, the cobblestone Ames Gate 
l.oclge (PL. 83) may even be considered in a special sense an 
early example of the shingle style. More characteristic, of 
course, is the Bell house (PL. 85 and Fic. 258) in Newport, 
K.I., built by McKim, Mead & White in 1881-82. Perhaps 
the finest of all, and an excellent illustration of the imposition 
of formal but not archaeological order in the latest stage of 
the mode, is their Low house (pl. 85) in Bristol, R.I., even 
though that was built in 1887, a year after the Taylor house. 
Comparable work of the mid-eighties by Bruce Price (1845-1903) 
at Tuxedo Park, N.Y., influenced Frank Lloyd Wright (q.v.) 
in his youth. 

Richardson's relation to the early skyscraper is much less 
direct than his relation to the shingle style, for he was little 
interested in the technical developments that made possible 
the doubling of the heights of commercial buildings in the 
early seventies. It is desirable therefore to backtrack several 
decades in order to give a sketch of the prehistory of the type. 

The decades immediately following the mid-century had 
seen a remarkable exploitation of cast iron in commercial build- 
ings, first set off by structures that James Bogardus (1800-74) 
erected in 1848-49. Of these the Laing stores in New York 
at Washington and Murray Streets, built in 1849, are still extant; 
and in many cities examples of cast-iron fronts of the fifties 
and sixties exist in quantity. The use of an interior skeleton 
of iron had been introduced in English mills in the 1790s and 
later emulated in commercial architecture there; the specifi- 
cally American contribution was the extensive exploitation of 
cabt iron for exteriors, which was forbidden by building codes 
in most British cities of the period. 

Significant also to the skyscraper story is the Jayne Building 
in Philadelphia, built in 1849-50 by William Johnston and 
1’homas U. Walter. Its* seven stories rose well above the or- 
dinary commercial stuctures of the period, and the design of 
the fayade boldly emphasized its unusual height. This and 
other Philadelphia commercial work of the fifties by S. D. But- 
ton (1803-97) and by Napoleon LeBrun (1821-1901) was 
notable for the increase in the amount of window area and for 
the use of continuous vertical members between the bays. 

It was the introduction of the elevator, rather than any 
internal or external structural development, that made possible 
tlic skyscraper, that is, the skyacraper defined merely as a very 
tiill commercial structure and not — as it is often defined — 
hv the particular character of its construction (sec below). In 
1S44 a steam-operated passenger hoist had been provided in 
the Hunker Hill Monument, a giant obelisk designed by Solomon 
Willard (1783-1861) that preceded by a decade Mills’s in Wash- 
ington. In the fifties elevators made their appearance in New 
Vork, first at the Crystal Palace in 1853, then in 1857 in the 
Haughwout Department Store and in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Hut the first new office building to be provided with one was 
in New York, the Equitable Building, completed 1871, for 
v\hiL'h (oilman and Edward Kimball, with Post as aiUKK'iuted 
e ngineer, had won the competition in 1868. Despite the finan- 
ual crash of the early seventies, the first skyscrapers followed 
inunediately after this in 1873-75. Unc of these, the New 
Vork Tribune Building by Hunt, is still extant, but several 
additional stories have been added to its original nine-story, 
2ho-ft. height. The other was the already mentioned Western 
I'nion Telegraph Building by Post (I'L. 82). Both used the 
fashionable tall mansards of the day, and neither evidenced any 
respect for the straightforwardly vertical expression of the Phila- 
delphia commercial buildings of the fifties. 

After the hiatus caused by the depression of the seventies, 
further development of the skyscraper continued not in New 
^‘>rk but in Chicago. There, two lines of advance must be 
distinguished, one concerned with technical matters, the other 
With design. The early buildings of Louis H. Sullivan (q.v.), 
f'^r which his older partner Dankmar Adler (1844-1900) shared 
^■tisponsibility, arc modest in size and coarse in detail. But in 
fut Rothschild Store of 1880-81 he revived the verticalism of 
fbe Philadelphia buildings of the fifties, using continuous mul- 


lion strips the full height of the facade, while for the Troescher 
Building of 1884 he provided a more horizontal treatment, 
with recessed spandrels in the wide window bays between the 
plain brick piers. 

In the meantime Daniel H. Burnham (1846-1911) and John 
W. Root (1850-91) had rivaled the height of the New York 
“elevator buildings" in their very plain ten-story Montauk 
Block of 1882-83. For this they developed spread fotmdations 
to carry the great weight of the building on the muddy Chicago 
terrain, into which many earlier structures had gradually sunk; 
and they reduced the fa^dc treatment to a mere succession of 



McKim, Mead fit While, plan of Isaai Bell, Ir., houae, 1881 -82, Newport, 
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ranges of segmental arched winduws. The Home Life Insurance 
Building, begun in 1883, was likewise no taller than the first 
New York skyscraper of ten years before — as in the case of 
the Tribune Building, its height was later increased by several 
additional stories — but in it William Le Baron jenney (1832- 
1907) used for the first time what is technicallv called “sky- 
scraper construction.*’ That is, above the lowest stories (which 
were still of bearing masonry construction) the brick cladding 
of the exterior walls was carried by the stanchions of the in- 
ternal metal frame. Of this the thoroughly undistinguished 
design of the fa9ades gave no inkling, however. 

Richardson, in his Marshall Field Wholesale Store (pl. 84) 
of 1885-87, begun just as the Home Life Building was being 
completed, made no use of the new skyscraper construction, 
but he did offer a superb model of dignity, unity, and suavity 
m the design of a large commercial building, strongly marked 
by his own personal taste for rough and massive masonry. 
Adler & Sullivan in their Auditorium Building of 1886-98 
likewise continued to use bearing walls of masonry. The design, 
moreover, was for the moat port derived directly from Richard- 
son’s masterpiece, although this vast block was taller by several 
stones and rather smoother in its surface treatment. Here, in 
the sumptuous detailing of the interior, Sullivan initiated the 
characteristic, almost "proto- Art-Nouveau** ornament of his ma- 
turity. At the same time, in the I’acoma Building of 1887-89, 
William Holabird (1854-1923) and Martin Roche (1855-1927), 
both from Jenney ’s office, employed Jenney*s new type of con- 
struction more boldly than he had done in the Home Life 
Insurance Building. They made the special character of the 
construction evident, moreover, on the exterior by the use of 
recurrent projecting oriels and by a great reduction in the 
width of the brick and terra-cotta cladding of the metal members 
in the external wall planes. 

As late as 1891 one of the finest of all of the early Chicago 
skyscrapers, the Monadnock Building by Burnham & Root, 
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•tripped of all detail and profiled in one subtle line from base 
to cove cornice, was still of bearing construction as regards 
the exterior walls. But the new construction had already re- 
ceived notable escpression in two other Chicago buildings, one 
by Jenney and one by Burnham Sc Root. The Leiter (now 
Sears, Roebuck) Building by Jenney, budt in i889*-90, is a 
block of almost Richardsonian massiveness. Yet the walls were 
opened up to a tremendous extent and the delicate colonnette 
mullions express clearly, despite their Romanesque detailing, 
the metal frame of which they are the cladding. Burnham Sc 
Root’s Reliance Building (pl. 86) of 1890, carried to its present 
height in 1894, is even more expressive of the new skyscraper 
construction. A refined and lightened version of the Tacoma 
Building, this has minimal terra-cotta cladding of the piers 
and spandrels, long vertical lines of projecting oriels, and a 
very thin slab cornice over all. 

Adler Sc Sullivan used the new skyscraper construction for 
the first time in their Wainwright Building of 1890-91 in 
St. Loids (pi.. 86). From this all Richardsonian elements have 
disappeared; but the clear organization of the block, with plain, 
stone-clad base, pilastered shank, rich, story-high frieze, and 
slab comice, has a Richardsonian sense of order and a Richard- 
sonian scale. Order was achieved, however, at the expense of 
direct expression of the internal skeleton: to emphasize the ver- 
ticalism of the shank, no differentiation was made between the 
’’pilasters” that clad the structural piers and those which are 
merely intervening mullions. This treatment, moreover, was 
repeated on what is perhaps Sullivan’s most masterly work, 
the Guaranty Building of 1894-95 in Buffalo, N,Y. (pl. 87). 
There, however, the opening up of the ground story, where 
the spacing of the round piers clearly reveals the true bay 
width, and the delicate cove below the slab comice provide at 
once a greater unity of form and also a more direct expression 
of the underlying skeleton, while the lacy patterns of the terra- 
cotta cladding remove any effect of solidity or weight from the 
exterior. 

By the mid-nineties most Chicago firms were building sky- 
scrapers, and some of the most open and straightforward are 
the work of Holabird Sc Roche. Although their Cable Building 
is larger and their McClurg Building more delicately detailed 
— both arc of 1899 — it is especially interesting to sec their 
fa9ades on South Michigan Avenue beside that of the Gage 
Building of 1898-99 which Sullivan provided (pl. 86). The 
subtle proportioning, the rich ornament, and the more organic 
expression differentiate the work of the master from the com- 
petent but rather dull work of these contemporaries to whom 
the technical development of the skyscraper owed so much. 

In his only New York skyscraper, the Condict Building of 
1897-98, built after his break with Adler, Sullivan had differ- 
entiated the mullion colonnettes from the broader members 
that clad the main piers, somewhat as on his early Rothschild 
Store. In the Gage Building all mullions were omitted, and 
in the last of his great buildings, the Carson, Pirie Sc Scott 
Department Store in Chicago, of 1899-1901 and 1903-04, he 
turned to a completely horizontal treatment of the facades 
(pl. 86). Here the broad oblong windows — of a type already 
known as ’’Chicago windows” — were cleanly cut through the 
flat terra-cotta plane of the facade. The top story was set back 
beneath the slab comice, and slim colonnettes revealed the lines 
of the main structural piers, somewhat as the round pillars of 
the base had done at the Guaranty Building (it is regrettable 
that this treatment has in the past few years been modified). 
At the base here, however, the cast-iron ornamentation of the 
framelike surrounds of the shopwindows and of the various 
entrances carried hir characteristic ornamentation to its ultimate 
extreme of virtuosity. 

Although McKim, Mead Sc White in their New York Life 
Insurance buildings of 1888-90 in Kansas City and Omaha had 
followed, though with Renaissance detailing, the design formula 
of Richardson’s Field Store almost as closely as Sullivan did in 
the Auditorium Building, eastern architects rarely followed Sul- 
livan and the other Chicago leaders of the nineties. Even before 
Richardson’s death there had come a nugor split in American 
architectural development. Just at the moment in the early 


nineties when early skyscraper design in Chicago, direct ir 
expression and almost wholly independent of tradition yet rep. 
resenting an intelligent continuation of the most original and 
creative aspects of the Richardsonian heritage, reached maturity, 
the buildings erected there in 1891-92 for the World’s Fair oi 
1893 illustrated in their colonnaded fa9ades of white stucce 
the national triumph of academic reaction. 

This academic reaction had started with the Villard houses 
(pl. 85) built in 1883-85 in New York by McKim, Mead & 
White. Slavishly High Renaissance, indeed specifically Braman- 
tesque in detail, this U-shaped group restored the historiciarr 
of the Renaissance revival of the second quarter of the century 
The same architects’ already-mentioned Taylor house in New- 
port of 1885-86 soon provided an 18th-century Georgian colonial 
alternative to this academic mode that was destined to remau; 
popular for some fifty years. Their Boston Public Library 
initiated the use of a more monumental sort of Renaissano 
design for public buildings that was shortly rivaled by thi 
antique Roman grandeur of their Agriculture Buildings at th( 
Chicago Fair. 

d. Two aoth-century currents: Wright and the tradition^ 
alisti. Thanks to Frank Lloyd Wright and some of his con- 
temporaries, the importance of Chicago as a focal center oi 
American architecture continued almost up to World War I 
The Chicago skyscrapers of the early years of the new centun 
continued the line established in the nineties without significani 
change, but with diminished distinction. They were by thai 
time rather overshadowed by the successive ’’tallest buddinK! 
in the world” that rose in New York. These were not ’’slaba’ 
in the Chicago manner but shaped towers, as the first sky- 
scrapers of the seventies in New York had been, and they wen 
adapted more or less ingeniously to various modes of traditionu 
design. The most original is the 612-ft. Singer Building ol 
1907 by Ernest Flagg (1857-1947) — French Beaux- Arts in con- 
ception, but very open in the treatment of the central sectior 
of its facades below the bulbous mansarded crown. The 7oo-fi 
Metropolitan Tower of 1909 by the firm of N. LeBrun &; Som 
— L#eBrun himself was already dead — has the silhouette ol 
the Campanile of S. Marco in Venice, and the Woolworth 
Building (pl. 89) of 1913 by Cass Gilbert (1859-1934) » i 
’’cathedral of commerce” covered with rich late-Gothic detail 
executed in cream-colored terra cotta. 

It is generally accepted that the later work, at least, ol 
McKim, Mead Sc White and their contemporaries and junion 
on the East Coast is of less importance than the original wod 
of Frank Lloyd Wright. But although Wright prepared varioui 
designs for commercial buildings from the mid-nineties on, he 
projected no real skyscraper until the mid- 1920s. The first 
that he actually erected is the Price Tower in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, of 1953-55. Until 19x4 his contribution was largely 
in the domestic held, including the years in the Adler Sc Sul- 
livan office (1887-93). His independent career properly begait 
in 1893 with the designing of the Winslow house in River 
Forest, 111 . This has often been considered very Sullivanian, 
actually it is more specifically in sequence with the work that 
he had been responsible for in the Adler Sc Sullivan office 
By the turn of the century his personal style had already 
matured, as evidenced in the exterior design of the River Forest 
Tennis Club of 1898 (pl. 90), in the open planning of the 
Husser house of 1899 in Buena Park, III., and in the dinini; 
room added in 1899 to the Waller house in River Forest. 

The first true examples of Wright’s ’’Prairie” houses, how- 
ever, the principal product of the first decade of his maturt 
production (1900-10), were two houses in Kankakee, 111 ., of 
and a house project designed that same year and published i" 
the Ladies' Home Journal of February, 1901. The larger house, 
for B. Harley Bradley, is an extended, loosely cruciform conv 
position whose gabled roofs project in blunt points well beyond 
the walls below. The smaller Hickox house (pl. 90) next 
has a more advanced plan but is otherwise quite si^ar. The 
wood stripping of the stuccoed walls suggests the 
studs underneath, and these are even more directly expre^^ 
by the wooden window mullions. The living room, with 
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octagonal music and dining areas at either end, runs across 
the '^garden front** and leads through French doors to a small 
terrace. Here was the articulated but unified space that he had 
already achieved in his Hussar house. Thus Wright offered 
in 1900 a new concept of domestic planning, simplified and 
reduced in scale, which was later to be influential throughout 
the Western world. 

All the essentials of Wright’s early domestic style are to be 
found in the houses described. But they received more assured 
— one can even say more “classic** — expression two years 
later. The large Willitts house of 190a in Highland Park, 
111 . (PL. 90), ia of wooden-atud construction but covered with 
stucco, as were the Kankakee houses. 

There ia no notable progression in the series of suburban 
houses that Wright built during the remainder of this decade 
before going to Europe in 1909, but he offered many other 
examples of both the cruciform and the square plan, as well 
as a more elongated type extending along a single axis. Of the 
many fine examples around Chicago, the small Isabel Roberts 
house in River Foreat of 1908 ia one of the beat, with its living 
room in the front wing carried up two stones as proposed for 
one version of the Ladi$s* Home Journal house. 

A quite different type of composition was used for the very 
compact house that Wright built in Oak Park for Mrs. Thomas 
Gale in 1909. In this, flat roof slabs — proposed already in 
1902 for a boat-club project that was probably intended for 
execution in concrete — were substituted for the pitched roofs 
of the other Prairie houses. Moreover, projecting balconies 
and other cubic features enrich the design plastically in a way 
that is quite suggestive of the neoplasticist sculpture of the 
next decade in Europe. 

The Glasner house in Glencoe, 111 ., of 1905, on the contrary, 
was extended longitudinally, and the living area was for the 
first time completely unified. Something of the same exten- 
sion marks the much larger Robie house of 1909 in Chicago. 
But there the living room and dining room are separated by 
the stair and the chimney, and the whole is raised well above 
ground level. Built of fine Roman brick, this is the most im- 
pressive of the early houses. The long lines of the balcony 
below and of the hip roof above dominate the design; yet there 
is also a cross element in the upper stories that provides a 
touch of the abstract, sculptural effect of the Gale house. 

Two of Wright*s nondomestic works of this period are of 
special importance. One was the Larkin Administration Build- 
ing of 1904 in Buffalo, N.Y. Massive and sculptural on the 
outside, this had in the center a tall, glass-roofed court around 
which the ranges of offices occupied galleries that were carried 
by almost Sullivanian piers. The fittings of the offices, includ- 
ing the steel furniture — probably the first to be designed by 
an architect — were all provided by Wright. Thus he set here 
a new standard of invention and harmonious treatment in 
semi-industrial building. 

Within the massive slab-roofed concrete block of the Unity 
Church (PL. 91), the Unitarian church he built in Oak Park 
in 1006, echoed to the right by the lesser block of the Sunday 
school, Wright created even more successfully than inside the 
Lirkin Building a new sort of large-scale space composition 
such as none of his early houses provided room for. The 
square auditorium with incut comers has double galleries on 
tlirce sides and a pulpit platform on the fourth, behind and 
above which is the organ. Both the spatial elements and the 
structural members seem to cross one another in a sort of 
three-dimensional plaid. Moreover, the theme is repeated in 
all the minor features, such as the wooden strips on the rough 
plaster walls and the overhead lighting fixtures. 

The second decade of Wright’s mature production opened 
with the building of houses, among which Taliesin, built out- 
side Spring Green, Wis., for his mother in 1911, is the most 
uotablc. It was much enlarged when he moved there himself 
was his principal headquarters thereafter. Because of the 
Rrowing needs both of his family and of his group of pupil- 
— not to speak of two xngjor fires in 1914 and 1925 — 
1 aliesin of today ia very different, above all in its endless 
ramification, from what he originally planned in i9i** 


architectural vocabulary, both of materials and of design, re- 
mained mote or less the same. While the early Prairie houses 
almost always echoed in their long low lines the flat Illinois 
terrain on which most of them were built, Taliesin is wrapped 
around a softly rounded hilltop just below its smooth crest. 
The use of various levels inside and a landscapelike elaboration 
of the characteristic low hip roofs on the exterior make evident 
his enthusiastic response to a more varied natural setting; 
afterward the “Prairie** master avoidec! flat sites for houses 
whenever he could! 

It is not easy to define the Midway Gardens, Chicago, of 
*9^3“^ 4 — Wright's major work of the immediate prewar years. 
Not quite a beer garden or a music hall, this consisted of an 
extensive uncovered dining and entertainment area with raised 
terraces on two sides, a stage and orchestra shed at the far end, 
and a closed restaurant block along the street. Here Wright's 
aspirations as a decorator had a great opportunity. Vast com- 
positions of colored circles were used as wall-high murals at 
the ends of the covered restaurant. Moreover, the new sort of 
sculptural interest seen in the general design of the gatehouse 
was carried much further in the openwork “constructions” at 
the tops of the two towers. There was a great deal of figurative 
sculpture, all vigorously stylized in a rather cubist way. Thus 
several different aspects of the abstract and near-abstract art 
just coming into independent existence abroad were closely 
paralleled here. 

During World War I, in 1015, Wright was invited by the 
Japanese imperial household to design the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo. Settling in Japan, Wright was chiefly concerned with 
this commission for the next seven years; he completed the 
work in 1922. The Imperial Hotel was, after the Midway Gar- 
dens, the principal production of what is sometimes called his 
“mannerist," or “baroque,” phase; it was also a major engi- 
neering triumph. The construction, consisting of concrete slabs 
carrin! on a forest of small concrete piles, had been worked 
out in collaboration with Paul Mueller, the engineer of the old 
Adler & Sullivan office, and it carried the hotel safely through 
the serious earthquake of 1923. However, the massive propor- 
tions of the masonry walls produce an effect of castlelike solidity 
that is wholly inexpressive of the method of their support and 
very far removed from the light and floating character of the 
Prairie houses. Abstract ornament proliferated here: some of 
it, carved in greenish lava, decorates the garden courts of the 
enormous H-shaped plan; still more was painted in gold and 
color on the ceilings of the main public rooms. 

Overlapping the long period of construction of the Imperial 
Hotel came a group of houses in southern California in which 
such baroque excess was increasingly restrained. Hollyhock 
House in Los Angeles and two smaller houses nearby, all built 
in 1920, are of poured concrete, very massively handled yet 
with a good deal of abstract sculptural ornamentation. For a 
later series of four houses around Los Angeles, beginning with 
that of 1923 for Mrs. G. M. Millard in Pasadena, Wright 
introduced a new type of concrete-block construction, rein- 
forced in the joints, which was of great technical interest. But 
the idea of using concrete blocks cast with relief patterns of 
geometrical character actually went back to the Midway Gar- 
dens of ten years earlier. 

In the Millard house, particularly, the happy scale of the 
molded blocks and the ingenious inclusion of many pierced 
units produced one of Wright's finest works. This house is 
not of interest solely for its construction and its decoration, 
however. In contrast to the horizontal organization of almost 
all his earlier houses, the Millard house is a tall, rather narrow 
block. This is entered at the middle level, with the fining 
room and kitchen below and the two-story living room opening 
out onto a balcony on the garden side. The main bedroom is 
approached from a gallery overhanging the rear of the living 
room. Both organizationally and visually, this represented a 
surprising turnabout in Wright's approach to domestic design. 

For ten years after this, the amount of Wright's executed 
work declined almost to nothing. But he kept working on 
various large-scale projects, some of which provided the basis 
for later buildings. 
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In creative power, in productivity, and, during the half 
century following 1910, in international influence and reputa- 
tion, Wright overshadowed all his American contemporaries. 
But, inspired eventually by him as well as by Sullivan, there 
existed for a while in the Middle West what is called the 
**sccond Chicago school.*’ To this in the early decades of the 
century belonged Purcell Sc Elmslie, George B. Maher (1864- 
1926), Schmidt, Garden & Martin, and a few other architects. 
But this school faded out in the twenties as its members either 
accepted the traditionalism” of the day or else ceased to find 
clients. Four rather more important architects appeared shortly 
after 1900 in California: Bernard R. Maybeck (1862-1957). the 
brothers Greene (Charles S., 1868-1957, and Henry M., 1870- 
1956)1 and Irving Gill (1870-1936). 

But the active careers of the Greenes, of Gill, and, to a 
lesser extent, of Maybeck came to a close, like those of the 
Chicagoans, shortly after 1915 with the local success of the 
"traditional” buildings designed by Bertram G. Goodhue (1869- 
1924) for the San Diego Exposition of that year. These were 
in the most ornate sort of Spanish baroque, quite archaeologi- 
cally handled, and in emulation of them most West Coast 
architects turned away from innovation for almost a generation. 

Maybeck, trained at the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts in the 
eighties, contributed to the San Francisco Exposition of the 
same year as that in San Diego a Fine Arts Building in an 
equally traditional but more classical vein. Still standing but 
partly in ruins, the tawny stucco columns and entablatures of 
this have quite the look of 18th-century pictures by Pannini 
or Hubert Robert and very little to do with the modem archi- 
tecture of Maybeck or anyone else. Despite its real charm 
this was unexpected, for Maybeck had earlier been almost as 
boldly original as Wright and he was to be again. In his 
Christian Science Church of 1910 in Berkeley, Calif. (PL. 88), 
he employed a fantastically eclectic vocabulary of reminiscent 
forms to produce a highly individual result, and many Berkeley 
houses, ranging over several decades before and after 1915, 
proved him a true innovator and one of considerable versatility. 

In Berkeley also there is comparable work of the early 
decades of the century by John Galen Howard (1864-1931) — 
several houses and also his building for the University of Califor- 
nia’s School of Architecture, of which he was long the dean. 
Howard's informal mode is more directly related than that of 
Wright’s Prairie houses to the shingle style, though not par- 
ticularly to Richardson, for whom Howard had in fact worked 
for a time shortly before Richardson’s death. Most of his 
extensive building for the university, however, is in an academic 
and Italianate vein. 

The work of the Greene brothers in this period, all houses 
and for the most part in Pasadena, constitutes a more homo- 
geneous corpus than that of any modem architect of their genera- 
tion in America except, of course, Wright. Like the informal 
wor^ of Howard, their houses are related to the earlier shingle 
style which had been mtroduced in southern California by 
East Coast architects in the late eighties. But the Greenes 
became most notable for their highly successful ussimilation of 
Far Eastern influences. The best of their houses is that of 
D. B. Gamble of 1908-09 in Pasadena (pl. 92); but the Pitcairn 
house of 1904 and the Blacker house of 1907, both also in 
Pasadena, and the later Thoraen house of 1918-20 in Berkeley 
are also exemplary. 

Shingle walls, low-pitched, broad-eaved roofs, and big porte- 
cocheres and verandas of a sort of scmi-Oriental stickwork are 
the principal elements of the Greenes’ very personal mode, 
producing compositions much more loosely organized than 
Wright’s Prairie houses. Their houses, however, are executed 
throughout with a craftsmanship that frankly rivals the Japan- 
ese, and much more directly than Wright ever did. Their 
planning is less advanced than Wright’s, moreover, but they 
make much more extensive use than he did of attached veran- 
das and upstairs sleeping porches. The fine cabinet woods and 
rich stained glass generally used in their interiors created en- 
sembles of a masculine elegance that was hardly equaled even 
in the most elaborate of Wright’s early houses. 

The so-called "California bungalow” mode — which was at 
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worst but a parody of the work of the Greenes, but at its bes 
emulated much of their directness and simplicity, if not thei: 
fine craftsmanship — became widely popular, thanks to thi 
propaganda of several magazines, the examples provided in 1 
profusion of pattern books, and the extensive production 0 
housebuilders. This was true not only in the Far West bu 
in the Middle West and even in the East during just thosi 
years after 1910 when "traditionalism,” usually of a neocolonia 
order, was otherwise most completely in control of Americar 
domestic building. 

The Greenes' reputation has never been as great as that o 
the more aggressive but less consistent Maybeck. However 
when modem architecture began to revive in California duruif 
the mid-thirties, the young architects of that state were u 
general intelligent students of what the Greenes had accom 
plished so much earlier. Their work, together with Maybeck’; 
and Howard’s, supplied a local background for the develop 
ment of a regional school of modem domestic design in th< 
San Francisco Bay area. This tradition was thus a truly living 
one, quite unlike that of the Spanish missions. Yet the in 
fluence of the mission tradition was not altogether negative ir 
the early 20th century, as is proved by the work of Gill. 

Gill was more of a reformer than a rebel, seeking his in- 
spiration as much in the vernacular building tradition of tht 
simple Spanish haciendas as in the more monumental modcL 
offered by the missions. Some of his work, such as the Firsi 
Church of Christ Scientist of 1904-07 in San Diego, or tht 
Laughlan house of 1907 and the Banning house of 1911, botl 
in Los Angeles, with their arched loggias and their omamenta 
ironwork, is as nearly "Spanish colonial” as that of the outright 
traditionalists. 

Gill quite frequently used, not wooden construction, but 
masonry walls covered with plain white stucco; thus his worl 
often has a European rather than an American air. His best 
houses, such as that for Walter Dodge of 1915-16 in Los An- 
geles or that for Ellen Scripps of 1917 in La Jolla, now th( 
Art Centre there, consist of asymmetrically composed cubn 
blocks, crisply cut by windows of several different sizes, and 
have usable roof terraces — or at least flat roofs — above. Thus, 
Gill’s houses are surprisingly similar to those of his Austriar 
contemporary Adolf Loos (q.v.), which they rival even in thi 
assurance of their abstract organization, and approach rather 
closely the most advanced European houses of the next decade 

Gill’s interiors also are somewhat Looslike and very different 
from the Orientalizing rooms designed by the Greenes; thc\ 
approach more closely the severe elegance of real Japancst 
interiors. Fine, smooth, cabinet woods, with no moldings at 
all, sheath the walls; yet the frequent use of wooden grilles, 
made up of plain square spindles, provides a quite intiniatr 
scale despite the lack of detail. 

The academic reaction, starting in the 1880s, swept on for 
almost a half century not seriously interrupted by the more 
significant episodes that have just been discussed. It is over- 
simplification, how’ever, to see in this half century no more 
than whitc-and-black opposition between West and East, be- 
tween the spirit of Wright’s work and that of McKim, Mead 
& White’s. For one thing, "traditional” architectural produc- 
tion in the early 20th century continued to be almost as various 
in its sources of inspiration as the competing revivals of tht 
earlier 19th century. The dominant eclecticism of taste en- 
couraged the survival of an archaeological sort of neo-Gothic 
in the ecclesiastical and educational fields. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the "Renaissance,” "Georgian,” and "classical” 
lisms initiated by McKim, Mead & White in the eighties and 
early nineties were more widely and strongly supported than 
any other sort of historicism. The quality of the work of the 
McKim firm itself began to decline almost as soon as its leader- 
ship of the profession was accepted; even so, the best budding* 
that the firm designed in the first decade of the new century 
remain among the most satisfactory examples of traditional 
architecture then produced anywhere. The Americans and not 
the French were by this time the worthiest disciples of the 
Parts Ecole des Beaux-Arts and ipso facto heirs of the sturdiest 
academic tradition in the Western world. 
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McKim, Mead & White's most characteristic mode remained 
High Renaissance. This is well illustrated by the University 
Club in New York, opened in 1900, by the series of branch 
public libraries that were built there over the next dozen years, 
and by the old Tiffany Building, also in New York, which was 
bnished in 1906. But their classical mode was equally assured, 
as can be seen in the Knickerbocker Trust Budding in New 
York and the Bank of Montreal in Montreal, both completed 
ill 1904, in the very similar Girard Trust Building in Philadel- 
phia of 1908, and most conspicuously in the vast Pennsylvania 
Station in New York of 1906-10. 

I'hey also exploited a more modest colonial revival, as in 
the Morgan house of 1900 at Wheatley Hills, Long Island, as 
well as the formal neo-Georgian, a vein in which several others, 
such as Delano & Aldrich and Charles A. Platt (1861-1933), 
were perhaps even more accomplished. They could also shade 
the classical toward the Byzantine, as in the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York, completed in 1906, and 
even adapt it not unskillfully to industrial use, as in their IRT 
power station of 1903 in New York. It could even be extended 
vertically into skyscraper design, as in the New York Municipal 
Building, finished in 1908. Here they concentrated attention 
on the ground floor and on the elaborate crowning feature, 
while all but ignoring the tall, many-storied shank between. 
I'hc classical mode could also be spread thin over vast apart- 
fnetu blocks, such as the one built in 1918 at 998 Fifth Avenue. 
'Phis IS. in fact, a rather superior early example of the sort of 
apparently solid building masses that lined that thoroughfare 
above 57th Street facing Central Park, and made of Park Avenue 
l>ctween 46th Street and 96th Street by the late twenties a 
sort of artificial canyon. Yet what they were utterly incapable 
of doing was to make their architecture come alive in the 
20th century even to the extent that they had been able to do, 
up to a point, in the later 19th. 

In contempofary estimation various buildings of Gothic 
rather than classical, Renaissance, or Georgian design had a 
higher reputation, and some still do. Cass Gilbert's already- 
mentioned Woolworth Building (pl. 89), finished in 1913, was 
but the first of a considerable number of Gothic skyscrapers, 
notably Howells & Hood’s Chicago Tribune Tower of 1923-25, 
yet It has remained to posterity the best example of medieval 
design applied to the tall commercial building. Such a oncc- 
aulauned example of Romanesque design as the Shelton 
Hotel of 1 929 by Arthur Loomis Harmon (b. 1901) hardly 
rivals Gilbert’s cither in height or m interest. 

’Fhc New York Telephone Company Building, completed in 
iQib by Ralph Walker (b. 1889) while he was still with the 
firm of McKenzie, Voorhccs & Gmelin, has much more charac- 
tiT. Its fortresslike mass and its isolated location on the river’s 
edge have ensured that it will continue to vie with the Wool- 
worth Building for the attention of the admirer of the New 
^ork skyline. Most of the other individual large office buildings 
of the twenties in New York and in other big American cities 
iin* but incidental elements in the man-made mountain ranges 
ol their skylines, memorable chiefly where only one or two 
tall ones dominate the whole Stadtbild. 

I he Gotliic churches of this period, although naturally more 
correct” than those of earlier periods, have not held attention 
Hs well as the overscaied secular work of medieval design that 
> 5 » 80 totally unlike any real productions of the Middle Ages, 
kalph Adams Cram (1863-1942), the best-publicized Gothic 
practitioner in the first third of the century, erected buildings 
that are dull and flat when compared to those built in the 
seventies and eighties by G. F. Bodley and J. L. Pearson, from 
"hich they seem largely to derive. All Saints' Church, Ash- 
^'^orit, outside Boston, which was built in 1892, is, because of 
early date, the least anachronistic. St. Vincent Ferrer in 
New York, by Cram’s former partner, Goodhue, completed in 
is a large and vigorous example of late Gothic more con- 
t«iental^ than English in character; it is finer than any of the 
'^ork Cnim did either with Goodhue or later with another 
partner, Ferguson. 

Goodhue wu largely responsible abo, as has been noted, 
stimulating the Spanish colonial revival in California. He 


moved on, however, in the early twenties just before his death, 
from Gothic and baroque "traditionalism” to a muddled sort 
of "semimodernism” most conspicuously illustrated by his 
Nebraska State Capitol in Lincoln. Although vaguely Byzan- 
tine, this 18 towered rather than domed in the old national 
tradition, hardly a startling evidence of independence. His 
contemporary Los Angeles Public Library is rather starker but 
little more successful. Had he lived longer, however, he might 
have passed beyond this transitional phase. 

Several other architects matched the achievement of Me Kim, 
Mead & White in their own most academic modes. Many 
examples arc found in Washington; John Russell Pope (1874- 
1937) provided in his Temple of the Scottish Rite, completed in 
1916, a grandiose reconstruction of the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus; his National Gallery, built in the thirties, is a late and 
very inferior work. Henry Bacon (1866-1924; completed the 
Lincoln Memorial (pl. 88 ), at the end of L’Enfant's Mall, a 
few years later. This peripteral (ireck Doric temple of white 
marble crowned by a high auk ought almost have been designed 
in Paris in the 1780s — this is itself no mean compliment — 
and provides the most notable late addition tr the classical 
monuments of the capital. Equally French, but with no such 
Jistinguiahed piotor^'pes, is the Grand Central Terminal (pl. 88) 
in New York, built in 1903-13 by Reed & Stem and Warren 
& Wetmorc. Better organized than the Pennsylvania Station, 
its concourse provides r-ne of the grandest spaces that the early 
20th century' ever created, and, unlike that of McKim, Mead 
& White’s station, this was freshly designed, not copied from 
a Roman bath. 

So prolific was American building in the twenties that it b 
hard to epitomize; so much that happened, moreover, appears 
in retrospect of very superficial interest. For the later sky- 
scrapers, architects often essayed new stylbtic garments as the 
older ones lost their freshness. The application of novel kinds 
of decoration, usually borrowed from the Paris Exposition of 
1925, brought no basic renewal of form. But just after the 
crash of 1929 had finally terminated the country's greatest 
building boom, the second skyscraper age came to a belated 
close with the erection in the early thirues of Shreve, Lamb 
& Harmon's Empire State Building and the initiation of the 
Rockefeller Center project by Rcinhard & Hofmcister. In the 
latter (pl. 05) the grouping together of various structures around 
a plaza and the resultant urbanistic organization of a consider- 
able area replaced the earlier goal of building ever taller single 
skyscrapers just climaxed in the Empire State Building. This 
somewhat more social approach, which has been recognized 
ever since as a turning point in the development of American 
cities, was not to be followed up in executed work to any great 
extent before the group of isolated skyscrapers in Pittsburgh’s 
cleared and rebuilt Golden Triangle. Yet the several large 
projects of urban renewal announced in the mid-century for 
New York, Boston, Fort Worth, and other cities, offer great 
promise along this line. Certain of these in Philadelphia, in 
Detroit, and in Denver indicated that the 1950s moved on 
from where the 1930s left off. 

In the terms of this article neither the Empire State Building 
nor Rockefeller Center is properly to be considered an example 
of traditional architecture, even if it is hardly proper to label 
them “modem” in the sense of the European architecture of 
their day. Although it is also not a real example of the new 
architecture as then understood in Europe, as was Howe & 
L^caze’s Philadelphia Savings Fund Society Building of 1932 
(pl. 89), such a stripped skyscraper as the vertically banded 
Daily News Building in New York of the same year by Raymond 
Hood (1881-1934) far outranked its oversized local rivals, while 
his contemporary McGraw-Hill Building (pl. 89) actually in- 
troduced the horizontal design of the modem Europeans to 
New York. 

Almost as impressive in size and complexity as the sky- 
scrapers of the twenties were the homogeneous groups of new 
structures that many academic institutions, both new and old, 
had built for themselves. Their mode is classical at the Maa- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, built by Welles Bosworth 
(b. 1869) in X912-15 on the Charles River in Cambridge, Mass.» 
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but *‘Georgian-coloniar' in the ^'Houses” that Coolidge, Shepley, 
Bulfinch & Abbott built also along the Charles River for Har- 
vard in the twenties. At Princeton, N.J., Cram & Ferguson's 
Graduate College (i*l. 88), completed in 1913, is Gothic; so also 
are the Harkness Quadrangle, designed in 1917, and other later 
buildings for Yale at New Haven, Conn., by James Gamble 
Rogers (1867*1947)* An exception is Cram’s Rice Institute at 
Houston, Tex., opened in 1912; there the mode is Byzantine. 
The two most popular styles for such new education^ plants, 
however, were what was known as * 'collegiate Gothic” and 
neo-Georgian, in a special Anglo-American mixture. The one 
was based on work at Oxford and Cambridge that was quite 
as likely to be 19th century as medieval in date, and the other 
was usually too grand in scale to be plausibly colonial yet too 
casually composed to be properly Anglo-Palladian. 

The work of Americans abroad during this period is readily 
distinguishable from that of foreign traditionalists. The Ameri- 
can Academy on the Gianicolo in Rome, built by McKim, 
Mead fir White in 191 3i has a certain cold refinement in its 
High Renaissance detailing that no Italian at that date would 
have wished to equal. In London Helmle fie Corbett’s Bush 
House of 1925-35, rising between the Strand and Aldwych, 
has a crisp organization of form and a sense of responsibility 
to its neighbors evidenced by few large structures of the period 
by British architects. The considerably later American Embassy 
built by Delano fie Aldrich in the Avenue Gabriel in Paris 
even seems to reprove Gabriel’s own work across the Rue 
Boissy d’Anglas for overstatement! Much of this special Ameri- 
can quality may be explained by the anonymity resultmg from 
the domination of the profession by well-organized firms rather 
than by strong individual personalities. But the anonymity 
was balanced by real competence within the limited field of 
reference. 

The most important early step in the development of the 
large-scale American architectural office was probably taken 
in Chicago. When his designing partner, Root, died in i8qi 
just after they had taken on the general planmng of the World’s 
Fair of 1893, Uaniel Burnham set up a new sort of organiza- 
tion with himself as executive. The office of McKim, however, 
his chief associate in designing the Fair, had probably already 
moved well along the same road. There is a definite connec- 
tion also with the increasing size and number of skyscrapers, 
for their design and construction inevitably required a vast 
amount of repetitious drawing that could only be handled cfFec- 
tivcly by large forces of assistants working in what were later 
to be scornfully labeled “plan factories.” The natural result 
was an architecture devoid of personal flavor. 

The same is even more true of mdustrial work. Here it 
was Albert Kuhn (see below) who about 1905 had taken the 
lead in arranging a kiml of subdivision and routing of the 
drafting work in his office in Detroit, quite similar to the novel 
methods ()f mass production for which his new and vastly 
enlarged local automobile factories were being so ingeniously 
designed. Such ways of working are found at their highest 
development in the group of firms that joined forces with 
Rcinhard fit Hofmeistcr to produce Rockefeller Center, in the 
office of Harrison, Abramowitz & Abbe, which is more or less 
their heir, and finally in the several offices of Skidmore, Owings 
fit Merrill in Chicago, New York, San Francisco, and Portland. 

In the mid-i930s, when “traditional” design was begin- 
ning to lose its exclusive hold on Americans and new archi- 
tectural ideas from Europe were being increasingly imported, 
the activity of that unrepentant individualist, Wright, began to 
revive. His modest Willey house, first projected in 1932 and 
built in 1934 in Minneapolis, opened what almost amounted 
to a second lifetime of production. The house is low and 
L-shaped, with practically no ornament, but within its plain 
brick walls a major change in domestic planning was initiated. 
With the living room and the dining room completely merged, 
as was done in the Glasner house of 1905, the kitchen is 
separated from the general living area only by a range of glazed 
shelves. 

It was not the Willey house, however, small in size and 
very quiet in design for all its novel planning, that apprised 


the general public of the vigorous renewal of the sexagenarian 
Wright’s activity. That he could begin his career once more 
at a very high level of creative power became widely known 
only with the completion of two much larger buildings, both 
of them designed in 1936. Falling Water (pl. 91), the Kaufmann 
house in the Pennsylvania woods, is floated over a waterfall 
by means of cantilevers with a boldness in the use of ferrooon* 
Crete Wright liad not hitherto even approached. The Adminis- 
tration Building for the S. C. Johnson Wax Company in Racine, 
Wis., his first semi-industrial commission since the Larkin 
Building of 1904, was built in 1937-39* This is as remarkable 
for the technical ingenuity and originality of the use of concrete 
piers with disk tops — totally different from the cantilevering 
of Falling Water — as for its design. 

At the rear, Falling Water has a towerlike portion built of 
rough local stone, and from this vertical core project three 
levels of concrete slabs with plain parapets at their edges. 
Thus Wright achieved an emphatically horizontal composition 
of three-dimensional effect somewhat similar to, but much more 
elaborate than, that of his Gale house of 1909. The unified 
living area has stone walls only on the inner, or dining, side. 
One the other sides this area extends over the waterfall, and 
the all-glass walls, framed only by light metal mullions, hardly 
appear to separate the interior space at all from the open ter- 
race beyond. The various bedrooms and their terraces are 
similarly related in the upper stories. 

In the Johnson Building the curve rather than the canti- 
lever provides the principal theme, and instead of interpene- 
tration of interior and exterior space there is almost total en- 
closure. The tall general office has a sort of forest of inverse- 
tapered concrete piers supported on small bronze shoes and carry- 
ing disks of concrete whose edges arc nearly tangent (pl. 415). 
Between these disks the rooflights are glazed with Pyrex tubes, 
and bands of similar tubing run around the building just bclo\N 
the gallery and at the comice level of the smooth red bnck 
walls. More specialized adjuncts arc curved or diagonal, lending 
to the building as a whole a machinelike elegance. 

In 1937 Wright erected the first example of what he called 
his “Usonian” houses, for Herbert Jacobs in Westmorland, 
near Madison, Wis. Most of these houses were designed on a 
square module, mcluding the version prepared for Life magazine 
in 1938, which thereby received the sort of publicity the Ladiei 
Home Journal had given to three of his early house designs u 
generation before. But soon Wright sought to develop house 
plans in which the hexagon and the triangle served as the unit 
of design. He tried this first in the Hanna house in Palo Alto, 
Calif., in 1937; and in many others later he used planning 
based on 60-30-dcgrec angles. 

In the prewar planning of his own winter residence, Taliesin 
West, begun in 1938 in the desert near Phoenix. Ariz., he 
used 45 -degree diagonals, with most of the structural elements 
either battered or canted in section. But what gives this com- 
plex — like ’Paliesin itself, at once a house, a working place, 
and a school — its unique qualities is the substructure of what 
he called “desert concrete,” that is, great rough blocks of ta^^nv 
local stone placed in forms and merely “stuck together” witli 
concrete. Over this the superstructure consists of dark-stained 
frames of timber filled for the most part with canvas to en- 
courage, in this hot, dry locale, a maximum flow of air. 

The versatility of Wright’s invention in his “second” career 
was remarkable. Many ideas that had hitherto been explored 
only on paper came at last to fruition, when his services were 
once again in great demand. Yet the flat stucco walls, loxu: 
window bands, and cantilevered roof slab of the Kaufmann guest 
house, built just above Falling Water in 1939, and the Sturges 
house of the same year in Brentwood Heights near Loa Angeles, 
cantilevered in wood from a hill slope, suggest that Wright 
was also ready to rival the achievements of the European modern 
architects whose work and whose influence in America he had 
denounced. 

In his design for the entire campus of Florida Southern 
College at Lakeland, Fla., begun in 1938, Wright’s planning wss 
at once very formal and boldly asymmetrical; and it elaborated 
the angular theme of his project of 1927 for a desert reaoTt 
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at Chandler, Ariz. — the actual point when hia interest in 
60'30-degree angles first started. The buildings at Florida 
Southern, starting with the Ann PfeiflFcr Chapel of 1940, arc 
largely of concrete-block construction; but rather less use of 
patterned elements was made in them than in the work of the 
early twenties. 

World War II caused less of an interruption in Wright's 
career than World War I. Several projects designed during 
the war years came to execution once it was over. The new 
house built in 1948 I^or Herbert Jacobs at Middleton in the 
country west of Madison, Wis., was quite different from the 
Usonian one of 1937. Ever since an unexecuted house project 
of Wright had been interested in the circle as a planning 
theme. He had tried it out in the Florida Southern Library 
just before World War II, but the Jacobs house was the first 
of a series (pl. 424) that were built later with their plans curved 
throughout. In this the two-story living area is carried part 
of the way around a circular garden court, and the bedrooms 
open onto the balcony above. To the rear the house is almost 
buried in the hilltop over which rise low walls of rough stone. 
A small circular core near one end of the convex side rises, 
almost like the tower of a castle, to give a contrasting vertkal 
accent. 

An extension built onto the Johnson Administration Build- 
ing in Racine, Wis., and completed in 1949 also makea much 
use of curved forms. At the aide of the earlier office building, 
Wright provided a square court surrounded by open carports 
whose solid brick walls shut out the rather squalid neighbor- 
hood. Toward the court there are low concrete columns with 
disk fops, matching those of the office building he erected ten 
vt ars earlier. In the center of the court rises a laboratory 
tower. The floors of this treelike structure, alternately square 
with rounded comers and circular, are cantilevered out from 
a central core which contains the elevators. Bands of brick- 
work and Pyrex tubing, again matching the original building, 
surface the tower except at the base; there the open space of 
the court continues under the cantilever to the central core. 
This smallish tower in Racine led the way to Wright’s sky- 
scraper of the Price Tower in Bartlesville, Okla. (see 

above). ’This later work, however, partly occupied by offices 
and partly by apartments, is more truly the realization of a 
project Wright prepared originally in 1929 for an apartment 
bduse for St. Mark’s Church in New' York. 

During the years 1947-52 Wright built a Unitarian church 
<'t' vi-ry original character in Madison, Wis. The products of 
bis multifarious activity in these years included, moreover, many 
projects for all sorts of structures. A decade of designing and 
redesigning preceded the building of the helical concrete Solo- 
mon R. Ciuggcnheim Museum in New York, begun in 1956, 
a major work of his second productive period, 

e J930 to tfie mid~ 2 oth century. Wright’s path was always 
SI) independent that it has seemed better to present the full 
story of his work before dealing with the broader current of 
modern architecture in the United States since 1930, inspired 
as It was largely from abroad. 

As has already been noted, the revival of Wright’s activity' 
in the mid-19308 paralleled the increasing acceptance in Ameri- 
ca of the results of the architectural revolution of the 19208 
in Kiirope. But that the architectural revolution had had some 
definite American roots may well be recalled here. The in- 
spiration of Wright’s early work, brought to the attention of 
Europeans by the German publications of 1910 and 1911, played 
a real part in the early formulation of new international ideals 
in the second decade of the century. Moreover, the great 
achievements of American engifieers, epitomized by such feats 
as the Brooklyn Bridge of 1869-83, designed by John A. Roeb- 
jnR (1806-69), had long been admired abroad (pl. 82). The 
develc^ment of the modem factory of ferroconcrete cage con- 
atruction, initiated by Ernest L. Ransome and carried much 
nrther after 1905 by Albert Kahn, had also attracted consider- 
able international attention, at had the vast multicylindrical 
elevators built by Middle Western engineers. 

^hen the new European architecture had its fint American 


showing in the International Exhibition of Modem Architec- 
ture held at the Museum of Modem Art in New York in 1932, 
many architects and critics, including Wright, rejected its stark 
forms as somehow “un-American.” Admittedly it was an 
Austrian, Richard Neutra (q.v.), who had first strikingly dem- 
onstrated the new “international style” in America in his 
Lovell house of 1929 in Los Angeles. But already in 1932 a 
much larger and more notable example was arising in Phila- 
delphia, the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society skyscraper 
(PL. 89), joint work of the well-established traditional architect 
George Howe {1886-1954) and the Swiss William E. Lescaze 
(b. 1896). But skyscraper building then ceased for some fifteen 
years; and the new architecture, borrowed quite frankly in 
these yearsw from Europe, was gradually acclimatized in other 
fields. 

Of the four Europeans whose work had been given special 
prominence in the 1932 Exhibition, two were Germans displaced 
by the Nazi proscription of modem architecture, who had 
settled in America before the end of the decade; Walter Gro- 
pius (q.v.), who soon brought over Marcel Breuer (q.v.) to join 
him, and Ludwig Mies van der Rohe (q.v.). Aiiother distin- 
guished German, Eric Mendelsohn (q.v.), came to America 
a little latet. Gmptus, who was in 1938 made Chairman of 
Architecture in the Harvard Graduate School of Design by 
Dean Joseph Hudnut, placed a nugor role in the reorganiza- 
tion ot American professional education in the field. No longer 
did Americans go to the Paris Ecoh des Beaux-Arts to study, 
nor were American training methods based upon the Academic 
French pattern of instruction, but rather on those of the Ger- 
man Hauhaus. 

Mies also accepted a teaching position, as head of the 
School of Architecture at the Armour (later Illinois) Institute 
of Technology in Chicago, and took charge of the entire design 
of the Institute’s new South Side campus. But his influence 
was not merely as an educator: American architects, young and 
old, found in the discipline of his later work a main line of 
direction, one that was peculiarly appropriate to American 
methods of building and applicable to all sorts and kinds of 
structures. His first executed American work, completed in 
1943, was the Metallurgical Research Building for the Institute 
in Chicago. Earlier European modem architects who had settled 
in America during the twenties — for example, Elicl Saarinen 
(q.v.) — had never had a comparable influence. However, 
Saarinen’s 'services were in ever increasing demand, and such 
a ver>' late work as his Christ Lutheran Church in Minneapolis, 
built in 1949 indicates that his creative powers lasted to the 
end of his life (pi.. 95). 

Despite the hiatus of the war years, American building 
activity followed an almost continuous upward curve from the 
mid-thirties. The late thirties and early forties saw a very 
great increase in the amount of work that could properly be 
described as modem. Moreover, several of the architects who 
became leaders of the profession after the war made their start 
in those prewar years: notably Pietro Belluschi (b. 1899), Edward 
Stone (b. 1902), Skidmore, Ow'ings & Merrill, and Philip 
Johnson (b. 190b). Not surprisingly, private houses usually 
represented the most advanced work. Much published at the 
time were the New England groups, that at Lincoln, Mass., 
by Gropius and Breuer, and that at Belmont, Mass., by Karl 
Koch (b. 1912) and several associates. In contrast to their 
rather “international” character were various West Coast exam- 
ples, by Belluschi and by John Yeon (b. 1910) in Portland; by 
Gardner Dailey (b. 1895), by Wurster, Bemardi 8 c Emmons, 
and by John Fu^ (b. 1908), all around San Francisco; and 
by Harwell Hamilton Harris (b. 1903) in the Los Angeles area, 
where Schindler and Neutra followed a less regional liile. Of 
the Eastern houses, one of the beat wras Gropius and Breuer’s 
Chamberlain house in Wayland, Mass., of 1940, very small but 
very open in plan and executed in wood with great precision 
and care for proportion. The looser and less doctrinal domestic 
architecture around Portland and San Francisco is well illustrated 
by Yeon’s large Watzek house of 1938 and Dailey's dramat- 
ically situated Owens house of 1939, which looks across San 
Francisco Bay at Sausalito. Funk's Heckendorf house at Mo- 
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de8to» also of 1939, is more formal and, with its high-walled 
front court, almMt as Miesian as Philip Johnson's own house 
of 1942 in Cambridge, Mass. 

Several able young architects also turned their attention in 
these years to low-cost housing, especially in the Far West. 
Vernon DeMar’s (b. 1908) Farm Security Administration hous- 
ing of 1936-37 in Chandler, Aria., exploiting local structural 
traditions, and Neutra’s Channel Heights housing of 1943 at 
San Pedro, Calif., crisp and precise in its use of wooden con- 
struction, represented two variant approaches; Hugh Stubbins’s 
(b. 191a) defense housing of 194a at Windsor Locks, Conn., 
was more modest and less exemplary. 

Such housing [projects were often extensive, but they in- 
cluded no large structures and were generally built in a hurry 
and at minimal expense. However, many more considerable 
individual buildings were going up in these years as well. At 
one end of the scale might be placed the Museum of Modem 
Art of 1939 in New York, on which Stone collaborated with 
Philip L/Croodwin (1885-1957), with its tall facades largely of 
glass, its provision for movable partitions inside, and its pierced 
projecting slab above the roof terrace — then a strikingly novel 
motif. At the other end of the scale arc such factories as those 
built by the Kahn firm for Dodge Trucks in Detroit in 1938 
and for Pratt & Whitney in East Hartford, Conn,, the fol- 
lowing years; in both, the standards Albert Kahn (1869-1942) 
had established early in the century were maintained and im- 
proved upon. Now these factory buildings could be seen and 
admired as architecture by Americans as well as by Europeans. 
The newly formed firm of Skidmore, Owings St Merrill made 
its first mark with a group of pavilions, frankly temporary but 
very inventive in design, for the New York World’s Fair in 
1939} snd soon followed this in 1942 with their admirably 
utilitarian Great Lakes Naval Training Station in Illinois. 
Neutra’s Los Angeles school of 1934-35 was still considered 
experimental, but five years later modem design for schools 
had become more generally acceptable. Widely acclaimed were 
the Crow Island School of 1940 in Winnetka, IIL, on which 
the Saarinens, father and son, collaborated with Perkins, Wheeler 
& Will, and the Acalanes Union High School of 1940-41 in La- 
fayette, Calif., by Ernest Kump (b. 1911) and several associates; 
the first suggested the elder Saarinen's earlier work in Michigan, 
while the second was closer to Neutra's experimental school. 

It is not possible to arrive at any common definition of 
American architectural production for these years. Certain of 
the West Coast architects had strongly regionalist inclinations 
supported by their respect for the work of such older Califor- 
nia architects as Maybeck and Greene St Greene. On the other 
hand, the houses of Gropius and Breuer and the projects of 
Mies van der Rohe seemed rather inhuman and doctrinaire to 
most Americans. The period was not a transitional one; rather, 
it was still preparatory. Curiously enough, however, the proi.- 
ess of digestion and acclimatization of European ideas seems 
to have continued underground durmg the unproductive war 
years; and after the war modem architecture seemed at last as 
American as in so nuiny of its essentials it had always been. 

By about I948> when building activity was reviving generally 
in the Western world, American leadership in modem archi- 
tecture came to be generally recognized abroad. Where Amer- 
icans had once sought to perfect their training in Europe, 
young foreigners now came to America to study in the advanced 
schools of architecture headed by Gropius, Mies, Howe, and 
Wurster and to work in American offices. American architects 
were increasingly called on to work abroad, and it was not 
the old established firms but the newer architects whose serv- 
ices were sought. Furthermore, when the 6migr6s of the thir- 
ties were asked to work outside the United States, as Breuer 
was for the B^enkorf Department Store in Rotterdam, built in 
i 955'"56, and for the Unesco Building in Paris, built in 1956-58, 
they were thought of as Americans, not as Europeans. 

It is hard to write sequentially of so recent a period, par- 
ticularly as the accomplishments of American architects have 
not been so consistent at any other period since the 1830s and 
even the various manifestations of unease, with the resultant 
monotony that became so apparent after 1950, have tended 


to take common forms. Because the device had much earlier 
beginnings, the ubiquitous employment of what is odled the 
"curtain wall" (a thin skin, generally in large part of glass, 
stretched outside the structural members of most very large 
and even many medium-sized buildings) must be discussed 
before the growing interest in what, for the moment, can be 
referred to as "shaped constructions" is considered. 

The classic modem example of the curtain wall is the glazed 
block of Gn^ius's Bauhaus of 1925 in Dessau. The first 
example, later research seems to have established, was that of 
the Hallidie Building in San Francisco, completed by Willis 
Polk in 1918. Inspired by Le Corbusier’s Salvation Army 
Building in Paris of the early 19301 and with his active assist- 
ance as consultant, the curtain wall was first carried to aky- 
•craper height by Ldcio Costa and his associates in the Ministry 
of Education building in Rio de Janeiro, built in 1937-42 
(pL. 142). It was, of course, already a commonplace of Ameri- 
can factory design where steel, rather than ferroconcrete, pro- 
vided the atructural frame. As with several other characteristic 
aspects of modem architecture — the use of the open plan in 
houses, for example — it was the coming together of American 
technical experience with European esthetic aspiration that led 
the way to the increasingly international acceptance of the 
curtain wall for large architect-designed structures. 

Except for their very large scale, there was nothing espe- 
cially notable about the skyscrapers which Wallace Harrison 
(b. 1895) had contributed to the Rockefeller Center group. Hut 
when Hjyrriaon, as Dirc9|tor of Planning, determined the final 
design for the Secretaiiat Building of the United Nations in 
New York, its 39 stories carried the curtain wall to new prom- 
inence and initiated the period of its dominance in skyscraper 
design. Not only Le Corbusier himself but also Oscar Niemeyer, 
who had succeeded Costa as leader of the group that built the 
Rio Ministry, were members of the Board of Design Consult- 
ants for the United Nations in 1947-48, and the Secretariat 
as erected by Harrison in 1948-50 incorporated more of their 
ideas than of anyone else’s. There were other novelties, more- 
over, in the design of the Secretariat besides its vast curtain 
walls. Like the early Chicago skyscrapers — and, of course, 
the Rio Ministry — it was a plain slab, not a shaped tower in 
the New York tradition that went all the way back to the 
first skyscrapers built there in the 1870s (this tradition has 
been weakening, however, even in New York, since the carls 
19308). The extensive site available for the United Nauons 
project also made possible what was, for New York, the greatest 
innovation of all: the tremendous slab rose in isolation, far 
from any structures of comparable height or bulk, quite in 
the manner that Le Corbusier as an urbanist had been urging! 
for tall buildings for more than a quarter century. 

The line of the United Nations Secretariat was followed up 
almost at once in two notable skyscrapers, one by Harrison 
& Abramowitz in Pittsburgh and the other by Skidmort. 
Owings St Merrill in New York, Innh completed in 1952- h' 
the curtain wall of the first, the Alcoa Building, aluminum 
plates were substituted for mui:h of the glass and the slab wJ*' 
L-shaped. The second, the more striking Lever House (pl. 95 ) 
almost wholly glazed, owed a good part of its interest to tin 
fact that the slab occupied only a portion of the site, the plaza 
below and to the left being open at ground level and with only 
a mezzanine defining the line of the lot. 

Through the 1950s a very considerable number of basically 
similar skyscrapers have been built in cities from coast to coast 
by these two firms and by many others, in some cases with 
sunbreaks in the Latin-American tradition outside the curtain 
walls, such as Le Corbusier and Niemeyer had recommendetl 
for the western side of the United Nations Secretariat. Skid- 
more, Owings St Merrill’s Inland Steel Building in Chicago 
deserves mention, as do Lescaze’s 71 x Third Avenue in 
York (1957), 1 . M. Pei’s Mile High Center in Denver (iQSS)- 
and in Los Angeles, Welton Becket’s Standard Savings and 
Loan Building and his Texaco Building, and Victor Gruens 
two Tishman Buildings. Many of these buildings rise on isolated 
sites; others, at least, have modest plazas hollowed out of the 
urban matrix at their base. 
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Closely related in design to these business skyscrapers, for 
which they actually set the pace, were the pair of tali apart- 
ment towers constructed in 1951 by Mies van der Rohe at 
845-860 Lake Shore Drive in Chicago. Several other similar 
apartment towers by Mies have risen on the Chicago lake 
front since. But Mies’s principal contribution in this field, 
for which his personal discipline of expression more than 
Le Corbusier’s eventually provided the guiding principles, is 
the Seagram Building of 1956-58 in New York (rt. 95), set 
nt the rear of its own deep plaaa diagonally across Park Avenue 
from I./ever House. The relief afforded, as on the Chicago 
apartment towers, by projecting mullions, here all of ^bronze, 
the classic harmony of the vertical proportions, and the gener- 
osity of the spatial setting have made this the moat striking 
and the moat influential of all. Philip Johnson was associated 
with Mies on this job. 

Curtain walla and Miesian influence have been by no means 
restricted to the skyscraper field. Eero Saarinen (q.v.) in the 
General Motors Technical Institute (pl. 94), first planned in 
1946 while his father was still alive but executed in the early 
and middle fifties, used this technical device for a large number 
of related semi-industrial structures set about a rectangular 
sheet of water, much along lines suggested by the buildings 
Mies had erected at the Illinois Institute of Technology over 
the preceding decade. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, among 
others, also carried the new postwar mode of office building 
ik'iiign away from the cities; most notable is their extensive 
plant for the Connecticut General ||^ife Insurance Company, 
completed in 1957 in Bloomfield, C^n. 

This has certainly been the main line of achievement in 
postwar America and the one most emulated abro^, particu- 
larly in Latin America and West Germany. But almost as soon 
as it was under way, and often at the hands of the same archi- 
tects, a reaction (or at least a markedly different line of develop- 
ment) made its appearance. The curtain wall owed a go^ 
deal to ideas that European modem architects had long been 
exploiting, as did the other current — an interest in shaped as 
opposed to reticulated structures. This has been in Large part 
n response to extra-American stimulation, partly from Europe, 
partly from the Latin lands to the south in the Western hemi- 
sphere, and as often from the work of engineers as from that 
of architects. With this development tends to be associated 
an interest in more masculine, not to say brutal, finishes, in 
contradistinction to the machine-made slickness of curtain- 
walled structures. 

A constituent part of the Le Corbusian paradigm for tall 
buildings, as first illustrated in execution in the Rio Ministry, 
was a relatively low, curved and angled auditorium block at 
the base and to one side of the taU rectangular slab. This 
Harrison eventually used also for the United Nations, although 
wuh no great distinction, thanks to a rather arbitrary use of 
j'lriu turally meaningless curves. Alrc-ady, however, while the 
l-niiod Nations Secretariat was being planned in 1946-48, the 
I'mnish architect Alvar Aalto (q.v.) was building Baker House 
ai ihe Ma.HsachuHctts Institute of Technology m Cambridge. 
In this dormitory the regular cage of the concrete skeleton was 
•.Irastically bent in plan to give the whole river front a con- 
tinuous serpentine curve; the chosen materials were heavy and 
rough-surfaced — especially the red brickwork, varied by 
irregular clinkera, which clad the walla — and only the 
‘^ospended staircases on the rear have any relation to curtain- 
wall techniques. 

It cannot be said that Baker House had any considerable 
influence. Like the fantastic work of Bruce Goff, beat illu- 
strated at this point by his domed Ford house of 1950 in 
Aurora, 111. (pl. 93), B^er House seemed at the time but an 
isolated reaction against the increasing industrialization and 
^unsoquent reticulation of aoth-century building methods. In 
fact, however, it proved premonitory in several ways. 

The Raleigh, N.C., State Fair Arena, designed by Matthew 
Nowicki (1910-49) but executed after his death in 1951-53 
witli some modification by the collaborating engineer Fred 
Sfverud and William Henry Deitrick (b. 1905), has little in 
i^onimon with Baker -House. Here the problem of covering a 


vast unified space eufkiuraged ffie use of curvilinear structural 
forms suitable to ferroconcrete and quite unrelated technically 
to the reticulated structure of most postwar buildings. The 
saddleback roof of this building was later used even more 
monumentally by Stubbins for his Kongresshalle in Berlin, 
completed in 1957. 

While still working with his father in 1947, Eero Saarinen 
had brought out into the open the arched laminated-wood 
trusses of the Tanglewood Opera Shed in Stockbridge, Mass. 
And, among the standard curtain-walled buildings of the Gener- 
al Motors Technical Institute, he introduced a shallow shell 
dome for the Styling Building (pl. 94). Finally, well before 
that vast Middle Western project was complete, he turned 
sharply away from the Miesian vocabulary, both in his Kresge 
Auditorium and in his cliapel at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, which were designed as early as 1951 but not 
completed untU 1955. The circular chapel has the rough brick 
walls of Aalto's nearby Baker House and an almost traditional 
use of arches at the base. But the real novelty here was the 
emotional modulation of the lighting — partly from above, 
partly from below, none through the side walls - - to achieve a 
devotional atmosphere in sharpest contrast to Mies's rectangular 
ciassroomlike chapel at Illinois Institute of Technology, built 
at about the same time. The auditorium, for which Saarinen 
used a shell dome of coiicretr, with rather leas justification 
than Nowicki and Stubbins used their more novel forms, was 
less successful. 

Far more striking are the vast intersecting shell-concrete 
vaults of the Lambert Airport in St. Louis (*953-55) by Hcll- 
muth, Yamasaki 8 c Leinweber, even though these are still to a 
considerable extent related to the cross-vaulting traditions of 
earlier periods. Saarinen and many others pressed on in this 
u new direction, however, and by the late fifties many projects of 
fantastic shape, based un imaginative boldness of structural 
conception, were coming to realization. In Saarinen’s Ingalls 
Hockey Rink of 1958, built for Yale University in New Haven, 
a single low concrete arch springs from end to end, and the 
roofing on either side is suspended from cables tied to similar 
concrete arches in the horizontal plane. 

Obviously these shaped structures best serve specialized 
functions in auilitoriurns, airports, exhibition halls, and other 
such buildings. But the examples given here indicate that the 
Miesian curtain-wall convention, so suited to the mechaniza- 
tion of building technique and to large multicellular structures, 
does not have universal dominance in postwar America. Fif- 
teen years after the end of World War II, the reticulated ex- 
pression, which had undoubtedly received the widest public 
acceptance, was sharply challenged. 

With the now nearly universal acceptance of modem archi- 
tecture in America, the architects, both foreign -born and native 
(w'hose significant work before the W'ar often consisted of but 
a few houses), mosliv moved on to build larger and larger 
structures. For example, Gropius’s postwar work, designed in 
association with The Architects Collaborative, has included the 
Harvard Graduate Center, completed in 1950, in Camhndge, 
Mass. — a group of seven buildings — and several schools 
(pL. 93). Breuer, whose Gcller house on Long Island of 1946 
was notable for its zoned plan and the expressive use of single- 
sloped roofs, a decade later was busy with the major foreign 
commissions in Holland and France that have already been 
mentioned. Johnson, concerned chiefly with houses in the early 
postwar years, built many larger edifices later, of which the 
Port Chester, N.Y., Synagogue, of 1955-5^1 with its canopylike 
suspended ceiling and its free-standing oval lobby, well illus- 
trated his continuing movement away from a more than Miesian 
severity of style (pl. gz). Although Paul Rudolph’s large Sara- 
sota High School of 1957-58 w'as still in the common tradition 
of reticulated expression, his Jewett Art Center at Wellesley 
College in Wellesley, Mass., designed the year before, broke 
new and highly personal ground in a tradition which seems, 
in part at least, rather Wrightian. Eliot Noyes’s (b. 1910) plant 
for International Business Machines at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, rivals in size those of Kahn and in finish those of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. 
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Yet even if the focus of Americtn achievement seemed in 
the late fifties to be moving away from the private house — in 
the same period in which the commercial builders of the na« 
tion came quite generally to substitute so-called * 'ranch-house** 
and * 'split-level** models, based on a vulgarization of various 
clich <58 borrowed from modem architects, for "Cape Cod cot- 
tages** — the decade that began in the late forties was in several 
senses a classic period for the modem American house. 

Mies’s Farnsworth house at Plano, 111 ., was not built until 
195^51* But the project for this exquisite glass cage framed in 



Philip Johnson, pUn of Richtrd S. Davis house, 1954. Wayzau, Minn. 
(from ArcfnUciural Review, rgjJ, PP- »3^47)- 

white-painted steel dated from 1946, and that, with other Mies 
house projects, set the pace over the next ten years for many 
of the finest houses, often built by architects for their own use. 
Philip Johnson’s "glass house" of 19497-50 in New Canaan, 
Conn., was the most extreme statement (pl. 93); but in other 
houses, both nearby and as far afield as Houston, Tex., Way- 
zata, Minn. (fig. 275), and Vaucresson, near Paris, he has 
illustrated an increasingly personal expression of classically 
restrained house design. Noyes's own New Canaan house of 
1954 follows a similar line, using somewhat rougher materials, 
and Jos^ Luis Sett’s own house of 1957 in Cambridge, Mass., 
is a more Latin example, with not one but three courts. The 
Florida houses by Twitchell & Rudolph and by Rudolph alone 
(PL. 92), mostly in or near Sarasota, combine a Miesian sever- 
ity with a more Wrightlike articulation, and even on the West 
Coast the local regionalism tended to give way in these years 
to a more regular and disciplined expression. The most no- 
table example of this is Charles Eames’s (b. 1907) own house 
of 1949, built at Pacific Palisades on the coast west of Los 
Angeles, with its vi.sible steel frame rising two stories and its 
organization of De StijlAWt. standard elements. 

But in house design, as in the design of large structures, 
other currents were evident in the 1950s, such as the adapta- 
tion of Buckminster Fuller’s light domes for domestic purposes 
and the exploitation of small shell forms produced by spraying 
concrete on inflated balloons of plastic or over curved cages of 
wire lath, developed experimentally by Noyes and others. As 
always, ambitious architects, having reached a sort of plateau 
of achievement, were striking out in new directions, with all 
the dangers of crude execution that bold experimentation usually 
entails. Whether a definite stage had been all but completed 
now that the mid-century in America had seen the achievement 
of many — if certainly not of all — of the goals set up for 
modern architecture in the early decades of the century, first 
by Wright and then by the Europeans of Mies’s generation, it 
is impossible to say. In the mid-zoth century it seemed likely 
that accepted current standards would be maintained, since 
the pace of change was not necessarily increasing. This was 
in spite of many architects’ growing unease and urge for struc- 
tural and esthetic adventure. 


Whether for skyscrapers or for individual houses, American 
models became increasingly admired and emulated abroad. In 
part this was because mid-aoth-century America provided the 
general model which the whole Western world seemed to be 
approaching — if not always with unalloyed enthusiasm. But 
in part also this was because modem American architecture is 
the heir not only of its own past, with which this article deals, 
but of all the architecture of ^e Western world and most 
conspicuously of the sort of modem architecture that began 
to crystallize in the early work of a few young Europeans 
about 1920. The Seagram Building, for example, was the ul- 
timate malization of Mies’s early project of 1919 for a glass- 
walled skyscraper. 

On the other hand, the achievements of Wright, continuing 
over seventy years, always retained an autochthonous quality 
that was certainly not so evident in the more universal sort of 
modem architecture produced by his American juniors. Since 
the story of American architecture after 1939 became a part 
— indeed, increasingly a nujor and focal part — of the story 
of architecture in the entire Western world, Wright might 
appear to have been the last purely American architect. But 
then he may also be considered, in some sense, to have been 
the first, even though he would himself have conferred that 
title on Sullivan. 

In looking back over the years since the 17th century, how- 
ever, it can be seen that American architecture has generally 
existed in some sort of organic relationship to that of Europe, 
even if colonial architecture was a product of the outermost 
fringes of Western culture, while 20th-century modem archi- 
tecture is at its core. Nowhere more than in the life stories 
of Americih architects is the intimate linkage of the New World 
to the Old recurrently evident. Through the time of Upjohn, 
Eidlitz, and Licnau, American professional leaders were likely 
to be foreign -bom, and the next two generations after them 
were in large part foreign-trained; even Wright owed more, at 
least temperamentally, to his Welsh-bom mother than to his 
American-bom father. American architecture was therefore 
maintaining its own tradition in learning from the Old World 
in the 1930s and in adopting as its own such leaders as Gro- 
pius and Mies whom the Old World then cast off. 
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Henry-Russell HtTCUt'OCK 

Painting, a, X4g2 to 1773, The drawings and printa as- 
sociated with the discovery and exploration of what ia now the 
United Stotea of America were and ue a part of European art. 
The history of painting and print mking that can be called 
.American began after permanent settlement ensured the con- 
tinuity of civilization; and according to present information a 
generation or more elapsed after the foundation of each colony 
before any surviving paintings were executed. During that 
interval a few topographical views engraved in Europe constitute 
a prolongation of the earlier visual reporting by Europeans for 
Europeans. 

While the Eastern settlements were being established, there 
commenced in the far Southwest a species of religious painting 
which was part of the arts-and -crafts activities associated with 
the missionary effort of the Roman Catholic Church projected 
from Mexico and branching out in several streams from Texas 
to the California coast as far north as San Francisco. Most 
of this painting was produced by local artisans and amateurs 
m New Mexico and Arizona, many of them itinerants; it was 
in general a freely calligraphic adaptation of the saintly images 
available to them in a limited repertory of paintings and prints 
brought in by the friars. The resulting santos, on wood panels 
of small dimensions, usually primed with plaster, were executed 
in earth and vegetable pigments of local manufacture, except 
l‘n imported indigo. They fulfilled religious needs on mission 
altars and family shrines until near the middle of the loth cen- 
turv. I’hrough most of the period in which they Nourished, 
of course, the far Southwest had no direct contact through the 
lontincntal wilderness with the thirteen colonies along the 
Atlantic. 

It is recorded that in 1663 or earlier Hendrick Couturier 
(active 1661-74) painted a portrait of Governor Peter Stuyvv- 
sunt in New Amsterdam. An existing pfirtrait cannot be con- 
nected with Couturier, and seems to be by the same workman 
''ko painted the governor's son {Nicholas William Stuyvesant^ 
1666; New'-York Hist. Soc.). Neither can these portraits be 
connected with another man, Evert Duyckinck I (1631-1702), 
\ylu) was a craftsman in glass and was also called a limner. 
Several of his descendants continued the glass business and 
described themselves as painters. His son Gerret (i66o-ca. 17^0) 
IS credited with portraits of himself and his wife (same owner), 

1700 or thereabouts. The Peter Stuyvesant (same owner) is 
adequately modeled with good luminosity in a manner already 
conservative in Holland, while the Duyckinck pair are amateurish 
adaptations of a later and more artificial stylism; the intervening 
thirty years in New York arc not now sufficiently documented 

this change to be traced in detail. 

I'or that same time in New England more is known. There 

evidence of a limner in Boston soon after 1660, who may 


have painted John Endecott (ca. 1665; privately owned). In 
1670 a defiflitf painting personality was manifested in five 
full-length portraits of various children in the Gibbs and Mason 
families (pl. 96) (two on loan; Worcester Art Mus., Mass.). 
The John Freake and the Mrs. Freake and Baby Mary (1674; 
privately owned; pl. q 6 ) are similar in style, though probably 
by another limner. In general effect these all continue the 
Tudor tradition of England, yet with marked disparity sig- 
nificant for colonial conditions. I'he subtle modeling and sen- 
sitive line of the earlier professional work are replaced by ar- 
tisan approximations. The colonial examples are technically 
sound as shopwork, but that kind of skill debars the elegance 
of sophistication and permits only that of naivety. 

Also of the year 1670 is the jfohn Davenport (Yale Univ.), 
and in 1677 the same workman made another ministerial effigy 
now called John Wheekmttht (Massachusetts State House). By 
reasonable inference they are assigned to native-born John 
Foster (164K-81), who also caught school, worked out astro- 
nomical calculations for almanacs that he compiled, and made 
wood engravings to illustrate books which he himself wrote 
and printed. He was thus the earliest known American in- 
stance of an amateurism that always impairs and often debases 
the craft of painting. Many later amateurs more than restore 
the balance with a rough vigor or a delicate grace of percep- 
tivenesH, but no such compensating quality ia discernible in 
Foster's feeble drawing and uncertain characterization. 

The shop craft of the child portraits was as medieval as 
the homes in which they were placed. The guild technique 
was still being taught in London by members of the Company 
of Painter-Stainers, and one of their number, Thomas Child, 
actually removed to Boston, where his professional activities 
can be traced from 1788. At various times he was commis- 
sioned to paint window frames and shutters, a fence and a 
house, funeral decorations and cannon carriages; and there is 
reason to include portraits in the list, even though no example 
is now known. This manifold application of a basic training 
was the artisan's essential function in any colonial town. 

Much of the deeprative work executed by such a painter 
was for funerals — hatchments, escutcheons, drapes for the 
horses of funeral coaches. But as towns grew into cities, he 
would find increasing employment in making signs for shops 
and taverns. Signs were ephemeral, receiving no sanction of 
sentiment for their preservation as portraits did. They must, 
however, be included in any complete account of the colonial 
experience of painting, because their secular symbolism per- 
meated daily life, and by the end of the period they had become 
largely pictorial. As picture galleries for the people, the streets 
of Boston and Philadelphia were the colonial parallels to the 
streets of London itself. 

The colonial emphasis on portraits and signs and even low- 
lier forms had as one of its remoter causes the Protestantism 
of the North Europeans from among whom the colonists came; 
the consequent absence of religious art reduced painting in 
particular to a practicality giving little scope to imagination. 
The additional pressure of the New World environment toward 
utilitarianism can be observed in the few^ examples of print 
making before 1700. The essentially European character of the 
topographical views extended to the maps (some with inset 
views) made of several colonies, and these were much more 
concerned with documentation than with pictoriaiism. It was 
the amateur John Foster who made a colonial beginning in 
reproiluctive craft, for in wood engraving he cut book or- 
naments, a view of Boston, a map of New England (1677), 
and the first known portrait print in the colonies, Richard 
Mather (1671). 

No period is statistically watertight, and in New England 
before 1700 a few portraits associated with Thomas Smith 
(active 1650-90) partly anticipate the later change in style. His 
Self-portrait (Worcester Art Mus., Mass.) and his Mg/. Thomas 
Savage (1679; privately owned) are psychological documents 
for the Puritan type, and some of their forcefulness is traceable 
to the use of imsubtle shadows by which the features are 
modeled. The surrounding space, however, remains optically 
almost as unrealized as in the older manner. In the overlapping 
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of periods, that older manner persisted beyond the time of means of landscape and secular anecdote on many overmantcU 


which it was characteristic; and in the anonymous portrait of 
centenarian Mrs. Amt Pollard (1721; Massachusetts Hist. Soc.; 
PL. 96) some artisan who continued to think as a sign painter 
used the facial shadows as part of a decorative pattern. 

Even in the new century there was no clear affirmation at 
first of the style which was to dominate it. In Charleston Mrs. 
Henrietta Johnston (d. 1728 or 1729)» the first known woman 
painter, introduced the medium of pastel in portraits (Gibbes 
Art Gall., Charleston, S.C.), more attractive than Foster’s oib 
but almost as timid. In Annapolis after 1708 Justus Engelhardt 
Kiihn (d. 1717) painted two child portraits, which replaced the 
earlier indeterminate interiors by thinly painted formal gardens 
even less related to colonial actuality. The most vigorous work 
of the early i8th century was done by unidentified artisans up 
the Hudson Valley as far as Albany. With crude drawing and 
broad handling they reasserted the shop craft basic to most 
colonial painting, but at the same time they variously adapted 
a formufo of design, late Renaissance in character, which they 
derived from prints. They comprehended the formula so poorly 
in three-dimensional terms that they unconsciously caricatured 
it, but their rough domestication of a sophisticated stylism ac- 
curately embodied a whole society’s aspiration and imperfect 
achievement. Schuylers and Gansevoorts and other patroon 
families were thus made over in the image of country gentle- 
men or minor nobility. A more fluent version of this coarse 
manner occurred in Virginia in portraits of the Jaquelins 
(ca. 1722; Virginia Mus. of Art), and those of the Brodnaxes 
told the same cultural and social story. In New York a little 
later two sets of child portraits for the related De Peysters 
(New-York Hist. Soc.) and Van Cortlandts (Brooklyn Mus.) 
have a smoother version of the stylistic artifice of the new fashion 
in social wish fulfillment. 

John Watson (1655-1768) arrived in 1714 and lived out a 
long life in Perth Amboy, N.J., but worked much in nearby 
New York. The one acceptable oil portrait by him thus far 
discovered, the Gov, Lewis Morris (1726; Brooklyn Mus.) is not 
outstanding. The dozen miniature bust portraits and ’’fancy” 
drawings in pencil and wash are a very mixed lot dominated 
by manneristic exercise. A more important painter-immigrant 
of that time was Gustavus Hessclius (1682-1755), who reached 
Delaware in 1711 and soon moved to Philadelphia, then lived 
in Maryland (ca. 1718-34) and probably made trips to Vir- 
ginia, before returning to Philadelphia. His work, like Wat- 
son’s, needs more investigation before it C4m be fairly sum- 
marized; but at least some of his portraits got beyond a for- 
mula to perception of individuality. His Self-portrait and the 
Mrs. Gustavus Hesselius (both ca. 1740; Pennsylvania Hist. Soc.) 
are psychologically acute despite dullish painting. More sig- 
nificant in this respect are his portraits Lapowinsa (1*1., 97) 
and Tishcohan (both 1735; same owner); they are the first 
instance in colonial painting of sympathetic comprehension of 
Amends as persons. 

Both Watson and Hesselius succeeded in extending the 
painting experience of some colonials beyond portraiture. Wat- 
son decorated his painting-room shutters with imaginative ren- 
derings of heroes, which attracted visitors. Hesselius is known 
to have painted several religious pictures, and two m>lhological 
paintings by him have survived. In Bacchus and Ariadne 
(ca. 1725; Detroit Art Inst.) a restless array of awkwardly 
drawn figures embody a rather ingratiating fancy. A similar 
indulgence is solicited by other efforts by unnamed decorators 
to charm or impress the eye. Several panels of rather flam- 
boyant artisan workmanship remain from the Clark-Frankland 
house in Boston (ca. 1715; Maine Hist. Soc.); a picture-paneled 
room from Marmion in Virginia survives intact (ca. 1750; Met. 
Mus.); and an elaborate series of wall paintings on a staircase 
in Portsmouth, N.H., can be examined in situ (ca. 1750; Warner 
House). Such works in private homes were of course seen by 
relatively few people. Sets of religious paintings (Moravian 
Hist. ScK*., Nazareth, Pa.) were bestowed upon the Moravians 
of Pennsylvania by one of themselves, John Valentine Haidt 
(1700-80), who arrived in 1750. Yet the effective extension 
of painting beyond portraiture on the popular level was by 


in taverns and modest homes. 

Through the 18th century the colonists increasingly bought 
prints of colonial scenes, so that views of city harbors and 
important buildings were locally engraved with greater fre- 
quency. In this field the most interesting figure was the cen- 
tury’s earliest, William Burgis (active 1716-31). Some of hh 
drawings were engraved in London and a few by himself in 
Massachusetts and New York. Burgb’s View of Boston (ca. 1725) 
was followed by Bishop Roberts’s Charleston Harbor (1739) and 
George Heap’s Philadelphia (1754), all three engraved in Lon- 
don. Burgis’s Harvard (1726) was followed by John Green- 
wood’s^yflls (1749) »nd W. Tennant’s Princeton (1764), the 
last two of these engraved in the colonies. Practically inform- 
ative maps and moderately decorative designs on businesg 
cards were locally engraved in larger numbers, but narrative 
prints were few until the propaganda pressures of political di»- 
sensions gave rise to cartoons and caricatures. 

Soon after 1725 another influx of portrait painters began, 
which continued, with intervals, past the mid-century and 
strongly affected the last colonial generation of native-born 
painters. The first four among the newcomers distributed them- 
selves rather widely. To Boston in 1726 came Peter Pelham 
(1697-1751), followed in 1729 by John Smibert (1688-1751) 
Charles Bridges painted portraits in Virginia for at least five 
years beyond 1735. In 1739 Jeremiah Theils (d. 1774) settled 
in Charleston for 35 years of work that made him one of the 
few incoming specialists^) achieve even a modest prosperit)* 
in his profession. 

Pelham painted some portraits, but he was by profession 
an engraver in mezzotint, producing the first known colonial 
example in his Cotton Mather (1727). Six of his prints were 
taken from his own paintings, which of itself suggests that the 
portraits were done for the sake of the prints. Moreover, 
Pelham could hardly have engaged in serious rivalry with 
Smibert, who dominated Boston from 1730, when his first 
exhibition was received with a long poem of praise. As a youth 
Smibert had raised himself from house painting to portraiture, 
thus anticipating one of the principal career patterns of the 
colonies; and the adaptability this indicates may account for 
his occasional mild realism in rendering some colonials. After 
he settled in Boston he was never called upon to equal the scale 
and complexity of a group picture completed in Newport, the 
Dean Berkeley and Entourage (1729; Yale Univ.); and in the 
many subsequent single figures there was much routine paint- 
ing (PL. 98). His large collection of copies and casts and prints 
had been formed for teaching purposes, and the educational 
effect of even the diminished portion of it that remained in 
his studio after his death has been frequently noted. Bridges 
stayed too short a time to match the production of his con- 
temporaries, but the suavity in Maria Taylor Byrd (Met. Mus ) 
and other portraits shows him as outstanding at the tinn 
Thetis in Charleston, with a smaller mind and a smaller for- 
mula, at best achieved a glossy charm typified in Elieabeth 
Rothmaler (1759; Brooklyn Mus.). 

In Boston Nathaniel Emmons (1704-40) was a prc-Smibrrt 
native-born workman, whose slavish dependence upon print'' 
makes Ins artistry a dubious matter, but his obituary gives 
eloquent evidence of parochialism in Bostonians’ ideas about 
painting. Joseph Badger (1708-65) (pi.. 99) repeated Smibert’s 
transition from shop to studio and won the favor of Bostonians, 
who, to judge by Cornelius Waldo (Worcester Art Mus., 
and Mrs. John Edwards (ca. 1750; Boston Mus.), were conser- 
vatively resistant to the frivolity of fashion soon to be seen 
in work by Blackburn. But much the most interesting amonj; 
this mid-century group of native-born painters was Robert 
Feke (ca. 1705/10-50?), who painted his first dated work in 
Boston under the influence of Smibert. This work, his onlv 
known group, is the Isaac Roy all and Family (1741; Harvanl 
Univ.). For the rest of that decade Feke led a busy painting 
life in Newport, his home, and Philadelphia and again in BoS' 
ton. Even if the controversial points in his still confused biog- 
raphy are left undecided, he can yet be studied in his docu- 
mented works as the most talented of all the native-born colonial 
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painters, Copley (q*v.) excited. His love for the medium of paint 
and his use of restricted but sumptuous color culminated in 
che life-size full-length Samuel Waldo (Bowdoin Mus., Bruns- 
wick, Me,)» one of the most impressive among the many colonial 
portraits that tend toward generalization instead of individual- 
ization (PL. 9 ®)* 

Of the six portraitists who constitute the last group of the 
foreign-bom, only one remained until his death* He was known 
in New York as Lawrence Kilbum (1730-75), who painted a 
few portraits and further supported himself by keeping a store, 
The other five not only left the colonies after stays of varying 
lengths but also during their stays either traveled extensively 
or made several moves, presumably in search of work. William 
Williams (active 1746-75) painted stage scenery and portraits 
that also wear the look of the stage; both Deborah Hall (1766; 
Brooklyn Mus., New York) and The Denning Family (ijjz; 
privately owned) are stiffly posed in settings of which the sitters 
arc unaware. In Philadelphia Williams was of help to young 
Benjamin West; he later 'moved to New York, after a trip to 
the West Indies. Both John Wollaston (active 1749-58) and 
Joseph Blackburn (active 1753-64) left many portraits, Black- 
})uru in New England and Wollaston from New York on south. 
More than any others they emphasized the artihee of fashion 
by repetitive poses and costumes and by a marked gloss in 
finish, which with Wollaston ranged through warm browns 
snd with Blackburn ventured upon brighter and usually colder 
hues. Most important, both painters insisted upon expressions 
seemingly worn like clothes. WolUM|on*8 Children of Wegner 
Lewis (ca. 1756; College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
V^a.) and Blackburn's Winslow Family (1755; Boston Mus., 
PL. 99) embody the idea that the main function of painting 
IS to affirm family wealth and social position. Cosmo Alexander 
(ca. 1724-72), during his six or seven years in the colonies, 
and llioinaa Mcllworth (active 1757-67) worked to the same 
end but with less effect, for the technical aplomb of Wol- 
laston impressed Beruemin West and John Hesaelius to the 
point of imitation, and the assimilation of Blackburn's design 
and treatment of textures was important in young Copley's 
development. 

Copley, of course, stands supreme among the few native- 
born painters who closed the period with the demonstration 
that painting was not only a necessary part of the transplanta- 
tion of civilization but also an expressive language for the colonial 
experience. Yet for his generation life was more than ordinarily 
•lifficult. Two youths of promise died before they could prove 
themselves: John Meng (1734-54 ?) in Philadelphia and Nathan- 
iel Smibert (1734-56), son of the Boston portraitist. John 
(Greenwood (1727-92) went abroad permanently in 1752. The 
paintings he left behind in Boston show some character but are 
not of miyor importance; the most interesting memento of his 
colonial youth is a curious mezzotint of sluttish Jersey Nanny 
(174^, PL. 99), which also carnet a roughly rhymed preachment 
at hne ladies. In New York Abraham Delanoy, Jr. (1742-95) 
fell hack on shopkeeping like Kilbum. Even the distinctive 
talent of John Mare (1739-95 ?) was not kept busy there; he 
had to seek patrons elsewhere. John Messelius (1728-7S), son 
oi (iustavus, painted portraits from Philadelphia to Virginia 
ontil he made a financially fortunate marriage. His occasionally 
tlamboyant use of Wollaston's mannerisms, us seen in Charles 
Calvert and Slave (1761; Baltimore Mus.; pl. 98) subsided into 
the sober characterization seen in Mrs, Richard Gallotaay, Jr. 
(t 7 ^» 4 ; Met. Mus.). Troublous times did much to blight the 
Keneration, and certainly caused Copley to settle permanently 

London; and two men of lesser talent, Pratt and Chandler, 
"ho nevertheless did significant work, seem shadowed by the 
tloiid of what might have been. Matthew Pratt (1734-1805) 

thirty achieved an almost impressive concept of pictorial 
space in The American School (1765; Met. Mus.; pl. 97) without 
^hc trappings of allegory or history; and the accounts of the 
Signs by which he supported himself in later years indicate 
^hat this concept persisted in his mind as he practiced the 
P<|rtraiture on which Americans insisted. As Pratt was rather 
admirably provincial in saving himself from the inappropriate 
artihces of the time, so Winthrop Chandler (I747-90) was 


perhaps equally so in dogg^ly painting away despite the limits* 
tion of his painting experience to the inadequate artisan tradi- 
tion (pl. 97). He made portraiture an excuse for bold designs, 
as with Rev, Ebenezer Devotion (1770; Brookline Hist. Soc., 
Mass.), and within narrow overmantels he ventured upon land- 
scape, literal and fanciful, upon anecdote and still life. 

Even in boyhood John Singleton Copley (q.v.) conceived of 
painting as an art not limited to portraiture, and the example 
long called Peter Pelham (1753 h privately owned), an identifica- 
tion now regarded as untenable, shows that before he could 
render individuality or manage color he sought to achieve an 
interesting composition. He quickly explored the available 
resources for self-teaching in anatomical plates, in prints of 
mythological subjects and British portraits, in the works of Feke 
and Blackburn. More important, he studied directly the material 
objects capable of remforcung character or enhancing design to 
the point where the portrait becomes also a picture. One thing 
he did not teach hinieelf during his American period was the 
modifying effect of atmosphere; in consequence, his oils leave 
the fonns rather hard, at times even harsh, and the colors 
rather glaring, oftentimes unharraonized. Despite these defects, 
his actual brush stroke became notably free and rewards exam- 
ination today. In pastel and miniature he was hardly less bril- 
liant than in oil, and in all three mediums from 1765 until 
his departure in 1774 Copley's work constitutes the climax of 
all colonial painting (pl. ioi). Representative examples, from 
among many, are Nathaniel Hurd (ca. 1765; Cleve. Mus.) and 
Mrs, Sylvanus Bourne (1766; Met. Mus.). His removal from 
America to England led to changes in his art, but they only em- 
phasize in retrospect the uniqueness of his colonial achievement. 
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Virgil Barkeh 

h, 1775-186^. From the departure of Copley in 1774 until 
the return of Stuart in 1792 there were no artists of equal 
caliber in America. Nearly all the pre-Re volutionary painters 
— Smibert, Gustavus Hesselius, Feke, Wollaston, Badger, Green- 
wood, Blackburn — had died or had left the colonies before the 
struggle for independence began, and in the difficult years after 
its conclusion Copley in London was tempering the harshness 
of his New England style in portraits and conversation pieces. 
In Watson and the Shark (1778) he had vigorously dramatized 
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a contemporary event; in 1783 his Death of Mqjor Pierson 
had a unity of movement and of color beyond the powers of 
his fellow countryman Bei\jamin West (q.v.), who had gone to 
Europe in 1760 in search of a more complete education than 
was obtainable in Pennsylvania, had known Anton Raphael 
Mengs and other connoisseurs in Rome, and had produced a 
Departure of Regulus which looked forward to the neoclas- 
sicism of Vicn and David and which won him the patronage 
of George III. The shrewd theatrics of his Death of General 
Wolfe (1771), the preromantic turbulence of his study for Death 
on the Pale Horse (1802), and his prestige as president of the 
Royal Academy belong to the history of European painting, 
as do Copley’s achievements in the 1780s and the decline of 
his powers before he died in 1815. West’s importance for his 
compatriots lay in his long-sustained influence on younger 
Americans, among them Pratt, Charles and Rembrandt Peale, 
Stuart, Trumbull, Fulton, and Allston, who got encouragement 
and instruction in his London studio (pl. 104). 

In the absence of a mgjor painter, the Revolution received 
a meager and often crude documentation by the print makers: 
Paul Revere (i735“'i8i8) engraved a caricature showing tea 
being forced down the colonial throat, and plagiarized a print 
by Henry Pelham in his Boston Massacre’, Bernard Romans 
(ca. 1720-84), who is said to have drawn maps for the Con- 
tinental army, published his Exact View of the Late Battle at 
Charlestoum a few weeks after the smoke had cleared from 
Bunker’s Hill; the blockade of Boston inspired a scries of water 
colors by Christian Remick (1726-after 1783); and four Ime 
engravings were made by Amos Doolittle (1754-1832) from 
equally stiff paintings by Ralph Earl of the episodes at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. 

In its first quarter-century the new nation was conscious 
of its importance as a political experiment, as its growth west- 
ward to the Mississippi opened new vistas of development and 
its old distinctions of caste and privilege gave way to a more 
flexible society. In the arts dependence on Old World standards 
weakened in favor of an aggressive a.ssertion of republican ideals. 
Portraits characterized the new man; landscapes acquired a 
more .specifically local flavor; history painters dramatized the 
recent past. Men of wealth began to encourage native painters; 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts openetl in 1806 to 
encourage and train American talent, and John Trumbull 10 
years later was president of an academy in New York. The 
Peales combined science and art in their Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore museum-s. 

This transformation was neither sudden nor complete, as 
Federalists clung to the old ways and Jeffersonians explored 
new forms in cultural as in political matters. In portraits, for 
example, one finds enonnous variety: Robert Pine (1730 ?-88) 
from London attempted the grace of Romney; Henry Ben- 
bridge (1743-1812) applied in Norfolk and Charleston a sur- 
face slickness learned in Italy; the solid painterly quality of 
Christian Gullager (1759-1826) had been acquired in Copen- 
hagen and Paris; Adolph Wertmllller (1751-1811), whose Danai 
shocked Philadelphia, was trained in Sweden and France. Among 
likenesses on a smaller scale were the miniatures of Edward 
Malbone (1777-1807) and Charles Fraser (1782-1860), the 
small pastels by the roving James Sharplen (ca. 1751-1811), 
his wife and two sons, and the hundreds of delicate profiles 
in crayon and water color made by Charles Balthazar Julien 
Fevret de Saint -Mt^min (1770-1852) with the help of a tracing 
machine. The conscientious but dull Edward Savage (1761- 
1817) was one of many who limned George Washington; an- 
other was the medalist and modeler in wax Joseph Wright 
(1756-93). Study with West gave discipline and competence 
to the portraits and occasional landscapes and genre pictures 
of William Dunlap (1766-1839), better known as the first his- 
torian of American art. 

Other men le.ss profes.sionally trained for their task sought 
patrons in the back country; their common trait was a direct 
and uncompromising approach, an often harsh but usually 
revealing delineation of character. 'Phe Connecticut Valley, for 
example, had Reuben Moullhrop (1763-1814) in the 17908, 
and also Richard and William Jennys, both of whom sharply 


set forth personality with a few modulations of color and an 
engraver's precision. The most remarkable limner of this region 
was Ralph Earl (1751-1801). His Roger Sherman (ca. 1777) 
had been a revelation of the austere New England character, 
six years in Tendon modified but did not fundamentally change 
his firm outlines, the solidity of his rather flat color (pl. ioo). 
The heavy forms of Mrs, Moseley and Her Son (1791) move 
before a wide landscape of sun-warmed meadows and lush trceis 
that suggests an awakening interest in nature for nature's sake 

The complete antithesis of Earl was Gilbert Stuart (q.v.), 
seventeen of whose thirty-seven years had been spent in Eng- 
land and Ireland when he returned in 1792 to apply a fresh 
and painterly English technique in hundreds of American like- 
nesses (i*L. 102), including the oft-repeated George Washing?- 
tons which fixed the image of the pater patriae in the minds 
of his countrymen. Nobody questioned his primacy in por- 
traiture or the fitness of his relaxed and ingratiating style to 
sitters in the new republic; and long is the list of younger men 
directly or indirectly affected by his manner. 

While Stuart gladly confined himself to face painting, John 
Trumbull (1756-1843) and John Vandcrl>Ti (1775-1852) at- 
tempted what were currently thought the nobler themes of 
art — the great event, the enduring myth. Trumbull copied 
Correggios and Raphaels in West’s studio, noted in Paris thi 
chill perfection of David and Vig^e- Lebrun, and chose episodes 
from his country’s war for a series of large canvases (pl. 103) 
which would earn him the title “Painter of the Revolution.' 
Vanderlyn had developed in Paris and Rome a superb drafts- 
manship and a solid color when he made his Ariadne, his 
Marius, and a channing panorama that showed the palace and 
gardens of Versailles. Both painters knew frustration when thi' 
fresh vigor of Trumbull’s first studies was lost in the larjje 
final versions placed in the Capitol and when VandcrhTi's 
public proved indifferent to Versailles and the frozen posture 
of Marius, and uncomfortable in the presence of his naked 
Ariadne, 

(Closer to the mind and heart of his generation than the 
Federalist Trumbull or the “frenchified’’ Vanderlyn was that 
ingenious citizen, Charles Peale (see pkalk), for whom paint- 
ing was but one of many interests. His concern with preseni 
people and events survived a two-year association with West 
and gave a lively and sympathetic quality to hi.s soberly drawn 
and conscientiously painted portraits (pl. ioo). Peale know 
Washington not only as artist but as fellow soldier and turned 
from the palette to arranging stuffed birds and animals for hl^ 
museum, to the invention of moving transparencies, and a dozen 
other projects. I'he picture in which he recorded his exhuma- 
tion of the bones of ma.stodons had no trace of the conventions 
and heroics of history painting but a plain and delightful truth- 
fulness. He taught his sons Raphaelle (1774-1825) and Rem- 
brandt (1778-1860) his own directness and solidity; in 1805 
the latter’s Thomas Jefferson conveyed the sitter’s humanity and 
his intellect; in 1823 the former created a masterpiece of decep* 
tive realism, After the Bath, 

The Peales were much in evidence when Charles organized 
the Columbianum exhibition of 1795, the first of its kind m 
the country, revealing this family as pioneers in the neglected 
field of still life. Charles’s brother James (1749 -1831) showed 
one on that occasion, and in the following years Raphaelle*!' 
simple arrangements of books or baskets of fruit on a table 
had a sure sense of rounded forms, a delicate response to tc'* 
tures, and an obvious relish for the familiar object (pl. 100). 
This tradition was still strong when Rubens Peale (1784^1865) 
signed a still life in his seventy-seventh year. 

Another form of activity that implied a nation’s consciou.'i* 
ness of itself was the study of native plants, birds, and qiJad* 
rupeds by naturalists who were also skilled draftsmen. The 
Travels of William Bartrnm (1739-1823), published in i 70 '’ 
was the fruit of journeys to Florida and westward to the Mi»' 
sissippi, and its plates of flora and fauna were done with •* 
precise and delicate hand; the widely traveled Alexander Wil- 
son (1766-1813) was encouraged by Bartram to gather maten'^’ 
for a nine- volume American Ornithology (1808-14), for whicn 
his drawings were engraved by Alexander Lawson (i 773-1 84b)' 


I 


I 
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John James Audubon (q.v.) had not only a draftsmanship 
disciplined by David in France before he came in 1806 but a 
love for the beauty and promise of the new country and a 
^ill to record its wildlife that survived ail obstacles. First a 
storekeeper in Kentucky and a maker of portraits, Audubon 
about 1820 began his long and difficult exploration of forest 
and swamp. Having collected over four hundred large water 
colors of birds, he worked to secure subscribers and supervised 
in England their engraving by Robert Havell, Jr., for the mag- 
nificent Birds of America. This elephant-size folio was an ar- 
tistic achievement of high order, in which Havell's hand-colored 
plates faithfully translated the author's sure drawing, his fine 
sense of color, and a feeling for pattern that beautifully placed 
the birds and their surroundings on the page (pl. 106). 

In the graphic arts of the republic one finds line engravers 
on metal and likewise the practitioners of newer methods. 
Among the former were Cornelius Ticbout (ca, 1773-1832) 
and Beiyamin Tanner (1775“! 848). As the pantheon of national 
heroes grew and political -tensions sought release, the caricature 
multiplied in the form of burlesque portraits by James Akin 
(ca. 1773-1846), satirical prints of the War of 1812 in which 
William Charles (1776-1820) imitated Gillray and Rowlandson, 
snd the rather cumbersome drolleries that gave David Johnston 
(1799 1865) the title of “American Cruikshank." The best 
prints of the period, however, were the views of historic cities, 
of new towns, and of places where nature had not yet been 
tamed by man, often the work of men professionally trained be- 
fore they arrived. From Scotland came the Robertson brothers, 
Archibald (1765-1835) in 17QO and Alexander (i77a-“iS4i) the 
following year, to teach landscape in all media at their Colum- 
bian Academy in New York and to practice what they taught. 
Shortly afterward two versatile Englishmen settled in Phila- 
delphia, William Birch (1755-1834) and his son Thomas 11779" 
1851), to paint and engrave portraits but also to make cxadlent 
views. The son, who was to paint naval battles, joined his 
father in a scries of 28 Philadelphia scenes published in 1800. 

More suitable than the engraved line or the w’lry etching 
for translating delicate tones and graded washes w'as the proces.s 
of aquatint. Between 1816 and 1818 England provided America 
with several accomplished water-colorists who were also aqua- 
iintcrs. 'rile Picturesque Vieivs of American Scenery (1820-21) 
were drawn by the Englishman Joshua Shaw (ca. 1777-1860) 
and a<]iiatintcd by bis countryman John Hill (1770-1850); Wil- 
liam Wall (i7q2-after 1864) was a master of w'uter color when 
he tramped the Hudson Valley from Luzerne to Manhattan, 
and 20 of his views were faithfully rendered into aquatint by 
Hill for the famous Hudson River Portfolio of 1820-25. In the 
1S20S another medium, the lithograph, found favor because it 
v^as cheaper to print, capable of more impressions, and close 
to the freshness of the original drawing. The first was made 
in 1818 or 1819 by Bass Otis (1784-1861), and a few years 
later the lithographic press of the Pendleton brothers repro- 
duced drawings of impressive public buildings by the architect 
Alexander Davis. 

The painting of landscapes was stimulated at the turn of 
the century by four Englishmen who migrated between 1790 
and 1795. William Groombridge (1748-1811) worked in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. George Beck (ca. 1748-1812) sought 
subjects and patrons in Pittsburgh and in Ijcxington, Ky. 'Phe 
Hudson and the Potomac were painted by William Winstanley 
(d. after 1806), who also exhibited panoramas. Francis (luy 
Icu. 1760-1820) made rather naive views of gentlemen’s estates 

Baltimore and, later in life, painted the quiet streets of 
Brooklyn under snow. New England meanwhile saw the ma- 
rincs and mural decorations of Michele Come (ca. 1752-1845). 
'''Bo worked in Salem, Boston, Providence, and Newport and 
"Bo painted naval battles in “Mr. Madison’s War." 

l^uch artists as these were ranging beyond mere topograph- 
ical data to exploit the picturesque. Thanks to the view 
’leakers, the sea pictures of Birch and Com^, and the exquisite 
plates of the Hudson River Portfolio, landscape w’as ready to 
r^^lltci attitudes toward nature and to become not a sideline 

ui an art in its own right. 

Die United States of the 18308 was a sprawling nation 


where men lived, as Tocquevillc said, in greater equality of 
fortune and intellect than elsewhere in the world. The human 
tide spilled into the great central basin and beyond; the popula- 
tion multiplied as men from a dozen countries fed the shops 
and factories of Eastern cities or turned Western clearings into 
farms. The contrasts of urban and frontier existence, the fierce 
political conflicts between a robust democracy and the per- 
sisting habits of an earlier age, kept Jacksonian America in 
unstable balance. In matters of taste, men like Cooper mis- 
trusted the egalitarian principle as a downward leveler, while 
Greenough foresaw slow and wholesome progress as the artist 
responded to what people loved and wanted, and Emerson 
challenged the writers to chant their own times and social 
circumstance. Nobody could doubt that the country's enormous 
variety of landscape, of liuman types and behavior, offered new 
themes for artists. From ^826 the National Academy offered 
instruction and annuaUy Nhowed its results. Dunlap’s list of 
collectors in 1834 showed tnat, in contrast to a few men of 
wealth in the first republican years, dozens of bankers, mer- 
chants, an»^ politicians now took pride in fostering a native art. 
Thoroughly Jacksonian in the 1840s was the iimcrican Art- 
Union, an organization which bought, exhibited, and sold orig- 
inal paintings and vhich distributed prints each year to its 
thousands of members throughout the country. 

In this atmosphere Trurnbull, Vandcrlyn, Morse, and Allston 
disHoxered that their (xalted notions of liistory painting had 
slight appeal for the greiii public. At sixty-eight, Trumbull saw 
four out of the twelve large paintings which had been his 
ambition installed in the Capitol and scathingly criticized; Van- 
derlyn was a bitter man of sixty-five when he left for Paris to 
complete a stilted Landing oj Columbus for the same rotunda. 
Samuel F. P. Morse (q.v.) made some of the finest portraits 
of the period (PL. 104) as a reluctant alternative to the more 
ambitious Death of Hercules and Exhibition Gallery of the Loutrre 
w'hich had failed, before he turned in the late 18308 to the 
promotion of his electromagnetic telegraph, complaining that 
the Muse of Painting had deserted him. That refined and 
complex spirit, Washington Allston (q.v.), whose brooding 
imagination had been nourished by his literary associations 
and by long study of Claude, Poussin, and the great Italians, 
labored in vain to complete a huge Belshazzar's Feast begun 
in 1817, and painted landscapes and “ideal" portraits of magical 
and dreamlike qualit> , the projections of an authentically roman- 
tic vision 103). 

There was no trace of the grand style in the still-life paint- 
ings ot the period, modest in scale and meticulous in execu- 
tion, which embodied an affection for Whitman’s “the average, 
the bodily, the concrete." The talent of the Peale family for 
describing every highlight on a bunch of grapes and every 
warm reflection in a peach was represented by James Pcale’s 
daughters Anna (1791-1878), Margarctta (1795-1882), and Sarah 
(1800-85); and to the same tradition belong John F. Francis 
(1808-86) and John A. Woodsidc (1781-1852). In spite of 
their tropical backgrounds, the exquisite small groups of or- 
chids and hummingbirds by Martin J. Heade (1819-1904) had 
the character of still life (pl. 106.) 

Nowhere better than in portraits can one trace the stylistic 
crosscurrents of these yi'ais when the handsome generalization 
competed with the plain, unmitigated record and both with 
a tendency to romanticize the actual. Although Stuart died 
in the year of Jackson’s election, his influence made itself felt 
in the work of other men: Ezra Ames of Albany (1768-1836); 
Henry Sargent (1770-1845) of Boston; the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Jacob Eichholtz (1776-1842); the vigorous and heavy- 
handed John W. Jarvis (1780-1840). The best work of James 
Frothingham (1786-1864) was due to Stuart’s counsel; Matthew 
jouett (i787;'88-i827) adapted the master’s technique to the 
taste of his Kentucky patrons. 

The Stuart influence on Thomas Sully (1783-1872) was 
replaced by that of Thomas Lawrence in England, where Sully 
learned the relaxed drawing, the moist and glowing flesh tone, 
and the graceful evasion of detail which gave grace and sen- 
sibility to his likenesses of the actress Fanny Kemble. His 
charming productions (pl. 104) had many imitators: Samuel 
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Waldo (1783-1861), whose pupil and partner was William Jewett 
(1789/90-1874); Philip Tilyard (1785-1830); William West (1788- 
1857). Both Stuart’s breadth and Sully’s dash were in many 
portraits by John Ncagle (1796-1865), the vigor of whose Pat 
Lyon at the Forge partly redeems its theatricalism; the self- 
portrait of Henry Inman (1801-46) had Sully’s translucent 
shadows, and Inman’s pupil William Powell (1823-79) practiced 
some of the Sully short cuts. 

Those Americans of the middle years who could not spare 
the time and money for painted portraits flocked to the cutters 
of silhouettes and the parlors of the daguerreotypists. Among 
the former William J. Hubard (1807-62) was perhaps the most 
skillful; among his competitors was William H. Brown (1808- 
83), a series of whose silhouettes were lithographed in 1846 as 
Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, In the popularity 
of the camera-made likeness of the 18408 more than one painter 
saw a threat to his profession; others met the challenge by 
taking over some of the daguerreotype’s characteristics — the 
stiff posture, the self-conscious stare, the glassy texture of 
flesh and cloth, the harsh chiaroscuro. Sooner or later, the 
down-to-earth spirit of so many Jacksonians would reflect itself 
in painting. Photography stimulated this taste for the impar- 
tially objective and the slickly flnished, a taste further nourished 
at the mid-century by the popularity of the school of DUssel- 
dorf, where these qualities were cultivated. When Americans 
saw the relentless “realism” of Washington Crossing the Dela~ 
ware by the DUsseldorf painter Emanuel Leutxe (1816-68), 
Stuart had begun to look quaintly old-fashioned and Sully soft. 
Chester Harding (1792-1866) and Nathaniel Jocelyn (1796- 
1881) had worked in tlie spirit of these older painters, but 
now acquired a harder texture, a sleek thoroughness in descrip- 
tion, which better pleased their patrons. And somewhat young- 
er men than these, whose work was done mainly in the second 
half of the century, had in common, despite their individual 
accents, a sturdy and sober naturalism: Theodore Moise (1806- 
83), Charles Osgood (1809-90), Cephas Giovanni Thompson 
(1809-88), Charles L. Elliott (1812-68), George P. A. Healy 
(1813-94) (PL. 104), Daniel Huntington (1816-1906), Henry 
P. Gray (1819-77), Thomas B. Read (1822-72), Thomas Hicks 
(1823-90), and Joseph O. Eaton (1829-75). Some of these men 
managed to combine sentimental-romantic appeal with literalism 
of execution, and many of them studied with profit the masters 
of Rome and Florence. The coloristic warmth of Francis 
Alexander (1800-80), first kindled by Allston, owed much to 
the great Italians, and so did the breadth and resonance of 
William P^c (1811-85). 

Alongside the sophisticated professionals moved a small 
army of men with little training, or none at all, whose naive 
but expressive likenesses had meaning in the total pattern, and 
who generally worked for country patrons less well to do and 
less exacting than city people. The poorest of these so-called 
“primitive” works arc crude, unprepossessing maps of their 
sitters; the best have incisive drawing, bright and unhackneyed 
colors, and a shrewd statement of essentials. Superior in this 
relative sense were the sturdy designs of Erastus Field (1805- 
1900), the bold color of Joseph Stock (1815-55), and the crisp, 
clean outlines of William Prior (1806-73), ''^ho charged one- 
fourth as much for a flat as for a shaded likeness. It was in 
the spirit of the time that several of these men, by self-im- 
provement or with a modicum of help from others, achieved 
professional skill and status. 

“America is a poem in our eyes,” wrote Emerson; “its 
ample geography dazzles the imagination.” That geography 
was set forth during the middle years with a growing sense of 
its sheer beauty, its moods of quiet and of storm, its normal 
and its grandly eccentric forms, its effect on the spirit of man, 
for which the all-embracing word is “romantic.” The printed 
view flourished. Water colors by William H. Bartlett (1809-54) 
were engraved on steel for the two volumes of American Scenery; 
Goupil-Vibert of Paris reproduced Views of American Cities 
drawn by Augustus K6llner of DUsseldorf (b. 1813); the delight- 
ful scenes of William J. Bennett (1787-1844) were aquatinted 
in the 1930s. Some viewmakers fed the national pride in near 
places and curiosity about far ones by strict topographic truth, 


while others idealized the actual. They often contributed to 
the “homemade” landscapes of amateurs and semiprofessionals: 
one Susan Whitcomb adapted a Robertson print for her odd 
but charming water color of Mt. Vernon, and Thomas Cham- 
bers (b. ca. 1808) imitated a Bartlett view of the Hudson while 
developing a style of his own. Such landscapes were often 
enumerations rather than compositions, with the lighting, color, 
and perspective of an earnest but untutored vision; but freedom 
to work out a way of his own gave, to cite but one instance, a 
style of their own to the pastures, rolling hills, white villages, 
and fanlikc elms which the itinerant Rufus Porter (1792-1884) 
spread on New England walls. 

Of professionals who made a specialty of landscape there 
were enough m the 18308 to be called in retrospect the “Hud- 
son River school.” Writers had already described that region’s 
beauty when Thomas Doughty (1793-1856) suggested the river’t. 
quiet sheen between feathery trees (pl. 106), Robert Havell, Jr 
(1793-187^) painted sailboats off West Point, and Robert Weir 
(1803-89) made his precise and charming studies of cloud, 
rock, and water. Other streams and hills appear in the careful 
and somber work of Alvan Fisher (1792-1863); and Asher 11. 
Durand (1796-1886) gave up engraving to study forests with 
the patience of a Ruskin and to paint them in fresher greeng 
than others had dared to use. The tawny rocks and blue- 
green ocean at Newport and the sun-filled valleys of the White 
Mountains were delicately portrayed by John Kensett (1816-72), 
and other harbors were the themes of Robert Salmon (ca. 1775 
ca. 184a) and FitzHugh Lane (1804-65). These men struggled 
between old formulas and new ways of seeing, between muted 
colors and the brighter ones of nature, between the drawn and 
tinted view and the lively suggestion of the play of outdoor 
light, the accidents of weather, season, and the time of day. 
That research was continued by somewhat younger artists 
Jacob Cox (1810-92), John Casilear (1811-93), John W. Hill 
(1812-79), whose father had aquatinted the Hudson River Port- 
folio, Russell Smith (1812-96), R6gis Gignoux (1816-82), Benja- 
min Champney (1817-1907), Charles Lanman (1819-95), T 
W'orthington V^ittredge (1820-1910), Jaspar F. Cropsey (1823- 
1900), William Hart (1823-94), James M. Hart (1828-1901), 
and Thomas Hill (1829-1908). The most gifted and most ro- 
mantic of the founders of the “school” was Thomas Cole (q.v.) 
(1801-48), praised by Bryant for his wild grandeur, miycstic 
storm-capped mountains, and mighty forests untouched by the 
ax (pl. 105). His range encompassed the tranquil Oxhoti 
and the five dramatic episodes of his Course of Empire, in which 
people looking for a moral lesson could read the story of a 
civilization’s rise to power and its destruction through wealth 
and pride. 

As Eastern civilization despoiled nature, the untouched graii* 
deur of the Far West was sought. Along with the explorers, 
surveyors, road builders, and homemakers who pushed beyond 
the Mississippi went artists to sketch deserts, mountain peaks, 
and canyons, and to record the dress and behavior of the re- 
treating Indian, a task that enlisted talents as diverse as those 
of James O. I.*ewi8 (1799-1858), Charles B. King (1785-18(12), 
John Caspar Wild (ca. 1804-46), and Charles Wimar (1828-62) 
George Catlin (1796-1872) went up the Missouri in 1830 tc 
paint redskins (pl. 107), prairie fires, and buffalo hunts for a 
traveling exhibition which astonished New York, London, and 
Paris; the sketches of Karl Bodmer (1809-93) were reproduced 
in the Travels of Prince Maximilian of Wied. Correct documen- 
tation was sometimes sacrificed to the picturesque and the sen- 
timental when John M. Stanley (1814-72) worked from 
to Oregon in the forties and fifties, when Alfred J. Milieu 
(1810-74) made water colors of the Rockies, and when Seth 
Eastman (1808-75) illustrated Schoolcraft’s volumes on the 
tribes. 

As though mere size in a painting would help, a number 
of men concocted panoramas of great length, which toured 
American cities. John Banvard (1815-91) and Henry 
(1819-1904) thus caused the Mississippi to unroll before 
audiences. Similar in spirit were the huge landscapes by peh)*' 
ers who hoped, as one critic said, to express the immensity 
of the Great West in feet and inches. Rich Americans psi^ 
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fantastic prices for the towering canyons and mighty waterfalls 
of Albert Bierstadt (1830-1902), which combined magnitude of 
subject with ovcrdramatic lighting and a Dlisscldorf sharpness 
of detail (i»L. 105). The Yellowstone and Grand Canyon pic- 
tures of Thomas Moran (1837-1926) owed something to Tur- 
ner, and Frederick E. Church (1826-1900) was less known for 
lus modestly scaled early Hudson River scenes than for larger 
works which combined the spectacular with the specific — 
Jamaica, Jerusalem, volcanoes and icebergs, the Alps and the 
Aegean. Credited with the knowledge of a "geologist and a 
physicist of light," Church appealed to the public’s relish for 
the exotic and to its growing preoccupation with science. That 
teste encouraged Frederick Catherwood (1799-1854) to make 
panoramas and to sketch Mayan ruins in Yucatan and Ciua- 


temala. 

Canyons and volcanoes had to compete with more ordinary 
objects in a democratic society, many of whose people were 
happy to sit, as Emerson did, "at the feet of the familiar", 
hence the appeal of genre painting, whose modest ambition in 
to show how ordinary' men behave on simple and present oc- 
casions; practiced on occasion by earlier painters such as John 
Kninmcl (1789-1821), it now' produced a comprehensive record 
of the age. In David G. Blythe's work (1815-65) is the brawl- 
ing and grimy lite of Pittsburgh, grotesquely humorous in the 
manner of Brouwer and Ostade (pl. 107); in that of William 
S. Mount (1807-68), the genial warmth of Long Island fanns 
when* rustics dance on a barn floor to a fiddler’s tunc fPL. 107), 
in that of George C. Bingham (q.v.) of Missouri (1811-79), the 
raucous pageant of frontier politics (PL. 111) and the lives of 
river boatmen. Literature, not life, inspired the eccentric John 
(juidor (i8oi-8i) when he limned Ichabod C!rane, but the 
well-told anecdotes of Richard C. Woodville (1825-56) were 
aliout men who talked politics in oyster houses or read the 
vKar news from Mexico on a tavern porch. In the same vem 
were the domestic sentimentalities of Francis Edmonds (1806- 
63), the California mining scenes of Albertis Browere (1814-87), 
the rural types of Enoch Perry (1831-1915), the droll humors 
nf ('harles Dcas (1818-67), and the patriotic Spirit of Sev enty- 
six bv Tompkins Matteson (1813-84). 

'I'housands of Americans knew Mount’s Barffaininf! for a 
Horsf through the print distributed by the Americ;in Art- 
Union, likewise the JoUy Fiatboatmen of Bingham. When the 
Union was closevl in 1852 as a violator of the lottery laws, 
conuncrcial lithographic firms took over the task of supplying 
genre pictures of all kinds: rustic, patriotic, domestic, satirical, 
'rhe formal partnership of Nathaniel Currier and James Ives 
began in 1857 and kept a host of artists busy in their special 
fields (PL. 107): Fanny Palmer (ca. 1812-76), James Butter- 
worth (1817-^4) with yachting scenes, William T. Ranney 
with frontier scouts and covered w^agons, Arthur F. 
I’ait (1819-1905) with hunters and fishermen. Ctcorgc 11. Dume 
(1S20-63) supplied those farmhouses and snow’-ladcn trees un- 
der gray December skies which made him a Whittier in paint, 
and Louis Maurer (1832-1932) specialized in sleek race horses. 
Among competing firms were Sarony and Major, Endicott, the 
Kelloggs, and Prang. ’Phe appealing children and dogs of Lily 
M. Spencer (1822-1902) and the jolly Negroes of William 
^ Mount were lithographed in Paris by Goupil. 

Closely related to genre were the illustrations in those books 
and magazines which multiplied in the middle years. With the 
name of Ke§piake, Token, or Galaxy, the gilt-bound books on 
parlor tables held delicate vignettes engraved from the work 
of some leading painters of the day. Augustus Hoppin (1828-96) 
specializd in humorous illustrations for books; the crisp touch 
of Felix O. Darley (i8aa-88) was not wholly betrayed by the 
engraver in his re-creations of scenes from Cooper, Irving, 
and Dickens; before John G. Chapman (1808-89) made his 
second trip to Europe he designed 1,400 plates for Harper’s 
Creat Bible of 1846. Other men worked for such pictorial 
weeklies of the 1850s as Gleason* s Pictorial, Leslie's, and Har- 
Weekly, some of which survived competition to produce 
best wood engravings after the Civil War. 

genre motive was abo to be seen in those efforts of 
unskilled to mark the occasions of everyday life — people 


gathered for quilting parties, skating on country ponds, or 
mourning at the grave of a relative under weeping willows. 
Whether on canvas, paper, or silk, these images were usually 
made by individuals for their own satisfaction or the pleasure 
of their families, and were not always inspired by esthetic 
motives. The scribe, for example, w'ho daintily drew the flowers 
and joined hands of a Pennsylvania German couple was prac- 
ticing the ancient craft of fraktur to celebrate an important 
occasion; and it w'as piety which produced Ann Johnson’s Bap- 
tisam of Owr Sai'uur («r) among patiently drawn but impos- 
sible palm trees. When Edward Hicks (1780-1849) applied 
his sign painter's technique in The Farm of Davnd Twining, 
that neat and well-ordered rendering of bams, fences, cows, 
hens, and sJieep was intended as a tribute to the Quaker couple 
who had been his foster parents. Hicks believed that farming 
was a more Christian occupation than painting, and it was his 
stubborn belief in peace among men that gave monumental 
ilignity to the many versions of his allegory of the Biblical 
lion and lamb, 7 'he Peaceable Kingdom (pl. 107). 

By 185c It was clear that Diisseldorf, Rome, and Florence, 
on the one hand, and Paris, on the other, nifide conflicting 
claims on the minds of the more venturesome Aruencan artists 

10 Europe. SoniL <.f them discovered m the direemess, the 
fresh and unforced approach of l'homa& r:outure an alternative 
to the hard niceties they bad acquired in (xermany; the Yankee 
PeddU't of John W. Ehningcr (1827-89) ohows that relaxing 
influence, and to some legree the work of Thomas S. Noble 
(1835-1907). A friend of Leutze in Diisseldorf, Eastman John- 
son {1824-1906) developed, after a French sojourn and a look 
at Vennecr and Rembrandt in The Hague, a broader method 
for evoking light, although he reverted now and then to the 
harder style. Anotlu r pupil of Couture, Robert Newman (see 
below k was moved b> the shimmering c olors of Diaz and Mon- 
ticeili to work out a glowing style of his own. Wyatt Eaton 
(1R40 96) was a disciple of Millet at Barbizon; but the most 
ardent champion of the peasant painter was William Morris 
Hunt (1824-79). After a year in Diisseldorf and another with 
Ctiuture, Hunt became a neighbor and friend of Millet at Bar- 
bizon, bought The Sower, and came home in 1855 with some- 
thing of the French master’s .sense of solid form and breadth 
of handling. Hunt urged his Boston pupils to "lofjk for the 
big things first"; and his Bathers challenged the niggling brush- 
w’urk of the time b\ its monunitntal simplicity; his Francis 
Gardner wac a rugged and masterly characterization of the sitter. 

Another example for Americans was the fresh view of nature 
m Daubigny, Rousseau, and Corot, whose ways of suggesting 
dense foliage masses, the quick play of light over and through 
trees, the color variations of season and weather, were not lost 
upon George Inness (q.v.). Inness’s early landscapes looked 
backw'ard to Cole and Doughty; he had already seen Europe 
when his Lackawanna Valiev of 1S55 showed progress toward 
an expre.ssion of his own. The cautious browns, the composi- 
tional cliches were discarded, and light began to flood his val- 
leys and meadows. Peace and Plenty, of 1865, both in title 
and in style, announced a new era. 

liiULioc. H. I’licktTmsn, Book of Uit* Ariisis, New York, i8fi7; J. 
Duraiul, The Life and Timch of Aahcr Brown Durand, New York, 1H94, 

11 Knowiton, 'I’he Art-life ot Wdham Mc.f .iii Hunt, Boatun, i8gg, D. Stauf- 
fer, Aniencan Engravers upon Copper and Steel, 2 vol»., New York, igo7 
(supplementary vol. bv M. Fielding, rhiladelphiu, igi7b W. Dunlap, A 
Hiatory of the Rise and Development of the Aita and Deaign in the United 
Statea, ad ed.. 3 vols., Boaton, igiH: E. Biddle and M. Fielding, The Life 
and Works of Thomas Sully, Philadelphia, igai; F. Weitenkampf, Ameri- 
can Graphic Art, ad cd., New York, 1024; L. Park, Gilbert Stuart, 4 volt., 
New York, 1926; S. Isham and R. Cortiaaot, The History of American 
Painting, ad ed.. New York, ig27; H. Weylc and T. Dolton, American 
Miniatures, 1730-1850, New York, iga?: E. Neuhaus. The History and 
Ideals of American Art, Stanford. 1931: W. Murrell, Hiatory of American 
Graphic Humor, 2 vols., New York, 1933, 1938; A. Burrougha, Limners 
and Likenesses, Cambridge, Maas., 1936; F. Herrick, Audubon the Natur- 
alist, ad ed., a vols., New York, Dmdon, 1938; H. Marceau and F. Kim- 
ball, Beniamin Weat, Philadelphia, 1938: D. Parker and A. Wheeler. John 
Singleton Copley, Boston, 1938; F. Weitenkampf, The Illustrated Book, 
Cambridge. Mata., 1938; J. Baur, Eaatman Johnaon, An American Genre 
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Oliver W. Larun 

c. 186$ to the Armory Show, The United States after the 
Civil War entered on a new epoch of material expansion and 
power. Increasing wealth and leisure, and widening international 
contacts, brought a new awareness of art. The comparatively 
simple provincial art world of earlier years gave way to a more 
cosmopolitan one. The new millionaires began forming the 
first great collections. Contemporary European art was im- 
ported in increasing quantities — chiefly the fashionable acad- 
emicians, but with a leavening of independents such as the 
Barbizon painters. Museums and art schools were founded. 
Art magazines appeared and disappeared; periodicals devoted 
more space to art. More students than ever before flocked to 
the art schools. European study became more customary, and 
at an earlier age. The center of attraction began to shift from 
Rome, Diisseldorf, or London to Paris. Women art students 
became more numerous; and though comparatively few per- 
severed as professionals, the feminine influence in American 
art became a force to be reckoned with. 

In response to the new expansiveness and ostentation ap- 
peared the grandiose products of the later Hudson River school 
and the enormous panoramas of Bierstadt, F. E. Church, and 
Thomas Moran. The homespun genre school continued its 
even course. The official art world continued to be ruled by 
academic artists to whom even Corot was still a revolutionary. 

But while the period saw the culmination of the grandiose 
tendencies of American landscape, it also saw the development 
of # new concept of landscape in the mature work of George 
Inness and that of his younger contemporaries Homer D. Mar- 
tin and Alexander H. Wyant. On all three the Barbizon in- 
fluence, especially that of Corot, was decisive. The old roman- 
tic cult of the wilderness gave way to a preference for pastoral 
and cultivated landscape, the old panoramic viewpoint to a 
new intimacy, the old literal naturalism to a new subjectivity; 
nature was conceived of as a being whose changing moods 
were shared by man. The earlier meticulous, detailed style 
was replaced by broad simplification, with a new emphasis 
on color. 

Inness's mature work was equally a record of nature’s evanes- 
cent moods and an expression of subjective emotion. Changing 
effects of light, weather, season, and time of day absorbed him 
more and more (pl. 109). He had never been a strong struc- 
tural painter, and as he grew older color and tone became the 
dominant elements in his work. His latest style had parallels 
with impressionism, in a darker, more romantic vein. Its 
emotionalism sometimes lapsed into sentimentality; Inness might 
be called the Longfellow of landscape. Nevertheless he remained 
the most versatile, vital, and influential American landscapist of 
his period; he was the pioneer of a new landscape school. 


A •imilar evolution was followed by Inness^s colleagues 
Alexander H. Wyant (1836-92) and Homer D. Martin (1836^7), 
Wyant, brought up in Ohio without artistic contacts, aa a young 
man saw pictures by Inness tnd came to New York to consult 
him. His early work was directly in the Hudson River tradi< 
tion, but he developed a more intimate style, relying on tonal 
effects of light and sir, in t quiet key of silvery grays and gray, 
greens. Lsoktng Inness's emotional freedom, Wyant remained 
close to a naturalistic vision. 

Homer Martin, bom in Albany, N.Y., almost entirely self- 
taught, spent his youth and young-manhood among the Adiron- 
dacks and the Catskills, which he began to paint with a literal 
naturalism like that of the Hudson River school. But from 
the fust he was free from their grandiloquence, and revealed 
a sensitiveness and an intensity of mood that made his early 
landscapes among the most authentic interpretations of the 
American wilderness. Of contemplative temperament, indepen- 
dent and not easily influenced, his development was slow but 
consistent. Not until he was almost 30 did he leave Albany; 
not until he was 40 did he go abroad and fully discover the 
Barbizon school. The years 1882 to 1886 he q>ent in France, 
mostly in Normandy. Even more than the Barbizon influence, 
the northern French landscape assisted his growth from literalism 
to an intimate poetic style. 

The keynote of Martin’s work, like that of many earh 
American landscapists, was solitude. His landscapes are filled 
with a sense of great space, subdued but pervading light, silence, 
and serene melancholy. His art, more objective and reserved 
than Inness’s, was also an expression of personal emotion, but 
more penetrating. He had a feeling for the structure of the 
earth, that Inness lacked. His color, at first somber, gamed 
resonance and luminosity with the years and, toward the U«t, 
a freedom that suggests a dark variety of impressionism. A 
conscious designer, in his maturity he used form and color to 
create compositions analogous to those of music. 

The native genre tradition initiated by Mount and his con- 
temporaries reached its culmination after 1865 in the ear!’, 
works of Winslow Homer and Thomas Eakins (qq.v.), the 
leading American representatives of the naturalistic movement 
Compared to their predecessors they were more mature artists, 
more realistic, wider in range, deeper in emotional content 
Homer, almost entirely self-taught, not visiting Europe until 
he was 30, built his art on direct observation of nature. As a 
young man he pictured country life with primitive fresliness 
and reserved Ijrricism. His bold, naive recording of outdoor 
light and color curiously paralleled the early style of the French 
impressionists, but without direct influence, since it appeared 
simultaneously, and before his European visit. 

In middle life Homer turned his back on civilization, settlini? 
in a lonely spot on the coast of Maine. Here he devoted him- 
self to the elemental in nature — the sea, the forest, the moun- 
tains, and the lives of woodsmen (pl. iio), fishermen, and 
sailors, becoming the closest artistic counterpart to Walt Whit- 
man. His stormy, dramatic marines were supreme expressions 
of the power and dangerous beauty of the sea; his brilliant 
watercolors effected a revolution in that medium. Although a 
pure naturalist in his philosophy, his mature work gives evi- 
dence of conscious design in its linear rhythms, earthy color 
harmonies, and decorative values. 

By contrast with Homer, Eakins depicted the ordinary mid* 
dleclass city life of the United States in the late 19th centun* 
His training, unlike Homer’s, was long and thorough, including 
three years in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Except for 
this, Eakins lived his whole life in the same city, Philadelphia, 
and even in the same house. All his subject matter came froio 
his community. His scientific leanings — he was a mathemati- 
cian, a thorough anatomist, and the leading American art teacher 
of his day — were combined with a fundamentally sensuous 
apprehension of reality that made him the strongest American 
figure painter of his time. His art was built on form; it 
realized completely in three dimensions. 

Because of various personal frustrations, Eakins in middle 
life abandoned the broader genre subjects of his early 
and concentrated on portraiture (pl. iia). His portraits have 
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a power and inteniity of characterp a penetrating insight, and 
an inner vitality that make his fashionable contemporaries seem 
superficial. Incapable of flattery, he was a complete failure in 
a worldly sense. But his mature portraiture, the most solid 
and revealing pictorial record of the America of his period, 
equals Copley’s record of colonial America. He was the first 
mature artist to accept completely the realities of American 
life, and to create his art out of them. Within naturalistic limits 
and within the confines of portraiture, he was the strongest 
plastic constructor in 19th-century American painting. 

The early native genre tradition was still carried on by 
older artists such as T. W. Wood and by a few younger men 
like J. G. Brown (1831-1913) and E. L. Henry (1841-1919). 
In their concentration on rural life, their anecdotalism, and 
their sentimental nostalgia for the past, they represented a sur- 
vival rather than a new departure as Homer and Eakins did. 
The sole exception was Eastman Johnson, who outgrew his 
earlier tight literalism to develop an art based on solid naturalism 
but increasingly concerned with light, visual effects, and mood. 
Johnson’s later work had the flavor and humor of Mount 
and Bingham, but added a freshness close to Homer's. 

An intriguing side current of naturalism was the trompe- 
Votil still life which flourished in the last third of the century. 
Its leading exponent, William M. Harnett (1848-92), who was 
bom in Philadelphia and who had spent four years in Munich 
m his thirties, carried the Peale still-life tradition to new levels 
of imaginative content and technical skill. To the immaculate 
perfection of tromp$ 4 'ml vision, with ita crystalline clarity, 
meticulous detail, and deceptive roundness and depth, he added 
a severe purity of style and a senae of design that raised his 
art above the average of the school (pl. 108). His chief fol- 
lower was John P. Peto (1854-1907), also of Philadelphia, who 
however differed markedly in his preoccupation with objects 
that were used, worn, or discarded, in his humor and poignant 
sense of mood, and in his concern with the drama of light. 
Other exponents of trompe 4 'ml carried even further its aspects 
of fantasy and tour dc force, notably John Haberle (1H56-1933) 
and Edwin Romanzo Elmer (1850-1923). 

At the opposite extreme from naturalism, but no less charac- 
teristic of the American temperament, was the dark subjective 
romanticism which had begun with Allston. It had appeared 
in Hunt, Innesa, and Martin, allied with the Barbizon influ- 
ence and with a style more painterly and chromatic than the 
literalism of the Hudson River school. In a more homespun 
fashion, it manifested itself in George Fuller (1822-84), who 
in the isolation of hia Massachusetts farm evolved a highly 
personal art in which evocative figures of country women in- 
habited a shadowy, autumnal world, saved from sentimentality 
hy a sense of their relation to the earth. Though technically 
awkward, Fuller had an innate sensitivity to tone and atmos- 
pheric envelopment. More consciously in the romantic tradition 
was Robert Loftin Newman (1827-1912), who, after studying 
briefly with Couture in Paris, was introduced by Hunt to Millet 
in 1854 and spent some months in Barbizon. Hia Biblical and 
leeendary subjects were interpreted with a romantic subjectivism 
that shunned the specific and concentrated on the essential 
actors and actions. His style, reminiscent of Delacroix and 
Djaz, was summary, sometimes fragmentary, but captured the 
central forms and movements in rich color. 

But the most original romantic of the time was Albert 
P- Ryder (q.v.). Growing up in the whaling port of New Bed- 
ford, throughout his life he was haunted by the sea. He was 
practically self-taught, and his few brief visits to Europe were 
made after his style was formed, and had no effect on it. Ryder 
Was a pure visionary; his art had little direct relation to external 
actualities. He pictured a world of legend, of religion, of 
imagined landscape. Often he drew on literature, especially 
Shakespeare. But he was never a “literary** artist in tlic usual 
sense; these themes were transformed by a personal alchemy 
into images of intense, haunting reality (pl. 109). Though his 
art lacked the tremendous range of a Delacroix, it had the in- 
tegrity of inner vision, the unconsciousness and the belief, of 
tile great age of romanticism, of which he was a true if belated 
representative. 


Ryder’s style was as personal as his content. He used nature 
far more freely than any American of his time, making her 
obey the rhythms of his instinctive plastic sense. His art had 
a freedom and originality of form, a sense of rhythmic move- 
ment, a feeling for the total harmony of the work, and a com- 
pleteness of design that place him among the purest plastic 
creators of his period in any country. It was curiously pro- 
phetic of certain tendencies of the 20th century — the discovery 
of the subconscious mind, the revolt against literal naturalism, 
the freedom of plastic creation. 

Closely allied to Ryder was his contemporary Ralph A. 
Blakelock (1847-1919). As Ryder was haunted by the sea, so 
Blakelock was haunted by the forest, by primeval America 
with its Indians. His obsession with the wilderness, which 
had marked the Hudson River school, took a less literal form. 
Blakelock did not have Ryder's full imaginative range; he was 
primarily a landscapist, and more naturalistic in style. Like 
Ryder, he loved night and moonlight, and he used them to 
create a simple unity of tone and color, to drop veils between 
foreground and distance, to silhouette arabesques of foliage 
against sky. More decorative than plastic, hts paintings are 
patterns of receding planes. Utterly impractical in worldly 
matters, Blakelock was driven insane by neglect and poverty. 
His tragic fate hindered the full realization of his gifts. 

Homer and Eakins, Ryder and Blakelock, like their predeces- 
sors of the early portrait, genre, and landscape schools, lived 
most of their lives in tlie United States, and built their art 
out of American life or out of the inner life of the mind. As 
was true of some of the strongest American painters of the 
19th century, they had little connection with current European 
movements, in relation to which they were anachronistic. Yet 
they were among the most creative American artista of their 
time. The development of American art through the century 
can be seen in terms of two forces: native creativity, often 
provincial and limited, but making its solid original contribu- 
tion; and more sophisticated influences from abroad, contrib- 
uting the necessary leaven of knowledge and new concepts. 
Through the interaction of these two forces, American art 
gradually evolved toward maturity. 

John La Farge (1835-1910) played an important role in 
transmitting foreign influences. He was bom in New York 
of a French family long resident in the United States but with 
close connections in France. A student of the old masters, the 
French romantics, and Oriental art, a critic, pioneer muralist, 
and reviver of the medieval art of stained glass, I^^a Farge was 
the most cultivated American artist of his generation and exer- 
cised a wide influence on his fellow artists. His painting style 
was based on the tradition of the Venetians and Delacroix — but 
tradition more thoroughly understood and assimilated than by 
most of his contemporaries. Color played a leading part, its 
romantic richness modified by exotic notes from the Far East. 
An early preoccupation with problems of light showed in his 
subtle awareness of the infinite modulations of outdoor color, 
in which he anticipated impressionism. His lifelong interest 
in Oriental art produced a conscious decorative intent^ especially 
in his fine water colors. In the late iSSos and early 1890a he 
made two long visits to Japan and the South Pacific islands, 
and became one of the first Occidental artists to discover the 
earthly paradises of Tahiti and Samoa (pl. 109). Although La 
Farge was an intelligent, sensitive traditionalist rather than a 
powerful creative artist, his art and mind played an important 
part in the development of his country's artistic maturity. 

For all his internationalism, La Farge was identified with 
the United States. But as American culture became more 
cosmopolitan, certain artists spent most of their lives abroad — 
among them Whistler, Sargent, and Mary Cassatt. I'he first 
two, indeed, are considered in England as of the British school. 
But all three came of American ancestry; two — Sargent and 
Cassatt — visited the United States frequently; and all retained 
certain American characteristics and had a strong influence in 
the United States. (All three are listed as Americans in United 
States publications and collections.) 

James A. McNeill Whistler (q.v.), who spent his young- 
manhood in Paris and the rest of his life in London, was the 
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complete cosmopolite. From his friends Courbet and Degas he 
imbibed the naturalism of mid-century France, a horror of 
so-called ^'literary'* subject matter, an interest in the contem- 
porary scene, especially the city. But Whistler’s naturalism was 
modified by estheticism and by his admiration for Japanese 
art and for Velazquez and Goya. A conscious and articulate 
theorist, he saw clearly that art is not imitation of nature, but 
its transformation into a work that lives by its intrinsic qualities 
of design. So he painted contemporary life, but in a highly 
selective style. The subject became the motif for an arrange- 
ment almost as abstract as music. Whistler’s gift was less 
structural than decorative, an innate sensitivity to tonal, chromat- 
ic, and spatial relations. He cared above all for the total har- 
mony of the picture, to achieve which he eliminated details, 
muted his color, and dropped veils of silvery grays over the 
whole — just as twilight and night (his favorite hours) mute 
and unify the visible world (pl. iio). His art lacked the 
vitality of Velazquez and Goya, Manet and Degas. But within 
its voluntary limits everything in it was essential, pure, and 
exquisitely right. Through his work and his utterances Whistler 
helped purify painting of everything that was not art. His 
innovations marked a step in the evolution of 19th-century 
painting from naturalism toward the abstractionism of the 
20th centur>'. In the F.ngli.sh-speaking world his art and 
ideas, though met with ridicule and abuse, had a wide and 
salutary effect. 

In the 1870s Munich rivaled Pans as a center for Ameri- 
can students. Here the naturalistic movement led by Wilhelm 
Leihl, reacting against academic pseudoclassicism, had returned 
to direct observation and ilirect painting, in the tradition of 
Hals and Vel&zqucz. It was a limited discipline, concentrated 
on picturing the model with a fresh eye, a skillful hand, and 
a fully loaded brush. The chief Americans who partook of it 
were Walter Shirlaw (1838-1909), j. Frank Currier (1843-1909), 
Frank Duveneck (1848-1910), and William M. (?hase (1849- 
191(1). '^Phe most gifted of these was Duveneck, in whose hands 
the new technique became a thing of beauty, a source of sen- 
suous enjoyment (pl. 108). But the vitality of his work was 
short-lived; after his return to America in the 1880s his art 
degenerated sadly. 

Of all the Munich group, (’base made the most solid con- 
tribution. Not confining himself to the brown style of Munich, 
he ranged from Whistlerian decorativeness to the open-air gamut 
of impressionism. He painted many aspects of the contemporar>' 
American scene, indoors and outdoors, with zest, charm, and 
fresh eye. As painter, teacher, and personality, he was for 
years a leading figure in the American art world. 

I'he most brilliant exponent of direct painting was John 
Singer Sargent (q.v.). As complete a cosmopolite as Whistler, he 
received a thorough Parisian academic training under Caruhis- 
Duran, settled in Ixindon at 28, and soon had an international 
reputation. At the height of his career he was the most sought- 
after portraitist in the Anglo-Saxon world, with a waiting list 
of the great and wealthy. An inheritor of the worldly tradition 
of the British portrait school, er^oying the spectacle of beautiful 
and fashionable women, stylish clothes, and luxurious settings, 
Sargent knew how to extract from all this the maximum pic- 
torial effect (PL. 108). The central fact in his art was his ex- 
traordinary skill with the brush. In the bravura method of 
direct painting few artists in history have been more adept. 
His brush work was a virtuoso performance and, like that of 
a brilliant pianist, gives its own kind of enjoyment. On the 
other hand, one seldom feels much human warmth in his por- 
traits. His gift was. for characterization more than for charac- 
ter; for recording the sitter's salient traits accurately and vividly 
rather than for realizing the formal structure of head and body. 
His work, deficient in substance and plasticity, was concerned 
with what meets the eye, not with the inner life of forms. 

Sargent’s brilliant visual naturalism and his mastery of the 
slashing brush had a wide effect on American painting. Per- 
haps the most conspicuous exponent of the style was William 
M. Chase, a less sophisticated but more sympathetic and varied 
artist. Chase painted many aspects of the contemporary Ameri- 
can scene, indoors and outdoors, with zest, charm, and a fresh 


eye (pl. 108). His records of American society in the 1890s, 
combining idyllicism and keen observation, were worthy sue- 
cessors to Winslow Homer’s similar works 30 years earlier. 

The influence of French impressionism was slow in reachin{; 
the United States, though an early member of the movement 
had been the American Mary Cassatt (q.v.), who had settled 
in France in her early twenties, become a friend of Degas, and 
at his invitation exhibited with the impressionist group from 
1879 on. Mary Cassatt, however, was never an orthodox im- 
pressionist. The influence of Degas, with his insistence on 
precise draftsmanship, outweighed the impressionist tendency 
to dissolve forms in light and atmosphere (pl. no). There 
was something characteristically American in her continued 
adherence to naturalism, her clarity and sharpness of vision, 
and her technical competence. There was also something very 
American in the simplicity and wholesomeness of her favorite 
subjects, women and children. 

In the United States there had been several native precur- 
sors of impressionism, such as Winslow Homer and John 
La Fargc. But the actual French movement, though fully 
developed by 1870, had little direct influence until fifteen or 
twenty years later. (There was a similar lag in the Barbizon 
influence.) The four pioneers of American impressionism — 
Robinson, Twachtman, Weir, and Hassam — came to the move- 
ment gradually and by different paths. The earliest, Theodore 
Robinson (1852-96), had gone to Paris in 1877, but it was not 
until he returned in 1H84 that he discovered Monet and moved 
to Givemy, working under the master’s direct influence. His 
dependence on Monet is obvious in his high-keyed palette ami 
divided tones, but he was a sensitive artist who saw nature 
directly, with a fresh clear eye. 

John H. Twachtman (1853-1902), who studied in Munich 
with Duveneck in the 18708, showed a sensitivity quite different 
from the usual hard-hitting Munich students. 'Phe impres- 
sionistic style he had developed by the middle 1880s, to which 
personal growth contributed as much os external influences, 
was as close to Whistler as to Monet. A lyrical artist, delicatt 
and wayward, he loved the fluid and evanescent in nature — 
flowing water, the tender hues of early spring, snow with it? 
creation of a subtle white and gray world (pi., iio). Twachi- 
man’s art was freer from mere naturalism than that of his col- 
leagues; it was a pure expression of emotion thmugh color, 
line, and pattern, a sort of visual music. With all his seeming' 
vagueness, the patterns he created were clear and formed — thus 
he was closer t(» ncoimprcssiomsm than to impressionism. 

J. Alden Weir (1852-1919), who studied in Paris as early as 
1873. for many years worked in a dark key, gradually evolvinc 
toward outdoor light and higher color, until about 1890 he 
definitely espoused impressionism. With him the change was 
not so much in viewpoint as in palette and technique. His 
developed style revealed the same quiet pleasant idyllicism that 
had marked his work from the first, but now transposed into 
a higher key, muted and silvery, avoiding the full chromotic 
brilliancy of the new school. 

The most orthodox of the four was the youngest, Childf 
Hassam (1859-1935), the only one who habitually recorded thi 
full eflPect of sunlight and used the impressionist technique of 
divided colors. His work, however, always retained a definitely 
native flavor — an American, indeed a New England, version 
of impretsionism. His favorite subject was the New England 
seacoast with its summer resorts and trim old villages with 
white-painted houses and churches. These scenes he painted 
in a style combining the new discoveries of light and coloi^ 
with naturalistic observation, fresh and pleasant if sometimefl 
tending toward oversweetnesa. 

At the turn of the century, the American art world was 
dominated by academicism. The I9th*ccntury leaders were 
either dead or old men. Most of the new generation, products 
of a period of growing cosmopolitanism, studied in Europe as 
a matter of course, usually in Paris, and in the academic schools 
Aside from Beaux-Arts discipline, the chief influences on thern 
were Whistler's estheticism, Sargent's visual naturalim, 
French impressionism. Of any European movements since 
pressionism they were oblivious. Returning to their nstiw 
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land, they combined these influences with American sentiment 
to produce a characteristically American brand of academicism. 

The outstanding features of this academic art were idealism 
in subject matter and viewpoint, naturalism in style, and manual 
skill in technique. This was the heyday of the cult of the 
American woman, pictured in boudoir, drawing room, or gar- 
den, always charming and decorative, and always shown in 
“conspicuous leisure*’; of outdoor idyls of sunlight and youth 
and the summer vacation; of sheltered middle-class homes with 
their angelic children; of American girls masciuerading as al- 
legorical figures of purity and innocence. In spite of its preoc- 
cupation with the feminine, one of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of this art was its sexlessness. The world pictured was 
that of the American middle class as it would like to see itself. 

I'he academic painters drew most »)f their subjects from the 
life of the middle and upper classes. They ignored the crude 
realities of the American scene: industry, commerce, transporta- 
tion, the workaday world of the farmer and laborer, the life 
of the masses. Their work contained no hint of social com- 
ment or satire, or indeed any form of humor. They seldom 
pictured city life, and then only its fashionablt* side. The 
landscapists selected the idyllic aspects of the American coun- 
ir>'side, av«»iding evidences of urbanism and industrialism — 
mun-rnade features of the American scene. 

Among the painters who can be said to represent the schixil 
at Its best were Abbott H. Thayer (1840 1022) with his whole- 
some vigor and largeness; Thomas W. Dewing (1851-10^8) 
with lus refined, etherealized poetry of femininitv; (renrge de 
Forest Brush (i855'*ig4i), whose perennial rnother-and-child 
ujinpositions compare favorably with the English Pre-Raphael- 
ities; Frank W. Benson (1862-^1951) and Edmund Charles Tar- 
bell (i 862“I93H> with their pleasant scenes from New' Engl.'ind 
home life; and Robert Frederick Blum (1857-1903), a brilliant 
exponent of brushwork and visual naturalism whose early death 
(lit short a promising career. 

This was the golden age of acailemic mural painting. The 
Federal government had given practically no recognition to mural 
art since the completion of the decorations in the Capitol in 
Washington, and the first important mural project was initiated 
not by the government but by the architect Henry H. Richard- 
son when he commissioned John La Fargo to decorate Trinity 
Church, Boston, in 1876. La Fargo’s numerous subsequent 
murals — learned adaptations of the Venetian monumental style, 
but infused with his individual poetic imagination — are still 
till’ most distinguished examples of the type produced in the 
I nited States. In 1878, again partly through Richardson, 
William Morns Hunt painted two murals in the New York 
Slate Capitol in Albany. Allied to French romanticism, es- 
pecially tc» Couture, these were among Hunt’s finest achieve- 
ments. Unfortunately, owing to architecttiral alterations, they 
are no longer visible. 

Hy the 18908 growing national wealth, ostentation, and cul- 
tural consciousness brought a wide puhlic-biiilding program 
that spread Bcaux-Arts classicism tliroughout the land. For 
the buildings of the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 more mural 
pamtings were executed than in the entire nation since its 
beginnings. The Fair ushered in a new era for the mural 
painter. The first extensive Federal mural project was in the 
new Library of Congress in Washington, completed in the late 
tSgoR. For three decades thereafter, up to the depression of 
the 19308, mural painting flourished, supported by Federal, 
state, and local governments, and by private interests. 

Practically all of it was academic in content, viewpoint, and 
style. It embodied blameless civic ideals expressed in pseudo- 
classic symbology, again celebrating American womanhood. In 
the beginning the style was often that of easel paintings en- 
larged out of proportion to their plastic qualities and design. 
“‘^>t as time pasted, a more professional school of moralists 
emerged, notably Edwin H. Blashfield (1848-1936) and Kenyon 
(1856-1919), who though academic had an understanding 

the requirements of their craft. Of painters who were not 
exclusively muralists, Elihu Vedder (1836-1923) had a severity, 
® linear clarity, and a decorative sense that made his murals 
among the most efliactive; and Abbott Tliaycr’s ample style was 


well adapted U) mural art. Sargent’s murals in the Boston 
Public Libnry were a rather turgid combination of illustra- 
tion and archaeology, but his later extensive decorations in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, though bordering on the sac- 
charine, revealed an unexpected inventiveness, airiness, and 
grace. 

In the prevailing academic atmosphere the independent 
voices w'ere few. f fm of thf most original was Louis M. 
Kilshemius (1864-1941), naive poet of nature and dreamlike 
idylls, whose captivating simplicity and freshness were com- 
pletely ignored by his contemporaries. Through years of neglect 
KilshemiiJM evolved an art of pure fantasy, often tragic' and 
violent, whose genuine nuTits were not recognized until the 
advent of .modernism (See pi. i 10.) 

About 1905 the acuvienne domination of the American art 
world wa.s challenged hv a group of voting realists: Robert 
Henri (iSfn;- 1929). George Lukn (1867 1933), William J. Glack- 
ens (1870-1938), John Sloa * (1871 1951), and Everett Shinn 
All Philadelp}iii4n'< and students of the Pennsyl- 
vania Aca^^emy, they were close friends. All except Henri were 
(»riginally newspaper artists, associated especially vith the PfiiYa- 
delfyhia Press. Their leader w.i.s Henri, oldest of the group, 
vital and magnet u wnd a horn teacher. He encouraged them 
to giaduate troll I newspapt^r work to painting, to look at the 
life around them, and to * -udy the 17th-century realists, VclAz- 
que . Hals, and Rembrandt, and their modem descendants, 
Gova, Daumier, and M uiet. 

Rebelling against academic idealism, the Henri group turned 
to the life of the modem city (at first Philadelphia, later New 
York, where they all settled). They loved the city as their 
19th-century predecessors of the genre school had loved the 
country', and they painted i? with honesty, warmth, and humor. 
1’hey wen drawn to the masses more than to the upper classes, 
and pictured the slums as often as Fifth Avenue. They had 
H scw'ial conscience, a relish for the life of the people, and a 
satirical humor that were new in American painting, although 
not in graphic art. 

AH of them were in conscious revolt against impressionism 
— or rather, what impressionism had become in the United 
Slates. The style of their early w'ork - broad, essentially 
gruphit, dark in palette, with prevailmg grays, hrow'ns, and 
blacks — was a reaction agamst impressionism and a return to 
what they felt was the truer realistic tradition of Velazquez, 
Goya, iinc^ the early Manet. Far from advanced in style, un- 
touched hy current movements abroad, they were radical in 
America because of their subject matter and viewpomt. At this 
time they were not yet aware of the more creative aspects of 
impressionism, the mature work of Renoir and Cezanne; if 
they had been, they W'ould hardly have returned to the dark 
naturalism out of which these masters themselves had grown. 
In later vears C^lackens and Sloan, in particular, produced an 
art that reflected postimpressionist developments: the fonner in 
a Renoirlike luxuriance of color, the latter in an insistence on 
plastic form (ri-. 113). 

’Fhe Henri group played an important part in replacing 
academicism with a more robust interest in contemporary 
American life. In their struggle against academic domination 
of the art world and for independent art, the group found an 
able ally in Arthur B. Davies (1862-1928), a romantic painter 
whose allegorical poetry continued the tradition of Ryder in 
a more sophisticated style (rt. 113). A cultivated intelligence^ 
aware of new trends, dedicated to the principle of artistic in- 
dependence, Davies was to play a quiet but effective role in 
promoting the modernist cause and the growrth of American 
collections of modem art. 

In 1908 the five realists of the Henri group joined with 
Davies, the pioneer modernist Maurice Prendergast, and the 
impressionist Ernest I.^wson to form a group called “The 
Bight,” whose exhibition that year created a furor. Although 
never again exhibiting as a group, individual members, es- 
pecially Henri, Davies, Sloan, and Glackens, were to be lead- 
ers in the battle for independent art. They welcomed the new 
modem movement beginning to reach the United States and, 
in alliance with its leaders and other progressives, played an 
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important part in staging the revolutionary Armory Show of 
1913 and in founding the Society of Independent Artists in 
1917. Through both their art and their activities on behalf of 
artistic freedom, they effected a revolution from which all sub- 
sequent American art benefited. 

In graphic art the post-Civil War period saw the decline 
of the popular color print, due largely to competition with 
photography, and the rise of the print designed as a work of 
art. Here Whistler’s example was decisive. His prints, more 
naturalistic than liis paintings, reveal his feeling for the flavor 
of cities — their low rather than their high life. Executed with 
all his artistry, they present a paradoxical combination of com- 
mon subjects and re^ement of style. Nowhere are his delicate 
precision, the sensitivity of his line, and the justness of his 
design more in evidence. His influence as the leading print 
maker of the Anglo-Saxon world became predominant in the 
United States. But it was not altogether a fortunate influence. 
The new Whistlerian school, concentrating on technical refine- 
ments, was extremely limited in subject matter; it dwelt on 
the antiquarian and architectural aspects of Europe and ignored 
the American scene or any element of humanity. The moat 
vital of the school was Joseph Pennell (1860-1926), Whi.<itler*s 
friend, disciple, and biographer, whose interests extended 
beyond the archaeological to the contemporary world indus- 

try, the new skyscrapers, the Panama Canal; he was an ener- 
getic and versatile craftsman, though a less sensitive artist 
than Whistler. 

A few painters made individual graphic contributions: Homer 
in eight etchings marked by his usual largeness of style, Mary 
Cassatt in her charming color etchings with their frank debt 
to the Japanese; Davies in his imaginative aquatints and litho- 
graphs. But, by and large, print making remained a rather 
arid field until revitalized by new forces in the early 20th ccntur>\ 

By contrast, illustration expanded enormously. In illus- 
trated magazines such as Harper's Weekly and Leslie's Weekh, 
wood-engraved pictures fulfilled the function of pictorial re- 
porting now accomplished by camera and halftone. The Civil 
War was the most fully pictured conflict so far, its most gifted 
recorder being young Winslow Homer. Through the following 
decade Homer drew illustrations of country life which in their 
graphic strength and decorative qualities were among his best 
works. This native tradition was carried on by A. B. Frost 
(1851-1928), who ranged from naturalism to a rich graphic 
humor, and by Frederic Remington (1861-1909), who from 
firsthand experience of the Wild West of postpioncer days 
produced realistic illustrations and paintings, packed with 
action and drama, authentic as pictorial records if not distin- 
guished as art. 

A more conmopoliton kind of illustrations, more concerned 
with reconstruction of the past, was practiced by Edwin A. 
Abbey (1852-1911), whose sure draftsmanship and neat com- 
posiuon appeared to bener advantage on the printed page than 
in hia paintings and murals, and by Howard Pyle (1853-1911), 
who from W^illiam Morns and 15th-century German vvoodcuts 
learned to design book illustrations rich in ornamentation, effec- 
tive in pattern, and hamionious with type. 

Upper-class contemporary American society was the world 
of Charles Dana Gibson (1867-1944), creator of that epitome 
of ideal American womanhood, the Gibson girl. An accom- 
plished draftsman in the Punch tradition, Gibson created an 
image of a new American aristocracy, moneyed, perfectly 
groomed, physically flawless. Like Sargent, he left an un- 
equalcd document of the upper classes as they liked to imagine 
themselves and occasionally were. He set the tone for genteel 
illustration from the 1890s to the 19308, the heyday of the 
pretty girl and the handsome boy, repeated ad infinitum and 
ad nauseam. A few other individuals stand out: Robert F. Blum 
for his Fortunylike dash, Edward Penfield (1866-1925) for his 
pleasant decorative gift, and Oliver Herford (1863-1935) for 
his graphic wit. 

A richer creativity appeared in political cartooning and 
popular humor. The father of the modem American cartoon 
was Thomas Nast (1840-1902), for 25 years cartoonist of Hor- 
per's Weekly. The postwar period with its violent issues and 


corruption gave full scope to his genius. A formidable fighter, 
devastating in ridicule, he had the cartoonist’s special gift of 
presenting abstract situations in concrete imagery (pl. 1x4), and 
he invented or gave currency to many symbols familiar ever 
since, such as the Democratic donkey and the Republican 
elephant. He transformed the cartoon from an overdetailed, 
overlabeled picture to a simple, powerful graphic image. At 
the height of his career he exercised a wider popular influence 
than any American cartoonist before or since. His massive 
form and rich design rank him among the leading American 
artists in any field. 

A more Continental type of graphic humor was introduced 
by Joseph Kcppler (1838-^), bom in Vienna, who came to 
the United States in 1868 and founded the weekly Puck in 
1877. Where the older magazines had been related to the 
British illustrated press. Puck stemmed from German periodicals 
such as Fliegende Blotter. For black-and-white wood engraving 
it substituted color lithography. Keppler himself, while less 
powerful than Nast, displayed caricatural skill and a ribald 
humor. Puck soon became the most popular humorous magazine 
and attracted some of the best talent. 

Out of Puck and its rival Jfudge (founded 1881) grew the 
graphic art of the daily newspapers — the political cartoon and 
the comic strip. Up to the middle 1890s few dailies had carried 
illustrations, but from then on they superseded the weeklies in 
the cartoon field. As to the comic strip, traceable to Wilhelm 
Busch in Germany, many of its American pioneers were also 
of German origin, and their slapstick humor and graphic gro- 
tesqueness were definitely Teutonic. First appearing in the middle 
18908, the comics soon became by far the most popular art 
form in the United States. Trash predominated, but there 
were a few genuine graphic artists, notably the inimitable 
George Herriman (1880-1944), creator of Krazy Kat. From 
the comic strip was to evolve the new 20th-century art of the 
animated film cartoon. 

Although the vast mass of popular graphic art Itad no last- 
ing value, it nevertheless included some of the liveliest creation 
of the period, with qualities of inventiveness, humor, and graphic 
freedom which were sadly lacking in * 'serious” painting and 
print making. 

In the first decade of the new century, the prevailing gen- 
tility of polite illustration and print making was rudely dis- 
turbed by the young iconoclasts of the Henri group. In par- 
ticular, Glackens’s witty illustrations and Sloan’s strong, rac>' 
etchings of city life introduced a new realism, humor, and 
humanity, forecasting the later graphic achievements of Bellows, 
Hopper, Marsh, and others (i*L. 114). In 1912 Sloan with 
other artists and w'ritcrs took over The Masses^ a Socialist 
monthly, and turned it into the most vital illustrated magazine 
of the time. Sloan contributed some of his best drawings; 
Art Young (1866-1943) continued the Nast tradition in car- 
toons of massive power and impact (pl. 114); and the younpei 
contributors included Bellows, Stuart Davis, Glenn O. Coleman, 
and Boardman Robinson. The Masses scrapped long captions, 
let the picture tell its own story, and introduced a new frank- 
ness and boldness — innovations that have had a lasting effect 
on subsequent illustration. Thus in graphic art as in paintinft 
the Henri group and their younger allies helped inaugurate u 
new freedom. 
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Lloyd CioonRicii 

</ The Arwory Shmv to the mid-aoth century. Pioneers of 
Modernism. American painting at the opening of the 20th cen- 
tury WHS provincial and self-Kutisfied, a combination of impren- 
Monism and sentiment. In the late 18908 a few young Ameri- 
can;, in Pans became involved with the activities which exploded 
in if)05 in the work of the Fauves. Prendergast, Maurer, Hul- 
pcii. Sterne, Weber, and Walkowitz were all in Pans during 
tlu'sc pioneering years, and were soon followed by others. A 
smaller group felt urgent new developments in Italy (Stella) 
•ctul in (;ermany (Hartley). However, the academicians were in 
lull control in the United States, and opportunities for seeing 
ui evlnbitmg progressive works were almost nonexistent. The 
‘^nlv liberal group in the early years of the century was “'Phe 
and they were innovators only in that they felt a lively 
interest in the world about them, not in any technical or formal 
'‘t-nsy. The American '‘modernists’' were influenced, on the 
nm* hand, by Cdzanne and the sense of structural organization 
»ntl, on the other, by the excitement and expressive color of 
inc hauves. The more limited influence of futurism and Orph- 
‘sm was also felt in individual cases. 

Maurice Prendergast (1859-1924) was one of the first Ameri- 

painters to think of the picture as primarily a total artistic 
«rni. His paintings, which deal with groups of pleasure seekers 
Wandering along park paths or represent seashore and woods, 
these subjects impressionistically, with a new feeling for 
^<^*npact form and expressive color (PL. 116). Prendergast was 
P*^f>hably the first Aimrican artist to study C6zanne. Arthur 

Uavies (1862-1926), one of the organizers of the Armory 


Show of ion, was a painter of delicate and lyric nudes, float- 
ing enigmatically through vaguely classic landscapes, in slender 
friezelike compositions. He broke away from the literal and 
prosaic qualities of the 19th-century acadcinie tradition. Alfred 
Maurer (186S-1Q32) developed from a conventional academic 
artistic background, but after hm arrival in Paris about 1900 
he came under the influence of tlie Fauves. He was an artist 
who instinctively movec toward a symbolic and formal kind of 
composition, and in his paintings of the late twenties and early 
thirties he produced some strangely efTcctivc studies of inter- 
locked heads (pl. 1 16) and a senes of firmly conceived decorative 
still lifes. A towering figure among the artists related to Fauvist 
and expressionistic movemetm was John Marin (q.v.). He ear- 
ned the water color to new heights of effectiveness and power. 
His scenes of the Maine coast and of New York City are com- 
posed with drama and invigorating breadth- He extends the 
planes of objects toward infiniD''- we seem to be looking through 
as well as at the material he deals with, not because it is trans- 
parent, but because it is part of a larger cosmos (pl. 118). 
Maurice Sterne (1877-1 957), an early follower of Cezanne and 
the cubists, was for many years in the vanguard of advanced 
artistic thinking, reflecting many different phases of the art of 
his generation Marsden Hartley (1878-1943) was a painter of 
monumental solidity and of highly personal symbolic power. 
He W AS concerned with bui.ic elements: sea, mountains, people, 
flowvfK, abstract symbols, often austere and even bleak (pl. 116). 
He sums up most of tlu major tendencies of this pioneering 
group. -Arthur G. Dove (1880-1946) produced an individual 
style of fantasy and abstract symbolism. He may have been 
influenced by the Fauves and the cubists, and there are certain 
dements in his style which parallel Feiningcr, but he was a 
unique personality who sought visual equivalents for sounds 
and sensations of all kinds. Joseph Stella (1880-1946), Italian 
by birth, came to the United States in his youth, but was 
direit^y influenced by Italian futurism in France and Italy 
during trips to these countries in 1909-12. He expressed the 
ceaseless, restless movement of the American crowd, as well as 
the breath-taking scale and grandeur of the huge engineering 
achiei’crnents of the American city, in a series of bold and 
complex canvases (PL. 115). Abraham Walkowitz (b 1880) was 
an important figure in the early stages of American modernism. 
His fluent figure snidi^^s of the dancer Isadora Duncan belong 
to an international expressionistic mode, lie was also an early 
experimenter with pure aTOtraction. Max Weber (q.v.), bom 
in Russia, came to the Ignited States as a child. An intense 
awareness an - 1 use ot the Jewish tradition have given his work 
richness and depth. He has traversed an enomious amount of 
ground anti has reflected nearly every contemporary preoccupa- 
tion. He made essential contributions along both Fauvist and 
cubist lines, and has experimented with distortion, abstraction, 
formal ortlcr, and expressionistic and explosive figure painting 
(pl. 124). Arthur B. Carles (1882 - 1952), who early found a 
stimulus in the work of Matisse, developed abstract forma 
expressive of romantic, personal feeling. Thus in a way he 
was a forerunner of later abstract expressionism. Charles Dc- 
muth (q.v.) reflected the revolt of the early 20th century with 
elegance and precision. Ho worked in miniature — a water- 
eolnrist of fastidious ta.st<' and drheate touch. In addition, he 
had a strange insight into tortuous psychic states, a power of 
concentrating symbolic significance into meticulously realistic* 
seeming descriptions of plants and flowers, and an understanding 
of the architectural structure basic to American living (pl. 115). 
Samuel Halpert (1884-1930) was an early adherent of 20th- 
century French movements. His architectural compositions de- 
scend ultimately from Cezanne, but more directly from Derain 
and Marquet. In some w^ays he parallels the structural nt^thoda 
of Delaunay. Bernard Karfiol (1886-1952) in his earlier years 
contributed to the expressionistic movement in figure painting, 
frequently resorting to expressive distortion. His painting of 
the nude is broad and 8>Tnpathetic, healthy, competent, and 
reassuring. Henry Lee McFee (1886-1953) assimilated some 
of the structural order of C(^zanne’s still-life paintings, and 
studied the innovations of the cubists, eventually developing a 
disciplined kind of romantic realism. Andrew Dasburg (b. 1887), 
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an early and ardent adherent of the cubist revolution, also ex- 
perimented with abstract color and movement. Stanton Mac- 
Donald-Wright (b. i8go) from 1912 to 1917 was a leader of 
abstract painting in a style called '‘synchromism,*’ an offshoot 
of cubism, which attempted to introduce deep space, cKiiamic 
motion, and more emotional color. There is a shiftittg, mul- 
titudinous quality to his works of this period, somewhat related 
to the French movement of Orphism. Neither movement lasted, 
but both represented significant steps in the creation of a 
characteristic 20th-century style. Man Ray (b. 1890) was closely 
associated from the beginning with the Dada movement and with 
surrealism, both in New York and in Paris, and experimented 
early with expressive and symbolic qualities in photography. 

Stieglitz and the Armory Show. The first gallery in America 
which consistently showed modern art was Alfred Stieglitz's 
Photo- Secession Gallery in New York. Stieglitz (1864-1946), a 
pioneer photographer, began to show new painting and sculpture 
in 1908. He organized the first exhibitions in the United States 
of Matisse, Rousseau, C6zanne, Picasso, Brancusi, African art, 
children’s drawings, and other works. At the same time, he 
recognized the talent of the young Americans, and gave the 
first one-man shows of Maurer, Marin, Hartley, Dove, O’Keeffe, 
MacOonald-Wright, and others. His cjuarterly publication Cam- 
era Work was a vehicle for important critical opinion. 

So far as the general public was concerned, the new artistic 
movements of the 20th century first manifested themselves in 
the sensational Armory Show, which opened in New York in 
February, 1913. It was organized by a group of artists, under 
the leadership of Davies and Walt Kuhn, and included not 
only a large number of progressive American painters (then 
almost invariably excluded from the established exhibitions) 
but also many of the leading Europeans. Nearly sixteen hun- 
dred works by over three hundred artists were shown. Cezanne, 
Gauguin, and Van Gogh were seen adequately for the first 
time in America. About three-quarters of the work was American, 
representing almo.st the entire range of current activity. 

Attendance at the show' wa.s very large (probably about a 
hundred thousand in New York). A considerable part of it 
was taken to Chicago and Boston. The critics were almost 
uniformly hostile to this first large-scale introduction to modern 
art in the United .States, but American art w'as never the same 
again. I’he Armory Show for the first time brought American 
painting into the main stream of Contemporary international 
artistic movements. It confirmed and strengthened the experi- 
mental attitude of those American painters w'ho had participated 
in some of the new developments; it stimulated a younger 
group along progressive lines. 

The Primitives. A totally unrelated trend also emerged 
during the 1920s. This was a new understanding and apprecia- 
tion of primitive vision, of the work of the naive or folk artist. 
Such painters have always e.xi.sted, though g<H>d ones arc rare, 
but only now was their work accepted at its true value. 

Joseph Pickett (1848-1918) became known only after his 
death. He was a storekeeper in a small town m Pennsylvania, 
who, late in life, painted a series of observant and detailed 
scenes of his native town and .some historical epismles in con- 
nection with it. ’I'hese were eventually recognized by sophis- 
ticated critics as extraordinary examples of naive vision, metic- 
ulous detail, and instinctively fine composition. John Kane 
(1860-1934), born in Scotland, was a Pittsburgh laborer, who, 
without formal training, painted city scenes, landscapes filled 
with references to the engineering works of man, a severe and 
almost ritualistic self-portrait, and reminiscences of his boy- 
hood in Scotland. He belongs to a long tradition of good 
craftsmanship anti sharp observation, the folk artists’ cfintribu- 
tion to American art. Am<mg later painters of this type, Htirace 
Pippin ( 1 888- 1946) was a strong figure. Like many folk artists, 
he began to paint only in middle age, using rhythmical, flat de- 
signs, and exhibiting powerful imaginative vision. (Sec folk aht.) 

Nonacademic Traditionalists. 'Phroughout the 19208 an im- 
portant group of painters, the so-called “nonacademic tradition- 


alists,’’ continued to deal with people and places, often giving; 
their work a strongly nationalistic flavor, which stemmed in 
part from the views of The Eight but was not untouched bv 
the structural innovations of the pioneers of modernism. 

Jerome Myers (1867-1940), as early as the 1890s, turned, 
to the New York City slums as material for his work. Though 
a realist in subject matter, he interpreted these themes in u 
romantic vein of fantasy, delighting in picturesque public spec- 
tacles and dancing decorative surfaces. Kenneth Hayes Miller 
(1876-1952) painted statuesque figures that represented an in- 
telligent synthesis of the classic tradition with some of the 
emotional wrarmth and coloristic richness of the impressionistK. 
Hoardman Robinson (1876-1952) was an excellent illustrator 
and a brilliant draftsman. During the 1920s he painted some 
mural decorations of genuinely architectural conception. Walt 
Kuhn (1880-1949), one of the principal organizers of the Ar- 
mory Show, derived from C6zanne a figure style that was solid, 
powerfully articulated, and architectural. He gave monumental 
emphasis to the individual figure. George Bellows (1882-1925) 
early in the century discovered the lich possibilities of typicall) 
American scenes and types (pl. 122). He was an excellent 
draftsman, with a sense of humor and a relish for **characters”, 
his early work tended to be spasmodic, and he was later too 
much influenced by the theories of “dynamic symmetry,” but 
his robust and healthy spirit was a positive influence. Rock- 
well Kent (b. 1882) painted the vastness and grandeur of win- 
try seas and coasts with sharp distinction and a measured seme 
of scale. Later, he concentrated upon wood engravings, which 
influenced a w'hole generation of illustrators. Guy P^ne du 
Bois (1884-1958) developed from The Eight, was influenced 
by such European social reporters as Fomin and Stcinlen. 
and became a significant figure among the socially conscious 
painters. His satiric genre paintings employ a simplified figure 
style with directness and precision. Leon Kroll (b. 1884) con- 
tinued the classic tradition of figure painting. His statuesque 
nudes are touched w'ith sentiment and realized with some (if 
the coloristic warmth of the Renoir tradition, (ilenn (). Cole- 
man (1887 1932), like Henri, Sloan, and Bellows, found in cm 
streets and city dwellers a rich source of material. More than an\ 
of these, however, he responded to the structural preoccupation'^ 
of modernism, eventually developing effective and relatively im- 
personal symbols of the solids and spaces of the urban scent 

Regnmalism. The post-World War I mood, which led tin 
nation into a program of political and economic isolationism, 
stimulated a return to a new kind of nationalism in paintinc' 
This was a self-conscious flight from the internationalism that 
had reached its height in the Armory' Show and in the w'holt- 
sale residence of American artists in Europe (particularly m 
Paris), and was, in addition, an equally self-conscious repudia- 
tion of the big city as a center and source of artistic inspira- 
tion. 'rhe movement, w'hich reached its high-w'ater mark in 
the 1930s, is known as “regionalism,” and is particularly a-^- 
Rociated with a group of Middle Western painters. It exerted 
a powerful influence on the government-subsidized art of tlie 
depression yc-ars. 

’rhoma.s Hart Benton (b. 1889), one of the most prolific snJ 
outspoken members of this group, experimented along contem- 
porary European lines before World War 1 but rejected thif 
approach after the war and developed a strongly plastic anec- 
dotal style, which found expression in several important mural 
cycle.s. His figure compositions, in which formal distortion ^ 
touched with caricature, develop from central compositional 
movements, with bulging forms and rather self-conscious rusli‘ 
.subject matter (PL. 122). Grant Wood (1892-1942) was a skill- 
ful illustrator, with a sense of humor and a nostalgic fcelmi^ 
for the rural side of Middle Western life (i*L. 122), His 
IS precise and overcalculnted, but sprightly in content and 
mock-heroic in its attitude toward events of early American 
history. John Steuart Curry (1897-1946), who started as a 
magazine illustrator, exploited the rural sights and character* 
of the Middle West with honesty and delight. From a formal 
point of view, however, his paintings arc often casual and sel- 
dom go far beneath the surface quality of things. 
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The American Scene. One Rroup of artists may be charac- 
terized as “scene painters.” In various ways they recorded the 
society around them: some with impersonal observation, some 
with romantic insiRht, others with dramatic movement. 

Edward Hopper (q.v.) has recorded with extraordinary 
clarity the structure and content of certain aspects of American 
life. Victorian houses and streets, the loneliness ol the individual 
lost in the anonymity of city life, the prccisi qualities of cer- 
tain atmospheric effects, are presented with a cool objectivity 
which yet allows for a stronj? scn.se of personal mood (pl. 122). 
C'harlcs Uurchfield is considered under another category, but 
m his middle period hr also made important contributions to 
this development in American art. Ref^inuld Marsh (1 8(18-1954) 
devoted to New York City somethinK of the same attention 
which Benton, Wood, and Curry applied to Middle Western 
rural life. An excellent fijpire draftsman, he found his themes 
in crowded city streets, beaches, burlesque shows, amusement 
parks. There is an almost baroque opulence in his figure style, 
abundant and vigorous in'character. The Soycr brothers, Moses 
(b. 1898) and Raphael (b. 1899), have developed a vein of city 
j?enre, often stressing the more lyric and reflective characteris- 
tics of working people and dancers. Some of the relaxed quality 
of late impressionistic work is retained in their painting. Isabel 
Bishop (b. 1902) has painted women wdth amplitude and sen- 
sivity. She turned to the working woman in the city for her 
themes, hut treated this material not as social criticism or even 
as s(K:ial analysis, but rather as a formal esthetic problem. 

(fovemment and Art. The depression of the 1930s, and the 
relief policies of the Roosevelt administration, introduced a 
program of government sponsorship of art which lasted until 
the entrance of the United States into World War II. For a 
numbet of years, no other modern government so exten, lively 
subsidized contemporary art. The Federal art projects were 
earned out through a nationwide system of regional commit- 
tees, employing an excellent system of rompctitmns open to 
all artists. The extremely conservative taste that had controlled 
individual guvemmental commissions in the past was by no 
means followed exclusively, nor were tlie new commissions 
confined exclusively to mural and sculptural decorations of 
pulilic buildings. Easel painting and graphics, as well as the 
visual recording of many aspects of the American past (in the 
Index of American Design), were important parts of the program. 
It should he remembered that this government patronage was 
first of all a relief measure, a plan to give work to the uncm- 
plovcd. While there were certainly commissions awarded to 
artists who w'cre not equipped fully to realize the opportunities 
given them, there were many excellent works commissioned 
an<l widely distributed, and many young artists were given 
i'upport and encouragement at a crucial stage of their careers. 

'I'his promising program was canceled by the war and has 
never been resumed. Ciovemmental art commissions are again 
av\arded on the earlier noncompetitive, usually very conserv- 
ative, basis. Governmental plans and funds for the organiza- 
tion and circulation of exhibitions of American art in other 
countries have been limited. 


Mid-2oth-century Painting on Social Themes. The work 
of The Eight and of the regionniists is part of a continuing 
tradition in American art. Mid-zoth-ccntury painting with socio- 
logical implication.^ has centered more and more on problems 
of urban living and has tended to develop 8>mibolic overtones. 

Ben Shahn (q.v.) is the major figure among artists who 
ha\c devoted themselves to the expression and realization of 
tbc American social scene. His powerful and individual drafls- 
niiinship, his insight into unique personal characteristics, the 
freshness of his vision, and the unexpected subject matter of 
juuch of his work m^e it invariably noteworthy (i»L. 120). 
igbly personalized figures are given symbolic signifituince in 
paintings and drawings. Stimulated by a strong sense of 
social justice, he has often used his art as a vehicle for prop- 
•igundistic effort. Adolph Dehn (b. 1895), primarily a water- 
J^’orist and lithographer, was influenced by Pascin and Grosz, 
his works are without their bitterness and disillusionment. 


He relics in pa)'t on a sharp sense of the grotesque and a warm 
feeling for the unique quality of specific environmental factors. 
William Gropper (V). 1897) made his reputation as a cartoonist 
for liberal magazines and newspapers, and continued such 
themes in his paintings. Me was influenced by Bmegcl and 
Daumier. His use of a syrnhi.i)-- type of figure construction, 
which relates to his wurk as a caricaturist, is incisive and deco- 
rative. Philip Eveigfxiii (b. t a humanist of the most ex- 
pansive kind, has often expressnl social protest in his subject 
matter, but hi.s work is also fantastic, sensuous, humorous, melo- 
dramatic, abundant, and uno\p<*cted. invariably full of ideas, 
Evergood lias developed a peculiarly personal kind of mythol- 
ogy. Robert Ciwathme^ (b. 1903) ha.s reveslcd the life of the 
Southern Negro in smoothly finished and carefully adjusted 
compositions, with large .^reas of pure color; liis is a decorative 
and abstract handling of realistic themes. Paul Cadmus (b. 1905) 
has proved a sharp observer of society in some of its most offen- 
sive aspects. The brutality and vulgarity of his figures arc 
conveyed in a slickly efficient style. An intensely physical, 
materialistic quality underlies all his work, which derives from 
Renaiasance prototypes in specific constniction and composi- 
tion. Anton Refregier (b. 1905) successfully developed themes 
common to the socially conscious painters in a number of large 
and ambitious mural compositions, explicit in content, genuinely 
architectural in composition. Joseph Hirsch (b. 1910) has given 
monumental dignity to city characters and episodes of city 
life. His work, which is serious and significant, shows a strong 
sense of structural composition. Mitchell Siporin (b. 1910) has 
handled social themes in more symbolic terms, using an ex- 
pressive distortion in his closelv organized work. Jack Levine 
(b. 1915) has found dramatic situations and characters in the 
American city environment (pl. 123). His early works are 
heavily but effectively satirical, often with bitter undercurrents; 
his later ones tend to he more urbane in their social comment, 
lie has retained a brilliant pscudo-imprcssionistic style and 
ha^ enlarged the concept of illustrational painting to monumen- 
tal proportions, lacoh LawTcnce (b. 1917) has dealt with the 
character and the social significance of the American Negro 
with authority. His style is sharp and distinct, with a certain 
primitive directness of vision which insists on the s ignificance 
of each separate form. 

Europeans in t'hr United .States. The immigration of im- 
portant Ev»ropean painters in the 20lh century has had a sig- 
nificant influence A few came during and after World War I; 
n gi'eat manv more as a result of the political upheavals in 
(icrmany during the IQ30S. 

Jules Pascin (1885-1930), one of the first important Euro- 
pean painters to come to the United States, was a Bulgarian 
w’ho began as an illustrator m Germany, lived for many years 
in l^ans, and came to America m 1014. He was a bitter and 
ironic spirit, not at home in any of theM* environments, a sen- 
sitive draftsman, and a painter of nervous intensity. His studies 
of w'omen, which relate to Lautrcc, liavc an unusual and often 
painful intensity. Nicholas Vasilieff (b. 1892), a Russian who 
came to the Ignited States in 1923, combines sophistication of 
color and paint handling with a certain naiVetd of vision. 

Throughout the 1930^ and 1040s European painters of stat- 
ure appeared in America and made themselves part of the 
American scene. In most cases they had already made crucial 
contributions to 20th-century art; m others it was only after 
thi-v reached the United States that they found complete ful- 
fillment. Hans Hofmann (h. 1880) came from Germany in 
1930, and has been influential both as artist and as teacher. 
His vehemcni style is abstract but closely related to firsthand 
visual experiences. The materials are handled with plosive 
vigor, with impulsive passages that battle against strict geo- 
metric barriers (iM.. 124). Cleorge Grosz (1892-1959), who arrived 
m 1932, is knowm chiefly for bitter and probmg drawings and 
water colors expressing the desperation and intensity of Ger- 
man life during and after World W’ar I. After his arrival he 
explored the destructive elements of the times as well as a 
grandiose and academic figure style. Joseph Albers (b. 1888), 
one of the pioneer teachers at the Bauhaus in Weimar and 
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Dessau, came to the United States in 1933. His influence on 
basic studio training has been great. His penetrating studies 
of color and of the effects of space and movement upon form 
have influenced a whole generation of younger designers. His 
work is severe, geometric, full of visual -spatial illusions, with 
little concern for the inherent qualities of pigment. Lyonel 
Feininger (q.v.), though bom in New York, lived more than 
fifty years of his long life in Germany, and was the first painter 
on the staff of the Bauhaus. He reestablished himself in the 
United States in 1936. In his paintings, small in scale but 
extraordinarily spacious in implication, he seems to search for 
an architectural order in the world of nature. He extends 
planes of objects into infinity. The city and the sea provide 
his themes (pl. 115). Yves Tanguy (i900“55), one of the 
founders of surrealism in France, came to the United States 
in 1939. He created a world of extreme complexity, with bone- 
like but intensely vital forms that struggle with each other and 
grow organically in limitless spatial surroundings. The smooth 
surfaces and disciplined execution control a content which is 
tense and mysterious. Piet Mondrian (q.v.), the pioneering 
Dutch painter who represents one of the most severe phases 
of nonobjective art, spent the last four years of his life m New 
York. A number of precisionists were influenced by him. Max 
Beckmann (1884-1950), one of the most powerful of the Ger- 
man expressionists, spent his last three years in the United 
States. He created magnificent figure compositions, with a per- 
sonal and significant symbolism, expressed with a directness 
that at times was ruthless, though he was also capable of state- 
ments of great delicacy. 

Many other important painters came to America from other 
countries for longer or shorter periods. Fernand L^ger, Marc 
Chagall, and Max Ernst (qq.v.) were all active in the United 
States, while such international figures as Am^d^e Ozenfant 
(b. 1886), L&szld Moholy-Nagy (q.v.), who developed the In- 
stitute of Design in Chicago, Pavel Tchelitchev (1898-1957), 
Salvador Dali (q.v.), and Roberto Matta Echaurren (b. 1911) 
established themselves there. 

In the late twenties and thirties the two most significant 
figures in the Mexican renaissance of large-scale fresco paint- 
ing, Jose ('lemente Orozco and Diego Rivera (qq.v.), received 
important mural commissions in the Ignited States, and exerted 
a decided influence on American painters of social themes, 
Rufino Tamayo (q.v.) did some important work in New York. 

The Preci8ionist.s. A significant tradition in much American 
painting has been a style that reflects the efficiency and smooth 
organization of certain aspects of American life. In one sense 
this IS an esthetic respon-sc to the unportance <if the machine 
and its effects; in another, it is the continuation of a much 
older tradition of exacting craftsmanship. 'I 'he so-called *‘pre- 
cisionists" often avoid the human element as such, and, though 
they lisc characteristically “American” themes, they seem not 
so much painters of the American scene as painters of a type 
of seeing which is typical of one aspect of the American charac- 
ter. Of artists already mentioned in other connections who 
belong to this group are Charles Demuth and, to some degree, 
Edward Hopper. 

Charles Shecler (b. 1883) has shown a vision that is clear, 
cool, efficient, well-organized, and completely indigenous. His 
themes arc characteristically Am<Tican, whether he depicts 
the city, well-ordered farms, shipboard scenes, or colomal proto- 
types. His logical and sensitive style is a functional adaptation 
of precise vision and rigorous organization. Georgia O’Keeffe 
(1S87-1959), painting with smooth surfaces and delicate gra- 
dations of color and value, has exhibited an intense visual 
awareness of her surroundings (PL. 116). She often startles us 
by enormously concentrated views, in unexpected scale, of 
objects that we seldom see isolated. Bones, the stamens of 
flowers, the distant horizon, the silhouettes of lonely farm 
buildings, acquire a startling and symbolic significance through 
this kind of handling. Niles Spcnccr (1893-1952) was a master 
of architectural organization. In his works pure planes, sharp 
edges, complex but logical relationships of engineering struc- 
tures, are handled with austere decision. Louis Guglielmi 


(b. 1906) has used the immaculate surfaces and deliberate or- 
ganization of the precisionist tendency for different purposeii. 
He deals with social problems, and introduces surrealistic and 
abstract elements in a consciously disturbing fashion. Walter 
March (b. 1907) is one of the great interpreters of the machine. 
Superficially, his work may seem limited to painstaking rep- 
resentation, but purely material elements are always given 
deeper significance in his paintings, which become symbols of 
an ordered way of life, functioning in proper and inevitable 
sequence. He suggests the constructive genius of the 20th cen- 
tury. The most brilliant of the younger precisionists is Andrew 
Wyeth (h. 1917). His rural New England subject matter is 
strongly illustrational, his handling of the painter’s material 
impersonal; he is engrossed with the most minute details of 
visual sensations. He exploits unexpected physical relation- 
ships of objects and personalities. The work of Bernard Perlin 
(b. 1918), one of the many mid-century painters who have found 
a source of inspiration in the great architectural monuments 
of classical antiquity and of Renaissance Italy, is meticulous, 
strongly decorative, with rich connotations and romantic over- 
tones. In the work of Carlyle Brown (b. 1919), a painter of 
disciplined still lifes, often with Italianate motifs, formal rela- 
tionships are emphasized. These elements merge with a dream- 
like world of the imagination, so that the distinction between 
the actual and the visionary is broken down. 

Formal Abstract and Nonobjective Painters. The inter- 
national movements that led to constructivism and purism in 
Europe had their counterparts in the United States in the 
work of those artists who stressed severe or formal abstract 
and nonobjective designs. Related to the precisionists, but 
without their reliance on descriptive subject matter, is Stuart 
Davis (b. 1894), who exhibited in the Armory Show at a very 
early age. The neon-bright color, the sharp edges and geo- 
metric forms, the startling emphasis on the shapes of letters 
and inscriptions, the visual jokes and puns and shocks of his 
compositions, the insolently impersonal surface and lack of tex- 
ture, all combine to form a brilliant individual idiom (pl. izh). 

T'he presence in the United States of some of the leaders 
of abstract and nonobjective art in Europe, such as Feininger, 
Albers, and Moholy-Nagy, has not been without influence. 

Fritz Glarner (b. 1899), of Swiss birth, represents a classic 
point of view in opposition to the romanticism and expres- 
sionism surrounding him. Ills geometric compositions, with 
precise cutout color areas woven together, stem from Mon- 
drian, but have greater movement, tension, and spatial sug- 
gestion. George L. K. Morris (b. 1905) has been interested in 
the expression of deep space in abstract geometric terms. Hr 
plays three-dimensional space against surface pattern, develop- 
ing symbolic types of perspective that are ample and moving* 
I. Rice Pereira (b. 1907) is also an artist of geometric composi- 
tions, elegantly and distinctly composed. She has made in- 
teresting experiments in the use of new materials (plastics, 
glass), and in introducing actual spatial contrast as well as 
purely visually realized space. The work of Attilio Saleinme 
(1911-55) is characterized by immaculate surfaces and ordered 
geometric compositions of thin, sticklike forms, infused with a 
curious humanistic personality, enigmatic and disturbing. Ad 
Reinhardt (b. 1913) organizes closely related areas of color in 
rigorously controlled compositions, self-consciously excluding 
all traces of associated ideas in an effort to achieve complete 
esthetic purity, jimmy Ernst (b. 1920) has used abstract forms 
with much more emotional drive, developing complex structures 
of mechanistic and functional character. 

Influence of the Subconscious. Opposed to those painters 
who reflect American functional efficiency is a varied group 
that in a number of ways has explored the depths of human 
nature, the influence of the subconscious, sometimes symbol- 
ically, sometimes intuitively, sometimes influenced by orthodox 
surrealism, which, however, had little American following- 

Edwin Dickinson (b. 1891) has adapted a brilliant natural* 
istic method to strikingly modem usages. Though a fig^^^ 
painter in the old-fashioned sense, he can by no means be 
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considered an academic survival, in view of the strange con- 
tent and unexpected juxtapositions he infuses into his work. 
The works of Ivan 1 ^ Lorraine Albright (b. 1897) are meticu- 
lously detailed, probing, and comprehensive. Achieved slowly 
and thoughtfully, they look as if they had aged during the 
actual process of creation; they express the corruption of the 
flesh, the material accumulations of life, with haunting strange- 
ness (PL. 123). The same life which pulses in a kind of 
final extremity in Albright’s human forms illumines the rejected 
iiibhish which piles up in his still-life compositions. Kay Sage 
(h. 1898) expresses the mystery of deep space in smooth com- 
positions involving complex structures that look rigorously 
functional, but whose use and meaning are obscure. Kurt 
Seligmann (b. 1900), of Swiss origin, took part in the develop- 
ment of surrealism in Paris in 1929. He is the creator of in- 
tensely animated forms, which, though nonhumanistic, show a 
personality and movement of specific character. Peter Blume 
(b. 1906) has painted slowly and with intense thought and care 
a small group of nuyor cahvases, each rich in physical and 
symbolic content (PL. 123). His point of view is encyclopedic, 
his vision microscopic. There are unexpected contrasts of real- 
istic and dreamlike imagery, deep linear perspective, a smooth 
impersonality of surface treatment, and at times a profound mas- 
tery' of subconscious symbolism. The work of Loren Maciver 
(I). 1909), one of the most poetic painters of her time, is thin 
and elegant in physical form, boldly imaginative in conception, 
concerned with ultimates and absolutes. It sometimes contains 
startling images in which familiar forms are presented from 
possible, but unconventional, points of view: looking straight 
up into space, straight down into depths, very close at detailed 
surfaces ordinarily seen only as parts of larger complexes 
(iM.. 121). Alton Pickens (b. 1917) has created some of the 
most disturbing images of the time. There is intense physical 
realism in the detailed presentation of materials in his work; 
hut a strange deformity and aggressive nightmarish quality 
previ-nt logical interpretation; the ominous and the tragic mingle 
strangely with the humorous and the grotesque. The work of 
loM'pli (ilasco (b. 1925) reveals an individual vision combining 
the simplicity of the primitive with the complexity of the highly 
sophisticated. With a sumptuous color sense, a highly personal 
niLthoJ of composition, which controls huge central areas by 
tun knots of detailed elements at the extremities, he has evolved 
a ilisturhing individual style. The so-called “magic realists,” 
liiWf developed a style of meticulous descriptive realism with 
siirriidiRt overtones, achieving startling clarity and dreamlike 
strangeness with their smooth surfoces, rapt figures, and ar- 
rcsti-d movements. To this group belong Jared French (b, IQ05) 
and (ieorge ^Pooker (b. 1920), 


Visionaries and Others. Painters of intense inner vision 
liave been among the most interesting personalities of the first 
Imlf of the century. Mark Tobey (b. 1890) has developed a 
uniquely personal handwriting, which becomes an eflective 
svmhol for the hidden physical structure of the material world 
»nd, m addition, a portent of spiritual significance (pl. 121). 

painting has moved from representational motifs to delicate, 
intricate, surface linear patterns, no longer descriptive in an 
"rtlH)dox sense, but strongly organic in effect. Charles Burch- 
bt'ld fb. 1893), a visionary of a totally different kind, at one 
iinic seemed to belong to the group of American scene painters. 
Hr has painted, in monumental water colors, rows of Victorian 
'Uv houses and landscapes; he has developed strongly s>inbolic 
shapes within the terms of his descriptive details; he has 8trcs.sed 
the growth of organic forms, the intense fruitfulness of the 
hfHl\ of nature (pl. 121). A kind of mystical pantheism informs 
thi niultitudinous objects in his compositions with flowing life. 
^f‘nnctl\ Callahan (b. 1906) has developed a style in which 
lonns of rocky cliffs, the fluid movement of waves, the va- 
activity of clouds, combine in mysterious visions. Figures, 
n small in scale, aeem to be incorporated within these larger 
'^juvernents. Morris Graves (b. 1910) has expressed his vision 
uf a universal mysticism through the forms of birds, waves, 
trees — tiu-Qygjj spirit of these forms rather than their 
<^xtcmal shells (pl. 124). He has been influenced by the Orient, 


not only in the quality of his mysticism, but in his ink brush 
stroke, of an Oriental variety: flowing, nervous, sensitive, con- 
tinuous. William Baziotes (b. 1912) invokes fantastic organic 
movements and shapes; he is not descriptive in any usual sense 
of the term, but his mventions recall plant forms, the movement 
of water, and organic developments (pl. 127). The application 
of paint is thin and elegant, with subtly modeled large areas, 
often of uninterrupted <:oli.-r. 

A considerable number of artists in different areas of the 
modem school have responded to such varied influences as 
expressionism (Burliuk, Adler, Rnitner, Bloom, and Burlin), 
romanticism (Kuniyoshi, Congdon, Lebrun, and Watkins), magic 
realism (I.<evi and Greene), and Fauvism (Avery). 

David Burliuk (h. 1882) had a career in Russia, Munich, 
and Paris before he rame t*. the United States, where he united 
elements of futurism and mechanism with impressionistic color, 
expreasionistic emotion, academic realism, and Old World mythol- 
ogy, all of this handled with an engaging naivete. Paul Burlin 
(b. 1886) has reflected many of the preoccupations of his genera- 
tion, with a late period characterized by strongly and arbitrarily 
composed figures infused with intensity and emotion and by 
a tendency to exploit the intrinsic qualities of the medium. 
Karl Ktiaths (b. 1891) has developed a formal btill life that 
carries the purely plastic possibilities of mass, space, and color 
relationships to extreme degrees of sophistication. The themat- 
ic material harks back to the artist’s Middle Western origins 
or to the seacoast; these coruiocations, however, are largely lost 
in the final achievement. Yasuo Kuniyoshi (1893-1953), bom 
in Japan, had a remarkably fresh vision, a combination of the 
directness of the naive or instinctive artist with the sophistica- 
tion and self-consciousness of his generation (pl. 123). The 
world of reality and the world of make-believe seem to mingle 
in his work; he was fascinated with acrobats and festival scenes. 
A stylist of a completely different type is Milton Avery (b, 1893), 
who, while remaining always clo.se to the stimulus of the world 
of nature, lias expressed himself with large, simplified, thinly 
painted, deconitivelv shaped areas, particularly sensitive in color 
relationships. Franklin Watkins (b. 1894) has shown a mastery 
of the expressive human face and figure rare among contem- 
porary painters, of whom he is one of the few considered seri- 
ously as a portrait painter. He frequently used a peculiarly 
drainatic and expressive kind of distortion. Turning to some 
of the great religious tlicmes, he produced symbolic forms of 
sober strength and power. Abraham Ratlner (b. 1895) lived 
for 20 years in France, where he was in the forefront of post- 
World War I movements. Ills work is marked by a rare sense 
of content that makes him one of the most serious and com- 
pelling painters of his time. He is deeply interested in Biblical 
themes. He has createil a group of expressive v'>vr8onal s\Tiibols 
which, unlike many contemporary symbols, have moving com- 
munic4itive power. There is a stained-glasslike brilliance and 
luminosity in his painting, which is sumptuous and generous 
in treatment (pl. 124). Samuel Adler (b. 1898) has shown him- 
self a sensitive composer of abstract paintings that retain a 
compa.s8ionate knowledge of human personality and a firm 
structural awareness of the physical forms of nature. He plays 
infinite variations on closely knit color harmonies. Rico Lebrun 
(b. iqoo), a powerful draftsman who finds in the human figure 
and in human emotions the matenal for dramatic expres.sion, 
has treated many aspects of the theme of the Crucifixion, at 
times with overwhelming effect (i*L. 124V He combines the 
sensitive and the vi«dcnt in a strange way, often with raw emo- 
tional power. Julian Levi (b. 1900) has painted sea and shore 
and the drifting objects of these regions with great perceptive- 
ncss, and, like every true artist, transcends these forms as 
material objects and translates them into larger symbolic t^rms. 
His work is texturally rich. Lee Gatch (b. 1902) has demon- 
strated a remarkably individual vision. His paintings seldom 
lose a close sense of involvement with the primary personal 
experience of visual material, though the development is a very 
abstract one. He has expressed structure and movement and 
space relationships with skill and often with distinct novelty. 
His color is exhilarating. Karl Zerbe (b. 1903), bom in Ger- 
many, has passed through many artistic phases, both technically 
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and in thematic material. One of the chief interpreters of the 
American city scene, he has painted mechanistic forms and 
flashing artificial lights, rejecting individual humanity in an 
architecturally conceived style that finally turned to the ab- 
stract. John Heliker (b. 1909), after a period of social studies, 
has developed an extremely abstract style, in ivhich landscape 
and architectural themes of deep personal significance are car- 
ried to a high pictorial level with taste and elegance. Arthur 
Osver (b. IQ12), a painter of the city, first made his reputa- 
tion with vigorous monumental compositions built up of roof 
tops and chimneys. These became more and more involved 
from a spatial point of view. A later period in Italy caused 
him to turn to richer, more emotional color and to a more 
fluent method. William Congdon (b. 1912) has used architec- 
tural themes (generally European) and extraordinarily rich and 
durable material structures. He has exploited an unusual use 
of metallic paint, and suggests the vast scab* and antiquity of 
many of his themes with power and a tleep lavalike inner rich- 
ness. Hyman Bloom (b. 1913) has probed deeply into human 
consciousness and physical being, 'rhere is a strange obses- 
sion with death — often violent — and decomposition in his 
work (PL. 127). He has a powerful imagination, a sumptuous 
appreciation of the material possibilities of pigment and color, 
and a profoundly serious approach. Stephen Greene (b. 1918) 
first attracted attention with paintings that dealt with cripples 
and other maimed figures, involved in mazes of ladders or 
boxes, which seemed to symbolize the perplexities of modern 
life. Later, while retaining the same complex humanistic sym- 
bolism, his painting became less literal, more colorful, more 
fluent and expressive. David Aronson (b. 1923) has created a 
dense pictorial language, often employing Old 'Festament themes, 
with packed meaningful details. He expresses the importance 
and dignity of the human being, the power of the human will. 

Abstract Expressionism, One of the most characteristic kinds 
of painting of the mid-ccntury is that in which abstract or 
nonobjective forms are developed for intuitive, personal, expres- 
sive reasons, often much influenced by the inherent qualities 
of the medium itself. Indeed, among the younger artists the 
idea that the work of art in some measure ‘‘creates itself” has 
gained currency. Recognition of the inner life and character of 
the medium employrd, the utilization of accidental effects, the 
conception of the artist as an almost passive instrument, the 
feeling that the process or development is more important than 
the end result, are essential elements of the cult of active and 
direct participation in artistic operations for their own sake 
rather than for what they lead to. The arrival of Hans Hofmann 
in the United States in 1930 provided a powerful stimulus in 
this direction. 

Bradley Walker Tomlin (1899-1953) developed a rich and 
suggestive surface style, related to calligraphic movement, with 
haunting, intimations of hidden symbolism. At an earlier stage 
he had suggested humanistic images, but these were lost in 
the rich interplay of form and color, often characterized by 
bold and fanciful circular forms contrasted against a strongly 
angular skeleton. In the work of Adolph Gottlieb (b. 1903) 
patterns of grids arc superimposed one upon another (ri.. 121). 
Spatial relationships are developed with exciting suggestions of 
both linear and formal nature, and also by movement of color. 
Some of the shapes suggest primitive ideographs; they seem to 
constitute a hidden, personal symbolism, characteristic of the 
work of many contemporary' calligraphic artists. Mark Rothko 
(b. 1903) has covered large canvases with films of pure color, 
u.sually roughly rectangular and conforming to the basic out- 
line of the picture plane. I’hcse color areas have an extraor- 
dinary quality of almost disembodied purity as they float in 
limitless space and allow the spectator to submerge himself in 
a pure, eolor-.spaee experience. Arshile Gorky (1904-48) was 
one of the most influential of the abstract expressionists. He 
went through an early representational phase that led to in- 
creasingly abstract works, which, however, never lost a pas- 
sionate feeling of human emotion and organic growth and 
movement. The highly articulate forms from which he builds 
his compositions have a quality of urgency and compulsion 


(PL. 127). Willem de Kooning (b. 1904) advanced from forceful 
nonobjective painting to a violent and aggressive handling of 
humanistic imagery. His work provides an excellent demon- 
stration that contemporary expressionism is not about certain 
subjects, but that it U in its own right. The pigment has 
authority and maximum character; the paintings arc constructed 
with vehement energy and life-giving power (pl. 127). Lawrence 
Kupferman (b. 1909) has been deeply interested in the patterns 
and forms produced by the flowing of all kinds of liquids 
water, paint, blood, sap, clouds. He has also found the study 
of microscopic forms a fruitful source for artistic expression. 
'Fhis combination has resulted in a nonobjective style that seems 
to be part of the larger experience of nature itself and to havt' 
symbolic significance beyond its own material richness. Fran^ 
Kline (b. 1910) has painted monumental, tensely balanced struc- 
tures in austere black and white. The big scale, the aggressivt* 
intensity of the imagery, the violent handling of the material, 
the sense of lost or hidden forms obliterated by what remains, 
the overtones of Oriental ideographic forms, are all part of his 
approach. Jackson Pollock (q.v.) was in some ways the most 
influential of the re.stle.s8 creators of his type. His reputation 
was founded on a senes of huge canvases upon which complex 
swirls of paint interwove in endless movements and patterns 
The forms seem to suggest the inflnitc detail and the endless 
proliferation of life itself. An intuitive or in.stinctive kind of 
structure controls these tumultuous w'orks (pl. 125). Philip 
Guston (b. 1912), after creating a sensitive, highly stylized, 
method of presenting the human figure in symbolic composi- 
tions, turned to a completely nonobjectivc style chanictcnzril 
by the most minute adjustments of color and texture, often 
within a severely limited scale. Coirado Marca-Relli (b. 1913) 
IS best known for monumental collages, heavily built up of 
canvas of slightly varying color qualities, with small areas of 
black paint hiding beneath; a strange sort of lumbering per- 
sonality emerges from these enigmatic works. In another vein, 
hi* has also painted smooth urban scenes, faceless and lacking in 
recognizable humanity, suggesting somehow the bleakness and 
emptiness of certain aspects of modem life. Robert Motlierwcll 
(b. 1915) has developed a personal imagery which allows in- 
tuitive vision full scope. He often uses the collage as a medium, 
with strong contrasts of texture. Theodoros Stanios (b. 1922) 
has never departed completely from direct contact with natiirr, 
but has expressed it with large and simplified gestures. 

Graphic Art after 1913. The principal developments al- 
ready discussed were paralleled in the graphic arts. Many of 
the same artists made some of their most important statements 
in this field. Marin, Feininger, Bellows, and Dchn, in various 
ways, were consistently active as print makers, while Pascin, 
Kuniyoshi, Grosz, Marsh, and Shahn have been particularly 
noteworthy in the production of independent drawings. The 
important influence of Kent on book illustration, of Robinson 
and Gropper on the political and social cartoon, should also 
be noted. During the period when regionalism was an active 
force, there was an emphasis on lithography as a “democratic 
medium in furthering artistic movements. C»eorge O. (‘‘Pop") 
Hart ( 1868“ 1933), in his racy and observant drawings and 
water colors, was an independent figure, while the sharp so- 
cial judgments and prolific lithographs of I^eggy Bacon (b. i^ 95 ) 
were characteristic. 

One of the remarkable developments of the mid-centurx' 
has been the enlargement of the field of graphics, which has 
changed the medium from a reproductive, academic one to 
dynamic form of creative expression, marked by an intense 
preoccupation with technical innovations. Here a key ngurf 
has been the English arlisl Stanley William Hayter (b. 1901I 
who, first in Paris and later (from 1940) in New York, exerU'd 
great influence through his group, ‘‘Atelier 17,” which carried 
on extensive research in soft-ground textures, relief etchmtJ. 
and other combined techniques. Mauricio Lasansky (b. t 9 * 4 j 
came to the United States from Argentina in 1943 and foundry 
his graphics workshop at the State University of Iowa in i 945 - 
He has trained and inspired a whole generation of stucientf* 
who have spread an enthusiasm for the new kind of grapb»c» 
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throughout the country. Their compositions have often in- 
troduced exprcssioniatic, surrealistic, and abstract elements, 
always based on complex intaglio techniques. 

The old concept of the print as a small-scale black-and- 
white object is largely gone; recent prints have turned more 
and more to color and are frequently monumental in size. 
All the major techniques — intaglio, relief, lithography, scrig- 
raphy, woodcut — have moved into a full -color development. 
New techniques are appearing: the cellocut, lucite engraving, 
color printing with encaustic crayons. Many techniques may 
be employed upon a single plate. 

Among other artists who have made distinguished contribu- 
tions to the intaglio print are Adja Yunkers (b. iQOo), Gabor 
Peterdi (b. 1902), and Andr^ Raez (b. 1916). Boris Margo 
(b. 1902) IS the inventor of the cellocut. Among a remarkable 
jjroup of artists who have given the woodcut new dimensions 
arc Louis Schankcr (b. 1903), Antonio Frasconi (b. 1919)1 Scong 
Moy (b. 1921), and Leonard Baskin (h. 1922). Edmond Casa- 
rella (b. 1920) has used the paper relief cut with bold distinction. 
Sister Mary Corita has expressed a deep interest in meaningful 
content in a series of brilliant serigraphs. 
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Allen S. WULLKK 

Sculpture, a. From the i8th century to the Armory Show. 
^'Xcept for a few wood carvers and tombstone cutters, there 
"'cre no native sculptors in the United States in the early days 
^til William Rush (1756-1833) began his career as a carver 

ship figureheads in Philadelphia about 1780-90. Although 


two academies of art were founded in the United States early 
in the 19th century (at Philadelphia in 1805 and in New York 
in 1803), these little institutions were principally for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of paintings. Both of them imported collections 
of plaster casts of Greek and Roman sculpture from the Mus6e 
Napoleon. These casts, although they haK little importance 
as sources of inatructiot\ Tor young sculptors, reflected the 
ruling taste of the time, which formed the style of our early 
sculptors and their ideas about the art. Actually, most of the 
young Americans who wanted to study sculpture (e.g., John 
Frazee, 1790-1852, and Thomas Crawford, 1813-57) learned 
wliat they knew about stone carving from the marble yards 
where tombstones and building blocks were cut; and their 
knowledge of the art of modeling was perhaps pii^.ked up ac- 
cidentally from the waxwork efligies of kings and criminals 
displayed m taverns and grogshops by itinerant showmen. 

However, in spite ot the lack ot good art schools and teachers, 
there seem to have been a steadih uicreasing number of young 
men who wished to become sculptors. The art of sculpture 
itself was widely advertised throughout the United States by 
a number of mteresting circumstances. First of 4JI was the 
demand for marble portrait busts and statues ot the great 
national hero George Washington. This brought tlic French 
sculptor Jean Antoine Houdon to the United States in 1785. 
Another visiting sculptor whv>sc enthusiasms and eccentricities 
brought attention to the an wita the Italian Giuseppe Ccracchi 
(1751-1802), who visited Philadelphia ir* 1791-94 and made 
portrait busts of Washington and other political figures. These 
portraits he hoped to incorporate into a fantastic marble monu- 
ment to Liberty. In 1806, two Italian sculptors, Giuseppe 
Franzoni and Giovanni Andrei, were brought over to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to carve sculptural ornaments for the new national 
Capitol then under construction. After the War of 1812, more 
Italian sculptors were imported to work on the Capitol. In 
18 J 6, the State of Nortli C^arolina commissioned /Vntonio Ca- 
nova to make a monumental statue of Washington (unveiled at 
Raleigh m 1821, destroyed by fire in 1831). All these events 
w’ere widely reported in the newspapers and commented on 
by political orators and legislators, who appropriated money 
from the public funds to pay for sculpture. Thus the art of 
sculpture, the importance of sculptors, and the large sums paid 
to sculptors were brought to the attention of the public. 

I'he political separation of the United States from England 
in 1776 did not, of course, end the flow of ideas and cultural 
influences from the mother country. In fact, for the greater 
part of the 19th century, London remained, even as it had 
been in the i8th century, the principal source of American 
ideas about art. In any case, ideas which had been current in 
England for a long time determined the plan of study early 
American sculptors and painters followed. Principal among 
these ideas was the belief that a trip to Italy was indispensable 
for the student of sculpture. The first American to set out 
upon this course was Horatio Grecnough, who left Boston in 
1824 to settle in Florence, where he worked for a number of 
years. Almost every other American sculptor aspired to follow 
his example, and from 1824 to about 1880 many American 
sculptors went to Italy to study. Some of them spent their 
whole lives there, never returning to their native country (e.g., 
Hiram Powers, William Story); others remained in Italy for 
long periods. They were all bound to Italy by many tics, but 
their dependence on trained Italian marble cutters really made 
it more or less impossible for most of them to work anywhere 
else. As long as the patrons and purchasers of sculpture desired 
white marble, the American sculptors (as well as their fellows 
from other countries) were content to remain in Italy. 

The sudden appearance of a group of American sculptors 
from the wildernesses of the New World was considered one 
of the phenomena of 19th-century art history. Before 1835 no 
one in the art centers of Europe had heard of an American 
sculptor, yet within the next two decades at least four American 
sculptors attained some degree of international fame. Horatio 
Greenough (pl. 128) was the first American sculptor to be 
awarded an important commission by the United States govern- 
ment (1832); Hiram Powers won international fame with his 
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Greek Slave (1845; pl. 128), especially after its sensational suc- 
cess at the Crystal Palace Exposition in London in 1851; Thomas 
Crawford received a large commission for sculpture from dte 
United States government in 1853; and William Wetmore Story 
won acclaim at Paris Exposition of 1862 with his Libyan 
Sibyl and his Cnbpatra. 

The sculpture produced by these men in the period 1825-75 
wavers undecided between the cold neoclassic style of Canova 
and the heav>' sentimental realism of Bartolini. In fact, Ameri- 
can sculpture before 1880 — like the sculpture of all European 
countries of that time — was really not much more than a 
provincial branch of Italian sculpture. Antonio Canova him- 
self was the image upon which the first American sculptors 
hoped to model their own lives — his rise from poverty to 
world eminence appealed to the Americans perhaps even more 
than did his white marble gods and nymphs. 

The chief characteristic of American sculpture of the 19th 
century . was its drift from the neoclassic style toward an un- 
compromising realism in answer to the claims of patrons who 
wanted realistic portrait busts. This tendency was much ac- 
celerated after the Civil War by the demands of monument 
committees bent on erecting memorial statues to the heroes 
of the war. Their interest in equestrian monuments also en- 
couraged a number of sculptors to specialize in modeling horses. 
Portrait sculptors who were not sure of their ability to represent 
the subtleties of equine anatomy called in these men to col- 
laborate on their monuments. 

Today, of all the hundreds of American sculptors of the 
time, perhaps only a few can be said to be remembered at all 
or to have established any kind of permament reputation. 
Among these would certainly be Hiram Powers (1805-73), the 
most famous American portrait sculptor of his time (PL. 128); 
Horatio Greenough (1805-52), remembered for his pioneering 
essays on functionalism in art (1853); John Rogers (1829-1904) 
who sold by mail order over eighty thousand plaster copies of 
his statuette groups (pl. 129); Erastus Dow Palmer (1817-1904) 
and John Q. A. Ward (1830-1910), sculptors who never studied 
in Italy; and the extraordinary doctor, William Rimmer (1825- 
74), a sculptor, draftsman, anatomist, and teacher (pl. 128). 

At the Centennial Exposition in Philadcphia in 1876 the 
sculpture display was mamly white marble in the Italian style. 
Seventeen years later, at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893, a whole new generation of American sculptors 
dominated the show, and the old men of marble were quite 
overshadowed by the young men of bronze and plaster of pahs. 
These new young men, trained in the tradition of the Bcaux- 
Arts in Paris, had no hesitation in consigning their Florentine 
and Roman elders to oblivion and proclaiming themselves the 
modem American geniuses of the new age. 

The British rediscovered Paris as a center for art studies 
in the 18508, their attention having been directed there by the 
wellrpublicized visit of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
to tne Exposition Universclle in 1855. In this decade of the 
century there appeared a few American students in the Paris 
art schools — notably Richard Morris Hunt, the architect, his 
brother William Morris Hunt, the painter, and the artist John 
La Farge. In later years all these men held very influential 
positions in the American art world and their advice and 
example sent many hundreds of American artists and architects 
to Paris to study in the Ecole des Beaux-Aita. 

As for sculptors studying in Paris, we find that between 
1855 and 1914 more than 160 American sculptors succeeded 
in exhibiting in the annual Salons. Some of these works were 
awarded honorable mention, a few won medals of the third 
class, and in one or two instances, medals of the second class 
were given to American sculptors. From about 1880 to 1914 
almost every American sculptor of importance established his 
reputation by studying in Paris under one or more of the great 
French masters (Fr^miet, Falgui^re, Chapu, Joufiroy, Dalou) 
and showing his work at the Salon. 

In Paris the young American sculptors, painters, and archi- 
tects were quite dazzled by the financial and social awards of- 
fered to French artists. The positions of prominence and power 
held by artists in the elaborate official fine-arts bureaucracy set 


up by the government of Napoleon III gave Americans a com. 
pletely new concept of the status of the artist. They were 
astonished by the government use of public funds in the sup. 
port and encouragement of the arts, they were impressed by 
the annual Salon with its official ceremonies, the awarding of 
cash prizes, the purchase of works of art by the government, 
the social stir of the grand opening, the long critical accounts 
of the show in the newspapers. 

In fact, one of the principal influences on American an m 
general and on American sculpture in particular during thr 
period 1880-1925 was the organization of the official French 
art world under the Second Empire. American artists trained 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, returning to America in the eighttei 
and nineties, found things in a distressingly disorganized state, 
and they set about remedying the situation by setting up nationui 
organizations which they hoped would unify and regularize th^ 
whole American art world. 

Prime movers in the effort to establish this on an official 
French pattern were the architects, a powerful group which 
became the dominant influence in the American art world, 
men who became the designers, organizers, and planners of 
the Chicago Exposition of 1893. 

Among the groups set up about this time were the National 
Sculpture Society (1893), the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors (1890), and the American Academy m 
Rome (1894). As the founders and charter members of these 
organizations grew older, they failed, as usual, to reckon with 
rebellious youth, and on returning to America, they chose to 
ignore the artistic revolution that took place in Paris after their 
departure. Thus the stage was set for the great battle of modem 
art which exploded in the faces of these conservative groups 
in 1913 with the opening of the Armory Show in New York 

From about 1890 to about 1925 the conservative art organ- 
izations had practically everything their own way. They con- 
trolled the distribution of big commissions, scholarships, and 
prizes. Their ideas dominated the management of art schools, 
exhibitions, art museums, and art periodicals. By all then 
means they established the ruling taste of the period. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, 
designed and decorated by this group, was, of course, essen- 
tially French in style and its buildings and gardens providcil 
the background for a very large and most imposing display ol 
sculpture, also French in style. Exhibiting American sculptors 
(c.g., Daniel Chester French, Frederick MacMonnies, Lonido 
Taft, Bessie Potter Vonnoh) established their reputations befort 
a larger public than any other American artists had ever known. 
The succeeding expositions in Buffalo (1901), St. Louis (i 904 )< 
and in San Francisco (1915) afforded further opportunities for 
more or less the same group to work on large cooperativ(‘ 
projects. The plaster architecture and monumental statuary oi 
these expositions set the style of architecture and sculpture for 
a period of about forty years (1893-1933). 

In these years the most influential men in the American 
art world were such architects as Richard Morris Hunt, Stan- 
ford White, Charles McKim, George B. Post, and Thonus 
Hostings. These men drew their power from the fact that thc\ 
were in a position to make or break any sculptor, painter, mural 
decorator, or designer by giving or withholding commissions 
to decorate buildings. Their power also stemmed from their 
direct personal contact with their clients, the richest and most 
poweil^l men in the country: men who commanded the build- 
ing of Newport palaces, railroad terminals, office buildings, 
banks, monuments, museums, libraries, and public building^- 
Although sculptors were inclined to act like little geniuses in 
public, it is to be noted that when architects spoke the sculptors 
came running. 

One of the far-reaching results of the organization of the 
American art world by the leading architects was the establish- 
ment of many small foundries, kilns, studios, and fi^tories 
where architects could have special furniture, hardware, lighting 
fixtures, textiles, and sculptural ornament made to their order. 
As far as sculpture was concerned, the most important estab- 
lishments of this kind were the Picdxilli studios in New York, 
where stone sculpture in any size or quantity could be turned 
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out by expert Italian stonecutters from small plaster models; 
several bronze foundries which specialized in casting sculpture 
in the best French manner; and a huge studio-factory for the 
production of terra-cotta architectural ornament. 

After the Chicago Exposition of 1893 the architects, painters, 
sculptors, and craftsmen found themselves fully organized and 
ready to take on any kind of job; among the projects on which 
they worked were the planning and decoration of the Library 
of Congress in Washington, and the Appellate Court building 
and the Public Library in New York. 

Beneath the atmosphere of cooperation and complacence in 
the early years of the 20th century the sculptors were actually 
battling among themselves for important monument commis- 
sions. Soon after the turn of the century the sculpture of Rodin 
began to influence the work of a new generation of American 
sculptors, and some venturesome spirits wcie soon to begin 
experimenting in various directions quite unsanctioned by the 
conservatives trained in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Among sculptors, the battle between conservatives and mod- 
ems was particularly virulent, and the sculptors of the Beaux- 
Arts school, led by F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, fought bitterly for 
beauty as they saw it. However, it is to be noted that two 
of the leading sculptors of the time stood independent in 
the face of all the clamor — George Gray Barnard and Gutzon 
Borglum, 

According to the official historians of American art, the 
hi.story of American sculpture does not begin until the ap- 
pearance on the scene of Augustus Saint-Gaudens in the 1870s. 
and much has been written in praise of him and his work. 
However, an examination of his sculpture makes it almost im- 
po8.siblc to understand today how his contemporaries could 
have valued him so very highly as a sculptor. It would seem 
that in his time he was as much overpraised as Hiram Powers 
had been a generation before. Saint-Gaudens’ imagination ap- 
pears now to have been almost entirely pictorial. His sculpture 
IS picturesque rather than sculptural and his best works are 
surely those low-relief profile portraits which in technique fall 
somewhere in tliat indefinite region where two-dimensional 
painting merges with three-dimensional sculpture. His most 
famous works are the statue of Lincoln in Chicago (unveiled 
in 1887). the statue of Admiral Farragiit in New York (1881; 
ri.. 12 q). and the Adams memorial in Rock Creek Cemetery 
(iSgi). 

Among the most prominent sculptors of the conservative 
.school — almost all of them trained in Paris in the Beaux-Arts 
style — were Paul Bartlett (1865-1925), Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
(i848'19o 7), Daniel Chester French (1850-1931), and Frederick 
MacMonnics (1863-1937). Among the wcll-knowm younger men 
who carried on the traditions of the French school, James 
Earle Fraser (1876-1953) and Paul Manship (see below) should 
l)c mentioned. 

A survey of the entire list of American sculptors from 1776 
to igi3 brings one to the inevitable conclusion that although 
there were many very competent men and women carving out 
their careers as sculptors, very few of them ever attained the 
Eigh goals for which they all aimed. It has been suggested 
that perhaps only two men should ultimately be considered as 
approaching greatness as sculptors: George Grey Bernard (1863- 
*938; PL. 1Z9) and Gutzon Borglum (1867-1941). Barnard’s 
chief works are the colossal groups that decorate the Pennsyl- 
^nia State Capitol building at Harrisburg and the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln in Cincinnati; equally important is the ex- 
traordinary collection of medieval sculpture from France that 
he brought to America for the benefit of American students of 
sculpture. This collection was bought by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and is now displayed in The Cloisters with other 
tnedieval works of art. Gutzon Borglum attained the age-old 
anibition of many sculptors by carving whole mountains into 
^ulptured memorials, at Stone Mountain, Chi., and at Mt. 
Hushmore. 

Bjblioo. L. Taft, Hiatory of American Sculpture, New York, 1903; 

Gardner, Yankee Stonecutlert, New York, 1045; O. W. Larkin, Art 
sna Life in Am«rieft. New York. 1949. 

Albert T. Gabdnir 


b. igij tn the mid~ 20 th century. The changes that revolu- 
tionized the held of American sculpture in the first half of the 
aoth century reflect profound shifts in social structure and 
ideology and in the cultural outlook of the sculptor as well 
as in his means of production and relationship to his audience. 
So rapid was the influx of new ideas after World War I that 
it is little wonder that it has taken several decades and gene- 
rations of artists to absorb them and to produce a body of vital 
and mature work. 

Until about the mid-twenties, American sculpture con- 
formed to a “hothouse” esthetic ideal based on the European 
“grand tradition” and as remote :is possible from the raw cner- 
gie4J, dynami.sm, and urban- industrial patterns of American life. 
The split between art and lif<! was reflected in the division 
between the roles of ainst and craftsman, a division that 
separated the sculptor frorr. the actual execution of his work, 
which was in the hands of others Sculptors trained cither in 
Paris at the Ecol<* des Beaux- Art’? or at the American Academy 
in Rome (occasionally by thuse w ho had smdied abroad) found 
ready emp! lyment with the influential and prominent firms of 
architects trained with a similar neoclassical background. With 
lavish commissions assured, such sculptors sc^ up impressive 
establishments eniploying a corps of skilled assistants and an 
array of mechanical devices such as “pointing” machines. 

Subjects for such sculpture were intended to be heroic, 
usually historical, and obviimsly dramatic. In the hands of 
minor artists they also became literary and sentimental. A few 
sculptors, trained in the Rodinesque tradition (but responsive 
to the examples of Daumier and Meunier as well), tried to in- 
troduce an informal manner and native flavor. Mahonri Young 
(1877-1957). .Abastenia Saim Leger Eberlc (1878-1942), and 
Charles Haag (1867-1934) are notable among those who turned 
to genre themes and adopted an impressionist treatment. 

Notable among the pupils of Rodin was Malvina Hoffman 
(h. 1887), a remarkable personality who tempered her essen- 
tially academic heritage b>’ her breadth of mind and phenomenal 
capability in her craft. She is known internationally for her 
vast sculptural project for the Hall of Man in the Field Museum 
(now the Natural History Museum) in Chicago, a study of 
racial types which took the sculptor to the remotest parts of 
Asia and Africa a.s well as Europe and the Americas. Among 
the artists of her generation whose work became known to 
many Americans was the Jugoslav sculptor Ivan MeStrovic 
(b. 1883), whose rugged, profusely detailed, and dramatic work 
had considerable influence in the United States between the 
wars (PL. 130) 

Most successful and influential of the conservative, tradi*"' 
tional sculptors was Paul Manship (b. 1885), whose ideas dom- 
inated the powerful National Sculpture Society, a bulwark of 
conservatism, which counted among ils members most of the 
men w^ho were public figures in the field. Trained in the 
American Academy in Rome, Manship had tempered his neo- 
classsical heritage by deft simplifications and by incorporating 
into suavely modeled bronze surfaces elements of pattern rem- 
iniscent of the arcliaic Greeks (pi.. 130). His Dancer and 
Gazelles in the Toledo Museum typifies the decorative treat- 
ment which exactly accorded with the new emphasis on design 
(usually interpreted as linear, schematic, and elaborated with sur- 
face pattern) that was sweeping all fields, especially architecture, 
in the twenties. The Atlas by Lee Lawrie in New York’s 
Radio City is an even more obviously decontive adaptation of 
the Manship style. 

Manship had his first New York exhibition in 1913* the 
very year of the famous Armory Show, which did so much to 
open the eyes of Americans to the revolutionary art move- 
ments abroad. As the new influences gained headway and were 
consolidated in the twenties and thirties, the battle was joined 
between the conservatives, represented by the National Sculp- 
ture Society, who generally resisted the new developments, 
and a growing number of rebels, grouped informally in such 
organizations as the Clay Club and the later Sculptors Guild 
(both in New York) or fighting individually for some non- 
academic style or personal expression. 

Gaston Lochaisc (q.v.) began working for Manship and 
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other sculptors, executing details of their work. Born in France 
and trained in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux -Arts, he came to 
America in 1906, spent most of his creative life there, and so 
may be claimed as an American sculptor and perhaps the greatest 
the country has developed. His first independent exhibition did 
not take place until igi8. In the interim, while wfirking for 
others, he developed a style of his own. His sculptural obses- 
sion, like Maillol’s, was the female nude, a uniquely lush woman 
who was the very embodiment of fertile womanhood (pl. 130). 

Another Emigre of great influence was Polish-bom Elie Nadel- 
man (1885-1946), who came to the United States in 1916 from 
Paris, where he was already celebrated as the originator of a 
figure style based on geometric elements. One of the rare suc- 
cesses of nonacademic sculpture was Nadelman’s American 
debut in a fashionable Fifth Avenue gallery in 19 iS. His 
heads and figures, composed of spherical volumes and impec- 
cably carved in marble or modeled and cast in bronze, were 
acclaimed by critics and acquired by society people. They in- 
fluenced many artists, among them Hunt Diederich. Although 
Nadelman's geometric element was the curve rather than the 
angle (pl. 130), he insisted he had inaugurated cubism. Whether 
or not this is true, he must be regarded as a pioneer American 
abstractionist. He was also one of the first to develop an in- 
terest in folk sculpture. By 1919 he had become the fashion- 
able portrait sculptor of the day, and in the self-imposed ob- 
scurity of his later years he became obsessed with doll-like 
figures reflecting various archaisms. 

A much more controversial figure and successful portrait 
sculptor was an expatriate American who settled in London 
and startled the English with his radical, eclc*ctic approach to 
design for public monuments. Jacob Epstein (q.v.), born in 
New York in 1880, grasped the expressionist possibilities in 
Rodin's way of modeling a clay surface with nervous pellet- 
built touches, and he developed this manner in a portrait style 
of marked originality. In his dynamic bronze portraits, both 
distortion and light-chewing surfaces serve to heighten resem- 
blance (pl, 131). 

In 1913, the New York Armory Show exploded in the face 
of the complacency of official American sculpture. This hand- 
somely installed, well-publicized, and (surprisingly) financially 
successful exhibition disclosed the whole astonishing range of 
European experiment from the smooth near-gec^metry of a 
Brancusi head to the Gothically elongated forms of Lchmbruck 
and, in between, W’ork by Duchamp-Villon, Bourdelle, Epstein, 
Manola, (iauguin, Matisse, and other rebels. 

It would be only a half-truth to say that these innovations 
represented a discrediting of Rodin and his influence. Rejected 
was his naturalism and extreme romanticism, his disregard for 
the tectonic aspects of sculptural form, his impulse to over- 
come the qualities inherent in a material. But several of the 
Armory Show artists had studied with Rodin and were ti» 
amplify certam of his imaginative freedoms, his sense of poetic 
metajjhor. Hildebrand, the German contemporary who first 
defined the theory of direct carving, was a pupil of Rodin. 

From the i6th to the 19th century, the effort of successive 
sculptural styles had been to conceal the origin of stone sculp- 
ture and hide the evidence of the carver’s hand, his tool, 
his labor, and on the other hand to release forms from the 
column or block. Now such artists as Gauguin, Picasso, and 
Brancusi were reversing the process. Their aim was to restore 
the * 'stoniness of stone,” its mass and density. 

Moderns found authority for the direct attack on materials 
when they looked past late Greek examples that had inspired 
post-Renaissance art| to the more ancient cultures of Egypt, 
China, India, Mesopotamia, and pre-Columbian Mexico, as 
well as to Ciothic and Romanesque expression. The movement 
to direct carving gained a special impetus from the discovery 
of African Negro art. 

Following the Armory Show, the most important sculptor 
to emanate from a newly generated contemporary spirit in 
art was William Zorach (b. 1887), who accepted as the key- 
stone of his art this more puristic emphasis on direct carving 
in wood and stone. He had exhibited paintings at the Armory 
Show after two years of study in Paris and in art schools in 


the United States as well as an earlier period of work as a 
lithographer. It was not until 1924 that Zorach exhibited as 
a sculptor, an area in which he was largely self-taught. His 
sculptures, such as the Mother and Child in the Metropolitan 
Museum, have a monumental scale and formal density onlv 
possible in the direct cutting of the marble block by the artist 
himself (J»L. 130). 

Among the direct carvers, John Flannagan offered a par- 
ticularly moving example of the oneness of idea and material; 
he restored to the animal subject its ancient dignity and mean- 
ing (i*L. 1 31). Flannagan turned to field stone rather than to 
the expensive quarried block as the means to express his pan- 
theistic imagination. Although his goat or young bird forms 
seem so perfectly adapted to the compact shapes of the bouldrr 
that one is scarcely aware of what has been taken away, this 
effect is not the result of accident but rather of his abilities 
to .see, latent in the stone, a form already existing in his imagina- 
tion. His compact forms were expressive through mass rather 
than through silhouette, as was much of the animal art of 
ancient cultures. Artists who have developed this area expres- 
sively, and with some abstract emphasis, include Heinz War- 
neke and the Californians Benjamin Bufano and Pegot Warinu. 

In the late twenties and thirties, a number of American 
sculptors of considerable talent began to come to maturity in 
an artistic climate more sympathetic to innovation but nft 
with undigested eclecticism. With the example of ancient cul- 
tures and a wish to project a more symbolic content, many 
sculptors, generally adherents to the credo of direct carvmp, 
adopted drastic simplifications of figure subjects. Some pur- 
sued a poetic content through mild distortions of the nude, 
usually female, or through figure groups in which forms were 
compressed to retain the density of the original mass, with an 
accent on a counterpoint of fluid rhythms. In this group an 
Hugo Robus, Chaim Gross (i*L. 130), Ahron Hen-Shmuel, 
Oronzo Maldarelli (pl. 130), Vincent Glinsky, Marion Walton, 
Henry Krcis, Roren l.)er Harootian, Cleo Hartwig, and Emnw 
Lu Davis. Some, like Hugo Robus, carried over into work in 
bronze simplifications and the accentuated fluidity more com- 
monly associated with the innovations of the carvers. 

The direct attack on material, so stressed at this time, did 
not always mean carving. Jose de Creeft (b. 1884), who aUo 
worked in stone, produced some notable heads of beaten lead 
(pl. 131), and Saul Baizennan (1889 1957) created entire figun 
groups as well as single figure.s from hammered bronze or cop- 
per with a stippled surface of poetically impressionist effect. 

A new range of materials and techniques in sculpture was 
opened up by the example of European artists who came to 
the United States at this time and became influential teachers. 
Carl Milles (1875-1955), Swedish sculptor who taught for many 
years at Cranbrook Academy in Michigan, introduced a some- 
what limitcdly modern point of view. More radical was the 
influence of two dynamic experimenters. Alexander Archi- 
penko, born in Kiev in 1887, founded the Ecole d’Art in Nev 
York in 1923 and publicized a new .sculptural concept — that 
concave, surfaces could be substituted for those convex in naturr 
This idea was also important in the work and teaching oi 
Russian-born Ossip Zadkine (b. 1890), who was a more 
sporadic visitor to the United States. Hungarian L 4 szl 6 Moholy- 
Nagy (q.v.) demonstrated the potentialities for sculpture of 
plastics, glass, and many other industrial materials explored 
initially at the Dauhaus in Germany, where he had taught. 

Many who began work during the years of the Great De- 
pression were moved to social expression in their work. A good 
deal of this work reflected social consciousness and, under- 
standably, bitter criticism of the established order. Minna 
Harkavy’s American Miner's Family (pl. 131) is a tribute to 
the often miserable or tragic fate of these underground workers. 
David Smith’s Medals of Dishonor is further evidence of the 
impact of the times on a deeply sensitive artist. 

A social orientation was often implicit, too, if less directly> 
in the work of sculptors who revived various genre subjects 
with the addition of abstract or expressionist distortions — the 
exaggerated proportions or angular faceting notable in the 
of Nathaniel Kaz, Milton Hebald, Harry Wickey, Max Kalien* 
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Nat Wemcr, and Berta Margoulies. More humorous in inten- 
tion were the stylized cyclists and stevedores by John Hovannes. 

Although direct carving by this time attracted most artists, 
a number continued to work in bronze and other mediums in 
a basically realistic manner but with personal interpretations 
of a lyrical content — among them Concctta Scaravaglione and 
Donald De Lue. At the same time, use of more extreme ex- 
pressionist distortion, based on Gothic or Romanesque forms, 
opened up new possibilities in religious sculpture for Charles 
Umlauf and others in a field little developed since the earlier 
religious sculpture in bronze by Alfeo Faggi. Among artists 
long established as carvers who experimented with more ab- 
stract idioms were Robert Laurent, who eventually turned to 
linear constructions in metal after his earlier work in alabaster 
and stone, and Leo Amino, originally a wood carver, who 
developed fiuid abstract forms in various plastics. 

Two sculptors who came into prominence in the later twen- 
ties and early thirties consistently developed highly individual 
styles which had their inception in the school of Paris. Isamu 
Noguchi (b. 1904)1 bom in Los Angeles of Japanese parents, 
after study in the East Side Art School in New York, went 
to Paris in 1927-28 to study with Brancusi. The precise 
hieratic- purity of Brancusi’s stone and metal sculptures has 
remained the chief inspiration of Noguchi’s otherwise highly 
personal art (Pi.. 13a). Latterly he studied in Japan under 
expert ceramicists, and the result is a series of terra cottas of 
extraordinary range of imagery and wit. 

Alexander Calder (q.v.), son of an architectural sculptor of 
considerable repute, also went to Paris in the late twenties and 
there came under the influence, among others, of Mondrian and 
Mir6. Combining both these sources of inspiration with hia own 
Yankee ingenuity, humor, and engineering skill, he practically 
invented a new form of mobile sculpture that, however much 
It has been imitated since, continues to be one of the most 
original expressions ot any contemporary American artist 
(I’L. 132). 

While a constant trickle of Americans had, like Calder and 
Noguchi, found their way to Europe and there made contact 
with radical points of view of the French school, the German 
expressionists, and the Hauhaus experimenters, it was not until 
tlie years just prior to and during World War II that stay-at- 
hnme artists had a chance to absorb such new directions fiom 
the famous fynigrh who found haven in the United States. 
These artists, coming at a time when American sculptors had 
attained considerable maturity and had digested the ideas that 
had overwhelmed them earlier in the century', created an in- 
tensification of interest in sculpture as a medium equal to 
painting. 

Jacques Lipchitz (q.v.), one of the great sculptors of the 
tinic, has been in the United States since 1941. The example 
'>f Ins poetic fire, his creative energy, and his all-round mas- 
tery of the craft of modeling in the most imaginative Rodinesque 
and cubist and expressionist traditions has left an incalculable 
impression upon sculpture in America (pl. 131). 

I’he influence of innovating teachers like Moholy-Nagy and 
Archipenko became more extensive, and added to it was the 
impact of the German painter Hana Hofmann, not a sculptor 
hut a teacher whose ideas affected workers in many mediums. 
Other painters also had an effect on sculpture, especially the 
constructivist Mondrian (q.v.), resident in the United States 
from 1940 to 1944, and, at the opposite pole, Andre Breton, 
•cadtT of the surrealists and a powerful defender of the role of 
the unconscious and dream imagery in all the arts. The exten- 
sion of collage into three-dimensional constructions, both from 
cubist and dadaist-surrealist impulses, tended to blur the line 
^livicling painting and sculpture, while introducing extremes of 
tttachinelike technological constructions on the one hand, and 
uu the other, convulsively organic, biomorphic shapes (from 
the surrealists). Naum Gabo (q.v.), pioneer Russian construc- 
jiyist who came to the United States in 1938, demonstrated in 
his work the potentialities of plastics in sheets and threads in 
^tbstract forms which have had wide influence (pl. 132). 

The new "iron age'* in sculpture (including also bronze and 
®tecl) that waa ushered in at the close of World War II exactly 


reversed the formal means of the "stone age" of direct carvers 
that had followed World War I. Neither change can he ex- 
plained by technical interest alone. Spurred by an anguished 
search for identity was the drive to escape from mass, to pierce, 
penetrate, and deny solidity, to cast off traditional materials 
and techniques. The artist turned away from the whole para- 
phernalia of esthetic prrnluction to adopt the tools and methods 
of the forge and the assembly line. Roszak said, "I like to feel 
that material which can hr shaped at white heat ... is the beat 
means for implementing the spirit embodied in the work of 
this period." David Smith trenchantly summed up the con- 
temporary attitude: "The metal itself possesses little art his- 
tory. What associations it has arc those of this century: power, 
structure, movement, suspen.sion, destruction, brutality." 

The idea of "drawing in air" with metal, of slicing and 
threading space with sheets and wires was not entirely new. 
Lipchitz had created airy’ st ulpture from ribbon like cast shapes 
in bronze; Ciabo and others had explored transparencies and 
threaded constructions. But the deferred results, the techniques, 
and planned stages that these demanded wert alien to the ur- 
gent search of the younger artists for the means of shaping 
intractable metals with immediate, arduous labor They found 
the example they' n<*rdcd in the innovations of two Europeans 
who did not come to the United States: the Spaniards Pablo 
Gatgallti and Julio Gonzalez, both pioneers in working metals 
as the blacksmith di>es, without the intervening steps of model- 
ing and casting. Their accomplishmcrt in creating sculptures 
with wrought iron, especially that of GonzAlez, the less deco- 
rative of the two, whose work preserves the rough, brutal quality 
of the iron itself, had enormous impact on a vital group of 
American sculptors. Because their aim was not simply to con- 
struct but to forge metal dements into an inseparable unity, 
they equipped themselves with the welder’s acetylene torch, 
with hammer and the equivalent of an anvil, with metal in 
sheets and rods. 

The oldest in point of accomplishment and originality, David 
Smith (b. 1906), freely admits his youthful debt to Gonzdlez. 
In the course of an extraordinarily prolific and creative career 
he has explored more territory in this realm of welded sculpture 
than any of his contemporaries. Furiously inventive, antiesthetic 
in approach, his search has led him to use all kinds of industrial 
equipment and materials, with particular relish for such non- 
esthetic ingredients as boiler plates and discarded parts of farm 
machinery'. In Smith’s landscapes, animals, interiors, or ab- 
stractions, never literal, inscribed in space with a taut calligraphy 
in steel, he has presented some of the most startling and com- 
plex imagery of modern sculpture (pl. 132). 

Another welder and image maker, Seymour Lipton (b. 1903), 
after long years of agonized representation of the forces of 
good and evil, turned around 1950 to the hopeful processes of 
regeneration displayed in blooming plants. Combining these 
with shell and machine shapes, he has produced convoluted 
sheet metal forms of haunting presence and considerable monu- 
mentality (pl. 131 ). 

Working with a more surrealist intention, Herbert Ferber 
(b. 1906) originally developed bristling configurations of twisted 
and spiky parts, later softened them to admit abstract forms 
of flamelike reference. 

For these welders the new, more direct techniques offered 
not only a material of sufficient tensile strength to lend itself 
to the airy forms of a probing imagination — but also deliver- 
ance from the costly and time-consuming processes of the 
foundries. Also, some foundries, in the face of decreasing 
demand for public monuments, had gone out of business. 
Inevitably, however, as artists explored the possibilities of metal, 
some moved away from the severity of the early welded sculp- 
ture to more elaborate and refined techniques that afforded 
greater surface variation. 

Theodore Roszak (b. 1Q07), who began as a geometrical 
constructivist, under the impact of World War II developed a 
unique and exacting method of hammering and brazing bronze 
and brass over solid steel forms welded onto a steel armature. 
The modeled and hammered solids that he creates by such 
arduous labors are in contrast to the linear forms favored by 
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most metal sculptors (pl. 131). Organic in silhouette, tortuously 
agitated in surface, they may suggest plant or animal life or 
employ ironic metaphor to comment on human endeavor as in 
the Specter of Kitty Hawk, A disquieting dream content is 
also implicit in the abstract surrealist images of Calvin Albert, 
who has pioneered with various foims of molten metal, pour- 
ing, spraying, or heat-modeling lead alloys, or casting the fluid 
metal in various molds to form parts ultimately welded into 
haunting configurations. David Hare (b. 2913), who previously 
worked with wiry elements in weaving or coiling formations, 
has extended in a personal way the surrealist tradition of 
dream-induced images. Lately, by inventing a process of cast- 
ing thin, broken skins of metal, he has b^ able to suggest 
the transience and decay of human flesh. Peter Grippe (b. 1912), 
using a more traditional method of casting, explores intricate 
and often symbolic fantasies through the spindly, modeled 
shapes introduced by Lipchitz. Also more interested in subject 
than in technical experiment is Mary Callery (b. 1903), who in 
the early forties first showed figures pulled out in length until 
all parts were reduced to a thin, tubular module, a form which 
gained in rhythm and mobility what was excluded in weight 
and volume. 

The constructive approach of Gabo, early Giacometti, and 
Calder received a fresh impetus with the revival of direct work 
with metals. The geometrical-constructivist tradition has been 
adapted by Richard Lippold (b. 1915) to serve his own lyrical 
and decorative purposes in such jewellike wire inventions as 
his silver Full Moon at the Museum of Modem Art and golden 
Sun at the Metropolitan Museum, both examples of dazzling 
brilliance of technical execution. 

A variety of techniques has contributed to the labyrinthine 
*'8pace*’ sculptures of Ibram Lassaw (b. 1913) who found in 
metal wire the strength and malleability lacking in his earlier 
experunents with plaster, wood, and other materials. Working 
over a structure of bent wires, a sort of improvised armature, 
he welds a surface of bronze or copper m varied textures and 
colors (the latter, which he feels important to his work, obtained 
by applying acids) (pl. 132). Sidney Gordin (b. 1918) has also 
explored wiry arabesques in contrasting metals after his initial 
work with angular constructions in stainless steel. A final 
example of the continuing cross-fertilization of the opposing 
poles of form derivation — organic-curvilinear and technologi- 
cal-angular — IS offered by the stainless-steel sculpture of Jos^ 
Rivera, who has marshaled industry's brash material into grace- 
ful, looping, tubular fornts of lyrical appeal. 

Absent from the work of the fifties is a stress on any one 
material or techniciue comparable to the earlier insistence on 
direct carving, or the .subsequent emphasis on welding and 
brazmg. Among advanced sculptors it is possible to discover 
individuals working in almost every known technique, includ- 
ing modeling and casting, wood and stone carving. Wood is 
being used by various sculptors in strikingly different ways: in 
traditional carving techniques by Raoul Hague, who develops 
the Brancusi direction of compressed organic form-s in abstract 
and monumental sculptures of power and originality; in bizarre, 
carved, jointed and laahed-together constructions by Frederick 
Kiesler; in columnar images of shaped wood by Louise Bour- 
geois; finally, m compartmented constructions of mural scale 
by Louise Nevelson, whose black-pamted, carved, and found 
shapes invoke the forest rather than the factory reference of 
earlier constructivist artists. 

The most pervasive and sustained influence of the fifties 
has been that of primitive art. Esteemed in the early decades 
of the century because of a recognition of an underlying ge- 
ometry, African Negro, Oceanic, and other tribal arts have be- 
come valued more for the primitive artist’s power in transmitting 
the impact and mystery of emotional states. Their often spon- 
taneous projection of states of mind, unsophisticated but charged 
with a vivid unconscious content, has encouraged artists to 
seek access to images arising from less conscious and rational 
layers of feeling, and to welcome into their work a symbolism 
not dependent on literary or historical reference. 

The development of abstract, yet symbolic sculpture forms 
has opened up new possibilities for employment of modem 


sculpture in synagogues (where specific images are avoided) and 
in some churches and civic memorials. Commissions for non- 
descriptive religious sculpture have produced outstanding work 
by Herbert Ferber, Calvin Albert, Sidney Gordin, etc. 

In fact, the situation of the fifties reverses that of the twen. 
ties: the experimental artist often wins over the academically 
conservative in important commissions. Notable are Harry 
Bertoia’s monuinental screen for the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, Noguchi’s fountain sculpture for Lever House, Jose 
Rivera’s abstract sculpture for the Dallas Hilton Hotel, and 
Constantine Nivola's sand-cast relief sculpture for Olivetti. 

Although the abstract or expressionist-surrealist innovations 
that absorb the msgority of our vital sculptors have not obtained 
wide public recognition, they are increasingly accepted, et- 
pecially when associated with architecture. The radical, inventive 
forms of auch sculptors as David Smith, Seymour Lipton, 
Alexander Calder, and others resulted in a new creative level 
for American art abroad, and in the face of the failure of most 
conservative-traditional sculptors to produce a vital expression 
of their own, it seems likely that the innovators will continue 
to extend both their influence and public acceptance of their 
creative ideas. 
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Dorothy Gees Sbcrlkh 

Parts of this article incorporate material prepared by A. C. Kitthn 

c. Folk sculpture. Although the accomplishment anti 
nality of the professional sculptor in the United States duriniJ 
the early period arc somewhat limited, there is a whole bMt]\ 
of folk sculpture which, in the words of Holger Cahill, - has 
significance for us as a genuine expression of the art spirit ol 
the American people, and as a demonstration of the fact that 
talent has never been lacking in America, even when opportuni' 
ties for the study of art techniques have been very limited.’ 

These* works by nonprofessional and anonymous artist- 
craftsmen-carpenters, wood carvers, shipwrights, cabinctmukcrs. 
stonecutters, blacksmiths, and others, reflect the feeling and 
thinking of the ordinary man rather than the expression nl a 
culture limited to a small group. Stemming from a craft rather 
than a studio tradition, these works have relatively little to do 
with the leading art movements of any period. They are direct 
and spontaneous, abstract in their economy of form rather than 
naturalistic — although always related to the life of the tins- 

This ignoring of academic and technical standards (as wel 
as surface naturalism) results in a more vital type of reality^ 
a reality bound up with what the artist feels and knows, rather 
than with what he merely sees. In this way also American 
folk art has significance as mirroring **. . . the senses and sen- 
timents of a community, and as an authentic expression 0 
American experience.” .. 

Of the wide variety of objects made by the American foj 
sculptor one may mention the ship carvings (figureheads an 
ornaments) of such seaport towns as Salem, Boston, New 
ford, and Portsmouth; the carved wooden toys fashioned J 
the Pennsylvania Germans; the carvings for circus wago" » 
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many of which were made by craftsmen from Switzerland; and 
the colorfully solemn carrousel animals which were made for 
a long time in Abilene, Kansas, and Nashville, Tenneasee. 
1'here arc also the gravestones in old New England church- 
vards, the cigar-store figures and other trade signs, the weather- 
vanes, decoys, and various miscellaneous items for house and 
garden, including portraits. 

Modem American artists have been attracted in various 
ways by this material, spurred on partly by their own needs 
and partly through the exhibitions organized first by the 
painter Henry Schnakenberg (Whitney Studio Club, New York, 
i9a4)> fltnd then by the historian and administrator Holger 
Cahill (Newark Mus., N.J., 1931, and Mus. of Modem Art, 
N.V., 1932). They have found in this material a freshness and 
vitality, a humor and expressiveness that have proved invaluable 
both as inspiration and as a means for establishing kinship with 
the post of their own country. Such artists as Elte Nadelman, 
Robert Laurent, and Yasuo Kuniyoshi were among the first to 
he interested in and to buy American folk sculpture. Here 
they have seen living proof of the existence of an American 
artistic tradition dating back to the first settlement of America 
by Europeans — a tradilkm still vital in the mid-aoth century. 
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Thk decorative arts, a, 1623 to XS30, The story of the 
first 200 years of American decorative crafts has two themes. 
First is the gradual development of British traditions and 
fashions, modified and amplified from other sources. Second, 
possibly more significant, is the effect of North American 
climair, rmiterials, and social structure, which occasioned varia- 
despite earnest efforts to follow the Europc4m models. 
As colonial life itself grew more complex, craft specialists 
liccame increasingly important. Mctalsmiths, potters, wood- 
\^o^kc^s, cordwainers, and weavers were among the first set- 
tlers, yet necessity limited the practice of special skills to non- 
urowing seasons. The prevailing absence of occupational special- 
i7aiion probably induced that freshness of approach which 
tliaractcrizes the work of the colonial craftsman. 

In view of the rigors of the new environment, it is remark- 
that such specialized sumptuary arts a.s those of the cabinet - 
niakvr and silversmith had become established before 1675 in 
England, in the Dutch communities to the south, and 
lutr in those between the Hudson and the Delaware rivers, 
liv mid-iSth century, a fiourishing craft production could 
>>how quality to equal London imports. During the colonial 
permd, the development of crafts other than those of the sil- 
versmith and cabinetmaker was discouraged by governmental 
r<^ifulation8 in favor of British manufactures. Until well into 
n)th century, American craft production was centered in 
tilt northern and central Atlantic states. In the development 
‘1^ American decorative arts, successive stydistic characteristics 
paralleled by four stages of political and social evolution 

1725)- 

I’lu- age of settlement is characterized by the continuation 
medieval traditions in structure and design and by the modest 
srlf-respecting standards of the English yeomanry’. Living 
morns, finished in lime plaster or vertical sheathing in pine, 
"‘‘fc ^'appropriately dominated by huge open fireplaces. Later, 
Pjiintt d paneling appeared, and other more deliberate decorative 
vfltcts. Like the paneling, furniture (first of oak, later of pine, 
ash, or hickory) was painted wholly or in part with 
•arth C(d(>r8 and black. It consisted largely of cheats or boxes 
smnctimes with drawers and stands — small tables, boards 
trestles, stools, and benches. Chairs, particularly with arm- 
and presses or clothes cupboards, were marks of dignity 
“Jtjl ttHluencc. This furniture was foursquare, of traditional 
construction, which could be made by anyone 
‘ in the use of a few simple tools. The lathe was used 
‘’t turning table and chair legs and the applied ornaments 


introduced at tlic end of the 17th century. Simple two-plane 
or scratch carving was developed, particularly in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, about 1700. Late in the period, Flemish 
or S scrolls appeared in the underpinnings and backs of cliaire 
and daybeds, as well as caning, a resilient support for cushions. 

A few early furniture makers, such as Thomas Dennis of 
Ipswich and Nicholas Disl rowe of Hartford, have been iden- 
tified, but most remain anonymous. They followed English 
precedent closely, but in the “Hadley’* chests of the Connec- 
ticut River Valley a distinctively local form was manifest by 
1700 (PL. 133). 

In Boston and New York, silverw’are of subsequently unsur- 
passed quality was produced. Jeremiah Dummer and John 
Coney of Boston (Pt.. 134) made outstanding pieces in the late 
Stuart style, and their contemporaries of Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian origin in New York created distinctive designs neither 
wholly English nor Dutch in inspiration. 

The age of colonial consolidation (1725-1775) demonstrated 
its relative prosperity in elaborate interiors reflecting the changes 
of English fashion. Rooms were often completely paneled in 
the classicized baroque manner of Sir Christoph^ Wren, with 
pilasters at windows, doorways, and chimney breast. This 
woodwork was commonly painted in one or two tones, grained 
and marbleized, or occasionally accented by polychrome or- 
nament. Imported stufEs and woven or embroidered rugs be- 
gan to repla^ plain homespun and sanded floors, as walnut 
and mahogany replaced the simple woods of the previous era. 

In furniture, a curvilinear style dominated, without the 
extravagances of European rococo which suited neither the 
colonial economy nor temper. The simple linear rhythms of 
the Queen Anne style were basic to American design until 
after the Revolutitin. 

The principal centers of American style in cabinetwork at 
this timr were Philadelphia and Newport, R.I., though the 
‘'correct** contemporan' proilucis from Boston and New York 
were qualitatively equal. I'he Philadelphia high chest or high- 
boy (PL. 133), and the “block front” used by the Goddard- 
Townsend family in Newport w’erc uniquely American. The 
development of furniture types to meet the needs of a com- 
plicated social ritual led to the full development of cabinetry 
as distinct from joinery^. Cabinets and bureaus replaced chests, 
W’hile chairs, settees, and small tables assumed domestic impor- 
tance. At this time the Windsor chair I PL. 134) became natural- 
ized in the colonies, where it was refined and diversified. 

In silverw'are, Queen Anne forms remained in vogue, though, 
in due course, the vigor of the styic was somewhat sacrificed to 
elegance, in the work of the younger Edwards, Burts, and 
Hurds of Boston, Adrian Banckcr of New York, and Philip 
Syng, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

What might he called an “age of national adolescence’* 
(1775-1820) followed the American Revolution. It is marked 
by a heightened classicism paralleling that which appeared in 
England in the 17608, and somewhat later in France, as a 
repudiation of rococo frivolity. In America, the classic revival 
was felt to represent the simplicity and sobriety of democratic 
thought. 

Paneling largely disappeared, and row special emphasis was 
given to cornices, mantles, and door and window trim. These 
were enriched by molded or carved detail, later translated into 
the “drill and gouge” work of the American country carpenter. 
Walls and woodwork were painted with light tones, or walls 
were hung with imported printed papers or fabrics; cottons, 
printed in England and France with classic or anecdotal motifs, 
came into general use. 

In furniture, carving and the S curve gave place to straight 
lines and segmental curves; blond woods — satinwood, maple, 
and fruitwood — either supplemented mahogany or relieved it 
with inlays, according to the fashions of Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton. Wood was often painted over entirely. Later, Napo- 
leonic influence brought a preference for heavier forms and boldly 
figured red mahogany, and heavy rich colors in general. Tech- 
nically, the craft of the American cabinetmaker reached its 
height at this period, though ornamental intricacies tended to 
decrease the vigor of design. 
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The prosperity of many seaports now rivaled that of older 
centers; thus the names of such craftsmen as Mclntire of Salem, 
Shaw of Annapolis, and their Charleston contemporaries ranked 
with those of Seymour of Boston and Phyfe of New York 
(PI . 133). 

'Fhe fervor for classic forms tended somewhat to stan- 
dardize and desiccate the work of the silversmiths while giving 
it an obvious refinement. The increased commercial and specu- 
lative wealth of the seaboard found its chief expression in elab- 
orate tea and coffee services about which social life had already 
begun to revolve before the Revolution. Silver by the patriot 
and industrialist Paul Revere is typical of this era (pl. 134); 
a certain dryness underlies the delicacy of his forms and the 
sparkle and grace of his bright-cut engraving. The quality and 
quantity of pewter wares now also developed rapidly. 

During this period, American craft arts expanded into new 
fields. Stiegel, Wistar. and Amelung were the first names in 
American decorative glassware. Commercial weaving and print- 
ing of textiles now commenced. The folk potters of Pennsyl- 
vania (many of German origin) produced slipware of notable 
quality; Philadelphia fostered an American porcelain produc- 
tion. Rolling mills began production of sheet metal, and at- 
tempts were made in every direction to increase native manu- 
facture of materials or objects formerly imported. 

The results when aimed at fashionable taste were of relatively 
minor esthetic importance; it is mainly in folk arts, in the 
forthright, functional articles and utensils made for everyday 
use, that significant contributions were made. 

The age of romanticism and territorial expansion (1820-50) 
is politically and artistically complex. Ideas and methods based 
on hand skills and mercantile economy were forced aside in 
an increasingly industrialized society. Two types of romantic 
fervor clashed, one nostalgic for an ideal of the past, the other 
eager for the future and impatient of tradition’s shackles. 

The almost fanatic adoption of Greek place names and 
Greek motifs in architecture and decoration marks the romantic 
identification of the Greek spirit with the ideals of the republic. 
Architecturally more lasting than in Europe, the Greek vogue 
had limited decorative appeal. It was literary and indexible 
by nature, and so out of harmony with growth and progress. 

In furniture and silver the Greek fashion appears chiefly as a 
simplification of the heavy-handed “American Empire.*’ Greece 
was replaced by a “Waverlcy Novel” Gothic, which at mid- 
century was already challenged by a revived rococo. The height 
of this style in the United States is well represented by the 
work of John Belter of New York. Reiter used shell-Iike wood 
laminations with intricate, pierced carvings; his walnut and 
rosewood tables, chairs, and couches are prodigies of skill. 

By 1850, craft production of ornamental and useful objects 
had, with rare exceptions, been superseded by factory processes 
geared to mounting popular demand for cheap imitations of 
elegant objects. Craftsman and mechanic became increasingly 
indistinguishable in America. 

b. The curft arts from 1S50 to the mid~20th century. The 
Centenmal Elxposition of 187O demonstrated the complete schizo- 
phrenia of the decorative crafts of the later i(>th century. 
The extraordinary ingenuity and wide stylistic repertory of 
designers called for the highest productive skill, with results 
that perfectly express the serious purpose and utter esthetic 
confusion of the times. Only when the designer is absent does 
the mechanic occasionally assume the stature of a craftsman in 
industry. Almost literally, traditional craft arts were driven 
into the hills where industrialization was unknown, or into 
farm and foundry where utility alone ruled. 

*rhe Morris-inspired Arts and Crafts movement in England 
had its repercussions in the United States in the 1880s, as in- 
stanced by the glasswork of Ixiuis C. Tiffany in New York 
and the establishment of the Rookwood pottery by Maria Storer 
in Cincinnati. Both were CvSthetic protests against the debased 
quality of factory production, as were many semiprofessional 
or amateur craft groups set up in the eighties and later. About 
the turn of the century the Art-Nouveau and Werkbund move- 
ments of Europe stirred Americans also to a more decided 


attempt to establish the artifNcnltaman as a productive factor 
This, together with the failure of mats production to meet thi 
entire needs of an inoreatingly art-conscious public, supportec 
the success of such artists turned craftsmen as Volkmar, Her. 
ter, Diedrich, and Poor, and also that of imported Europear 
decorative craftwork. These craftsmen were followed by tht 
contemporary antinaturalist movement in art which began se- 
riously to affect American taste about 1930, emphasizing th( 
dependence of design on material and process, and generally 
reacting against clutter and meaningless ornament. 

After World War 11 , occupatioxial therapy encouraged in- 
terest in the handcrafts. Societies of artist-craftsmen and mu- 
seum exhibitions abounded. Mechanical aids were no longei 
banned as heretical, and a more rational approach to the problem 
of craft production encouraged the hope that a practical place 
in the industrial economy might be found for artist- or design- 
er-made crafts, supplementing the mass product of the com- 
posite industrial process. 

Recent exhibitions, particularly those of the new Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts in New York, seem to show the most 
successful and widely practiced crafts to be those of the potten, 
textileworkers, enamelers, and jewelers, with the woodworken 
and metalsmiths relatively less important. 
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r. Machine technology. Modem American design for in- 
dustry developed in the economically strenuous 1930s. It has 
replaced much period styling and plain engineering design, it 
has also aroused international emulation and criticism. To un- 
derstand these happenings, the industrial routs of American 
design should be traced. Independence from Great Britain, 
achieved by the United States in 1781, removed mercantilist 
restrictions; the new country grew so fast m area and popula- 
tion that it had to evolve its own ways to survive and thrive — 
processes that suited Jacks-of-all-trades and abundant, trans- 
portable commodities. Basic mass production began in thr 
I7QOS, namely, dependable interchangeable parts at Eli Whit- 
ney’s arms factory and cndless-helt production lines in Oliver 
Evans’ flour mills. Annual national industrial fairs with awards 
were started in 1827 by the American Institute of the City of 
New York. The same body, in 1848, aiming to counteract 
imports, opened the first American school for “the Arts of 
design.” The lines of American clipper ships won the admira- 
tion of the world. 

A perceptive r^sum6 of this aspect of early design in 
United States was made by the American novelist James Fcni- 
more CcKjpcr, who sojourned abroad. In Notions of the Afner\‘ 
cans (1828) he wrote: “I have seen more beautifuli graceful 
and convenient ploughs in positive use here, than arc probsb V 
to be found in the whole of Europe united. In this sinR**^ 
fact may be traced the . . . character of the people, and wc 
germ of their future greatness. Their axe is admiral*® 
form, for neatneas, and for precision of weight ... the sctu 
necessities of society supply an incentive to ingenuity and ttfcn » 
that arc wanted elsewhere ... the vast multitude of their 
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ventions ought to furnish food for grave reflection to every 
stranger .... The American manufacturer has to contend with 
one difficulty . . . unobstructed commerce ... the consumer is 
Hccustomed to . . . the best articles." By mid-century, Emerson 
and his friend, the sculptor Greenough, could state the prin- 
ciples of American design vigorously, in essentially ethical terms. 
At this same time, in Europe's first international exhibition, at 
the Crystal Palace, Americans were showing light, plain car- 
riages, mass-produced rifles, and spring-based chairs with suc- 
cess. McCormick's reaper and Singer’s sewing machine em- 
phasized the American purpose stated in the exhibition cata- 
logue: . . increasing the number and quantity of articles suited 

to the wants of the whole people." Europeans observed that 
“the genius of this new nation is necessarily mechanical" and 
that American production had "... a character distinct from 
that of other nations.” 

The Civil War accelerated American productivity; from 1865 
until the turn of the century American industry, like the coun- 
try generally, was content, to follow European fashions; the 
earlier achievements and reputation of United States design 
were forgotten. Underneath many imported styles — rococo, 
classical, medieval, Japanesque, EMtlake — American ingenuity 
continued to flouri^; It was the heyday of patent products. 

Before 1900 the dichotomy in the Western world between 
artistic styling, on the one hand, and production and living 
habits on the other, could no longer be sustained. Reform 
movements were astir in design, seeking to replace period styles 
by a revival of craftsmanlike attitudes and a distaste for imita- 
tions of the past. Early in the aoth century, Henry Ford stepped 
up mass production to manufacture his Model T; Orville and 
Wilbur Wright's invention necessitated a new science of shapes 
for speed; Frank Lloyd Wright lectured on "The Art and 
Craft of the Machine,” giving fresh impetus to the ethical 
ideals of American design. 

Until 1925, there was little change in American design for 
industry; practicality and ingenuity were overlaid, more or less, 
with peri^ styling. Modem French and Viennese decorative 
trends became popular in the mid-twenties, preparing the 
^Tound for local modernists. In 1926 Harley Earl began a 
long period of work for General Motors, as chief of automobile 
design. That year Raymond Loewy styled the Huppmobile. 
Thus two of the most active and varied United States design 
careers began, and America’s best-known design activity. I'wo 
cars by Ford are considered among America's handsomest, the 
1Q40 Continental and the 1954 Thunderbird (pl. 136). 

Many industries tried modem designers after the 1929 
stock-market crash. The success of Paris moderne indicated 
that timely design might also move American-made products. 
T hr American Union of Decorative Artists and Craftsmen, 
formed in New’ York, held influential exhibitions in 1930 and 
’ 93 ^- Among early New York designers for industry Donald 
I^cskey and Gilbert Rohde were long prominent. In Chicago 
the great mail-order house Montgomery Ward began in 1931 
h> redesign its catalogs and wares under the ducction of Anne 
Swainson. Two years later the Chicago centennial fair featured 
^ hrasli, but decidedly popular, modern style. From these two 
sources sprang Middle Western design leaders such as Jean 
j^cmeckt* and Dave Chapman. In 1931 Los Angeles attracted 
bcni Weber and Jo Sinel, and an active desigri school opened 
Wright’s well-known design activities began in 
York about 1933. 

In 1934 Chrysler brought out the prophetic "airflow” auto, 
j jrican designers began to find a characteristic expression 
full-fledged mass pn^uction. This was called "streamlining.” 
‘betimes discreetly used, ss in the 1937 Bell telephone by 
wiry Dreyfuss, streamlining more often covered anything 
^^ni a locomotive to a household appliance with a swelling, 
speedy-looking, bright-striped shell. This was a symbolic style, 
e the Empire style, and as remote from the origins of its 
ymbols. With it came planned obsolescence, a natural con- 
^«mitant of America's traditional and increasing plenty. Prod- 
^ Were made to be replaced rather than repaired, and design 
employed to express this forcefully. No design features 
® Aroused more contention than streamlining and planned 


obsolescence, but, variously transformed, both have maintained 
their importance in industry in the United States. 

In the late 19308, streamlining and planned obsolescence 
were strongly attacked from two sides. First, by the teachings 
of four brilliant expatriates from the German Bauhaus (Gropius, 
Breucr, Moholy-Nagy, Mies van der Rohe: qq.v.) who went to 
Harvard and Chicago in 1937 and 1938. In 1938 the Museum of 
Modem Art published and exhibited the work of the Bauhaus. 
Then it presented de.signs by Finland's Aalto (q.v.), heralding 
the second line of attack. Scandinavian design swept the coun- 
try, thanks to expert displays from those lands at the 1939 
world's fairs in both New Yoric and San Francisco. (In the 
19508 Scandinavian design again delighted American con- 
sumers.) The artistic clarity and refinement of both these 
foreign schools of design lent weight to their practitioners and 
appreciators when these attacked United States design, largely 
from such ethical positions a.s those of Emerson, Greenough, 
and Wright. American designers for industiy’ absorbed some 
of the new esthetic sophistication, but were puzzled to relate 
the ethical ideals to the realities of their careers. Norman Bel 
Geddes' "Futurama” for General Motors at the New York 
fair predicted a world even further removed from that of the 
1850s when those ideals were formed. "World-of-tomorrow" 
design became stock during the American war years and has 
been used regularly to introduce changes, which continue numer- 
ous and ingenious, in autos and home appliances particularly. 

From 1938 to 1955, the Museum of Modem Art conducted 
annual surveys of good design available to United States con- 
sumers. After World War II, many museums across the coun- 
try actively featured modem design. Charles Eames and Eero 
Saarinen, today internationally famous for industrially produced 
furniture (pl. 135), were premiated in 1941 by the Museum 
of Modem Art, and Eames’s work was featured there again in 
1946 and 1950. Other prominent representatives of later Ameri- 
can industrial design are Arthur BeeVar, Walter Landor, Rich- 
ard Latham, Paul McCobb, and George Nelson; their works 
achieved considerable refinement without abandoning the real- 
istic bases of their profession. Many business leaders in the 
United States liave supported professional design, for example, 
Walter Paepke, who initiated annual design conferences at 
Aspen, Colo., and Arthur Houghton, who has campaigned 
vigorously for the designer’s place in top management. In I 954 » 
Industrial Desifrn magazine was launched in New Y^ork, lucidly 
recording men, materials, methods, and ideas. As American 
design expanded at mid-century, it edged closer to advertising, 
on the one hand, and on the other, to prefabricated shelter. 

The American Designers’ Institute, later the Industrial 
Designers’ Institute, was begun in 1938, with John Vassos as 
first president. In 1944, with professional status and respon- 
sibilities in mind, some of the strongest designers founded the 
Society of Industrial Designers, later the American Society of 
Industrial Designers; Walter Dorwin l eague was first president. 
Important schools are: Illinois Institute of Technologf>’, Chicago 
(successor to Moholy-Nagy’s New Bauhaus); Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, its curriculum shaped by Alexander Kostellow; and, 
oldest, the Art Center School, Los Angeles. In 1948 the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Design was founded, and in 
1957, the Industrial Desii^mers* Educational Association. In 
the 1 950s the United States govermaent used American design 
to represent the country abroad by sending designers to counsel 
new or reviving industries throughout the world, and United 
States design exhibitions to foreign trade fairs and cultural 
centers. In 1957 an American designer of note, Peter Muller- 
Munk, was chosen first head of the International Council of 
Societies of Indxistrial Design. 
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New York, 1927; P. T. Frankl, New Dimeasions, New York, igaS: P. T. 
Frank!, Form and Reform, New York, 1930; J. Vawos, Contempo, New 
York, 1930; P. T. Frankl, Msn-Msdc Leisure, New York, 1932: H. Read, 
Art and Industry, ist cd., London, 1934, 3 d ed., New York, 1934; L. Mum- 
ford, Technics and Civiliiation, New York. 1934; S. and M. Cheney, Ai% 
and the Machine, New York, 1936; N. Pevaner, Pioneers of the Modem 
Movement, itt ed., London, 1936, rev. ed., Pioneers of Modem Design, 
New York, 1949: M. K. Sironen, A History of American Furniture, 
Bast Stroudsburg and New York, 1936; R. F. Loewy, The Locomotive: 
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^ Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 

II. Art of Canada. The figure of speech most often used 
to describe the process of the parallel development of art in 
various countries of the West is that of a river with its sources, 
main stream, branches, backwaters, and the rest. But when 
one surveys Western art as a whole over several centuries, it 
appears that the truer analogy is perhaps that of a lake and its 
bays. (There is in Ontario a Lake of Bays, which is made up 
of bays of dififerent sizes and shapes, each with its own par- 
ticular depth, currents, and geological formation.) Canadian art 
is one of the smaller bays of Western art, with its own charac- 
teristic features deriving from the environment and history of 
Canada. Its distinctness is due also to various blends of the 
basic traits in the Canadian artistic make-up — simplicity 
(a heritage from colonial days), naturalism and romanticism 
(from England), decoration (from France), and expressionism 
(probably from northern Europe generally). 

The history of Canadian art begins after the colonization 
of the country by the French in the 17th century, for there 
was no prehistoric aboriginal art of great importance. The pat- 
tern of development over the ensuing 350 years has much in 
common with that of other American countries. There is a 
colonial period, during which various interesting local traits 
appear without basically altering the character of an art trans- 
planted from Europe. This is followed by several preliminary 
waves of nationalism, which in their turn are counteracted by 
waves of outside influence. .All this takes place before the 
beginning of the 20th century, in which signs of cultural ma- 
turity appear as concomitants of national economic and political 
independence. The maturing of Canadian art in the past 25 
years, which lias corresponded in date with the final achieve- 
ment of political identity after the Statute of Westminster in 
193], has been surprisingly rapid. This has been due not only 
to the artists but also to a growing interest and support on the 
part \>f the public. Finally, the recent development of art in 
Canada differs considerably from that in most other countries 
because of the lack of a single great metropolis and the existence 
of a number of regional centers favoring the development of 
diverse schools. 

T/ie French colonial period (iboS-1760). I’hough Quebec 
was founded in t6oS, it was not until about 1660 tliat any 
significant number of French settlers arrived in Canada. When 
they did, the arts were not far behind. The first bishop of 
Quebec, Laval, in ihhS established a school of ari.s and crafts 
which trained sculptors and painters as well as carpenters, 
joiners, and mason.s. 

Some of the pupils of this school founded ateliers of wood 
.sculpture in Quebec (the Levasseur and Baillairge families) 
and Montreal (the Lubrosse family; ri.. 138) whose work ex- 
tended throughout the iSth century and into the 19th. In 
style the sculptors reflected the successive phases of the rococo 
in France; hut their use of wi)od, combined with their extreme 
isolation and the presence of a sturdy folk-art tradition in their 
midst, gave tlieir work a simplicity and wiry strength seldom 
found in France. These versatile masters carved everything 


from small statuettes up to the decoration of entire church in- 
teriors. The nuns in New France practiced carving, painting, 
and especially church embroidery — the one art in which Euro- 
pean standards .were rivaled ih the wfx/fy period. In architec- 
ture the most interesting local develo|||iients appeared in runl 
cottages and churches with their steep roofs and gaily uptilted 
eaves, features probably developed in response to the challenge 
of the flatness of the St* Lawrence plain. 

Painting was but a minor art in New France. It was estab- 
lished by a French painter, Fr^re Luc (Claude Francois, 1615- 
85), who visited Quebec in 1670^1; but soon afterward, in 
the absence of trained painters, it was relegated to the folk 
artists. Paintings of religious subjects were usually copies from 
European works, and the more interesting features appeared 
in the simple, animated folk portraits. Bf»t of all were the 
votive pictures, which were usually commissioned as thank of- 
ferings by survivors of shipwreck: in them the unknown painter 
had a chance to interpret the people of his time and the 
local acenery. Only one painter is known to have studied in 
France, Paul Beaucourt (1740-94), known for his Negro Slave 
(1786, McCord Mus., Montre^), with its reminiscences of 
Fragonard. 

The English colonial period (174^-1867), After the esublish- 
ment of an English colony in Nova Scotia in 1749 and the 
conquest of New France in i759~fiOi English styles began to 
affect the arts in Canada. In the Maritime Provinces 18th-cen- 
tury architecture resembled the colonial Georgian of New Eng- 
land. About 1800, however, the introduction of the British 
Georgian style counteracted the American influence to sorar 
degree. In rural Upper Canada (now Ontario) the American 
classic revival affected the design of houses and churches. In 
Lower Canada (now Quebec) English forms of architecture 
were combined in a charming way with French (FL. 137). 
This unique combination of French and English is also charac- 
teristic of Quebec silver, particularly the works of the two lead- 
ing silversmiths, Francois Ranvoyz6 (i 730 ''i 8 i 9 ) and l.iaurent 
Amyot (1764-1939), 

The all-important Canadian type of painting — landscape — 
waa introduced by sojourning English topographical artists, of 
whom the moat individual was Thomas Davies (ca. 1737-1812). 
They painted the scenery of Canada mostly in water color and 
handed down their practice of making long sketching trips to 
such early resident painters of pictorial nature as Paul Kane 
(1810-71), who painted among the western Indians, and Cot' 
nelius Krieghoff (1815-72), who painted habitant and Indian 
life in Quebec. Portrait painting in French Canada was an 
effectively simple version of French classicism (Antoine Pb- 
mondon, 1802-95; Th^pliile Hamel, 1817-70); in English C^- 
ada it reflected English and American painters such as Zof- 
fany (WiDiclm Berezy, 1748-1813) and Gilbert Stuart (Robert 
Field, ca. 1769-1819). 

About 1850 there occurred in Canada a significant develop- 
ment of Gothic revival architecture (Parliament buildings, Ot- 
tawa, begun in 1859 by Thomas Fuller; pl. 137). Coming 
when it did, the Gothic revival gave to Canadian towns their 
basically romantic a.spect, as contrasted with the neoclassicism 
of American cities. 

The Confederation period (1867-1 goo). The years following 
the Confederation (1867) of the provinces of British North 
America mto a self-governing dominion saw the first outbur^i 
of national feeling. This hud its echo in the arts. The “rmr 
arts” were recognized as a national activity by the founding 
of the Royal Canadian Academy m 1880, and professional stan- 
dards were adopted in painting and sculpture. The painters ot 
the seventies and eighties, despite their European training, 
treated both sitters (Robert Harris, 1849-1919) and landscapt 
(Allan Edson, 1846-88; L. R. O’Brien, 1832-90; J. A. Fraser, 
1838-98) in a highly factual manner. The influence of the 
Hudson River school in the United States was, however, ap' 
parent in tlie work of some artists, while in architecture tm 
sturdy Richardsonian Romanesque hailing from Boston 
used in most buildings of the eighties and nineties. 
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The early 20th eentttry (rpoo-jj). At the turn of the cen- 
tury the arts in Canada assumed a European sophistication 
which was both premature and superficial. This showed itself 
in architecture through the use of pretentious styles: the Beaux- 
Aru style for office buildings, * ^collegiate Gothic** for churches 
and colleges, Roman for railway stations, and the '*ch&teau 
style’* for railway hotels. Elegance and rehnemenf characterize 
the work of the best sculptor of the period, Phffippe Hubert 
(1850-1917)- The most notable developments took place in 
painting, which had become the country’s principal art. The 20th 
century began with the painting of "rich” landscape by Horatio 
Walker (1858-1938), the "Canadian Millet,” famous for his 
elcfjiiac scenes of the He d ’Orleans, and Homer Watson (1855- 
1936), whose direct early style was lost when he began to 
emulate Constable. Except for the unassuming works of Ozias 
Leduc (1864-T955) and a few other painters, it seemed as if 
Furopeanism would engulf the older tradition of simplicity and 
directness. The first influences from more recent European 
painting came with the introduction of impressionism by Aui 41 e 
de Foy Suzor-Cot^ (1869-1937) and, especially, Maurice Cullen 
(1 866-1 934), who painted fine atmospheric scenes in Montreal 
and Quebec. James Wilson Morrice (1864-1925), the friend 
of Matisse and other Pkuvist painters in Paris, introduced into 
Canadian art the decorative use of color and has had an abiding 
influence as the pioneer of "pure” painting as opposed to the 
painting of local scenery (pi-. 138). 

rpij to the mid^ 20 th century, llie years just before World 
War I were marked by another wave of Canadianism, the 
reflection of an era of expansion and optimism. This found 
artistic expression in the work of a group of young painters 
who came together in Toronto about 1913: A. Y. Jackson 
(b. 1882), Tom Thomson (1877-1917), Lawren Harris (b. 1885; 
PL. 138), Arthur Lismer (b. 1885), F. H. Varley (b. 1881; 
and J. E. H. MacDonald (1873-1932). These used the color 
of impressionism, the strong patterns of postimpressionism, and 
the expressioniam of the Germans and Scandinavians to create 
u new style which was based on bold patterns eloquent of the 
landscape of northern Canada. After the w'ar they banded 
rliemsclves together into the Group of Seven — MacDonald, 
Jackson, Harris, Lismer, Varley, Franklin Carmichael (1890- 
t945). and F. H. Johnston (1888-1949) — and braved the con- 
troversies of the twenties until they had established themselves 
firmly in the national consciousneas. Like the 19th-century 
painters, they made strenuous sketching trips to remote areas 
of Canada, including the Arctic. Related to them in style 
were two Montreal painters, Clarence A. Gagnon (1882-1942) 
and Albert H. Robinson (1881-1956). The British Columbia 
painter Emily Carr (1871-1945) often employed motifs from 
^^est-coast Indian art in her austere but energetic canvases. 
Qviite unlike all the nationalists was David Milne (1882-1953), 
whose style was quiet and sensitive. He painted mostly in the 
seclusion of small Ontario towns, endowing ordinary subject 
matter, which the Group of Seven had scorned, with universal 
sijfnificance. Only John Lyman (b. 1886), a pupil of Matisse, 
orried on Morrice’s tradition of "pure” painting. 

The generation following the Group of Seven broke with 
unanimity of style and subject matter that had prevailed 
duiiniLt the twenties. Some painters still pursued nationalism, 
they now sought refinement in their treatment of landscape 
uri Schaefer, b. 1904) and a wider variety of subjects (Charles 
f b. 1900, and Will Ogilvic, b. igoi). L. L. FitzCierald 

(iSoo 1 956) progressed from his early precise paintings of Win- 
backyards to drawings of still life which combine refine- 
with classic serenity. 

^hhers have turned away from an apprtmch to art which 
consider to be too nationalistic and from a style they 
'■c^riirU as too flat and posterlike. These have embraced con- 
jniiporary international styles, especially that of the school of 
chief among them are the painters of the Montreal school, 
hiding such "modem classics” as Stanley Cosgrove (b. 1911) 
Cioodndge Roberts (b. 1904; tl. 138), whose landscapes 
arc nevertheless infused with the character of Canada. There 
also the surrealist Alfred Pellan (b. 1906) and the ‘‘autom- 


atist’* Paul-Emile Bordiias (b. 1905), both major forces in 
Canadian art. Remote from Montreal, Jack Humphrey (b. 1901) 
of Saint John, New Brunswick, began by painting gently 
cubist Iwdscapcs, later turning to portraits, and flnaily to 
abstractions. Of the modem noniigurative painters, Jean- 
Paul Riopelle (b. 1923) enjoys international fame for his strongly 
expressive use of tachisme (pl. 138). Painters Eleven, a To- 
ronto group, includes William Ronald (b. 1926) and Harold 
Town (b. 1924), whose ’’autographic prints” are mysterious 
and compelling. B. C. Binning (b. 1909) paints decorative 
abstractions and often collaborates with Vancouver architects 
in making color designs for architecture. Surrealism is prac- 
ticed by Jean Dallaire (b. 1916) of Montreal and Kenneth 
LfOchhead (b. 1926) of Regina. Prominent among those who 
remain faithful to subjec*' matter are Jacques dc Tonnancour 
(b. 19*7) of Montreal, whose wiry energy is currently mani- 
fested in high-keyed landscapes of northern Canada, and jean- 
Paul Lemieux (b. 1904) ol Quebec, who employs landscape 
and figures in s manner keenly evocative of the eastern Canadian 
environment, Alexander Colville (b. 1920) of New Brunswick 
uses "magic realism” with similar intent. Jack Nichols (b. 1921) 
of Toronto is committed to the expression of human emotions, 
as is seen in a series of lithographs. 

Significant sculptors have been few. Elizabeth Wyn Wood 
(b. 1903) is one of the few who have successfully interpreted 
landscape in sculpture, using unconventional materials such as 
aluminum. Anne Kahane (b. 1924), in her carved and painted 
groups of figures, is both sprightly and architectural in feel- 
ing. But the most inventive and versatile sculptor is Louis 
Archamhault (b. 1915) of Montreal, whose abstract-expression- 
ist Oiteau de fer excited the public when it was shown in Lon- 
don in 1951; a large ceramic wall by him was an important fea- 
ture of the Canadian pavilion at the Brussels exhibition of 1958. 

In architecture, the great wave of postwar building in Can- 
ada has called forth considerable talent in several quarters. 
The John B. Parkin Associates in Toronto and several groups 
in Montreal — including Rothcr, Bland and Trudeau — as w’cll 
as Green, Rlankstein, Russell and Associates in Winnipeg, all 
reflect contemporary international modes. A serious exploita- 
tion of native Canadian materials and forms has been made 
only in Vancouver (Semmens and Simpson, Sharp and Thom- 
son, Berwick. Pratt; pl. 137). 
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R. H. Hubbard 

III. Latin -American art since the Conquest. The Spa- 
niards who arrived in the Western Hemisphere in the early i6th 
century and occupied the lands south of the Rio Grande — what 
are now Mexico and Central and South America — found a 
group of highly developed American Indian cultures that had 
evolved independently of the European tradition; in this en- 
counter the Spaniards’ experience was far different from that 
of other colonists, arriving later farther to the north, who came 
upon much more primitive peoples. After their invasion the 
Spanish conquerors (ronquistadores) tried assiduously to destroy 
most of the evidences of those earlier civilizations. The extent 
to which the native traditions were firmly rooted and resisted 
Spanish pressures ultimately determined the character of the 
new entity that resulted. It is the fusion of European Chris- 
tian and American pre-Conquest elements that constitutes the 
culture (including the art) of Latin America. As the Spaniards 
moved relentlessly forward in their physical and spiritual sub- 
jugation of the area, their contact with its inhabitants, includ- 
ing intermarriage and employment of Indian artisans and work- 
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men, gave the Christian culture of this region the special flavor 
which it retains even today. 

This part of the New World became in all respects a co- 
lonial territory, sharply limited in its development by the Span- 
ish Crown on the one hand and the Roman Catholic Church 
on the other. As early as 1535 the first administrative unit, 
the Viccroyalty of New Spain, was established, to rule over 
Mexico and Central America, with Mexico City as its center. 
A second large unit, comprising the Viceroyalty of Peru, with 
its center at Lima, was established in 1544 to administer all 
the Spanish possessions in South America. In the early i8th 
century the Viceroyalty of New Granada took over the running 
of Colombia and Venezuela (1717) and, slightly later, of Ecua- 
dor. The fourth such unit, the Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata, 
made up of Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay, was 
formed in 1776. As for the Brazilian territory, owned by Por- 
tugal, this was at first a colony and later a viccroyalty of that 
country, with special factors determining its development. 

In the hands of the various Spanish viceroys rested absolute 
power over civil and military affairs, while spiritual power re- 
sided in the Church. Because Spanish conquest in the New 
World was motivated not only by gold but also by the cross, 
it brought a tremendous influx of monastic clergy: Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Augustinians, Mercedarians, and, somewhat later, 
Jesuits and Carmelites. These groups undertook to convert 
the great mass of Indians and often protected them against the 
depredations and cruelties of the conquistadors. Monasteries 
were built to carry on missionary activities; and although these 
were rather modest buildings in the earliest days of mass con- 
versions, in a surprisingly short time ecclesiastical structures of 
considerable consequence were to be seen. By the early 17th 
century there were about seventy thousand churches and five 
hundred monastic establishments of various orders. The Span- 
ish Church itself was an arm of the Crown; its bishops and 
other officials were Crown appointees, and not even Rome 
could interfere with the disposal of such positions. 

The Church wielded vast authority and influence. Visitors 
to the Spanish colonies observed, for example, in the early 
17th century that Church properties in Lima occupied more 
of the city than did all the rest. Even in the 19th century, 
after the colonial era, it was reported by Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt that in some provinces of Mexico as much as 80 
per cent of the usable land was held by the Church. 

The visible symbol of this tremendous power is the over- 
whelmingly widespread church building. Although the Church 
as a body functioned equally in the various viceroyaltics, there 
is no such thing as a common Latin- American style. The 
chief centers of colonial administration were usually set up in 
the destroyed capital cities of the earlier Indian nations, and 
churches in many cases were built on the actual ruins of earlier 
temples. The most important colonial cultural centers were in 
those areas where there had previously been highly developed 
civilizations. The most significant of these were in Mexico 
and Guatemala, where Mayas, Aztecs, and Mixtecs had flour- 
ished, and in the highlands of Peru, Fxuador, and Bolivia, 
where the Incas had flourished in the precolonial period. Thus 
the baroque style of Mexico, for instance, differs from tl\at of 
Peru; and by the same token one can distinguish between a 
metropolitan and a nonmetropolitan example in any of these 
countries; that is, between a church or monastery in Cuzco 
and one in some small Peruvian town. 

Although this colonial art naturally is deeply mdebted to 
Spain in that its patterns were set by Spanish priests and 
objects of art and its artists were imported from there, Latin- 
Ainencan art of the colonial period remains essentially distinct. 
Many critics consider colonial baroque of the 17th to 18th cen- 
tury superior to that of the mother country. As we have noted, 
the new-fledged culture was conditioned by the strength and 
persistence of indigenous cultural patterns, which began to 
emerge in Latin- American works as early as the 16th century. 
Already at that early point — and despite the presence of 
Spanish artists and builders — local materials, Indian work- 
manship, and the differing environmental factors had a definite 
effect on the arts of the Americas. Ultimately American baroque 


of the 1 8th century became so strong in its own right that it 
crossed the Atlantic to influence the country in which it had 
had its origin. 

The fusion of Spanish and Indian talents produced new 
and in some ways more interesting artistic types. The Span- 
iards* efforts to eradicate the pagan religions had encompassed 
the destruction of all the Maya and Aztec temples and the 
almost complete obliteration of the great Inca Temple of the 
Sun at Cuzco, but native workmanship was permitted and 
even encouraged in the building of the churches. This was 
first done because it was felt that the use of indigenous tech- 
niques and motifs would be a means of spreading the faith. 
Certainly the priests in charge of erecting such a church as 
S. Lorenzo at Potosi in the Bolivian highlands were aware 
that there the Christian symbols were mingled with Inca sym- 
bols of the sun and moon and that angels were replaced by 
sirens playing the charango, a native instrument made from an 
armadillo shell. 

This type of free and even non-Christian decorative treat- 
ment was paralleled by certain innovations in the architecture 
itself. The special conditions of mass baptism, necessitated by 
the conversion of whole populations of Indians, brought forth 
in Mexico such forms as the immense atriums, or open fore- 
courts, with a shrine at each of the four comers, and the open 
chapels. On the other hand, fortress churches of the 16th cen- 
tury are found in far greater number in Latin America than 
was ever the case in Europe during the Middle Ages. Prac- 
tically all the earliest Mexican churches were of this character, 
not as a concession to the Indian’s taste but rather as a defense 
against him. 

Mexico, Hispano- Indian architecture developed in those 
areas which had shown the most advanced aspects of pre- 
colonial culture and which were also the most densely populated. 
This is clear in Mexico and Peru. In Colombia no such fusion 
was possible because the pre-Conquest Indians of that region 
(the Chibchas) had not reached a high level of artistic skill 

As we have already observed, the most typical Mexican 
building of the early 16th century was the fortress church, 
exemplified at Actopan, Acoiimn (rL. 139), Huejotzingo, and 
Yecapixtla. These structures date from the time of the Con- 
quest (1519-20) to about the middle of the 16th century, when 
the tribes in the center of the country were overcome. The 
buildings show many traces of medieval style, which in the 
mother country was still being utilized at that late date. Gotliie 
forms may frequently be seen in the ribbed and pointed vaulting 
of the interior of these Mexican churches, for instance at Hue- 
jotzingo and Acolman. It is also noteworthy that often specific 
characteristics of the late Moorish, or mud^jar^ style of Spam 
were transmitted in the decorative work. This is evident not 
only on the ceilings of the fortress churches of this early period 
but also in the residences of the conquistadors. As a summinit 
up of the militarism of the Conquest itself and the pious aims of 
the religious pacification, these churches are a splendid symbol. 

Since there was enormous need for building and decorotinp 
talent, schools were established by the monks to teach the 
Indians various techniques. Thus we even find early and some- 
what naive attempts to cover the church walls with paintings, 
as at Acolman, where, in the absence of fresco prototypes, tin 
natives copied woodcut illustrations from pious books. 
of the so-called “frescoes” therefore came to be in black and 
white and in a very precise linear style, in some cases actual!' 
reproducing in paint the crosshatching of the original woodcut. 

Native ideas appeared also in the carvings of these early 
buildings, not merely in the subject matter but in the flattened 
and nonsculptural, almost Oriental, manner of the carving 
This early flattened carving may well be compared with 
employed in the precolonial friezes of Chich^n ItzA and other 
sites in the Yucatfin peninsula. 

a. The plateresque style. A second and later stage of colonial 
development may be called Renaissance since it corresponds to 
the Renaissance in Spain. It arose from a period of relative 
calm in the New World when the conqueror was able to turn 
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from fighting to agriculture and mining. This period, from 
the middle of the i6th through the first quarter of the 17th 
century, gave rise to what is known in architecture as the 
“platercsque** style, a name derived from the fineness and rich- 
ness of its ornamental work, comparable to products of the sil- 
versmith (Sp. plater o). The open chapel of the monastery of 
I'lalmanalco shows a combination of Renaissance ornamental 
detail and Indian craftsmanship (i.e., friezelike flattening) which 
yields the Mexican version of the plateresque style. The great 
staircase of the monastery of Actopan shows the increasing 
influence of the Renaissance in Mexico. 

This Renaissance period in architecture was later matched 
in painting by the mid- 17th-century arrival of professional 
painters from Europe, men in the Italo-Flemish tradition; their 
influence, however, soon gave way to a more distinctly Spanish 
viewpoint, that of ZurbarAn, Murillo, and others. Many monas- 
teries at this later date continued to be done in Renaissance 
style, but the simplicity of the earlier medieval buildings was 
lacking. Luxury and elaboration of decoration became increas- 
ingly evident in the church furniture of the time. 

Sculpture of the 16th century had still been entirely under 
the influence of the Andalusian, or southern Spanish, school. 
By the end of that century there appeared Renaissance retablea, 
or altarpieces, covering the entire end of the church. In their 
elaboiate combination of paintings, reliefs, and free-standing 
figures, they contrast strongly with the simplicity of the build- 
ings. As in the mother country, these plateresque altarpieces 
were decorated with saints carved in wood, sometimes covered 
with gold leaf and generally polychromed, such as the altar- 
piece of Higsjotzingo. 

Like sculpture, the minor arts showed strong influences 
from the mother country, in this case following the Moorish 
tradition of Spain. Wealthy people brought in many decorative 
objects from abroad, and the native craftsmen with their cen- 
turies-old mastery of fine work in gold produced numerous 
pieces in that medium. In addition, fine furniture, wrought 
iron, and embroidery were plentiful. An interesting evidence 
of the persistence of Indian craft traditions may be found in 
the reappearance of the famous precolonial feather mosaics, 
containing religious narratives and representations of saints. 

As the 17th century moved forward, social stability and 
wealth grew, and imposing mansions were built. More and more 
important ecclesiastics arrived from Spain, and cathedrals were 
constructed, in addition to the monasteries. This had already 
been happening during the plateresque period but became more 
apparent as the next developmental step was reached. 

The first generation of Italo-Flemish painters working in 
Mexico had produced followers; to these were added painters 
from Spam who were followers of the emotive tradition that 
liad been popularized by the Spanish emulators of the Cara- 
\agKU) style. Prosperity meant a great expansion of artistic 
activity, os the greater number of paintings clearly indicates. 
Instead of the frescoes formerly made for the i btli-century 
monasteries, we now find huge oil paintings covering the walls 
of religious buildings; they were done by such artists as Ral- 
rlwsar dc Kchave Ibia (1583-1640; pl. 144). 

The plateresque style in architecture was followed by a 
brief period in the Herreran manner, a reserved anvl even dry 
mode best exemplified in Spain by that coldest of buildings, 
the Escorial, built by Herrera for the tomb of Philip U. 'Poo 
S'cvere for Mexico, it was a short-lived fashion there. Never- 
theless It did manage to produce a number of interesting exum- 
Phs, such as the Cathedral of Puebla (1649-64) with its con- 
trolled exterior, on which, however, some baroque elements 
‘‘heady emerge (pl. II, 163). 

I Mexican baroque. Although the earlier architectural forms 
never disappeared entirely, the whole conception of building 
J'^ered m the latter part of the 17th century toward an art 
'm-d with dynamism and movement. As in European baroque, 
me surfaces were deeply cut; light and shade contributed to a 
J^'f^tlcss emotive movement throughout these now richly sur- 
and deep structures. As a consequence of the fact that 
t icre was greater wealth available to the colonists, particularly 


gold and cheap labor, the religious and other buildings took on 
a Bumptuousness and elaboration never seen before. By the 
end of the 17th century Mexican baroque became an identi- 
fiable style and an outstanding feature of the Mexican scene, 
to such an extent that whole cities sometimes appear to be 
baroque in flavor. 

The churches in this style constitute a fairly uniform type 
throughout Latin America: they arc spacious structures, cruci- 
form in plan, wdth a dome over the crossing, and more often 
than not with towers dominating the fa9ade. On the facade are 
deep, shadowy carvings that impart an intense emotional quality 
to the building. In the interior, rich decorations in the form of 
retables and other church furniture to this day lend an air of splen- 
did elaboration to the worship conducted there. The palaces of 
the baroque style also take on some of these features. The 
Cathedral of Puebla, as was said above, although it shows the 
transition to banique, is still rather severe; the Cathedral of 
Oaxaca with its highly carved facade, its niches filled with 
statues, and its irregularity of surface and line has an altogether 
different character, the American variant of European baroque 
(PL. 139). 

Both Puebla and Oaxaca as cities have a marked flavor of 
the past. The former is distinguished by its almost com- 
pletely colonial quality, imparted particularly by the tile-covered 
domes of its churches; the latter is an example of a city which, 
in spite of its manifestly Christian stamp, is close in many 
ways to its Indian ancestry. The tile work so plentiful in 
Puebla (and on the dome, towers, and roof of the Cathedral 
of Oaxaca) is part of the Moorish heritage of Talavera ware 
brought over by the Spaniards and grafted onto techniques 
already known to the Indians. Thus the tile-covered domes 
have become distinguishing features of Mexican churches. Tile- 
work serves secular purposes as well, being used for fountains, 
wall facings, and city squares (socalos). 

Sculpture and the decorative arts during the baroque period 
in Mexico partook of the generally more emotive character of 
the time — rich, splendid, and dramatically effective. Sculp- 
ture, of course, was eminently suited to the movement of 
surface desired by the baroque artist, but furniture too (both 
ecclesiastical and secular) shows the same love of movement, 
the same restlessness of the style as a whole. 

f. The Churriguere%quc style. At the point where the art of 
the Mexican area of the Viccroyahy of New Spain assumed 
Its «»wn character, a change occurred in the direction of a dis- 
tinctive and more elaborate version of the baroque known 
08 the ‘‘Churrigucrcsquc*’ style (q.v.). Whereas the favorite 
baroque supporting element had been the spiral column, the 
Churngiicresque style used a kind of pier in tVie shape of an 
inverted obelisk covered with heavy ornaments. More impor- 
tant, while baroque buildings such as the Cathedral of Oaxaca 
had prescr\'ed the basic traditional values in plan and in spatial 
qualities, the new Chumgueresque structures tended toward 
designs in which movement and rhythm rather tlian structural 
discipline were stressed. The buildings and their retables leaned 
toward the fantastic, expressing an almost dreamlike splendor. 
The 18th-century monastery of TepozotlAn is one of the most 
luxurious and colorful examples of this ultraharoque style and 
its expression of religiou.N cnthusi.4dm; it points up, too, the 
limitless supply of gold and the use of the traditionally skillful and 
decoratively inclined Indian sculptors. Another instance is the 
sanctuary of Our Lady of OcotlAn at Tlaxcala (ca. 1745; ih.. 140). 

'rhis last flowering of colonial genius gave way toward the 
end of the i8th century to the neoclassic influences coming 
again from Spain. Both architecture and sculpture display the 
evidence of that increasingly powerful strain. An architerfural 
example is the Church of the Carmen (1804) at Celaya, Gua- 
najuato, designed by Francisco Eduardo Tresguerras (i759” 
1833). In sculpture the works of the Spaniard Manuel Tolsa 
(1757-1816), such as the equestrian monument of Charles IV 
(1803) in Mexico City, exemplify this trend; Tolsa, who was 
dso an architect, was the director of the Academy of S. Carlos 
in Mexico City. The entire hemisphere, north and south, was 
affected by the neoclassical development. 
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In painting, the baroque had produced such artists as Bal- 
thasar de Echave Ibia; but the Churrigueresque period mariced 
a serious decline in the painting of Latin America. The fan- 
tastically elaborate and gilded retables with their polychromed 
and otherwise decorated figures were in themselves pictorial 
in viewpoint rather than sculpturesque. In some ways they 
seemed even to fulfill the iliusionistic needs of the art of paint- 
ing, with their naturalistic treatment of skin, of actual draperies, 
and of other adjuncts. Such elaborate carving left no flat sur- 
faces on which paintings could be done or to which they could 
be attached, as had been possible with baroque altarpieces. 

Curiously enough, the great demand for paintings through- 
out the increasingly wealthy colonies brought a serious drop in 
quality. Pictures were turned out wholesale. The outward 
forms of the art of Murillo (a genuine phase of baroque expres- 
sion in Spain and in the colonies) became pat and empty for- 
mulas which were widely used and little understood. Up to 
this point the skilled Indian craftsmen with their architectural, 
sculptural, and craft-arts experience had been able to make 
significant contributions, hut the superficial naturalistic nar- 
rative demanded by 18th-century religious painting left them 
omt qfXDpletely. With the exception of the work of such por- 
trait palters as Miguel Cabrera (1695-1768) — for example 
his portrait (1750) of Sor Juana In^s de la Cruz, the great 
religious poetess — and an occasional still-life painter such as 
Antonio P^rez de Aguilar, the bulk of the painting produced 
in the second half of the 18th century, mostly religious art, is 
of very dubious quality. 

The highlands of South America, While the fusion of Spanish 
and native genius may be traced in many Mexican examples, 
it is in the art of the South American highlands during the 
1 8th century that we find the most significantly Indian rendi- 
tions of this combination of talents. It may be said that here 
the Indian resistance to Spanish concepts was far stronger 
than in Mexico and that proportionately more native elements 
remained in the South American arts. 

On the shores of Lake Titicaca, the Sacred I/ake of the 
Incas, at an altitude of 12,000 ft., we find such old cities as 
Zepita, Puno, and Pomata whose churches are almost un-Spanish 
in character, so heavy is the proportion of Indian details. This 
influence spreads from its center at the lake into many areas; 
to PotosI in Bolivia, for instance, where the church of S. Ix>- 
renzo, as we observed earlier, shows a facade (1728-44) replete 
with Indian motifs (pl. II, 163). Moving north, this influence 
is felt, though less, as far as Quito, in Ecuador. In Peru, as 
we shall see, the capital at Lima remains almost completely 
Spanish; but Cuzco, built on the ruins of the earlier Inca civil- 
ization, reveals strong traces of that background in its materials 
and in its generally Cyclopean, or massive, wall structure. 

Whether Spanish- or Indian- influenced, the two great cen- 
ters of Hispanic-American arts, after Mexico, are Quito and 
Cuzco. When the Mexican conquest had been completed, the 
Spaniards had pushed south to Peru, where Pizarro overthrew 
the Inca emperor (1533-34'! and planned the new city of Lima 
for a capital. On the remains of the destroyed Inca capitals, 
Cuzco and Quito, the conquerors built a pair of Christian cities. 

What has been said earlier about the extension of .Spanish 
civil, cultural, and ecclesiastical principles to Mexico also ap- 
plies to Peru. Apart from the use of Inca and other local 
motifs by the Indian craftsmen rather than Maya or Aztec, 
the real difference* between the two areas lay in the greater 
Peruvian resi.stance to the penetration of Spanish ideas. To 
some extent it was because that area had been the heart of 
the great and powerful Inca empire, a major element in pre- 
colonial culture of the Americas; and it also owed something 
to the fact that the center around Cuzco was far removed from 
the SpanLsh administrative capital at Lima. 

For the purposes of this survey, the architecture and art 
of Lima may be considered to duplicate that of Spain, for the 
most part. Ships left for the Old World from here with the 
gold and silver garnered in the New World. I'he same ships 
came back with articles of luxury, particularly ecclesiastical 
furniture, paintings, and sculpture, as well as architects and 


iculpton from Spain. This literal transplantation of Spanish 
art and artists made for a minimum of Indian influence in the 
Lima center, which in any event had never been an important 
Indian cultural entity. What we find here, therefore, is a mub 
titude of Moorish architectural elements, mud^ar woodwork 
patterns, tilework of the Seville type, and furniture from the 
same source (i*L. 11 , 163). A g(^ instance of the kind of 
building produced is the Palacio de Torre Tagle (>730-35), 
now a government building. 

Turning from Lima to Cuzco, we find that the atmosphere 
changes. Here, as we have noted, the conquerors built on the 
ruins of Inca temples, and in some cases preserved the earlier 
masonry for Christian purposes. However little of the original 
walls and foundations were employed, there was a strong tradi^ 
tion of stone building that gave a special direction to the church 
architecture of Peru and the Andean highlands in general. In 
this region emerged one of the most original styles of Spanish 
America. 

In Cuzco itself the best-known building is the Cathedra], 
which, like most of the buildings there, postdates the destruc- 
tive earthquake of 1650. Its simple outlines, squat towers, and 
heavy masonry illustrate very directly the Inca heritage; a rela- 
tively baroque doorway inserted into the whole ameliorates the 
severity of the facade (pl. 140). The Cathedral was built on 
the ruins of the temple to the Inca god Wiraqocha; the evcnlv 
cut brown-colored stones of the temple were reused in its con- 
struction. Severe as the building is in shape, and undeveloped 
though the interior may be by comparison with its contem- 
poraries in Mexico — Andean baroque and postbaroque examples 
are usually less ornate than arc Mexican — it possesses a sim- 
plicity and directness that remove it from the more subtle 
Hcrreran category. Compared with the elegance of the latter 
style, the Cathedral of Cuzco has an elemental strength, un 
almost primitive power. Walls like these suggest the massif 
masonry of the Inca citadel of Saesahuaman (pls. 154, 155) m 
Cuzco or the awesome majesty of Machu Picchu (pls. 147-151) 
Within the building we find heaxw cruciform piers that help 
support a system of Gothic brick vaulting. The curious wotm 
ornamentation brings to mind the Indians who worked hen. 
as many as fifty helped to build the facade. Further sipns 
of Indian influence on the Spanish buildings of Peru can he 
seen in the church of S. Sebastiin at Cuzco and that of La 
Compaflia in the city of Arequipa. On these examples tht 
Indian imprint is twofold: in the introduction of plant and 
animal forms, and in the typical flattening of the carved orna- 
ment, which suggests that of the Incas (and of the Moors) 

Because of its inland location, far from the sea lanes com- 
municating with the mother country, Cuzco could not be tlie 
actual capital of the Vkeroyalfy of Peru, but it retained its 
early importance throughout the colonial period. It was a 
gathering place for the many caravans carrying the mineral 
wealth of Peru to the port cities on the Pacific. Its main square, 
the Plaza de Armas, is one of the largest in Latin America 
and is distinctive in that it has four churches. In addition to 
architecture, typified by the Cathedral, Cuzco also produced a 
great variety of church furniture, painting, and metalwork, 
well as sculptures to be used for retables and crucifixes 

In the northern portion of the Viceroyalty of Peru, niainh 
in what today is Bolivia, we again find a strong Indian carrv- 
over. The stonecutters responsible for the chief churches and 
civil buildings of La Paz and Potosi combined the tenclencic'' 
of the great Tiahuanaco tradition and that of the Escorial, ni-ar 
Madrid. 'Phe austerity of the Cuzco style is felt here evii’ 
more forcefully, probably because the Tiahuanaco tradition it- 
self was inclined that way. The church of S. Francisco m 
La Paz and that of S. Lorenzo at Potosi (pl. II, 163) 
certain simplicity of general form that at first glance is ob- 
scured by the rich, flatly carved. Indian type of ornannnt 
covering the fumades (especially the portals) — ornament 
with Indian motifs of all kinds, l/ooking beyond these allovcr 
decorations, however, we find definite and carefully balanced 
horizontal and vertical lines determining the movement of tni 
fa9adc8, rather than the complex in-and-out movement tre- 
quently found in the more typically baroque monuments 0 
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Mexico. Thii is an altogether new version of the baroque 
style. 

Another important center m the Spanish colonies was Quito; 
it was one of the later Inca capitals and perhaps for that reason 
less tenaciously Indian than an earlier capital like Cusbco. In 
this more Spanish city many colonial buildings may be found, 
principally churches and monasteries, such as the Franciscan 
church of S. Francisco and the Jesuit church of La Compaflia 
(i,e., the Company of Jesus). 

One of the most elaborate complexes in Spanish America, 
S. Francisco takes in an area of four city bloc^ and has four 
cloisters with altars and paintings. It was finished in the mid- 
17th century and has long been one of the showplaces of South 
America. The fa^Ade is long and low, with a slightly Renais- 
sance portal accented by paired baroque columns and rusticated 
bands of stone that suggest 17th-century European baroque. 
This central section is capped by two towers and stretches 
away to left and right in long horizontal wings. The low, mas- 
sive quality reminds us of pther Andean churches, for example 
the Cathedral of Cuzco. The exterior is in strong contrast to 
the rich interior, which has mud^ar work on the ceiling, gilded 
wood carving in the lower part of the nave, and a high aJur 
that covers the entire apse and even flows round the corners 
into adjacent areas, contributing to one of the most impressive 
and luxurious effects in Latin America. 

'Fhc Jesuit church of La Compaflia is necessarily less dif- 
fuse in arrangement than the monastic establishment just de- 
scribed, which has many different functions to peiform. In 
addition to being more homogeneous in form than S. Francisco, 
which is spread over its enormous area, it is in various ways 
more genuinely baroque. 

In general plan and facade La Compaflia suggests a com- 
bination of two famous Roman Jesuit churches: II Gesii, the 
mollier church of the f>rder, and S. Ignazio, which was in the 
pnxm of building while La Compania was gomg up, during 
tile mid- 17th century. But when wc compare the severity’ of 
lavadc of the two Italian buildings with the lush decorativencss 
of the Quito building, we see clearly the difference between 
the acailemic baroque of Italy and the lively, varied, almost 
tumultuous baroque of Latin America. The gold in the mterior 
uf La Compaflia, unlike the pure gold found in some other 
buildings, is tempered by red and white paint in the carved 
ornamentation and by the red background of the gilded strap- 
work. It has been suggested that these gold-sheathed interiors 
are somehow connected to the gold-sheathed temples of pre- 
eolonial times; certainly a knowledge of the technique must 
have been passed on from one age to another. 

We might mention here that in parallel Spanish colonial 
tenters in Guatemala, S. Domingo, and Colombia local con- 
ditions created their own minor variations of the Renaissance, 
baroque, and ultrabaroque styles. A separate development oc- 
curred in the Portuguese territory east of the Andes, constitut- 
ing present-day Brazil. 


firazil. Settled by the Portuguese, Brazil docs not manifest 
dii same succession of styles that characterizes tlie Spanish- 
donunaled centers. This region, which shows practically no 
i‘Uistic or literary development during the i6th century, was 
d Miiual wilderness when the Portuguese began their cam- 


paigns. More serious, the Indians were in no way comparable 
'u uiltural achievement with those of the .Spam.'ih viceroyalties, 
‘ -'’Pi'cially Peru and Mexico, where groups of trained craftsmen 
be drafted. Traditions of building did not exist in the 
^ba/.ilian area; neither were there developed mines or regular 
iTiulr with which to pay for building work. Indeed in the 
northeast of that land even good stone was missing, so that 


It hud to be imported from Portugal. 

Moreover, for various reasons, including Portugal’s scarcity 


nJ private and public capital, involvements in the Far East, 
•nid other factors, her colonies in the Americas w^ere not ex- 
PJnitfd so vigorously; and by the same token the religious 
nulers Were not free to involve themselves there until late in 
16th century. One of the few exceptions was the wealthy 
region of Olinda Pernambuco, in which homes, churches, and 
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monasteries were richly decorated; however, these were largely 
destroyed during the Dutch occupation in the first half of the 
17th century. Finally, the Portuguese revolt against Spain in 
1640 put a stop to building fur a while, both at home and in 
the colonies. It was not until the end of the 17th century, 
therefore, that buildings appeared with any degree of frequency 
in Brazil; the first of these were in the severe late-Herrcra style 
to be seen in the coarsened examples at Recife (Espirito Santo 
and Madre de Deus) and at Santos and Rio de Janeiro. 

Salvador (or Bahia), the first capital of the colony (until 
*763)* presents a cross section of the various artistic trends. 
One of its earliest structures, the church of the Third Order 
of St. Francis (1703), illustrates the Brazilian variety of Por- 
tuguese baroque with its typical wrought-iron balconies and the 
rhythmical use of consoles and volutes, the decorative elements 
so separated as to give a static rather than a flowing effect. 

Another distinct style in Brazil is the so-called * ‘coastal 
baroque” embodied in the church of S. Pedro dos Cl^rigos at 
Recife, the Venice of that part of the world. Its chief charac- 
teristics are tall, narrow fa9ades, elaborate French windows 
(where Spanish American l^roque would show niches), an 
emphasized central doorway, a high pediment separated from 
the squarish towers, and whitewashed wall surfaces. 

Unique in the architecture of the Americas is the type of 
church associated w’ith the province of Minas Gerais (“general 
minea"), where a strike of gold and diamonds brought about 
a great influx of people from elsewhere in Brazil and from 
Portugal. In this fabulous and for a long time secret activity 
the government controlled every grain of gold dust and frag- 
ment of diamond mined; visitors and travelers were enslaved, 
and everything was excluded that did not make for the fullest 
exploitation of the colony. As a by-product of this wealth and 
activity many handsome, even elegant, churches w'ere built, in 
a st\le that has been classified os nx-oco rather than baroque, 
that 15, light, airy, and graceful rather than florid, emotive, 
and heavy (PL. 11, 103). A local quartz was used, for its struc- 
tural as well as artistic value, and the availability of large quan- 
tities of fine hardwood for beams tended to exclude the arched 
vaults typical of the other schools of colonial architecture. 

Tlicsc minmg-district churches, many of the finest occurrmg 
in the area of Ouro Proto (“black gold”), show a simple rec- 
tangular plan, a pair of formally round or square towers in- 
tegrated into the shape of the fa9ade rather than separated, a 
single doorway equipped with an elaborately carved comice, 
handsomely shaped rococo windows directly over the comice 
as well as above it at the sides, and window balconies. S. Fran- 
cisco at Ouro Preto is a fine example of the style; it exhibits 
all these features as well as a charming contrast in color and 
texture between the light (gray) hue of the main body of the 
building and the orange soapstone used for the engaged columns, 
bases, and cornices. 

S. Francisco and other churches m Ouro Preto are associated 
with the name of the architect-sculptor Antdnio Francisco Lis- 
bda (1730-1814; PL. 143), who in later life became ill and 
disfigured — presumably from leprosy — and was knowm as 
“The Little Cripple” (O Aleijadtnko\ under which name he 
has entered the history of art. It would seem that the carving 
around the portal of S. Francisco and in the disk above it are 
due to O Aleijadinho, whose perso^jality appears to have dom- 
inated the art of this section of Brazil in the 18th century. 
In this mode of expression, with its decora tively contrasting 
fa9ade elements and colors, its gay motifs of garlands and 
scrolls, its graceful window carvings, and its eloquent sculpture, 
Brazil produced a style that can be matched only in part by 
that of I’ortugal. For an architectural equivalent wc must look 
to the rich 1 8th-ccntur>’ style of southern Germany; for a 
sculptural approximation we must go back to the naturalistic 
emotive sculpture of the late Middle Ages. 

The iQth century. With the end of 18th-century colonial 
styles, the ensuing stream of neoclassicism was destined to 
exercise its influence throughout the Americas during the nuqor 
part of the 19th century. 'Fhe exhausting wars of independence 
that set in at the beginnmg of the 19th century cut building 
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activity down to almost nothing. In architecture the rather un- 
inspir^ neoclassical mode, with its revived imitation Greek 
and Roman orders, is exemplified by such public buildings 
as the Casa de La Moneda in Santiago, Chile, and the Palacio 
de la Mineria in Mexico City. We may consider as parallel 
the sculpture of Manuel Tolsa (mentioned above) and the 
painting of Rafael Ximeno y Planes (1761-1825), a pupil of 
Anton Raphael Mengs in Spain and decorator of the cupola of 
the Cathedral of Mexico. 

All these examples as well as the revolution against the 
Spanish monarchy and Church point to a consistent seculariza- 
tion of the arts during the 19th century, with new architec- 
tural types and greater emphasis on genre and portraiture in 
painting and sculpture. The shift from Spanish intellectual 
leadership did not mean the end of European influence; it 
meant rather a turning to French inspiration,*’ that is, to 
David, Ingres, and even Bouguereau, who were reproduced in 
colonial fashion, yielding a technically inferior and provincial 
version of the original. The work of Jos6 Maria VAsquez in 
Mexico can be taken to represent this phase. 

For Church domination in the arts there was substituted 
that of the various official academies. These in their turn were 
under the domination of the French Academy. The tenacious 
grip of the neoclassical style meant a slow and reluctant adop- 
tion — in fact, only a barely perceptible awareness — of the 
great revolutionary innovations in the art of 19th-century Europe. 

Although no great art movements (in either the European 
or the North American sense) emerged from 19th-century Latin 
America, there were a number of trends and of individual 
masters that should be noted. First we have the already men- 
tioned formal academic production designed to please the con- 
servative elements in the various countries. This consisted of 
portraits, battle pictures, and genre, or everyday, scenes. Then 
we find a group of painters interested in the different aspects 
of regional and even native culture. As a secondary offshoot 
of an earlier European romanticism, this interest in the faraway, 
the exotic, the moving and inspirational, produced relatively 
little of real significance, though some of its results are most 
interesting from a documentary point of view. The native arts 
and crafts, which had their roots in the precolonial past, con- 
tinued to function on a high level during this century and 
were ultimately to furnish one of the catalysts for the revival 
of the arts in the early 20th century. 

The portraitists as a group stem from the so-called ‘^Goya 
movement” in Mexico that postulated the superiority and use- 
fulness of Goya’s formulas, which were practiced in almost all 
the Latin-American centers and combined with those of ffie 
stiffer followers of Ingres and David. Among the best examples 
of this style are the works of Antonio Salas of Ecuador, por- 
trayer of many liberators of the Colombian area, and Jos6 Gil 
de Castro of Peru, a typical tenderer of the stiff Empire type 
of portrait. Prilidiano Pucyrredon (i823'-7o) of Argentina is 
one of the better portraitists of the century as well as a sig- 
nificant practitioner of genre subjects, which he seems to have 
executed with c(msiderable feeling and understanding. 

Besides these few, there were many other portraitists who 
flourished with the economic development of their respective 
countries and in response to the need for glorifying revolu- 
tionary heroes. There were al.so painters of battles, who emerged 
as part of the new nationalistic fervor of the period; here and 
there important figures appear among them, such as Juan 
Manuel Blanes (1830-1901) of Uruguay. But by and large 
nothing is more tedious than an inspection of 19th-century 
battle painting, even in Mexico, which in art still stood far 
ahead of the other Spanish American countries. 

The nativist, or Indianist, school (related to the romantic 
movement) is one of the commonest aspects of 19th-century 
Latin-American culture. But it expresses itself in an artificial 
and unbelievable manner, with sedon Indians stalking through a 
cultivated and perfumed jungle or floating on mirror-limpid 
streams. Rodolfo Amdedo of Brazil and Ignacio Merino (1817- 
76) and others of Peru thus depicted the Incas, while Mexican 
painters managed to reduce the Aztecs to a similar banality. 
There is a consistent academicism of technique that charac- 


terizes each generation of artists. In addition, because they 
had no genuine idea of the dignity and intrinsic character of 
the Indian, they ended with a romantic-academic travesty. It 
would remain for artists of the 20th century to succeed in this 
field of interest. 

Nineteenth-century landscape painting of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries had an inspiration similar to that of the United 
States in the nationalism that directed attention to the beauties 
of the surrounding scenery rather than to fictional landscapes 
of Greece and Rome. Further, the desire to explore and to 
project themselves into the vast beauties of a large country like 
Mexico or Brazil (or the United States) stimulated artists in 
this direction. Perhaps the outstanding figure of the centun,’ 
is the Mexican Jos6 Maria Velasco (1840*1912), whose vistas 
of the Valley of Mexico suggest the broad compositions of 
InnesB rather than the minutiae of the Hudson River school, 
to which his work is often compared (pl. 144). 

The folk arts of the period (which have continued to the 
present day on a high productive level) include both the ”prim- 
itive” retablos (pl. 144), a direct and spontaneous expression 
of thanks to God and the saints for favors received, and the 
various objects made for everyday use. The first category 
presents a type of art that may well be compared to that of 
North American primitive painters of the same period, unlearned 
artists such as Edward Hicks; but the Spanish-American exam- 
ples show a more lurid juxtaposition of colors, especially in the 
rapidly executed works put on store fronts and on the facades 
of saloons — the latter known as ^'pulqueHa paintings.” All 
these have a vivid quality that suggests the indigenous pre- 
colonial tradition of dramatic color and linearism rather than 
the European three-dimensional approach; they represent u 
genuine folk expression. 

The craft arts, still fiourishing today in diverse parts of the 
Spanish American world, art* far more varied in technique and 
expression, since they represent so many more needs. Thuh 
pottery, lacquer ware, and textiles (outstanding in Mexico) arr 
supplemented in numerous countries by basketwork, silver, 
leathcrwork, masks, papier-mAch6 figures used at festivals, and 
so forth. Although they stem from centuries-old native tradi- 
tions, these crafts have assimilated a number of Spanish pro- 
cedures and patterns. Certain forms of ceramics — for example, 
tilework — are strongly influenced, whereas the everyday pot- 
tery retains its basic native quality. Similarly, the toys made 
of wood or clay, among the most charming objects to be seen 
anywhere, have little to do with the Old World, as is also the 
case with the humorous and grotesque papier-mAch6 Judas 
figures and masks. 

The 20th century. Just as the early 19th century in Latin 
America was marked by revolutions against Spain, so t^c early 
20th century was characterized by revolt against the backward- 
ness of existing social conditions — political, economic, and 
cultural. Nowhere was this so manifest and so vital as in 
Mexico, where both the long-entrenched dictatorship of For- 
firio Diaz and the artistic rule of the academicians were swept 
away in the fires of the 1910 Revolution. 

As in contemporary Europe young artists — cubists, expres- 
sionists, and others — were discovering the form-giving vitalitv 
of primitive art, so in Mexico, and later elsewhere in Latin 
America, artists were turning to their native traditions. The 
connecting link with the past had been the craft and folk arts 
(see above), in which the bold colors and stylizations of pre- 
colonial art persisted, so to speak, just beneath the surface. 

Basing their art on the monumentality of precolonial exam- 
ples, the special qualities of the Mexican scene, and the anirnat- 
ing ideals of their Revolution, a whole generation of Mexican 
artists — many of whom arc still at work — produced one of 
the most exciting artistic phenomena of the 20th century. The 
Mexican development is primarily a mural and graphic-arts 
movement, in keeping with ita didactic aims and ideals, its 
desire to spread political inspiration and popular education. 
Easel painting does exist, but for the moat part it has b^ti 
secondary. The Mexican achool, moreover, haa been acmiof* 
ficial, aince the government haa provided walla for the murals 
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and payment, however modest, to the artists; but it departs 
from the conventional notion of a Kovernment-sponsored art 
because this government has ruled Mexico in the name of the 
Revolution. 

The mural program began in the early twenties, immediately 
involving the leading artists, when walls were assigned in the 
National Preparatory School to a team of painters led by Diego 
Rivera (q^v.) and including David Alfaro Siqueiros (q.v.), while 
Jos^ Clemente Orozco (q.v.) worked independently. In 1922 
Mexican painters organized themselves into the Syndicate of 
"IVchnical Workers, Painters, and Sculptors, a trade umon to 
represent them in their dealings with the government. The 
first decade of Mexican painting may be evaluated by con- 
trasting the charming Children's Library decorations of Carlos 
M^'rida (b. 1893), a Guatemalan member of the group, with 
those of Rivera in the National Preparatory School and the 
Secretariat of Public Education, and with those of Orozco in 
the Preparatory School. 

The sophisticated primitivism of Merida, who had worked 
in Paris with Modigliani and Picasso, provides an inkling of 
the European relationships of this movement. Rivera's art rep- 
resents a postimpressionist rendering of the events in Mexican 
history, past and present, in large, bold color areas and with 
crowds of little peasant figures that evoke the early Renaissance 
painting of the 14th centun^. Decoratively he is undoubtedly 
most effective, although his insistent didactic approach on a 
political level tends to make for a certain sameness of effect. 
His most important murals include, in addition to the ones in 
the two sites mentioned, those in the Agricultural School at 
Chapingo (1926-27; pl. 145); later murals were executed else- 
where in Mexico as well as in the United States. 

Orozco, acknowledged as the leading master of the Mexican 
school, presents a more emotive, even expressionist viewpoint, 
and projects broad humanitarian concepts without involvement 
in any political ideolog>'. He was a philosopher who painted 
to express his anger at injustice and his sympathy with suf- 
fering. In addition to the Preparatory School murals, done in 
1923-24 and 1926, he carried out other extensive mural projecth 
in Mexico Cit]i', and some m Guadalajani and the United States 
O’L. 145). 

Siqueiros, the third of Mexico's trinity of social muralists, 
developed relatively late, but it was he who intioduced the 
important concepts of "dynamic realism" and ‘‘public art." 
In the first he sets the realistic figure in motion with illusionistic 
devices; in the second he proposes that all mural art be out- 
doors and thus genuinely public. After completing his initial 
work at the National Preparatory School, he spent a dozen 
years as a labor organizer. Like the other painters, he visited 
the United States; he organized a workshop for the develop- 
ment of modem painting materials in New York (1936) and 
executed a mural in Los Angeles. Other important murals in 
liis neorcalistic technique include the ones at the Electrical 
Workers Union in Mexico City (1939), the masterly work at 
the Escuela Mexico in Chill&n, Chile (1942; pl. 145), and those 
in Mexico City’s Palacio de Bellas Antes (1945), University 
(1952-55), Polytechnical Institute (1952), and Social Sccu- 
nt> Hospital (1953). 

As was remarked earlier, the easel painting movement in 
^Uxico IS slight in comparison with the mural work. The out- 
Ntandmg easel painter is RuHno Tamayo (q.v.), who has been 
nifluenced both by precolonial sculpture and by school of Paris 
painting, notably that of Braque and Picasso. His art, richly 
colored and strongly Mexican in spirit, is internationally known 
(•'I- 146). 

Outstanding painters in the other Latin-Amcrican countries 
been easel painters rather than muralists, and there are 
“ number of fairly important ones. Their contribution can be 
Q'vided into two portions: works done between about 1925 
and 1945 and those that postdate World War II. In the first 
^ategory we find an art atill suffering from 19th-century aca- 
demicism, including a kind of impressionist academicism that 
has infected a ^eat deal of the so-called "modem" painting 

Latin America. On the other hand, in certain countries, 
principally Brazil, Aigentina, and Cuba, there is real awareness 


of the most modem abstract tendencies, up to and including 
those of the period since 1945. In between these two extremes 
are a great many groups and individuals who have been affected 
by the various school of Pans movements and by German 
expressionism. In general, these diversified modem influences 
are to be found in South American areas; Mexico, with few 
exceptions, has continued its representational and didactic 
revolutionary approach to art. 

European influences on South American art came about in 
the nomial course of art students' travel abroad. During the 
1 930s it also operated through the arrival of refugees from the 
countries affected by the onslaught of Hitlerism. 

Postimpressionist influence may be seen in the intimist 
paintings of the Uruguay^ Pedro Figari (1861-1938). Like 
the Brazilian painter Candido Portinari (b. 1903), he combines 
the French forms with native picturesque elements in a force- 
ful mixture. Portinari, under the influence of Foigita, projects 
delicately delineated but powerful Negro figures from his own 
environment. 

Fauvist influences have also been plentiful; for example, 
Horacio Butler (b. 1897) of Argentina suggests Segonzac, and 
Garlos Enriques (b. 1900) of Cuba, Vlaminck. Cubism and 
postcubism appear in the work of such men as the Argentine 
Alfredo Guido (b. 1892), a pupil of Lhote bringing the mes- 
sage of facet cubism. His c(»untryman Emilio Pettoruti (b. 1895) 
was first a follower of the futurists and then of synthetic cubism. 
Other cubist-influenced artists have been the Cubans Amelia 
Pelaez (b. 1897), Wilfrcdo Lam (b. 1902), and Mario Carrefio 
(b. 1913), the last-named showing an interesting blend of native 
themes and cubist mannerisms. Lasar Segall (b. 1890) of Brazil 
represents the expressionist side of modem art as developed 
in Ciemiany. 

Besides the ones mentioned, other conventional modernist 
techniques, including the neoclassicism of the 1920s and magic 
realism, appear throughout the hemisphere, as does a genuine 
and movmg type of primitive art, the latter particularly in 
Haiti. The votive paintings, or retablos, noted during the 
19th-century development are also found in all countries. 

The Mexican school of the period between the 1920s and 
the 1940s has had a widespread influence in several countries 
in South America — Peru, Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador. Oswaldo Guayasamin (b. 1916) and Eduardo King- 
man (b. 1911) of Ecuador and the influential Jose Sabogal 
(b. 1 888) of Peru (spearhead of the nativist school in that 
country) exemplify this trend in Latin America. 

Side by side with the nativist painters and those practicing 
the many varieties of pre-1945 modernism, we find a new 
group of painters stemming for the most part from Sio Paolo, 
Brazil, and Havana, Cuba. These show a keen awareness of 
the tachiste and abstract-expressionist trends of the period since 
World War II. Many of the earlier nativists and modemist- 
nativists like Mario Carrefio reappear now as abstract-expres- 
sionists. By the same token, there are many new talents who 
have little or nothing to do with earlier nativism but spring 
from close afliiiation with the leading trends of Europe, for ex- 
ample the abstract-surrealist Roberto Matta Echaurren (b. 1911) 
of Chile, who turned from a period of architecture with Lc Cor- 
busier in Paris to a distinguished career as a painter in both 
South and North America (pl. 140). In most recent years a 
considerable number of young men and women have emerged 
in Brazil, Cuba, and other places, representing a later genera- 
tion and bringing Latin-Amcrican art in those centers abreast 
of art in New York and Paris. A characteristic instance would 
be the abstract-surrealist work of Raul Martinez (b. 1927) of 
Cuba, whose sparkling nonobjective colorism and movement 
are a measure of the distance the art of Latin America has 
come since colonial times. 

The break with 19th-century academicism in painting and 
sculpture was followed by a similar modem trend in architec- 
ture. But where the assimilation of various aspects of modern- 
ism in the other arts was relatively painless (if limited), in 
architecture the shift has not been so easy to effect nor always 
so successful in its results. One of the difficulties has been 
the strangle hold of the official French academic style in most 
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of the Latin- American countries. Another has been the in- 
fluence — not always beneficent — that has come from the 
United States, manifesting itself in an unfortunate resemblance 
between certain L#atin- American cities and some of its Middle 
Western cities. 

To the first of these circumstances can be attributed the 
extremely slow emergence of Latin America from the doldrums 
of Beaux-Arts architecture. Although there have been a number 
of outstanding practitioners of traditional architecture, it was 
with the greatest difficulty that such men as LCicio Costa (b. 1002) 
of Brazil, Carlos Villanueva (b. 1900) of Venezuela. Jos^ Vil- 
lagr^n Garda (b. 1901) of Mexico, and Sergio Larrain Garda 
(b. 1905) of Chile during the past generation succeeded in 
overcoming this handicap. In Brazil the change was coming 
about as late as 1935; ^ some countries it was only beginning 
about 1950. 

Certain building problems arc common to a number of 
the Latin-American countries. Their relatively w’arm climate, 
though not necessarily tropical, produces problems of heat and 
glare that their architects have had to solve. More important, 
the relatively slow industrialization of these countries has meant 
a lack of such basic modem materials as structural steel and 
aluminum, which they cannot always afford — and do not al- 
ways wish — to import from other countries. Although many 
Latin-American nations possess a substantial amount of fine 
woods for carving and for cabinet purposes, there is a serious 
shortage of stmctural timber. Building stone is also in short 
supply, nor are there very many, or very good, materials (such 
as marble) for facing buildings. 

In the past century or so some of these shortages have been 
overcome by the use of stucco treated in a wide variety of 
ways; more recently the most widely used structural material 
has been reinforced concrete (ferroconcrete). Similarly, the 
shortage of surfacing material has been overcome by the ap- 
plication of different kinds of mosaic, both glass and tile types, 
sometimes over very large surfaces, as in the decorations on 
the Library of the University City in Mexico (pl. 141) by Juan 
O’Gorman (b. IQ05). Another example is the brilliant decora- 
tions by Oscar Niemoyer (q.v.) on the Church of St. Francis 
in Pampulha, Brazil. Although some may question the use of 
this form of decoration to cover such large areas, the fact re- 
mains that sun glare i.s ameliorated to a considerable extent 
by any allover color decoration. Another device employed to 
this end is the application of new synthetic paints that are 
impermeable to rain. The Rectory of the University City and 
the Polytechnical Institute are two of the many Mexican build- 
ings on which these paints have been used. 

In order to avoid heat (and glare) Brazilian architects have 
developed a type of louver, or movable shutter, that can be 
controlled individually to suit individual needs. This is well 
exemplified in the Ministry of Education and Public ficalth 
Building (1937-42) in Rio dc Janeiro (pl. 142) by Lucio Costa 
and his associates, with Le Corbusier as consultant. 

The value that ferroconcrete has had in Brazilian architec- 
ture through the flexibility it offers in the making of shell vault 
forms is well illustrated in the churches of Oscar Niemeyer, for 
example, the Church of St. Francis at Pampulha. It is by this 
means that Latin-American architects in general — for instance 
the Mexican Enrique de la Mora (b. 1907) in his Monterrey 
church of La Purisima — have overcome the shortages men- 
tioned. They have in this way been impelled toward what has 
become almost a signature of the Latin-American architect — 
the use of the most elaborate and spectacular curved forms. 

While the countries of Latin America have largely eman- 
cipated themselves from traditional architecture, in some areas, 
notably Mexico, there is a tendency to turn to the native tradi- 
tion for inspiration. The new University of Mexico (University 
City) in its adaptation of precolonial forms, especially in the 
ball courts, or frontones, gives further evidence of the nationalism 
already noted in connection with the representational arts. On 
the other hand, the auditorium of the Normal School (1946) 
by Mario Pani (b. 1911) and the earlier efforts of Juan O’C^r- 
man in private residences represent sincere and successful 
attempts to come abreast of the modem trend. 


It is in Brazil, however, that Latin-American architecture 
has had its greatest flowering. From the great project for the 
Ministry of Education and Public Health led by Ldcio Costa 
(and later including Oscar Niemeyer, who had an important 
role in forming its final character) dowm to the most recent 
efforts, a spectacular art form has consistently been projected, 
A later undertaking is the Brazilian University City begut) 
under the direction of Le Corbusier and carried forward h\ 
Niemeyer, Costa, and Affonso Reidy (b. 1909). 

This architectural accommodation to the newer needs and 
styles of the 20th century has occurred throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. In addition to the individuals and countries already men- 
tioned as participating in the modem movement one may point 
to such figures as Julio Vilamajo in Uruguay, Mario Biano and 
Calvo Agusto in Peru, Gabriel Serrano in Colombia, and Jorae 
Kolnay in Argentina os typical of the wide body of practitioners 
in each of their respective countries. By the same token in 
certain countries in Central America (e.g., Panama and Gua- 
temala) and the Caribbean (Cuba and Puerto Rico), where botli 
geography and economics tend to bring them into close touch 
w’ith United States viewpoints, there has also been a lively and 
interesting development in contemporary architecture. 

For the visitcjr returning to the countries of Central and 
South America after an absence of fifteen or twenty years, the 
change in mere physical appearance of the various cities is 
truly astonishing. Just as the advent of the conquistadore^ at 
the beginning of our story resulted m the building of thousands 
of Christian churches and other religious buildings, changing: 
in remarkable fashion the face of what was to become Latin 
America, so the awakening of the 20th century has wTou^ht 
its own miracles: city after city has taken on the ultrafunctional, 
mechanized appearance of the modem urban center — its shapes, 
its colors, its textures, and, above all, its functions. 

Not only in the proliferation of new forms (parabolic vaults, 
sun-control devices, sharply inward-sloping butterfly roofs) and 
new materials (ferroconcrete) and the reapplication of old ma- 
terials {eaulejas, or colored, glazed tiles) does Latin- Amer icar< 
architecture make itself felt as a fresh and vital force in the 
modern world. It is also outstanding in its overwhelmmc 
consciousness of the social needs of the community. Its con- 
sistent emphasis on universities, schools, hospitals, and other 
“service” buildings reveals its concern for the needs of thi 
hitherto neglected nr^jority of Latin-American citizens — its 
coming of age in the modern world. 
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AMMANATI (Ammannati), Bartolommeo. Florentine 
sculptor and architect (b. Settignano, 15 ii, d. Florence, 15^*^ 
Ammanati trained first with Baccio Bandinelli and then worked 
with Jacopo Sansovino in Venice^ but like moat Tuscan artists 
of his generation he was primarily influenced by the forceful 
example of Michelangelo. Ammanati's long life encompassed 
activity in Pisa, Padua, Venice, Rome, and other cities, as well 
as Florence. His patrons included the learned jurist Benavides 
in Padua, Pope Julius III, and the Archduke Cosimo I 
Tuscany. 

After years of work in central and northern Italy, of which 
the earliest surviving example ia the Benavides tomb in the 
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Church of the Eremitani at Padua (1546), in 1550 Anunanati 
moved to Rome. Introduced to the papal court by Vasari, 
Ammanati was commissioned to work with Vi^ola and Vasari 
on the elaborate papal Villa Giulia (1552) and to execute the 
J3cl Monte tombs in S. Pietro in Montorio (1553). Sometime 
after the death of Julius III in i555> Ammanati returned to 
Florence and undertook various projects for Cosimo 1 , includ- 
ing an extension of the Pitti Palace and a large fountain for 
the Palazzo Vecchio (partly finished, placed in the Villa Medici 
at Pratolino, and later dispersed). The climax of Ammanati's 
career as a sculptor was his victory over Giambologna, Cellini, 
and others in a competition for the Fountain of Neptune, Piazza 
della Signoria, Florence, completed in 1575. In addition to 
his work as an architect of palaces and churches in Florence, 
Lucca, Rome, and elsewhere, Ammanati designed the superbly 
wrought Bridge of Sta Trinita (completed 1570, destroyed 1944, 
rebuilt i957)- His personal life was enhanced by his marriage 
m 1550 to the distinguished poetess Laura Battiferri. In his 
later years he became increasingly preoccupied with the religious 
crises of his day, and his scruples ultimately led him to renounce 
Kis earlier sculpture. 

In his art as in his religious pursuits, Ammanati was a 
Hignihcunt figure of the 16th century, endowed with great tech- 
nical skill, capable of posing and resolving complex problems 
of design. His architecture is at once austere and elegant, 
^rand in scale and conception. His sculpture reveals the at- 
tenuated proportions, generalization of form, and elaboration 
of ctnnposition common to sculptors of the later 16th century. 
Altliough the results may occasionally seem constrained, as does 
the colossal marble Neptune, other works are as successful as 
the lironze figures of the same fountain in their liveliness of 
invention, agility, and grace. Such portraits as those of the 
Del Monte tombs are profound and memorable characterizations. 
See also RENAISSANCE; ITALIAN ART. 
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ANDEAN PROTOHISTORY. Among the civilizations and 
arts of pre-Columbian America (sec American cultures), two 
great groups stand out as having attained a high cultural level. 
One of these groups includes the peoples of central and south- 
ern Mexico and the zone of the Isthmus (see middle American 
|‘kot()»iistory); the other consisted of the peoples of the An- 
dian region of South America. At the time of the European con- 
quest, and even before, the Andean group was both racially and 
linguistically distinct from the other South American popula- 
tions. What chiefly differentiated it from other groups, however, 
''as that, although it was not itself completely homogeneous, 
"as almost completely unified under a single political- 
administrative organization generally known ns the Inca 
bmp ire, or, in the ancient official language of the country, 

I ahnantinsuyu. Under the last sovereigns of Cuzco, this 
rnipire embraced the Andean chain from the first parallel, 
in what » today Ecuador, to southern Chile at the latitude 
nf the Bio-Bio River (37° S). In the ethnological sense, the 
Andean cultural area extended even beyond the borders of this 
ancient empire and included present-day Colombia, Ecuador, 
b‘Tu, western Bolivia, the extreme northwestern part of Argen- 
bna, and the territory of northern Chile inhabited by the ancient 
Atacameftos and Araucanians, that is, down to the latitude of 
the island of Chilo^. Moreover, since no cultural zone is ever 
» closed compartment, the influence of this civilization was 
dift'used in other regions of South America beyond the cor- 
u|llcra. Thus cultural complexes of recognizable Andean ori- 
Rin were transmitted both to entire neighboring sectors, or 
offshoots,** such as the Venezuelan region extending from the 
Sierra de Merida to the Paria Peninsula in the Caribbean and 
tne archaeological area of northwest Argentina, and to a notable 


number of cultural islands at a considerable distance from 
the ^des, constituting enclaves in the mountain civilizations, 
principally along the course of the Amazon and some of its 
tributaries, to Marac^ and Marajo in the delta of the great 
river, and even along the Atlantic Coast of Brazil (see south 
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ARfHiTECTUHH. Strurture and types of masonry. Three great 
geographic and climatic zones are distinguishable in South 
America: the Andes, running along the entire western edge 
of the continent, the rain forest occupying rhe whole northern 
and central section to the ^‘ast of the cordillera, and the grass- 
lands of the south. Of these three units, only the first is worthy 
of consideration tor its architectural achievements. The cities, 
pyramids, and fortifications, and especially the palaces and 
temples, are peculiar to the Andean zone, particularly to its 
central area, and are unique in the whole of South America. 
Some of the less advanced peoples of the Amazon basin con- 
centrated their huts in certain central locations near arable 
lands and fortified them with powerful stockades, many of 
them built in several concentric circles. But the Andean ac- 
complishments are unique because of the scale on which they 
were projected, the complexity of the plans, the permanency 
resulting from the construction techniques and materials, and 
the artistic level attained in these examples of civil, religious, 
funerary, and military architecture. 

At the northern end of the Andean area, in Colombia and 
Ecuador, very little or nothing remains of the early civil con- 
structions. In Colombia, no traces remain either of dwellings 
or of what might be called temples, since both were built of 
perishable materials (reeds, wood, and clay). Although large 
centers existed, such as the cities of Tunja, Guanenta, Tun- 
dama, and Muequetd (which, according to the chroniclers 
of the Spanish conquest, had more than 80,000 inhabitants), 
nothing remains of these large settlements. Of Sogamoso, or 
Suamox, “home of the sun,” also called Iraca, which was 
the religious center of the peoples of the Chibcha language 
and civilization and to which pilgrims came continually from 
every part of the wide plateau, too little is left to make possible 
a reconstruction of the plan. 

At the opposite extreme of the Andean chain, among the 
Araucanians, the only indication of what the ancient dwellings 
were like is given by the modem ri/cfl, a solid, windowless, 
rectangular construction of boards, with one of its short sides 
terminating in an apse; it was covered with thatch with a hole 
in the roof to let the smoke out. Moreover, the prevalence 
of small communities among these fanning people explains 
the absence of large urban centers even in the northern prov- 
inces, at least as far as the territory of Atacama, where the 
ruins of stone' w^alls and houses indicate that cities and forti- 
fications existed there. In Ecuador the people lived in small 
villages with houses {bohios) of adobe. In some coastal zones 
the soldier-chronicler Cieza de L 4 on describes houses of stone, 
built perhaps under the influence of the expanding Peruvian 
civilization. The local legend that the city of Quito was built 
with stone blocks brought from Cuzco is improbable, but it 
suggests that the art of building in stone was imported along 
with the other skills introduced by the conqueror Topa Inca 
Yupanqui and his auccesaor Huayna Capac. 
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This rapid glance at the peripheral regions is sufficient 
to indicate that, in order to study civil, religious, and military 
constructions, it is necessary to concentrate on the central 
Andean territory — that of the Tahuantinsuyu. In this area 
are the ruins of a great number of ancient cities as well as large 
nuclei almost completely preserved. Some were abandoned 
long ago but were protected until recent times by their loca- 
tion in inaccessible spots; others now form parts of the modem 
cities that have been erected on top of ffiem. Examples of 
these ancient cities are Machu Picchu and Cuzco on the pla- 
teau and Chan-Chan, CiuamArquilla, and Pisco in the coastal 
zone. In spite of the contrast in the physical surroundings and 
elevations of the cities in these two nuyor areas, the architec- 
tural concepts and the details of the openings are substantially 
the same in both regions regardless of the difference in con- 
struction materials. 

In the famous book in which he set down his impressions 
of a tr^^ along the cordillera, Alexander von Humboldt left 
a summary but faithful description of the typical constructions 
of the inter- Andean corridor : **A 11 the Peruvian architectural 
remains, which are scattered from the south up to the Equator, 
present identical characteristics not only in the cutting of 
the stone but also in the symmetrical distribution of the 
niches and the complete absence of external ornamentation.** 
The construction details and the masonry types are, however, 
not so uniform as Von Humboldt assumed a century and a half 
ago. The most imposing for the great size of its components 
and for its archaic appearance is the type of wall called *'Cyclo- 
pean,'* formed of blocks of stone which are frequently very 
large and which are rounded on their outer surfaces. The best 
examples of this style are the fort of Saesahuaman ( pls . 154, 
155) and a portion of the defensive structures of Ollantaytambo. 
Next in the order of size of elements is the so-called *'polyg- 
onal** style, in which, again, huge stone blocks are used, but 
their exterior faces are almost completely smooth and they 
are cut to form clean and precise geometric shapes (some have 
as many as 10 or even 12 sides; see pl . 153). The individual 
blocks, which are never cemented, fit together so precisely 
that it has frequently and quite accurately been observed that 
it is impossible to slip the blade of a knife between them. 
A polygonal style is also used for structures made up of small- 
er elements, sometimes forming a mosaic. Next come walls of 
ashlar construction (sillares), some of which are of a partic- 
ularly regular type, all the courses being of the same height, 
similar to our isodomous masonry (pl. 152), The so-called 
“cellular” wall is coarser, made of roughly hexagonal stones 
arranged irregularly but producing a quite pleasing allover 
effect, when they are of the same size, because of their simi- 
lar cut. Finally, the pirca is the commonest and crudest type 
of wall, of undressed field stones put together without cement 
but sometimes with mud. Between these fundamental types 
there are also transitional forms, l^he two styles first described 
have undeniable originality: the Cyclopean for its imposing 
massive effect and the purity of its tectonic concept, the po- 
lygonal for the complexity and variety of its design and the 
great size of the individual stones, with a sort of raised boss 
near their comers, which may have served some unknown 
purpose or may have been purely esthetic. 

Trapezoidal openings, A distinctive characteristic of this 
architecture is the form of the doors. The openings decrease 
in width from bottom to top to a very perceptible degree 
( pl . 1 51), the inclination reaching a maximum of 20 to 23 per cent 
in the most marked, examples. The outer opening often frames 
a second recessed opening, also with inclined aides, which 
emphasizes the effect. This second opening is narrower and 
lower, having a step added at the bottom and a second lintel 
above. The trapezoidal opening is the characteristic formal 
element of this architecture, and it gives the otherwise unoma- 
mented fa9ade a distinctive character. When these openings 
are repeated at rhythmic intervals along the same horizontal 
line, as was customary in Inca constructions, they produce a 
striking impression of archaic solemnity, as in the traditional 
residence of the Inca at Colqampata, at the gates of Cuzco. 


Here even the simple retaining wall, about I2 ft. high and over 
324 ft. long, has been converted into a harmonious whole by 
means of the twelve elongated trapezoidal openings, nearly 
8 ft. high, which decorate the structure. In the wall of Colqam. 
pats, as in other monuments, the openings are blind doon 
placed there solely for esthetic effect or, as some one has sug. 
gested, intended as shelters for the sentinels in inclement 
weather. These false doors, as well as the false windows that 
abound in all the ancient constructions of the area, are re- 
ferred to as niches. The false windows differ from the real 
only in that they do not pierce the wall (pls. 150, 157), and 
both are trapezoidal like the doorways. 

The trapezoidal door appears in the plateau area in even the 
very earliest and most rudimentary ty^ of structures. ITie 
famous fort of Saesahuaman, which in its exterior plan may be 
considered the prototype of the Cyclopean style, has portak 
that are noteworthy for the size of the openings, for the huge 
stone blocks, never more than four to a side, which form the 
posts, and for the massive lintel. The result is a grandeur 
that, in spite of the simplicity of the means, rivals the analo- 
gous monuments of Mediterranean antiquity. Not all the 
doors of the buildings of Tahuantinsuyu are trapezoidal; rec- 
tangular openings tend to predominate in the later ones. This 
may be regarded oa consistent with the preference for regular 
ashlar masonry, and thus it could be assigned to the last peri- 
od of the Incas. Even the monolithic doorways of Tiahuansco 
— the famous “Gateway of the Sun** (pl. 169) and that of the 
so-called 'Tantheon*' — have rectangular openings, an important 
detail that has not been taken into consideration in attempts 
to establish the chronology of these two monuments in relation 
to the successive civilizations of Fern. The attempt to explain 
the profile of the trapezoidal openings by a hypothetical in- 
fluence from the ancient megalithic cultures of the Mediterra- 
nean is now somewhat dated (see mbditephansan protohistory). 
This explanation is certainly arbitrary, at least in relation 
to the possibility of contact between these two cultures, al- 
though a number of examples in Peru recall Egyptian, Myce- 
naean, Latian, and Etruscan doorways. Another explanation, 
based on technical observations, has been proposed by Hector 
Velarde, who suggests that the prehistoric stone doorways of 
the plateau, both the trapezoidal ones and those with corbeled 
arches, originated in the translation into stone of forms oriRinalb 
constructed in clay and wood. The roofs, commonly formed of 
beams and branches covered with thatch, were either terraced 
or, more commonly, had gable ends. 

The kulpi and the chullpa. The strange construction called 
the kulpif typical of the provinces of Canta and C^jatamb(l m 
the Department of Luna (pl. 150), was roofed with slabs of 
stone. In general, kulpis were small buildings, cusiomanh 
circular though occasionally rectangular or polygonal, resembl- 
ing a mushroom, since the profile leans outward to the hciRht 
of the cornice, which is the exterior extension of the slabs 
that form the roof. The walls seem to defy the laws of gravity, 
but actually they increase in thickness as they rise so that at 
the top they give the effect of a false vault, reducing the width 
of the space to be covered. In order to increase the size of 
the room, large slabs being difficult to obtain, a mushroom- 
shaped stone pillar was placed in the center and cemented 
with clay; the roof slabs rested on this and radiated out to 
the exterior walls. The simplest kulpis have a single door, 
the structure of which is especially interesting; it is markedly 
trapezoidal, generally about 40 in. high or, at the most, about 
5 ft., always faces east, and has on iu threshold a large square 
stone step; the side posts are generally single blocks on which 
rests a massive lintel. Niches in the inner walls were used 
as cupboards (pl. 159); the windows wera always cniclcly achc- 
matic, at times mere slits or peepholes, especially in pla<:<^ 
that had to be defended. 

The subterranean part of the kulpi was more comply- 
Under a pavement of slabs were granaries and places for we 
concealment of cult objects and offerings, and beneath 
storage floor was a crypt for the remains of ancestors. In w® 
more modest kulpis these basements are reached by a sts^^* 
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way inside the central pillar. This architectural type produced 
a great variety of more complicated and richer constructions, 
however, the most important examples of which may be seen 
in the groups of ruins of Chiprak, Rdpak, and Aftay, sites 
that testify to the existence of true cities with squares, residen- 
ces, and temples. An exceptional development of the trap- 
ezoidal doorway is found at Aftay, where, in the facades of the 
main buildings, the door is transformed into a vestibule of 
enormous height, double in some instances, at the bottom of 
which is the entrance door. 

There is an obvious connection between the kulpi and the 
chullpa of the region of Lake Titicaca. The best examples of 
the chullpa are found on the small peninsula of Sillustani near 
Puno (pL. 158). and a single zone of di8]>erBion extends from 
Lake Titicaca along the plateau down to the Departments of 
Junfn and Lima. Students of place names, moreover, have ob- 
served the frequent occurrence in the politically Peruvian sec- 
tion of this area of the ending marca, a word from the Aymara 
language equivalent to the oyllu of the Runaaimi. The sources 
and implications of this linguistic and architectural connection 
deserve more attention than they have heretofore received. 
There is, however, a functional difference between the two 
structures, since the kulpi is a house tomb, the main floor serv- 
ing as a habitation and the lowest level as a tomb, whereas 
the whole chullpa is a fimerary monument. 

Like the kulpi, the chullpa can be rectangular in plan, 
with rounded comers, but it is most frequently round. With 
regard both to dimensions and to architecture achievement, 
It is considerably advanced beyond the relatively elementary 
kulpi. On the ahorea of the lagoon of Oyuni (Puno), chullpas 
may be seen scattered about at random in denae groups; among 
those least damaged by earthquakes may be distinguished some 
higher and better constructed ones, of well-squared stones in 
ashlar masonry, generally with courses of alternating thickness. 
One of the moat important, measured by Squier, had a diam- 
eter of about 16 ft. at its base and a height of about 39 ft. 
above the present level of the ground, where the diameter, 
in accordance with the characteristic form of these structures, 
was 18 ft., 9 in. The rectangular type, however, usually has 
vertical waUs. Chullpas are scattered over the ancient territory 
of the Colla (Aymara) people, sometimes occurring in dense 
groups of a hundred or more, especially on the edge of tlic rocks, 
on the spurs of mountains, and on heights rising above rela- 
tively flat places. This grouping occurs particularly in the prov- 
ince of Puno, to the west of Lake Titicaca. If its purpose had 
been to provide space and light and to realize economy of 
materials and labor, the chullpa would have to be judged un- 
successful, since even in the most perfect and accurate examples 
the single inner room is a small blind space with a cubic area 
amounting to scarcely a tenth of the total volume of the buiUl- 
mg. 7 'he height and the diameter are absorbed by the walls, 
with a tremendous waste of materials. Artistically, however, 
the unknow^n builders of the chullpas were ingenious in their 
unconscious attempt to develop the vault and the dome, for 
m an indirect and incredibly laborious way, they achieved 
h<»th, in shape if not in structure. Inside, the chullpa is in 
reality roofed by a pseudovault of projecting blocks, but the 
t^tlges of the successive projecting courses were carefully round- 

to obtain, in section, a perfect pointed arch and the over-all 
effect, in small size, of the tholos of the Mediterranean area. 
The same very patient operation was carried out on the exte- 
rior of the roof, which was in that manner transformed into 
^ rather flat cupola. Four centuries ago the chronicler Cieza 
dc L^on had already affirmed the exclusively sepulchral nature 
of these constructions: “The most notable thing about Collao 
[the land of the Colla], it seems to me, are the tombs of the 
When I passed through that region I was surprised that the 
iving did nothing to get spacious and pleasant homes for them- 
selves, but instead adorned the sepulchers in which they were 
0 be buried, as if their whole happiness consisted only in this.’* 

Peruvian renters in the highlands. Characteristically, the 
Cities of ancient Peru, especially in the mountainous regions, 
in common with medieval cities everywhere the narrow- 


ness of the streets, which very often also had to be adapted to 
irregularities in the terrain and frequently were interrupted 
by more or less steep stone stairways; there is a very long one, 
still intact today, at the entrance to the city of Machu Picchu, 
which runs along the top of a high wall and closely resembles 
the famous ramp at Hissarlik (identified with Homeric Troy). 
But, in marked contrast to Priam’s capital, the cities of ancient 
Peru occasionally opened their denser quarters to give place 
to andeneSf or terrace, three, five, ten, or more in succession. 



CiilturcB of thr crntial Andes. Key (i) Modern political boundariea 
(2) boundary between tiu biglilanda and the coaatal region. (3) Eastern 
boundary of the Inca empire. (4) CuJturea of the coast: (a) Northern, 
(h) Central, '^c) Southern. (5) Culturea of the highlands: (a) Northern. 
(b) Central, (c) Southern. 

supported by low walls, which permitted fanners to cultivate 
the steepest slopes of the mountains; the vivid green of the lush 
plots of corn and vegetables broke the monotonous aspect of 
the gray houses piled one above the other up the hillside. In 
a prominent plact, almost always on the highest rock, was a 
military observation post that surveyed the valley below and 
guarded the nearby heights. There were also the cult buildings, 
including that called intihuatana in the Runasimi dialect, on 
the top of which the priests ascertained the position of the 
sun by a special gnomon. The best known examples of such 
solar observatories are those of Pisac, Kenko (pl. 156), and 
Machu Picchu. 

I'he intihuatana of Machu Picchu is particularly notable, 
not only for its dominant position over what is perhaps the 
most nearly typical Inca city of the plateau, on top of an inacces- 
sible height 2,296 ft. above the valley floor of the Utubamba 
(PLS. 147, 148), but also for its circular plan and its massive 
conical construction in large blocks of granite, which contrasts 
with the straight lines and the prevalent flat surfaces of the other 
buildings. This curvature of the walls is evident also M some 
other constructions of Machu Picchu (e.g., in the so-called 
“tower,” PL. 149) and is not uncommon in general in the 
architecture of the plateau. 

The archaeological site of OUantaytambo (pl. 157) in 
the narrow valley of the Yucay to the northwest of Cuzco in- 
cludes, as does Machu Picchu, fortifications, military build- 
ings with walls of rectangular or cellular structure, and a group 
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of communal habitations; it was the site of a fort intended 
to protect the rear approach to the capital. 

The architecture of Cuzco itself is naturally more complex 
(PLS. i52» 153). Cuzco (originally Qdzko) is the primitive 
city of the founder of the dynasty, the eponymous hero Manco 
Capac. Since its legend-shrouded beginnings, the city of Cuzco 
has never lost its vitality. Nucleus and crucible of the great- 
ness of the Inca clan, and subsequently the focus of its expe- 



Ulc of the Sun. Lake Titicaca. Bolivia. *Talace of the Inca" {from Squitr). 
Above: Lower floor. Below: Upper floor, (i) Doort; (a) nicher, (3) win- 
dowt; (4) terrace. 


didons of conquest and of the linguistic tradition represented 
by Runasimi, it did not decline with the arrival of the Euro, 
peans, but became the center of Spanish political and religiouii 
expansion. Even today it is the flourishing capital of a depart- 
ment and contains within its limits about forty thousand citi- 
zens, splendid churches, and a university. The Spanish colo. 
nial and modern constructions, far from destroying the traceii 
of the ancient city, have in a certain way preserved and empha- 
sized them. Two words from the Runasimi dialect give char- 
acter to the traditional names of the quarters, squares, and 
districts: pata and cancha. The first refers to the terraces and 
steps that are necessary because of the uneven surface of thi 
land; it appears as an ending in such names as **Huaycapata," 
'*Coiqampata,*' and "Quillipata.*’ The second is the expres- 
sion of the division of the city into a number of closed sectors, 
such as ‘*Hatuncancha,’* ^‘Amarucancha,** and *'Coricancha,” 
each intended to house a gem or ayllu or to contain a group 
of ceremonial buildings. The city was divided into a high 
section, "Hanan-Qozko," and a low section, **Urin-Q6zko," 
which were not differentiated merely according to altituclr, 
as was supposed, but rather according to the two **halves’' 
of the social nucleus so familiar to the sociologist. This dis- 
tinction is preserved in the word saya in the villages when 
the Aymara dialect still prevails. Each half was then subdivided 
into a number of groups, or ayllucuna, and subgroups; and 
other categories were simply functional groupings, such as 
the community of priests, the satellites of the various families 
whose heads liad held the supreme office, the cloistered women 
of the convents, and the courtiers. 

Perhaps the moat significant feature of Cuzco xvas its char- 
acteristic family habitations, which were not isolated houses, 
as at Machu Picchu, but communal living quarters for a number 
of families arranged in a rectangle around a central court 
and enclosed in turn in larger rectangles about 328 ft. squari 
Thus the dwelling units consisted of walled zones having h 
single exterior gate. The quarter called Concancha, golden 
enclosure, contained the cult buildings, the main one of which 
was the Temple of the Sun, and around it were the habitationx 
of the persona in the service of the aanctuariea and their fam- 
ilies and the convent of the virgins, called escogidas, * 'chosen 
women,’* in Spanish and acllacutia in Runasimi. According 
to the chronicler Cristbbsl de Molina, the quarter contained 
4,000 persons of both sexes. 

The fundamental idea that inspired the founders in laying 
out the city was that which still today dominates urban plan- 
ning: a quadripartite division by means of four streets crossing 
in the central square, forming four quarters oriented by the 
four intermediate points of the compass. These streets by- 
pass the periphery of the city to extend, at least theoreticsily, 
to the boundaries of the state and divide among them the Cun- 
tisuyu, the Antisuyu, the Collasuyu, and the Chinchasuvu, 
which are the four “cantons’* of the empire, called thercf(»rr 
correctly Tahuantinsuyu, or the four mundi partes. The central 
square of Cuz.co, Huaycapata, represented for the amautacuna, 
or ancient wise men, the “navel of the world.” 

Jiutns on the islands of Lake Titicaca, Brief mention should 
be made of two unusual and elaborate structures built in a 
beautiful setting on the small islands of the Sun and Moon 
in Lake Titicaca, the largest lake in South America. The first 
building, on the Isle of the Sun, is known as the "Palace of 
the Inca,” and deserves the often misapplied name of palace. 

This complex two-story structure (fio. 355), with its great 
refinement of ornamentation, is the only one of its type among 
the Andean constructiona and could well have been the summer 
residence of a ruler, considering its exceptional natural pc^' 
tion and the abundance of terraces and gardens surrounding 
it, some traces of which remain today. Of particular structuml 
interest are the corbel vaults of the lower floor, reached by 
two trapezoidal doorways with relief friezes; the open loggi^' 
terrace of the upper floor, which commands a panoramic vie^ 
of the lake; and ^e niches and doorwa)^ of the roonu, 
still preserve traces of their stucco facing, painted in ydl^^ 
and red. 
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The second monument, usutlly known as the **Temple of 
the Moon" (or the Pyremid of the Moon, or the Husca de la 
Luna), should more properly be called the "Convent of the 
Virgins." It is a large, complex structure (fig. 357), also of 
two stories, the ruins of which rise on the smaller, crescent- 
shsped Isle of the Moon. The structure of the walls is rather 
crude and irregular, but the building is architecturally valuable 


trapezoidal. On the coast, as in the highlands, one frequently 
secs long walls of medium height, windows and niches placed 
rather high above the ground and repeated at regular intervals, 
and fortiheation walls one within the other, often enclosing 
minor buildings. The plasticity of the building materials used 
on the coast made it possible to decorate walls with intricate 
reliefs cast in molds and endlessly repeated. Also as a result 




Ulc of the Moon, or Coatl, Lake Titicecs, Bolivia. "Convent of the Virgma’* (/rom Sumer), 


for its eleven similar fa9ades arranged in a row, in the center 
of which the two main rooms were situated, and for other 
original architectural details, in addition to the amphitheater^ 
like arrangement of the stairways and terraces that descend 
from the area in front of the palace to the shores of the lake. 

Pacific Coast centers. 'I’he level portion of the Tahuan- 
tinsiiyu territory is a narrow strip, about 1,120 miles long and 
never wider than 124 miles, lying between the Pacific Coast 
and the western cordillera of the Andes. It is an extremely and 
desert m which life can be sustained only along the beds of 
the small rivers carrying mountain waters which cross it in 
their progress to the ocean. All the coastal cities were built 
on these rivers at a short distance from the sea. 

J^iudents of Peruvian antiquity have tried unsuccessfully to 
establish a dear difference between the standards and style 

buildings in the cities of the high plateaus and those of the 
cities of the coastal plains. Naturally, the building materials 
are different: stone, not generally uaed on the coast, is customary 
in the Sierras. But the general arrangement of the buildings 
and the architectural detaila are substantially the same in both 
areas. Along the coast, the only materials used are brick made 
of sun-baked clay (adobes and adobones)^ of various shai^s 
and usually in lat^ sizes, or tapis, clay sometimes mixed with 
aniall stone chips, which was compressed and shaped in wooden 
rames. Though such materials might be expected to deterio- 
rate rapidly, the buildinga have proved durable to the extent 
w their general outlines can still be deciphered. Examples 
arc the lyini of the city of Chan-Chan in the north and the 
aoyrinthinc walla of Cigamarquilla, outside Lima (pl, 160). 
i^apite the new material, doors and windows continued to be 


of their being made of clay, the walls were thinner toward 
the top, more perceptibly so on the coast than in the Sierras. 
In some instances, the thickness of the wall at the height of z6 
ft. is about 5 ft., almost half its thickness at the base (about 
10 ft.). 

A fundamental requirement of such large areas of dense 
population as Chan-Chan, the capital of the Chimu Empire, 
the largest such area not only in Peru but in all the Americas, 
is the provision of drinking water. The architects who built 
the mountain waterways were masters of the art of transport- 
ing water by means of aqueducts, both for domestic use and 
for irrigating terraced fields. In the plains, the problem pre- 
sented greater difRculties. l^ubular aqueducts of considerable 
diameter [acequias)^ supported by high, solid walls, were built 
across the arid deserts The best example of these may be 
seen in the valley of the Chicanria River. 

The largest autonomous coastal state known to ua was 
that of Chimu, which occupied the northern sector extending 
from Lambayeque to Pativika; its principal city was Chan- 
Chan, near the modem city of Tn^illo, The ruins of Chan- 
Chan (PL. 160) are extensive, covering a rectangular area of 
about 8 square miles. The city consists not of a succession 
of houses aligned along streets and lanes butnitherofa cranplex 
of large enclosures, usually rectangular, each forming as it were 
an ecologic unit, separated from one another by thick walls 
and entered by a single gate. The dimensions vary, but the 
average is probably a rectangle 263 x 230 ft. Those who frrat 
saw them called them "palaces." Each palace has a sort of 
pool or water cistern in its interior, and in the less-damaged 
ones there is a mound, in some instances an artificial hill, known 
as a "pyramid" or, in the old Peruvian language as hiapanidxed 
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by the chroniclers, huaca. The best known are those of Obis- 
po, Misa, Conchas, and Toledo, which have lost their original 
geometric shape; the one at Toledo today resembles a gigantic 
anthill because of the deep excavations made by gold seekers. 
Apart from these special structures, the large quadrangular 
enclosures of Chan-Chan contained small houses that were 
usually rectangular but sometimes round, arranged in various 
ways though generally side by side around a square. They 
always formed lines or closed groups that were in turn sur- 
rounded by a second enclosure. Their number varied from 
one enclosure to another, but it is easy to deduce that the 
inhabitants of the city were numerous. 

This plan has been interpreted in a variety of ways. Ac- 
cording to some scholars, the arrangement and the high walls 
almost hermetically separating the enclosures reveal the con- 
stant need for stout defense. In reality, however, the place- 
ment of the buildings and living quarters of Chan-Chan pro- 
vides an example of the adaptation of urban architecture to 
social organization. The deciding factors were not the partic- 
ular conditions of the arid and hot coast in contrast to the 


constantly to repeat his basic pattern. The colors, which were 
fused into the plaster, must have intensified the impact of 
the relief. If the plaster had been preserved, we would set 
an effect resembling tapestries on the walls. 

In the southern part of the coastal area, in the valley of 
Pisco, about 124 miles south of Lima, there is a less dam- 
aged example of a vast nexus of urban dwellings. Known 
popularly as one of the many '*lnca palaces,*' it should rather be 
called tambo (tampu) Colorado because of the red and yellow 
plaster remaining on some of the walls. The valley is closed 
off by long walls, a series of which rises from the floor of the 
valley and approaches the top. They are perforated by count- 
less niches, placed rather high off the ground at regular in- 
tervals and in a straight line, in a pattern already observed on 
the plateaus. Here we find adobe and tapia in contrast to the 
square stones of the plateau region, but the balance between 
solid and space and the general volumetric aspect are the same. 
They appear to be only a clay copy of the walb of Ollantay- 
tambo, which are like the famous parapets made of large bouldem. 

Another large city of the sandy coastal desert, situated 



“ArahcRque** decoration on the clay walla of Chan-Chan and other Peruvian coaatal centera. 


rainy and icy Sierras, as some scholars have suggested. Other 
important cities in the center of the country — Cigamarca, 
for instance, and Cuzco itself — arc similarly divided. In the 
social and political consciousness of the Peruvians of antiquity, 
although they developed the concept of the monarchic and 
theocratic unity of the state, the cohesion of the upper-class 
community always remained very strong. In preserving their 
own group unity, they also jealously preserved the notion of 
their mythical origin (pacarina) and of the hereditary chief 
(curaca). Thus may be explained the tradition of burying the 
upper-class dead in separate cemeteries included in the area 
where the nobility lived, as in Chan-Chan and elsewhere. 
Smaller communities, such as Machu Picchu, Wifiay Wayna, 
and others in the mountains or on the slope descending from 
the plateau to the Pacific, had family houses that were not 
segregated in enclosures; from this we must conclude that 
they represented a group homogeneous with respect to their 
tradition, their myths, and the person of their curaca. 

The public architecture of Chan-Chan and its environs 
exhibits profuse decoration of interior and exterior walls with 
reliefs cast from molds (pl. 161). The tapia and the super- 
imposed stucco were imprinted with positive geometric designs 
(reticular patterns, spirals, small checkered squares, and lozen- 
ges). Often the reliefs show outlines of delicately stylized ele- 
ments (human hands, hclmetcd warriors, and strange composi- 
tions of animals and other profiles, fig. 359). This decorative 
scheme, which the early scholars referred to as “arabesque," 
is to be interpreted as the translation into plastic form of the 
esthetic principles of a race of weavers. The design, whether 
simple or intricate, is endlessly repeated in all directions, re- 
flecting the “horror vacui" that causes the weaver of rugs 


about 9 miles from Lima, is Cigamarquilla, so called in the 
Spanish adaptation of an unknown original name. It is a vast 
field of ruins which Middendorf estimates to cover about 4,780 
sq. yd. (PL. 160). A great many rooms and rectangular halls 
are located in this area. The walls, generally well preserved 
in certain sectors and higher (13 ft.) than those in other ruins 
of ancient cities, are made entirely of tapia. Among ths masses 
of ruins there arc at least four sections resembling citadels, 
the remnants of artificial mounds that were perhaps either 
temples or fortresses. Wc know nothing of the city's founding, 
its population, or its end. Was it abandoned because the valley 
became arid following a breakdown of the aqueduct ? The 
Spanish conquerors did not know of its existence, nor did 
cither the chroniclers or native tradition. 

Religious architecture. One of the miyor difficulties in the 
study of central Andean religious architecture is the fact 
both tradition and many local writers often attribute religious 
functions to a great many buildings that probably served other 
purposes. This confusion may be partly attributed to the 
Runasimi words kuaco^ meaning any antiquity from graves or 
cemeteries to ruins but mainly the ceramic pieces, and huaca^ 
meaning either an artificial mound or midden or a disintegrated 
ruin. In the oral tradition and in the Spanish chronicles, 
came to denote everything associated with death, the ritual* 
and the supernatural: burial grounds, statuettes of penates* 
and vases buried with the dead, as well as any kind of pottery- 
Huacas included the artificial hills so abundant in the central 
Andean countryside, whether they were called casHUos or pp* 
amids. The function of these, whether that of fortresses, tein- 
plcs, astronomical observatories, or cemeteries, is a real pu**l«’ 
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Excavations and the examination of written sources have shown 
that no single answer is valid in all cases. The evidence dif- 
fers from place to place, and, even worse, indications of 
a variety of uses are often present in the same monument. 
It is desirable therefore to examine the forms of these struc- 
tures. 

Of those buildings that had unmistakable devotional and 
ceremonial functions, the '^kalasasaya*' was the most elementary. 
This structure was similar to that famous type of enclosure 
aurrounded by stones of large dimensions set up vertically 
which can be seen in northern Europe, the Mediterranean, the 
southern Asian peninsulas, and the archipelagoes of the Pacific. 
Among the most noteworthy examples on the central Andean 
plateau arc the so-called ‘‘Circles of the Sun” of Sillustani, a 
tiny peninsula in Lake Umayo, near Puno, and a veritable 
museum of antique structures with a perfectly circular plan, 
surrounded by a hedgelike row of large, rough, irregular stones. 
In the inner curve stand two menhirs. The largest of these 
enclosures measures 123 ft. in diameter. The circular plan is 
not the only one found in old Peru. The author was able to 
photograph and describe the small double square of Queneto 
in the northern valley of the Viru, on the coastal plain. Although 
It still preserves the archaic look and characteristic megalithic 
structure, even intensified, its plan consists of two unequal 
quadrilaterals connected to one another by a slender, short 
droinos. The larger enclosure, which may be of a later date, 
iH 142 ft. long and 107 ft. wide. The smaller one is a regular 
square 91 ft. wide, with one menhir in the middle of each side. 
Inside the enclosure, one gets an impression of stark and sol- 
emn archaic beauty. The small, fragile votive urns that Ra- 
fael Larco Hoyle found during the excavation of an adjacent 
third enclosure, as well as the character of the site and of the 
monument, leave no doubt as to the ceremonial function of 
the double kalasaaaya of Queneto. It represents a civilization 
distinctly different from that surrounding it in the same valley. 
The thouianda of fragments and handles of beautifully paintf^ 
vases spread over the atony area certainly belong to the Mochica 
period. 

Among the religious structures of Peru, the temple of 
Wiraqocha at Cacha (PL. 163) is quite well known. The attempt 
to reconstruct its original plan has aroused much conjecture 
and controversy among archaeologists (see Peru). 

Pach^camac, the greatest religious center of old Peru, is 
located in the Lurin Valley about ii mi. south of Lima. The 
city, the even more extensive necropolis, and the two huge 
monuments referred to as temples originally rested directly 
on rock and were also surrounded by it. 'Foday they are liter- 
ally covered with sand fallen from the adjacent heights. The 
landscape is nevertheless still dominated by the two “temples,” 
which are actually artificial hills with terraces. Although quite 
similar to those on the Peruvian coast, they have their 
individual character (pl. 162). They are far apart, and their 
imposing mass faces the sea. The older monument antedates 
the Inca domination, and the second was built by the Cuzco 
Rovernment. Both are truncated pyramids with a rectangular 
hase and consist of successive levels that form gigantic steps. 
I'hey differ in construction, though both arc made of sun- 
baked clay. The older structure is made up of minute elements 
no larger than ordinary bricks, whereas the Inca temple is 
built of much larger adobes such as were used in later con- 
struction. The interior arrangement of the pre-Inca structure 
^ not known, but it is known that in its inner chambers the 
priests of the famoua oracle of Pachfk^mac officiated. Its prophecy 
ruled all Peru, as is proved by the artifacts of diverse origin 
found in the tombs, and more precisely by the variety of modes 
of burial used in the adjacent necropolis. It certainly also con- 
l^ed a secret corridor in which sacrifices of animals and even 
human ^ings took place in front of a crudely carved wooden 
*aol which the conqueror Hernando Pizarro destroyed before 
the eyes of the priests. Max Uhle, who made excavations 
®*ong the base of the structure, recognized three levels: in the 
lowest were artifacts of the old style of Tiahuanaco, in the middle 
fragments of white-red-black vases, and in the upper, 
of Cuzco or even Chimu make. 


The second monument is similarly built of adobes, but 
it has been found that the thick clay walls rest on rock founda- 
tions, after the fashion of Inca buildings. The sides are a zigzag 
line of five high steps corresponding to five platforms, the 
lowest measuring 600x510 ft. and the fifth 295x197 ft. 
There arc flights of stone steps leading from one terrace to the 
next; a magnificent gateway with trapezoidal openings; pilastered 
corridors; and, at the top, various rooms with corresponding 
vestibules and two halls. Reliable documentation dating from 
the early times of the Conquest indicates that the temple was 
built by the government of Cuzco for the purpose of imposing 
the sun cult on that center, which in earlier times had been 
used to receive religious pilgrimages, since they did not dare 
destroy the old sanctuary ot the oracles. The “Temple of the 
Sun” was entirely painted in red. The pre-Inca building sup- 
posedly had a polychrome coloring, which has almost com- 
pletely disappeared. From its vestiges, J. C. Muelle concluded 
that all the platfor.m wei\' painted in vivid colors, predomi- 
nantly red and vellow, applied in large vertical stripes. On 
the upper stories, there also appeared a more or less diffuse 
greenish-blue coloring, against which were pain^^ed, large enough 
to be visible from a distance, schools of &h, birds, and occa- 
sionally human beings, in contrasting colors and outlined in 
black. 

The great terraced mormmenU. The two largest monuments 
of Pach^camac follow faithfully the building ( oncept character- 
istic of the Peruvian pyramids, particularly those of the central 
coa.stal fcrritor>\ In the environs ot Lima there are today the 
Huaca Juliana in the valley of Mirafiorcs, the Huaca Trqjillo 
on the site of Cajamarquilla, and the so-called “Aramburu,** 
or “Maranga,” group comprising six artificial mounds. It is not 
easy, for the reasons already mentioned, to determine accurately 
the original purpose of these gigantic structures. According 
to P. E. Villar Cdrdova, “the lower story, or rather the laby- 
rinth of the subterranean structure, contained the necropolii 
proper, whereas on the upper stories ceremonies and sacrifices 
took place a.s well as the practices of the star cult.” 

The Maranga group includes, in its northwestern section, 
the mound called the “Fortaleza” (fortress), a military structure 
surrounded by three thick rampart walls made of tapia and 
stone. In front of them, toward the south, rises the highest 
pyramid, whose western side is now' partially destroyed. Orig- 
inally, its large rectangular plan was 0.6 nu. long and 0.3 mi. 
wide. The uppermost platform is 164 ft. high. As with the 
Inca temple of Pachucamac, it is perfectly oriented, its main axia 
being east and west. All the pyramids of this group consist of 
superimposed terraces connected by concealed steps. The 
wall supporting the escarpment of the platforms is a sturdy 
one about 614 ft. thick. The adobes, cemented with layers of 
well-prepared mud, are as large as ordinary bricks and were 
handmade (they still bear distinct fingerprints). A few years 
ago, when the public authorities had one of these artificial 
hills opened for the passage of the highway from Callao to 
Lima, the transverse cut laid bare galleries and burial corridors 
containing bodies, artifacts, and household utensils. The small- 
est artificial mound of the same group, which was excavated 
systematically by J. Jg6n y Caamafio in 1928, appears to have 
been used more extensively as a burial ground. 

Stratigraphy has demonstrated how the foundations for 
four pyramids were built on top of one another, enlarging the 
original plans. The adobes used here varied in shape and size 
according to the various stages in the chronological develop- 
ment of the adobe. Tlie tombs of the third period arc layers 
of reeds and rushes on which the body lies supine, whereas in 
the last period the body was wrapped in the fetal position, as 
on the Aiic6n coast. On top of the southern pyramid stands the 
so-called “Palace of Maranga,” the walls of which are decorated 
with strictly geometric reliefs consisting of series of lozenges 
with broken lines, vaguely reminiscent of the Mitla frieze. 
The pyramid of Nieveria is a dense accumulation of tombs 
covering an area of 2,390 sq. yd. The neighboring Huaca 
Trujillo pyramid, on the other hand, whose galleries were 
thoroughly searched by treasure hunters, does not seem to 
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have been a burial ground. Villar C6rdova placed it in the 
categckry of fortifications. Huaca Juliana, only a Vi mi. fiom 
Lima, seems to have been built as a pyramid with no special 
purpose. 

Among the pyramids of the southern part of the coast, 
the group called the **Fortaleza*' is outstanding. According 
to Means, it had the same importance for the confederation of 
Chincha as Chan-Chan had for the state of the Gran Chimd. 
At present it is in a very bad state of preservation, and virtually 
nothing can be deduced from its ruins, which have been exten- 
sively damaged. 

The two most famous and imposing of the terraced monu- 
ments are located in the northern portion of the coast, in the 
valley of the Moche River, acUoining Chicama Valley and the 
historic city of Trujillo (pl. 163). The tremendous masses of 
these monumental buildings face one another across an open 
apace about 1,645 wide. The so-called Huaca of the Sun 
is the larger, with a total length of 755 ft. exclusive of the ground 
floor, which permits ascent by means of a connecting passage- 
way at the smaller northeast side. The height, today only a 
little over 131 ft. but judged by Squier in 1874 to be more 
than 164 ft., consists of a pyramidal nucleus rising about 75 ft. 
on the platform, which averages 59 ft. in height. Although the 
eastern portion of the entire structure is almost intact, the 
southern part has been heavily damaged by the floods of the 
Moche. At the smaller side, facing southwest, the entire ele- 
vation of the seven terraces superimposed on the larger plat- 
form, which in turn is elevated five steps above the ground, 
can be seen to better advantage. 

The eastern part of the Pyramid of the Moon stands on 
the aharply pointed rock of Cerro Blanco; it measures 263 x 197 
ft. and rises about 68 ft. above ground level in six terraces. 
It is surrounded by greatly damaged ruins, remnants of a 
large ceremonial complex now almost entirely effaced. The 
general layout of the Moche pyramids, particularly of the 
Huaca of the Sun, reminded Max Uhle of those of Cop6n in 
Guatemala and Monte Albln in Mexico, since a series of broad 
terraces rises from an elongated platform on the rectangular base. 
This arrangement provided space for the erection of houses, 
porches, halls, and passageways that accommodated special 
groups of guards and functionaries and at the same time fur- 
nished a solemn background for the ceremonies. The interiors 
of the two Huacas of the Sun and Moon remain unexplored 
except for the portion previously mentioned as exposed by floods 
and except for a few subterranean passages opened by treasure 
hunters. These two structures were used to some extent as 
burial sites, and at the foot of the Sun pyramid and all around 
the Moon pyramid, groups of tombs have been discovered 
with bodies arranged in difl'erent ways, some in well-constructed 
individual or group coffins. These monuments, summarily de- 
scribed here, do not belong to the period of dominance of the 
Gran Chimii. Rather they were part of a large center inhabited 
by a people of whom every trace may already have been lost at 
the time when the nearby city of Chan-Chan flourished. As 
early as 1900, Max Chle was able to prove that, far from being 
the work of the Incas, these monuments go back to the old pre- 
Inca civilization, namely, the Mochica period, as evidenced 
by vases and fragments decorated in a polychrome style peculiar 
to the civilization that he has called Proto-Chimu. 

Monuments can be singled out which were used for reli- 
gious and ceremonial purposes as well as for burial and defense, 
with the result that it is difficult to discern which function 
predominated. Other structures appear to have been fortifi- 
cations, although here, too, there were enclosures used for 
ceremonial cults. Apparently this is true of all the structures 
consisting of terraces and superimposed platforms and tradi- 
tionally called castles, such as the stone castles of Chavin and 
Vilcas-huaman. 

In opposition to popular usage, archaeologists have always 
preferred to call the structure at Chavin de Hu6ntar a *'tcmple.” 
It is located in the province of Huari (Ancash), at an altitude 
of 9,840 ft. In the course of his exploration in i9i9» Julio 
1 ello found that its function was only partly religious; it was 
also used for shelter and defense, and its inner walls enclosed 


•peoial rooms for the safeguarding of religious sculptures. The 
structure is partly aubterranean and apparently had two wings; 
one portion has been destroyed or filled up by a flood. It con* 
sisted of two superimposed platforms formed by stories of 
a massive building. Flat stones were used for roofing. I'he 
Peruvian architect Velarde asserts that the entire ground plan 
must have covered 32,800 sq. yd., that the platform, measured 
at several points between the exterior and the base of the upper 
terrace, was 197 ft. wide, and that the whole constituted a 
huge truncated pyramid. Portions of the outside wall have 
been uncovered, including some large stone sculptures in the 
shape of hunum heads with a menacing expression or of ser- 
pents and wild animals. The structure is made almost entirely 
of granite, and the generally flat blocks were cemented witlt 
clay. It is characteristic of this wall that each course of moderate 
height alternates with two thinner courses. 

There are several similar though amaller castles in the 
neighboring region. According to Cossio, they are to be found 
in Aga, C^jacay, Pasash, Nauamarca, Chacas, Porco, and 
Tinyash. Tlie peculiarity of these structures is that ascent 
from a lower story to the upper ceremonial part is made by 
means of steps to which the access is subterranean or which 
are hidden in the mass of the structure. Often the group of 
buildings is protected by a nearby walled fortress where the 
populace took refuge in times of peril. 

The defensive character of the city of Machu Picchu and 
of the garrison of Ollantaytambo is well known. But the moit 
imposing example of a defensive structure is that of Saesa- 
huaman (royal eagle), the largest fortification in Amcnca, 
situated 00 the heights north of the city of Cuzco ( pls . 154, 
15s). The fortified part consists of three terraced rows at 
a short distance from one another. Its ground plan is a zig- 
zag with 20 to 30 large bulwarks on each serrated edge. 

Although Saesahuaman has been frequently visited and de- 
scribed ever since the early times of the Spanish Conquest 
(see PBRU), the fortress of Paramonga, located 60 miles north 
of Lima, is certainly no less well known (pl. 164). Marking 
the southern border of the autocratic coastal state established by 
the Gran Chimd, it is popularly known as the ''Fortaleza" and 
had given its name to the river flowing at its feet. Its defenders 
were successful in repelling the Inca invaders of Chimu. It 
forms part of a defensive system, extending in a long line across 
the shore and facing the Pacific, which provided support for 
the northern wing. The rock heights of the Cerro de la Horca 
were a perfect site for an observation post and guard station. 

This garrison was connected with the fortress by other 
buildings, and thus the auxiliary defenses were extended south- 
ward. The fortress itself is built on a natural elevation of the 
rugged terrain, and its ground plan forma a somewhat irregular 
rectangle whose longer axis runs south and north. Three 
well-marked platforms are distinguishable. The lowest of the 
three, which also has the most irregular contour, supports the 
bulwarks, each with two terraced stories, that fortify the four 
comers. The entire structure including the uppermost plat- 
form rises to a height of about 65^4 ft. On top, toward the 
south, there were various rooms and corridors as well as an 
junbulatory. The walls were ornamented with yellow plaster, 
and there are also traces of mural panels consisting of white 
and red rectangles. The rooms had niches. On the middle 
platform, the walls of the houses had predominantly red and 
yellow plaster decorations. The construction material ^ 
well-worked adobes of regular dimensions, and the joints were 
reinforced with small, flat stones. The entire structure is sur- 
rounded by a wall varying in height from 9 to 19 ft., with s 
parapet and an underpath for the sentries — a remarkable 
feature. A group of buildings fitted with portals, passages, 
and guardhouses forms the entrance to the fortress. Langlois 
called these the "propylaea." 

It is evident, therefore, that in both the large and the sinau 
states of the old civilization of Peru the art of fortifying citi^> 
religious places, and strategic passes was already known. The 
seashore also had to be fortified, as it provided the easiest access 
for the invaders of the coastal kingdoms. The Incas themselves 
chose it for their first attack on the territories of the Gran 
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Chim6 and were severely beaten before the Cerro line of Horca« 

Pammonga. 

Not all fortreaaes were built with carefully cut stones as 
were those at Pisac, OUantaytambo, and Machu Picchu and 
in the Cuaco region. Some were built of roughly hewn stones 
and erected by provincial workers locally hired by the Inca 
}i;ovemment. Nordenskidld discovered the fortifioation of In- 
callacta, in the Bolivian province of Cochabamba near Mizque, 
which represents a link in the large chain of Inca fortifications 
east of Cuzco, attached in large part to the eastern cordillera 
of the Andes, connected with the northern groups of Chile 
(the fortresses of Lasana and Chiu-Chiu) and with the north- 
west groups of Argentina (Pucari de los Sauces, Quilmes, and 
others of Jiuuy province). In addition to the Cuzco group, 
other forts form a direct line toward the north, including 
Taratambo on the slope of Floresta near Tarma, Hu 4 nuco 
Viejo, and those that lead up to the fortress of Coilo in Ecuador. 
Attempts have been made to identify the main lines of forti- 
fications in terms of their, sequence. Up to the northern limit, 
formed by the Unibamba basin, there are 25 that evidently 
form a continuous defensive line. Their greatest concentration 
ut south of Titicaca, in the Aymara territory. But if this plan 
were integrated with the fortifications farther north, even as 
far as Ecuador, it would form a cartographic picture of the 
entire development of the **Limes Incaicus." McCown has 
shown that the numerous circular fortresses and the walls, 
many of them connected, of Marca Huamachuco on the high 
Mocht are pre-Inca structures. A map drawn many years 
ago by Radiun^s A. Altieri indicates with the conventional 
signs those fortifications of purely Inca origin and those built 
earlier. The corollaries suggested by this map are of paramount 
importance. One sees immediately that fortifications, or pticorn, 
flank the left shore of Lake Titicaca, from Nicaaio and Juliaca 
on the northern angle down to Guaqui to the south, whereas 
on the Houthem side of the lake are two parallel lines formed 
by eight structures. Five more fortifications encircle the north- 
ern side, so that only the eastern bank, which is protected by 
high mountains, has no fortifications. From Titicaca to Tumb^ 
and Huancavilcas, which dominates the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
the map shows some 2 X fortresses that appear to be of pre- 
Inca construction. Farther north there is the group of Ca- 
rangues in Ecuador and a group in Colombia which comprises 
forts (Anna, Pozo, and Ciricha), observation towers (Pozo), 
and the type of hole called a wolf’s mouth," which contained 
sharpened stakes (Picara). These data illustrate the extent of 
the development of defensive architecture in Andean America, 
it IS highly desirable that the critical study of its origins be 
resumed and completed. 

Pottery. Disttih^on and style. In North and South 
America, ordinary poftery for practical use is widely scattered 
from southern Canada to north central Patagonia; painted or 
otlierwise decorated pottery is to be found in the North Amer- 
iL'an area that includes the territory once occupied by the 
Pueblo Indians, ancient Mexico, and Yucat&n, in Central Amer- 
ica, and in South America uninterruptedly down the Andes 
tu the middle of the Chilean corridor and also in Venezuela 
and northwestern and northern Argentina. Within these vast 
areas, Spinden (1928) identified a somewhat more restricted 
but still fairly conaideniblc zone in which clay statuettes have 
also been found. These images, which Spinden calls "archaic," 
arc the first phase in the representation of the human figure 
from which the art of pottery in North and South America re- 
ceived its essential impulse, as to both form and decoration. 
Within this area, which resembles a corridor that takes its 
shape from the isthmus of Central America, the two zones of 
ceramic art, the Middle American and the Andean, not only 
Wierged but developed numerous methods and tcclmiqucs with 
jlistinct elements of continuity. In spite of the correlations 
between these areas and their profound influence upon one 
another, one type of ceramic art, that of the Andes region, 
surpasses the others in quantity, quality, and variety of pro- 
duction. The pottery of the Andean peoples, particularly the 
Peruvian, became famous because of its striking shapes and 


colors. A host of huaqueros found profitable employment in 
disposing of this pottery to intermediaries, selling everything 
that was discovered daily, except for crude and unsalable items. 
In this way, numerous public and private collections through- 
out the world were formed. This pottery was not at first claa- 
sified or identified according to place of origin; it simply accu- 
mulated in glass cases as an element of purely esthetic interest 
or exotic curiosity until Max Uhle revealed the results of his 



excavations and the historical succession of the forms and styles. 
He established a systematized basis for classifying the new’ ma- 
terial taken from the tombs and for reclassifying all the previous 
examples haphazardly assembled in various collections. Nev- 
ertheless, although it has made >1 positive contribution, the 
introduction of research methods has also resulted in overre- 
finements. Ever-increasing proficiency in detecting the slightest 
differences in firing, color, and paste and in the countless formal 
and ornamental characteristics of the pottery and terra-cotta 
fragments constantly reveals more and more minute and precise 
distinctions, and the series of variations developed into a com- 
plicated pigeonholing system with an extraordinary number 
of subdivisions. Although this was ceruinly a positive adhieve- 
ment of modem research, scholars gradually became convinced 
that for every stylistic variation there was a corresponding 
specific culture. In this way arose the classifications of the red- 
white-black terra-cotta culture, the three-legged-vase culture, 
the black bucchero^ and so on. A number of researchers, among 
the most recent being Horkheimer and Valdircel, protested, 
disturbed by these possibly misleading terms. 
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According to Valc 4 rcet^ *'When we review carefully the 
enormous amount of archaeological evidence found in pre» 
Columbian Peru or analyze the results of ethnographic research 
now in progress, two facts appear to be in contradiction. On 
the one hand, there is the incalculable variety and wealth of 
forms that can be attributed to clearly defined styles; and on 
the other a conception of the world, an artistic rhythm and 
technique, and a basic spirit cancel morphological distinctions 
and confront us as a cultural entity.” He goes on to say, 
”Thi8 argues not diversity of cultures but diversity of styles.” 
Valcircel here refers to the profusion of ”culture8” discovered 
in Peru, but the same observation may be made of the entire 
belt of the Andes. It would therefore be preferable to use 
the terms "style,” “manner,” “period,” and “phase” rather 
than “culture.” 

The Colombian, Ecuadorian, and Chilean areas. Two equally 
important influences can be traced through the valleys of Co- 
lombia: that of a thriving and fully developed Middle American 
art and that of an infinitely productive Peruvian art. The re- 
sulting fusion of forms and designs makes it difficult to identify 
many of the examples with certainty. 

In the northern Andes, one of the most widespread types 
of pottery is the um used for what ethnologists call “secondary 
burial,” to contain human remains reduced to bones by pre- 
vious burial. Most of these urns bear portraits of persons, 
but no attempt is made to reproduce the proportions and fea- 
tures faithfully. Sometimes the entire um represents a realistic 
type of bust, as in certain examples from the Chincha region 
of Colombia, consisting of the head and torso of an important 
person wearing costly gorgetlike necklaces, magnificent tall 
tiaras, and sometimes even two unusual scarves in relief, worn 
diagonally across the chest as a cartridge belt is worn. The 
face is rather clumsily executed, the lower part of it hidden by 
an enormous nasal pendant, or nariguera. Along the valley 
of the Magdalena River, however, the effigies on the urns are 
merely small statuettes of persons seated on the lids with their 
arms resting on their knees. The urns themselves are notable 
for their elongated cylindrical form. In the Colombian area, 
many detached statuettes have been found, belonging more 
or less to the standard types of terra-cotta figurines found in 
American archaeology from Mexico to Argentina and repre- 
senting, according to Spinden, its “archaic horizon style.” 

Although cylindrical urns seem to have originated in Co- 
lombia, they are also found, with superimposed statuettes, 
throughout northern Ecuador. The Chibcha “busts” of war- 
riors and chieftains are related in formal use of line and mass 
to the technical processes of Colombian artisans, whose unsur- 
passed excellence of craftsmanship produced magnificent work 
in gold, silver, and alloys of precious metals. Indeed, the de- 
tails of the busts are very like those of the golden figures dis- 
covered in both Panamanian and Colombian tombs, as we can 
see fh>m Liothrop’s finds at Cocl6. Colombian pottery shows 
the usual terra-cotta yellowish-gray or red and is sometimes 
painted one color, but the decoration is more often incised 
or appliqu6d. The characteristic and rather elegant forms 
include the three-legged vase and the long-stemmed cup that 
archaeologists call compotera. 

Several types of pottery are peculiar to Ecuador, where 
pottery makers were extremely active. The silla de barro, 
numerous examples of which have been found in the province 
of Cafiar, is a drum-shaped table, decorated on the outside with 
motifs found on dishes and other types of pottery and probably 
used ceremonially. Other types include the slender water jars 
from Carchi, without legs or handles, decorated in the negative 
style (see below); the black buccheros from many localities; and 
from Elen Pata, the beautiful handleless amphorae which look 
like pitchers; these comprise the greatest ceramic achievements 
of Andean Ecuador. The urns taken from the region of the Napo 
River where it joins the Aguarico are equally beautiful; although 
this area is part of Ecuador, it is typical of Amazon country. 

At the opposite extreme of the Andes, in Chile, the local 
ware is mainly utilitarian and at most very simply decorated. 
In the oases of the AtiCMma desert, however, a considerable 


number of vases and urns were dug up which were decorated 
with two types of painted motifs: either large designs with 
strongly contrasting colors or very minute designs as delicate 
as those of the Chincha style of southern Peru. There are also 
examples of Chilean pottery, fewer in number but of fine work- 
manship and excellent style, which were either imported, aa 
was the classical “aryballus” of Cuzco, or copied by local arti- 
sans from famous patterns, as were ^e Santamarian urns of 
the Calchaqui valleys of the Argentine. Many modem scholan 
have argued from these copies that the northern part of Chile 
was inhabited by a people related to the Diaguita and refer 
to them as the “Chilean Diaguita.” These brief observations 
indicate that in the art of pottery making the southern extreme 
of the Andean belt (Atacama, the Diaguita zone of Chile, Arsu- 
cania) was a region less inventive than receptive of influence. 
In contrast, the northern region (Colombia and Ecuador) at- 
tracted and circulated both the northern and southern forms 
of that art, modifying and adapting them in its own ways. 
(See PI.S. 173-175 ) 

The Peruvian area. In the central Andean region, where 
nonindigenous forms had slight influence and were little uti- 
lized, original work of high quality was produced. In the 
coastal region described earlier, where civilized life could flourish 
only along the rivers that flowed in almost parallel lines to the 
sea and where communications were therefore limited to certain 
clusters of neighboring valleys, three distinct stylistic areas are 
distinguishable from north to south. The northern group in- 
cludes the valleys of Chicama, Moche, Virili, and others, up to 
Chimbote; the central cluster includes the valleys of Chancay, 
Anc6n, Rimac, and Lurin; the southern cluster comprises the 
centers of Nazes, Ica, Pisco, Paracas, Acari, and others. 

In the inter-Andcan corridor of the Sierras, the currents 
of influence flowed north and south with comparative esse. 
Here are found in turn the northern sectors of Callejdn dc 
Huaylas and the Chavfn de HuAntar zone; the central regions 
of Hu^nuco, Jaiya, Upper Apurimac, and Upper Urubamba; 
and the southern sectors of Yuari, Sillustani, and Tiahuanaco. 
The difficulties of lateral communication peculiar to the coast 
were partially offset by the Andean corridor, where the con- 
necting valley floors allowed a certain measure of influence to 
ascend the mounuins. This explains the origin in the moun- 
tainous zone of such pan-Peruvian styles as the Tiahuanacoid 
and the Cuzquefio. 

Apart from minor distinctions, the following stages of 
development can be established: (x) The initial period. Along 
the northern coast the Chavinoid styles predominate, and along 
the southern coast the Paracas Cavemas. (a) The penod of 
diversification. Along the northern coast, the Mochica, on 
the central coast the Proto-Lima, and^^n the southern the 
Nazea; on the Sierras, the Recuay or CaVejdn de Huaylas, and 
in the Colls zone the Tiahuanacoid, similar to the Nazes. 
(3) The first pan-Peruvian epoch. The Tiahuanacoid influence 
was extended throughout Peru. (4) The reaction of the coastal 
confederation. In the northern region the Chimu predomi- 
nated, in the central the Chancay, and in the south the Ics; 
on the Sierras the style of the upper Moche, in Urubamba the 
art of Cuzco, and in the Colla zone the so-called chullpas period 
flourished. (5) The second pan-Peruvian period, during which 
the Inca style was diffused. (6) Spanish domination, beginning 
in 1532. 

According to Bennett’s calculations, the entire develop- 
ment took place in little more than a millennium. More recent 
data would double this span. 

a. The Chavinoid group. Before 1920 the art of Chavin 
was completely unknown and the few examples were attributed 
to Tiahuanaco, until then considered the most ancient Peruvian 

ut 

The term “Chavin style” came from the supposition that 
the building known as the Castillo of Chavin de HuAntar 
the main source of this art, an idea connected with the theory, 
propounded by Tcllo, that the Peruvian waa originally a “mouo" 
tain” civilization. In the long-atanding controversy concerning 
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whether the cotetal dvilisttione have historical precedence 
over those of the Sierras, considerable progress was made through 
the efforts of R. Larco Hoyle. According to Larco Hoyle, the 
rock reliefs of the Castillo of Chavin, decorated with stylised 
figures of the condor, the jaguar, and the serpent, were not 
necessarily a part of the artistic and productive terra-cotta 
culture of the tombs found along the wide northern littoral. 
He described the attempt to daasify them together as artificial 
and refused to believe that so widespread a culture could orig- 
inate in a small, isolated, rustic area such as the MaraAdn 
Vslicy. He was of the opinion that the actual religious center 
must have been the Nepefta Valley, whose inhabitants had 
constructed in a secluded place the sanctuary popularly known 
as the **Ca8tillo." Official archaeology has substantially accepted 
Larco Hoyle’s objections. As Bennett realized, not only was 
there insufficient evidence that the plateau served as a center 
of diffusion of the style, but there is obvious and incontrovert- 
ible proof that it spread along the localities of the Pacific lit- 
toral, where stratigraphic, study has determined the chrono- 
logical relation of this style to the others. Moreover, Larco 
Hoyle's nomenclature has been accepted for the furnishings 
in Chavin style excavated in the coastal valleys, and modem 
contributions to the subject all refer to Cupisnique ceramics 
as the most ancient discovered, whereas **Salinar” is the name 
usually given to the period of transition leading to the Mochica 
style. Nevertheless, Larco Hoyle’s system of subdividing every 
period so rigidly into initial, middle, and final phases appears 
to be subjective and arbitrary. Kroeber has distinguished the 
stylistic variations more satisfactorily, using the term "Cha- 
vinoid styles#" vrhich imposes limits on their supposed unity 
and at the same time definitely establishes their similarity in 
technique and conception. 

Because of their relations to one another, the archaeological 
strata observed in the excavations give evidence that the Cha- 
vinoid group antedated all other artistic manifestations in Peru. 
One of the more salient and constant characteristics of the style 
— along with the obsessive predilection for serpents* heads with 
long rigid necks and coiled bodies, sometimes (though rarely) 
twisted — it the sharply defined form of the eyetooth of a 
carnivore and even of an eyetooth juxtaposed with s lower 
canine tooth, leaving a gap between them, rendered in an ac- 
complished style. Both these characteristics are discussed in 
greater detail in the section on sculpture. 

The typical Cupisnique vase, in the shape of a globe or 
a rather squat cylinder, is notable for its variously formed stirrup 
handles. These vases are always monochrome and vary from 
lead gray to light brown, dark brown, almost black, red, or 
even cream color. 

Many pieces are modeled in two planes, indented and pro- 
jected, and the contrut is sometimes accentuated by scratch- 
ing, hatching, or sti{^ling the indented surface in order to 
roughen it. The impressions were made by * ’combing” the 
surface with a scraper while the slip on the outside was still 
slightly damp. The shape of a human face, always highly styl- 
ized, la sometimes found on the body of the vase, but there 
; are also occasional representations of a naked body or a balc- 
animal-like head. In an altogether different spirit is the 
intricately formed vase with a stirrup handle. Its round part 
i 1^ neatly divided into lateral halves by a vertical plane (pl. 175); 

' on one half is a rather zoomorphic human face, realistically 
drawn, and on the other a face highly stylized in the manner 
tile Chavin reliefs, with the classic juxtaposition of the finely 
pointed canine teeth. 

The most striking characteristics of the Sslinar style, which 
later than the Cupisnique and forms a link with the Mo- 
chica, we greater diversity in the form of the vase and the 
increasing tendency to make use of human or animal figures 
that arc no longer composed of lines and symbols but completely 
modeled in relief, although in an imperfect and rather childish 
These figures, which look like statuettes, represent women 
as Well as men in a great variety of attitudes and sometimes even 
erotic poses; many more examples, done with greater technical 
mastery, occur during the Mochica epoch. Except for the 
•headgear, which is the tame for both sexes, the body is nude, 


and the artist depicta the genitals with careful accuracy, often 
with conspicuous intent. The human and animal forms are 
less well executed than those of birds (owls and parrots). The 
inspiration is completely naturalistic, but the artist is unable 
to follow faithfully and effectively the canons of the new style. 

Larco Hoyle claims that Salinar clay modeling was more 
carafully executed than Cupisnique and that in most cases the 
firing was done in the open; however, this technical refine- 
ment does little to oflket the poorer artistic quality of the work. 
In the Salinar phase there also appears a type of pottery that 
is further developed during the Mochica period: the hut um, 
which was exquisitely designed and modeled from the very 
beginning, including the house with a lean-to roof and a lintel 
in front supported by a truncated column, and the house with 
a circular pW. The hut um represents the apogee of the Sa- 
luw style. There are also vases incised with geometric deco- 
ration and divided into planes by coloring. 

Virti pottery, which takes its name from the valley of its 
origin, near that of the Moehe River, provides us with sufficient 
evidence to connect acesording to type the various phases of 
pottery development of the coast (Cupisnique and Mochica) 
with those of the Sierras (Callejdn de Huaylos and Tiahuanaco). 
Lardo Hoyle, who discovered it, maintains that the Vini was 
not a widely influential style but s local manner that performed 
an important technical service by diffusing the practice of 
“negative” decoration. I'his was done by making geometric 
designs on the outside of the vase after it was fired and covering 
them carefully with a thin layer of clay. The vase was then black- 
ened, sometimes by smoke. The Viru vase had the same glob- 
ular shape and stirrup liandle as the Cupisnique, but it did 
not have the fiat bridge of the Salinar vase or even the straight 
neck of the Callcjon. The clay was baked in the open; hence 
the red or rose color of most pieces. Others had negative dec- 
oration and were usually colored black, and on one group 
resembling the Mochica there was spread a thin slip of cream- 
colored clay that suggests a transition to a later style. Vird pottery 
flourished in the same period as the Salinar, but it lasted until 
the first Mochica period. 

6. Mochica style. M. Uhle was the first to characterize 
the Mochica style and to date it with respect to the most clearly 
defined pre-Inca styles. He called it “Proto-Chimu,” a name 
that was later changed to Mochica by J. C. Tcllo. Mochica 
refers to the native nobility whose l^guage still survives in 
the valley of the Moche, a more or lesa central district of the 
northern coastal area. Mochica pottery is perhaps a sort of 
synthesis and culmination of the phases previously described; 
it developed when the earlier styles had already completed their 
cycle along the valleys from Chicama to Nepe^. In the course 
of its evolution it became more dynamic, especially in the va- 
riety of its contours and shapes. The open forms include cups, 
some of them on pedestals, and bell vases with animated and 
intricate scenes decorating their wide upper borders; the closed 
forms include globular vessels with flattened or cubiform bellies, 
bottles, and in particular slightly rounded vases with stirrup 
handles like those earlier ones typical of the northern coast, 
and variants of these made to resemble fruits, vegetables, frogs, 
turtles, domestic and wild animals (pl. 178), and human heads. 
The latter represent the finest achievement of American plastic 
art: the portrait vase (pls. 177, 180, 187, 193). During the 
course of its development the Mochica vase generally grew 
thinner as its size was enlarged, especially the stirrup handle, 
which was at first short and rather squat like the Cupisnique 
and then evolved into a more striking shape, taller than the 
vase itself, which varied ordinarily between 10 and 11 in. Neg- 
ative molds, various examples of which have been preserved, 
were generally, if not invariably, used to make the bddy of 
the vase. The base, the handle, and the neck and mouth were 
affixed later. The surface of the body was covered with a 
fine-grained layer of clay, colored red or cream with siliceous 
mineral pigments and then carefully burnished with a bone 
tool. The firing, nearly always done in contact with oxygen, 
gave it a red or rose coloring. A telltale characteristic is the 
use of two colors (one of them always cream), so that the Mo- 
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chica is known as **bichrome" pottery. Later a leaden color 
was also employed. The decoration, sometimes in relief, 
generally consists of figures or of geometric motifs — serrated 
lines, zigzag lines, circles, meanders, and spirals. The figures on 
this pottery are drawn with a sure hand and show refinement 
of taste and a practiced mastery of design; the simple unshaded 
outlines of the forms are traced with fine lines in delicate brush- 
work, the colors ranging from red to sepia and burnt sienna. 
The human figures are especially remarkable for the minute 
particulars of their dress, weapons, and poses. The surface 
painting causes the contrasting planes to stand out sharply. 

Characteristic of this style are the realistic scenes of ordinary 
life, showing large numbers of persons engaged in their daily 
activities, secular or religious, but more frequently in combat 
with monstrous creatures that look like enormous crayfish or 
serpents. There are countless examples of human figures 
transformed by great feathered wings or the tail plumage of 
birds or, centipede bodies and equal numbers of animal figures 
provided with human limbs and depicted at human tasks, as 
well as various types of vegetables and even objects with arms 
and legs shown running, fighting, and wearing armor. It is a 
world of lesser creatures and completely inanimate things 
brought to life and humanized, such as appeared later in the 
frescoes of the Pyramid of the Moon. The pictorial scenes 
usually appear on the bellies of the round vases (pls. i88, 189; 
FIG. 373), but there are other scenes, larger and more compli- 
cated, on the wide lips of the bell-shaped vases. In elegance 
and balance of design, they are all on a level of technical and 
artistic perfection in no way inferior to the classic decorations 
of Mediterranean pottery. The dynamic temperament of the 
Mochica artist is, according to ComIo, the pr^uct of a **dy- 
namic'* culture, in contrast to the inertia of the archaic styles. 
During the mature period of Mochica ceramics all the aociai 
ctonea were portrayed on vases. First come the warriors and 
chiefs of the district or city, then the priests, the arrisans, the 
soothsayers and wizards, the messengers, the musicians, and 
others of all ages. Women, however, are almost never present, 
although the sick or maimed (e.g., the blind and persons with 
leprous lips), criminals who have sufTered deforming punish- 
ments, cretins, and the lascivious are portrayed individually. 
Such images are found among those vases that represent the 
human head (pl. 193) as well as among those portraying the 
full human figure (pls. 176, 179, 186). The face frequently 
has a central section colored more lightly than the rest and 
two wide vertical bandl across the cheeks in bright full color, 
representing the paint — usually red — that persons of impor- 
tance actually wore on their faces. The artist is careful not to 
omit even the least details that would help to identify the person 
pictured. In the finest examples, even tattoo marks are shown. 
I'he essential characteristics of the face are revealed with an 
artistry far beyond merely imitative realism: it aims at capturing 
feelijnga and moods (fear, contempt, pity, irony, and others) both 
in the model and in the artist himself. It has been suggested 
that on the Peruvian coast the same system of apprenticeship 
obtained as that which gave rise to the art of plastic portraiture 
in Etruria — that is, the system of applying a nruisk to the face 
of the dead — but the dimensions of the Mochica portrait vase, 
which are always smaller than life size, make this completely 
untenable. 

Mochica pottery is notable above all for its sense of volume 
and of plastic values, in decided contrast to Nazca pottery, 
which is primarily coloristic. The difference certainly cannot 
be attributed to lack of clays and mineral colors in the northern 
valleys; rather, it stems from a difiference in esthetic and spir- 
itual orientation. Among other characteristics of this art, the 
particular absence of the Apollonian quality has been stressed 
by some scholars — an incapacity to appreciate lo hermoso y 
lo honito, or the beautiful and the elegant: *'The Mochica 
was concerned with ugliness and disease; scenes of bloody 
sacrifice, torture, birth, the dance of death, and the agony of 
death are frequent in this pottery. The Mochica is merciless, 
like the Assyrian; he looks upon war, his principal occupation, 
with courage but without poetic enthusiasm; he satisfies his 
vengeance in the mutilation and slaughtering of prisoners. 


Even his face reveals his cruel character, the nose like that of 
a bird of prey and the fierce curl of the lip" (J. C. Muelle). 
In fact, even the less savage scenes are dominated by a powerful 
and often exalted expression of force and will, or at least so 
it seems to us who do not know the intended significance, internal 
or circumstantial. The true subject of Mochica art is life, the 
moral and the immoral alike, in its agreeable as well as its other 
aspects. I'he crudity of sexual representations and the precise 
rendering of mutilation and disease are both a part of Mochica 
realism. It is surprising that this immense kaleidoscope of 
festive, menacing, vibrant, or repugnant images was destined 
only for the obscurity of the tomb; the fact is explained by 
the evident desire of these ancient peoples — as of almost all 
peoples, ancient and modern — to ensure a better afterlife for 
the dead by placing near them objects that were considered 
precious, as the Mochica vases undoubtedly were. 

c. Nazca style. This ceramic style was first identified 
by Uhle, who called it "Proto-Nazea" and included it among the 
three source styles of the coast: northern, or Proto-Chimu, 
today called Mochica; central, or Proto-Lima; and southern, or 
Proto-Nazea. Taken together, these three styles constitute Uhle'i 
‘*cycle of the pre-Tiahuanaco styles." The outsUnding char- 
acteristic of this style is the predominance of color over all 
other decorative media. The Nazca style spread over an even 
larger area than the Mochica; in fact, if considered solely from 
the point of view of its method of nuinufacture, one must agrer 
with Tello, who designated a geographical area of Nazca difhi- 
sion bounded by Pisco on the north and Acari on the south, 
with its center at the Nazca Rio Grande on the coast and its 
mountainous frontier at the town of the Rucani. However, 
there is no doubt that in terms of morphological and psycholog- 
ical conception, its particular esthetic canon pervaded the 
ceramic art and even the textile art of the southern part of Peru. 
Because of the very fine clay, the excellent way in which it is 
fired, burnished, and polished, the regularity of its silhouette 
and bridge-shaped handle, and the thinness of hs walls, thr 
Nazca vases are some of the moat perfect pieces of pottery 
known. According to Gayton and Kmber, ^ere are 25 basic 
forms of these vases, all molded by hand. 

The great minority of Nazca vases have a spheroid body 
topped by two slightly divergent spouts connect^ by a thin, 
fiat, horizontal bridge; the base is formed by a slight flattening 
of the bottom, which breaks the roundness of the vase (pls- 
190, 197). This pottery has no pedestal or formal base, and 
in most examples the bottom is slightly convex; specialists 
nuuntain that the vases were made in this shape so that they 
would stand up in sandy soil. Their dimensions do not vary 
greatly, the average size being about 6 to 7 in. in diameter. 
The decoration on the vases in rare inijances is in low relief 
but usually is painted. Even when the potter wished to repro- 
duce a human bust, the head of the figure is represented more 
by means of color than relief, and when reli^ is employed, 
the plastic effect is generaUy confined to the nose and coiffure 
and the rest is painted (pl. 191). The colors are mostly bright 
and luminous, although the potters did not ignore te^iqun 
that afforded paler tones and shadings; they were especially 
familiar with the art of color contrasts and harmonies. The 
basic colors, naturally all of mineral origin, are white, black, 
various shades of yellow, several shades of red ranging all the 
way to purple, and numerous grays shading into a greeniah 
hue. Careful observers have counted 1 f colors in all, of which 
only 8 appear simultaneously on the tame vase. 

The decoration on the chalice-shaped vases consists of 
a single band, and on the cylindrical vaaes a number of bands 
placed one above the other, usually three end aometimes even 
five. Only on these cylindrical specimens is there a tendency 
to cover the empty apacea with figures and motifs (pl. 
However, in the globular jara and moat of the other forms the 
decoration of the spatial areas is more sober and the "horror 
vacui" has yielded to subtler esthetic considerations, such ^ 
the desire to harmonize the over-all appearance and brea 
up the monotony of the design. However, in the Isit phsse 0 
its development, called the "flamboyant," the wealth of motii* 
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and details becomes excessive. To a limited extent the decora- 
tive motifs are either geometric (e.g., broken zigzag lines, small 
dots at rhythmic intervals, concentric circles, meanders, small 
triangles shaped like arrowheads) or plaited forms (e.g., inter- 
twined cords, nets, woven fabric textures). Yet there is an un- 
doubted predominance of figural elements, among which can 
be singled out both real objects and creatures and imaginary 
ones. Among the first are utensils and tools, wild and cultiva- 
ted plants (such as cacti, vegetables, especially the tendrils of 
the wild bean and capsicum and their seeds and fruits, potato 
tubers, and the maize plant and ear), birds (pelicans, guano birds, 
various parrots, humming birds, and the vulture of the region. 


ures has been called mythological” on the basis of the un- 
provable assumption that they represent the divinities of the 
ancient Chincha peoples. A much more exact term would 
be **chimeric'’ figures, or figures that can be broken down into 
human and animal elements, especially those of creatures be- 
longing to the lower levels ol the zoological scale. The pre- 
dominant human element ia an oval or polygonal mask in 
which the features of th? face are expressed by the most con- 
ventional means, merging with the fiatness of the mask. In rec- 
ompense, tliis physiognomical emptiness is filled by two char- 
acteristic elements that dominate in terms of size, color, and 
sometimes relief and create the expression peculiar to these 



Decorative motifa of Andean ponen. Left, top to bottom. Natca; Mochica. Ica: Nazea. Right, top to bottom- Naaca; Naaca; Ica. 


iiaUinazo\ fish, mollusks, snakes, crustaceans, a few rare 
mammals, and, finally fuid above ail, man (pls. 190, 197). The 
prevailingly decorative function of these images is demonstrated 
hy the fact that they arc repeated one after the other without 
variation and often form a long symmetrical file encircling the 
vase at a certain height. At other timet these outlined iimgcs 
are repeated rhythmically in the apace to be decorated and painted 
m contrasting colors that vary from point to point, thus display- 
the wide chromatic range at the craftaman*a comnuuid. The 
Nazea potter ahowt a preference for these repetitions of a sin- 
Rle motif arranged in the form of a frieze. Among the designs 
niost often employed arc those composed of detached human 
mummified and shrunken like the tsantsaa of the Jivaro 
|ribe8 of Ecuador, showing the long, loose mane of hair, the 
braided cotton cord frm which the head ia hung, and the dosed, 
lips. 

general, the human figure ia imperfectly and carelcaaly 
[^presented. Much more frequent arc imagea of imaginary 
lyings of a composite character which, aa the atyliatic phuea 
'levelopc, tend progressively to become an inextricable labyrinth 
^hly oonventionaltxed limb elementa. This group of fig- 


maska: a pointed tongue protruding between slitlike lips (some- 
times also branched and ramified) and two very strange append- 
ages in the shape of monstrously enlarged mustaches streaming 
from either side of the mouth toward the temples or across 
the cheeks, with bristles so large that they resemble tentacles 
and often even have the hooklike ^orm of tentacles (fl. 204). 
When this mask is combined with a partially anthropomorphic 
body, the figure carries in one hand a scepter and in the other 
a trophy head of the tsantaa type, and the hands usually have 
only four fingers. 

Despite its theriomorphic characteristics and the conflicting 
interpretations that these have suggested to specialiata, the 
composite figure on Nazea pottery b es^tially a huma^ one, 
aa can readily be seen in the leas sophisticated examples. How- 
ever, it does not represent an ordinary man but a mythical, 
anthropomorphized being whose supernatural po^ ia con- 
centrated in the mask and in the classic Gorgonlike features 
that express its aggressiveness. 

The darkest mystery concerning Nazea ceramics is their 
lack of antecedents; in fact, the style fint appears fully mature, 
apparently without rudimentary specimens or experimenta. Tello 
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thought he had solved this problem by creating his ‘Tre-Naaca*’ 
8tyle» using the specimens that Kroeber gathered together under 
the designation ''Nazca B*': these are mostly rather tall vases, 
cylindrical or chalice-shaped, characterized by a completely 
white surface with consecutive horizontal bands to fill the 
empty spaces. The figures are distinguished from the other 
Nazca phases by the fact that they attain the highest degree 
of complexity and stylization: the mustaches have become in- 
numerable tentacles and hooks, and the human elements are 
almost unrecognizable. Tello's solution of the problem is un- 
acceptable for many reasons, not excluding the purely stylistic 
one. It is therefore advisable to maintain the sequence indicated 
by Kroeber (1927) and to place the examples of so-called '*Pre- 
Nazca” in the final rather than in the initial phase. 

d, P€iracas styles (Cavernas and Necropolis). In the pottery 
of Paracas, certainly related to that of Nazca. two completely 
different groups can be distinguished. These groups correspond 
to the t^ archaeological sites of this locality, which were dis- 
covered in 1925 by Tcllo, who named them “Cavernas** and 
“Necropolis.** 

The archaeological site called “Cavernas*’ comprises more 
than fifty subterranean rooms dug into the hard, rocky terrain 
of the CezTo Colorado, opposite the small peninsula of Pisco 
and 15 miles from the port of Pisco. The ceramics found in 
these tombs are made of blackened clay tempered with sand; 
the prevailing funn is globular, with two spouts joined by a 
flat bridge, as in Nazca ware. Shapes imitating natural forms 
occur frequently, particularly gourd shapes. There arc also 
bowls with almost vertical rims. Inexpertly fashioned hunum 
figures or human heads are superimposed on the vases and 
often provide a support for the end of the handle. Generally 
the decoration occupies the upper two-thirds of the belly of 
the globular vase and sometimes is composed of a simple ring 
running around its neck. This characteristic decoration, in 
addition to the convex base on virtually all pieces, gives this 
pottery a notable resemblance to Nazca ceramics. At the same 
time, two types of Cavernas pottery can be distinguished, the 
first perfeedy spheroid, like Nazca pottery, and the second 
considerably flattened. There are also two decorative styles: 
one is geometric and approaches the flowery style of the last 
phase of the Chincha region (lea style), and the other is incised 
in firm, simple lines and retains the general expression and 
certain motifs of the Ciiavin style, especially in the outline of 
the sharp canine teeth. The spheroid vases frequently occur 
in the first style and the vases with flattened bodies in the second. 
The most striking feature of this decoration is that the colored 
relief was applied after firing, covering the spaces remaining 
between the incised lines with a resinous paste mixed with 
brightly colored substances, among which Muelle has counted 
the following colors: Prussian and ultramarine blue, cadmium 
and chrome green, cadmium yellow, orange, carmine red and 
ochit, and several shades of brown and white. 

The site called Necropolis’’ is located a little less than a mile 
from Cavernas. on the northern slope of the rocky peninsula 
of Pisco. Necropolis ware, of relatively small dimensions, is 
made of clay externally of a whitish hue tending to ivory and 
has amazingly thin walls. The forms are generally somewhat 
flattened, particularly those which imitate the shapes of vege- 
tables. for example, squashes. There are also plates and vases 
modeled in the general shape of animab. or surmounted by 
heads of animals, especially birds, and human beings, on which 
rests one end of the handle, which is usually of the same form 
as in Nazca ware. The two tubes forming the spouts are perhaps 
a trifle taller and thinner than those of Nazca ware. Kiothet 
classifies this pottery as an offshoot of the Nazca style which, 
particularly in the decoration of the belly of the vase, has evolved 
in its own peculiar way. 

After his fortunate discovery of the Paracas archaeological 
sites. Tcllo establbhed the following stylistic and chronological 
sequence: (i) pottery of the Cerro Colorado, called Cavernas; 
(2) pottery of the Necropolb (Cavernas and Nccropolb together 
constitute the “Pre-Nazea” style); and (3) Nazca pottery, which 
originated directly from within the Necropolis style. 


Some of the Paracas vases are of exceptionally fine paste 
with very thin waUs not more than 1/6 in. thick and, despite 
the height of 7V4 to 9V« in., weighing not more than 3 or 
4 oz. One such vaseumesents a neckless male head, widened 
out toward the bottoiMnd standing on a flattened base, the 
receding forehead and the temples converging at the pear- 
shaped top. The open mouth, which usually displays 16 iden- 
tical teeth, and the ear, a double spiral in relief, are both dra^ 
conventionally; but the large, curved, aquiline nose with flaring 
nostrils and the widely staring, slanted eyes have a sharply real- 
btic character (pl. 204). The surface is monochrome covered 
with a greenbh resinous material which, in addition to the thin 
walls recalling the cups of the Arretine ware, apparently rep- 
resents Paracas’s most delicate manufacture. 

s. Tiahuanaco style. Tiahuanaco is the name given to an 
archaeological site located in Bolivia south of Lake Titicaca, 
a short distance from La Paz and at the center of the territory 
occupied by the ancient Colb peoples, who spoke the Aymara 
language. As Bennett observes, thb name has sometimes been 
used by hbtorians and archaeologuts as a simple designation 
for the area in which the ruins are found, at other times as a 
label for the architectural and pottery style, and at yet others 
as the name for the chronological period in which the potters 
and the builders of the now-ruined structures flourbhed. The 
name Tbhuanaco is usually applied both to the pottery found 
on the site and to those pieces from other sites which in certain 
respects resemble the images of the Tiahuanaco stone reliefs. 
Thus it is worth while to dbtinguish these two styles as “Tia* 
huanacoid.** 

In Tiahuanaco pottery two styles, stratigraphically super- 
imposed, have been recognized, but there is no evident genetic 
relationship between them, such as has been demonstrated be- 
tween Nazca and Ica in the Chincha region. For these twu 
styles Bennett employs the terms **Bftrly Tbhuanaco” and 
* 'Classic Tiahuanaco,” but these two terms imply a genetic 
relationship, whereas the working cS the cby, the forms of the 
pottery, and even the decoration of the first style do not dis- 
play any early or primitive characteristics. It is therefore advis- 
able to use the terms “Tiahuanaco A” and “Tiahuanaco B," 
if those proposed by Posnansky, “Tbhuanaco I” and “Tia- 
huanaco II.” are to be avoided because of their reference to 
stone sculpture and architecture. 

Tiahuanaco A b made of good clay, finely worked and 
carefully fired, and tempered with sand and sometimes with 
mica, but its surface polishing is inadequate. The vases were 
shaped by hand, but the potter may have used molds in making 
the relief elements attached to it (usually heads and human 
and animal faces). The great minority are open forms (90 per 
cent, according to Bennett), such as cups, plates, platters with 
a slightly convex base and two lateral handles, and bowls with 
handles. The closed forms include bottles with more or les» 
narrow necks, though always of considerable height. A char- 
acteristic form is that of the ceremonial vase for burning 
incense, with a receptacle in the shape of a snuill but capa- 
cious cylinder which on its flared upper part, open and modeled 
to form an animal’s body, bears on one side the tail and on 
the other the head of a puma with its mouth opened and men- 
acing. The “gucro” is also common, a cylindrical drinking 
vessel which generally has a human face in relief on one or 
both its sides. Variants of thb type have a small base and the 
upper half shaped like a chalice. The color given to the terra 
cotta is generally red. or rather an attractive pinkish tint, 
at other times an earthy orange or black. For decoration, white, 
black, red. brown, orange, and yellow were painted directly 
on the clay before firing and burnishing, though with los» 
care than in Tiahuanaco B. 

The predominantly geometric motifs were incised in the 
clay and then filled with a coloring substance; for the most 
part they are straight single lines, double zigzag lines, or step 
designs of three or more steps filled with different colors. 

The figural designs are chiefly images of the puim> 
condor, and highly stylbed birds and snakes. Next in inipo*’“ 
tance come the human faces and figures that recall the perspec- 
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tivc convention of TiahuEnaco’s famous relief: the torso seen 
frontally* the legs, arms, and head profile, and the 

hands grasping poles resembling scepters, often with trophy 
beads impaled upon them. Tiahuaaaco A was discovered, 
more often in fragments than entire vases, on the lower level 
of the archaeological field of Tiahuanaco and on the islands of 
Lake Titicaca, particularly the Isle of the Sun. More re- 
cently it has also been found on the edges of the small peninsula 
of Copacabana. 

Tiahuanaco B (Bennett's ''Classic Tiahuanaco") is more 
extensively distributed, having been found over almost all 
the Bolivian highland and the southern part of the Peruvian 
mountains. Its forms are somewhat more numerous than those 
of Tiahuanaco A; the cups and bottles have handles, spouts, 
and a larger decorated surface. Like Tiahuanaco A, it has 
incised linear decoration and a proliferation of small patches 
of color, but in a more complicated form. There are more 
stylized images in the figural decorations: snakes with almost 
human or feline heads, heads of men or of pumas in profile, 
warriors viewed frontally with their usual distinctive attributes, 
and the puma in profile with its tail turned up and its nose drawn 
in the form of a circle. The nose, eyes, and nails or claws of 
these figures are heavily outlined in black. Characteristic of 
this style is the eye with an angular appendage on its lower 
part (the "winged eye" described by archaeologists). These 
designs tend to separate and break down into many-colored 
fragmentary motifs, which, in the following period, even cover 
the human or animal figure, producing (on the cheeks, 
forehead, and chin, for example) an unexpected mosaic of geo- 
metric chromatic patches which resembles the patterns of 
oriental rugs. 

The pottery of the locality of Pucara, north of Titicaca 
and near Puno, also shows the Tiahuanaco influence, although 
It is mostly fragmentary. South of the lake, however, a much 
shorter distance from Tiahuanaco, the pottery of Chiripa seems 
in many respects independent. This pottery had an unusually 
long life span. Having developed in a period apparently con- 
temporaneous with that of Mochica and Callejdn, it continued 
throughout the phase of the diffusion of the Tiahuanacoid 
style, which expanded over virtually all Peru, constituting 
the first of the pan-Peruvian influences. But whereas the 
relations of Tiahuanaco A and B with the Chavinoid, Huaylao, 
and Mochica creations are dimly recognizable, the origin of 
the last Tiahuanacoid phases ("Derived Tiahuanaco," "Decadent 
Tiahuanaco," and "Coast Tiahuanaco," in Bennett's termi- 
nology) still remains obscure. This is true chiefly of the interre- 
lations between pottery, sculpture, and textiles, and this prob- 
lem will probably persist until light is shed on their relation- 
ships to the other styles of this vast territory, particularly those 
that flourished on the southern coast from Lurin to Moquegua. 

f. Callejdn d$ Huaylas (or Recuay) style. The name 
'‘Huaylas corridor" is given to the elongated quadrilateral 
which is bordered on the west by the Black Cordillera, on the 
east by the White Cordillera, and on the north and south by 
transverse mountain ranges, along which the Santa River flows, 
and in which the mining center of Recuay is located. 

Stratigraphic studiea have led to the assertion that the 
pottery of this region belongs to a remote epoch contemporary 
with the styles of Tiahuanaco, Mochica, and Late Nazea. 
Some of its important features influenced the styles of the 
Sierras and especially those of the coast, though it has not 
yet been possible to establish a real dependence of Recuay 
on Chavln even if Chavfn d« Hudntar is not more than 19 
Allies away as the crow flies, or on any other styles. 

The first scholar to describe Recuay ceramics, J. C. Tello, 
*‘*ngicd out two types of pottery. The first, the rustic, made 
of ordinary clay, has thick walls and is red in color or blackish, 
ouc to firing under poor draft conditions, and unpolished. It 

made up mostly of pieces for everyday use, among which 
mere are four typical forms called kuskuna^ purucha^ puto, 
jnd racacha, all names derived from the indigenous words 
or various natural forms of the squash and a tuberous root. 

he racacha form usually has three more or less crudely ta- 


pered clay supports attached to its convex bottom, which trans- 
form it into a rough, three-legged vase for everyday use. 

The second type identified by Tello includes truly artistic 
pieces. The appearance of the clay is in itself enough to dis- 
tinguish it, for it is finely grained and of a white kaolin color, 
although there are red, gray, and black specimens. The walls 
are thick and sturdy. In the ornamentation the natural color 
of the clay is used if it is ^vhitc; otherwise the surface is covered 
with a uniform whitish pigment. The decoration is obtained 
by the negative painting method, using brown and burnt sienna. 
Although this technique has been observed elsewhere, espe- 
cially where the Vini style prevailed (Gallinazo), no other locality 
has achieved effects comparable to those of the ceramics of 
Callejon. Kroeber notes that only in this region was negative 
painting completed by small retouchings of positive red paint- 
ing, and he suggests that it was precisely the high degree of 
development achieved in CaUej6n by the negative technique 
which determined the preference for linear depiction of the 
limbs and organs and the dislike for three-dimensional areas 
and figures 

Recugy'ft most important and beat-known creation is the 
highly stylized and linear figure of a composite being vaguely 
r«fsembling a carnivore, which is shown sitting on its hind- 
quarters, springing forward, or recumbent. It has a long tail, 
very sharp claws, an elongated, doglike head shown in profile 
with sharp teeth, and a reptilian appendage of exaggerated 
length beginning at the neck, curving backward, and sometimes 
forked. The triangular ear and the great staring eyes, ex- 
pressed geometrically by a double circle, are the only organs 
not treated completely unrealistically. This figure has often 
been said to represent a dragon, but there ia no evidence for 
this theory. These images, always small and drawn in bright 
lines that stand out against a dark background, are never ends 
in themselves; they fulfill, in fact, a secondary decorative func- 
tion, since they are framed in an oblong enclosed by thick 
lines and form a kind of decorative panel on the belly of the 
most refined pottery. 

The forms of Recuay ceramics (pl. 195) include speci- 
mens of rather small size with various kinds of spouts; some 
have stirrup handles, as in the Mochica style, and others bridge- 
shaped, as in the Nazea style. The predominant form, how- 
ever, is a simple tube of relatively broad diameter which 
flares outward at the end. Above the globular part Recuay 
vases generally have figures modeled in full relief, which are 
expressive though rather crudely executed. The central figure 
is usually larger and is surrounded by other minor figures placed 
so as to form various units: a priest leading a llama, a second 
priest encircled by a number of women paying homage to him, 
a terraced sanctuary in whose wall are a^ed carved human 
heads, above which in turn are statues. Another type of vase 
has the form of a human, though without the Mochica potters' 
mastery of portraiture. The legs, barely sketched in, are crossed 
or held apart, and the vase's cylindrical spout rises from the 
shoulders. 

g. First pan~Peruvian phase: Tiahuanacoid^ or Andino. The 
first expansion of pan-Peruvian artistic influences had as its 
line of communication the plateau between the eastern and 
western cordilleras of the Andes and its lateral ramifications, 
which give access to the bottoms. Uhle named this phenomenon 
first "epigonal" and then "mixed"; Kroeber employed the 
adjective Tiahuanacoid, which certainly is appropriate, since 
it indicates formal, rather than genetic, relationships. Bennett, 
however, adopted the term <<Coast Tiahuanaco" (which he 
divided into phases A and B) for the coastal valleys and used 
"Wilkawain Tiahuanaco" and "Derived Tiahuanaco'^ fpr the 
northern and southern sections of the Sierras, respectively. 
Tello has made current the term "Andino," which Peruvian 
archaeologists now subdivide into Andino of the north, the 
center, and the south. Muelle has joined together the last two 
sectors, which admittedly show signs of parallel development; 
yet within this group he distinguishes the Nazea- Ica-Anc6n- 
Pach&camac complex from that of the Nieveria site, pointing 
out that the geographical factor ia less important than formal 
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characteristics, since Aiic6n» for example, though located in 
the northv is closer in style to the southern site of lea than 
to iShio central site of Nieverla. 

Except for Nazea, all the sites have produced examples 
of vases that are crudely made with thick walls of paste that 
is very little worked. In general the dimensions are large, the 
height being more than 23 in. There are vases with flat bases, 
cylindrical and chalice-shaped forms, cups, spheroid ollas with 
flat or rounded bases, globular vessels with two conical spouts, 
and many other types. Peculiar to this style is the large vase 
with a spheroid belly and a flat or convex base, the body dec- 
orated with the garments and sometimes the hands of an 
anthropomorphic figure, and the neck modeled rather realisti- 
cally in the form of a human face. Coupled vases are not in- 
frequent (joined below by a bar and above by a flat bridge), one 
a complete modeled and painted figure and the other a bottle. 
Especially rich in painted decoration are the Nazea and Pach&- 
camac sjpocimens, which, for their external burnishing and the 
brilliante of their colors, are considered the finest pieces. After 
these come the figures in full relief and large dimensions rep- 
resenting men and animals, such as the very beautiful llama 
from the Pacheco cemetery near Nazea, realistically modeled 
and painted white and brown. The position of the head, almost 
as though sniffing the air, the erect, alert ears, and the large, 
luminous eyes testify to an art that has attained perfection 
(pL. 196). Apparently these were not used as receptacles; yet 
on the heads of the men and the backs of the animals depicted 
the potters continued to attach a spout resting on a roughly 
cylindrical tube decorated with geometic motifs. The decoration 
follows local styles, though the characteristic motifs of Tia- 
huanaco are also accepted. A constant characteristic of this 
style is the gaping human mouth with an abnormal number 
of teeth in a double row, the symmetry of which is broken at 
both comers by two triangular canines. In several elegant 
cups, profusely decorated with painted figures, there reappears 
the frontally viewed image that dominates the famous Tiahuanaco 
frieze 199): a warrior dressed in an ample tunic with 
several trophy heads attached to his belt, clasping in his hands 
two scepten decorated with mythological figures. 

From the cemetery of Nieverla, which was mentioned in 
connection with the funerary pyramids, Uhle took a large 
quantity of pottery which he calls Proto-Lima, classifying it 
together with the group of the pre-Tiahuanaco civilizations. 
However, these pieces should be placed in a less remote epoch, 
since in both technique and form they combine Mochica and 
Nazea with Tiahuanacoid elements. It is possible that they 
do not form an organic whole but rather constitute a mixture 
of heterogeneous productions; in fact, alongside coarse, un- 
polished specimens in red clay there are a smaller number of 
fine examples of pottery made of bright, natural-colored orange 
clay with a smooth, burnished surface. Both the painted geo- 
metric decoration and the full-figure relief show a preference 
for ilimple designs covering small areas. 

In the northern Andino style the human head is crudely 
modeled on the neck of the vase but not on its upper part, 
which is shaped like a headdress {montera). The painting, how- 
ever, brings greater clarity to this design. Heads of birds and 
carnivores arc also found. Although this pottery has many of 
the qualities of advanced ceramic art, the modeling is poor. The 
vases are generally not more than 4 in. high. The globular 
and lenticular forms have convex bases. The painted designs 
are outlined in black, which throws the more subdued hues 
of white and gray into relief against an orange background. 

h. Southern Confederation: lea-Ckincha style. During a 
period that must logically be placed after the first pan-Peruvian 
phase, there appeared along the coast signs of the degeneration 
of Andean art. At the same time there were indications of an 
increasingly vigorous upsu^e of local activity that eventually 
constituted a **new” style in the sense that, although traces of 
former influences remained, the original local inspiration was 
revived and assimilated with outside influences and modes. 
This revival of local coastal art is definitely related to the es- 
tablishment there of new autocratic or confederated states, whose 


institutional characteristics are, however, little known. Two 
artistic centers stand out prominently in this period of the re. 
vival of pottery making: Ica, in the confedmtion of South 
Chincha, and the centers of the Moche and Chicama Valleyii 
and their environs, in the northern coastal state called Gran 
Chimfi, from which products traveled a great distance. With 
regard to southern pottery, problems of terminology become 
even more difficult than elsewhere. The name *Tca,*’ in a geo- 
graphic rather than a stylistic sense, has led to the use of auch 
terms as '*Barly Ica,” “Middle lea,” and “Late Ica,” although 
the first of these periods (with half of the second) is nothing 
more than the Tiahuanacoid style as it occurs in that locality 
(already called “Epigonal” by Uhle), and the second half of 
the third period C‘Late Ica 11 ”) constitutes a stage already 
influenced by Cuzco. 

Muelle distinguishes in the Ica-Chincha style an early and 
a later period, the later period finally merging with the contempo- 
rary style of Cuzco, or Inca. Ica pottery gives evidence of having 
attained greater development and consistency of style than that 
of Chincha, examples of which have been exhumed from the 
Chincha necropolis on the Rfo San Juan. 

The paste generally used in the Ica pottery is fine, well 
worked, and red in color after figuring. In the last phase of 
the later period there appear vases of black clay which definitely 
prove the penetration into this region of the technique and 
method of production of the northern coast. For the most 
part, lea forms are open ones: cups and handleless bowls with 
sloping or vertical walls decorated more or less profusely on 
the outside and provided with one or two holes near the rim 
to permit hanging. The closed forms are globular, barrel- 
shaped, in the form of a truncated cone, or bottle-shaped, the 
last type having a lateral handle and long neck. 

The peculiarity of this style lies in its decoration, which 
is painted and always somewhat geometric. There is an abun< 
dance of broken lines, zigzags, step frets, meanders intertwined 
with step frets, triangles, and circles. All these motifs are small 
and repeated rhythmically in single or double rows forming 
parallel bands. In the most flourishing phase of this style, the 
horizontal band, which has become wider on the belly of the 
olla or bottle, is subdivided into vertical quadrilaterals and 
thus produces an effect similar to the design on a Persian carpet. 
One also finds bands with rows of birds and other creatures. 
The few colors employed — white and black, less often gray 
and Nazea purple — were obtained from minerals and applied 
before firing. The contrasting effect of the minuscule pattern 
areas gives evidence that the artistic expression of the region 
grew out of the experience and techniques of weaving. 

f . Chimn style. The new phase of the ceramic arts of the 
northern Peruvian coastal valleys has been at various times 
named “Chimu IF’ or “Late Chimu” (Uhle, Bennett), “Tallin” 
(Tcllo), and “Imperial Art” (Larco Hoyle). But since the 
designation “Mochica” has decidaty prevailed for the first phase 
(instead of “Proto-Chimu” or aimilar namel), the last phase 
can surely be called Chimu vdthout any danger of confuKion. 
The region over which this type eS pottery was distributed is o 
large one, extending from Piura in the north to Casma in the 
south, its chief center being in the Moche Valley. The dis- 
tin^ishing characteristic of this pottery ( pls . 200-202) is the 
uniform black or lead-gray color of the clay used in almost all 
the vases (80 per cent, according to Kroeber), which has suggested 
the term “black bucchcro.” Only a few vases have the red 
color of terra cotta or are covered by a thin, cream-colored slip* 
The paste used is not always smooth, but as a result of careful 
burnishing the surface is metallic-hued, shiny, and brilliant. 
The Chimu shapes are extremely varied: they include open forms, 
closed forms, and twin forms. Among the twin forms are s 
great many of the “whistling” jars described by Wilson. These 
consist of an ordinary bottle whose belly is joined to a twin 
jar most often realistically modeled to represent a bird; when 
the inside air is blown out, special devices at the point of junction 
of the two vessels and also in the neck of the bird produj^ 
a kind of whistle imitating the bird's song. The handles in 
pottery assume varied forms: they may be atimip-shaped with 
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g ixnall animal modeled in relief (moat frequently a monkey), 
or they may resemble two beaks with a connecting bridge, one 
end of which often rests on a modeled figure. The original 
character of this style is due to its "sUtuary** decoration, which 
is composed of figures in the round attached to the upper part 
of the vase and most often forming a unit with the handle. 
However, the belly of the vase may carry another kind of dec- 
oration b low relief made up of human fig^es, animals, plants, 
or geometric motifs (zigzags, circles, spirals). These mold- 
made geometric motifi are somewhat raised above the ground, 
which for greater contrast is decorated with very small stippled 
dots resemblmg goose flesh. The subjects are quite varied: 
plants, animals, and, most frequently, men. The Chimu potter 
continued to perfect the art of portraiture; but there remained 
an immense difference between Chimu's sketchy, imprecise 
execution and the clarity of Mochica ceramics. A vast number 
of statuettes give evidence of mterest in the expression of 
movement: every conceivable attitude of the human body is 
represented b flames that are at times naive, at times humor- 
ous and even obscene. Unquestionably Chimu art is the con- 
tinuation, or rather the resumption, of the old Mochica tradition, 
for it came bto being b the same region and was the creation of 
the same people, who had undergone, during the preceding 
period (Pan-Peruvian I), the dombation of the Andino and 
Tiahuanacoid styles and who were aoon to be affected by the 
new influences (Pan-Peruvian II) resultbg from the bcrcaabg 
contact with the contemporaneous civilizatbn of Cuzco. The 
feeling for volume and the preference for a abgle color, as well 
as the desire for realism, were bherited from Mochica. 

j. Chancay style. Among the many mmor varieties of pottery 
(if the coast, two should be mentioned: the examples exhumed 
from the tombs of Anc6n (the later phase) and of Chancay, 
both slightly north of Lima. Black pabting on a whitish back- 
ground is characteristic of this work. The orsnge-colored day, 
not very fine and rather porous, is covered by a thin, greenish- 
white slip. I'he reliefs on the walls are done not with a mold 
but with a spatula. Typical of this pottery is a rather long, 
egg-shaped vessel, which generally carries affixed to its neck 
a human head crudely executed, the nose and ears in simple 
relief and the eyes and mouth painted; the arms and legs, 
crossed over the chest and stomach, arc barely sketched in 
with black paint, and the hands clasp a small vessel b relief, 
probably a ceremonial vase. In these sketchy human figures 
the head, often covered by a cap, is greatly flattened at the 
torehead and occiput (cranial deformation). On the face appear 
tattoos in black. Despite crudeness of execution, the general 
effect is haunting (pl. 207). This style remained alive throughout 
the period immediately precedbg the Inca invasion of the coast 
and, indeed, partly survived it. 

k. Cuzco ceramics (Inca style). Both the central coastal con- 
federations and the state of Gran Chimd b the south and north 
had to yield before the vital thrust of the people of Cuzco, the 
coastal confederations as a result of a military bvasion and the 
state of Gran Chimd because of an **alliance** that was gradually 
transformed bto outright domination. The ceramic styles pro- 
vide a rather faithful picture of the modifications in esthetic 
orientation and method of production which were effected as a 
consequence of Inca hegemony. The transformation did not take 
place all at once; b fact, it encountered resistance that varied 

kind from one locality to another. For example, b the northern 
sector of the coast there was at first a mixture of styles and then 
enidual Inca predominance, though without the to^ disappear- 
ance of Chimu characteristics. 

pottery both b forms and decoration is so sharply 
ajffcrentiatcd from all others that it is very easy to recognize 
^herever found. Its area of diflusion covers all the regions 
that were part of the Tahuantinsuyu during the period of its 
Kreatest splendor and also embraces such areas as northern 
ybile and Argentina, where the Inca populations did not succeed 
*n settling permanently. 

The paste used b this pottery is fine and well worked and 
each piece is perfectly ahap^. The technical skill of these 


potters enabled them to create, b addition to miniature vases, 
vessels so large that one man cannot lift them. The forms arc 
boA open (cupa, platters, flared pitchers, a plate with two 
animal muzzles at either end) and closed (ollas, bottles, and 
water jars). The first group includes a ceremonial object, the 
pakhchat often made also of wood, liaving a zigzag canal through 
which the liquid runs down into the mouth of the celebrant. 
In the second group is the so-called ‘*aryballus*’ (pl. ao8), which 
is BO characteristic of Inca civilization that the presence of one 
of these vases or even a fragment of one attests to the penetration 
of the region by the people of CXizco. 

In the typical Inca aryballus the neck is one-third the height 
of the vase; the lip Is everted and has on its sides two small 
rings; the widest part of the body is located quite low on the 
vase, and from this pt»int to the shoulder the size decreases 
b s harmonious curve. I Vo short, flat handles are attached 
to the sides at the widest part of the vase, and the body, lacking 
any sort of base or ped^tal, tennbates b the shape of an in- 
verted cone. The vssc is decorated with painting on only one 
side, or, if on both sides, with greater care on a single face. 
A tby, sketchily modeled puma head makes a knob at the shoulder; 
figural materia] from the Chimu region proves that this pro- 
tuberance was used to secure a cord which was nm through 
the two lateral handles to permit bearers to carry the aryballus 
on their shoulders. It is essentially a vase without a base, 
btended to be placed upright in the ea^h or sand, llie vases 
called '*aryballoid,’* though closely akin to the first type, have 
a fiat base or a neck with the feature of a human face on one 
side. Lateral handles are always present. 

Inca decoration is easy to recognize because it combines 
a rather sober color scheme and a preference for simple, small 
motifs. In themselves, the decorative motifs have no impor- 
tance; they bclude such geometric designs as small altematbg 
triangles, zigzags, meanders, lozenges, circles, spirals, and 
fringes of various colors, and also small representations of 
such plants and animals as butterflies, flowers, dragonflies, and 
fishes arranged on the field with order and balance. Besides 
the w'hite, black, and red used in these motifs we find yellow, 
orange, and red as background colors, applied with delicacy 
and never in strident tones. 

The production of pottery m this style did not cease with 
the arrival of the Europeans. There was a brief btermediate 
period in which 8hap<*s and decoration gradually degenerated 
while the paste became more refined, the vases being coated 
on the inside with white kaolb and glazed on the outside with 
light green, yellow, or brown. Later, the technique already 
btroduced into Spab by the Arabs gained the upper hand, 
and the period of the Andean people’s artistic activity came 
to an end. 

Sctn.PTURB AND PAINTING. The accepted subdivisions of 
artistic activities tliat recur in all treatises appear unsuitably 
rigid when applied to the art of the Andean peoples, for it is 
specially b their pottery that they concentrated their artistic 
sensibility b reproducing objects, livbg thbgs, and the human 
physiognomy. In no other case has sculpture been so completely 
absorbed into modelbg. We do not think of the Mochica 
portraits, whether modeled or painted, as pieces of pottery; 
indeed, the possibility of their sen^bg a practical purpose seems 
as remote as for the decorated and inscribed amphorae of Attica 
and Etruria. With regard to Mochica pottery, we think rather 
of the plastic values achieved and of the artistry of the maker, 
who was in fact a sculptor, not a potter. 

Colombian stone sculpture. Most of the Andean sculpture 
m stone comes from Colombia and is known as the **ait of San 
Agustin” (pL. 165). San Agustb, situated b a narrow valley 
at an altitude of about 5,000 ft. and at the confluence of the 
Sombrerillo and Upper Magdalena Rivers, is the small village 
in which the first statues were found; but today the name is 
used to designate an entire group of about 300 statues discovered 
b a broad wedge-shaped area of more than 300 square miles, 
situated where the Cordillera Central and the Cordillera Oriental 
divide. 
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Until quite recently, the region was almost inaccessible; 
nevertheless it was visited by several explorers: first the Italian 
cartographer Agostino Codazzi (1857), followed by the Co- 
lombian Carolos Cuervo Mdrques (1893), the German ar- 
chaeologist K. T. Preuss (i9X3~x4), and the Spaniard Jos^ 
P^rez de Barradas (1935)1 tvho extended his investigations into 
the region of Tierradentro. More recent evidence points to 
a diffusion of the art of San Agustin in an area embracing the 
entire Upper Magdalena, the valley of La Plata, the outskirts 
of Popay^n, the Department of Narifio, and the Upper Caquet4; 
however, this expansion took place only in the declining period 
of San Agustin art. The most famous, one might even say 
classic, centers for this sculpture are the looalities of San Agustin 
and Uyumbe; in both places the Colombian government has 
recently established archaeological parks in which several statues 
are assembled and special roofings have been erected to protect 
the entrances to the subterranean temple tombs. The statues, 
which were discovered in the area, are carved out of blocks 
of more or less hard volcanic stone (dacite, basalt, andesite) and 
give a general impression of gigantic proportions; yet one can 
distinguish three separate groups in terms of size: the first group 
consists of pieces leas than 4. ft. in height, and the second and 
third groups have an average height of 4 Vi ft. and 8 ft., re- 
spectively. In the minority of these statues, the features are 
distorted into a menacing conventional mask with monstrous 
features: the half-opened mouth reveals two rows of gnashing 
teeth and, most prominently, two sharp canine teeth at the 
sides. In some examples a tongue protrudes from the mouth, 
ending at times in a small head. However, a more literal nat- 
uralism (if one can speak of naturalism in such highly stylized 
sculpturcf)| is encountered in the features of the **alter ego." 
This isa betUg which, in a good number of the statues, is placed 
above ^ principal figure; its head appears directly above 
that of the person depicted, and it sometimes has arms and 
legs as well. This representation is linked with analogous 
well-known types in the statuary of Central America (the 
island of Zapatero in Nicaragua) and expresses the idea of 
protection-possession, or the source from which every individual 
magically draws his energy. These stone figures once stood 
on either side of the entrances to the underground temple 
tombs, supporting the stone beams that held up the earth form- 
ing the roof, or were placed at the back of the temple tomb 
to represent the deified demoniac being. Their importance is 
historic rather than esthetic, for they reveal subtle and tenacious 
tics on the one hand to Middle American productions and on 
the other to the region of the central Andes: the teeth in these 
statues are handled in much the same way as those in the cal- 
ligraphic designs of Callejon de Huaylas and Tiahuanaco; the 
figure treatment is similar to that of the female bodies with 
accentuated hips in the reliefs of Manabl, Ecuador; the scepters, 
poles, and clubs are like those brandished by the figures of 
Tiahuanaco; the gnashing teeth suggest Chavin de Huihitar; 
and the protruding, often articulated tongue resembles Nazea. 

The art of Call^dn de Huaylas (Peru) and ManaH (Ecuador). 
In the Department of Ancash in Peru about three hundred 
human figures of stone of varying dimensions (from iVi to 
4Va ft.) were discovered and placed in the Museo Regional 
Arqueol6gico de Ancash, Huar^ (Callejdn de Huaylas). There 
is a striking contrast in these statues between the extreme crudity 
of execution and the abundance of weapons and personal 
ornaments, such as headdresses and necklaces. They parallel, 
in fact surpass in excess of decoration and casual workman- 
ship, the yields of. the San Agustin region: the same crudeness, 
the same disproportion between the enormous head and the 
rest of the body, and the same poses of the arms and legs. 
But the female figures, seated with their legs spread apart, ^ 
give evidence of a less vague and generic kinship with those of 
the province of Manabi in Ecuador. In fact, it is evident that 
in both Ecuador and Callc^Jdn the general scheme of the figures 
is based on San Agustin models. Furthermore, these female 
figures fall into a special category, because, being cut out of 
slabs, they are steles and differ from the figures that more closely 
resemble statues; first the image is outlined in graffito, and 


then the surrounding stone is cut away to a lower level. This 
same technique is used for the female figures of Manabi, San 
Agustin, and Callejdn de Huaylas. 

In short, it seems clear that there are tenuous formal, 
technical, and psychological connections among the works of 
these crude sculptors. 

Monoliths of Chavin. It is, however, surprising that at 
a short distance from Callejdn, in Chavin de Hu&ntar, valu- 
able sculptures were produced that show no resemblance to 
those in ffie museum at Huarfis, not only because they display a 
much greater technical mastery but also because of the highly 
individual style that distinguishes them. Until 1919 only a 
single monument in this archaeological area was known, tht 
stele (PL. 167) discovered by the Italian geologist and botaniai 
Antonio Raimondi and now in the Museo National de Anthropo- 
logia y Arqueologia at Lima. This stone, which undoubtedly 
fell off the outer wall of the Castillo of Chavin, is 6 ft. high 
and has an average breadth of 2 ft. 4 in. and a thickness of 
6V1 in. It is a slab of diorite with a perfectly flat, polished 
surface on which appears an unusual figure slightly raised 
above the background and carved with consummate ^ill and 
symmetry, in firm, cleanly drawn straight lines and bold, impec- 
cably described curves; the whole composition presents one 
of the most elaborate designs imaginable. Originally it was 
thought by some to be a caricature; later it was ascribed to 
an obscure native cult, and an attempt was made to identify 
it with a nximber of more or less specific deities (the sun god, 
according to J. T. Polo, and according to others the Supreme 
Being); others regarded it as the totem of the Huari people. 
The advocates of accurate scientific terminology claimed that 
it was Wiraqocha, since it resembles the central figure in the 
frieze of Tiahuanaco, which was taken to represent Wiraqocha 
in person. Meanwhile, other scholars tried to discover the correct 
scientific classification of the animal from which the figure 
derived its theriomorphic elements (mention was made of 
the jaguar and puma as well as the buffalo, scolopendra, 
and frog). 

The figure, which occupies the lower section of the stele, 
clasps in its hiuids (which have only three fingers, with curved, 
sha^ly pointed nails) two staffs or scepters and seems to be 
covered by garments reaching to its wrists and ankles; its waist 
is encircled by a belt that has on either side two small ribbons 
which, in keeping with the decorative style, are transformed into 
snakes. The huge head, with two staring, globular eyes, the 
open nostrils, the prominent, stylized ears, the mouth with 
its clenched teeth, and the enormous canines are unmistakable. 
Difficulties of interpretation begin, however, in the section 
directly above the figure’s eyes, wh^e there are a second pair 
of nostrils and two sets of fangs, both facing in the opposite 
direction, as can be seen if one turns the photograph upside 
down and examines the composition from the direction opposite 
to that of the human figure clasping the scepters. This method 
of examination, first suggested by Joyce in 1912, has made 
it possible to exclude as inexact and unfounded many of the 
interpretations mentioned earlier. The unnatural appearance of 
the figure, due chiefly to the placing of so disproportionate 
a headdress on the person depicted, loses virtually all its enig* 
matic character; the elaborate design turns out be no more than 
the already well-known series of masks or human faces w 
numerous in Nazea ceramics. In the Raimondi stele five dif* 
ferent elements are easily distinguishable, the first joined to the 
forehead of the figure and the rest hanging from the tongue, 
each one showing the tongue and fangs in a dear design. 

Kroeber and Muelle concur in concluding that the Raimondi 
stele is not so old as was first thought but rather was created 
^ during the last phase of Proto-Nazea, an opinion that has sub- 
stantially modified traditional ideas on the antecedence of the 
sculpture of the Sierras. As to the origin of the stele, we can 
now add that its conception harks back to the old San Agustin 
motif of the tongue with a pendent head and, in a more immediate 
sense, is related to the decorative style of Nazea B, although 
the artist has felt impelled to revive the theme of the Gorgot'* 
like monster — already somewhat attenuated as a result of the 
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ntervening conventional tranaformations — and has emphasized 
t by means of the sharp fang protruding through the Ups. 

Figures akin to that on the Raimondi stele were very pro- 
sably not uncommon in Peruvian territory; a much simpler 
geometric figure, with its Gorgonian elements conhned to the 
:oDgue, is incised on the sculpture of Pacopampa, and others 
ippear on the several small plates of gold worked in repousti 
found by the GaUoso brothers at Chongoyape (Lambayeque). 
But a st^ closer parallel with the figure of the Raimondi stele. 

It least as regards the face, is presented by the so-called **Lanz6n** 
the CastiUo at Chavin de Hudntar (pl. i66). This is a mono- 
lith of granitic stone carved with singular deUcacy and elegance, 

[5 ft. high and tapering in thickness from a few inches to over 

I y2 ft., and shaped to resemble a gigantic dagger or spear 
Mrith its point stuck in the pavement and its handle so securely 
[ixed in the rock that forms the ceiling of the crypt that it was 
impossible to detach it. The back of this enormous granite 
dagger corresponds to the back of the figure depicted, and the 
cutting edge outlines thb profile of the figure’s face in such 

II manner that the two symmetricaUy carved sides represent, 
respectively, iu right- and left-hand aides. The face is the 
monolith's most important feature; Tello finds in it a clearly 
feline image, zoologically a Jaguar, mythologically Wiraqocha, 
and allegorically the rain-thunder-lightning triad. In fact, some 
of the formal ^aracteristics of the Lanz6n figure are repeated 
in the jaguar-shaped stone vase now in the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a picture of which Tello reproduces 
in support of his interpretation. The jaguar's features are 
undoubtedly successful in endowing the face depicted on the 
Lan26n with the animal-like elements necessary to convey 
menace and aggressiveness; yet they are combined with motifo 
of a much more definite and specialized significance. The 
eyes and the bony relief of the nose and nostrils, combined with 
the sharp, curved fiungs and the powerful mandible drawn at 
right angles, are remarkably similar to the features on the Rai- 
mondi stele. The three coils formed by the bodies of the snakes 
that uncurl on cither side of the forehead are the same in number, 
direction, and relative diameter as those found on the Gorgon 
of the Temenos at Syracuse. On the mouth the bands formed 
by the lips curve up, describing an ellipsoid identical with 
that of the Gorgon figures of Sicily and Etruria, whereas the 
lips on the Raimondi stele curve down. Whatever may be the 
importance of this unexpected similarity of forms and arrange- 
ment, the sculptors of the Chavin monument gave undeniable 
proof of consummate technical and artistic ability. The very 
complexity of the detail and the tendency to load motif on 
motif (the snakes, fangs, and appendages in the form of ostrich 
feathers are repeated one above the other everywhere on the 
Rurfacc) provide such clear evidence of long training in con- 
ceiving and executing works of this kind that the attribution 
of the Lanz6n to the initial stage of Andean artistic develop- 
ment no longer seems acceptable. 

Much cruder are the Chavin sculptures in the round. They 
are in general male human heads made to be affixed to the 
outer wall of the Castillo, where some of them arc still to be 
found in situ. These are, however, so mannered in style that 
the idea of their being primitive creations is untenable. Their 
entire surface is, in fact, furrowed by very deep incisions and 
grooves that leave in relief thick cords that resemble the con- 
volutions of the brain and sometimes are consciously transformed 
into tangles of snakes. Perhaps the purpose was to emphasize 
the natural wrinkles of the face; the effect resembles the heads 
of the Semitic Humbaba of Mesopotamia. 

Monoliths of Ceno de Sechin. The stone sculptures of, 
f^erro de Sechin (pl. x66), discovered in 1937 by Tello 5 
miles from Casma on the northern sector of the coast, are simpler 
i^nd more rudimentary than those of Chavin, both in subject 
and technique. They comprise about ninety large, crudely cut 
atones found standing upright in the ground at short distances 
from one another, forming a long line. Some of these so-called 
monoliths" are small (from 23 in. to 4 ft.) and others are 
iatger (from 6 to 13 H They are so arranged that between 
asch pair of large stones stands a smaller one. Among the sub- 


jects represent^ on the front surface of the ax taller stones 
are the following: eleven full human figures; three columns 
(each formed by five small drums which, according to the 
discoverer, are vertebral discs); two double series of six human 
faces placed one above the other as are those on the calendarial 
glyphs of YucatAn; two compositions of double vertical worm- 
shaped ribbons; and two of several horizontal rows made of 
rings or perhaps eyes. With few exceptions, the smaller stones, 
which are more or less cubical in shape, are decorated with a very 
crudely depicted human head, always in profile, with clenched 
teeth, long hair, and sometimes streams of lines issuing from 
the mouth. The full figures also show the face, legs, and feet 
in profile, but the torso is turned either full front or at a three- 
quarters angle. The nudity ot these figures does not exclude 
a sort of small grass skirt, in the manner of the Maori and 
Hawaiians, and also a headdress shaped like an Egyptian fez 
with plumes sweeping backward and kept in place on the head, 
as suggested by an ambiguous trace of diagonal lines, by a 
ribbon that encircles the neck. Each figure clutches an ax, 
which in some cases is replaced by a staff or scepter aimilar to 
those in the Tiahuanaco frieze and the textile decorationB of 
Pach^camac. The figures are delineated on the stone’s surface 
in strong, simple lines rather deeply incised, with no attempt 
at three-dimensional effects or the depressed backgroimd charac- 
teristic of Peruvian art. 

The frieze on the Tiahuanaco doorway. Most important 
among the sculptures of Tiahuanaco is the frieze that adorns 
the “Gateway of the Sun,’' a monument which, besides being 
the most famous, represents the most original and perfect 
artistic creation of its type in South America (pl. 169). Tia- 
huanaco has already been mentioned for its ceramic work and 
its “kalasasays," or enclasure of upright stones. The Gateway 
of the Sun is at present inside this enclosure near its north- 
western comer, though whether it was originally located there 
is debatable. It is a monolith carved from very hard volcanic 
stone (andesite) and is 9 ft. tall, 12V2 long, and 9^ in. thick; 
its weight is calculated to be about ten tons. In technical terms, 
it might be classified as a trilithon composed of a single mass 
of stone; in fact, its resemblance to the megalithic monument 
of Hahake at Tongu-tabu warrants such a comparison with 
regard to form. 

The opening of the doorway is cut at right angles in such 
a way that the false doorposts are vertical; on the reverse side 
of the wall containing the doorway four small niches are cut 
into the upper section of the stone and two large niches in the 
lower section. The doorway was discovered broken in two, 
perhaps by earthquakes, at the point where the upper part 
of the stone joins and continues the right doorpost; however, 
it has been set back in place and has its original appearance. 

The name “Gateway of the Sun," given to the doorway 
during the 19th century, has enjoyed undeserved fame and has 
survived the “solar" phase of historico-religious studies of the 
Incas. The literature on the monument, aside from the mention 
of Tiahuanaco in the chronicles of the 16th and 17th centuries 
(for example, those of Cieza de Le6n, Betanzos, and Coho), 
begins in 1839 with the work of D’Orbigny. However, after 
the famous letter of Angrand to the architect Daly in 1866, 
the subject takes on extraordinary liveliness, in terms of both 
the systematic investigations of specialists and the imaginative 
interpretations of dilettantes. 

Most of the studies have been devoted chiefly to the dec- 
oration covering the upper section of the front of the door- 
way. This is a frieze carved for the most part in low relief 
over the entire surface extending to the side of and below the 
central figure. In this central i^re, however, the fac<^, head, 
and two scepters stand out from the background in perceptibly 
higher relief. The face, which occupies almost a third of the 
total height, is square in form; its features are geometric: the 
eyes are two circular depressions, the nose a markedly raised 
trapezoid, and the mouth a horizontal slit. The figure is clothed 
in a ewtma reaching to the middle of the leg and encircled by 
a belt; the arms are opened, and the hands hold two “scepters'* 
(probably two cluha such as can be seen in more distinct images); 
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the hands have only four fingers; and the head is covered by 
a ttautu from which radiate some ao ornamental appendages 
terminating in what are apparently metal disks and smdl puma 
heads. The rich necklace, the fish-shaped breastplate, and iht 
embroidery and '*appliqu^’* of the tunic are all represented in 
a delicate incised design. The tunic also has incised on its 
lower border a row of six trophy heads, which can be regarded 
as embroidered on the cloth, whereas two more heads in very 
high relief hang symmetrically from the elbows. On either aide 
of the figure are ^ee parallel horizontal bands, each composed 
of eight identical secondary figures clasping clubs and form- 
ing a symmetrical pattern with respect to the central figure. The 
upper and lower rows differ only in the detail of the clubs, 
which in the upper row end in a double head. 

The faces of the 32 figures depicted on these two rows 
are covered by anthropomorphic masks, whereas the other 16 
figures in the middle row wear masks simulating the head of a 
condor.^ All of them, however, appear to kneel on one knee 
in an attitude of reverence toward the central figure, which 
dominates the entire frieze. For more than a hundred years 
this attitude has caused scholars to maintain that the frieze 
depicted a religious scene and has given rise to what might 
be called a ‘'political" interpretation, according to which the 
frieze is regarded as a portrayal of three distinct social groups 
gathered together in a ceremony of homage to their sovereign. 
However, in 1919 the Bolivian Diaz Romero stated, on the 
basis of physiological observations, that the figures were de- 
picted in the act of running, a revolutionary idea that was not 
favorably received at first. Today, however, a skeptical attitude 
is untenable because of the conclusions of art historians con- 
cerning the vases of Corinth and Attica, the Gorgon sculptures 
of and Selinus, the bas-reliefs of the Hittites, and 

the cylinders of Assyria, as well as the shell carvings of the 
Kentucky Indians and the Yoruba designs on leather bags, in 
all of which the figures shown in the act of running are rep- 
resented with one knee on the ground in the characteristic 
position that experts call "Knielauf.** Consequently, in addition 
to the religious and political interpretations, there is a third 
interpretation, according to which the scene on the Tiahuanaco 
frieze depicts an episode in the rites of a group of celebrants. 

Each of the 48 figures wears a crown with five bird-shaped 
appendages, has large wings on its shoulders, and a sort of 
tail or train. Farther down, along the entire length of the 
facade, runs a border composed of a series of meanders among 
which are inserted about 15 human faces seen full front, re- 
producing on a smaller scale the design of the head of the central 
figure. 

The many interpretations given to this monument during 
the 19th century are not worthy of mention today, since they 
lack concrete critical foundation both stylistically and tech- 
nically; in addition, the dating of the monument in a very re- 
mote epoch (actually 13,000 years ago!) has been proved com- 
pletely unredistic. However, a positive contribution to the 
critical study of Tiahuanaco was made in 1892 by Max Uhle. 
He was the first to make the simple observation that the 48 
minor figures in the frieze are exact reproductions of a ster- 
eotyped model; he demonstrated this by cutting out the out- 
lines of several of them and superimposing them, thus proving 
that they matched perfectly. Hence it is dear that the general 
design of the decoration is simply a translation into stone of 
esthetic concepts and techniques developed in textiles and 
embroidery, 'rechnically, to call the frieze a bas-relief is a 
misnomer, since there are no contrasting planes, properly speak- 
ing; actually, the technique is similar to champlev^, as fiat 
figures are elevated slightly against a background and the raised 
surface is enhanced by incised linear decoration. In ot^r 
sculptures there is a similar wealth of minute incised motifs, 
but in the Tiahuanaco frieze the intent behind the choice of 
this technique is quite different, as is shown by ^e sharply 
emphasized prominence of the principal figure, which, thanks 
to the vigorous handling of volume and plane, is worthy of 
serious consideration as sculpture. In short, it would appear 
that the successful fusion of several techniques (the sculpture 
in the round of San Agustin, the graffito work of Chavin, and. 


above all, the textile arts of Paracas and Lurin) made possible 
this work, which, by virtue of its extremely careful execution, 
the crispness of its lines and planes, and the harmony of its 
parts, occupies the highest, most significant place in the history 
of Andean art. 

Sculpturi in the round of Tiahuanaco. Also at Tiahuanaco 
are human heads, carved in trachyte stone and affixed to the 
walls of the smaller enclosure, some of which show a consider- 
able degree of observation of nature. In addition, the large 
bxists that at present stand at the entrance to the village church 
are noteworthy. But the best known among the Tiahuanaco 
specimens is "El Fraile" (the friar, pl. x 68 ), v^ich, like the 
stone heads, is located in the interior of the kalasasaya. It u 
a rough»hewn statue of remarkable size, a real "statuary column/’ 
as A. Gallo defines it, representing a man with a nude torso and 
barely indicated limbs. It does not lose the appearance of a 
massive pilaster when viewed from either side or from the back; 
the front parts only (face, hands, and belt) reveal minute chisel- 
work in their ornamental details, such as the series of crustaceana 
decorating the belt and the votive tablet held in the handi. 
Otherwise, the figure is coarse and rough in its facial features 
and the shaping of the fingers. The traditional name that the 
natives of the place gave to this monolith, far from denoting 
a friar (as was formerly thought) means, in the Aymara language, 
"the principal stone." This would suggest that when the 
kalasasaya was used as a ceremonial enclosure, this statuary 
column was regarded as the most important menhir within 
its area. 

"El Fraile" may be considered as the least archaic in appear- 
ance of the prototypes of a whole series of similar anthropo- 
morphic menhirs, specimens of which have been found here 
and there in the territory ruled over by the CoUa civilization 
and in the interiors of stone enclosures patterned after the 
kalasasaya. It is sufficient to mention their existence, since 
their esthetic value is extremely limited. 

Painting. At the beginning of this section, the statement 
was made that modeling was almost completely monopolized by 
the manufacture of pottery. This statement may be repeated 
with regard to painting. Actually, it was in the field of ceram- 
ics that the ancient Peruvians practiced the pictorial art and 
developed it through its successive stages. Apart from the 
decorations painted on pottery, Peru has not given us any other 
pictorial creations, if we except paneb in a few temples, such 
as those painted on the terraces at Pachicamac. There b, how- 
ever, no evidence that there were no mural paintings on inner 
waUs, since such paintings may have been destroyed. The 
large mural fresco of the Temple of the Moon at Moche, re- 
pr^uced in the Museo Nacional in Lima and in the Art In- 
stitute in Chicago, lends support to thb assumption. Thk 
fresco consists of five successive epbodes placed side by side, 
forming a kind of horizontal panel. The original has been 
destroyed, but these reproductions reveal the general content 
of the painting. Its epbodes represent the revenge taken on 
men by their armor and domestic utensils during one of the 
periodic upheavab that mark the end of an era. 

In one of these scenes, a pounding table drags its owner 
by the hair; in another, a war helmet pursues and strikes the 
warrior; in a third, the bow has shot a goodly number of darts 
into the body of the men. In other scenes, a club, a kitchen 
utensil, and a grindstone rebel against their master. The grind- 
stone does not brandbh any weapon, but seizes the man by 
the hair. Other aggressive objects are armed with clubs, shields, 
and arrows. The artist has endowed the inanimate objccto 
with lively movement and energy and has supplied them with 
human legs and arms, just as in the painted decorations of the 
Mochica ceramics. The fresco b in color, and until the bte 
19208 was still fairly well preserved. The single figures are the 
same as those which appear on the Mochica vases of the picto- 
rbl style. The footwear and kneepieces, the metallic hats, the 
square shields, the weapons — all are the same, but magnihe^ 
al^ut 12 times. To grasp the inner meanii^ of the fresco 
is certainly more difficult than to decipher its episodes, fer 
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are not able to penetrate the coamologic and eschatological 
thought that motivated it. The freeco may be considered as 
an interpretation of the theme of the Lisst Judgment, conceived 
by the anxiety of a people haunted by terror of Doomsday. 
They are scenes typical of a period of darkness, or tutayaq- 
pachdt which marks the twilight of a sun, the interval between 
gn age that has come to an end and the succeeding age. In the 
fresco, men still have their w^pons but no lohger possess the 
strength to react. They succumb to the aggression of their 
tools, which, craving revenge, come alive to punish them. 
These scenes were formerly thought to be nothing but a coarse 
and whimsical fantasy of a primitive people. Modem mythog- 
raphy finds in them instead the proof of an elevated spiritual 
plane and extremely keen penetration into the enigmas of time, 
destiny, and their perpetual powers of renewal. 

Textiles. During most of the periods of Peruvian art 
which we have examined, the technique of weaving seenu to 
have been remarkably diverse. Quantitatively, the most important 
discoveries come from the coastal zone, where the dry soil has the 
same powers of preservation as that of Egypt and the semidesert 
regions of western Asia. The coasul plain, especially its central 
region and particularly Anc6n and Pachicamac, yielded out- 
standing and plentiful example! of textilea. Second in impor- 
tance is the Bouthem region, with Nazca and its adjacent valleys. 
Paracas has yielded an almost unbelievable quantity of textilea 
(PLS. 170-172, 181-184). Each stylistic period of these coastal 
regions reveals a definitive preference for a particular technique. 
Thus, Nazca and to a greater extent Paracas show a preference 
for embroidered decoration, whereas Pachik;amac and the middle 
coast favor the tapestry method. The yields of the Sierras 
sites have been less plentiful because of ^e humidity of those 
regions. 

Almost all the surviving textiles of the Andean cultures 
have come from graves, because of the widespread custom of 
placing an array of garments and cloths in the tomb and on 
the bodies of die dead. As early as 1621, the Jesuit Joseph 
Arriaga remarked: *'Death and burial are accompanied by great 
superstitions; underneath the shroud, the corpse is attired in 
new garments; other articles of apparel are folded and laid 
beside it in the grave.'* 

Nature did not grant the Peruvians any considerable wealth 
of raw materials. Of the four fibers uaed by the great weaving 
civilizations — flax, silk, cotton, and wool — only the last 
two were available in Peru. Peruvian cotton (Gessypium bar- 
badense), although slightly better in quality than the cotton of 
antiquity, does not have the fineness or the silken appearance 
of Indian cotton. It is grown in the coastal valleys, and in our 
day, as in the past, the plateau people are dependent upon the 
coastal population for their supply. Conversely, the coastal 
peoples are dependent upon those of the Sierras for the other 
textile fibers, available to them, which come from the wool 
of the llama and the alpaca as well as the vicufta. These three 
Camelidae of the mountain region supply the Peruvians with 
all their wool; but the vicufta ia atill wild. The llama gives a 
limited quantity of gloaay, somewhat stiff wool; the alpaca fur- 
nishes, in more generous amounts, a wool of longer staple and 
easy to spin, though slightly coarser. The wool of the vicufta 
is the most highly prized and has been compared to silk because 
of its fineness and its gloas (D’Harcourt); the staple is somewhat 
»h()iler, however, and thus limited in its uses. Cotton and wool 
nbers were made into threads by hand by means of spindles 
of hard wood, mostly painted in two colors or engraved with 
diminutive patterns. Before being placed on the loom, the 
thread was usually doubled, at times even trebled or quadrupled, 
^0 obtain a more uniform thickness. In spite of the plainncM 
of their materials, the patient spinners of old succeeded in 
making for some of their delicate fabrics (as shown by micro- 
testa made by M. D. C. Crawford) threads that were 
‘hrec times thinner than those produced by modem industry. 

The single threads were more compact and the double 
P eads more twisted and cylindrical than our modem threads. 

or an equal thickness, they contained more material and were 
toiider. The specific properties of the fibers employed were 


well known to and intelligently exploited by the weavers. Wool 
was preeminently suitable for the woof because of its softness 
and the chromatic effects brought out by dyes, and cotton was 
often employed for the warp. The red color was obtained from 
cochineal, with the help of a mineral mordant (silicate of calcium 
and aluminum); for yellow, ocheroua earths were uaed; brown 
was obtained from vegetable juices, and blue and green from 
indigo baths. 

The hand loom with which the Peruvian woman turned out 
her produc^ was primitive; specimens can still be found to- 
day in native mral areas. A spirited and faithful description 
of the weaving technique was given by Father Cobo, a scrupu- 
lous 17th-century chronicler. “Their looms are so small and 
inexpensive that one of them could be assembled from two poles 
of the thickness of an arm and of the length of three or four 
cubits. The warp ia wrapped around the first pole, and the 
finished fiibric ia rolled around the second. In order to make 
the fabric solid and compact, the natives drive four stakes 
into the ground, each a span long, two on each side at a distance, 
more or less, of a rod and a half [a little more than 4 ft.] apart, 
depending on the fabric to be woven. The first pole ia tied to 
two of the atakea, the second to the other t>vo; in this way, 
the fabric is raised to the level of one span above the ground, 
then stretched taut." The loom in Father Cobo’s description 
is slightly superior to the current type, in which both the nrugor 
and minor weaving beams are placed at a certain height above 
the ground, and the minor beam is independent of the weaver's 
body. 

The variety of techniques was paralleled by the variety 
of textilea obtained by them. In the collections of the Muaeo 
Nacional of Lima, B. K. de la Torre differentiatea the follow- 
ing techniques: (1) two varieties of tapestry — brocaded and 
embroidered; (z) seven varieties of plain fabrics; (3) double- 
faced cloths; (4) feather fabrics; (5) chaquira (fabric adorned 
with gold bangles, tiny bells, and gold particles); (6) gauzes 
and netted fabrics; and (7) combination weaves. 

The three varieties of so-called “tapestry" — ordinary, 
brocaded and embroidered — were by far the most common 
fabrics in ancient Peru. This technique is perfectlv adapted to 
looms in which the minor weaving beam is tied to the weaver's 
belt, since it requires the direct action of the fingers and of 
the short wooden batten customarily uaed. This suggests a 
parallel between the abundant output of tapeatry and the dif- 
fusion of this type of loom. The colors of the fabric are those 
of the woof, which is of course more apparent on the surface. 
The woof is not of uniform color and continuous from edge 
to edge, since ever>' separate color pattern must fill its preestab- 
lished zone exclusively. Sometimes it was the practice to 
insert a small separation atrip, generally black, between the 
two areas of color, but in most cases an interweaving technique 
was employed. In the brocaded type of tapestry, a second 
pattern was added, by superimposing a secondary woof. How- 
ever, this was done while the textile was still on the loom, the 
first tapestry serving as a foundation for the second. In the 
embroidered variety also the secondary design was produced 
by means of o secondary woof but only after the fabric was 
removed from the loom, since the work entailed the use of an 
embroidery needle. De la Torre points out that brocaded 
textiles may have some loose threads hanging from the reverse 
side, whereas embroidered fabrics may be dotted instead with 
little knots. Actually, these details can be discovered only by 
apecialiats working with modem laboratory methods; in most 
of the textiles, especially the finest ones, the naked eye faila to 
detect those particulars. Peruvian tapestries exhibit the great- 
est precision of execution on both sides. “When we think," 
says D'Harcourt, "that an artist of the French textile industry 
spends, on the average, a whole year in filling a square meter 
with wool materials that are relatively coarse as regards their 
thread diameter, we may well ask ourselves how long it must 
have taken the Peruvian weavers to achieve their textile wonders. 
Our question is all the more warranted since, in order to carry 
out a task so exacting, a peaceful and secure existence would 
aeem to be absolutely necessary, whereas this was far from being 
the case." 
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The category of plain fabrics includes many types. Un- 
decorated fabrics, which are the simplest, were generally ob- 
tained by using cotton threads of uniform quality, thickness, 
and color. At times, however, a crepe fabric was made by 
using threads of different twist. Other varieties were fabrics 
with lines or stripes of various colors, running either lengthwise 
with the warp or across with the woof, and checked, embroidered, 
painted, or stamped designs. 


As for decoration, the kinship of the principal pattemi 
with those appearing on ceramics is of great help to the classifier. 
This cannot be said, however, for the secondary patterns orna* 
menting the textiles and filling their empty spaces: broken lines, 
crosses (Maltese crosses, at times), meanders, spirals, rigsags, 
and others, in an infinite number of combinations and elsbo- 
rations. These secondary patterns are to be foimd everywhere, 
and their appearance is not necessarily a clue to identification. 



Decontivc motifs of Andean textiles. 


The fourth category, feather textiles (pl. i8i), remained 
in favor from ancient times down to the Conquest. The tech- 
nique was very complicated. The first step was to weave the 
garment, to the exact size desired, in fine cotton cloth. Over 
this cloth, bird feathers, selected for their color and flexibility, 
were then placed in horizontal rows. Every feather quill was 
bent double and fastened by means of a string; a second string 
fastened it to the cloth, and the feather tips were made even. 
A second row was inserted close to the first, so as to cover 
the quills and seams (A. Coulin-Weibcl). 

Particularly interesting from the historical-cultural point of 
view is the fact that the Peruvians knew the technique of resist 
dyeing based on the use of knots, rings, or temporary coating 
of the fabric. During immersion in the coloring bath, the fabric 
absorbs the dye on its free surface only. 

In spite of the efforts of specialists, it has not yet been 
possible to establish criteria to fix accurately the epoch in which 
certain fabrics were made. Under certain circumstances, it is 
possible to infer approximately the general style of the fabric 
if not the place of manufacture. However, no theoretical iden- 
tification can ever equal for reliability the annotation of Ae 
discoverer of the tomb concerning the provenance of the textile. 
Naturally, this annotation is either absent or tmreliable in 
the case of items collected by amateurs or bought at antique 
shops. 


It is nevertheless a fact that representations of sea fauna (sea 
birds and fish) indicate a coastal provenance, whereas simpkf 
purely ornamental effects, rather than naturalistic decoration 
are found in the fabrics of the highlands. 

Inca textiles have reached us mostly in the form of such 
articles of apparel as the tunic (uncu), the shirt (euxma)^ the 
head covering (Uautu) or turban, and the cloak (llacoUa). The 
splendid examples of the cuzma found by Bandelier in the burial 
sites of Lake Titicaca are well known. The ornamentation 
of these Inca sleeveless shirts, made in the form of a poncho 
with a slit for the head, is extremely elaborate. Seen from the 
front, they are divided into two halves: the upper half has fro® 
five to seven bands of ornament, one above the other, not 
counting the diagonal pattern surrounding the neck openuVt* 
the lower half has up to ten bands of crosses and lozeng^i 
spirals and meanders, and extremely ornate geometric motifs 
enclosed within small multicolored rectangles. In general, the 
patterns in the upper part are comparatively large, whereas 
in the lower part they are more abundant and varied ana o 
very snull size. Cossio says that the Inca fabrics are products 
of a light, cheerful, refined, and varied art, which avoids conj' 
plicated symbolism and maintains a ‘‘reconstructive and ai' 
embracing” unity of expression, reflecting the social snd 
nomic system of the Incas. Inca fabrics show a fondness to 
vivid, contrasting colors, such as red with green, yellow wi 
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blue, and purple with orange, combined with intermediate hues, 
especially a beautiful aoarlet. 

As a rule, the garments in the graves of the Necropolis 
of Paracas (pl8. i8a, 183) oonaiatedof plain cloth with embroidery. 
Moat of tl^ material is made of cotton, although some is of 
wool; it is generally strong and dark and was embroidered by 
needle in bright-colored wools. Of all the Peruvian garmenu, 
the ^‘mantle" is the largest. It is rectangular and measures about 
^ yard in width by some three yards in length. The perfect 
mantle consists of the following parts: a rectangular cloth on 
which t{he embroidered designs are carefully arranged; two bands 
completely covered with embroidery, which serve as edging 
for the long sides; and fringe along aU the edges of the mantle 
except the middle section of the two short aides. A strange 
characteristic of all the human hgures embroidered on the Pa- 
racas mantles is that the soles of the feet are consistently shown, 
so that the figures seem suspended in mid-air. The figures 
are strange and complicated combinations of various elements 
of animsb and inanimate objects (fish, men, birds, cats, trophy 
heads, and great war helfnets). 

Many characteristic featurra of this figural art, with its 
dominant conventional and mechanical motifs of symmetry and 
repetition, undoubtedly stem from the techniques of weaving. 
In a certain sense, those principles became an ingrained mental 
habit with the Peruvians. Their conception of form was always 
that of the weaver, even in cutting stone, as in the 48 little squares 
of the Tiahuanaco frieze, and stamping arabesque into clay, as 
on the walla of Chan-Chan and Limatambo. 

Thb aoLD8MlTH*8 AST, The arts discussed so far (architecture, 
ceramics, sculpture, painting, and weaving) derive from the 
region of the central Andes, or Tahuantinauyu. It was primarily 
the peoples of Colombia who engaged in metalwork for orna- 
mental purposes. 

The earliest data on the goldsmith’s art in Colombia were 
handed down to ua by the Spanish chroniclers of the *’New 
Kingdom of Granada/* who had in mind mainly the zone 
inhabited by the Muiaca, or Chibcha, tribes — that is, fiouriahing 
Cundinamarca and particularly the state of Guatavita (one of 
the ten small Chibcha monarchies). Their courtly ceremonial had 
already engendered one of the moat persistent American tradi- 
tions, the legend of £1 Dorado. The chronicles relate that 
according to the custom, the young sovereigns of Guatavita, 
after a period of penance and fasting intended to make them 
worthy of occupying the throne, solemnly fulfilled the rite of 
initiation to public life by embarking on rafts and proceeding 
to the middle of the aacred lake where, their bodies naked but 
powdered with gold dust, they plunged into the water, offering 
to the water deity '*a great heap of gold and emeralds.’* These 
and other ritual customs of the same kind account for the great 
quantity of jewels that lay, and still Ue, scattered at the bottom 
of the sacred lagoons of Colombia (Guatavita, Siecha, Ubaque, 
and others). 

The reports of the old chroniclers were vividly recalled 
to posterity when, about the middle of the 19th century, the 
first astonishing rumors concerning the lucky discoveries of 
the huagueros began to circulate. The huaqueros were bands 
of adventurers who, spurred by gold fever, pushed into the 
mountain regions of Quindio. In the mid- 19th century also, 
the earliest archaeological easaya, by auch Colombian scholars 
^ Uricoechea, Zerda, Posada Arango, Uribe, and Restrepo 
^ irado, were written, and it was then that the earliest collections 
Were assembled. In 1892, on the occasion of the quadriccn- 
^nnial of the discovery of America, a magnificent collection of 
houth American atatuettea and jewelry in gold was exhibited 
at the Madrid Exposition. This show, which was organized 
“y the two Reatrepos on behalf of the Colombian government, 
Contained no leas than 452 specimens in gold as well as some 

tumbaga (an alloy of copper with native gold, containing 
amounts of silver). By that date it was already evident 
^t the goldsmith’s art had developed in Colombia not only 

n the plateau of Cundinamarca (as tradition and the chronidea 

Ad it) but in the Cauca basin as well, with its nuclei at Antiochia 

>ward the north and Cartago in the center. After 1940* the 


existence of a fourth center of the goldsmith’s art in the neigh^ 
borhood of Mount Calima, in the same valley of the Cauca, 
was reliably established. 'Today, therefore, it can be stated 
that the nsrive art of the goldsmi^ extended through the whole 
of Colombia, from the Panama region to the north, to the Ecua- 
dorian and Peruvian sectors to the south. 

Modem specialists differentiate various styles, which F 6 rez 
de Barradas lists in the following order: Calima, Quimbaya, Da- 
rien, Sind, Tairona, Muisca or Chibcha, and Tolima. In the 
past fifteen years, excavations in the Calf sector have yielded 
rich harvests of jewels, now in the collection of the Museo de 
Oro of Bogota, which owns (>,700 pieces, described in a book 
by P^rez de Barradas. This volume, however, is almost entirely 
devoted to the materials of the Calima style (pl. 209). The 
Quimbaya .style (pls. 210-213) is represented by the 62 pieces 
of the no less famous ’’Quimbaya Treasure,” donated by Co- 
lombia to Spain and at preaent housed in the Museo de Ame- 
rica in Madrid, and by the gold mask in the British Museum 
(pL. 213), which is of overwhelming beauty and simplicity. This 
mask was made by pouring the molten metal into a negative 
clay mold which had been made from a positive mold, as proved 
by the specks of clay that still adhere to the nose of the mask. 
In addstioii to this technique, the Colombian goldsmiths com- 
monly used hammering, repoussage^ and the cire-perdue process, 
e^M^ially for small objects. Moreover, they knew how to 
laminate, draw wire, solder, and even gild. Low alloys, or 
tumhagaf were given the color of pure gold by means of an 
extremely ingenious procedure, mentioned by the chroniclers, 
which consisted of immersing the metal in the acid of certain 
vegetable juices, which acted on the low-alloy gold in the same 
way as nitric acid, giving the object a shining yellow color. 
Tumbaga was used to make thousands of small anthropomorphic 
idob, more or less geometrically stylized, called turgos. Their 
features and limbs were fashioned of thick wire soldered to a 
foundation or core of sheet metal. Many specimens are still 
to he found in the Chibcha region (pl. 212). 

Other examples of the goldsmith’s art in Colombia are gold 
masks, diadems, earrings (orejeras) in various shapes, nose 
pendants (narigueras), pectorak, necklaces, long pins with large, 
carved heads, bracelets, rings, and tweezers. In addition, there 
were crossbows, little trumpets, spoons, and othei objects. 

Gold and tumbaga were as familiar to the Ecuadorian peoples 
as to those of Colombia. Excavations in the coastal province 
of Esmeraidas, which owes its name to the great quantity of 
gems found there by the Spaniards, have ako disclosed plati- 
num objects. Later, the burial sites discovered beneath the 
artificial mounds called Idas yielded personal ornaments, 
little belk, long pins, and other objects (pl. 214). In the nearby 
province of Mantas, large pieces of jewelry of gold and silver, 
often incrusted with emeralds, were used. 

As for other metals, the great quantity of silverwork found 
in Peru would indicate that the Peruvian peoples were the 
first to master the technique of extracting and processing that 
metal (pl. 218). The working of copper spread to the coastal 
zones of Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, where the metal was 
used pure, whereas a harder tin alloy (insufficient, however, 
to prepuce bronze) was a specialty of the region that k now 
Bolivia, whence it spread to northern Argentina. After the 
Spanish colonization, South American natives began to utilize 
the brass brought in by the invaders. The Chilean Mapuche 
employed a much more variable and complex alloy (silver and 
nickel plus other white metals resulting from the melting of 
coins) in making such feminine ornaments as pectotal pendants 
(siquiU\ crosses, and long pins. 

It was in northern Peru, however, that the goldsmith’s 
art reached its highest stage of development. The sculptural 
inventiveness of the Chimu people seems to have beeline pro- 
gressively oriented toward the art of metalworking, while ceram- 
ics fell into monotonous mediocrity. Among the most ambi- 
tious and elaborate works may be singled out the magnificent 
pectoral plates and armor proudly displayed by the warriors 
portrayed on ceramic vases. A tomb at Chan-Chan yielded a 
complete set of matching jewelry formerly owned by a great 
Chimu chief. This set, now in the Chiclin museum, conaiati 
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of a ax>wn surmounted by three gold ornaments i z 3/4 in. 
two bracelets, a pectoral, a large necklace with pendiuits, and 
various minor plaques. Also of Chimu manufacture are the 
tubular vases, mostly of silver, showing on one side a stem 
human face with the typical large vulturine nose, and a harsh U- 
shaped crease joining the base of the nostrils to the fold of 
the lower lip (pl. 219). In 1936, an extraordinary number 
of gold, silver, and tumbaga objects came to light at Illimo, 
near Lambayeque. Some pieces are really exceptidnal, partic- 
ularly drinking vessels of fine gold. ThrM of them are in ra- 
poussi work with meanders and other patterns (height, 81/8 in.; 
diameter at the mouth 6 7/8 in.), whereas the other two are 
set with turquoises (height, 5 7/8 in.; upper diameter, 33/8 in). 
In addition, there is a tumt, or large ceremonial knife, 17 in. 
long and weighing more than 2 pounds, unsurpassed in South 
American archaeology (pl. 215). The handle consists of an 
anthropomorphic idol in relief with a large semicircular crown; 
the figure, entirely covered with filigree and turquoises, stands 
on a pedestal joined at the base to an extremely thin half-moon 
blade. Obviously the purpose of the knife was purely ceremo- 
nial, and the richness of the materials as well as the artistry of 
execution complement the truly singular esthetic conception. 

Museum collections confirm ^e fact that the Chimu goldsmiths 
attained amazing dexterity in all the branches of their art and that 
they handled the various metals with equal ease. In the south, 
meanvidiik, the Naaca natives worked exclusively in gold, with 
a preference for working with rolled sheets. The fine repoussd 
Nazca masks that have survived (pl. 217) are reminiscent of 
those of Esmeraldas and Colombia. During the Cuzco hegemony, 
the Inca goldsmiths liked to contrast metals of different colors, 
obtained by the same technical devices formerly used in Colombia 
and by the Chimu tribes, and thus to differentiate the garments 
from the head and the body within the same figure or obtain 
other chromatic variations. 

Conclusions. A review of the reaction in learned circles 
to the gradual disclosure of the civilization of the Andes, whose 
existence had not been previously suspected, must necessarily 
begin with Alexander von Humboldt (b. Berlin, 1769; d. 
Berlin, 1859), who, at the beginning of the 19th century, traveled 
the entire length of the Andean cordillera. His book, dating 
from 1813, demonstrated that Von Humboldt had to a certain 
extent grasped the cultural unity of the Andean region. There 
were no previous serious critical and esthetic appraisals and no 
comparative literature; thus it was necessary for Von Humboldt 
to t>egin by comparing and correlating, because a description 
of isolated phenomena would obviously be inadequate. Writing 
for European readers of the romantic period, who had been 
nurtured on classical culture, he compared the Andean royal 
roads to those of imperial Rome radiating to the remotest 
comers of Italy, France, and Spain; to describe the masonry 
technique of the last Inca period, he used as an illustration 
the opus quadratum of the Roman walls; to convey his impressions 
of the trapezoidal doorways of Cuzco, he compared them to 
the pylons of Kamak. The first reaction of cultured Europeans 
to the astonishing monuments of the Andes was a sense of wonder 
and bewilderment, as the concepts of Mediterranean classicism 
were the only art legacy then accepted as an esthetic possibility, 
even amid the fanciful excesses of the romantic movement. 

Following a century of conjectures and generalizations, 
the archaeologist Max IJhle (b. Dresden, 1856; d. Berlin, 1946) 
assumed the task of basing investigation on rigorously scientific 
principles. He soon realized that it was not sufficient to gather 
data sporadically, unearthing and describing at random, but 
that the research must be systematized and extended to the 
virgin soil in each center successively and the findings put in 
chronological order. 

As to the origins of Andean civilization, the first region, 
according to Uhle, to be fertilized by a culture that was not 
strictly utilitarian was the coast of Peru, to which the basic 
elements of a Maya-like or pre-Maya civilization were brought 
by sea. This same culture provided the spark that kindled 
the highly advanced civilizations of Middle America. 

After Humboldt and Uhle, JUlio Gtef Tello (b. Huaro- 


chiri, x88o; d. Lima, 1947) established an extensive collection 
of facts and interpretations, which, whatever may be the final 
judgment on his theories, challenge the ideas of the two pre- 
ceding historians. Neither the classical nor the Mayan civili. 
zations, he claimed, should be considered to account for the 
civilization of Peru; it is solely Peruvian, and its origins should 
be sought only within its own bounds, or at most in the closely 
adiac^ ty^tories, including those in the eastern part of the 
present R^ublic of Peru* If a people migrated to Peru by 
land or sea, they arrived in a primitive stage, and if they ciested 
fundamentid elements, as Uhle believed, they did so in Peru. 

All Tello's ideas are corollaries of this premise. Of his 
four periods of civilization, the first has its sources in the Amazon 
forest. The second, originating in the highlands, is represented 
by the Chavin domination. He placed the third, or coastal, 
civilization ^y a,ooo years after the start of the first cycle, 
and this civilization was followed by the fourth period, that of 
the hegemony of Cuzco. He called these periods *'agea,'’ 
following the examples of Poms de Ayala and Fray Buens^ 
Ventura Salinas. Tello accepted their four successive civili- 
zations, corresponding to the runic chronology of the **agei of 
the world.** 

To A. L. Kroeber (1944) we owe the most valid judgment 
of Tello’s work — that his position is in some ways like that 
of Schliemann in Near Eastern archaeology. An archaeologist 
by profession, Tello's real calling was geography. He was 
preoccupied with the demonstration of his beli^ that the ar- 
chaeological history of each of the three physical environments 
('*forest,** “sierra," and “coast’*) coincided with the nature of 
the soil and climate, notwithstanding the contradictions that 
inevitably resulted from this theory. But since the entire ethnic 
panorama could not be explained merely in terms of climate, 
flora, and fauna, he was compelled, not always consistently 
with his basic thesis, to admit the existence also of three “lat- 
itudinal zones” crossing his “longitudinal bands of distribu- 
tion,” extending from the forest to the sierra and ultimately 
reaching the coast. Finally, his reluctance to give credence tn 
any movement of population extending beyond the frontiers of 
Peru led him to place all the stages of development in a chain 
sequence beginning with the most backward and ending with 
the most advanced. 

The migration of cultures crosswise between the sierra 
and the coast is the point where the two doctrines of Uhle 
and of Tello (i.e., the exogenous and the endogenous theories, 
respectively) inevitably conflicted. The logical requirement 
of his premises led Tello to maintain vigorously that the shift 
from the sierra to the coast was made through the following 
stages: (i) from the Amazon basin to the valleys of the Hual- 
laga and MaraA6n Rivers, (a) to the inter-Andean corridor, 
(3) to the basin of Lake Titicaca, (4) to the Pacific Coast. In 
Tiahuanaco itself, he claimed, there were at a remote period 
wooden structures in tropical style originating in the Amazon 
basin, which he believed served as models for the stone structures 
built after the severe climate of the plateau made it necessary 
to use stone construction. Velarde thought it possible to con- 
firm the precedence of wood as building material at Tiahuanaco. 
He made this deduction from the “stepped” recess found at 
the upper comers of the Gateway of the Sun and of the door of 
the “Pantheon,” which is not conqiatible with stonework but 
recalls rather the clay construction peculiar to the coast. In 
Velarde’s view, even the frieze of the 48 “kneeling figures” 
was an imitation of a clay wall decorated with modeled designs 
in the manner of Chan-Chan and of “La Centinela.” 

According to the more conciliatory theories of Horkheimer, 
neither the sierra nor the coast can claim to have been dfvelop<^n 

first; he believes they grew simultaneously and their respective 

periods of predominance may be said to balance. The theon^ 
of Uhle and Tello are both true, since there was no “comr^n 
to advance" from the east rather than from the west. Thtf 
simple formula has a good basis of truth, particularly since it 
served to make clear that the old chronicles, upon which certam 
writers place such reliance as source material, were the worlu 
of Spanish priests and soldiers who were familiar with the centers 
and events of the sierra but knew nothing of those of the coast. 
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The witd topography offered hy high mountains, valleys, 
plateaus, and the seashore, and the resulting variation in climatic 
gnd biological conditions, have induced an excessive belief 
in the fragmentation of population in Peru and consequently 
the conclusion that the racial characteristics, temperament, 
and artistic skills of the inhabitants were a direct result of the 
physical characteristics of the various regions. Actually, phys- 
iological, social, and mental characteristics in human lyings 
vary \vith large continental areas, such as (in South America) 
the wooded lowlands, the cereal-growing plains, and the Andean 
cordillera, extending from Panama to the borders of Patagonia. 
Considering the nomenclature alone, it is quite true that in 
the mid-20th century the term ''Andean" has achieved greater 
currency in the language of archaeologists than it previously 
had, but on more carefbl observation we find it is often used 
merely to mask the old conceptions. Tello, for example, con- 
ceived the boundaries of the Andean cultural complex as 
corresponding to the frontiers of the Cuzoo empire. But Ta- 
huantinsuyu, "the realm of the four directions," was in fact 
a political aggregation and not strictly speaking a "geocultural" 
entity. As a corollary, the hypothesis of physiographic character- 
istic and outward migration coalesced in the conviction that 
the cultural forms of all Andean America were the product of 
impulses that radiated outward from the Peruvian nucleus. 

Hence the hypothesis of outward diffusion is based upon 
fact hut is not the entire truth of the matter. The merit of Pe- 
ruvian civilization was precisely that it acted with full effective- 
ness, as a teacher of technology and civilized arts, on the other 
peoples of the Andean region; it ia sufficient to re<^, in the eco- 
nomic domain, their system of agricultural terracing. But this 
took place in what may be called the "second epoch" of the 
history of the Andes, when the germinal ideas that had penetrat- 
ed through various channels into the Peruvian core had already 
brought about the highly specialized developments discussed 
in the foregoing descriptions of types and styles. The error 
in ovtlustion that mialed the partisans of both the outward- and 
the inward-migration theories consisted in supposing that 
the accomplishments revealed by Peruvian archaeology were 
engendered through a single process. The endogenista assumed 
a pure and simple process of creation tn loco and ex nikilo, whereas 
the exogenists assumed the introduction from outside of already- 
developed techniques that were superimposed upon the customs 
of an artless people. On the contrary, there is no doubt that, 
prior to the cultural renewal brought about by contact with 
more mature civilizations, which acted as powerful ferments, 
the Peruvian peoples formed part of a larger and more uniform 
group whose culture covered almost the entire Andean zone. 
This culture, based on irrigstion, already possessed an important 
heritage of instruments, crafts, and religious beliefs. Although 
the “second epoch" did unquestionably bring about a cultural 
enrichment, it also introduced inequalities of benefits because 
of the differing degrees of receptivity of the various peoples, 
thus disturbing the original balance. 

It is doubtless difficult to produce "archaeological" proofs 
of this ancient "pan- Andean" stage, but it is not absolutely 
impossible. It is sufficient to consider the vases, which, although 
still utilitarian, already have forms and decorative patterns 
that reveal an incipient though rustic esthetic sensitivity. An 
Abundant harvest of this pottery can still be gathered in the 
valleys of Colombia and Ecuador, in the desert of Atacama, 
in the outer fringes of Bolivia, in the gorge of Humahuaca — 
in short, in the places where the inroads of new fashions came 
in attenuated form or not at all. Even more eloquent, perhaps, 
man the pottery findings arc the conclusions that may be gleaned 
trom the anthropomorphic terra-cotta figurines of the so-called 
archaic horizon." On Peruvian soil, too, there was no lack 
01 either. 

With regard to the central Andean nucleus, Peni, a cen- 
trifugal diffusion of civilized influences took place in the cf- 
ccta of the "second epoch," which constituted the outstanding 
cultural phenomenon of South America. But a contrary movc- 
ruent, a centripetal one, also occurred, cultural clcmenta pene- 
Jrating the nudeus from all sides. Among the routes that may 
® rnost clearly documented was the one pissing between th 


two snow-capped mountain chains, through which came atone 
sculpture and other arts. A second route also descended 
from the north, along the seaboard, bringing, through Ecua- 
dorian tolatf the art of building mounds and pyramids and of 
working metals, with the exception of bronze. A third route, 
the landing places on the seaboard, made possible the direct 
importation of advanced concepts of cosmology, together with 
the colored and ornamental plastic arts of Middle America. 
Nor did the approaches from the south remain idle. Through 
them came the techniques of roofing with stone slabs, of alloy- 
ing copper with tin, and of parallelepiped and equiangular 
masonry; these skills, and arcliitecture in general, traveled 
down from the heights around Lake Titicaca, where they orig- 
inated. Some handicrafts, such as the decorative use of vari- 
colored bird feathers, customs of the chase, and games typical 
of foreat people, reached Peru even from the Amazon basin, 
penetrating the Andean passes through the river valleys. 

I’he highest art forms of the Andean civilization were, 
however, developed in Peruvian territory. The technique of 
corbeling appears to have been ciuitc widespread in the south- 
ern part of the Inca empire. It was from this technique that 
the Colk people achieved abnost unwittingly the formal inven- 
tion of the dome and of the pointed arch. The pillar is quite 
common, either plain or adorned with sculptures, as at Hatun- 
coUa, or hollow as in the interior of the kulpi. The buildings 
described earlier, includirtg the Cyclopean walla, constitute 
surprising architectural achievements for peoples who did not 
have drays or draft animals or iron tools; and we have already 
noted the excellent quality of their embroidery and of the tex- 
tiles made on their primitive looms, their accomplishmenu in 
metallurgy, and their skill and artistry in pottery making, even 
without the help of a potter's wheel. Every aspect of their 
craftsmanship makes apparent the truth of the apt phrase 
of the jurist Antonio de LiCon Pinelo in remarking that the Pe- 
ruvians were ignorant of the easy crafts but successful in the dif- 
ficult ones. This observation was repeated in our day by Hork- 
heimer when he said the Peruvian possessed fewer basic in- 
ventions than other ancient peoples of a similar level of civili- 
zation but that in compensation they exploited to the fullest 
degree the few they had. 

Many chronological schemes have been elaborated in at- 
tempts to systematize the vanous phases of Andean civilization 
in relation to specific periods, and the differences between one 
estimate and another are so huge and arbitrary as to expose at 
once the weakness of such evaluation. For a long time, the 
tendency prevailed to lengthen the epochs to the point of pro- 
pounding fantastic periods of antiquity. But more recently a 
wholesome reaction has become increasingly apparent, induced 
certainly by the revisions that became necessary in period esti- 
mates of the other regions of the world (China, Mesopotamia, 
and especially Egypt), which had the effect of shortening dates 
that romantic tastes had preferred to place in the dawn of prehis- 
tory. Thus, the 13,000 years of Posnansky and the two or 
three millenniums that were articles of faith for the Peruvian- 
ists of the past generation have given way to more sober esti- 
mates of the beginning date — the year o, that of the birth of 
Christ, by Olson, and a.d. 400 by Bennett (see American 
cultures). Tello placed his "first age" at about the year o, 
the second between o and A.D. Boo, the third from Boo to 1321, 
and the fourth from 1321 to the arrival of the Spanish in 1532. 
The figures published in the second edition of Libby’s Radios 
carbon Dating (1955) would appear to confirm Tello’a table, 
but they are based on very few tests — one from Moche, one 
from the VirCi Valley, one from the Paracas Necropolis, and 
two from Nazea. Kmber wisely concludes that Tello’s figures 
would seem to be the best guess yet made, even though Kroeber 
is inclined to shorten the epochs further by placing the Chavin 
cycle at about a.d. 500 and Mochica and Nazea about 700, still 
in the aichsic era. This attribution of dates is quite plausible, 
and it is furthermore in quite organic accord with the chronolog- 
ical tables accepted today, in a parallel but independent field, 
for the civilizations of Middle America. 

Any attempt to establish an over-all evaluation of Andean 
art from the standpoint of historical and esthetic criticism 
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would be arbitrary. It ia, howeveri a valid and important task 
to identify from among the common work activities time that 
lead to the creation of forms; and this is what has been attempt« 
ed here for the various fields of Andean archaeology. But even 
in formulating such judgmenu, it is necessary to avoid falling 
back on the very widespread and much-abused practice of accept- 
ing as artistic only those forms that approach our own and to 
the extent to which the approach is faithful and intense (i.e., 
the classicist prejudice). And one must also avoid the opposite 
bias, which, by reaction, leads to overvaluation of the forms 
^t accentuate departi^ from our esthetic criteria (i.e., exot- 
icism). The problem lies rather in appraising, without precon- 
ceived notions and if possible not for the purpose of making 
comparisons, the forms created by the various peoples in express- 
ing their particular conception of life and of the world, and hence 
implicitly of beauty. Every civilization contains within it moti- 
vations and laws governing creative activity, and its own partic- 
ular **classicism*' lies precisely in the degree to which such 
activity is integrated with the intimate balance of the civilization. 
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ANDHRA. The word * 'Andhra’ ' (Skr, Andhra) appears for 
the first time in the Aitareya Brdkma^ (Vll, x8) as the name of 
a tribe in southern India about the 7th century B.c. However, 
in the Purflnas (see for instance Mdrka^eya PurdM, LVH 
48-49) it appears as the name of a dynasty that ruled over 
the regions of the lower Godavari and Kistna and over the 
coastal zone between the mouths of these two rivers. But in 
the form "Andhrabjtya” the name seems also to refer to an 
empire that originated in what is now Paithan and was created 
by a dynasty that in inscriptions called itself '*Sfitavfthana" 
(or Sfltavfihana, SAtakar^i. etc.); in classical literature the refer- 
ences we find on the *'Av8pcc refer to this group. 

The empire of the SAtavAhanas was one of the greatest in 
India after the collapse of the Maurya. It extended from the 
coasts of the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal and compriaed 
the entire valleys of the Kistna and the Godavari and even be- 
yond, spreading in the ad century as far as the Narbada. Thus 
the Andhra area, in terms of art history, does not altogether 
coincide with modem Andhra, the capital of which is Hyderabad. 

The end of the SAtavAhana dynasty, between the 3d and 4^ 
centuries, caused these territories to break up into smah^^ 
dominiona: the VikAfaka to the weat, the Ikfvlku to the eaat, 
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Centers from which the trt of Andhra spread. 


M well as many othera. The culture of the Sfttavfthanas, how- 
ever, j(avc riae to an artistic tradition of considerable persistence, 
which continued through the subsequent political subdivisions 
Mid greatly influenced the Middle Ages in India because of 
its endurance in various regions (see India). It is therefore 
legitimate to discuss under the term "Andhra,” not simply the 
^ of the Andhra dynasty, or the Sfitavfthanas, and their im- 
nie^ate succeasora, but the various trends that evolved in this 
region (including Chalukya, K&katlya, Vijayanftgar, and others) 
^otil, after the first half of the i6th century, the art fell into decay. 

Hepresentational art in the Andhra area reached its highest 
perfection around the ad century in the sculptures at Ama- 
ravati, which are unaurpaaaed in Buddhist art as narrative rep- 
rfwentations, and in the great cycles of Ajanta, painted some- 
''^nat later under the VAkApdtas. This area not only contributed 


greatly to the evolution of esthetics in India, but made its effect 
felt throughout Asia and especially in the Indianized territories 
east of the Bay of Bengal and in the great islands to the south. 
The spread of Buddhism, the blossoming in Asia of what might 
be called "Buddhist humanism," served to carry into remote 
lands the artistic tradition that had been bom of the religious 
zeal in the .\ndhra region. 

Summary. Architecture (col. 40a), Sculpture (col. 41 1). Paint- 
ing (col. 418). 

Architecture. The earliest specimens of architecture and 
art in the Andhra area, though not essentially different from 
those of their kind elsewhere in India, are nonetheless charac- 
terized by some special features. For example, the stupa 
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(Skr. stapa) at Sanchi difSen in some ratpacta from that at Bharhut 
to the nor^eaat and from those farther south, and the stupas 
of the Sfltavihana period in the Kistna Valley gave rise to the 
style of later ones, as for instance, those constructed (or re- 
constructed) at Nagaijunakonda by the pious princesses of the 
Ikyvflku ro]^ family. 

The first period of Andhra architecture, \mder the power- 
ful Sktavihana dynasty, is notably represented by the magnificent 
cave temples of western India, and, toward the east, by the 
stupa at Amaravati. 

The cave temples in western India, for example those at 
Karli, Bhiya, Kondane, Bedsa, Nastk, and Ajanta, are of two 
distinct architectural types: the apsidal chaitya (Skr. caitya) 
halls and the viharas (Skr. vihOra, monastery); the chaityas 



VArwtioni of the lotu» medellion from the baluitrade at Amaravati. 


have at the farthest end near the apse a stupa of the uddeHka 
type. The earliest of these cave structures are represented by 
both simple and storied examples with arches and lattice win- 
dows. The supporting pillars and pilasters are crowned by 
capitals decorated with animal figures such as elephants, lions, 
and horses, sometimes winged and carrying riders. 

The Nasik cave, for example, shows the motif of the atlantes, 
figures of burly tritons which serve to support the whole struc- 
ture at the bottom. They recall the description of the demon 
Rftvana on the island of Lanka: **vahanti yam kutk^a4o- 
bhitflnanfl mahfifana vyomacarft ni^acharAb" ([tb® palace] sup- 
ported by demons whose heads are adorned with Kupd^Ui 
earrings). The pillars and pilasters are in some cases decorated 
with lovely figures of damsels recalling V&lmfki’s lines, **nir!- 
pravekair iva dfpyamAnam" (as though dazzling with the most 
beautiful of women). Rows of geese with lotus stalks in their 
beaks form another favorite design in these earlier structures, 
recalling the line in the Rdmdyana^ *‘haipsapravekair iva vft- 
hyam&nam'* (as though borne by the most beautiful of swans); 
it is interesting that this motif of geese in a row has continued 
during the centuries as a typical architectural ornament. The 
pillars and pilasters are decorated with quaint animals of fancy 
described by Vfilmiki as ihdmrga, which are appropriately 
shown with the hindquarters of fish when they are carved at 
the bottom and as winged animals when on the capital of the 
pillar. Such fanciful animals as elephant-fish and horse-fish 
(m&tanganakra or gqjavaktrajhafa and v^fimina) are accurate 
representations in plastic form of thqaa described in early 
literature. The patterns of the joIavaUig^anM (lattice windows) 


found in the western caves^at Kondane are excellent examples 
of those described in the RdmAya^a and MahdbhOrata* 

In various of these western caves, at Karli, Kondane, and 
Ajanta, the chaityas and viharas are beautifully preserved and 
every detail can be studied. This is not the case with the ruins 
in the eastern part of the empire of the Sfttavflhanas, but to 
have a clearer picture of their architectural importance, we 
have only to turn to the more complete examples preserved 
in the caves of the west. 

The cave at Guntupalle, near V(jayavada, is an early example 
of the Sitav&hana period. Its fapade, showing the arched roof, 
finds its prototype in the simple monastic cell of the Mauryan 
period from the Barabar hills. 

Remains of fine examples of later chaityas are found in 
Nagaijunakonda. These later chaityas were not different m 
plan bom the earlier rock^cut ones at Karli and other western 
caves. The appearance of the facade and the curvilinear top 
can be reconstructed from the inner contour of the rock-cut 
examples, or from the general appearance of similar later Hindu 
temples for which these early chaityas were the model. The 
plan of the chaitya was apsidal, and toward the farther end of 
the apse there was a small votive stupa for adoration. The 
approach of the chaitya, as in the case of large stupas, con- 
sisted of a flight of steps starting with a moon stone. 

The foundations of viharas also have been laid bare by 
excavation at Nagarjunakonda. They were composed of a 
number of cells for monks arranged all around a rectangular 
colirtyard and, according to representations in sculpture, were 
storied. The approach to the celb and some of the entrances 
had small steps with a moon stone, flanked by low makara (fuh 
monster) balustrades. At Nagaijunakonda there are also many 
fallen pillars in rows where once a hall stood. This is one of the 
earliest halls in south India, which abounds in temples in the 
later centuries, some of them being even thousand-pillared. 

Among the many missionaries that the emperor Aioka sent 
far and wide for the propagation of Buddhism, one was for 
Andhra, and the enthusiasm for the new faith resulted in the 
erection of numerous stupas there. In fact, in south India there 
is no other region so rich m Buddhist monuments as Andhia, 
and eq)ecia]ly the Kistna Valley. The stupa at Amaravati, whicn 
enshrined a fragment of Buddha's relic, was probably one of 
many that Afoka erected all over the land. 

The stupa at Amaravati, in the eastern seat of the SAta- 
vfthanas, was a simple structure, later elaborated with a great 
railing (see below). It comprised a low cylindrical drum with 
a platform on the top edge and four rectangular projections 
at the cardinal points. The hemispherical top of the drum was 
crowned by a cubical structure shaded by one or more um- 
brellas. The cubical member, known as the harmikdy marked 
the spot where deep down was placed the reliquary containing 
the sacred objects. 

The style of the stupas that developed in the Kistna Valley 
was unique. It is clear from the plan that they had two con- 
centric circular walls, the entire space between these walls being 
filled with earth. The outer suiface of the wall was decorated 
with carved marble slabs. The hemispherical top was partially 
decorated with lime-and-mortar work. The four rectangular 
projections at the cardinal points each supported five large 
pillars called dyakakhambha. The dyaka pillars, the 
platforms supporting them, and the simple gateways guarded by 
lions are features of stupas in the Andhra country not found 
elsewhere. The circumambulatory passage (pra^kfiffd) be- 
tween the stupa and the rail was approached by steps near the 
gateways, beginning with a semicircular moon stone, gaily dec- 
orated with bands of beautifully fashioned animal and creeper 
designs. These moon stones at Amaravati, Nagaijunakonda, 
and other places recall similar ones adorning the approach of 
stupas in Ceylon, and we know from inscriptions at Nagaijuna- 
konda that there was ample opportunity for influences to and 
from Ceylon. 

The earliest form of the stupa, as we can see from reprt^ 
sentations found in carvings at Amaravati, was very simple’' 
The structure was not high, and it had no elaborate 
ment of the platform all around nor projections faciiig 
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cardinal points. Where decorative medallions were later used, 
jt hsd nOgadatUa pegs for arranging wreaths at regular inter- 
vals sll around the wall within reach of the hand of the devotee. 
The hamdkd was also absent. The rail was very simple and 
^as made of wood. 

It was brom this wooden rail that the atone roil was developed, 
simple St fhtt, os at Sonchi, and later carved in a more elaborate 
fashion. The roil at Amoravati is one of the masterpieces of 
art, in whidh the simpler form was elaborated and decorated 
to the fullest possible extent. The lotus medallions at Mathura, 
Bodhgsys, and Bhorhut cannot compare with those carved on 
this rail; nor con the garlands or their bearers in Gondhara or 
Mathura be said to approach those from Amoravati for sheer 
delicacy of delineation and magnificence of execution (pig. 403). 
The motif of the garland bearers, perfected in Amaravsti, was 
continued in PoUava structures and traveled beyond India to 
And a place even in Javanese architecture, where in some of the 
chandia (Jav. ca^) it is beautifully executed. Similarly, it 
should be remembered that the lion as the guardian of the 
gateway, which we find os* a characteristic feature in the Andhra 
stupas, at Amoravati and elsewhere, continued in medieval 
lion gateways (nifiha^dvdra) in Kolifiga times and later even in 
far-off Burma and Java. 

Both from literature and from sculptural representations at 
Amaravsti, we know that storied buildings were in existence 
at this time; and a carving from Amaravsti shows structural 
buildings with os many as six stories. The Rdmdya^ describes 
pahces in Lanka with seven or eight stories. 

Secular buildings of this period ore unfortunately not pre- 
served and actual examples are wanting, though some idea of 
early palaces con be formed by a study of carved representations 
in Amaravsti, Nagaijunokonda, and other places. These build- 
ings were storied and gorgeous. The windows were of various 
types, including an arched form with finial, as well as rectan- 
gular and latticed forma. Different kinds of balustradea are 
known, with pilaateia and polygonal pillora having fine capitak, 
some on the model of the earlier bell-shaped type with the 
kalaia motif (sacred vase of ambrosia) at the base. The roof 
sometimes followed the shape of a wagon hood, sometimes that 
of a simple rectangular hut, the types being known as the 
idld and the kdpdgdra. Both ore known and described in early 
accounts of pillars. The use of terraces and balconies is ako 
known from representations in sculpture; some were open 
and others canopied, the latter being known as valahhi. In 
bterary accounts these valabhit were described as decorated 
with ivory and termed dantavaiabhikd. There were separate 
entrances and exits with fine decorations on the arched toranoa 
(Skr. toranOf gateway) as in the case of the Sanchi gateways, 
which were decorated with fresh garlands for great occasiona. 

The palace in the SfltavOhana period was, no doubt, a 
complex structure, being the principal building in the city. 
The city itself had elaborate defense walls (prdkdra) and was 
surrounded by a water-filled moat bearing lotuses. Represen- 
tations of the city wall with its moat, as in sculptures from 
Sanchi, remind us of the literary description in the Rdmdyana 
in the passages pertaining to Lanka. The city gateways were 
very elaborate and could easily allow the free passage of the 
l^ugc elephants from the stables of the sovereign. Sculptures 
bom Amoravati beautifully illustrate these features. In city 
gateways there was provision for housing military sentries — 
a feature described fully in Kautilys’s Arthaidstra. 

T'he art traditions of the Sfitavfthanas were continued in 
later developments, one in the western Deccan and the other 
in the east. Toward the west, the V&kfitaka caves at ^anta, 
'vith the finest fioral designs and sculptures, show the impact 
ni (jupta art on something which was fundamentally derived 
/om later Sfttavkhana, and these traditions further persisted 
^ the earliest Chalukya (Skr. Cdlukya) temples from Badami 
“nd Aihole. 

An analysis of the style of pillars, or pilasters, may be used 
to illustrate the persistence of SAta^^ana traditions. The pi- 
J^sters from the cave of (iautamiputra Sfttakari^i at Nasik are 
^actly liite the upright arched Buddhkt stupa rails in the 
^*stna Valley. The decoration on theoe pilasteii can clearly 


be traced in somewhat t^sodified form in the richly ornamented 
pi^rs of the cavee at Ajanta. The full and half lotus medallion 
with half-open buds spread fanwke on the side provides an 
arrangement in which a large central arch is flanked by two 
sn^ller ones. Thk arrangement recun on the Ajanta pillar, 
with the flanking arches developing greater curvature. The 
tripartite flutes of the SStavAhana period multiply in the pillar 
at Ajanta. 

In early western Chalukya, the square-sectioned pillon 
from the Vaishnava cave at Badami continue the tr^ie arc 
and fluting, while motifs such as makara or ox or bufialo whJi 
floriated hindquarters are introduced in medallions after rimikr 
VAkAtaka motifs at Ajanta. The bracket figures on the pillars 
in the Badami caves arc the precurson of similar examples in 
all temples, with Chalukya influence, such as those of the RA4- 
trakuta dynasty in the Ellora caves, the later Chalukya ones 
at Kuruvatti and other places, the HoyAala ones at Halebid, 
Vellore, and ekewhere, and the Kfikatlya ones at Warangal, 
Palampet, and other places in Andhra. (Similarly, the rich 
ceiling carvings showing the dikpdlalun or guardians of the 
four direcnons, lotus patterns, etc., so characteristic in later 
Chalukya temples and those inspired by this 3chf>ol, find their 
source in the lovely ceiling carvings in the Vaishnava caves 
at Badami.) 

A similar history can be traced for riie chaitya window. 
The simplest type k found in the early SAtavAhana cavea and 
other monuments. Angular outer additions at the base and 
tendril-like projections toward the top are developed in the 
Gupta-VAkA(aka caves at Ajanta; in the semicircular steps be- 
tween the chaitya windows here (and in Uter phases) k found 
a lovely human head. In the Badanti caves the chaitya window 
is more developed but is clearly based on the one in Ajanta; 
the angukr basal projections develop into makara heads with- 
out any change of the contour, and the tendril-like decorations 
on either side of the top continue. 

In the east, another development of both the pillar and 
the chaitya window may be seen in the Viyi^ukuodin and the 
early Pallava caves. The top of the chaitya window k shaped 
like a shovel-head and the side decorations are floral patterns. 
The continuation of thk element, with the development of the 
makara head on either side nearer the shovel-head top, becomes 
characteristic of the chaitya window of the eastern Chalukya 
temples in the Andhra area, whose inspiration was mainly from 
the western Chalukya with admixture of both Pallava and Ka- 
lifiga elements. The type of pillar developed in the east k 
square in section halfway up from the base and circular above, 
with fluted conicylindrical and bulbous parts beneath a fluted 
corbel with central band. The elements of this pillar, shaft 
and corbel, are repeated with some modification in early Pal- 
lava caves. 

Two Hindu temples based on Buddhist chaitya modek are 
of supreme importance in understanding the kter development 
of south Indian architecture — the temple at Chezark devoted 
to Kapote^vara, constructed by the kings of Anandogotra in 
the 4th century, and the temple of the goddess DuigA at Aihole 
(6th century). The Chezarla temple is one of the most inter- 
esting monuments in the Andhra area. It is the earliest Hindu 
temple in apsidal form, an inspiration derived from such chaityas 
as those at Nagaijunakonda. This architectural type is called 
*'vimana'* (Skr. vimdna). The ia9ade is shaped like a huge 
chaitya arch and the curved roof slopes downward at the rear 
to take on a hemispherical shape. It is not unlikely that the 
Pallava workmen copied the apsidal temple from Chezarla 
when they built the monolithic ratha (temple) group at Ma- 
mallapuram; we know that Mahendravarmon, the art-minded 
Pallava king and maternal grandson of Vikramahendra, the 
Vi9];^ukui:i4in king of the Kktna Valley, brought Andhra tra- 
ditions of rock-cut temples into hk own kingdom of Konchi. 

As k well known, the apsidal DurgA temple at Aihole 
(PL. 22o) is the earliest Hindu temple in western India after 
the Buddhkt chaitya model. The decorated high base of this 
temple is the prototype of the later, higher, and very richly 
decorated bases of temples in Chalukya style, with definite 
bands of decoration as in the earlier parent. The temples of 
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the Kikatiya period are also rich in decoration arranged in thia 
way, and their sculptors drew abundantly from the earlier 
Chialukya traditions. Aihole is the meeting place of both south- 
ern and northern elements, and the early Chalukys temple 
has characteristic patterns of the niche, the pillar, the corbel, 
the pavilion with predominant vertical lines of the vimana, and 
the amalaka (that is, the top in the shape of a round pillow, 
from the name of a fruit, Skr. dmalaha^ the emblematic myro- 
balan), which tell a definite story in the development of archi- 
tecture in Andhra. 

The architecture of the V&kft takas, mentioned above in 
connection with Ajanta, should be studied also against the 
background of their relationship by marriage with the Vist^u- 
kundins and, earlier still, the occurrence of the name **VftkA- 
taka” in inscriptions from Amaravati of the ad or 3d century, 
which point to their original home in the Kistna Valley. Triple 
cells, rectangular in plan, immediately adjoining a central hail, 
with a definite arrangement of pillars and pilasters and sculp- 
tured panek on the walls at either end, are a feature common 
to similar early temples of the Visi^ukundins and of the earliest 
Pallava, as at Tiruchirapalli, Mandagapattu, Dalavanur, etc. 

The architecture of the Visnukundins, about the 5th to 
6th century, as understood from the caves excavated in the 
living rock at Mogalridapuram and Undavalle in and around 
Vyayavada, is comparatively simple. The fa9ade8 at Mogal- 
riyapuram show two pillars in the center, two pilasters (one on 
either side), and a dvdrapdlaha (guardian of the door) at the 
octitine end betide each of the two pilasters. The pillars and 
pilasters are simple and massive, square in section at the base 
and top and octagonal in the central part. The corbels are 
rounded on either end and, judging from the less weathered 
ones, fluted. Directly above the pillars are chaitya windows 
with heads introduced in them. Floral designs flanking the 
chaitya windows and shovel-heads on top are forerunners of 
similar patterns in Pallava and later eastern Chalukya chaitya 
windows. Above this is sometimes a row of animals spiritedly 
carved. On entry the caves present a veranda, with or without 
an additional row of pillars, beyond which is a single cell or 
triple cell forming the sanctuary. The Undavalle caves are 
storied and have the same or an increasing number of pillars 
in each story. Steps lead on from one story to another. Couchant 
lions guard the entrance of the caves in the second story. On 
the front of the roof of the second story are carved pavilions, 
and in the third story there are slender pilasters carved in low 
relief, which contrast with the massive ones in the first story, 
similar to those at Mogalrajapuram. On the ground floor the 
pillars are still more heavy and plain. 

From the 7th century the eastern Chalukyas under Kubja 
Vispuvardhana established their power in Andhra with Vengi 
as their capital. Vyayavada was one of their important cities, 
and there are still several vestiges of early eastern Chalukya 
architecture in this town. The magnificent proportions of early 
eastern Chalukya temples can be imagined by a look at the 
colossal dvdrapdlM, of which a magnificent pair is now pre- 
served in the Madras Government Museum. These figures are 
in the style of the sculpture at Badami, in the Chalukya home- 
land in the west, and judging from this, the earlier phase of 
architecture should have been similar. 

In the J&midoddi in V^jayavada the beautifully carved capi- 
tals of the pillars of the mandapa (Skr. man^apa, porch) give 
a good picture of the type prevalent in the early centuries of 
the eastern Chalukya rulers. These capitals, with seated lions 
at the corner on either side of the central projections, are full 
of life and closely resemble similar carvings with western 
Chalukya and R&s^rakfita influence, as for instance from Kave- 
ripakkam, where the corbeb are carved with spirited figures 
of dancers and warriors. The next stage in the development of 
these pillars is to be noticed in the Bhimetfvara temples at Drak- 
sarama and at Bhimavaran near Samalkot, where rows of dancers 
are introduced in the hallisaldsya attitude striking small wooden 
rods (see below). 

The beginning of the attractive turasundarl bracket figures 
in Chalukya sculpture should be sought, as noted above, in 
the Badami caves. The tradition is continued through the 


centuries, and some of the magnificent figures of this type are 
from later Chalukya temples, as at Kuruvatti and elsewhere. 
In the Hoy6aU temples at Vellore and Halebid, inspired by 
Chalukya traditions, these figures add charm to the general 
scheme of architecture. In Draksarama this feature, though not 
very prominent, shows that eastern Chalukya architecture and 
sculpture draw their inspirations from the parent home. 

Of somewhat earlier date are the temples at the village of 
Biccavolu, midway between Samalkot and Rgjahmundry, which 
form, as it were, the only important group almost completely 
intact to give us a fair picture of eastern Chalukya temple archi- 
tecture. One of these temples, which stands in the field, is 
larger than the others. The only carving here is of the dvdfa» 
pdloi on the dooijambs and LaksmT (Ang. L4dcshmi) on the 
lintel, but from the point of view of architecture this temple 
is very interesting. It shows that the eastern Chalukya temple 
structure follows the Dravidian type inspired by southern tn- 
ditions. The vimana here brings to mind the Pallava type, 
which was the main source of inspiration even for the group 
at Pattadakal and the famous Rftsfr^fita monuments at Ellora. 
In characteristic form, one of the dvdrapdlas has his hip twisted 
in the prft^^osvastika attitude, while the other stands at ease 
with one leg crossing the other, and, like his companion, resting 
on his huge club. 

A little away from this and rather close to the village stands 
another temple in a bad state of preservation. This temple 
has several figures constituting valuable material for the study 
of architectural motifs and sculpture of the period. The three 
large niches have figures of deities and makara decoration on 
the top. On the tiers above are several figures representing 
individual iconographic forma and the mithuna motif (male and 
female figures symbolizing lovers, the so-called amorous couples). 
The doorway of this temple (pl. 2x 6) has a unique feature that 
is absent in other temples of the period in this area: it presents 
the river goddesses Gahg& and YamunA (Jamuna) on either side. 

The use of Gahgi and Yamunft as guardians of the door, a 
feature common in Gupta temples, was (along with the pdlidh^ 
vc^a panel, the protective emblem) a symbol of sovereignty in 
the territory between the Ganges and the Jamuna. It was 
won by the western Chalukya king Vikramfiditya of Badami, 
through his son VyayAditya (who led an expedition to north 
India and returned victorious) and was later inherited by the 
RAstrakutas, the political successors of the early western Cha- 
lukyas. The eastern Chalukyas were eternally at feud with 
the RAftrakQtas, and one of their kings, Gu^aga V^ayAditya — 
to whom, according to the inscription, even the M^trakuta 
king Vallabha paid homage — won the symbol of the rivers 
Ganges and Jamuna and the banner pdlidhvaja from the RA?- 
trakutas. This fact, gathered from the SAtalur grant of Gu- 
naga VgayAditya, is architecturally borne out by the intro- 
duction of these symbols into this temple, which may be assigned 
to the time of this king. 

The GaoeAa images on the tiers of the vinuuia of this temple 
have only a single pair of arms, a feature observed not only 
in earlier carvings of GaneAa, in eastern and western Chalukya 
territory, but even on the seal of the SAtalur grant. The makara 
figures on this seal look exactly like those on the toranas and 
on the horseshoe-shaped ku 4 u arches in these temples. The 
presence of these makara heads on the arch of the kii 4 ^ o” 
either side of the shovel-head above is a feature to be noted 
in the eastern Chalukya temple of this period. 

Somewhat separately situated on the outsktrta of the villag|^ 
is yet another temple closely sinular to the one just described, 
with niches on the three sides ornamented with makara deco- 
ration. Though the sikhara (Skr. iikhara, a sort of turrets 
covering) of the temple is i^ortunately ruined, this temple 
offers rich material for the study of architectural ^ 

eastern Chalukya art. The makara~torat^a decoration (an srchc 
motif with fish monsters) on the niche, closely resembling the 
southern type seen at KMichipuram in the KailAsanAtha ^ 
shows on either side the floriated tail of the makara with dwa 
(gana) rider, the arch issuing from and meeting the naou ^ 
of the makara on either side, and a rearing lion near the curie 
snout of each of the two makaraa. The small carved central 
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projection immediately above the lintel of the niche is also 
very characteristic. These features recall similar decoration 
in the temples of Rajasiipha at Kanchipuram and the Chalukya 
ones at Pattadakal in the homeland. The kii 4 u is characterized 
by s greater profusion of the elements of makara decoration 
than similar kii 4 w from the Kanarese or Tamil districts. 

Complete figures are shown in the rather than the 

peeping heads of earlier Pallava and Chalukya counterparts. 
The row of busts (predatory beasts, snakes) is also char* 

scteristic here of the motif in the south. Particularly note- 
worthy are the mitkuna figures on the tiers that recall similar 
motifs from temples in Orissa, and the reason for this is easily 
traced from the history of the connection between the eastern 
Chalukyas and the Kalihgas. It may be recalled that Gui>aga 
Vijaydditya was the overlord of Kaliiiga, and the Gane 4 a figure 
with a single pair of arms on the tiers of the vimana here re- 
sembles the figure in the Satalur grant. The row of geese on 
the eaves is another motif which resembles a similar one at 
Mamallapuram. The temple itself is in the southern style, with 
several elements suggesting northern influence through Orissa. 

A group of three temples in the village dedicated to Siva 
(Ang. Shiva) also belong to this period, that is, the time of the 
king Gupaga Vijayiditya or slightly later. The central one, 
the temple of Golihge 4 vara, has a wealth of iconographic mate- 
rial; in its niches all around and between pilasters there are 
several figures of such deities as SQrya, Vifpu (Ang. Vishnu), 
Vflyu, and Agni. Some of the figures composing the mithuna 
motifs and the ntrasundati in the depicted in three- 

quarter view like the one from the vimana of the GoliAge^vara 
temple, remind us at once of Orissan figures and also of those 
from Khipuraho. The mahara^torana arch over the niche is 
beautifully fashioned in every case in this group of temples 
and can be compared with similar ornamentation in the early 
Pallava temples at Kanchipuram, as in the Kailftsanfltha temple. 
The next stage of this decorative niche top (which evolved 
from the early Amaravati period, as already pointed out) may 
be established by comparing the Pallava style of Mahendravar- 
man'a time, which retains close similarity with eastern Cha- 
lukya features, as described above: the floriated tail, the gaping 
mouth and curled snout of the makara with prancing lion close 
to it, the dwarf rider on its neck, the arch issuing from its mouth, 
the central knoblike projection, etc. (fig. 410). 

Cdlukya Bhima was responsible for the famous shrine at 
Draksarama in the Godavari delta, named Bhime6vara after the 
king, and for another built in Bhimavaran near Samalkot. In 
both of these, there is a miniature model of a temple. The 
architect prepared this tiny shrine to give the king an idea of 
the structure as it would look when finished. This is almost a 
varnaka^ a sample of the larger structure to come, as in the 
verse in the Kuppanlmata — *'tribhuvana-pura-ni9p§dana- 
kau^alam iva pfcchato Virincasya / dar^ayituip ngaiilparp var- 
nukam iva Vi^vfdcarmanft racitam," (asked by Brahma whether 
he could build the city of the three-world universe, Vi^vakarma, 
architect of the gods, made a model to prove his skill). 

The pillars of these two Bhimedvara temples illustrate mu- 
sicians and dancers; the latter are divided into pairs and strike 
small wooden rods which they hold in their hands to keep time 
with as they sway their limbs in dance movement. These 
carvings reflect the great appreciation of music and dance during 
the period, and auggest a folk-dance motif more profusely 
introduced a few centuries later in Vgayanagar sculpture. 

Much-worn miniature bracket figures, noticeable on enter- 
“^8 the temple at Draksarama, show that in eastern Chalukya 
territory the western Chalukya tradition of the bracket figures 
nf surasundari, found in profusion from the time of the Ba- 
dami caves till the late medieval period not only in later western 
halukya but also in HoySala and Kakatlya temples, is not 
®*togcthcr forgotten. The mandapa in the tank, the water 
pavilion for the festival of the barge in spring, shows the affinity 
^ Vp? Chalukya temple with those from south India. 

CK 1 1 who were the political successors of the 

^ alukyas in the Andhra countiy, left several temples that 
ow the continuance of earlier traditions. In a very charac- 
^atic manner the Klkatlya temples are built on a raised base, 


with highly polished and decorative pillars, exquisitely worked 
ceilings, and small parapets with decorative latticework all 
around the mandapas. The torana decoration in Klkatlya archi- 
tecture closely resembles the northwestern Chalukya tr^tions, 
and the toranas recovered from Warangal remind us of similar 
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ones at Dabhoi near Baroda. The slender and elongated figurea 
of dancers and musicians, though recalling Chalukya and Hoy- 
$ala prototypes, have their own special characteristiar. The 
ceiling of the K&katiya temple is especially rich in decorative 
work. The amrtamanthana (preparation of ambrosia) and other 
scenes from the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata are favor- 
ite themes for the panels on the sides of the cubical parts of 
the pillars. Palampet, Warangal, Hanamkonda, Tripurantakam, 
and other places are noteworthy for their exquisite temples 
of the Kkkatiya period. The temple at Macherla is of this 
period and there are others at Nagidapad and Pillalamam. 
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The Vijayanagar emperorsp who continued Chalukya tra- 
didona in the earlier decades of their reign, incorporated in 
later structures the traditions of the Tamil, KanLrese, and 
Telugu Districts. This admixture was inevitable, as the empire 
was a prodigious one. The Vidyfi^ahkara temple at Sringeri 
and even the temple near the river at Tadpatri in Cuddapsh 
District represent the earlier phase of Vgayanagar work, where 
Chalukya traces still predominate. But as time passed, the pre* 
dominant note in Vijayansgar temples became more and more 
Tamil, and thus huge towers, as at Chidambaram and Tiru- 
vannamalai, and mandapas with hundreds of pillars came into 
prominence. At Hampi, the seat of the Vijayansgar empire, 
the temples built by Knnadevsraja are predominantly in 
this style. In the Vitthala temple the pillared hall is beauti- 
fully executed and the monolithic ratha closely follows a similar 
one in the Tadpatri temple. The Kalyftna mandapa of about 
the same period at Vellore is one of the moat beautiful structures 
of the V^ayanagar period. Many of the large gopuras (tow- 
ered gateways) in south India were created by Kni^adevariUa, 
the most distinguished emperor of the Vijayanagar dynasty, and 
they arc still known as ''Rflyala gopuras.*’ It is in the Vya- 
yanagar period that several courts with colossal towers in the 
sh^ of gopuras were added to earlier temples in the south; at 
Srirangam a huge, unfinished tower of this period stands in 
the seventh courtyard, the outmost. 

Fortunately several palaces of the Vyayanagar and Nflyak 
periods are preserved, at Hampi, Chandragiri (pl. 220), Madura, 
Taiyore, and other places, to suggest the magnificent royal 
architecture of the period. At Hampi there are instances of 
the blend of Indian and Saracen elements, as in the Queen’s 
Bath. The Lotus Mahal is almost entirely Hindu in spirit. 
The mahal at T^ore is inspired by traditions of temple archi- 
tecture on the vimana model, and prdsdda means bo^ a royal 
palace and a temple of a god. Thus the mahal at Chandragiri 
resembles a triple vimana. 

Sculpture. The Andhra area has been particularly fortunate 
in its wealth of stone and marble sculpture. Some examples 
go back to the A^oka period, the earliest surviving all over 
India. In fact, the early examples of sculpture in north India, 
such as those from Bharhut and Bodhgaya, are paralleled by 
early sculpture from Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta with striking 
resemblances. The features, the contour of the face and body, 
the turbans, the ornaments, the manner of wearing clothes 
show how closely the art of this period is knit together every- 
where in India. This similarity is accounted for not only by 
the political harmony that was created by Afoka in his huge 
empire, which extended far toward the south, but also by the 
cultural unity he achieved. The BdtavEhana kings, the Sungas, 
and the Kalihgas were all political successors of the Mauryas, 
and considering their common artistic heritage, this striking 
similaurity is not surprising. Not only do we find resemblances 
in form, dress, and ornamentation, but we find similar poses 
and disposition of figures in almost identical scenes, both in 
sculpture and painting, in the eastern and western parts of the 
large empire of the S&tav&hanas. Thus, it is interesting to compare 
sculpture from the Kistna Valley with paintings from Ajanta and 
with the carvings in the numerous early caves of western India. 

Every mound on the banks of the Kistna has buried within 
it a stupa with fine carvings waiting to be laid bare by the spade 
of the archaeologist. Amaravati, Nagaijunakonda, Goli, Gum- 
mididurni, Jaggayyapeta, Bhattiprolu, Ghantasala are but a 
few names of places that have revealed fine sculpture from the 
ruins of the stupas discovered there. 

The stupa at Amaravati was beautifully decorated with carv- 
ings in marble and was still in a fair state of preservation 150 
years ago. Since that time it has suffered serious damage be- 
cause much of the marble was removed by local builders to 
make lime mortar, a tragic instance of ignorance and indif- 
ference. These carvings can be classified and assigned to four 
periods. The earliest are of the 1st century B.c. and closely 
resemble carvings from Bharhut and paintings from Cave X at 
Ajanta. Those of the second period are of about the 2d century 
of the Christian era. The third period of art here is represented 


by the profuse carvings on the rail which are ascribed to the 
e^rts of the great master Nigftrjuna. The fourth and Uit 
phase is dated at the beginning of the 3d century. 

In the first period at Amaravati (pl. aaz) a remarkable sculp, 
ture with an inscription mentioning the name of a yaksha 
(Skr. yakfa, divinity of the woods and foresU) proves clearly 
that yaksha worship was in vogue in the Kisma Valley as well 
as in central and north India, where many carvings of nagsa 
(Skr. ndga, earth and water gods in the form of snakes) and 
yakshas with their names inscribed have been discovered. One 
of the finest carvings of the same time is a scene from Jaggsyya- 
peta representing MftndhAta (pl. 221), one of the yakshas, caus- 
ing a rain of coins. 

The second period of sculpture is interesting because for 
the first time here, as in Mathura at about the same time, the 
figure of Buddha in human form is introduced. In all earlier 
sculpture this had been scrupulously avoided, and only gym. 
bolic representations occurred. 

The finest carvings from Amaravati are of the third period; 
they rank with the best Indian work of any period and are 
comparable to contemporary Kushan carvings from Mathura. 
To this period are ascribed the largest number of scenes from 
the historic life of Buddha or episodes of his previous lives 
from the Jfttakas. The legends chosen for depiction arc nu- 
merous, including not only the extant Jfltakas but other stories, 
the originals of which unfortunately are not now available, 
though they are preserved in later recensions such as the Ava- 
ddnakalpalatA of K^emendra. Some of the stories from the 
life of Buddha, and of his contemporaries such as Udayana 
and Aj&ta 4 atru, as depicted in Amaravati, afford a great deal 
of interest to the scholar. The high-water mark of artiatic 
ability in the SfttavAhana age is to be seen in these carvings 
of the third period. 

This exuberance of artistic output in Buddhist monuments 
during the time of the SfttavEhanas does not mean that Hindu 
institutions were neglected. The Sfttav&hanas were followers 
of the Brahmanical faith and performed many great Vedic sacri- 
fices. ^Fhe variety of artistic production under their rule re- 
veals thrir broad spirit of religious tolerance. The famous 
image of Siva on the lingam (Skr. linga) at Gudimallam, which 
should be assigned to the 2d century b.c., is a unique piece 
of early Sfttavfthana art and probably one of the most remark- 
able figures of Siva, combining Agni and Rudra concepts of 
Vedic tradition in a figure that closely follows the yaksha model 
characteristic of sculpture in north India. This, with the Siva 
lingam found at Bhita, is most important for the study of the 
history of Saivism in its very early phase. 

The Ikgvflkus, like the Sfttavfihanas, were followers of the 
Brahmanical faith and performed many sacrifices, but they were 
equally tolerant, and nuiny princesses from the royal house- 
hold helped in rearing the monuments of Nagaijimakonda, which 
are among the most important in Andhra. The carvings of 
Nagapunakonda (pl. 223) show a development from the third, 
or rail, period at Amaravati, being almost contemporary with 
the fourth or last phase there; though charming, they arc not 
equivalent artistically to sculptures of the third period of Ama- 
ravati. The styles of carving at Nagaijunakonda, Goli, and 
Gummididurru arc alike, representing the same phase of de- 
velopment. These carvings are lively, and the themes cover 
many Jfttaka tales and stories from Buddha’s last life. As in 
Amaravati, extraneous motifs arc sometimes introduced to 
enliven the tedium, but always with studied skill. The rail 
of the stupa, the dyaka pillars, and the lion-guarded gateways 
arc all extensively decorated, a special feature of the stupas 
of Andhra, and the semicircular moon stones at Nagarjuna- 
konda show rows of running animals and creeper patterns. 

At the same time there occur other Buddhist monuments 
farther north near Anaklapalle, where rock-cut figures of Buddha 
at Sankaram reveal how widely Buddhist influence and art had 
spread in the SAtavflhana realm. 

The fine animal and human terra-cotta figures from Kon- 
dapur in Hyderabad and those from Pondicherry discovered by 
Jouveau-Dubreuil show what the SAtav&hana artists could do 
with a softer and more malleable medium than stone. 
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To approximately the aame period ahould be assigned the 
early bronzes of Buddha discovered at Amaravati, which closely 
resemble similar ones found in such distant places as Malaya 
and Borneo. Amaravati, or the Kisma Valley in general, like 
Mathura in the north, appears to have been a great center of 
artistic production from which images were sent out to distant 
places. From the inscriptions at Amaravati it is clear that dev- 
otees came from diiferent parts of India and from foreign 
regions and contributed for the construction of this or that 
part of a rail or votive stupa. It is quite likely that they also 
carried mementos away, and thus encouraged artistic pro- 
duction. The ship coins of YejAa dri Satakai^i prove the exist- 
ence of great maritime intercourse, which would account for 
the presence in distant islands of bronze images with striking 
similarity to the figures of the Amaravati school. For example, 
we find many features of Amaravati aculpture at Borobudur, 
in Java, where Pallava traditions of a later day were mostly 
followed, thanks to the mighty Pallava fleet that restored a 
Ceylonese king to his throne and carried Indian culture to 
distant lands. The greatest tribute to this cultural interchange 
IS found in the magnificent representations of naval scenes 
which occur frequently at Borobudur. In this connection it 
should not be forgotten that the earliest phase of Pallava sculp- 
ture lies nearer to Andhra than to the south. 

I'he next phase of sculpture in Andhra is of the time of 
the Vi^oukuti^ins about the 5th to 6th century (PL. zaa). The 
Undavalle and Mogalnqapuram caves in and around Vyaya- 
vada are of this period and represent the sculptor's art before 
the advent of the Chalukyaa. In the Undavalle caves many 
of the figures have unfortunately been ruined beyond recognition 
by later modem plastering, but wherever carving can be made 
out, it shows vigor and skill in the portrayal of both man and 
animal. In the better^reserved Mo^ngapuram caves we see 
more of the sculptor's genius. The row of lions and elephants 
beneath the figure of eight-armed dancing Siva that crowns 
the fa9ade of one of the caves is exceedingly realistic, and 
the faces peeping from within the kf3(ftis are most expressive. 
The multi-armed figure of Siva here, even in its mutilated 
condition, is clearly a great masterpiece of art. This figure 
combines the traditions of both north and south India, since 
It has multiple arms — as in the images of Nafeia (Siva dan- 
cing) from central, western, eastern, and north India — and 
tramples the dwarf Apasmftra, as in later south Indian sculp- 
ture. This is an important example for a study of the course 
of art in places where different traditions meet, 1 

Another such meeting place is the heart of the western 
Chalukya kingdom near Badami and Pattadakal. The pillars 
here are carved with scenes which continued to be great fa- 
vorites in succeeding centuries. For instance, here there are 
the lifting of Govardhana by K|^na, the raising of PrthvI (the 
earth) from the ocean by Variha, Narasiipha overcoming Hira-* 
oyakaiipu, Trivikrama amazing the titan Bali, Lifigodbhava de- 
fying Vi^^u and Brahmft (in the form of boar and swan) to 
appraise his stature, aqd so forth — scenes which are familiar 
in the 7th- and 8th-century carvings at Mamallapuram and 
Ellora respectively, where the themes have been elaborated and 
more beautifully presented in larger panels. Here, in the small 
space available on the sides of pillars, the sculptor has done 
his best, but the chief importance of these carvings lies in their 
historical connection with earlier works and their influence on 
later sculptors, not only locally but far away in other kingdoms 
ns Well. 


This continuity of tradition accounts for the influence of 
me Gupta panel of VarAha at Udayagiri on aimilar later panels 
m distant places such as Badami and Mogalngapuram, Ma- 
^allapuram and EUora. The representations of Tfiviknuna 
follow a similar trend. From Mandor in Rajasthan comes an 
^nrly depiction of Krspa as Govardhana-shara (that is, in the 
of raising Govardhima), a theme so popular that there are 
oumerouB representations of it both large and small; a large 
in the BhArat KalA Bhavan may be compared with the 
Mamallapuram in size, while the emphasis on the 
Ij^ilking scene recurs^ in smaller ones in various places. While 
hr human aspect of KffOa is portrayed in these scenes of the 


Gupte period and at Mamallapuram, his divine aspect is em- 
phasized in Mogalngapuram, as in later sculptures at EUora, 
by giving him an additional pair of arms. The gopl (milkmaid) 
carrying a pile of vessels occurs here as later at Mam^lapuram. 
The homed dvdrapdlakas guarding the gateway in these caves 
are the precursors of later Pallava examples. 

If we accept the theory that the Pallava king Mahendravar- 
man was the grandson of a Vifouku^^in king Vikramahendra 
and take into account the extent of the Pallava empire, which, 
though ruled from Kanchi, reached even in the time of Samu- 
dragupta into the Kistna VaUey, and if we consider the marvel 
of Mahendravarman's first introduction into the Tamil area of 
cave temples like those in his maternal grandfather's territory, 
we can understand the importance of the Mogaln^puram caves 
in the developments of the next century. 

The intermediate step between the Mogalng^puram caves 
and the caves of Mahendfa\mnan, which are distributed in a 
wide area from Chingleput to Trichinopoly District, msy be 
seen in the cave temples at Bhairavakonda in NeUore District. 
These cave temples are nearer the Telugu idiom in sculpture 
than Tamil, while those farther south develop their own in- 
dividuality. The homed dvdrapdlakoA are quite bulky and carry 
heavy clubs; the carvings of deities (Vispu, etc.) show points 
of affinity with similar figures farther south; the squatting lions 
and the couchant Nandi are all, no doubt, aimilar to correspond- 
ing figures in the caves of the Tamil area, but certain charac- 
teristic proportions and contours bring them nearer the Andhra 
school and show their link with later sculpture in that area. 

Some interesting carvings in a rather archaic style have been 
discovered at Peddamudiyam (pl. 224), representing the popular 
deities such as BrahmA, Visnu, and Siva, Narasirpha, Mahlsamar- 
dinl (KAlI), and GageAa. Laksm! (goddess of fortune) also 
appears in this group but as a scmisymbol, with her mark, 
irlvatsa (cornucopia), modified to resemble a peculiar kind of 
bust by the addition of a head on top and a lotus base. This 
method of representing Lak^ml is continued farther south in 
early Pallava sculpture. We can trace the origins only here. 
Occasionally Vi^nu also carries such a figure on his chest in the 
place of the irlvatsa mark, which after many centuries was 
ultimately transformed into a triangle. It should be noted that 
here Gapeia has only a single pair of arms, a feature that is 
repeated in early Chalukya sculpture; as may be observed in 
the figure of Gape^a from Bhumara, Gupta figures of the deity 
also show a single pair of arms. In the north Indian fashion, 
as observed in Gupta sculptures, MahifamardinI is shown with 
one foot on the buffalo that she is killing, and from the animal 
issues the demon in human form. The method of representing 
her on the cut buffalo head is confined to the I'amil area. The 
fine Siva group from Madugula should also be assigned to 
this period (pl. 225). 

Two fine pieces of sculpture in the Vijayavada Museum 
show the advanced skill of the workman, al^ough it is not 
clear whether they are examples of Vifpukup^in sculpture or 
very early eastern Chalukya. One is an image of Siva with a 
single pair of arms holding an ax in one hand and with hia 
Nandi close to him. The other is a broken bust of Kubera 
with beautiful mukufa (tiara). To the same period belong some 
nearly life-size images of Buddha found at Amaravati and else- 
where, including AUuru near Vgayavada, and preserved in the 
Madras and Vijayavada Museums and at the site at Amaravati. 

Early in the 7th century the great western Chalukya king 
Pulakeiin, who was a bom enemy of the Pallavas, seized the 
northern part of the dominions of Mahendravarman and added 
to it by conquest, establishing his younger brother Kubja 
Vi^puvardhana as his viceroy. Thus originated the eastern 
Chalukya line of kings in Andhra territory, and the descend- 
ants of Kubja Vi^nuvardhana beautified their kingdom with 
fine temples decorated with handsome sculptures. 

In the early stages the sculptures of the eastern Chalukyas 
were colossal and were inspir^ by western Chalukya tradi- 
tions. It is interesting to compare these huge monoliths, some 
of them inscribed, with the colossal figures in the caves of 
Mapgalefa at Badami. The precedent for huge figures had 
been set by the Guptas a little earlier, for instance in two rep- 
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mentations of VarAht at Udayagiri and at Eran, both from 
central India, and in the large paneb from Deogarh. Thb 
Gupta style accounts for such early medieval monolithic paneb 
as those representing Trivikrama in the R^ivalochana temple 
at Rajim and Siva's milrfts (Siva’s various faces) in the Ele« 
phanta cave near Bombay. This style captured the hearts of 
the earliest of the medieval carvers, and thus in Andhra also 
thb tradition b repeated. At Vtjayavada were found a number 
of monolithic sculptum, all in early Chalukya style, some of 
which are now preserved in the Madras Museum. A pair of 
dvdrapdlakas of exceptional beauty, both of them real giants, 
are masterpieces of early eastern Chalukya art that probably 
adorned a Siva temple (pl. 222). One b wearing a 
vita or garland of lotuses and lilies, and the other a garland with 
bclb suspended from it at intervab. Both wear armlets and 
ornaments with lion-face decoration, and both have their hands 
in characteristic tarjanl and vismaya positions holding a noose 
and a colossal club. One of these figures is inscribed on the 
back with the words "Gu^d^ya” and "Veginfithu velandu,” 
giving the personal name Gundaya and referring to his service 
as the sculptor of the lord of Vengi, the eastern Chalukya king. 
Two large elephants, which are abo from one of the derelict 
tempbs, should for their elegance and natural beauty be com- 
pand to similar early representations of the animal in the 
grand relief known as “Aijuna's Penance" at Mamallapuram, 
a masterpiece of the Palbva sculptor's art. From Viiayavada 
comes a Ga^e^a with a single pair of arms which b now in the 
Madras Museum. There are other dvdrapdlaka^ of similar 
execution and other Gape^as still in V^jayavada — all of them 
fine examples of the grand art of the early Chalukyas. At Vengi 
itself there b a huge Ga^efo lying mutilated. Of this early type 
of monolithic Ga^e^a (having one pair of arms and lacking the 
crown, as in the early western Chalukya Ga][ie 4 a from the Map- 
galeia caves at Badami) by far the most beautiful example is 
one hewn out of a solid piece of rock standing in a field at 
Biccavolu near Rajahmundry (pl. 222). 

At Vdayavada itself there are several Nandb of eastern Cha- 
lukya work which, with their fine garlands of belb, closely re- 
semble the western Chalukya and are more attractive than 
other types lacking this decoration. At Vgayavada, at some 
distance from Akkannam&danna cave, is the jAmidoddi* where 
some carvings of the eastern Chalukya school of about the 8th 
to 9th century (pl. 224) are preserved along with the capitab 
of some pillars which probably composed a mandapa. The 
pilbr on the Indrakib hill, with inscription and paneb repre- 
senting scenes of the KirfltAijuna story from Vijayavada, b 
very important, as the inscription contributes to accurate dating 
of the sculpture, and the stylbtic features of the sculpture con- 
tribute to an understanding of other works. 

At Biccavolu there are a nun\ber of fairly well-preserved 
temples with carvings in the niches. The makara-tarana pattern 
with floriated tail on the niche top recalls simibr work in Pal- 
lava temples. Here the simplicity of workmanship and re- 
straint of ornamentation remind us of Pallava work, though 
there are other features that recall Chalukya traditions from 
the welt. Much the same effect may be observed in Pattadakal, 
where the southern traditions predominate over the local Cha- 
lukya. Here even the representations of Siva as lord of the dance, 
or Nafaraja, have four arms, as in the south, though the north- 
ern version, representing him multi-armech was already pres- 
ent at Mogalnuapuram earlier. A seated Siva as Virabhadra, 
from a group of Mfttfkas of which only a KaumAri and CA- 
mundA are still preserved, b of fine worknuuiship. Though 
KaumAr! b fashioned in a benevobnt aspect, CAmunda, as in 
later medieval sculpture, is here represented as somewhat for- 
midable. The peacock of Skanda and the swan of BrahmA 
are naturalistically represented beside the two deities. GangA, 
the river goddess personified, b abo depicted, with consider- 
able charm. In carvings of GaueAa on the vimana top, it may 
be seen that the extra pair of arms had not yet been added and 
the realbtic elephant head b without crown. A representation 
in bronze on a seal of this period follows the early tradition 
of representing Ganela in thb fashion, which continued till 
about the 9th to xoth century. 


These interesting sculptures and the temples themselves 
have not yet been properly studied. It should be remembered 
that the eastern Chalukya king NarendramrgAriU* (Vijayftdi- 
tya II) won numerous battles (108 are mentioned in inscriptions) 
and built as many temples of Siva to commemorate hb victories 
and as a thanksgiving for hb success. His able successors 
Guiriaga VgayAdicya III and CAlukya Bhlma abo bunched on 
similar temple-building activity. The fact that VusyAditya III 
conquered the RAstrakAtas and got from them the imperial 
insignb including the river symbob GaAgA and YamunA ex- 
plains the introduction of thb northern feature in eastern Cha- 
lukya sculpture and monuments, as seen in a temple gatewsy 
from Biccavolu. The long and abiding political and cultursi 
contact with the Kalihga country accounts for influences froiTi 
Kalihga as well, as seen in the popubrbing of mithuna figures 
similar to those in the Kalinga temples and in the occurrence 
of the Lakuliia instead of the benevolent DaksioAmOrti form 
of Siva. 

Somewhat earlier than these and probably to be assigned 
to the 8th century are the fine paneb in a kind of pink stone 
from the Vis^u temple at Samalkot. Here there is a small 
figure of GaneSa of fine workmanship. Among the larger panels, 
which are all fixed in walls of later date, one showing Vifnu 
on the bird Garuda b remarkable. Other paneb of good work- 
manship still await detailed study. The temple itself is modest 
and modem-looking, but these sculptures were probably rescued 
from the earlier structure and fortunately preserved on walls 
of comparatively modem date. 

Later eastern Chalukya stylbtic and iconographic tradition 
may be studied in the temples of BhimeSvara at Sanudkot, at 
the Siva temple at Draksarama, in temples near Ridshmundry, 
and so forth. Here every architectural element b beautifully 
decorated, and the grandeur of later western Chalukya style 
b almost duplicated in the eastern figures, though the profuse 
ornamentation in the western Chalukya area is a little restnuned 
in the eastern. The squatting lion supporting the pillars at 
Draksarama should be compared with similar figures from the 
time of Mahendravarman Pallava, in the earliest caves near 
Nellore at Bhairavakonda, those of Narasitphavarman, and 
Chola (Skr. Cola) lion-supported pillars of bter date. 

In such similarity of architectural expression we can see 
the influence of Chola traditions abo. The Chob monarchs 
RAjarAja, RAiendra, and Kulottuhga Cola, who was himself the 
fruit of Chob-Chalukya union, had very close links by marriage 
with the Chalukya house, and there was a free flow of culture 
between their kingdoms. One daughter was abo given in 
marriage to the eastern GafigA king, and a descendant of this 
line, inspired by the traditions of both the kingdoms, intro- 
duced certain Chola motifs into Kalifiga temples built by him. 
For instance, Narasirpha IV introduced at Konarak the wheei- 
and-horae motif that occurs in Darasuram and Chidambarsm, 
the Temple of the Sun at Konarak b built in the shape of an 
enormous many-wheeled chariot, complete with horses. 

The next phase of art, KAkatiya, continues the same style 
with decoration somewhat more ebborated though not to the 
extent of the HoySab sculptures in Mysore. Here abo the 
traditions are more western than eastern Chalukya. In KAka* 
tiya sculpture the fine pillars that gluten like polbhed hom 
have bracket figures in various interesting dance poses re- 
calling similar figures from the Chalukya temple of Kuruvstti 
and from HoySala temples such as those at Belur and Halebid- 
These bracket figures are more elongated and not so profusely 
ornamented as those from the HoySala area, which are some- 
what short and stumpy. A large lintei, found at Warangal and 
now preserved in the National Museum at Delhi b an excellent 
example of typical KAkatfya art (pl. 224). Here the tnakiifa^ 
tora^ motif b most intricately worked, and the figure of dan- 
cing NafeSa b exquisite, as are other fibres in the panel. Other 
gateways found at Warangal show equal grace in their aculp* 
tural work and recall similar medieval gateways with ebboratc 
carving at Dabhoi in Baroda. There are also KAkatiya temple 
in Pabmpet and Hanumakonda, where the same kind of carvin({ 
in Chalukya style occurs; in Hyderabad Sute, at Pillabin*rj^» 
Nagabpad, etc., and in the Palnad area at Macherb, Gurzal*> 
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etc.« carvingi of the KAkatlye period still await study* Some 
K&katlya temples in Hyderabad have not only a high 
and elaborately carved plinth, as in Hoyiala temples, but also 
have carved stone screens and roofs like those of the MahAdeva 
temple at KhAjuraho and others in that vicinity. On the hill 
at Tripurantakam in the Kumool District there is a Siva temple 
with fine KAkatiya carving, and down below, near a temple of 
Durga, there is a group of hero stones, in which sculpture of 
this period abounds, some of them full of life and spirit* A Ma- 
hl^amardinl DurgA (DurgA slaying the devil Mahifa) of exqui- 
site workmanship from the hill temple at Tripurantakam (pl. 225) 
IS a masterpiece of KAkatiya art now in the Madras Museum. 

The next phase of art, under the Reddi>» ri not essentially 
different from the KAkatiya art, which it closely follows in tra- 
dition. In the Palnad area and in and about Guntur there are 
many 14th-century temples wherein the art displayed is of this 
period. The Siva temple at Srisailam in the Kumool District 
underwent many additions and renovations at the hands of 
Reql^i kings. The carving all along the prdkdra (enclosing wall), 
depicting several scenes from the lives of Saiva saints, should 
he assigned to this period, though the sculpture of a princess 
and a standing warrior and other miscellaneous figures in Cha- 
lukya style belong to the KAkatiya period. 

The Vijayanagar emperors ushered in a new phase of art 
which mostly follows the southern traditions. Though in the 
early stages there is much evidence of Chalukya influence in 
the Telugu and Kanarese areas, as at Tadpatri and Bellary, 
as the years rolled by and the entire southern peninsula be- 
came an integral part of the vast dominion, the traditions of 
the southern part began to predominate, with the result that 
Vijayanagar temples, including their gopuras, mandapas, and 
vimanas, were constructed alike almost everywhere. The Vijaya- 
nagar monarchs were great builders. There was intense temple- 
building activity and many great sculptors were perennially 
busy. Among early monolithic sculptures of the Vgayanagar 
period there are such fine examples as the Ga^eia and Nara- 
simha (both mutilated) at Hampi, a fine, huge image of Rafi- 
(^an^tha near the Chakratirtha tank at Tirupati, the marvelous 
representation of Cakrapuru^a close to it, PA^d^uWiga also 
nearby, and a few other sculptures representing dvdrapdUUuu 
and attendants strewn about in Tirupati. In the image of Rafi- 
Ranatha, in a kind of greenish basalt, not only are the features 
exceedingly well carved and the typical ornaments of the period 
well depicted but the Mvatsa mark is also prominently repre- 
sented in the form of a goddess in a triangle; thus the older 
iconographic tradition (see above) merges into the new signifi- 
cance of the triangle. Some of the finest carvings of the early 
Vijayanagar period are from Tadpatri, where, taking a single 
example as typical of the rest, we may consider the beauty 
and grace of the goddess on the makara (GahgA) with the iti- 
labhaHjikd motif (cutting down a branch from a tree) on the 
doorjambs. 

Hampi, the capital of the Vijayanagar emperors, has still 
a number of fine carvings typical of Vijayanagar work in spite 
of the fact that most of the monuments there were razed to the 
Rtound after the battle of Tallikota. In the HazAra RAma 
^<^niple there are many panels representing the story of RAma. 
These closely resemble representations at Penukonda, where 
the temples of Siva and Vi^iju of the same period have scenes 
from the Rdmdyatm, the Bhdgavata-purd^t And stories of the 
^aiva saints. All these carvings are in miniature size. Other 
carvings at Hampi show rows of soldiers on horseback, ele- 
phants in procession, dancers and musicians, and scenes of 
which was a favorite folk art of the |>eriod surviving 
to this day like the classic dance BhArata-nAtyam. 

the temple of Vi^thala at Hampi the sculptor has created 
“ ^nonolithic car (ratha) on wheels, which is one of the most 
beautiful creations of Vijayanagar sculpture and is comparable 

® f^ilar one from the temple at Tadpatri. 

3 'he temple of Virabhadra and RAma at Lepaksi built by 
trupani;ia, a chieftain under the Vijayanagar emperor, contains 
J ^ly^mart^apa (hall, theatre) with fine large sculptures rep- 
l^enting dancing Siva, musical attendants, and nymphs. The 
monolithic Nandi here is among the most important of 


its kind. In the fort of Vellore, one of the most beautiful in 
India, there is a temple of exquisite workmanship in which 
the carving is so rich that it may be considered an epitome of 
Vijayanagar art. The prancing lions and horses that form the 
columns of the beautiful mandapa, the almost alive monkeys 
and doves carved on the mandapa roof, and the rock-cut chains 
that move freely like metal ones are splendid examples of art. 
An exactly similar temple of the same time is that of MArgasa- 
hAyeAvara at Virinchipuram in the vicinity of Vellore. In several 
other places, including Tiruvannamalai, Chidambaram, and Kan- 
chipuram, the Vijayanagar monarchs built several hundred go- 
puras and mandapas with fine carving, and there is probably 
no temple in south India where Vijayanagar art has not been 
added to earher structures. Among the Vijayanagar sculptures 
there are many that represent portraits of donors — the king 
and the noblemen, queens and princesses. This tradition was 
continued by the NAyak kings, the political successors of the 
Vijayanagar monarchs in Madura and 'Fanjorc, and the portrait 
of TinimalanAyak and his queens is a splendid group. 

To understand this later development one should study 
the fine early portrait bronzes; for example, that of Kryt^de- 
varAja and his queens (pl. 226) with their names inscribed 
and that of VenkatapatirAya. These are located in the front 
mandapa of the temple on the hill at Tirupati, where they 
stand with hands clasped in eternal adoration of the Lord of 
the Seven Hills, whom they reverenced all their lives. His 
figure is imprinted on some of their coins, and at the entrance 
of his temple the dhvajastambha (literally, flagpole or standard 
pole), which exemplifies the style of wood carving of the time, 
prominently shows the Varaha crest of the Vijayanagar mon- 
archs. The Vijayanagar period marks the last great phase 
of Andhra art. After it complete degeneration set in, and modem 
art is a miserable parody of earlier classical art. 

Painting. The earliest paintings in India are those of the 
time of the SatavAhanas in Caves IX and X at Ajanta (q.v.). The 
long panel representing the J^£t^(fanta Jdtaka (the jAtaka of 
the six-tusked elephant) is one of the most effective depictions 
of this story, ranking with the most powerful delineations in 
any monument in India. Unfortimately, vandalism has de- 
stroyed a good part of these paintings, so that it is impossible 
to see them clearly without the help of elaborately traced-out 
outlines omitting the scratches that have ruined the panels. 

The turbans, coiffures, and ornaments, the contours of fea- 
tures, dress, and apparel, the poses and arrangement of figures, 
and the details of furniture and architecture in these panels 
closely resemble those of sculpture of the 2d century B.c. from 
other parts of India, as at Bharhut, in the early phase at Ama- 
ravati, at Bhaja, and Sanchi. The necklaces of princes and 
princesses, the feminine coiffure, the dress of the hunter, the 
page boy with his peculiar short shirt, the contours of the 
animals, the simple wicker chair and footrest — all are note- 
worthy for their detail. 

The next phase of painting at Ajanta, under the VAkAfakaa, 
shows the same development from the late SAtavAhana style as 
may be traced in sculpture. In fagt, the profusion and charm 
of VAkAtaka sculpture are reflected even more effectively in 
the colorful episodes of Buddhist Jatakas and portrayals of the 
life of Buddha painted during the period. Of this period, un- 
fortunately, nothing survives in the eastern area, the home- 
land of the Andhras, where the SAtavAhana sway was most 
dominant in its latest phase. 

The eastern Chalukya temples, which are rich in sculpture, 
must have contained painted scenes also, but no trace of them 
can now be discovered. However, we can see classical grace 
from this source in the paintings at Sittanavasal, since this 
is among the earliest temples excavated in the living rock by 
Mahendravarman, who, as noted above, carried Andhra tra- 
ditions farther south. 

The eastern Chalukyas. who had succeeded the Vi^riuku^- 
dins, were in their turn replaced by the KAkatiyas, and we 
find magnificent temples created by them in the Chalukya tra- 
dition. Fortunately at least one panel survives, depicting the 
amrtamantham (preparation of ambrosia) in the temple at 
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Pillalamarri, to give us a taste of what Kftkatlya painting was, 
though compared to the profusion of KAkatlya sculpture this 
is rather meager. At Tripurantakam in the Kumool District, 
the Kiikatiya temple on the hill has some traces of painting quite 
faded and darkened by soot. The Pillalamarri painting recalls 
similar Chalukya sculptured panels representing the favorite 
theme of amrtamanthana. First seen at Udayagiri, near Bhilsa, 
over the entrance of the Gupta cave, this theme is repeated in 
Chalukya temples, beginning with those at Badami, and occurs 
over and over again in later treatments, including decoration 
on K^atlya temple pillars. The representation at Pillalamarri 
is very spirited, showing the daityas (Skr. daitya, demon) on 
one side and adityas (divinities) on the other, the snake as the 
churning string, and Mount Mandara towering in the center 
as churning stick. This is probably a rare painting of the 12th 
century from Andhra territory. 

The traditions of painting were continued by the Vijayanagar 
emperorst and in the heart of their empire, at Hampi, there 
are numerous paintings (notably in the VirOpfik$a temple) 
giving a colorful picture of the life of the time. One scene 
from this temple shows the great teacher Vidyfiranya Sahka- 
racarya moving in a palanquin in procession. There arc similar 
paintings of the period in Sommapalle. 

Of about the same date or slightly earlier are the faded 
but very interesting ceiling paintings from the mandapas of 
the temple by the river at Tadpatri. Here the proportion of 
the figures is sometimes larger, the contours are more perfect 
and lovely, and the skill of the painter is shown at its best. 

In Lepaksi in the Anantapur District, which was a great 
center of pilgrimage and trade in the ViJayanagar period, Vi- 
rupanna and Viranna Niyak, the former as a chief representing 
the emperor, beautified the place by building the temple with 
its splendid dance hall and with paintings. The latter belong 
to the first half of the 16th century and adorn the ceiling of the 
ardhamandapa (PL. 227) immediately adjoining the rarigaman- 
4 apa (pavilion for public spectacles). As these two chieftains 
were devotees of Siva as Virabhadra (creative power), the 
themes are mostly Saivite, but there are also other themes. 

These Vijayanagar paintings may lack the flow and sweep of 
line that characterize the easy and yet majestic contours in 
the Pallava paintings; they may lack the rapid movement, the 
variety of poses, and the detailed ornamentation in Chola paint- 
ings; yet they have a characteristic splendor of color and a styli- 
zation that is not yet too degenerate. Among the scenes arc: 
Siva destroying the demon of ignorance Andhakfisura; ^iva as 
Yogadak^inSmurti, the divine teacher seated on a hillock 
under the sacred tree expounding the mystery of life to sages; 
^iva as Ca^d^^^i^ugraha, the Lord conferring a boon on one 
of his most faithful devotees (in its own way a masterpiece 
comparable with similar versions of this theme from Gangai- 
kondacholapuram and Kanchipuram); Siva as the lovable beggar 
exciting the passion of the saintly women of hermitages (pl. 227); 
Siva in the combined aspect of Harihara (Siva and Vi^nu, the 
protector and the destroyer); Siva as Tripurantaka, the savior 
of the three worlds, assuming the warrior's dlidha attitude 
(a dance figure that represents Siva and symbolizes pride and 
victory) to fight the tripuroB (overpowering demons); and Siva 
as Gaiigftdhara, receiving the heavenly stream on his locks and 
appeasing his angry spouse Pgrvati, who is incensed at the 
prospect of a second wife for her husband. 

Among these paintings at Lepaksi a huge depiction in color 
of Virabhadra in the inner mandapa is a great achievement of 
Vijayanagar painting. The portraits of Viranna and Virupanna, 
the chieftain brothers, are preserved as with their train ^ey 
are shown receiving sacred ashes from a purMta (priest) stand- 
ing before their tutelary deity Virabhadia. 

These paintings of the Vijayanagar period offer excellent 
material for the study of the life and culture of the period, 
since they show minute details of dress, ornaments, architecture, 
furniture, customs and manners, etc. 

The later Nftyak paintings in various other temples in the 
extreme south, as at Madura and Tapjore, only represent a 
continuation of the Vijayanagar traditions found all over their 
huge empire. 
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ANDREA DA PONTEDERA. Architect and sculptor, also 
known as Andrea Pisano [b. ca. 1290; d. (?) 1348 or 1349]. 
Son of a Pisan notary, Ser Ugolino Nini, who ia mentioned in 
documents in 1285, 1302, and 1320 in connection with thr 
Opera del Duomo at Pisa. He is assumed to have been bom 
at Pontedera (Pisa), since the name of his son Nino appears in 
the form ''quondam Magistri Andrce de pontehere." A birth 
date about 1290-95 (and not about 1270, as indicated by Vasari), 
ia now generally postulated. Between Jan. 22, 1329 or 1330 
and Mar. 15, 1335 or 1336, Andrea’s name appears repeatedly 
in documents relating to the bronze door of the Baptistery in 
Florence, which bears the inscription: ANDREAS:ucoLiNi:NiNh 
de;pisis:me fecit:a:d:m:cc(::xxx. On Apr. 26, 1340, he is men- 
tioned as Capwnaestro of the Opera del Duomo in Floicnce. 
Vasari states that Andrea was employed as architect by the Duke 
of Athens; this is uncorroborated, but the thcoiy has been 
advanced that he left Florence on the fall of the Duke of Athens 
in 1343. Between May 14, 1347, and Apr. 26, 1348, his name 
appears on four occasions as Capomaestro of the Cathedral at 
Orvicto; by July 19, 1349, he had been succeeded by his son 
Nino. Though Andrea ia widely assumed to have died in i34® 
or 1349, a document of Oct. 22, 1349, implies that he was stiU 
living at this time, and the earliest reference to his death occun 
in a document of 1358. Vasari, who gives the date of Mdrca^ 
death as 1345, states that he was buried in the Duomo in Flor- 
ence in a grave bearing the epitaph: 

ingenti Andreas iacet hie Pisanus in uma 
msrmore qui potuit spirantes ducers vultus 
et timulscra devins (deum) mediii imponere templis 
ex acre, ex auro esndenti, et pulcro elephsnto. 

Nothing is known of Andrea’s work before 1329-3®* 
described on two occasions in 1335 as **oreficc” (goldsmiWi 
and must therefore have been trained in a metalworker’s stw®*®^ 
Ghiberti states that in his youth Andrea executed **moltiss*® 
cose” for S. Maria della Spina at Piaa; on chronological gic®® 
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this ia unlikely, and none of the external sculptures on S. Maria 
della Spina are related in style to Andrea’s work. The hypoth- 
has also been advanced by Milaneai and others that be- 
fore 1239 he was in contact with the workshop of Maitani at 
Orvieto; there ia no documentary warrant for this view» though 
the contingency cannot be ruled out. A wooden Virgin Annun- 
ciate in the Museo Nazionale at Pisa, dated 1321, has been 
inconclusively ascribed to Andrea by Carli and Valentiner. 

The progress of the first bronze door of the Baptistery in 
Florence is exceptionally richly documented (documents printed 
by Frey, analy^d by Falk). The project for wooden doors 
covered with gilded copper or metal is first heard of in 1322 
but seems to have been superseded in 1329 by a new project 
for doors of solid bronze. In this year a goldsmith, a Piero di 
Jacopo, was despatched by the Arte di Calimala first to Pisa 
“b vedcre quelle che sono in detta citt^ e le ritragga,” and 
then to Venice to search for a master to cast the work. On 
Jan. 13, X329 or 1330, work on the wooden framing was begun, 
and nine days later * 'maestro Andrea d'Ugolino, maestro delle 
portc” started work. By Apr. 2, 1330, "furono finite Ic porte 
di ccra." In view of the short time interval, this document must 
refer to the frame of the door and not to the narrative reliefs. 
On Apr. 27, 1332, there appears the name of a Venetian bell 
founder, Lionardo d’Avanzo, who was responsible for casting 
the door. This document confirms the statement of Villani, 
who served on the committee of the Arte di Calimala appointed 
to supervise the door, that the door was modeled, cleaned, and 
gilded by Andrea Pisano and cast by Venetian craftsmen. 
Work on the first wing was finished by Mar. 24, 1333, and 
the second was gilded by the end of this year. Twenty-four 
lion masks were commissioned from Andrea on Mar. 24, 1333, 
for the framing of the second wing. On Aug. 8, 1335, Andrea 
was instructed to remedy certain flaws in the casting or align- 
ment of the doors; on June 20, 1336, they were weighed; and 
shortly afterward they appear to have been put in place, accord- 
ing to Simone della Toaa “alia porta di mezzo” — that is, in 
the entrance to the Baptistery opposite the Cathedral, where 
they were later replaced by Ghiberti’s first bronze door. The 
names of the goldsmiths Piero di Jacopo, Piero di Donato, and 
Lippo Dini appear as assistants of Andrea in work on the door. 

'rhe statement of Vasari that Giotto prepared “un disegno 
bcllissimo” for the doors is no longer credited. 

Each wing of Andrea’s door contains 14 rectangular reliefs 
(PL. 229). This scheme derives either from Bonanno’s Porta 
di S. Hanieri at Pisa (where the wings contain five pairs of rectan- 
gular reliefs with, at top and bottom, oblong reliefs running 
the whole width of each wing) or from the destroyed Porta 
Regia of the Cathedral. In Andrea’s hands, however, it is in- 
vested with a purely Gothic character; the narrative reliefs 
arc recessed in molded frames between narrow borders deco- 
rated with gilt studs and rosettes, punctuated with lion masks. 
The 28 reliefs also contain interior quadrilobe frames; these 
are of French origin and arc similar to those found at a con- 
siderably earlier date on reliefs in the choir of Notre Dame at 
Paris and elsewhere, as well as in French Gothic metalwork. 
^ he use of these quadrilobes exercised no influence on Andrea’s 
compositional procedure, save in the case of five scenes in a 
landscape setting on the left wing, where the scheme is adapted 
to the surrounding quadrilobe. Elsewhere the containing rec- 
tangle determines the form of the reliefs. 

Of the 14 reliefs on each wing, the upper 10 represent 
scenes from the life of St. John the Baptist, and the lower 
4 show Virtues. The program (for which see Falk and Lanyi) 
ollo^ that of the mosaic scenes from the life of the Baptist 
the interior of the Baptistery, save for the inclusion of the 
scenes of Zacharias bgfort the People, St, John's Head Presented 
0 ncfodioi (pL. 230), and The Baptistes Body Carried by His 
which are omitted in the mosaics. With many of the 
cenes (e.g.j Xhe Annunciation to Zacharias, The Visitation, 

* *30, The Young Baptist Entering the Wilderness, St, John 
Q The BapHm of the Multitude, and The Baptism of 
e tke mosaics offer a direct typological precedent 

n D. Naming rf the Baptist, 

^ 0/ the Bi^st, The Feast of Herod, and The Baptises 
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Head Presented by Salome to Herodias) find their typological 
source in the frescoes by Giotto in the Peruzzi Chapel in 
Sta Croce. Twenty-three of the twenty-eight reliefs rest on 
shallow protruding platforms and arc composed with strong 
vertical and horizontal emphasis. The architectural construc- 
tions arc normally placed on a diagonal, in such a way as to 
establish the spatial content of the scene, and even where the 
elements depend from the mosaics (as in the Visitation), their 
treatment is Giottesque. The grouping of the figures achieves 
the utmost concentration, and in The Young Baptist Entering 
the Wilderness, The Preaching of St. John the Baptist, and The 
Baptism of the Multitude, the diffuse compositions of the mo- 
saics are revised and unified. The three prison scenes, which 
derive neitlicr from Giotto nor from the mosaics, are some 
of the most impressive and ambitious of the cycle. Though 
the repertoire of gesture derives in the main from Giotto, the 
forms retain a linear character, and the narrative technique has 
the intimacy and expressiveiiess peculiar to Andrea Pisano. 

According to the Centiloquio of Antonio Pucci, Andrea as- 
sumed control of the building of the Campanile of the Duomo 
in Florence after Giotto's death in 1336, introducing certain 
improvements or modifications in (riotto’s scheme. It has been 
argued (Nardim) and widely accepted (Lanyi, Poatz) that the 
register of the Campanile, containing niches, and the register 
immediately above it are (.iuc to Andrea. He must also have 
l>een in close touch with Giotto during the building of the 
lower registers and had a large share in the marble reliefs with 
which they are decorated. 'Fhese comprise: (above) 28 reliefs 
with representations of (west) The Seven Planets, (south) The 
Seven Virtues, (east) The Seven Liberal Arts, (north) The Seven 
Sacraments (111, pl. 313); (below) 21 hexagonal reliefs represent- 
ing (west) The Creation of Adam, The Creation of Eve, The Labors 
of Adam and Eve, Jahal, Juhal, Tuhalcatn, and The Drunkenness 
of Noah; (south) Gionitus the Astronomer, House-building, Med- 
icine, Hunting, Weaving (pl. 231), Phoroneus the Ijowgiver, 
and Daedalus; (east) Nat'igation, Hercules and Cacus, Agricul- 
ture (pl. 232), Drama, and The Architect; and (north) The 
Sculptor and The Painter, This scholastic program (for the 
interpretation of which see Schlosser), with its representations 
of the practitioners of the arts, sciences, and works of man, 
is perhaps due to (jiotto. The 28 reliefs in the upper register 
are ascribed by Ghiberti to Andrea; those on the west, south, 
and east sides were perhaps carved in Andrea’s workshop, while 
those on the north side are by Alberto Amoldi. For the much 
superior reliefs in the lower register Andrea was in large part 
responsible. Pucci states that the “ primi intagli ” were made 
by Giotto, and this is corroborated by Ghiberti, who records 
a tradition that “le prime storie . . . furono di sua mano scolpite 
e disegnatc” and that “CJiotto si dice scolpi le prime due storie.” 
Vasari repeats Ghiberti’s statement and adds that “disegnb 
Giotto tutte le .storie chc andavano neH’ornamento.” On the 
respective shares of Giotto and Andrea Pisano in the carvings, 
a wide variety of view has been expressed. Thus it has been 
claimed (Schlosser) that all the reliefs on the west side, the 
Gionitus of the south, and the Architect, Sculptor, and Painter 
were carved by Andrea Pisano or his assistants from Giotto’s 
cartoons. The only admissible test of authorship is the relation 
of the compositions to those of the bronze door. If the evidence 
for Giotto’s intervention be accepted, this can be most readily 
presumed in the Tubalcain, where the forms are more ample 
and the design is firmer than in the relief of The Painter 
or in The Naming of the Baptist and St, John Visited by His 
Disciples (pl. 230) on the bronze door, and more tentatively 
in the Navigation and Agriculture, Andrea seems to have been 
responsible for the design and execution of the fmt five re* 
liefs on the west side, the Weaving, Hunting, and Daededus on 
the south, the Hercules and Cacus on the east, shd both reliefs 
on the north. The remaining seven reliefs appear to have been 
carved by two or more assistants from his designs. The compo- 
sitions have the same rectilinear character as those of the bronze 
door, and where interiors are shown, use is once more made of 
a horizontal pladform which neutralizes the lower part of the 
hexagonal field. The properties set on the platform (e.g., the 
seat and easel of the painter, the seat and bench of the sculptor, 
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and the loom of tlie weavers) are again designed to establish 
a space illusion within the reliefs. In certain of the reliefs 
(c.g., the Jubal) the effect achieved is one of unprecedented 
naturalism. By virtue of their medium and superior scale, the 
Campanile reliefs exercised greater influence than those of the 
bronze door and in the early 15th century supplied a point of 
departure for the relief style of Nanni di Banco. 

Eight of the sixteen niches in the third register of the Cam- 
panile contoined statues (now in the Museo dcU’Opera del 
Duomo) associable with Andrea or his workshop. These repre- 
sent 5 o/omofi(PL. 233), David, the Erythraean Sibyl, the Tiburtine 
Sibyl (PL. 233), and four prophets. In the absence of documents 
and of authenticated sculptures by Andrea on a comparable 
scale, the attribution of these figures is debatable. The four 
prophets are much inferior to the remaining figures, which 
are connected in type with figures in the carvings beneath and 
on the bronze door. Andrea was certainly responsible for the 
conception, and probably also for the execution, of the latter 
figures, which are planned as reliefs with a flat frontal plane, 
and in which the drapery forms of the carvings in the lower 
register are expanded to the scale of life-size statuary. Two 
marble statuettes of Christ and S. Reparata in the Museo del- 
rOpera del Duomo (perhaps from a complex in the Baptistery 
or Duomo) conform closely to the style of the bronze door and 
the Campanile reliefs. 

The single documented work by Andrea at Orvieto is a 
marble Mouth formerly over the Porta di Postierla of the Ca- 
thedral, of which the Virgin and Child and two headless angels 
are in the Museo delPOpera del Duomo. Before the central 
figure was associated with the appropriate documents (Lanyi, 
Cellini), which prove it to have been act up in the early months 
of 1348, it was widely ascribed to Andrea’s son Nino. The 
distinction between the late work of Andrea and the early work 
of Nino is the central problem of Andrea’s final phase. The 
Madonna appears to have been carved in Pisa, and it is generally 
supposed that between 1343, the presumed terminal date of 
his activity in Florence, and 1347, when his name appears at 
Orvieto, Andrea was working in his native town. To this period 
belongs the tomb of Simone Saltarclli (d. 1342) in S. Caterina 
at Pisa. 'Fhe attribution to Andrea of the Orvieto Madonna 
presents considerable difficulties, and it is possible that we have 
here to do with a figure executed in Andrea’s workshop by 
Nino Pisano. It has been argued (Becherucci, Valcntiner) 
that two more important works, the Madonna del Latte for- 
merly in S. Maria della Spina at Pisa and the Madonna and 
Child with SS. Peter and John the Baptist from the altar of this 
church (Mus. Naz., Pisa), are inseparable in style from the 
Orvieto Madonna and are also works by Andrea and not Nino 
Pisano, to whom they are traditionally ascribed. The Madonna 
on the Saltarelli monument, the Orvieto Madonna, and the 
works from S. Maria della Spina are evidently by a single artist 
but afe more readily explained as an early phase of Nino than 
as a late phase of Andrea Pisano. A lunette of St. Martin and 
the Beggar on S. Martino, Pisa, is related to the Campanile 
carvings and may have been executed by Andrea after 1343. 

Andrea Pisano is in some respects the most important sculp- 
tor active in Florence in the 14th century. In the bronze door 
of the Baptistery Giotto’s compositional and narrative prin- 
ciples are for the first time adapted to relief sculpture, and for 
this reason it forms a landmark in the development of sculptural 
style. 

Since the publication of the elaborate account of Andrea’s 
work in the second edition of Vasari’s Lives, his significance 
has been generally acknowledged, but he remains a mysterious 
artist, the limits of whose personality are still unclear. Neither 
his relation to Giotto on the bronze door and the Campanile 
carvings nor his later relation to Nino has been satisfactorily 
explained. In contradistinction to his predecessor in work on 
the Baptistery, Tino di Camaino, Andrea was a classicist, in 
whose hands Gothic sculptural style took on the character it 
was to retain in Florence for the remainder of the century. 
For our knowledge of Andrea as architect we are dependent 
solely on the section of the Campanile for which he appears 
to have been responsible, and the detailed account of his archi- 


tectural activity given by Vasari (cf. Kallab) is generally 
discredited. 
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llluatrationa: pls. 228-233. 

ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO. Painter, bom about 1421 
m Castagno, a village on the western slopes of Mount Faltcrona, 
he died of the plague in Florence in Aug. 19, 1457, and was 
buried in the church of SS. Annunziata. It was formerly be- 
lieved probable that he was bom in Corella, in the district of 
S. Martino (G. Poggi, RArte, 1929); there his father, Bartolo, 
was listed in a document along with his family, which consisted 
of his wife, Andrea, and two younger children, Simone and 
Ginevra. Actually this document is a copy of an original one 
dated 1427* It has been established by recent research (A. M. 
Fortuna, Andrea del Castagno, 1957, Florence, republished all 
the documents concerning the painter, with numerous additions) 
that Bartolo originally came from Castagno, where he owned 
property ; he had gone to Corella with his family to escape the war 
between Florence and the Visconti family (1425-28) and later 
returned to his native village. The actual date of Andrea’s birth, 
fixed by Poggi at about 1423, has been put back to about 1421- 

The known dates in Castagno’s life are the following: In 
1442, together with Francesco da Faenza, he frescoed the ceiling 
of the S. Tarssio Chapel in the Church of S. Zaccaria in Venice. 
This work is dated and bears the name of Andreas de Florentia, 
together with that of his coworker (G. Fiocco, II Marstocco, 1920) 
On Feb. 26, 1444, Castagno was paid 50 lire for a cartoon of 
the Deposition, executed in glass by Angiolo di Lippo for an 
oculus in the drum of the dome of the Cathedral at Florence 
(G. Poggi, // Duomo di Firenze, Berlin, 1912, doc. 762). On 
May 30 of the tame year he was inscribed in the Guild of Doctors 
and Apothecaries. Also for the Cathedral he painted the lily 
of Florence between two putti and an Agnus Dei above an organ 
whose capitals he gilded. For these small commissions he was 
paid on Feb. 28 and on Dec. 19, 1446 (Poggi, op. cit., p- 2771 
docs. 1387 and 1390). On Nov. 20, 1449, Castagno was commis- 
sioned to paint an altarpiece for the Church of S. Miniato fra le 
Torri in Florence (demolished), and was paid 104 lire on Apr. 20 
and again on July 6, 1450(0. H. Giglioli, RArte, 1905). The altar- 
piece was rediscovered in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin 
(G, Gamba, RArte, 1910) but disappeared during World War H- 

From January, 1451, to September, 1453, having received 
various payments totaling 100 florina (Giglioli, RArte, 19^$)* 
he continued work on frescoes by Domenico Veneziano and 
Piero della Franceaca in the Chapel of S. Egidio in Florence. 
There he painted three episodes of the life of the Virgin; the 
Annunciation, the Presentation in the Temple, and the Dor- 
mition, all aubsequently destroyed. Since Castagno was iH 
in 1454^ Alessio Baldovinetti filled in the color on a " 1 ^ 
panel” representing hell, ”with nuuiy nudes and infernal furies, 
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drawn by Castagno, who waa due to receive 40 lire when the 
^ork waa completed on June 16 (A. Baldovinetti, Ricordi, 
cd. O. Poggi, Florence, 1909). In 1455 he executed, for the 
Orlando de' Medici Chapel in the SS. Annunziata, a fresco 
depicting Lazarus, Martha, and Mary Magdalene, which has 
since been lost. For this work he received 11 large florins in 
three installmenti — July 3, Aug. a, and Aug. 9 — from the 
Convent of the Serviti. This sum also covered payment for 
“an angel above in the tabernacle,’* probably in the frame- 
work (C. von Fabriezy, RepfKw, 1902, and Poggi, RArte, 1906). 
He was paid 24 gold florins for painting the equestrian portrait 
of Niccolb da Tolentino (pl. 246) in 1456, commissioned on 
Oct. 19 of the preceding year to honor the captain of the Flor- 
entines at the Battle of S. Romano. For this he received the 
balance of 65 lire and 4 soldi on Mar. 1 (G. Gaye, Carteggio 
inedito d*artiiti, I, Florence, 1839). Finally, in 1457, he painted 
a Last Supper, also lost, for the refectory of the Hospital of 
S. Maria Nuova, for which he was owed 18 soldi on May 10, 
three months before his death (Poggi, RArte, 1906). Casugno’s 
wife died of the plague eleven days before his death; he owed 
10 florins to the goldsmith Forzore di Nicol6 Spinelli and an 
additinal 10 florins to the painter Ventura di Moro (G. Gronau, 
RArte, 1932). Additional minor details can be found in G. Mi- 
lanesi (GiorfiaU storico degU archivi toscani, VI, 1862) and For- 
tuna (op. cit.). 

These are the established dates. In addition, it is known 
that a painter, Andrea — not conclusively identifled as Ca- 
stagno — was paid 5 florins on Apr. 30, 1444, for a portrait 
of Leonardo Bruni, who died on Mar. 8 of that year. The por- 
trait was done for the oflice of the Proconsul of the Guild of 
Notaries and Judges and was placed next to the paintings of 
Salutati and Claudiano, painted by Ambrogio di Valdese. It 
18 also reported that Andrea painted the Three Virtues '*in 
spallit ra Audientiae maioris" for the Proconsul by the end of 
March, 1447 (Poggi, RArte, 1927. and Fortune, op. cit.). It 
has not been established whether Castagno is the Andreino da 
Firenze who was engaged in decorative work in the Vatican 
from Sept. 26 to Oct. 13, 1454 (£. Milntz, Les arts d la cour 
des papes, 1, Paris, 1878), 

The figures of the hanged men on the facade of the Palazzo 
del Podesti, representing the traitors to Florence after the 
Battle of Anghi^ (June 29, 1440), were Castagno's first work 
and earned him the nickname of **Andrein degli Impiccati.” 
These figures, later destroyed, indicate that early in his career 
he became an expert mural painter. Two years later, in S. Zac- 
caria at Venice, the frescoes of the four Evangelists with Zach- 
anas and John on either side of God the Father (pls. 234, 
235) reveal a free spatial handling and a physical vigor that 
relates them to Donatello's sculpture. The fibres, resting on 
clouds against an azure background, each isolated in the vaulting 
of the chapel, recall the early Lippi in their contrasts of light 
and shadow; and the concentrated energy in the fierce heads 
with their flashing eyes makes the figures more akin to those 
of Cimabue than to Masaccio’s thoughtful and restrained render- 
inR of the Apostles in S. Maria del Carmine. Castagno’s mastery 

light had at this point achieved a full plastic realization, 
evidenced throughout, except in the figure of St. John the 
l^vangclist, which is softer in its pictorial rendering and perhaps 
carried out by another and after a cartoon by Castagno. Although 
Castagno’s hand is evident throughout the nugor portion of the 
frescoes, some minor parts suggest the collaboration of Fran- 
cesco da Faenza, working in the style of the master. 

Castagno’s ^t period also includes the mural painting 
removed from the chapel in the Costello del Trebbio (Valle 
^cci) and now in the Contini Bonacossi Collection in Florence, 
^uch in the manner of Paolo Uccello, space in defined by 
perspective, while Angelico is suggested in the sweetness of 

Madonna, The twin suppliants, Niccolb and Oretta di 
icro de’ Pazzi, bom in 1437, reveal the artist’s interest in por- 
troiture and suggest 1443 as the approximate date of the work. 

The Cn^fixioH in the cloister of the Church of S. Maria 
cgli Angeli (pl. 234), which follows these works of the form- 
® period, shows a more coherent, established style. The 
‘cenc is placed between fluted pilasters, like Masaccio's Trinity, 


and echoes his work; it is strongly plastic in style and possesses 
a new moral elevation, particularly in the solid, immobile Christ. 
For the 1444 cartoon of a Deposition, planned for one of the 
eight circular stained-glass windows of the Cathedral at Flor- 
ence, Castagno emphasized the horizontality of the dead 
Christ in contrast to the vertical figure of the Virgin. The 
rnonumental and powerfully foreshortened figures are remi- 
niscent of the voluminous contei iporary works of Paolo Uccello 
and of Donatello’s grandiose tondo of the Coronation. Indeed, 
Castagno was in competition with Uccello and Donatello, as 
well as Ghiberti, all of whom v^cre coworkers on this project. 

Between about 1445 and 1450, Castagno worked on the 
cycle of the Passion of Christ in the refectory of the Bene- 
dictine convent of S. Apollonia (pls. 238, 240, 242-245). This 
was preceded, however, l y a Pietd in the lunette of the convent 
door. Reverting to the iconography of the “Man of Sorrows,’’ 
the Pietd is seen on a sarruphagus between two angels, obliquely 
foreshortened so as to obtain the greatest spatial depth without 
altering the balance of the groupings. Variety in arrangement 
gives vitainy to the figures in a theme which was treated both 
earlier and later by Donatello and from whic^ many works 
of the Paduan and Venetian painters derive. 

Castagno’n work was based on a preliminary sketch drawn 
directly on rough plaster, with several successful variations, 
following the medieval technique of fresco painting. The 
•ket^h, executed in a red pigment known as “sinopia,” was 
discovered in 1951. On the back wall of the refectory arc three 
dramatic episodes of the Passion, with the central scene, the 
Crucifixion, dominating the two sides on which are painted the 
Resurrection and the Entombment against a large unifying land- 
scape of desolate, rolling hills (pl. 242). The dominance of the 
Crucifixion follows the usual Renaissance practice of changing 
the chronological sequence of the Biblical story. The powerful 
Christ on the cross (pl. 243), strictly geometric in its over-all 
modeling, harmonizes with the two coherent and compact 
groups at its base. A full, calm light softens the sharp contrasts 
characteristic of Castagno, probably as a result of contact with 
Piero della Francesca and Domenico Veneziano, who took part 
in painting the lost frescoes of S. Egidio. At the same time, 
six hovering angels, who with the landscape contribute to the 
unity of the whole, emerge dramatically into the foreground, 
amid a violent pluv of light, as if they were cast in metal. 
The foreshortened Entombment has unusual dramatic vigor, and 
the Resurrection, Giottesque in the landscape and guards but 
otherwise characteristically Renaissance, indudes a Redeemer 
broadly rendered in which the same diffused light and clear 
coloring, probably again influenced by Piero and Veneziano, 
soften the metallic modeling often seen in Castagno. 

Following the removal of these much deteriorated frescoes, 
done partially in a form of tempera, a large part of the ainopia 
sketches (pl. 244) were surprisingly uncovered, revealing that 
Castagno used both the old technique and that of pouncing, 
traces of which can be seen in the radiant head of the res- 
urrected Christ. These drawings represent a completely un- 
known aspect of the painter. On occasion, with shadows 
strongly emphasized, as in a woodcut, and with their bold 
energy of design and vitality in handling, these fresh and 
spontaneous sketches not only illustrate the genesis of the final 
work but aid in the reconstruction of lost sections. On the lower 
part of the wall the master carried out a large Last Supper 
(pls. 238, 242) stretching the length of the refectory wall so 
that the light coming from the right of the observer would 
unify it with the upper stories. Unfortunately, however, the 
surface of this fresco has been dimmed by oil and glue stains. 

The Last Supper, in relation to preceding Giottesque iconog- 
raphy, assumes preeminent value for its architectutal con- 
struction in an impeccable Renaissance perspective joined with 
Donatellian embelltshmenta. An unusual and rich polychrome 
of shining marble is so placed that it underscores the plasticity 
of Christ and the Aposdes, who remain, as though action and 
animation had been suspended, at the moment when Judas, 
seated opposite them (John 13: 21-27), receives the piece of 
bread. The lifelike, seemingly frozen figures, creating an effect 
that was to be exploited with deleterious results by other artists, 
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are separated from one another — set off, so to speak, in the 
light of their monumental existence — to the extent of being 
misleadingly suggestive of Caravaggio. 

The Portrait of a Gentleman (Mellon Coll., Nat. Gall., 
Washington, D.C.) is related to the Last Supper in S. Apol- 
Ionia as much for its bold conception as for the prominent 
and definite features of the resolute face. 

The altarpiece for S. Miniato fra le Torri (pl. 241), depict- 
ing the Assumption of the Virgin with four angels, St. Julian, 
and St. Miniatus (1444-50), suggests, through a softening and 
idealization of the formal values, a classical tendency that 
established itself in Florence in the mid- 15th century. The 
corporeal energy already noted is not diminished, however, 
in the twisted upward movement of the Virgin. And the angels, 
although delicate, vibrate with the nervous line of contour 
and, with their fluttering drapery, anticipate the aspirations of 
younger painters such as Pollaiuolo. 

Certaifi analogous tendencies to movement appear in the 
contemporary leather shield (pl. 239) depicting the victorious 
David (Widener Coll., Nat. Gall., Washington, D.C.). A similar 
idealization of this period is the angel bearing the crown and 
palm to the young martyr in the St. Sebastian (Met. Mus., New 
York), finished by an apprentice and probably the archetype 
for noted works by Botticelli and Pollaiuolo. 

Toward 1450 the master tried his hand at decoration of 
a secular nature. For a great hall in the Villa Carducci in Sof- 
fiano he painted statuary figures of illustrious men and women 
(pl. 245), seen from below in classical rectangular niches 
partitioned by ornamented pilasters, perhaps a reminiscence 
of Masaccio's St. Ivo for the Badia in Florence. Whereas such 
figures as the Cumaean Sibyl, Queen Esther, and Queen Tomyris 
were taken from medieval literature, the heroes of those legends 
were replaced, in accord with humanistic ideas, by six figures 
ranged next to the heroines: Pippo Spano, Farinata degli Uberti, 
Niccolo Acciaioli, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio — the men 
who made Florence great. Next to these figures, which are 
aligned on a long wall, a fresco was uncovered in 1949 depicting 
Adam and Eve (the latter well preserved), on a short wall by a 
door. Eve’s posture is rendered with a very strong feeling for 
space. Above the same door is a Virgin, shown half length, 
with Child, between two angels holding a canopy, a scheme 
that was to be employed by Piero della Francesca in the Ma- 
donna and Two Angels at Monterchi. Thus Castagno intended 
to link the progenitors of man and the idea of original sin to 
the concept of redemption, celebrating human activity in its 
highest aspects. This concept was to be worked out in frescoes 
on the other two walls. 

Castagno’s straightforward nature, which stemmed from 
his rustic, mountain background, was moderated by the cultural 
climate of his time. In the portraits of illustrious men such 
as Dante and Petrarch, whose iconography was established, 
the a^ist refrained from special psychological effects. In fact, 
being a fresco painter who knew his cruft well, he disciplined 
his articulated forms within geometric regularities derived from 
Paolo Uccello, in order to bring out their mass. Yet he drew 
upon one of his favorite sources in the stance of Pippo .Spano, 
taken from Donatello’s St. George\ and he used the Paduan 
school for analogous solutions, such as the sinuous Madonna 
and energetic Child. 

In this work, notable even from a decorative viewpoint, 
since the framework anticipates later developments in the 
science of perspective, the execution of the architectural elements 
was left mainly to assistants. And in the Frieze of Putti with 
Garlands, two of these little Herculean putti, sensuous and 
torpid, reveal the hand of two different and inferior craftsmen. 

Unfortunately, the three frescoes of S. Egidio no longer 
exist; Vasari assures us that they were memorable. The two 
painted after 1451 mark the beginning of Castagno’s most 
advanced period. A fragment in the Da Gagliano Chapel in 
SS. Annunziata depicts a powerful St. Julian and a robust 
Christ (pl. 235), their bodily mass weighing heavily against 
a compact green landscape, which, compared to the wide, 
desolate ones of the preceding period, is reminiscent of the 
thick woods and the houses with long, sloping roofs of the artist’s 


native Falterona. The landscape also illustrates the convenion 
of St, Julian, who is seen in the background kneeling before a 
small mountain chapel. 

In the fresco The Trinity (pls. 236, 237), with St. Jerome 
and two female saints, in the Girolamo Corboli Chapel of 
SS. Annunziata, a sketchy landscape is suggested. The vision 
of the Trinity amid contrasting rays of light dominates the 
scene, and the monumental crucifix, foreshortened with a 
skill worthy of Paolo Uccello, creates an impression of vast- 
ness. St. Jerome, even in foreshortening, lias a rough realism 
in his weather-beaten face that stands out in its heroic passion 
and force, commensurate with the invincible strength of the 
lion accompanying him. The two hermit saints who flank 
Jerome (the Mary Magdalene making a Donatellian gesture) 
have, if not so much burning vitality, an equal spiritual signifi- 
cance. In this clear definition of character, rendered with a 
quick brushstroke although done in tempera, and possessing 
the finesse characteristic of the artist, Castagno 's realism harmo- 
nizes with that of Donatello's late period. 

In 1456 Castagno executed the equestrian portrait of Nic- 
C0I6 da Tolcntino (pl. 246). In comparison to the acUacent 
portrait of Giovanni Acuto (Sir John Ilawkwood) by Paolo 
Uccello, massive but static in its splendid volumes, Castagno's 
fresco, similarly placed in space, emanates a powerful energy 
in the modeling, the sliarp contrasts, the numerous details of 
form, and the brilliant highlights that correspond to the final 
Donatellian manner, reflected here in every detail, even in the 
two active putti carrying shields. 

Castagno's activity ended with the Crucifixion (pl. 240), 
removed from the Convento degli Angeli and now in the refec- 
tory of S. Apollonia. The nude Christ, muscular but heroic, 
dominates the four mourning figures, among which the Virgin, 
emaciated, with harsh facial lines, seems to foreshadow the 
expressionism of the Ferraresc. 

Other lesser works are also worthy of consideration: a Cruci- 
fixion (Nat. Gall., London) and a Resurrection (Frick Coll., 
New York), both parts of a predella once joined to a much- 
restored Flagellation (Berenson Coll., Florence) and perhaps to 
a iMst Supper (Nat. Gall., Edinburgh). All these works throw 
light on the activity of the artist’s workshop about 1450. The 
two panels have, in fact, been attributed to Pollaiuolo. 

The collaborators on the frescoes were all artists of secondary' 
quality. But Castagno’s example, by its dynamic formalism, 
was to influence even Veneziano’s late activity (the St. Francis 
and John the Baptist in Sta Croce) and to some extent the figure 
style of Peselhno, Baldovinctti, and Ghirlatidajo. His linear 
quality, which both limited and accentuated mass, was to 
inspire the more expressive and dramatic line of Antonio del 
Pollaiuolo as well as that of V'errocchio, which became taut and 
energetic in its function, and of Botticelli, which aimed at a 
poetry of musical rhythms. Finally, the heroic force of Ca- 
stagno’s masses was to be studied by Michelangelo. 

Castagno’s tortured treatment of form, based on drawing 
and chiaroscuro, had a decisive influence on the Venetians of 
the Paduan school: on Mantegna and his companions — Pizzolo, 
Ansuino da Forli, and Bono da Ferrara — in the Ovetari Chapel 
in Padua; and on those two great F’errarese painters, Cosimo 
’'Pura and Francesco del Cosaa. Thus the historical importance 
of the artist goes beyond the Florentine school. 

The essential characteristics of Castagno have been de- 
fined indirectly in the examination of his works, which created 
in plastic form mainly "taciturn and perverse individuals 
— except when the subject matter minimized such qualities -- 
"imbued with an energy more latent than actual because it 
does not burst forth into drama but remains, as if unsatisfied 
and tortured because of a deep-seated gloominess of feeling, 
prisoner of the soul as form is of matter. Indeed, his style 
confonned to the sincere but shy nature of the mountainew 
(M. Salmi, Paolo Uccello, Andrea del Castagno, Domenico Ve^ 
neziano, 2d ed., Milan, 1938). 

Sources and criticism. That Castagno was fully oppreciat^ 
in his own century is shown by Cristoforo Landino’s comments^ 
on The Divine Comedy, in which he praised the artist's spontaneity 
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and vigor as a draftsman, his great ability at foreshortening, and his 
efforts toward plasticity. Antonio Filarete and Giovanni Santi also 
mentioned his fame. The list of his works, first compiled by Fran- 
cesco Albertini in 1510, contained a mixture of criticism with bio- 
graphical and pseudobiogruphical data. Antonio Billi and the Ano- 
nimo Gaddiano described Castagno as a shepherd buy who drew 
sheep on rocks in his native mountains and was discovered and edu- 
cated by a master in Florence, much as, according to Ghiberti, Cimabue 
had discovered Giotto. Castagno was described as the murderer of 
Domenico Veneziano in a slanderous legend that sprang up be- 
cause of a similarity in names, was taken up by Vasari, and was 
disproved in the 19th century by Gaetano Milanesi through liia 
research in the archives {Giomale storico degU archivi lotcanit VI, 
1H62) and his notation on Vasari (JLs Vite^ Milanesi ed., 11 , Florence, 
1878). In his Lives Vasari increased the list of Caatagno's works 
and amplified the biographical data (combining it with the life of 
Veneziano) and took up the circumstances of the artist’s discovery. 
He mentioned the story of the discovery of Castagno not only in his 
life of Giotto but also in the biography of Sansovino in the first edition 
and in that of Beccafumi in the second. In Vasari’s biography of 
Castiigno, the motif of the discovery is preceded by a pitiful account 
of the presumed death of the artist's father (actually he outlived 
Iu8 son), whereupon Andrea was taken by an uncle and settled, with 
the help of Demardetto dc’ Mcdici, in the house of one of the best 
artists in Florence. Although Vasari insisted that Castagno's character 
was quiirrelHume, envious, and even diabolical, to the point of pub- 
lishing in his first edition a fantastic and infamous epitaph in Latin 
verse, he did justice to his love for art when he narrated that Ca- 
siagno, on seeing a peasant paint a tabernacle, discovered his "burn- 
ing dcHirc” for art and began, "on walls and on stone, with pieces 
of cliarcoal or with his knife point, to scratch and to draw animals 
and human figures,” to the amazement of the valley people And 
V.isari did understand the painter's value as a designer and the 
inidiU (if color resulting from his efforts toward plasticity. Neverthe- 
less, Vasari did not confnint the problem of Castagno’s artistic ilc- 
velopment. This was first considered by F. Buldinucci (Nnthie dn 
firo/esson del ditegno, III, Florence, 1728) — who, incidentally, in 
representing Castagno as a pupil of Masaccio, studying in the Hran- 
cjcci Chapel in the Carmine, Florence, recorded an inscription 
formerly on the altarpiecc of S. Miniato fra Ic Torn This view 
was repeated by Luigi Lanzi {Storm ptUorica deiritalia, I, Bassanu, 
1795), who relied on Vasari for the remainder of Castagno's history. 

In the 19th century, art history concerning Castagno was divided 
into three c4itcgories: documentary research, literary invcstig.ition, 
and pure criticism. The first to rectify or to complete i Mh-century 
sources, both for biographical details and for the works themselves, 
were G. Gaye, CL Milanesi. and E. MUntz. This work has been 
continued in this century by CL von Fabnezy, O. H. Giglioli, G. Poggi, 
Cl. Gronau, and A, M. Fortuna. 

Although some of the works mentioned in the sources have dis- 
iiPF»carcd — in addition to those cited, there w'as a Flagellation, highly 
praised by Vasari — other notable paintings have been recovered. 
Thus, in 1H47 the major portion of a fresco cycle was discovered 
in the hall of Villa Pandolfini, formerly Villa Carducci, in Soffiano, 
on tht outskirts of Florence. Sections had been removed at various 
tinies, but conspicuous remains were found in situ that permitted 
II reconstruction of the whole (M. Salmi, Paolo Uccello, Andrea del 
('iistagno, Domenico Venetiano, 1938, pi. 147). This work was intc- 
Rriitc(i in 1948 with other discoveries, among them a figure of Eve 
(M. Salmi, BArte, 1950). CHher finds include the uncovering m 
1 1^90 of the fresco The Trinity (pls. 236, 237) in the Girolamo Corboli 
Chapel in the SS. Annunziata (E. Bruckhaus, Ricerche sopra alcuni 
cdpolavori di arte fiorentina, Milan, 1902); the rediscovery in the 
church of the Christ and St. Julian fresco in the Da Cvogliano 
fhaiKl (c,. Poggi, HArte, 1906); the identification of the altarpiecc 
foni S. Miniato fra le Torri; and the recovery, about 1892, of the 
|hrec scenes from the Passion of Christ in the refectory of S. Apol- 
onia. The removal of these last in 1953 revealed Castagno as a power- 
lUl by virtue of the splendid sinopta sketches uncovered 

Salmi, BArte, 1954). 

Criticism, which has matured slowly where Castagno is concerned 
it often coincided with literary research, has assayed the 
artistic values of the master in various writings. In the 19th century, 
A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcas^lle (A New History of Painting in 
Ixmdon, 1864; zd ed., cd. R. Langton Douglas and G. dc 
th* lA>ndon, 1911, pp. 126-37) saw Castagno formed by 

influences of Paolo Uccello and the Pesellos. But they misundcr- 
th f ^^®*^-tinknown personality of Giuliano Pesello and ignored 
with r ^ Francesco Pesello was contemporary, or almost so, 
gg ^ Castagno. Considering the artist the creator of a vulgar realism, 
( 7 %e Florentine Painters of the Renaisscmcet I.K)ndon and 
always seem to understand his poetic 
«C8. He notes Castagno's technical ability but judges the painter 


a superficial celehratoi of brute force and appreciates only the cycle 
in the Villa Cerducoi for its power, nobility, and beauty — that ia, 
for its classical ovcrtonch. Seeing Castagno as influenced by Paolo 
Uccello and by Donateilu, Berensun nevertheless ends by considering 
him the most noteworthy personality of the generation following Ma- 
saccio. In substance, (J. H. Gigliob agrees with this criticism {Em~ 
porium, 1905); he concludes that t.a^ragno’s impulsive spirit sought 
for a union with the classical feeling of humanism. A more profound 
insight 18 found in 11 . Thodc {Fesi\chnft fur Otto Benndorf, Vienna, 
1898), who, in ascribing to Castagno the mosaic depicting the Dor- 
mition in the Mascoli Chapel in St. Murk’s in Venice, points out die 
sense of torment urul tension in tb.t* large and bony figures of the 
artist. This mosaic was attributcfl by A. Venturi {Stona dell* arte 
ttaliafui, VII, Milan, 1914) »nd others to Mantegna, but Valentiner 
regards it as C.astagno’s. E. Schaeffer {Das Museum, Vll; ThB, 19, 
1912) lollowed bv praising the nrtist and specifying the formative 
elements in his pcasantliki and monumental art, which was pre- 
eminent for Its attempt at a colonstic and perspective "evolution.” 
Schaellcr related Castagno to Masaccio for composition and model- 
ing, in an equilibrium bctvieen lights and shadows, anJ to Dona- 
tello (repeating Bermson) for impassioned expression. W. Wald- 
Hchmidt's bunic monograph {Andrea del Castagno, Berlin, 1900) brings 
out, by reason of a connection with Donatello and contributions 
from Masaccio and Paolo Ucielln, the sense of cabu operating in 
Castagno’s maturity and the imtiu^sioned tone of his last period, 
as well as the |)arafnt>Litit influcncci he exercised on Mantegna and 
on the Fcrrarcsc. 

Although Castagno is n<'' ; considered one of the pillars of Ren- 
uissant c painting, F. Altai {JhbPreussKSaminl, XLVI, 1925) has 
tried in vain to place him ir. the late Gothic period, although he notes 
the resemblance of tlic artist's later style to that of Donatello. 
C. Gamba (El, 111 . 1929) is somewhat unclear in his thinking when 
he describes us "fulklikc" the formal element in Masaccio, which 
carries over into the more dramatic aspects of Castagno's work, as 
opposed to th»* ideal element seen m Angelico, Pcscllino, and Be- 
nozzo. K 1. Suter {ThB, 1932), maintaining that Pesello painted 
part of Paolo Schiavo’s frescoes in the Collogiata di Castiglione 
( Mona, sees the creator of these paintings as Schiavo’s master. (Caval- 
cascllr is responsible for the hypothesis that Castagno was u disciple 
of the Pesellos). G. Sinibaldi {L'Arte, 1933) hnds in the three stones 
of the Passion in S. Apollonia "rough, insimctive strength,” tempered 
by a refined luminism derived from Piero della Francesca. And 
R. Deusch (Pantheon, 1934) divides Castagno's work into three periods 
— youthful, mature, and late — in an unacceptable chronology', 
adding some unconvincing attributions. Salmi (op. cit.; maintains 
that Castagno was formed in the school of Fra Lippo Lippi, after 
an initial apprenticeship to some secondary painters. P. Bargcllini 
{Via Lorga, Florence. iv4o) has presented a skillful portrait of Ca- 
stagno. G. M. Richter’s study {Andrro del Castagno, Chicago, 1943), 
produced for a popular audience, proposes on literary grounds the 
following: Castagno’s apprenticeship, suggested bv Salmi as having 
been with an artist of Paolo Schiavo's caliber, to Schiavo himself, 
with whom he .supposedly worked in the Collegiatu di Castiglione 
Glona in 1439: the artist’s collaboration on the Trcbbio fresco with 
a painter of more archaic stvie; and the attribution to Castagno of 
the Poggtbonsi Triptych (Duveen Coll., New York). This triptych 
IS, instead, the work of an eclectic Florentine who ow'cd a great deal 
to Castagno and whom ]>onghi calls "I'hc Master of Pratovccchio.” 

The list of works compiled by L. Bcrti and his painstaking essay 
must also be mentioned {Cat. della Mostra di quattro Maestri del 
primo Rinasctrrtento, Florence, 1954)- An even more up-to-date 
account of thi artist has been written by Manta Ilorstcr {Wallraf- 
Richartz Jhb., 1953 and 195s)- In her first article, having indicated 
the sources of the frescoes in Venice (Donatello, Masaccio, and Lippi), 
the author make^ :i minute analysis of the works, including the altar- 
piece for S. Miniato fra Ic Torri, following Salmi’s chronology. In 
the second, on the period from the cycle in the Villa Carducci to the 
now-detached Crucifixion of S. Apollonia, she adds perceptive, 
accurate details about the draftsman, to w'hom she attributes the 
drawings of two nudes in the Uffizi (no E), ascribed to the school 
of Pollaiuolo but weaker than the ainopia sketch. In concluding, 
she places rightly in opposition to Antal — the accent on the 
Masaccio-Donatello tic and on the contribution of Castagno to the 
development of the new monumental style in the West whi%^h cul- 
minated in Michelangelo. 

Celebrations were held in honor of the artist in 1907 in Castagno, 
and a speech was delivered by G, Rosadi (La Nazione, Sept. 11, 
1907); and in 1957 the fifth centenary of the artist’s death was marked 
in Florence at the Palazzo Vecchio (Salmi, Andrea del Castagno, 
Florence, 1957) and in his native town. 

Biblioo. Filarete (Antonio Averlino), Trattato d’Architettura, ca. I45I- 
64. Vienna, 1896, p. 307; C. Landino, Dante con resposixionc di Christoforo 
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ANDREA DEL SARTO. Painter, born July 14, i486, in 
Florence, the son of one Agnolo di Francesco, a tailor (It. 
sarto)t whence came his name Agnolo or Andrea del Sarto. 
According to Vasari, he was apprenticed when seven years old 
to a goldsmith, afterwards spent three years with the painter 
Gian Barile, and finished his apprenticeship under Piero di 
Cosimo. 

The first document relating to the painter is his matricu- 
lation (Dec. 12, 1508) in the Guild of the Medici e Speziali. 
Vasari says that Andrea shared a workshop with Franciabigio; 
and his first frescoes at the Annunziata and in the Church of 
the Scalzi {Baptism of Christ) as well as the medallions in the 
Refectory of S. Salvi seem to confirm this collaboration. The 
last of the five frescoes in the atrium of the Annunziata, represent- 
ing scenes from the life of S. Filippo Benizzi (pl. 251), is 
dated 1510. (Seven lire were paid to Andrea on Nov. 5 and 
again on Nov. 21, 1511, for paintings in the same place.) On 
Dec. 12 he received the balance due for the Procession of the 
Magi and on the 25th of the same month, money on account 
for the Birth of the Virgin (pl. 250), which was not finished 
and dated until 1514. Probably in 15 12-13 Andrea finished the 
Parable of the Workers in the Vineyard (now destroyed); in any 
case, he received payments on June 25, 1512 and Jan. 7, 1515, 


for work done in the garden of the Serviti. The commission 
for the Assumption qf the Virgin in the atrium of the Annun- 
ziata, later finished by Roaso, ia dated June 16, 1515. 

The frescoes in the cloister of the Scalzi are tot mentioned 
in 15x5; on Nov. 1 Andrea received 72 lire for the Preachinf> 
of the Baptist and for the Justice, In November, 1515, he 
prepared with Jacopo Sansovino and other artists the decorations 
for the entry into Florence of Leo X. The friendship with 
Sansovino seems to go back to 1511, for the sculptor, wh(» 
moved from Rome to Florence at that time, ia portrayed in the 
Procession of the Magi, According to Vasari, he furnished hu 
friend with models of figures. On Oct. 30, 1516, Andrea re- 
ceived 56 lire for decorative pictures in the Scabi; on Mar. 15, 
1517, he was paid for a St, John Baptising the Multitude and 
on July 19, for the St. John Made Prisoner. Also dated 1517 
is the Madonna of the Harpies (pl. 248). Probably in the same 
year he married Lucrezia di Bartolomeo del Fedc, the widow 
of Carlo Domenico Berrettaio. On May 23, 1518, Andrea 
acknowledged the receipt of the dowry of hia wife. 

He accepted an invitation from Francis I to come to France 
but remained there only from May, 1518, to the beginning of 

1519. Of the works done in France we know only the Chanty 
(dated 1518). On June 15 he was certainly again in Flurcnct, 
as on this day he was commissioned to do the Last Supper m 
S. Salvi (pl. 259), which was not executed till later. On Aug. iq, 

1520, he received payment for work in the Scalzi (perhaps one 
of the Virtues), On Oct. 15, 1520, he bought a piece of Und 
in Via del Mandorlo, on which he proposed to build a house. 
From 1521 dates the freaco of the Tribute Money in Poggio 
a Caiano, one of the Medici villas, l^his painting remained 
unfinished because of the death of Leo X. On Dec. 6, 1521, 
there waa a payment for work at the Scalzi (perhaps another 
Virtue). On Jan. zo. 1522, he was paid for the Dance of Salorrtf 
and on Feb. 20 for decorative paintings in the Scalzi. On May 2, 
1523, there was payment for the Beheading of the Baptist and 
on the 30th for the Head of the Baptist Resented to Uerodm 
(pl. 258). The Annunciation to Zacharias (the date 1522 
now illegible) and the Hope were paid for on Aug. 22, 1523. 

In 1523, to escape the plague, Andrea repaired to the valley 
of the Mugello, where he painted an altarpiece for the nuns 
of S. Pietro in Luce. On Oct. ii, 1524, he received 80 gold 
Borins for the high-altarpiece and for a Visitation, The pay- 
ment for the Visitation of the Scalzi is in November, 1524. 
Of the same time is the copy of RaphaePs Portrait of Leo A. 

The Madonna del Sacco (pl. 255) is dated 1525, and in the 
same year Andrea was commissioned by the Commune of 
Florence to make the preliminary drawings for the parapet ot 
the Palazzo della Signoria, for which he received a payment 
on account on Dec. 14. In the ** Libro dei pittori fiorentini" 
he ia entered as follows: "Andrea d’Agnolo del Sarto Dipintorc. 
1525.*’ The Scalzi Birth of John the Baptist was paid for on 
June 24, 1526, and in the same year in the will of Marghenta 
Passerini there is mentioned an Assumption which she had 
ordered and on which he was working. 

On Dec. 27, 1527, Andrea made his will. The Four SainU 
(pl. 256) in the Uffizi and the Holy Conversation in Berlin arr 
dated 1528. On Feb. 2, 1529, he was received into the Company 
of St. Sebastian. In 1529-30, during the tiege of Florence, he 
painted on the facade of the Palazzo del Podestil the Hkenesaes 
of the captains who had fled and of the civilian rebels. The 
payment for this work was made to Andrea’s shop assistant 
Bernardo di Girolamo. On Sept. 28, 1530, Andrea added 
a codicil to his will. He died on Sept. 28 or 29, 1530» 
plague and was buried on the a9th, 

Andrea del Sarto was one of the greatest Florentine fresco 
painters of the Renaissance. The earliest authenticated worw 
arc the frescoes in the courtyard of the Servito church of we 
Annunziata depicting scenes from the life of S. Filippo Be- 
nizzi (pl. 251). Although in these youthful works 
influences are naturally evident (ist fresco, Masaccio’s I 
Tribute Money) zd fresco, Ghirlandajo’s Funeral of St, Fraru^, 
3d fresco, interior architecture of S. Salvatore aJ Monte nc® 
Florence), the artist’s own style is already apparent. 
Baldovinetti and Cosimo Rosselli, who had earlier each cxecu c 
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a wall painting there, Andrea’s work is founded on architectural 
perspectives that seem to break through the wall itself. The 
landscape, on the other hand, still follows the Quattrocento 
formulas; the wooded hilltops, Nordic in feeling, recall in some 
details the engravings of DUrer. Quattrocentesque also is the 
practice of depicting various scenes within one frame (ist and 
4th frescoes). The succeeding pictures demonstrate a desire to 
achieve a greater feeling of space with the help of huge theatrical 
side wings, so that the figures run the risk of becoming figurines. 
The architectural "ruin” backgrounds recall the deteiled, 
capricious deacriptiveness in certain backgrounds of Botticelli 
and Filippino Lippi. In the Proeeitian of the Magi, which is 
treated as an elegant and worldly scene, the figures, that of the 
young king especially, reveal the influence of Raphael, and the 
two figures at the right, who, Vasari tells us, arc intended to 
represent Andrea and his friend Sansovino, recall the correspond- 
ing group in the School of Athens. 

Vasari says that Sarto made a journey to Rome, 'lliis is 
not otherwise documented, but Wsgner considers the state- 
ment probably accurate and, if so, the journey must have taken 
place in 1511. In these works there is an obvious influence of 
Raphael but no trace as yet of Michelangelo. From Raphael, 
however, the elegance and grace shown especially in the Pro- 
cession of the Magi is adopted only in a formal sense. Bodily 
beauty i« much more sought after in the Birth of the Virgin 
(1514; PL. 250). The influence of Leonardo, which was apparent 
in the sfumato of the Procession of the Magi, is here also evident 
in the feminine types, in the modeling of the figures, in the 
folds of the dresses, and in the heavier impaste, which all 
(onihine to create a sensual atmosphere. No other Florentine 
achieved such a synthesis of the style of Raphael and Leonardo. 
In addition, his interest in precise characterization ih influenced 
by Diirer {The Life of the Virgin). The problem of the relation 
uf figures to space is solved entirely in the manner of the High 
Renaissance. 

t oward 1512 Sarto began a second fresco cycle in the cloister 
of the Scalzi, where in ten scenes divided by pilaster-like dec- 
orations, he treated the story of the Baptist, a theme already 
used by Ghirland^jo in S. Maria Novella. At the sides of each 
of the two doors in the short walls, he psinted two Virtues in 
grisaille, which resemble sculptured figures in rectangular niches. 
Scenes, allegories, and decorations executed in monochrome 
here reach a new height of illusion. The whole decoration 
IS treated as an organic unity, and the light in each painting 
comes from a single source. Andrea reveals a thorough knowledge 
of Diircr’s graphic work, of which he was in fact the discoverer 
in Italy (to the benefit of the next generation), and from which 
he took some of his figures literally (cf. the Preaching and the 
beheading of St. John). He had other models also: Andrea 
Sansovino for the Christ, the Justice of the tomb of A. Sforza in 
S. Maria del Popolo in Rome for the Justice, Verrocchio {Baptism 
of Christ, Uffizi) for the same subject in the Scalzi, Michel- 
angelo (cartoon for the Battle of Cascina) for the Baptism of the 
Multitude. 

About 15x5 Sarto painted on the wall of the great suir- 
tase of the cloister of the Serviti the Ecce Homo which is now 
in S. Salvi. At this time he began to strive for s certain monu- 
nicntahty {Justice). It is probable that he went to Rome for 
the sreond time in 1514 (Ragghianti, 1949) when the Sistine 
Chapel ceiling was finished. In the Preaching of St. John (1515) 
and in the Baptism of the Multitude (1516-17) the figures gain 
in importance at the expense of the limdscape. The succeeding 
compositions seek after unity, although secondary figures are 
JJit wanting: the Naming of St. John, the Presentation of the 
Head (pl, 258), the Annunciation to Zacharias. The movements 
are mt»rc dynamic, the expressions more pronounced. Never- 
^Mess, the painter does not always succeed in attaining dramatic 
effects. Venetian influence appears most frequently in the 
paintings (perhaps as a result of a visit to Venice) but 
18 also evident in the latest frescoes of the Scalzi, where we sec 
an increasing tranquillity in the composition and a finer tonal 
idling in the monochrome technique. 

The lyUmte Money (1521) in Poggio a Caiano, because of 
* allegorical aignificance, is the first example of a literary inter- 


est which was io become increasingly evident. There is little 
concern with the main episode, much more with the genre- 
like s^nes in the foreground, which are handled with great 
pictorial intensity. Various elements derive from the tapestry 
designs of Raphael. (A third of the fresco was painted by AUori 
as late as 1570.) 

A chef d’reuvre of the master is the well-known lunette 
painting, the Madonna del Sacco (pi. 255) of 1525 in the cloister 
of the Annunziata, whose immediate antecedent is the Jurispru- 
dence of Raphael (Stanza della Segnatura). The illusion of space 
is here enormously increased by the choice of a low vanishing 
point and by the enrichment of the architectural elements. Sarto 
here tries to combine Venetian color with Roman form. 

At S. Salvi, where Andrea had painted five medallions, 
probably in collal>oratior' with Franciabigio, be provides a 
last example of monumentality in the Last Supper. This fresco 
derives very strictly from .Maicantonio’s engraving of Leonardo's 
Last Supper. However, it is not the psychological drama but 
the fusion of form and color wh^ch is here in the forefront of 
the artist’s intention. This is particularly striking in the balcony 
scene, which in its light and vaned color seems 10 »oint the way 
to Paolo Veronese. 

The catalogue of the workf; of the artist is long (some 
50 works in addition to the drawings). Among the frescoes 
we can list two which are h ist: the Parable vf tlu Workers in the 
Viney ard (formerly in tbe garden of the Serviti) circa 1512-13, 
known to us from the engravings of Hieronymus Cock (Knapp), 
and the Madonna of Porta Pinti, circa 1514 (Ragghianti), known 
through a drawing after this Madonna perserved in the Al- 
bertina (Knapp). 

Pane] painting reveals Sarto's gifts as a colorist. The Head 
of Christ (ca. 15 ii) in the Annunziata is particularly close to 
Leonardo. The Annunciation m the Pitti (ca. 15x4) reveals 
the influence of Albertinelli and inaugurates the "sculptural 
period” of the artist. The Holy Family in the Louvre (ca. 1515) 
recalls the Madonna Canigiani of the school of Raphael, in which 
the crowded grouping of the figures is of importance, since 
It is somewhat analogous to mannerist composition. It is above 
all in the panel paintings, culminating in the Madonna of the 
Harpies (15x7; pl. 248), that the connection with Fra Barto- 
lommeo becomes evident. The plasticity, the pathos and 
expressiveness, the rigorous symmetry of the Madonna are 
all explained by the model of Fra Bartolommeo’s Salvator 
Mundi. Sarto’s figures appear in the shadowy space as colored 
masses. However, in his paintings the emphatic rhetoric of 
Fra Bartolommeo is reduced to a mobile, expressive play of 
the features with certain sensuous undertones. The Dispute 
over the Trinity (1517) is characterized by delicate color and by 
a vague twilight background and in sentiment reveals the sensi- 
tivity, at once melancholy and passionate, of the painter. The 
Charity in the Louvre (15x8) suggests a renewal of Leonardo’s 
influence, perhaps from works of that master which Andrea 
saw in France. This new contact had surprising consequences: 
while his initial confrontation with Leonardo’s work had en- 
couraged his naturalistic bent, the second one seems to have 
impelled him to a deliberate, geometrically worked-out ab- 
stractionism with vitreous color harmonies. 

Between 15x5 and 1520 Sarto collaborated on the decora- 
tion of a room for Pier Francesco Borgherini, painting two of 
the sixteen panels of the Story of Joseph that survived the dit- 
memberment of the series: Vidssitudes of the Boy Joseph; 
Pharaohs Dreams (pl. 254), Florence, Pitti, Galleria Palatina. 

In the Pitti Deposition (1524, pl. 253) a warm golden to- 
nality creates chromatic unity. The psychological expression 
is more unquiet and the landscape more atmospheric. The 
connection with Venetian painting is apparent. The probable 
journey of .Andrea to Venice must have taken place in 15x3 
(Fiaenckel), when his friend Sansovino was living there. Some 
elements in the landscape of the Deposition and in the Sacrifice 
of Isaac in Dresden (ca. 1526), works which incidentally show 
a study of the Laocoon, point to the influence of Giovanni Bel- 
lini, Giorgione, Palma Vecchio, and the young Titian. To this 
group of worlu, which fuse Venetian elements with Roman- 
Florentine form, belong also the Madonna delta Scala in the 
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Prado, the St, James in the Uffizi, the Youthful St, John in 
the Pitti, and the Pietd in Vienna (all ca. 1525). In the Pisa 
altarpiece (pl. 252), originally in six parts, the influence of 
Correggio suddenly appears in the handling of the drapery 
folds, in the transitions of color, and in the childlike expression 
of the feminine faces. In this altarpiece, judging from what 
Vasari says and by what can be gathered from the perspective 
and measurements of the remaining fragments, there were rep- 
resented: below, St. Catherine, St. Agnes, and St. Margaret; 
above, two panels with St. John and St. Peter flanking an ancient 
image of the Madonna (Wagner). 

With the Madonna with Six Saints in the Pitti (ca. 1528) 
and the Holy Conversation of Berlin (1528) may be grouped 
two large representations of the Assumption, likewise in the 
Pitti (ca. 1526 and ca. 1530; pl. 249) notable for the naturalism 
of the figures, the contrasts of light and shade, the heightened 
pathos, and the unity of the groups. 

Additional works include: Holy Family with St, Elizabeth 
(ca. 1528, Pitti); Four Saints and Two Putti (1528, Uffizi); 
the Madonna (ca. 1528-30, London, Wallace Coll.); the Bor- 
gherini Madonna (New York, Met. Mus.); the Assumption with 
Four Saints finished in 1540 by V. di Francesco de* Donilli 
(Pitti); a parament for Cardinal Silvio Passerini (ca. 1514, 
Cortona, Mus.). For workshop pieces see Fraenckel (op. cit. 
p. 162, ff.). Among the losses one of the more serious is that 
of the Pietd (ca. 1515-16) which was sent to France and en- 
graved by A. Veneziano in 1516. 

The most important portrait by Andrea is The Sculptor 
(pl. 247) in London. The person represented is probably 
Jacopo Sansovino and the date about 1524 (Wagner). From 
the last years date the Portrait of a Young Girl and a Self- 
Portrait, both in the Uffizi. The portraits of Lucrezia del Fede 
in the Prado and in Berlin are works by followers (Fraenckel). 
Vasari attributes to the artist a copy after Raphael of the Por- 
trait of Leo X (Naples, Pin. Naz.). 

In the drawings which have survived (pl. 256), most of 
which are in the Uf^i, in the Louvre, and in the Briti.sh Museum, 
Andrea del Sarto appears more spontaneous and unconventional 
than he does in the panel paintings. With a few exceptions, 
these drawings consist of studies of details of heads, hands, 
draperies, etc., all done with sureness and precision. 

Andrea del Sarto, together with Fra Bartolommeo, is the 
greatest master of the Florentine High Renaissance. But he 
is not so much the culminating point of this movement as he 
is the point of departure of Tuscan mannerism. 

Although he left no pupils in the true sense of the word, 
Vasari tells us that Pontormo, Rosso, and he himself worked 
in the atelier of Andrea, a fact which establishes his importance 
as an originator of the new style. 

Criticism. Vasan in the introduction to the third part of his 
Lives ^peaks of Andrea del Sarto’s “faultless works" and compares 
him to Raphael but qualifies this praise later when in the biography 
of the artist he writes: “If Andrea had been somewhat bolder and 
more ardent in spirit, since he had great talent and profound judg- 
ment in this art, he would have had, without question, no equals. 
But a certain timidity, humility, and simplicity in him never permitted 
the emergence of that vivacity and ardor which, if joined to his other 
qualities, would have made him a painter truly divine. As it was, 
he lacked the grandeur and amplitude of manner which are to be 
seen in many other painters.’* 

£. Doechi {Le hellezse della Citta di Fiorenza, 1581) places Andrea 
above Raphael and Michelangelo : “Raphael is marvelous in painting, 
Buonarroto sublime in drawing, Andrea miraculous in imitating 
nature; Raphael is first in color, Michelangelo has no equals in 
drawing, but Andrea ii finest in giving relief to his figures and in 
representing things not otherwise than God has made them." 

R. Bnrghini (// Riposo, Florence, 1584) follows Vasari in general, 
as does F. Baldinucci (Delle Notizie de' professori del Disegno da Cirna- 
hue in qud, Florence, 1681), according to whom Andrea del Sarto 
belongs to that class of person who “having a certain amount of 
false humility and being altogether too diffident, much to their own 
and to the world’s disadvantage, never put themselves to these 
tests which would infallibly allow them to reach incomparable 
heights.’’ 

L. Lanzi {Storia pitiorica deW Italia, 1789) shows a great sympathy 
for Andrea del Sarto, while at the same time observing the distance 


at which he lies from the heroic ideal of Michelangelo and says, 
“Indeed there was lacking in him the elevation of ideas that forms the 
poets and the heroic painters. Andrea was not endowed with thia 
gift: modest, gentle, sensitive by nature, he impressed the same char- 
acter on all his works. Whoever feels the quality of Tibullus as 
a poet will understand the sensibility of Andrea in painting.” 

A. Venturi was the first to explain the limitations of the artist 
by emphasizing his eclecticism, his strong inclination to formalism 
and virtuosity, and by underlining his susceptibility to diverse in- 
fluences. He atresaes instead Andrea’s drawing: “Whoever has seen 
the page in the Louvre with the three small figures, so light, so in- 
definite in the misty, pearly background as if formed by anowflaku, 
will be able to measure the exact worth of Andrea at those momenu 
when, forgetting the Florentine world around him, he abandon*) 
himself to his own pictorial temperament, and finds himself. At such 
times he is with Correggio the only true heir of I^onardo.” 

Only C. L. Ragghianti (CrArte, 1949, PP- 123-4) has attempted 
to reevaluate the art of the master, particularly with respect to tht 
Scalzi frescoes, and speaks of: “An atmosphere tragic and abstracted, 
excluding all abandon and all useless narrative and desenptiun 
Figures memorably mysterious, as for instance, some of the listeners 
in the Preaching of the Baptist, who arc funereally cloaked not in the 
manner of Giotto or Ghirlandajo, but with a taste recalling Michel- 
angelo’s touching copies of the maaaive male figures of Giotto and 
Masaccio — a crowd of feutureleaa people and tense, saturnine women, 
nil cloaked and silent as stone. A concentration in the picture and m 
the action which docs not admit of communication with the spectator 
and even goes ao far as to create in him the anxiety which is felt by 
the excluded. And in the whole a triumphal, if suffering, vitality, 
imperiously present in the self-reliant figures, together with a degree 
of energy seldom equaled.” 

In non-Italian criticism, Andrea del Sarto has not been put 
among the greatest masters. For A. F^libicn (Entretien sur Us vies 
et sur let ouvrages des plus excellent peintres, Paris, 1666), he h 
an academician: “There is not enough in him of that warmth and 
fire which painters need to animate their figures, nor is there that 
pride in strength and nobility which arouses admiration. These 
things are, in some way, lacking in his works, in which we do not 
see the richness of composition, the variety of expression, and the 
loftiness in the realm of ideas which would have made them much 
more praiseworthv." J. Durckhardt {Der Cicerone, Basel, i8ho' 
and H. Wfilfflin (Die hlatsische Kunst, Munich, 1899) make similar 
judgments. Burckhurdt writes: “An exceptional spirit, but limited. 
He was one of the greatest technical innovators in painting, but he 
lacks all that which we can put under the head of the ’ beautiful soul ’ 
The impulses by which he is governed are purely those of an artisan 
he solves problems. Hcncc his indifference toward the higher 
beauty of expression.” And Wdlfflin : “Andrea has been called super- 
ficial and without aoul, and it is true; some paintings of his leave one 
indifferent, and in his later years he slid into a routine. Amonn 
talents of the first order he is the only one who seems to have had 
a defect in his spiritual constitution. Still, from the beginning, he is 
the artistic descendant of Filippino and I^conardo, very selective in 
his taste, a decorous painter, somewhat soft and passive in his attitude, 
but a master of the noble gesture.” 

A. Reumont (1835), published the first monograph on the life 
and works of Andrea del Sarto, which contained a catalogue listing 
90 works. He, too, noted the lack of the “ideal" in the figures. As a 
neoclassical critic he had little feeling for the naturalistic side of Sarto 
and for his color sensibility. H. Guinness (1899) reduced the list 
to 77 works, and like Reumont, depended on Vasari. Scientificallv 
useful are the monographs of F. Knapp (1907) and 1 . Fraenckel 
(i 93 «)). Knapp’s Catalogue notes 87 pictures (including those which 
are lost) and 1 17 drawings. Knapp praises the color of the master, 
observing how in all his works stylistic problems are to the fore 
“For him all that was human became increasingly unimportant; la 
fact, he was so entirely an artist that the expression ‘art for art’s sake 
is most opt. By systematically ignoring all spiritual content he 
decidedly to overvalue the artistic and esthetic side of things.” Fraenk- 
kcl’s book is fundamental for a study of the master. The catalogue 
raisonni reduces the number of frescoes and other pictures to about 
50 and the drawings to about 70, and to thia is added a register of 
the atelier works and of attributed paintings. Fraenckel, compared 
with Knapp, emphasizes the Venetian origin (in the 1 5208) of Andrea » 
color, rejects the accusation of formalism, and seeks to portrsy Andre® 
as a pure exponent of classicism — although, exceptionally for I'*' 
time, he had had no direct contact of any sort with classical antiquity 
This thesis is opposed by E. Wagner (1950), who tries to clanry 
the position of Andrea as between Renaissance and mannerism* 
noting how, in spite of his reticent nature, or perhaps because 0 
it, he is closer to the immediately succeeding age than he is to classicism. 
In his devotional pictures Andrea was the first to be subjecti^ 
by his syatematic exploration of problems of form, he opens • P* 
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j gcaclemicitm, while in hit natunlitm, he appears at a precursor 
f mannerism and the baroque. 

D1BI.100. A. Reumont, Andrea del Sarto. Lcipaia. 1835: H. Guinneae. 
kndrea del Sarto. London, 1899: £• SchacfTer. Andrea del Sarto. Berlin, 1906; 
7 Knapp* Andres del Sarto, Leipsig, 1907: W. Suida, Ein unbekanntct 
Verk dea Andrea del Sarto, Belvedere. 1934-36, p. 184 ff.: O. H. GigUolt, 
4uovc attribuzioni per alcuni diaegni degli Uffizi. DArte, lOJTr H. S. Francis. 
Jnfiniahed Version of the Sacrifice of Abrshsro by Andrea del Sarto. Bull. 
Cleveland Mua., Mar., 1938. p. 37 ff.; G. Gronau. Unknown Portrait by 
[ndrca del Sarto. BM. 1938, p. as ff.; A. G. M. Richter. Early Portrait of 
Noblewoman by Andrea del Sarto. BM, 1938, p. 190 ff.; G. Rouch^s, 
indrea del Sarto, Quatorze deaains. Paris. 1939; F. Sanchez Cantdn. Cinco 
:uadros del Sarto en el Colegio del Cardenal de Monforte de Lemoa, 
iEA. 1947* 1* Frsonckcl, Andrea del Sarto. Strasbourg. 1935: C. L. Rag- 
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j. U. Comandd. Introduzionc alio atudio deirarte di Andrea del Sarto, 
‘ulerrno. 1951: G. B. Comandd, L’opera di Andrea del Sarto, Palermo. 1052: 
>. Puuncey Two Studies of Children by Andrea del Sarto, and a Study 
or the “Madonna dclle Arpie," BM. 19S3. pp. 97 and 357; L. Heciierucci. 
Andrea del Sarto, I grandi Macatri del Diaegnu, Milano. 1955; G. J. Groa, 
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ANDREA DI CIONE. Set* orcaona. 

ANDREA PISANO. See andrea da pontedbra. 

ANGELICO, Fratk Giovanni da Fiesolb or da Firenze, 
:alled “11 Bento" and, in secular life, "Guido di Pietro." Bom 
Lt Viahio m the Muifcllo about 1400; died in Rome on Feb. 18, 
[455. This assignment of the date of Angelico's birth to about 
1400 IS based on recently discovered evidence (S. (Jrlandi, 
). lOi) that has disproved the date 1387 or 1388 given by W 
lari. The age ascribed by Vasari to the painter at his death 
/ant's, being sixty-nine in the first edition and sixty-eight in 
he second. I'he new documentary evidence is the result of 
I more careful reading of the Quadripartite Chronicle in the 
monastery of S. Domenico at Fiesole, from which Vasari, too, 
nay have drawn his information; and this is confirmed by an- 
)ther document, which states that Angelico was still a layman 
in 1417 and calls him a painter from then on (W. Cohn, p. 207). 
flencc Ills reception of the habit, wrongly dated by the Quadrt^ 
t>artite Chronicle in 1407, must have taken place some time 
i>cnveen 1418 and 1420, und his consequent ordination in the 
Dominican Order between 1423 and 1425; the monastic surname 
which he then assumed changed, in the course of time, from 
iht* “de Mugello" of the earliest documents to the later "de 
lesulis" and "de florentia.” The nickname "Angelico" is first 
f‘>und in the Theotocon of Fra Domenico da Corella (1469); 
Ikaio" is a later attribute and was never, of course, official. 

The first documentary evidence of what is probably a 
"'ork by Angelico is a bill of 1430 from tlie monaster>^ of S. Do- 
fTienico at Fiesole for a painting on panel supplied to the mon- 
iistery of S. Pietro Martire in Florence, which some have iden- 
hfiecl with the triptych ftow in the Muaeo di S. Marco, a picture 
Known to have come from S. Pietro Martire (Orlandt, p. 180). 
Then, in 1432, he painted an Annunciation for the Servites 
n* S. Alessandro in Brescia (now lost; Marchesc, p. 549). On 
July II, 1433, the "Compagnia dei Linaiuoli" (the Linen Guild 
nf Horence) commissioned him to paint the famous Madonna 
J the Linen Guild (pi^. 263, 269) now in the Museo di S. Marco 
(see (iualandi, p. no). It may have been in 1436 that he executed 
Deposition, now in the Museo di S. Marco (Orlandi, p. 171, 
'vhere he points out that, strictly speaking, there is no absolute 
jeriainty that the De^sition is identical with the picture of 
subject mentioned in the Appendix, doc. IX A, p. 190; 
J'or can we be certain of the exact date of the consecration 
th r *437» probably painted the polyptych of 

^ ^ir^n and Child Enthroned (pls. 267, side panel; 269, 
J-^ntral panel) now in the Galleria Nazionale dell' Umbria, Pc- 
and formerly in the Church of S. Domenico in Pc- 
fQ**V^* ®®ttonio, II, c. 7a). The whole of his varied work 
the church and monastery of S. Marco, Florence, must 
*• assigned to the years between 1438 and 1445, at least 30 


cells in the monastery having been definitely habitable by 
1438, and 144 e; being the year of Angelico's first journey to 
Rome. More specific, though still rather clastic, dates can be 
deduced only for the altarpiece for the high altar — between 
^ 439 . when the choir was completed, and 1443, when the church 
was consecrated (Orlandi, pp. 173--4; Catalogue, Angelico 
Exhibition, pp. 87-8). His first visit to Rome took place between 
144s and 1448, and i; is more than probable that while there 
he painted, besides the frescoes in the Cappclla del Sacramento 
and in a study of Pope Nicholas V (both lost), the fresco cycle 
in the Chapel of Nicholas witli Scenes from the Lives of SS. 
Stephen and Lawrence (pl. 270). It is possible that the execution 
of this cycle was protracted, extending even through the years 
1448-50, when Angelico was prior of the monastery of S. Do- 
menico at Fiesole (there is a nft-ipt for this work, dated 1449; 
see Marches!* I, doc. IX, p. 552; and we know that the marble 
fl^r in the chapel was laid in 1451: see D. R. de Campos, 
Catalogue, Angelico Exhibition, p 102). But it is improbable 
that they were executed during his second visit to Rome, which 
was of brief riu ration and soon cut short by death. In the summer 
months of 1447, together witii Benozzo Gozr^-li, Giovamii 
d’Antonio. Giacomo d’Antonio ila Poli, and Pietro di Niccolo 
of Orvieto he began to paint the vault of the Chapel of the 
Corpora) (Cappella della Madonna di S. Brizio) in Orvieto Ca- 
thedral. Piero de* Medici’s uimmission for the panels of the silver 
chest (armadio degli argentf) in the SS. Annunziata in Florence 
(PL. 265), now in the Mu.sco di S. Marco, may date back to 
1448, but it is generally believed, for reasons of style, that the 
urork was not actually begun until the years following (sec 
Orlandi, p. 177; Catalogue, Angelico Exhibition, p. 76). Fi- 
nal! v, in 1452 he declined an invitation to decorate the choir 
of Prato Cathedral, a task afterward undertaken by Fra Filippo 
Lippi (Marchese, I, pp. 384-85). 

The earliest group of Angelico's better-known works is 
usualls assigned to the period between about 1425 and 1430; 
but this terminal date is too close m time to already mature work 
such as the Madonna of the Linen Guild (1433) and there is too 
large a gap after the first documentary evidence of his being an 
accepted painter (1417). Before hypotheses are advanced to 
fill this problematical gap, it is necessary to list the small group 
of works that can be assigned to the years between 1425 and 
1430 or 1433. Among thcHC, the Triptych painted for the mon- 
astery of S. Pietro Martire (now in the Museo di S, Marco) 
appears to be of an early date, because of both the documentary 
evidence mentioned above and well-defined characteristics of 
form (cf. Catalogue, Angelico Exhibition, no. 13, p. 14). It is 
customary to associate with this the Virgin and Child Enthroned 
with Eight Angels in the Church of S. Domenico at Fiesole, 
or at any rate the greater part of it (its original arrangement 
as a triptych was modified by Lorenzo di Credi in about 1501) 
and its original components, the predella, Christ Glorified in the 
Court of Heaven, in the National Gallery, London, and the 
panel known as the "StroganofF Tabernacle" is in the Hermit- 
age, 1 Leningrad, if, as is probable, this is the ciborium mentioned 
by Vasari. The other parts of the triptych still in position 
or scattered in various collections (Chantilly, Sheffield, Vienna, 
Turin) either are of uncertain attribution, in which case their 
connection with the whole can only be hypothetical, or else 
must be supposed to be genuine works painted some years 
later than the earlier parts (cf. Catalogue, Angelico Exhibition, 
no. 6, pp, 12-15). With these two fundamental works may be 
associated the Madonna and Child Enthroned with a Trinity in 
the upper part of the frame (Museo di S. Marco); the little 
panel of the Virgin and Chilli Enthroned with Twelve Angels 
in the Staedel Institute, Frankfurt; the Madonna and Child 
with SS. John the Baptist, Dominic, Francis, and Paul ih the 
Pinacoteca, Parma; and the Madonna della Stella (pl. 260) 
and the Annunciation and Adoration of the Magi, both in the 
Museo di S. Marco. This is a fairly homogeneous group, but 
there is a certain inconsistency about it which critics usually 
reduce to a problem of attribution. Presumably it ia in just 
this group that one can best observe the choice of alternative 
forms between which Angelico seems to have oscillated during 
his early period. It is probable that the Fiesole Virgin and Child 
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WB8 painted^ as is generally believed, toward 1430 and that it 
contains symptoms, similar to those observable in Masolino’s 
work of the same time, of a slight retrogression from what 
might be called the proto*-Renaissance approach. However, 
signs of this approach, undoubtedly due to the sudden emergence 
of Masaccio, are to be found in the S. Pietro Martire triptych, 
which should in consequence be dated 1425-46. Allied to 
this preliminary phase represented by the S, Pietro Martire 
triptych is the Madonna and Child Enthroned with the Trinity 
in the Museo di S. Marco; works that represent an extension 
of this phase and hence were influenced in varying degrees by 
the discoveries of Masaccio include the Parma Madonna and Child 
(for conflicting attributions, see Catalogue^ Angelico Exhibition, 
no. 14, p. 26), the little panel in Frankfurt, and the Fiesole fres- 
coes: Christ on the Cross in the chapter room of the monastery 
of S. Domenico, Christ on the Cross Adored by Su Dominic 
with the Virgin and St. John in the LfOuvre, Paris, and the 
Virgin and Child between SS. Dominic and Thomas Agtdnas in 
the Hermitage, Leningrad. 

As a hypothesis, Longhi (1940), assuming an earlier and 
closer connection between Angelico and Masaccio, has put 
forward the possibility of a period of work, earlier than the 
one just described, within which would fall the following at- 
tributed works: Two Scenes from the Legend of a Holy Hermit^ 
drawings in ink and water color in the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo; the Thebaid in the UfRzi Gallery, Florence, generally 
given to Stamina; St. Jerome Penitent in the Art Museum of 
Princeton University, for which the date 1424 has been advanced. 
In the period between the years 1425 and 1430, Longhi places 
first a group of works {Madonna and Child with Two Angelst 
Van Beuningen Coll., Vierhouten; Madonna and Child with 
Four Angels^ Hermitage, Leningrad; also the Frankfurt Virgin 
and Child; the two panels of SS. Mark and Matthew from the 
Fiesole triptych, now at Chantilly; and the predella of the 
Pietd and Five Saints in the Gambier-Parry CoU., Gloucester) 
that, he maintains, show the change in style mentioned above, 
which he ascribes to the influence of Gentile da Fabriano. 
Longhi includes in the same period another small group, paint- 
ed very shortly afterward and showing traces of a renewal 
of Masaccio’s influence: Virgin and Child with Angels (Nat. 
Gall.p London); The Naming of the Baptist (pl. 271; Mus. di 
S. Marco) and St. James the Great Freeing Hermogenes (Due 
dea Cars Coll., Paris), grouped together as perhaps once form- 
ing part of the same predella; The Nativity and the Agony in 
the Garden (Pinacoteca, Forli); the Miracle of SS. Cosmos and 
Damian (E. G. Spencer Churchill Coll., Northwick Park, 
Gloucestershire, England), thought by Longhi to be painted 
in collaboration with Andrea di Giusto; and St. Julian Penitent 
(Mus. Thomas Henry, Cherbourg). 

Collobi Ragghianti (1955), the other hand, tends to 
put the date of the Fiesole triptych back to 1420-22, relating 
it to works such as the S. Marco Madonna^ the Van Beuningen 
Madonna^ the Leningrad Madonna^ the Gambier-Parry Pietd 
and Five Saints, and the **Stroganoff Tabernacle.” She ascribes 
this ” traditional” phase in Angelico's work to the influence 
of Gentile da Fabriano more than to that of Lorenzo Monaco 
and believes it took place before the Masaccio period of the 
Princeton St. Jerome, the Thebaid, the Naming of the Baptist, 
and St. James the Great in the Des Cara Collection, to which 
she adds two lateral wings of a triptych representing SS. Francis, 
Jerome, John the Baptist, and Benedict, which comes from the 
Certosa of Florence and is now in the Uffizi cellars. In a later 
(1955) she brings the date of the Fiesole Madonna as 
far forward as 1435, and accepts 1428-29 as a probable date 
for the S, Pietro Martire triptych. 

Salmi (1950) has upheld the attribution to Angelico of 
some miniatures in the Diurno Domenicale No. 3 in the Laurentian 
Library, Florence; but, as a result of the recent correction in 
the years of Angelico's birth, he changes the date from 1409 
(the year inscribed on the volume) to 1420 or thereabouts. 
If wc are to judge by these miniatures, Angelico’s early artistic 
education goes back to Lorenzo Monaco, with some incipient 
influence of Ghiberti. Salmi considers the S. Marco Madonna 
closely allied to them in time and style and so separates it by 
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about a decade from the Fiesole Virgin, the S. Pietro Martire 
triptych (for which he hypothesizes the help of a collaborator) 
and the Parma Madonna. In the intervening years Salmi places 
instead the Madonna della Stella (in which he stresses the 
influence of Maaaccio and Donatello), The Annunciation and 
Adoration of the Magi, and the Last Judgment in the Museo di 
S. Marco (pl. 261), besides the Ufiizi Coronation of the Fir^)i 
(ca. 1428), to which he assigns as a predella the S. Marco Mau 
fiage and Burial of the Virgin. From the stylistic point of view, 
this chronological arrangement would illustrate the sitnulta* 
neous development of two different but noncontradictory sides 
of Angelico. 

If none of these hypotheses is accepted and the attempt 
is made to reconstruct Angelico’s artistic formation from onl> 
those works that are certainly early, if not the very first, it is 
impossible to go any further back than the 1424-25 period, to 
which may belong the S. Pietro Martire triptych and the S. Marco 
Madonna. However, the relative matxirity of these works makes 
it likely that with them should be classed other pictures whose 
stylistic differences are related more to some internal factor 
in Angelico’s method of creation than to a lapse in time. Longhi’s 
dovetailing arrangement, which shows a clear break between 
the Princeton St. Jerome and the Naming of the Baptist 
break formed by works such as the Van Beuningen Madonna - 
greatly facilitates this new approach to Angelico; and it was 
to this that Salmi first turned his attention. It can be assumed, 
then, that all the works mentioned at the beginning date back 
to a relatively short span of yean (1424-30). It is their cohesive 
character, more than the contrasts and variations that can be 
isolated within each one, that presents a definite problem m 
critical interpretation, and this problem involves the very mean- 
ing of Angelico’s art, from beginning to end. 

The present imperfect approach to the problem is likelv 
to center on the question of whether Angelico was in harmony 
with the spirit of the age in which he lived. But this way of 
considering the matter, although it is generally accepted, ih 
unhistorical and oversimplified. For example, Berenson classes 
Angelico in the Trecento tradition and Pope-Hennessy deiinrfi 
him as “reactionary” when compared to the true artists of the 
early Renaissance. These judgments echo the more general 
affirmations of Lanzi and Cavakaselle. Argan was the firet 
to break with the traditional view; according to him, the 
uniqueness of Angelico’s work within the Renaissance is not due 
to any backwardness of artistic education or to inability to cope 
with the spirit of the age but springs from Angelico’s particular 
Thomist view of religion. The rationalism of Alberti's visual 
theories was, according to this view, modified by Angelico's 
“naturalistic” vision, and Alberti’s values at the same time 
converted into absolute religious terms. This hypothesis is sup- 
ported by a critical examination of the formal qualities of An- 
gelico’s work, and we shall return to it later. 

The art of Angelico is isolated between the tw’o principal 
veins of painting stemming from Masaccio — the “volumetric 
one of Paolo Uccello and Piero della Francesca, and the “linear’ 
one of Fra Filippo Lippi and Andrea del Castagno. In a way 
it represents a third vein, not, like the others, concerned with 
a plastic definition of form, but dealing with definition by 
means of color, a definition always seen in the typically Ren- 
aissance terms of space perspective. But it must be remem- 
bered that at this point in history there were only two alterna- 
tives: the Gothic tradition and Masaccio. Angelico immediately 
adopted Masaccio’s naturalistic treatment of light and space, 
deriving from Lorenzo Monaco and his group of miniaturists, 
as well as the general pre-Renaissance arrangement and con- 
ception, in which have been found traces of varying influenew- 
Masolino, Gentile da Fabriano, and the young Ghiberti. This 
mixture of influences was characteristic of Angelico and 
never to vanish completely, although at an early stage in m» 
career these influences declined in importance and were soon 
replaced by those aspects of his art which critics describe w 
“purist” or “neo-Giottesque.” The latter alternate with strongly 
“naturalistic” deteils, as in the famous predellas, or, as in the 
S, Marco frescoes, with sudden rigidities of form in wme^ 
many have seen religious symbolism. When we come at la® 
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to the decisive moment in his quest, the Scetw fnm the Lives 
of SS- St^hen and Lawrence in the Vatican, these contrasting 
aspects meet to form a conception of art which, even in its 
close harmony with the most advanced Renaissance spirit, still 
eschews any connection with the now homogeneous course of 
contemporary Florentine painting and which can be linked 
to Masaccio^s frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel (S. Maria 
del Carmine, Florence). 

Angelico treats color as preeminent, and this compels him 
to bring out ex novo the relationship between this medium and 
elements more particular to the Florentine vision: space, volume, 
and plastic qualities. When he suddenly sees a disparity in 
this relationship, he settles on a compromise; he is ready to 
work by the new Renaissance conditions of technique, to take 
abstract geometric clarity and give it visual reality in order to 
express the innermost meaning of his art in a more symmetrical 
and fluent rhythm; he transfonns the great orchestrations of 
Masaccio or Bmnelleachi into a simple and intense continuum. 
It is Angelico's use of colcAr that prevents the nuuring of the 
composition by certain elements noted by various critics — an 
excess of descriptive naturalism and a straining of his vision to 
the extent that one is reminded of Flemish painting. Color 
by itself, as Angelico's development revealed, can give a sense 
of depth to an image; this chuacteristic involves the vital in- 
ternal coherence of a painter's work, and from it we may be 
able to deduce the chronological order of the works. The prin- 
ciple unifying their external differences, which critics have 
correctly recognised, should abo be revealed in the inner dia- 
lectic of Angelico's creative processes. 

Another small group of works, painted in a short space of 
time, may perhaps be dated before the Madonna of the Linen 
Guild (1433). The earliest of these are associated with the years 
preceding and following i4s8r-30, that is, to the transitional phase 
of the Parma Madonna^ the Fiesole frescoes, and the Fiesole 
Virgin. They are: Madonna and Child with SS. Dominic and 
Peter Martyr (Staat. Mus., Berlin); the two panels of the Angel 
of the Annunciation and The Annunciation (Mrs. Edsel Ford 
Coll., Detroit), poorly preserved; Madonna and Child with 
Tuh) Angels (Duke of Alba Coll., Madrid); the Pietd and Five 
Saints (Gambier-Parry Coll.); and the Madonna della Stella 
already mentioned. The latter does not necessarily form a series 
with the other altarpiece in the Museo di S. Marco, The An- 
nunnation and Adoration of the Magi^ which seems to evidence 
a transition to a new style and may be of a later date than the 
Fiesole Virgin (for the S. Marco altarpieces, see Catalogue^ 
Angelico Exhibition, pp. 7-10). The more pronounced coloring 
in the Madonna and Child with SS. Dominic and Catherine 
confirms the theory that it may have been painted at about this 
time, in short, the Madonna of the Linen Guild illustrates a 
phase of Angelico's effort to reconcile color and plasticity; the 
Naming of the Baptist and St. James the Great Freeing Hermog- 
<‘nes also fall into this class. 

At this point the possibility of a parallel creative devel- 
opment is confirmed by the important alternative represented 
hv The Anrmneiation (pL. 261) in the Museo Diocesano, Cor- 
tona. Critics have placed this work either before or after 1433 
without in either case examining the criteria which would 
explain such divergent dates. The external characteristics of 
picture may seem contradictory, and in support of one thesis 
nr another it has been called both archaistic and ahead of its 
time (dated 1428-30 by Collobi Ragghianti, about 1430 by 
t ope.Hcnnessy, and 1438 by Salmi and Baldini), but its internal 
inherence is clearly the result of the way in whi<^, starting from 
“ different standpoint, Angelico solves that very problem of 
nrm which he encountered in the Madonna of the Linen Guild. 
n both cases Angelico is seeking a clear-cut mastery of plastic- 
through the medium of color. In the triptych, he docs not 
concern himself with the space surrounding the object, which 
Itself expresses, with the kind of power in which one recognizes 
influence of contemporary sculpture, a certain volume 
j plastic and chromatic qualities of the painting. 

the Annunciation, on the other hand, by relating the fig- 
surrounding architecture and landscape, he rep- 
®nts the chromatic plasticity he is seeking. Obviously the 


link between the two works — their root in the same moment 
of experiment and research — however certainly it may be 
proved, does not put them in any kind of chronological sequence. 
Besides, by comparing them to works definitely known to have 
been painted later — although even in these the alternative 
formal tendencies have analogous results — it may be inferred 
that Angelico's greatest success in his attempt to represent 
space in terms of color was the Madonna of the Linen Guild, 
In it, color almost succeeds in assuming a space perspective 
of its own, aitliough in reality^ the effect of space perspective 
depends on plasticity. And it is on. this basis that there seems 
to be a coherent development from the triptych to slightly 
later works such as the Coronation of the Virgin (Louvre), 
where the painter has obviously sought to deepen the space 
perspective by both chromatic and plastic methods. 

Finally, the close connection between the Madonna of the 
Linen Guild and the Cortona Annunciation allows us, as Longhi 
suggests, to link stylistically s<.veral paintings that have sub- 
stantial affinities with the u 4 nnunciation {St. Julian Penitent, 
Mus. Thomas Henry, Cherbourg; The Nativity and the Agony 
in the Garden, both Pinacoteca, Forli) and relate them to the 
Naming of the Baptist (Mus. di S. Marco) and its twin panel, 
St. James the Great Freeing Hermogenes (Des Cars CoU.). On 
the other hand, the Annunciation in the Prado, Madrid, and 
the Annunciation in the Church of S. Francesco, Montecarlo, 
near Florence, seem unrelated to the Cortona Ammneiation. 
The Montecarlo picture may be genuine but must have been 
painted about 1437-38, although most critics agree in putting 
the date as far forward as 1440, the time of the S. Marco fres- 
coes. The attribution of this picture is much disputed (see 
Catalogue, Angelico Exhibition, no. 38, pp. 63-4). The Prado 
Annunciation, described by Vasari when it was in the monastery 
of S. Domenico at Fiesole, is somewhat later and may perhaps 
be by Zanobi Strozzi (Collobi Ragghianti, Pope-Hennessy). 

As we have already seen, the most probable date for the 
Louvre Coronation of the Virgin is about i434“35‘ we accept 
the conclusions drawn by Orlandi from the relevant documents, 
it was followed immediately (1435-36) by the Deposition 
(PLS. 264, 268), now in the Museo di S. Marco; thus the differ- 
ences between the two works give further confirmation of An- 
gelico's fluctuation between two extremes of technique. Critics 
have suggested the hands of various assistants in both pictures. 
Undoubtedly from then on collaboration in Angelico's work 
became more and more frequent, although it can be specifically 
found only in the predella of the Louvre Coronation and in 
two doubtful pictures of about this date: the iMst Judgment, 
in the Museo di S. Marco, and the S. Maria Nuova Coronation 
of the Virgin, in the Uffizi. But the main problem is still the 
chronological arrangement of the genuine works painted before 
he started working for the monastery of S. Marco (ca. i43^*)- 

Setting aside a small group of minor works (including 
Three Saints, Lindenau Mus., AJtenburg; St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in a private Italian collection; and a St. Peter Martyr, Coll, 
of H. M. the Queen, London — all from the Louvre Coronation 
period) and making a sharp break, we come to the triptych 
painted for the Church of S. Domenico in Cortona (Virgin and 
Child Enthroned between SS. John the Evangelist, John the 
Baptist, Mark, and Mary Magdalen) and the so-called "Ma- 
donna Annalcna," (Virgin and Child with Saints, pl. 262) in 
the Museo di S. Marco. We should also relate to the Cor- 
tona triptych the half-destroyed frescoed lunette (Virgin and 
Child with SS. Dominic and Peter Martyr) above the west 
door of the same church. These pictures should precede the 
polyptych in the Galleria Nazionale deirUmbria, Perugia 
(Virgin and Child Enthroned with Angels between SS. Dominic, 
Nicholas of Bari, John the Baptist, and Catherine of Alexandria), 
for which the traditional date of 1437 is acceptoble. The Depo- 
sition (Mus. di S. Marco) seems to come immediately after 
this; with it are associated the Christ Crowned with Thoms in 
the Church of S. Maria del Soccorso in Leghorn and the Monte- 
carlo Annunciation. We may include in this phase, but as a 
minor aspect of it, the Temptation of St. Anthony the Abbot 
(Mus. of Fine Arts, Houston, Tex.) as a consequence of Pope- 
Hennessy 's indication (195 a) of the stylistic connection between 
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Th$ Deposition and the predeUa of the S. Marco Virgin. This 
painting fixes 1439-43 as the latest possible date for the whole 
group and» being an easel picture like the rest, represents the 
end of Angelico's quest for style better than the contemporary 
frescoes in the monastery (for the exact terms of Salmi’s re- 
construction of the dismembered predella, see Catalogue^ An- 
gelico Exhibition, nos. 39-43, p. 67 ff.; cf. also Baldini, p. 78 ff.). 

With the foregoing are associated certain works on which 
must be based the study and differentiation of Angelico’s 
assistants. The earliest go no further back than the Cortona 
Annunciation, although parts of the predella (London, Nat. 
Gall.) of the Fiesole Virgin are occasionally attributed to 2 ^- 
nobi Strozzi. The two predella panels, probably genuine, of 
the Stigmatisation of St. Francis (Mus. Vat.) and St. Francis 
before the Sultan (Lindenau Mus., Altenburg) form part of a 
series with three other scenes from the life of St. Francis (The 
Meeting of SS. Francis and Dominic, The Death of St. Francis, 
The Appg/rition of St. Francis at Arles, all in the Staat. Mus. 
Berlin), the work of a pupil and wrongly believed by many 
critics to be part of a late work by Angelico, the so-called “Bo- 
sco ai Frati" Altarpiece {Virgin and Child tvith Two Angels) 
in the Museo di S. Marco, currently dated anywhere between 
1440 and 1450. They show a distinct affinity with the two panels 
at Forli (The Nativity and the Agony in the Garden), and this 
may furnish a clue to their date. The painter would seem to 
have been the first of Angelico's assistants, and his work bears 
some resemblance to the Uffizi Thebaid (supposedly by Star- 
nina) and even to early pictures by Lippi; to him we may attrib- 
ute the Meeting of St. Francis and St. Dominic (De Young Mus., 
San Francisco, Samuel H. Kress Coll.), and the later Coro- 
nation of the Virgin in the Museo di S. Marco (an altarpiece 
sometimes attributed to Strozzi, who, on the other hand, did 
paint the Gardner Altarpiece and perhaps had a hand in the 
$. Maria Nuova Coronation and the Last Judgment in the Museo 
di S. Marco. In the predella of the Louvre Coronation another 
assistant (Domenico Veneziano, according to Pope-Hennessy) 
is discemibio; the similar composition in the predella of the 
Cortona triptych comes from yet another hand. This last 
(according to Longhi and Salmi) shows some affinity with 
Andrea di Giusto’s Miracle of SS. Cosmos and Damian (Spen- 
cer Churchill Coll.; part of a serial predella but not at all simi- 
lar to the other six panels in the Mus. di S. Marco, generally 
attributed to Strozzi and thought to belong to the Annalena 
altarpiece). But the Spencer Churchill picture can be more 
closely connected with certain frescoes in the monastery of 

5. Marco (Pope-Hennessy calb the painter of these the "Master 
of Cell 2"), just as the so-called "Master of Cell 32" looks 
very like the creator of the Christ on the Cross with the Virgin 
and Eight Saints (Met. Mus., New York). Finally, in the pre- 
della of the Montecarlo Annunciation and other minor works, 
Salmi has detected the hand of Battista di Biagio Sanguigni. 

Critics have sought to solve the problems of chronology 
and interpretation by looking for collaborators in almost all 
Angelico's mgjor works. The above works, although very close 
indeed to those of Angelico, are all pictures in which it is possi- 
ble to define, objectively and with some confidence, the paint- 
ers' personalities. 

The frescoes for the monastery of S. Marco were probably 
started in 1438-39 and must have been finished by the time 
Angelico left for Rome (1446-47); but it is possible that cer- 
tain parts were completed by pupils after thb date. We cannot 
establish the chronology of the entire cycle with any finality, 
although there is a certain stylistic sequence between the Cor- 
tona triptych, the Annalena altarpiece, and the great Christ 
on the Cross (chapter room, S. Domenico, Fiesole) which 
might lead one to select the latter as the starting point in the 
gradual process of simplification of form culminating in some 
of the frescoes within the cells (but Salmi maintains that 
it was painted before the frescoes in the S. Antonino cloisters, 
citing the date of the construction of the chapter room as 
1441-42; cf. Catalogue, Angelico Exhibition, p. 99). The cell 
frescoes whose authenticity is definite, listed by location, are: 

East wing: Cell i, Noli Me Tangere\ 3, The Annunciation; 

6. The Transfiguration (pl. 266); 7, The Mocking of Christ; 
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9, The Coronation of the Virgin; 10, The Presentation in thi 
Temple. 

North wing: Cell 39, The Adoration of the Magi (which 
has stylistic resemblances to the S. Domenico Christ on the 
Cross; indications of its date may abo be had from the Oriental 
aspect of some of the costumes — seen perhaps at the Council 
of Florence in 1439 — and from the fact that in 1443 Pope 
Eugenius IV spent Epiphany in this cell on the occasion of 
the consecration of S. Marco; Gengaro’s attribution to Gozzoh 
is endorsed by Pope-Hennessy for the right-hand half of the 
picture only). Also by Angelico are the Virgin and Child with 
Saints (pl. 272) in the east corridor, and the Annunciation m 
the nor^ corridor. 

The frescoes in the other celb are to a greater or lesser degree 
the work of pupils, among whom it is possible to distinguuh 
the "Master of Cell 2" (Pope-Herinessy), who may have 
painted, besides the Deposition in this ooU, the frescoes in Celh 
4, 5, 8, 11, and 15 through 23 (Salmi suggeiCs rather the assist- 
ance of Strozzi in Cells 5 and 8 and relates them to the first 
phase of the whole cycle of frescoes; he abo classes Cells 15 
through 22, 26, and 27 together as the work of another pupil 
and tentatively identifies the painter of the Christ Carrying 
the Cross in Cell 28 with Benedetto Bonfigli; Bazin groups most 
of them under the heading "Master of the Nativity"). 

To the "Master of Cell 31" (Pope Hennessy) arc given, 
besides the Christ in Limbo in this cell, the frescoes in Celb 
32 through 35. This group is ascribed by d'Ancona, Van Marie, 
Schottmfiller, and Salmi to Strozzi; Salmi discerns in Cell 34, 
the Agony in the Garden, the assistance of GozzoH, which he 
sees also in Cell 36 and in the Pietd of Cell 38; A. Venturi con- 
siders Cell 38 as an early work of Gozzoli; Pope-Hennessy, on 
the other hand, considers Cell 36 to be the work of yet another 
master (the "Master of Cell 36") to whom he also gives Cells 
37, 42, and 43. 

Usually ascribed to Angelico arc the frescoes in the chaster 
of S. Antonino, consisting of Christ on the Cross Adored k 
St, Dominic, St. Peter Martyr Ettjoining Silence, St. Thoms 
Aquinas, Pietd, and Christ as a Pilgrim Received by Two Dmtn- 
icons (in the lunettes over the doors leading into the cloister) 

To the long period which Angelico must have devoted to 
the S. Marco frescoes only a few easel pictures can be assigned, 
and, with regard to time and style, these cannot with anv cer- 
tainty be related to the frescoes. The Virgin and Child in the 
Uffizi, Florence, which comes from the Prepositura di S. Mi- 
chele Arcangelo at Pontassieve, seems to be allied to the S. Mar- 
co Madonna and may hence be dated about 1440. In this period, 
too, critics usually place the Madonna and Child ("Madonnu 
of the Lily." Rijksmus., Amsterdam) and the Madonna and 
Child in the Pinacotcca Sabauda, Turin (Collobi Ragghianti 
accepts Pope-Hennessy 's dating of 1450 but questions the 
authenticity of the picture), although Salmi places the first of 
these two before the Cortona triptych. "I'o the final period 
— just before Angelico's visit to Rome — may be assigned the 
Last Judgment of the National Gallery in Rome (often dated 
later; for its original connection with the two lateral wings of 
The Ascension and The Pentecost, sec Catalogue, Angelico Exhi- 
bition, no. 44, p. 74), the Christ on the Cross between the Vtrgtn 
and St.John with a Dominican Cardinal (Fogg Mus., Cambridge, 
Mass.; for the identification of this Dominican prelate and the 
consequent termirms post quern of 1439, sec Orlandi, p. i74^ 
the Madonna and Child with Five Angels (Von Thyssen Coll-, 
Lugano) painted with the collaboration of a pupil (Pope-Hennessy 
dates it ca. 1445-50, but Bcrti considers it to be of the same pe- 
riod as the Annalena altarpiece; sec Catalogue, Angelico Exhi- 
bition, p. 84). 

The frescoes in the Chapel of Nicholas V in the Vaacan 
(pl. 270) represent the high point of Angelico's quest, the achieve- 
ment of color that unites all the techniques of form and 
spective, and not, as is so often alleged, an effort to rcconcie 
the "monastic manner" with the more "modem" tastes 0 
the Humanist Pope. _ 

The upper tier consists of scenes from the life of St. => e- 
phen, presenting the following double scenes in three 
The Ordination of St. Stephen and St. Stephen Distnoan^s 
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Altns\ St. Stephen Preaching and St. Stephen Addreeting the 
Council; and The Expulnm St. Stephen and The Stoning 
of St. Stephen. In the lower tier are three single scenes from 
the li^e of St. Lawrence and one double one; The Ordination 
of St. Lmorence; St. Lawrence Receiving the Treasures of the 
Church; St. Lawrence Distributing Aims; and St. Lawrence 
btfore Deems and The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence. 

On the comer pilasters of the chapel^ Angelico has portrayed 
eight Church Fathers and, in the vault, the four Evangelists 
(for the chronological sequence of the frescoes and for all An- 
gelico’s work during his first stay in Rome, see Pope-Hennessy, 
pp. 187-98). Wc have evidence that Angelico had the follow- 
ing pupils from 1447 onward: Pietro di Giacomo da Forll, 
Giovanni d’Antonio della Cecca, Giacomo d ’Antonio da PoIi» 
Carlo di ser Lazzaro da Nami, and Benozzo Gozzoli (see K. 
MUntz, pp. 126-27). Their assistance, especially Gozzoli’s, is 
usually considered to predominate in the Scenes from the Life 
of St. Stephen (Van Marie even attnbutes three of them to 
an anonymous collaborator; Muratoff denies Angelico any hand 
in them; for Gozzoli’s share, see G. Pacchioni, pp. 423-42); 
but it is perceptible in only a few parts of the Scenes from the 
life of St. Lawrence. 

The vault of the Chapel of the Corporal (Cappella della Ma- 
donna di S. Brizio) in the Cathedral at Orvieto (Christ in Majesty 
with Angels, and Sixteen Prophets) was almost entirely painted 
by pupils; nevertheless we may accept as Angelico’s the figure 
of Christ and the upper row of prophets in the vault to the right 
(the decoration was executed in the summer months of 1447; 
st^e relevant documents in Pope-Hennessy, pp. 189-90; Salmi 
attributes to Gozzoli the angels in the vault to the left of Christ 
and to Chacomo da Poll and Giovanni d 'Antonio the heads in 
the decorative frieze). 

Related to the period (ca. 1450) after Angelico’s first visit 
to Rome are the panels for the silver chest once in the Church 
of SS. Annunziata and now in the Museo di S. Marco (scenes 
from the lives of Christ and the Virgin, preceded by The Visim 
of Ezekiel and concluded by The Creed and Sacraments). Salmi 
and Collobi Ragghianti maintain that much less is the work 
of pupils than is generally believed; except for the work of Bal- 
dovinetti, whf) did the three scenes of The Marriage at Cana, 
The Baptism of Christ, and The Transfiguration, no collabora- 
tion can be identified, except in some of the scenes following 
The Flagellation and in the Vision of Ezekiel itself (for Benozzo 
CJozzoli, Zanohi Strozzi, and the arrangement of the various 
panels and their original structure, see Baldini, 1956, pp. 83- 5). 

The Bosco ai Frati Altarpiece (Mus. di S. Marco), painted 
tor the Franciscan convent of S. Bonaventura, could not have 
been painted before 1450, when St. Bernardino was canonized. 

I he latter appears in a predella (Mus, di S, Marco) of a Pieta 
with SS. Peter, Paul, and three other saints, which is also known 
to have come from Bosco ai Frati; so one may legitimately 
suppose it to belong to the altarpiece. Although generally ac- 
cepted as by Angelico, the altarpiece seems to show the hand 
of a pupil, whom Bazin identifies with Gozzoli; from a very 
similar brush come The Redeemer in the Musco di S. Matteo, 
Pisa, the St. Fronds (Johnson Coll., Philadelphia Mus, of Art), 
and a fragment of The Crucifixion in the Church of S. Niccol6 del 
^eppo in Florence (cf. Catalogue, Angelico Exhibition, p. 34). 
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ANGLO-SAXON mid IRISH ART. Tlie term "Irish art’’ 
denotes u special system decoration and of abstract ornament 
that survives chiefly in manuscripts, metalwork, and sculpture 
in the British Isles from the 7th to the loth centuries, persist- 
ing much later in Ireland itself. A discussion of its origins 
follows, but in treating of Anglo-Saxon and Irish art as a de- 
velopment of the decorative styles of Ciirly medieval Europe 
(see EUROPE, barbarivn), the term "Hiberno-Saxon" will be 
adopted here. 

vSi^mmahy. Critical promise (col. 4.16). Origins of Hiberno- 
Saxon art (col. 447). Irish contribution to Hiberno-Saxon art 
(col. 448). Ornamental motifs and system of decoration (col. 450). 
Hiberno-Saxon illumination (col. 451). Sculpture (col. 454). 
Hiberno-Saxon art of the 8th amJ Qlh centuries (col. 4^,5). Archi- 
tecture (col. 459). 


Critk'ai. prkmisi ‘Irish an*’ constitutes a most influential 
and itnpi/rtant chapter m the history of medieval art. As a re- 
sult of the Viking raids and invasions of the British Isles of 
the late 8th- 10th centuries, innumerable pieces of insular metal- 
work found their way back to Norway and Denmark and 
exercised a profound influence on the development of barbaric 
art in Scandinavia (pl. 287). The Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
missionary foundations on the Continental mainland gave rise 
to art schools under strong Anglo -Saxon and Irish influence 
(pi.. 287). Through them, in particular, the insular tradi- 
tion — its interlaces, elaborate initials, and embellishment of 
text and borders of the page — entered Carol ingian art (q.v.) 
and became an integral clement in the development of Roman- 
esque style (q.v.). Traditionally this art has alw^ays been sup- 
posed purely Irish. Serious counterarguments were first put 
forward in 1934 by Clapharn. "We must conclude,** he ended, 
"that Hibemo-Saxon art was in no sense Irish; but that the 
Irish perhaps welded its component parts into one style; that 
this welding probably took place in Northumbria in the second 
half of the 7th century and that it was transmitted thence to 
Ireland and from there to half Europe." More recently Masai 
has devoted a book to the subject, arguing that "Irish" art is 
entirely Anglo-Saxon. Of admittedly Irish works he says, 
"Irish illumination reveals to us a profound barbarism, trying 
to imitate as well as possible, more civilized neighbours." 

Both cases can still be strongly argued; but one may venture 
the opinion that while the Irish made an important contribution 
to the genesis and practice of this art, the Saxons made one 
equally important, tliat the cradle of this art was certainly North- 
umbria, that it matured there after the official retreat of the 
Irish mission from Northumbria (a.d. 664), and that the proper 
designation for it is Hibemo-Saxon art. 
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Origins of Hibbrno-Saxon art. The 7th century is one 
of the great centuries of British history. Its astonishing cul- 
tural and artistic development can be understood only against 
the historical background, and, where art is concerned, in the 
light of earlier archaeology of the Celts and of the pagan Anglo- 
Saxons. From about 450, pagan Germanic people — Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, Frisians — invaded and settled in the south 
and east of the former Roman Province of Britain. In 635 an 
Irish Christian mission came to Northumberland from the 
island of Iona (off the west coast of Scotland), at the invitation 
of the Anglian king, and founded a monastery on the island of 
Lindisfame, hard by the royal seat at Bamburgh on the north- 
east coast of England. The activities and foundations of the 
Irish spread in the north and midland areas of Britain. Earlier, 
in the south of England a Roman mission under St. Augustine, 
sent by Pope Gregory the Great, had arrived in Kent in 597 
and begun the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. The two 
movements clashed in 664 at the Synod of Whitby over the 
question of the calculation of the date of Easter and other matters. 
The Irish party was defeated and withdrew from Lindisfame to 
Iona. Irish influences and individual Irishmen remained in 
Northumbria but were no longer dominant. The Anglo-Saxon 
church was reorganized from 669 onward by some remarkable 
men: Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, a Greek from Cilicia 
and one-time student at the University of Athens; Hadrian, 
of North African origin, a notable scholar in Greek and Latin, 
former Abbot of the monastery at Lucullanum near Naples; 
and the Saxon nobleman Benedict Biscop, who made seven 
journeys to Rome. With them Mediterranean learning, books, 
and objects of Mediterranean Christian art flowed into southern 
England, and after Biscop's founding of the monasteries of 
Wearmouth (674) and J arrow, home of the Venerable Bede 
(685) in the north, into Northumbria and the former territories 
of the Irish Mission. 

During and after the generations of Anglo-Saxon settlement 
the subject population in the occupied areas and the inhabi- 
tants of Wales and Scotland, which were never occupied, re- 
mained Celtic. Celtic kings of the north and west retained 
considerable power into the 7th century and later. It is entirely 
plausible that the Celtic element encountered in Hibemo- 
Saxon art derives from the Celtic native population that under- 
lay or existed alongside the area of the Saxon conquest. There 
is no need to assume that they must all derive from Ireland 
(see CELTIC art). 

The bronze mirror from Birdlip in Gloucestershire (i»l. 289) 
and the bronze shield (PL. 289) from the River Thames at 
London (Battersea), both dating from the ftrst half of the ist 
century of the Christian era, illustrate the general character of 
Celtic art in the British Isles, including Ireland, in prehistoric 
times. They show a dynamic system of curvilinear ornament. 
Nuclei are formed by bosses or curls, and from these run out 
long^ linking curves, scrolls, and spirals. The ornament on 
the mirror back is in a flat linear version. The mirror handle 
and the shield show a plastic form on which the bosses and 
main lines of the pattern stand out in sharp relief. Polychromy 
is introduced by the presence of studs or flat fillings of red 
enamel. On the Battersea Shield the enameled studs carry 
thin swastikalike metal grills pressed into the convex surface 
of the stud. This technical device was still being used in 
the Christian period six or seven hundred years later. Two 
details (pl. 289) recur constantly in the Christian period — the 
"pelta" shapes, like a bowed shield with curled-back ends seen 
in profile, which occur in high relief above the mirror handle 
and facing inward i>n either side of the shield boss; and the 
common feature (seen on the “pelta" of the mirror) of small 
lentoid or pointed-oval shapes inserted like lips across the 
maximum expansions of the molding. 

We must now look at Anglo-Saxon art of the pagan period 
(5th-7th centuries) and at Irish art of the 6th and 7th centuries. 
What were these arts like, and what elements did each con- 
tribute to the Hibemo-Saxon flowering? 

The mere bulk of Anglo-Saxon applied art of the pagan 
period is very great; in the second quarter of the 7th century, 
as the record of the pagan grave goods fades out with the gradual 


acceptance of more Christian burial customs, this art shows 
all the fertility, variety, and brilliant technical accomplishment 
that characterizes the later manuscript art. The royal ship 
burial excavated in 1939 at Sutton Hoo, on the coast of East 
Anglia, is the perfect illustration of this. The burial took place 
in A.D. 654 or 655, the objects in the grave being variously manu- 
factured somewhat earlier. On the great gold buckle (pl. 288) 
is accomplished interlace, light and mobile on the buckle loop, 
slower and thicker on the plate. It is "zoomorphic," or anima{ 
interlace and has a dotting of niello spots. In the central area 
of the buckle plate the design (two interwoven snakes) is asym- 
metrical, yet the whole is in equilibrium. The gilt-bronze 
mounts from Caenby and Faversham (PLS. 288, 289) are examples 
of plain (nonzoomorphic) interlace, and the gold rectangular 
cloisonne mount with garnet inlaya from Sutton Hoo shows 
twisted cable-pattern borders defining small rectangular fields 
The lid of the Sutton Hoo purse, probably ivory, with gold 
outer frame and countersunk plaques (pl. 286), and the shoulder 
clasp (pl. 286), apart from their technical virtuosity, show 
Saxon goldsmiths at this time (ca. 640) practicing enameling, 
a technique otherwise found only in Celtic contexts, and here 
for the first time seen to have been absorbed into the Saxon 
artistic repertoire at the highest social level. It is a striking 
example of the fusion of living Celtic and Saxon traditiona wdl 
before the appearance of the first Hibemo-Saxon manuscript, 
the Book of Durrow. 

These and other objects (pl. 284), in their allover surface 
spreads of garnet encrustation and of pattern, in their precision, 
perfection, ingenuity, and freshness of ideas, and in their feeling 
for symmetry and paneled design, illustrate the characteristics 
of the early Hibemo-Saxon book decoration seen in the books 
of Durrow and Lindisfame (pls. 280, 284; fig. 449). The 
animal ornament of this Saxon background is clearly the source 
of that in the Book of Durrow. Furthermore, the desiftn of 
the carpet page (fol. iv) of the Book of Durrow (pl. 284) has 
a clear relationship, in its step-pattern design with "millefiorr 
inclusions and its rectangular cloisonne-inspired field within 
an interlacing border, to the panels of the Sutton Hoo clasps 
(pl. 286; FIG. 451). 

The 16 pieces of imported eastem-Mediterranean silver m 
the Sutton Hoo burial, including a great salver with stamps of 
the Byzantine Emperor Anastasius 1 ; the "Coptic" bowls (of 
Alexandrian origin) frequently found in Saxon graves of this 
period; the mere profusion of garnets (of Indian origin) in 
Anglo-Saxon jewelry — all help to demonstrate that the Anglt^- 
Saxons in the first half of the 7th century were in regular contact 
by trade with the eastern Mediterranean. The influx of Mediter- 
ranean paintings, textiles, books, and gifts more specihcallv 
Christian in character began with St. Augustine's mission of 597 ’ 

Two scenes in bronze repomti sheeting (pl. 288) from the 
Sutton Hoo helmet (of Swedish manufacture) and the scenes 
of the man between beasts and two birds on the Sutton Ho(» 
purse, reveal the existence of an original vernacular style of 
naturalistic, narrative character, a representational art in sris- 
tocratic circles, alongside the wealth of ornament. The gold 
ring from the Snape ship burial (pl. 288) of about A.D. 630 again 
illustrates the skill of the Saxon jewelers and their interest 
in the classical background: it is constructed around a classical 
moss-agate intaglio with a figure of Bonus Eventus. There arc 
many other evidences of a lively interest among the Saxons in the 
material remains of Roman Britain (sec below, under Architecture^ 

Irish contribution to Hiberno-Saxon art. In Ireland 
there is by comparison very little to show. It roust not be over- 
looked that the Sutton Hoo treasure comes from a grave, 
have all the Anglo-Saxon objects just discussed. The apparent 
sterility of the Irish background must be to some extent illusory 
and due to the fact that the Irish of this time, being Christians, 
did not bury objects in their graves. But even so, Irish pes^ 
bogs and habitations and early monastic sites hsve si^ul^o 
failed to produce anything to match the quality or variety that 
existed in the Anglo-Saxon background. . 

Expert metalwork was certainly practiced in Ireland. 
"Petrie Crown" (pl. 289) is purely Celtic and shows the •n*'* 
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vival of unadulterated Celtic art into a period which ia per- 
haps 6th or 7th century. A class of ornament native to Ire- 
land, the “latchcts,” or dress-fasteners (pl. zSq), shows that 
a Celtic ornamental style using enamel was in full swing in the 
workshops of the Irish metalworkers in the 6th and early 7th cen- 


not Saxon), therj the quality and vigor of the metalwork back- 
ground in Ireland and its contribution to the manuscript art is 
greatly enhanced. But that all, or even any, of the bowls are 
Irish, and not made in the Celtic* areas of north or west Britain, 
is by no means certain. 





Decorative motifs with ■nimala in paira or aeriea: companaons of 6th- and 7th-c«ntury jewelry with rnanuacripM. Left to right end top to bottom: Silver 
roundel, from Caenby. Lincolnshire: disk brooch, from Faveraham, Kent; sold shoulder clasp, from the Sutton Hoo ship burial: round brooch, from 
Allintrton Hill, Cambridgeshire; bone drinking horn, from the Sutton Hoo ship burial; sword hilt, from Crundale Down. Kent; Book of Durrow, 
fftl igrv; Lindisfarne Gospels, fol, ayr (/row an unpublished droutng by R. L. S. Bruce^Mitford). 


tunes. The evidence derived from the excavations at Gar- 
runes in County Cork for the actual manufacture of “millc- 
fiori” enamels in 6th-century Ireland is not conclusive. Rods 
of millefiori were found in a workshop, but this is the natural 
«orm in which millchori as raw material might be expected to 
be traded from a center of manufacture. 

The "hanging bowls*’ are of crucial importance in the attempt 
to assess the Irish contribution to Iliberno-Saxon art. Remains 
of over 1 30 arc known, of which some two-thirds belong to the 
5 tb“ 7 ih centuries. They arc deep basins of thin bronze and 
usually have five applied bronze disks (“escutcheons*’): three 
at the rim with hooks attached to form the points of suspension; 
one inside the bowl at the center; and one underneath the base 
in the corresponding position. The escutcheons (pl. zSg) are 
brilliantly ornamented, usually with Celtic curvilinear designs 
reserved in the bronze and coated with white tin, against a 
Rround of red champlevd enamel (sec enamels). 'The earliest 
bowls show a sub-Roman phase; there is a series with decoration 
in a simple “ultimate la Tftne*’ style, equivalent to that seen in 
manuscripts of the Cathach of St. Columba (pl. 284). Finally 
t ere are those which show a kind of rejuvenated ornament of 
ynamic spirals throwing off swelling arcs which are interrupted 
® their widest expansion by pointed, leaf-shaped transverse 
delusions, giving the impression of trumpet mouths (pl. 289). 

IS phase in the metalwork shows designs exactly equivalent 
^ »ie trumpet-spiral page of the Book of Durrow. In the 
escutcheon and the Dublin latchet 
ti K ^ **hair-8pring*’ coil is not associated with the 

8 t spirals, the trumpet pattern, and the “pclta” theme. The 
reiT ^ (except for the Sutton Hoo jewelry) the sole 
millefiori enameling in the early period, and 
1 efiori* themes play an important part in the Book of 
of hanging bowls are aU, as F. Henry believes, 

nsh manufacture (they are, of course, purely Celtic and 


Ornamental motifs and system of decoration. This art 
is characterized by distinctive groups of ornamental ideas. 
First, and in some ways the most influential, since they are 
dynamic, are curvilinear motifs — spirals, scrolls, swelling 
curves, “trumpet-pattem,** and triskelion motifs, often com- 
bined in tightly knit, vital areas of ornament. This group is 
essentially Celtic and derives ultimately from the Celtic art 
of tlie British Isles in late prehistoric and Roman times. Second, 
there is a characteristic range of geometrical devices, including 
key-pattern, the “diagonal fret,*’ and various “step-pattern** 
themes, derived from cloisonne metalwork. Also found in metal- 
work and the earliest manuscripts are small-scale, polychrome 
“ millefiori’* patterns (see glass), either in enamel on metal 
or in painted versions of the metalwork patterns. “Millefiori*’ 
patterns do not figure in the later manuscripts, but they are 
a prominent feature of the critical document, the Book of Durrow, 
and are important for the question of origins of the style and 
of the relationship between the fir«^ manuscripts and the metal- 
work that preceded them. Third is the profuse employment of 
interlace, sometimes broad and slow, sometimes minute or thin 
and lively. Fourth of the groups of motifs is a characteristic 
fauna, a whole system of ornament composed of animals and 
birds, often WTth elongated bodies or limbs, closely interwoven 
in a tight spread of continuous ornament, animat^ by heads, 
clawed feet, and the thin interlacing lines of infinitely prolonged 
tongues, tails, or ears. Fifth are human figures of d6il-like 
simplicity or treated in an abstract, schematic manner. 

In manuscript decoration “Irish art’’ conveys also a special 
system of applying decoration to the codex. In the case of 
the Gospels the whole grammar of abstract ornament just de- 
scribed is employed to embellish the sacred text. A page re- 
sembling a carpet devoted entirely to abstract ornament is 
inserted at the beginning of each Gospel. Opposite this, the 
opening lines of the text itself are greatly elaborated, both in 
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Geometric mouf*. Left: Book of Durrow, fol. 4v; right: ahoulder cUip from 
the Sutton Hoo ahip burial (after Hodgkin). 


the forms of initial letters or monograms built from them and 
in the extension of decoration into the marginal spaces and to 
subsequent words, which are often set out in rows of ornamental 
capitals. 

The decorative accent falls heavily at the beginning of each 
Gospel, but in addition the words of St. Matthew that introduce 
the story of the Nativity, “Christi autem generatio sic crat,** 
are elaborated on thfe basis of a Chi-Rho monogram (pls. 275, 
281); and colored initials mark the beginnings of the Eusebian 
sections or of preface!. Pages on which the Evangelists* symbols 
are depicted, individually, or grouped between the arms of 
a cross, or both, are introduced (pls. 274, 283). 

Another tradition includes portraits of the Evangelists, 
accompanied by their symbob (pl. 282). 

The whole makes a highly characteristic system of book dec- 
oration that is in no sense illustrative, but enriching and 
ornamental, although in late examples such as the Book of 
Kclb illustrative scenes (the Temptation, the Arrest of Chrbt) 
may be absorbed from Carolingian sources. 

Hiberno-Saxon illumination. Until recently it was sup- 
posed that the first true monument of “Irish** art, in which 
the various distinctive themes are first combined and applied 
to a codex in a recognizable system that later became standard 
practice, was the Book of Durrow. This manuscript of the 
gospels is certainly appreciably earlier than the Lindisfame 
Gospels (pls. 280, 282). It is in many ways more archaic, less 
evolved; it sets out to be a rich and elaborate manuscript, yet 
it has far fewer themes and fewer colors than the Lindisfame 
Gospels, and in it the different elements (trumpet spirals, cloi- 
sonne themes, animals) are still isolated from each other on 
separate pages, not inextricably intermixed on the same page 
as they later become. 'Phe bird and the dog, soon to be universal 
(pL. 280), have not yet been introduced. Its text, paUeograph- 
ically Northumbrian, shows the influence of St. Jerome*s Vul- 
gate version, which may be assumed to have reached North- 
umbria in 674, when the monastery at Monkwearmouth was 
founded and the influx of Mediterranean codices into the north 
began. It probably dates from about A.o. 680. It shows us 
Hiberno-Saxon art full blown but in a pristine state. So long 
as this was thought to be the first document of Ilibemo-Saxon 
book decoration, its sources could be sought only in archaeological 
materials, chiefly metalwork. But certain early 7th-ccntury manu- 
scripts, Irish or Irish-influenced, in the Ambrosian Library, 
Milan, fonncrly belonging to the Irish foundation of Bobbio, 
are now recognized as revealing the earlier stages in the develop- 
ment of this system of book decoration — particularly D.23 
Sup. and S.45 Sup. (pi.. 284), and especially a manuscript in 
Dublin known as the “Cathach” of St. Columba, which may 
well date from the end of the 6th century (pl. 284), and 


the Gospel fragment A. II. 10 at Durham (pl. 284) of about 
A.D. 650. 

The Cathach of St. Columba shows two important things; In 
a purely Irish manuscript dating before the Irish mission to 
Northumbria, we see the application to ornamental initials of 
the Celtic '^ultimate la T^ne” style of the latchets and the 
earliest penannular brooches and hanging bowls. Also we see 
around letters red peripheral dots (destined to a vast ornamental 
development) and, in particular, two elements vital for the 
future — a flexible, elastic type of initial with split stems provid- 
ing empty interior fields (pl. 284); and a system by which the 
opening letters grade down progressively in size to mertue 
gradually into the ordinary text hand. This system is somethiof; 
quite di^erent from the antique initial standing rigidly detached 
at the beginning of the line, followed abruptly by the normal 
small text hand, and it develops directly from Irish beginnings. 
Henry claims ^at the decorative opening at the beginning of 
Ambrosian D. 23 Sup. — a page of pure ornament on the left, 
with an elaborate beginning of the text on the right and the 
long hasta of the P running down the margin and turning out 
into it at the bottom (pio. 452) — foreshadows the tremendous 
carpet-page and monogram openings of the later Hiberno- 
Saxon Goapel books and shows this also to have been an Irish 
contribution. Again, comparison of the initial N 1 of the early 
7th-century Bobbio manuscript, Ambrosian S. 45 Sup., with 
those of the later Durham A. II. 10 (pl. 284), the Book of 
Durrow, and Durham A. II. 17, shows clearly the Irish genesis 
of this type of initial or initial-monogram. 

The Durham Gospels fragment A. II. 10 (pl. 284) goes s 
stage further. It was no doubt written in Northumbria within 
the period of Irish domination (i.e., before the Synod of Whitby, 
A.D. 664); it shows a genuinely painted manuscript, with the 



Evolution of the Chi-Rho monoaram in early Hibemo-Saxon manuwTiP ■ 
Left to right and to bottom: Book of Uurrow; Lindiafame Gospels; Si tis 
Codex (Mb. 51): Book of Kells (after Kendrick). 
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palette and pigmentation of Durrow; it obviously sets out to be 
a richly decorated Gospel book on a large scale. Yet its repertoire 
is little more than spotted interlace and vestiges of * 'ultimate la 
T^ne*’ style, weak spirals, panels diveisely colored, and some 
zoomorphic touches. It advances the tendencies of the Cathach 
of St. Columba a step. But the end of St. Malithew and the 
opening of St. Mark survive,^ and from these it is clear that 
the true Hibemo-Saxon system has not yet been begun. There 
are no carpet pages, no Evangelist-symbol or portrait pages; 
instead, the embellishment is devoted to the colophon in the 
antique manner. Furthermore, the manuscript shows no trace 
of the tnimpet-pattcm Celtic ornament seen fully developed 
in the Book of Durrow (pi^. 283, 284). It may well be that 
these elements and the full decorative system as applied to the 
codex are additions or developments that took place in North- 
umbria itself, with a very considerable admiseture of Anglo- 
Saxon ideas, skill, and initiative, after the departure of the 
Irish in 664. 

The case for the Irish origin’ of the Book of Durrow (and 
90 of the insular Gospel-book type and insular manuscript em- 
bellishment in general) has come to rest largely on two stone 
monuments, both in Ireland, the Fahan Mura slab (pl. 290) 
and the Cardonagh cross. The Fahan Mura slab shows a broad 
interlace with contour lines at either side and (on the face not 
illustrated) two birds at the top, affronted. Two doll-like human 
figures stand facing inward on either side of the cross stem. 
The Cardonagh cross and two pillars associated with it again 
show broad interlace, some pointed knots, pellets, birds, and 
curiously primitive human figures. Henry ^tes these crosses 
in the second half of the 7th century. If they and the pillars 
are indeed contemporary with the Book of Durrow or earlier, 
they present between them a different, richer picture of Irish 
art at this time; in particular, the Cardonagh cross and pillars 
show quite an elaborate iconography of figure subjects. However, 
in the latter part of the 7th century Ireland was being subjected 
to the full flood of influences traveling in the reverse direction, 
from Northumbria. 

I'o Bummariae, it seems clear that the dynamic initial, the 
integration of initial and text, the introduction into manu- 
script decoration of a Celtic "ultimate la T^ne" style and of 
the basic elastic initial forms with split stems, giving fieids 
for interior ornament, are a purely Irish contribution and a 
decisive influence in the development of Hibemo-Saxon book 
decoration. The source of other elements, including the in- 
troduction of Evangelist portraits and symbols, animal and bird 
ornament, interlace, themes based on cloisonnd jewelry, mille- 
liori patterns, trumpet-pattern designs, the carpet pages that 
contain them, and the full decorative pattern of the codex re- 
mains uncertain but, no doubt, was largely Saxon. 

The Lindisfame Gospels (pl. 280) is at the summit of 
Hibemo-Saxon book decoration. It was written and illuminated 
probably in A.D. 697^98 . It follows closely the pattern of the 
Book of Durrow but introduces new elements: The bird and 
the dog replace the mythical quadruped; new types of interlace 
- m(»re minute, intricate, or delicate — appear; there are new 
pi^nients (blue, purple) and an astonishing virtuosity in their 
mixture and application. As against only three colors used in 
Hurrow (green, red, and yellow), 45 distinct tones or shades 
he distinguished in Lindisfame. Carpet pages and initials, 
the decorated text pages opposite the carpet pages, become 
Jmjcli more elaborate and attain an incredible perfection of 
execiiuon. Yet (like Durrow) Lindisfame obeys strict laws of 
*^^mlIner^y in composition and a rigid general control over the 
ttiRhts of fancy m detail. With Lindisfame appear a set of 
K^nuine "author portraits’* (pl. 282) closely based on 6th-cen- 
birv Italo-Grcek medals. They show a northern transformation 
the antique, painterly modeled style into a sharp, clear, 
*^•'1 shape and linear patterns. Yet they adhere carefully to 
‘mtiiiuc iconographic detail and remain imposing human beings, 
abstract patterns or symbols. The Lindisfame Gospels also 
the first appearance in Western book decoration of canon 
arranged under columns and arches, in a 16-pagc series. 
‘Be execution of all the ornament is meticulous and infinitely 
Painstaking. At Lindisfame itself there arc other examples of 


Romanizing art to set beside the Evangelist portraits of the 
Gospels: St- Cuth belt’s coflin. made in a.d. 698, shows a figural 
art bwd directly on Mediterranean models and a total absence 
of Hi^mo-Saxon ornament. The silver casing, probably also 
made in 698, of his portable altar bears a naturalistic composition 
of St. Peter. The Codex Amiatinus, produced about the same 
time at Jarrow, shows in an extreme form the "Italo- Mediter- 
ranean" element in Northumbrian art of the late 7th century. 
The portrait of Ezra (pl. 282) is native Anglo-Saxon work; 
yet it reproduces with complete faithfulness the 6th-century 
model (a miniature in the Codex Grandior of Cassiodorus, 
which Abbot Ceolfrith brought to Jarrow from Rome). Even 
the antique. technique of painting is painstakingly followed, with 
modeling and highlights, extensive use of gold for background 
and details, and pigments different from those used in the 
Hibemo-Saxon manuscripts. 

The Echtemach Gospels (j>l. 274) and the Durham Gospels 
(PL. 284) occupy an intermediate position between the Books 
of Durrow and Lindisfame. The Echtemach Gospels, associated 
with the Saxon St. Willibrord's early 8th-century foundation 
at Echtemach in Luxembourg but written in Northumbria 
(pl. 274), shows the very restricted range of colors seen in the 
Book of Durrow, but the Evangelist symbols have a new verve 
and decisiveness and are integrated in an accomplished way 
with the frame and general design of the page. The Matthew 
symbol, like that in Durrow, is indeed a symbol, a piece of highly 
stylized, abstract, anthropomorphic pattern, bilt the lion of 
St. Mark has a splendid, heraldic vivacity. The penmanship and 
technical accomplishment of the Echtemach Gospels is of the 
highest order; but its repertoire of ornament, without the birds 
and dogs of Lindisfame, is comparatively simple, and its mono- 
grams and big initiab have not attained the dimensions of those 
in Lindisfame, Chad, and Kells. It was probably written in 
Northumbria in the 680s. The Durham Gospels, A. II. 17, 
shows a more elaborated phase and a richer pigmentation. 
It contains the bird theme and is much closer to the Lindis- 
farne Gospels. 

Scui.PTURR. An important contribution of the Anglo- 
Saxons to European art is in the field of sculpture. Fragments of 
many hundreds of massive stone crosses survive from the 
British Isles, particularly England, representing a bulk, variety, 
and quality of pre-Romanesque sculpture unmatched anywhere 
else in Europe (pls. 290, 291). The most famous of all the 
crosses (a.d. 690) stands in the church at Ruthwcll, in Dum- 
friesshire, southwest Scotland (pl. 290). It is a little over 
17 feet in height and is ornamented with an ambitious series 
of figure subjects and with vine scrolls inhabited by birds and 
animals, all arranged within panels and carved in deep relief. 
The cross is wholly devoid of interlace, geometric, or curvilinear 
ornament from the repertory of northern art and is the only 
cross entirely "Mediterranean” in conception. The figures are 
plastically conceived and stand in rigid postures, and they and 
the monument as a whole are of Romanesque digmty and pro- 
portions. The iconography mcludes the symbols of the four 
Evangelists (at the top of the cross), an eagle and an archer, 
St. John the Baptist with the Lamb, a Chnst-Majesty, St. Paul 
and St. Anthony, and the flight into Egypt, as well as the impos- 
ing scene representing Mary Magdalene wiping the feet of 
Christ with her hair (pl. 290), the healing of the blind man, 
the Annunciation, and the Crucifixion. 

The Bewcastle (Cumberland) cross (pl. 290) is closely re- 
lated to the Ruthwell cross but shows an appreciable flatten- 
ing in the carving and a tendency to reduce the figures and the 
vine scroll to pattern, making them less naturalistic. We also 
see in it, as in the Lindisfame Gospels (pl. 280), the fusion of 
barbaric ornament with the Mediterranean figure subjects and 
the new vine-scroll theme lacking in the Lindisfame Gospels. 
When compared with the doll-like figures of the Cardonagh 
cross or the Book of Durrow , these crosses represent a quite 
new' "renaissance" feeling for the human and the monumental. 
That similar monumental sculpture existed contemporaneously 
in the south of England is indicated by fragments of a stone 
cross from Rcculver, Kent (pl. 291), almost certainly erected 
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in 675. The carvings still bear traces of original coloring. The 
iconographic scheme included a vine scroll incorporating human 
busts within borders of interlace. The fragment illustrated 
shows the lower part of a standing figure holding a scroll in the 
left hand. The treatment of the draperies is singularly fresh. 
Nothing could be more startling than to contrast this fragment 
with the Cardonagh cross. 

The Franks Casket (pl. 287), a whalebone box with runic 
inscriptions, probably Northumbrian work of about a.d. 700, 
illustrates again the mixture of pagan and Christian, northern 


tranquil and monumental style. It can, however, be said that the 
8th century saw a steady elaboration to a baroque phase at its 
end, illustrated by the Book of Kells (pls. 281, 283) and the 
Rome and Leningrad Gospels (pl. 275). Insular influences also 
reacted strongly on the Continent at this time. Such Saxon 
monastic foundations as that of St. Willibrord at Echtcrnach 
in Luxembourg became centers where insular texts were copied 
and insular style practiced and modified. The Irish foundation 
of St. Gall in Switzerland was dominated by influences from 
the Saxon mission. In Bavaria the Tassilo Chalice, a.d. 





Decorative RcheincR on metal objects from Trcwhiddlc, Cornwall {from British Museum Gutde to Anglo-Saxon Antiguihes, 


and southern tendencies characteristic of this period. Side 
by side are scenes showing the three kings bringing their gifts 
to the mfant Christ and a brutal scene from Germanic legend. 
The casket also shows the existence of a free and inventive nar- 
rative style, present already in the pagan period. 

HiBBRNO-SaXON art of the 8th and 9 TH CENTURIES. The 
turn of the 7th and 8th centuries marks a climax of great signifi- 
cance in insular art. The art history of the 8th and 9th centuries 
consists largely in the working out of decorative formulas and 
the mixture of Mediterranean and northern ideas achieved at 
that time. Sculpture and manuscripts show in endless variety 
the reactions between the barbaric ornamental concepts and the 
naturalism and architectural concepts associated with the Medi- 
terranean world and classical revival. It is iniipossible to trace 
any steady development. There is no certaixity in the dating 
either of sculpture or manuscripts. Since it is an age of esthetic 
experiment and fluctuation, it is impossible to establish a 
valid and universally applicable chronology on style alone. In 
certain centers, or in the hands of individual artists, the barbaric 
reaction to classical themes is developed, a tendency to ab- 
stract or turn into a pattern such living subjects as the vine 
scroll or the human form. Against this, there are periods or 
individual affirmations of humanism, of a feeling for a more 


(pl. 287), is a local work of strongly Anglo-Saxon character. 
The Lindau book cover (pl. 287), again thoroughly insular 
and Anglo-Saxon in character, was probably made at St. Gall, 
while the richly decorated Gospels at St. Gall (pl. 282) arc 
examples of Irish books that found their way to Continental 
foundations. Toward the end of the century the English de- 
velopment reflected a variety of influences from the Carolingisn 
renaissance. 

In the 9th century the course of insular art was profoundly 
affected by the Danish invasions and occupation of the east 
and north of England, which in the north put an end to the 
Hibemo-Saxon development and in the south left Wessex, ruled 
by King Alfred, as the stronghold of humanism and of insular art. 

Some leading examples will illustrate the general develop- 
ment outlined above. The Tara Brooch (pl. 289), a very ornate 
specimen of a normal insular type common in the west and 
north in the Christian period, is the supreme example of the 
application of Hihemo- Saxon decoration to a personal ornament. 
It has studs of blue and red enamel, tiny human heads carved 
in amethyst, the finest filigree work in gold wire, bands of 
inset amber, and the full range of Celtic trumpet-pattem wd 
spiral motifs and animal and bird ornament, the back 
as profusely decorated as the front. The supercharging of the 
surface with excrescences — bosses, studs, and deep borders to 
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the fields — gives plastic feeling, and the numerous projections 
from the periphery — fish-tailed, biting creatures mostly — give 
a kind of Gothic irregularity to the outline. Its date must be 
about 725, close to the Lindisfame Gospels, but its decoration 
jg a little more evolved in style, perhaps contemporary with 
thr Book of Chad. The finest surviving product of Hibemo- 
Saxon metalwork is, however, the Ardagh Chalice (pl. 285). 
Compared with the Tara Brooch it is less crowded, restless, 
and baroque and shows a quiet fullness of line and a restraint 
in ornament (which is conBned to panels and nuclei) that re- 
call the controlled and systematized style of such manuscripts 
as the Lindisfame Gospels and the Durham Cassiodorus. 
Technically it is a fantastic accomplishment. It may well 
be of Northumbrian manufacture and of the period of the 
Echtemach Gospels. 

The Gospels of St. Chad show the evolved Lindisfame 
style of about 750. Evangelist portraits are included (they are 
absent from the manuscripts of the Durrow-Echtemach-Kells 
tradition), but the Evangelists are (like the Echtemach symbol, 
PL. 274) purely geometric, schematized figures. The geometric 
treatment of the ears and nostrils, the tiny heads, cleft chins, 
and stylized features, the foliated scepter and synunetrically 
patterned draperies of St. Luke all reflect the barbaric instinct 
for reducing organic forms to pattern and may be contrasted 
with the softer, rounded, humanistic figures of the Psalter 
(Cotton, Vespasian A. 1 ., pl. 287) and the Rome C^ospels. 
'Fhe surviving cruciform carpet page of the Lichfield (St. Chad’s) 
Gospels (i*L. 283) is strikingly similar to the Lindisfame St. Mat- 
thew cruciform page (fol. 26v) but more evolved in style. 

'rhe full baroque tendencies of the end of the century are 
illustrated by the famous Book of Kells in Trinity College, 
Dublin, perhaps illuminated about a.d. 800 at Iona. It shows 
a profusion of decoration far exceeding the restricted scheme of 
Lindisfame. More initials throughout the text are illuminated, 
and thev are more freely and fantastically treated; new scenes 
on full pages, such as the Temptation, the Virgin and Child 
(pl. 283), and the Arrest of Christ, arc introduced. There are 
full-length portraits of Evangelists, a free use of “naturalistic** 
human and animal figures, even in the pages of Celtic ornament, 
and the introduction of foliate themes. Because of its fertility 
of ideas, fantasy, technical skill and vitality, and its ovcrw'helming 
baroque profusion, the Book of Kells is accepted as the supreme 
manifestation of the Irish spirit in art and one of the most 
remarkable volumes in the world. 

A more prosaic Northumbrian equivalent, also of about 800, 
is the I.«ningrad Gospels. 

New elements, however, were creeping into insular art. The 
8th ccnti^ shows them in a singularly pure form, without 
sny admixture of Hihemo-Saxon elements, in a small silver- 
gilt bowl which is a masterpiece — the Ormside Bowl, in the 
York Museum. In a gay, vivacious, brilliantly executed re- 
pouiii style a new naturalistic fauna appears, wholly different 
from the Hiberno-Saxon beasts of the Lindisfame period and 
from the staid, if perky and natural, birds and beasts of the 
earlv inhabited vine scrolls. The lions with worried expressions 
are of Carolmgian inspiration. The strange company of fantastic 
birds and beasts moves among the branches and fruit of a lush 
wt of symmetrical flowering trees. Apart from fantasy and 
some stylization, there are delicate modeling and a sensitivity 
which are quite new. Other indications of fresh Continental, 
2nd more specifically Carolmgian, influence appear in manu- 
scripts associated with south England. Perhaps contemporary 
With the Gospels of St. Chad in the north, but very different, 
w the Psalter (Cotton, Vespasian A. I.) in the British Museum 
(pl. 278). Here we sec a rich polychromy with much use of 
8old, modeled draperies and faces, and a classical solidity of 
ngure style far removed from the anthropomorphic patterns of 

Chad. The foliate details in the margins are straight from 
the antique model, and the beasts and birds in the capitals and 
“cs of the columns of Merovingian derivation. The gold 
^amends in the columns (originally overlaid with black-ink 
patterning) are antique elements also. Yet in the asymmetrical 
. ar at bottom, with animal terminations and key pattern, 
mvc interlace of the columns, the powerful trumpet pattern 


of /the arch, and the de^tign and execution of many remarkable 
initials, Hibemo-Saxon features are vigorously expressed. The 
whole is an intelligent hybrid of themes and styles, but the 
novel impact is that conveyed by the solemn yet animated 
human figures grouped around King David. 

The Gospels Royal (I.E.VI.) in the British Museum (pl. 276) 
is a very large and opulent codex in the Carolingian vein of 
the beginning of the oth century . It contains a great purple 
folio in the Byzantine and Carolmgian manner (pl. 276) with 
blazing spreads of color and much use of gold. The winged ox 
in the tympanum and the Lust in the medallion, against their 
vivid rolling backgrounds of clouds, are monumental figures. 
But there arc also to be seen, along with the formalized vine 
scrolls, cell patterns, and interlaces of the canon-table arcades 
(pl. 279), hvely little leonine beasts, and other;- with foliated 
or interlacing tails, introducing a new note ot delicacy and 
pretn' animation, injecting fresh blood into the somewhat arid 
formulas of Hiberno-Saxon decoration. At the bases of the 
columns (pl. 276) are heav y blocks whose patterns reproduce 
the L-shaped cells of champleve enamels popular in Ireland 
at the time. For all its features of Carolingian inspiration, it is 
a thoroughly insular manuscript 

From the gth century, period of Danish invasions, a consider- 
able number of buried hoards containing metalwork and coins 
provide a structure of dating evidence for ornamental styles. 
The hoard of Anglo-Saxon silver found at 7 ’rewhiddlc in Corn- 
wall (British Museum), buried in 875, illustrates this. The 
fine-scale scraps of interlaces, contorted individual animals in 
panels with beaded borders, and small foliate details are typical 
of a whole family of metal objects and of manuscripts and con- 
stitute the “Trcwhiddle style” (fig. 455). The Kirkoswald 
(Cumberland) trefoil brooch (ca. a.d. 850) shows the North- 
umbrian vine scroll in rich filigree wire decoration compa- 
rable to that on Carolmgian metalwork. Two recently discovered 
disk brooches in the British Museum further illustrate the im- 
portance of decorative metalwork. 7 *he Fuller Brooch of silver 
and niello (pl. 288), dating from about 850, hears the Five 
Senses in a figure style close to that of the Book of Cerne in 
Cambridge. The Strickland Brooch (pl. 288), in openwork 
with inset gold slabs, achieveF a rich plastic effect with two 
zones of little affronted dogs, scraps of foliage, and animal 
heads with blue glass eyes. 

There is a great vvralth of 8lh- and gth-century sculpture. 
The panels and friezes in the churches of Fletton and Breedon 
on the Hill in I.^ice8ter8hire include human figures in arcades 
and an extraordinarily lively and varied series of birds, animals, 
and geometric themes. The Easby (Yorkshire) cross (Victoria 
and Albert Mus.) echoes the style of Carolingian ivories and 
illustrates the newly awakened classical tradition (pl. 291). 
The shaft from Codford St. Peter, Wiltshire, has been called 
“purely English in its hard, robust vivacity and its tense ab- 
straction'* and represents one of the most spirited and lovely 
phases of British art claimed to antedate the Norman Conquest 
of 1066. 7'he carving (pl. 290) has a clear-cut precision and 
cleanness of outline. 

A fragment of a cross from Coleme, also in Wiltshire, be- 
longs to the second half of the gth century (pl. 291). It shows 
a flourishing barbaric animal style and illustrates the continuation, 
side by side with more humanistic tendencies and softer in- 
fluences of the Carolingian period, of a strong and vigorous 
barbaric tradition. Carolingian influence is probably also to 
be seen in the realistic emotional quality of the fine Ascension 
panel of the Rothbury (Northumberland) cross (pl. 291), devoid 
of omamentol feeling; but other fragments of the same cross 
show a hard angularity of form and strong Hibemo-Saxon 
sense of line and pattern. 

The examples of sculpture illustrated give a representative 
picture of the variety and fluctuation of styles, ^e richness 
of iconography, and the high interest of Anglo-Saxon sculpture 
in this period. In Ireland also sculpture of broad iconographic 
range in churches and in high crosses was practiced, but in 
a barbaric and generally uninspired late Hibemo-Saxon vein. 

The period of Hibmo-Saxon art ends with the reign of 
Alfied the Great. The Alfred Jewel (pl. 288), of gold, crystal. 
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Recnnatrurtion ofithe Oratory of llliun M»c Dara. County Galway (from 
Henry, Inth Art. ro^o). 


rock in the Atlantic, and at Tintagel, Cornwall, are the best 
examples of early stone monastic structures. Lindisfame m 
664 illustrated the frugality of the Irish mission: 'There were 
very few houses, besides the church, found at their departure 
indeed no more than were sufficient to make civilized hfe 
possible.'* If the remains of the early choir at Rahan, County 
Offaly, date to the close of the 8th century, this would illustrate 
the importation into Ireland of a more elaborate stone archi- 
tecture, of the kind which had become established in the south 
of England nearly two centuries earlier. Off either side of the 
solidly built chancel open two sacristies, prothesis and diaconicon, 
a common feature in churches of Syria and Asia Minor, nccca- 
sitated by the liturgical practices of the Eastern Church. Otlier- 
wise, the simple, choirless oratory on lllaun Mac Dara, County 
Oalway (fic. 459), illustrates the best Irish church buildmj^ 
of the Sth-gth centuries. 

The Anglo-Saxons were competent architects in timber from 
pagan times; this is shown by the remarkable remains of a 
senes of large aisled halls at Yeavering, not far from Lindisfarric 
in Northumberland, associated on documentary evidence with 
the Northumbrian kings of the first half of the 7th century, 
and by the startling timber contemporary "amphitheater" on 
the same site, a tall wedge of 16 concentric tiers of seats, u 


and cloisonne enamel, shows a fine level of craftsmanship in 
small-scale metalwork. But the real importance of Alfred's 
reign, as is claimed by Sir Thomas Kendrick, is that it wit- 
nessed, under Alfred's conscious guidance, a powerful classical 
revival. The noble, monumental tranquillity of the Deerhurst 
Angels and the Romanesque feeling of the embroidered figures 
on St. Cuthbert’s stole (pl. 277), woven between 909 and 916 
for the Bishop of Winchester, reflect the calm and dignified 
Romanesque mood, the airy lightness and grace, of Wessex 
court art at the beginning of the loth century. 

Architecture. Irish monasteries and churches of the 6th 
and 7th centuries were probably built only of timber and sod. 
The mid-7th-century church at Lindisfame was entirely of 
hewn oak covered with reeds. In the west of England and 
around the coasts of Ireland, where stone is the natural budd- 
ing material, are numerous remains of early monastic sites 
— clusters of "beehive" cells in dry-stone wailing, with cor- 
belled-in roof construction, usually associated with a very small 
oratory. The monasteries at .Skcllig Michael, Kerry, on a great 
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Church at Reculver, Kent, ground plan. Key: (1) 6th-ccntury walli, 
(a) wall! dating probably from the 8th century (from Clapham, Engluh 
Romanesque Architecture, 1930). 


version in timber of an insula from a Ronun amphitheater. These 
structures were excavated in 1956. 

In southeast England large parts of the plans of seven 
7th-ccntury churches, the work of foreign masons, survive, 
iliey form a remarkable, homogeneous, and distinctive group 
— a contemporaneous aeries probably impossible to parallel 
elsewhere in Europe at so early a period. These churches — 
six in Kent (three in Canterbury and one each at Rochester, 
Lyminge, and Reculver) and one in Essex (Bradwell on Sea) 
are dated from evidence in Bede. The Abbey Church of SS. 
and Paul in Canterbury (fig. 459) was founded in 597 
not yet finished in a.d. 604. The churches at Reculver (fic. 460) 
and Bradwell (fig. 461) were begun in 669 and shortly after 
653 respectively. St. Pancras, Canterbury, is of similar date. 
The "stilted" apses (i.e., apses whose terminal curves are 
struck from a point well to the east of the chancel arch) are 
a sign of Byzantine influence in at least one case, with polyg' 
onal outer faces like that of S. Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna. 
The chancels were a^arated from the naves by a triple opening 
and the naves provided with a narthex, or western porch, and 
with various small chambers, flanking the church. In those at 
SS. Peter and Paul, Canterbury, early archbishops and kings 
and queens were buried. Where only two chambers were 
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Church It Bradwell on Sea, Kates, ground plan {from Claptuan. Knglith 
RomanesQue Archtt§cturs, rgjo). 


present, they were placed as at Bradwell, on the north and 
Houth sides, overlapping the junction of chancel and nave, with 
the entrance to the north chambers from the chancel and that 
to the south chambers from the nave. Such chambers arc a 
common feature of 5th-6th-century churches in Syria and 
North Africa but were early abandoned in Rome and western 
Ituiy. The retention of the two chambers in the Kentish plan 
points either to conservatism in their authors or a more directly 
Eastern origin. There is not much surviving Continental 
materiul of the period, but there is, so far as it goes, an entire 
absence in Rome or Gaul of the apse of the form and proportions 
of the English group. The seven buildings, then, probably 
rcHcct Oriental influences transmitted via Italy, rather than 
Roman influence. I'he churches were mostly built of bricks 
trom demolished Roman ruins and had floors of opus stgnunit 
an extremely hard mixture of cement and powdered bricks. 
The triple arcade separating nave and chancel is a feature par- 
alleled in North African churches. 

A later phase of building at the end of the 7th century is 
represented by the church at Brixworth, Northamptonshire 
(rL. 290; FIG. 461), '"perhaps the most imposing architectural 
memorial of the 7th century surviving north of the Alps*' — 
an aisled basilica of four bays. The plate shows the original 
walls (plastered over) to the height of the roof; the triple arcade 
between the nave and the chancel has been destroyed and 
replaced by a single large later arch. Beyond the chancel can 
be seen the apse, which is of polygonal form externally. The 
arches are turned in two rings of Roman bricks. It was a build- 
ing of great spaciousness and strength, as one may see if one 
mentally demolishes the side walls of the nave and restores the 
arcades. The large church at Abingdon, known only from lit- 
erary sources, had an apse at both the east and the west ends; 
this feature occurred also in the first Saxon cathedral at Canter- 
bury . The Abingdon version of this plan was a century earlier 
than the earliest instance in Germany. The Northumbrian group 
of churches shows less trace of Oriental influence than the 
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Church at Brizworth, Northamptonihire, ground plan. Ksy: (i) 6th-century 
Jr; (r) lotk-oantury walla (/rum Clapkam, English Rossiasusgut Archi- 
1930). 


Kentish. Benedict Ihscop, founder of the famous monasteries 
at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, drew his masons from Gaul. 
Nothing that certainly belonged to these churches survives 
except the tower structure at Monkwearmouth; from this it 
can be inferred that the walls of the nave of the 7th-century 
church (a.d. 685) were 31 feet high to the base of the gable; 
the tower was in two stones and opened at ground level into a 
porttcus on the north and south. The porch preserves its stone 
barrel vault. 'Fhe chief interest in the Northumbrian 7th-cen- 
tury group of churches lies in those built by Bishop Wilfrid at 
Ripon, York, and at Hexham. Tn general they reflect the work 
of contemporary Merovingian Gaul. The late-7th-centiiry 
church at Hexham, judging by hterary descriptions, was elabo- 
rate and of considerable sire, with colonnades to the nave, aisles 
with galleries above, chapels probably in th^ aisles, crypt, 
turret staircases, and other features (fig. 4(12). The 8th and 
9th centuries are the obscure period in the history of 

English a^chitectur.^ One must assume that most *)f the great 
buildings, great cathedrals or ablieys on the scale of the church 
at Brixworth 01 larger, continued in use until the Danish in- 



Hypothetical rrctinstr action in plan of the chuich of St. Andrew, Hexham, 
N orthumV>erland . 


vasions, and that the bulk of new architectural eflbrt went to 
the creation of the numerous minor churches indicated by the 
volume and distribution of sculpture. 
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ANGOLA. The Portuguese colony of Angola on the Atlan- 
tic coast of Africa, bounded by the Belgian Congo, Rhodesia, 
and South-West Africa, is one of the African territories whose 
aboriginal cultural forms have been most successfully preserved. 
About 99 per cent of its 4,150,000 inhabitants belong to the 
great Bantu family; their artistic expression is in the main stream 
of the great African plastic tradition, of which they represent 
in the southwest a peripheral, but by no means secondary, 
sector (see bantu cultures). In the absence of great urban 
settlement and important archaeological centers, the distribu- 
tion of indigenous art forms has the same diffuse character as 
that of the population, which is scattered with comparative 
uniformity over most of the territory. As well as indigenous 
art, there are a few buildings of direct European derivation. 

In all central Africa, in the regions south of the virgin forests, 
from the Gabon to the Ruvuma in eastern Africa, the rich develop- 
ment of the plastic arts is generally accompanied by a high level of 
craftsmanship. It is probable that this ability has been spread by 
the highly developed native states, dating from the 10th century, 
which extend in a continuous strip from the lower Congo to the 
Zambezi River and to Niassa. The kings of these autocratic states 
and their officials (occasionally including the mothers, wives, and 
sistara of the sovereigns) derived their rights from myths that some- 
times ascribe to them a divine origin. Their courts, like those of 
the Sudan and Upper Guinea, were centers of highly developed 
artistic craftsmanship. 

In the hinterland of Angola, beyond its northern and eastern 
boundaries, lay the old kingdoms of the Congo and Luba-Lunda. 
Lunda extended as far as the upper reaches of the western tributaries 
of the Kasai (from its sources down to the Kwango River), and the 
influence of the Congo kingdom extended to those of Ngola (Angola) 
and Matamba, almost as far as the Cuanza River. The influence of 
a highly evolved sculpture and craftsmanship is still evident in all 
these regions, even deep in the territories occupied by the Mbunda 
and Ngangela tribes, just as during the i6th and 17th centuries, 



Angola: distribution of srt objects. Kfy: (1) Boundaries of Angola; 
(a) columnar, or tree-trunk, sculpture: (3) naturalistic sculpture; (4) “fine*’ 
sculpture; (5) cave art. 


the local ruling families were influenced by chiefs of the Lunda 
(Balunda) who emigrated from the east (the Yakala, or Jaga, lords 
of central Angola). This applies above all to the Bailundu, Bih^ 
and northern Ngangela ethnic groups and to the Ambo-Humbe in 
the south. Among the Ambo-Kwanyama in the territory of the 
Finnish mission have been found images (now at Mainz) of the 
ancestors of Mandume and of his predecessors. These are the last 
evidences of a plastic art that attempted to portray the forebears of 
princes of the dominant families for purposes of ancestor worship. 
But the style of these figures is no longer that of the central tradi* 
tion of African sculpture, with its realistic conception of the body 
and features (a conception precisely characteristic of ancestor sculp- 
ture among advanced peoples), but that of a peripheral tradition ui 
which the influences of the more advanced culture are weak. 

To such a tradition belongs first of all southwest Angola, except 
for the enclave of the Kwanyama people, which, under the mfluenct 
of the Yakala, created a highly developed state in southern Angolu, 
in whose surviving remnants important elements of the “Rhodesian” 
royal culture can still be recognized. Over southeast Angola is spread 
a type of mask of the Luena-Mbunda, who occupy the region ol 
the upper Zambezi and belong to the same artistic tradition. But 
the peoples of southwest Angola, some of whom arc hunters (thr 
Kwissi, Koroka, and Bushmen), many herdsmen (the Chimba and 
Kuvale, or Kubai), and some a combination of herdsmen and farmers 
(among them the Nyanyeka, most of the Ambo, the Hands, the 
Humbi of the north, the Musho, and the Ndombe), lack all forms 
of plastic art. Their modest handicrafts comprise braided work, in- 
cised designs on containers for milk and fat, children’s dolls, and 
ornaments for women. This absence of plastic art among the Ethiopn 
herders is the usual pattern in Africa. The agricultural tribes of the 
interior (Ovimbundu and Ngangela) represent a transition between 
that group and the more expert sculptors mentioned above; when 
their chief families have not been subjected to northern and eastern 
influences, their sculpture is typically and frankly Negroid, with 
very simple forms, developed from carved posts and tree trunks 

Thus the most important artistic activity is in the east and 
north, where the Congo kingdom, under the influence of the Chnstian 
missions, began, as early as 1500, to combine its own sculptural 
tradition with such Christian motifs as images of saints and statue^ 
of mother and child. Also, in the east the highly intelligent and vigor* 
ous Chokwc (Bajokwe) people, having destroyed the famous Lunda 
kingdom founded by the Luba (Baluba) hunter prince, Cibindn, 
took over its traditions as a center of refined African sculpture. 

Noteworthy in the eastern parts of Angola arc the masks used 
in young men’s initiation ceremonies. These masks are made not 
of wood but of painted bark stretched over a frame of bent branches, 
and the features are modeled in beeswax. The red (ocher, ngula) 
and white (lime, mp^mha) paint is today often replaced by the sp- 
plication of similarly colored modern fabrics. Masks of this type are 
found on the Kwango River among the Yaka (Bayaka), who use them 
in their nkanda initiation; at times they serve as faces for fsntastic- 
ally shaped puppets made of wood and tapa cloth. Farther afield, these 
masks are also found among the Chokwe and the Luena. On the upper 
Zambezi, the Mbunda (the oldest people of the Barotse, or Rotsc' 
Luisi kingdom) are the southernmost producers of this kind of mssk. 
Among the Chokwe these masks represent the most importsnt ms’ 
hamba, or demons; the eikma^ who presides over the boys’ initia- 
tion ceremonies, spirit of the hunt and fertility; the ngondo, a ghostly 
being of the woods, with enormous eyes made of tubes of gourds; 
the cihongo, or “king of the masks," an ancient mask peculiar to the 
ruling class, with a fiber mantle and a tiara-shaped crown, w^ch also 
characterized the old wooden statues of ancestors of the chiefs. 

To this highly developed sculpture of the Chokwe, evidently 
derived from the Luba-Lunda rulmg class, belongs the unique wooden 
mask — mwana-pwo^ “the girl" — which, in combination with sr- 
tificial breasts auached to a woven twine jacket, was used by rocn 
to imitate women, a custom that persists today in nonreligwu* 
ceremonies. 

The Chokwe, Luena, and Lunda call their masks collectively 
akishi (sing., mukiski), a term that properly designates the spints 
of the dead. These masks, which are today somewhat secularized, 
must formerly have played a part in the cult of the dead, and even 
today certain men appear masked to represent the dead at the initis* 
tion ceremonies (mukanda). 

The zone of the most highly refined wood sculpture exteneb 
from the territory of the Congo River to the Yaka> Pindi, end Chokwe- 
Lunda tribes and from there as far as the Luena. Tlus sculpture 
usually represents ancestors but is also used for magic pnrpfj?®*: 
A magical substance kept in a little horn is placed in the umbihcs 
region or inside the head of the image to invest it with ^ 
to protect its possessor and to help inflict harm on his enemi ^ 
or commit thefts; images of the dead are placed under beda, 
fices are offered to them, and their aid is invoked. The atatu 
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erected at the aites of the old courts of the Chokwe and Lunda 
princes were particularly famous for artistic excellence. But in recent 
limes the authentic art has greatly degenerated, even in the produc- 
tion of the chairs of chieftains, which are richly carved with high 
reliefs of genre scenes. 

It is to the great credit of the Museu dc Dundo of the Com- 
panhia dc Dianuintes in Lunda, and Vilhena, its director in the middle 
of the 20th century, that the excellence of this Chokwe art has been 
recogniaed in time to collect all surviving works. In this museum 
native carvers are employed to copy the ancient masks and statues 
of ancestors, thus keeping alive the people's interest in their own 
Alt and preserving it from the destructive inHucnces of Europeaniza- 
tion. Periodic intertribal assemblies serve the same purpose, bringing 
together members of the society from all the tribes of eastern Angola 
and western Belgian Congo. During such assemblies performances 
by masked dancers from the various regions offer unique occasions 
for a comparative study of the sculpture and dancing of the peoples 
of the central-western Bantu region. 

This mam area of sculptural activity includes the clay sculptures 
and beautifully made utensils of the Chokwe, whose principal orna- 
mental motif is a feminine face or head, and also the beautiful head- 
shaped unis of the Luena,* which reveal southeastern influences 
1'hc rest of Angola presents a very different picture. In regions that 
hud no great states, the most highly evolved flgurative art disappears. 
On the borders of this area, among the Ngangela, the Lucaze, the 
Luimhi, and the Ambo-Kwanyama, we And scarcely any traces of 
such art; instead of naturalistic sculpture in the round, there are 
elongated, stick-shaped forms, which barely suggest the human figure 
and which were obviously developed from the conception of the 
sacred tree as the abode of the ancestors. Carved posts are often 
the only remaining ancestor images. Among the Mbundu on the 
plateau of Bcnguela only the heads of clubs (formerly used as insignia 
of the chiefs) are richly carved, revealing traces of a courtly art. 
The artistic quality of the masks has greatly degenerated; they imitate 
the more hneshed forms of the interior (the Luimbi, Ngangela- 
Mbiicla, and Mbunda), and the highly developed gourd carving shows 
whole scenes of initiation dances taken over from the eastern peoples. 

Still another artistic activity, widespread only in the interior and 
in the east, is the decoration of walls of huts with ornamental and 
ligunitive patterns. Here, too, the colors formerly used were confined 
10 red, black, and white. Only in the interior, in the well-built, 
«4uudrangular houses with hipped or pyramidal roofs, are found the 
wallh of interwoven branches cemented and plastered with clay and 
cleanly whitewashed: the '^sketchbooks" of the natives. On these 
walls .ire reproductions of everything that serves the villagers as a 
mnemonic image or esthetic decoration, from ancient traditional pic- 
tures of masked dancers to modem pictures of such European vehicles 
as automobiles, trains, airplanes, and bicycles, contrasted with such 
older forms of transportation as matting litters and baggage porters. 
Here and there Chokwe sand decorations reminiscent of the sand 
pictures of southern India arc executed in color on the walls of 
granaries; they are supposed to ensure an abundant food supply. 
The ancient magic significance of these decorations contrasts sharply 
with the flower patterns which arc the most recent productions of 
this type and which introduce a new element into African art. 

Prehistoric rock pictures (see prehistory and palbo-african 
aJi,TOKBs) have been discovered only in southwest Angola in the 
territory of the Kwissi hunters: the Citundu-Hulu (a granite moun- 
tain situated in the steppe around Kapolo-popo, southeast of Mos- 
samedes) is covered with countless incised drawings, usually geo- 
metric but occasionally naturalistic (antelopes, giraffes, and zebras). 
Two caves discovered in 1 954 also reveal paintings of a similar style 
and traces of human occupation which, together with the slate of 
preservation of the pictures, suggest an age of only a few centuries. 

Certain elements of the geometric incised drawings on the rocky 
^alls of the Citundu-Hulu are reminiscent of similar rock engravings 
»» South-West Africa (Franzfontcin) and of the forms discovered 
and copied by Wilirun in southeast Africa. On the other hand, 
me geometric rock drawings seem to be connected with the much 
more modest ones discovered by J. Redinha in eastern Angola (the 
territory of the Luena on the upper Zambezi). The paintings, how- 
«ver arc unique for their style in all Angola. The Kuvale herders 
ascri^ them to the Kwissi, but the latter deny any knowledge of them. 

Karlicr reports on rock pictures in the Bihe Plateau can no longer 
^ verified. No datable prehistoric findings of artistic worth have 
yjf Wen made in Angola. The so-called Tumbian (Lupemban and 
^dohan) culture, which is linked to the neolithic, is essentially 
cniinicterized by aitifacta of unpolished stone; clay figures or other 
Artistic products are absent. 

a. BooAtt J, Mses. Aniou Kifwebc, Antwerp. 1924: W, D. 
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Uiuem und Jlgem in Inner- Angola, ^rlin, 1935: H. Hinvmelheber. 
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Note: Tribal names of the Bantu r^cople arc freQuently prefixed by 
Ba-. Ma-. or Wa-. 

European penetration into An^zola since its discovery by the 
Portuguese in 1482 can be seen in the prevailing architecture, which 
shows Portuguese and monastic influences, together with charac- 
teristics of its African surroundmg.s and elements of the architecture 
of Brazil — a result of Iradt with that country. The development 
of such an archilccture, on which the baroque milucncc has had a 
pronounced effect, continued almost without interruption through 
the iTih and 18th ceuturies. Outside the principal centers of Sio 
Paulo de Loancla, Bcnguela, arid Sa<i Salvador, there arc important 
rums and baroque monunients at Suo Jos^ do Encoje and at Muxima. 
In some citic-* (c.g., Nova Lisboa and Lobito) there arc airports and 
railway stations of very recent cof.," ruction. 

Sio Paulo de Loanda was fni.,4dcd in 1576 and icbuilt by the 
Portuguese betwen ih<;o and 1700. In the upper city arc various 
monuments- a late 17th-century Im tress remodeled in the i8th cen- 
tury (now the seat of the Ang'>la Museum, which houses arms, fur- 
niture, primitive an, and hi'^toncal relics), the governor’s palace, the 
archbishop's palace, and rue tirade of the Jesuit cathedral, which 
dates from 1600. In the l^iwcr city, on the shore of the bay, the 
Church of Nazareth (1670) is similar to churches contemporary with 
It in Br.izil. Characteristic arc hou.scs of the oldest type, with a two- 
storicd central section and two single-storied wings, painted ocher 
or pink with white windows and doors. Also common are the mid- 
i8th-ccntury houses built for the nobility, with very ornate windows 
and balconies. On the hill overlooking the city a Carmelite church, 
now restored, was erected in the 17th century; its beautiful cloister, 
campanile, and interior show Italian influence. 

Bniguelo, founded in 1617, preserves in its streets and houses 
the remains of its ancient splendor. The Church of Our I^dy of 
the People is the most beautiful example of 18th-century baroque 
architecture in Alrica; the oratory of Si. Michael and a font in the 
sacristy arc especially worthy of note, Sao Salvador, founded in 
i534i capital of the kingdom. There are rums of a ca- 

thedral and masonry remains enclosed in the governor's palace. 

• • 

Illustration- i fig. in text 

ANIMALS IN ART, See zoomorphic and plant rep- 
resentations. 

ANTELAMI, Benedetto. Sculptor and architect (b. ca. 
1150, d. ca. 1230). The roaster's very name, and his insistence 
upon qualifying himself as a sculptor, would support the hypoth- 
esis that he hwjlonged to one of the guilds of civil builders, 
called "Magistn Antclami,^* of the Valle dTntclvi on Lake 
Como, which were active in north Italy during the 12th century. 

The earliest of his known works is a relief of the Deposition 
(PL. 292) in the right transept of the Cathedral of Parma, signed 
and dated 1178. All the aspects of Antelami’s style are already 
present in this work: the fertile inventive faculty (the original 
amplification of the iconographic scheme is to be noted); the 
penetrating, analytical observation of reality combined with the 
ability to abstract, to subordinate detail to the vision of the 
whole; the calculated expressiveness together with organic form; 
the apparent harshness that is, in fact, pure energy; the grasp 
of the most diverse aspects of reality and life, which by elimina- 
tion of the merely anecdoul, produces symbolic images of a 
pervasive humanity, partaking, even in the humblest acc, of 
the divine. 

In conception, the relief is the embodiment of sculptural 
energy: the figures, constructed in the austere taste of rigorously 
geometric form, simplified structurally to the utmost, emerge 
imposingly from the background plane, deriving a monumental 
value from the firmness of their poses, and the rhythms of 
the composition are locked into a unity, stabilized by means 
of the strong verticals and horizontals. 
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A« to Btylistic derivatiotis, no direct influence can be estab- 
lished from the sculpture of Wiligelmo (Guglielmo da Modena) 
or from those currents of taste that were successively charac- 
teristic of Emilian sculpture; and equally irrelevant are the 
abstract decorativeneas of the Corao-Lombard current (capitals 
of the Cathedral of Parma. 1140-50) and the vivacious, ab- 
breviated manner of Niccol6 (active in Piacenza in 1123) and 
his followers there. 

However, rather close analogies may be noted with the 
sculptures of the choir screen of Modena Cathedral, the work 
of the Maestri Campionesi (1160-75), but these indicate not so 
much direct influence as derivation of both works from the 
common source of the style of Provence. There are also strong 
reminiscences of the classical tradition, in both the general 
equilibrium of the composition and such details as the armor 
of the soldiers and the sun and moon with radiating petals. 

A fundamental element in Antelami’s art is, therefore, his 
knowledge of French sculpture and that of Provence in par- 
ticular (St. Gilles, St. Trophlme at Arles), a knowledge which 
declares itself so deeply and consistently from the very begin- 
ning of his activity to his later works as to imply a direct and 
protracted contact, experienced with passion and without re- 
serve, even if originally developed and pervaded by the plastic 
energy and structural solidity of Emilian-Lombard sculpture. 
The hypothesis is therefore not without merit that during his 
youth he made a prolonged stay in Provence, where he may 
even have put into practice the ideas he had acquired (cf. cap- 
itals of the cast side of the Cloister of St. Trophlme at Arles 
and the Dream of the Wise Men and the Flight into Egypt), 

In the Parma Deposition the relationships with Provencal 
sculpture are evident in the rigid structure of the figures and 
their presentation in rhythmic vertical aeries; in the facial types; 
in the fine, metallic hardness and the flow of the drapery folds; 
in the ornamental motifs (the quatrefoil and triangles in the 
garments of the feminine figures and the niello decoration of 
the background); and in the iconographic motifs (the Deposition 
as represented at St. Gilles shows the Church and the Synagogue 
subjugated by the Archangel Raphael). 

With respect to the original purpose of the relief, the most 
likely hypothesis is that it was a part of the decoration of a 
choir screen, which probably included as well: a marble plaque 
(Parma Museum), much damaged but still distinct in its in- 
teresting iconography (Christ, angels, the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists, and four Fathers of the Church); three capitals (also 
Parma Museum) decorated with scenes from Genesis and the 
Kings of Israel, to be attributed to an assistant of Antelami; 
and the four lions bearing columns in the Cathedral of Parma. 

For this church, Antelami also executed (ca. 1180) the epis- 
copal throne, with telamons, lions, and, on the sides, two re- 
liefs: a St. George and — exceptional theme for Romanesque 
iconography — the Conversion of St. Paul. The sculptor’s in- 
terest here turns to expression in mass, realized through a study 
of articulated forms, so that the volume is both animated and 
extended by unexpected bursts of release, powerful and dynamic. 

In 1196 Antelami undertook the construction and sculptural 
decoration of the Parma Baptistery (pls. 292-294). No other 
Romanesque building in Italy displays in its decorative scheme 
such strictness of thought and such complexity of allegorical 
invention. Antelami’s fantasy — this continual, lively, inven- 
tive faculty — translated into images the most subtle implica- 
tions of liturgical and moral literature with an originality never 
again to be equaled. 

The jambs of the north portal, or Portal of the Virgin 
(1196-1200), present reliefs of Mary’s genealogy; on the left, 
the genealogical tree of Jacob and, on the right, that of Jesse, 
On the lintel there are three scenes from the life of the Bap- 
tist, as well as an inscription that commemorates the begin- 
ning of the work; in the lunette, the Adoration of the Magi\ 
on the face of the archivolt, twelve figures of prophets with 
medallions bearing busts of the apostles. High up on the portal 
are two angels, and at the sides of the building are two niches, 
the one on the left with figures of David and Isaiah, the one 
on the right with those of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
(ca. 1208-10). 


The symbolism of these representations is designed to em. 
phasize the concordance between the Old and New TestamentB 
and their convergence in the birth of Christ and the glorifica. 
don of the Virgin, the connecdon between prophets and apostles 
the acts of the Baptist, the genealogical trees of Jacob and 
Jesse, all stressing the end of one era, with the coming of 
Christ, and the beginning of another. 

The lunette of the west portal, known as the Portal of the 
Redeemer (1200-04), depicts for the first time in Italian Ro- 
manesque sculpture the scene of the Last Judgment (pls. 292, 
294). The archivolt, decorated with figures of the apostles 
has at its apex the Tree of Life (or of the Cross) with nvo 
angels, and in the lintel is the Resurrection of the Dead. 

The left-hand jamb, divided into panels, shows the Si?; 
Works of Mercy; that at the right, in spaces bordered by a 
vine tendril, the Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard com- 
bined with the Ages of Man and of the World. Antelami's 
invention is here particularly original. For the Works of Mercy 
the source is the Gospel according to St. Matthew, but this 
is absolutely the first time that they are connected with the 
Last Judgment. Likewise, the symbolic bond between the Par- 
able of the Vineyard and the Six Ages of Man and of the Earth 
has no iconographic precedent. 

The south portal, called the Door of Life (ca. 1204-08), 
bears in its lintel three reliefs: the Blessing Christ, the Lamb 
of Crod, and the Baptist. In the lunette there is represented 
an allegory of life based on the fable of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
of Buddhist origin: a young boy has taken refuge under a tree, 
but two animals — Day and Night — are gnawing at its roots, 
while a dragon waits menacingly, spitting flames. The boy, 
amidst such perils, is intent only upon tasting the honey be 
has taken from a hive. At the left the sun is twice represented 
(on high in a disk decorated with a crescent, below, on a horse- 
drawn chariot); at the right there are analogous representations 
of the moon; in the archivolt, a floral frieze. 

Around the Baptistery runs a frieze of plaques containing 
floral motifs and human and animal figures, both naturalistic 
and fantastic (ca. 1206-11). The artist’s intention here is es- 
sentially decorative, with no terrorizing undertones. With the 
exception of the centaurs, sagittarii, sirens, and basilisk, all of 
which symbolize demonic powers, the other images are intro- 
duced for purely formal reasons. 

The sides of the Baptistery in which arc set the Portals of 
the Virgin and of the Redeemer arc decorated laterally with 
pilasters, the reliefs of which are turned toward the portals 
They show the Theological Virtues and Chastity, in the form 
of feminine figures, each accompanied by two minor virtues 
(ca. 1206-11). 

In the interior of the Baptistery the intrados of the archt** 
of the first architectural order arc decorated with reliefs (ca. 
1204-11). Corresponding in scheme to the three portals, the 
scenes represented are narratively and symbolically related to 
those of the lunettes outside: Flight into Egypt, inside, 

follows the Adoration of the Magi outside; the scene of David 
playing the harp, accompanied by musicians and dancers, cor- 
responds to the Last Judgment (the allusion is to the futu^ 
kingdom of the just around Christ); with the allegory 
is associated the Presentation in the Temple, so that the initiw 
scene of Christ’s public life is the symbol of the beginning of 
the neophyte’s new life. 

The niche over the altar contains Christ Blessing, the SyW' 
hols of the Evangelists, and, at the sides, two archangels slaying 
dragons. In the other 12 niches arc figures of angels and 0 
the Virgin Annunciate. 

The antependium of the main altar represents in relief the 
figure of St. John the Baptist between a priest and a 
perhaps the decoration of the smaller baptismal font is 
symbolic (ca. 1208-10). r 

'Fhc capitals of the lowest order of the galleries consist 0 
animals and small human figures. Only one is sacred ^ 
ject, namely, Daniel in the Lion’s Den. In the central 
of the first gallery the personifications of the months and 
seasons (ca. 1206-xx) must at one time have been ^ 

differently disposed between the columns. The series » 
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complete because of the absence of Summer and Autumn. 
Iconographicaliy it is exceptional to find the Months, the 
Seasons, and die Signs of the Zodiac combined. The scale 
and dignity of the conception as well as the monumental placing 
should be noted. 

In so vast an enterprise as the sculptural decoration of the 
Parma Baptistery, Antelami must surely have had numerous col- 
laborators; however, in every detail of the execution one feels 
vividly the master’s actual presence. Many of the sculptures 
are by him alone; many were produced under his personal 
direction and in part by his hand; and there is not one for 
which he did not contribute at least the design. Hence the 
stylistic unity of the whole work is a thing of perfection, even 
if the hands of assistants are more obvious in some parts than 
in others — for instance, in many of the reliefs of ^e animal 
frieze outside, in the lunette wi^ the FUght into Egypt^ and 
particularly in certain portions in the interior. 

In view of the high quality of aome of the reliefs, the only 
problem of collaboration concerns the cycle of the Months. 
Antelami must surely have designed and partly executed the 
September and October, for they arc auperior to the others, 
which should be attributed to pupils. 

As in the Deposition in Parma Cathedral, so in the sculptures 
of the Baptistery the preponderance of the Provencal influence 
in Antclami’s style is ol^rvable. Furthermore, in the period 
separating these two works, Antelami must have come into 
contact with the Gothic sculpture of the tie de France, more 
especially with the early fa^de of Chartres Cathedral (1145-^55). 
I'hesc French influences, Altered through the usual process of 
claritication and reinvigoration, are, however, fused into the 
style of a mature artist and are most evident in unimportant 
details. Also by this time the distant echo of Byzantine art, 
still to be sensed in the Deposition, has vanished, although there 
are still frequent reminiscences of classical art. 

Deriving from these cultural trends, the formal language of 
the master runs a richly personal gamut of expression. His 
compositions become increasingly free and skillful, his forms 
more elegant and at the same time monumentally individualized 
without losing their sculptural firmness; grave and withdrawn, 
yet intensely expressive of human and religious passion, they 
are in accord with the spirit of the Romanesque. 

The sculptural decoration of the Parma Baptistery is assimi- 
lated, with an admirably calculated exactness, to the organic 
architectural scheme of the building itself. Indeed, esthetic 
analysis would suggest that sculptor and architect were one and 
the same person. This problem of Antelami as architect, given 
the esthetic evidence on the one hand and the total lack of 
documentary proof on the other, is today perhaps the most 
lively and uncertain of all. 

The Baptistery is octagonal in plan with the comers marked 
hy pilasters. The first story is about one-third the height of 
the building; the three portals and the decorative sculpture al- 
ready described arc all in this section. Above it arc four orders 
of Kalleries separated by trabeations, and these in turn arc 
crowned by a blind ^lle^ with arches. The recurrent hori- 
zontal trabeations distinguish the Parma Baptistery from earlier 
arched gallery systems such as that in the Cremona Baptistery 
(iiO;). This motif, of classical origin, derives possibly from 
l^rovcnce, where it was used to unify the decoration of church 
hfadcs (St. Gilles, St. Trophfme at Arles). From Proven^l 
o^odels may come also the proportions of the portals, while 
the influence of the Gothic declares itself especially in the upper 
part of the building; the interior, decahexagonal in plan, with 
arcades below, two orders of architraved galleries, and a soaring 
oRival cupola, is clearly Gothic in inspiration (fig. 470). 

The over-all impression is precisely this demonstrable con- 
test between the gravity of the Romanesque and the dynamism 

the Gothic, the firat dominating the exterior, the second the 
n erior. The building is Romanesque in its vigorous com- 
Pactness, in the organic and stable connection between the 
wh members, in the deep, elemental strength with 

^ ich individual details are balanced and synthesized. In the 
contraating linear tenaiona, is to be 

cU not just a reconciliation of Romanesque and Gothic forms 


but a vitd encounter between Romanesque spirituality and 
Gothic spirituality, between the concentrated solemnity of the 
one and the extroversion of the other. 

The few known dates relative to the construction of the 
Baptistery tend more to confuse than to aid the resolution of 
the problem. The building was begun in 1196; the sacrament 
of baptism was administered within it in 1216, but at that 



Parma. Baptistery: aection. 


time it was far from complete. The construction that had been 
interrupted in i2\b must have been resumed about 1248 and 
then again suspended. It was only in 1270 that the Baptistery 
was finally consecrated. The balustrade of the rood was executed 
in 1302. 

Despite many uncertainties and differing opinions, our con- 
clusion is that this is a building of the highest artistic quality 
constructed a.s a unit according to an organic and coherent 
plan; that although the construction extended over a lengthy 
peri(^, there were no appreciable departures from the original 
design; and that Antelami should be considered responsible for 
the entire conception, even though he may not have actually 
supervised all phases of the execution. 

A very confused problem arises with the Cathedral of Borgo 
S. Donnino (now Fidenza); the construction, begun in 1179, 
was destined to drag out for a conaiderable time, with a resump- 
tion of brisk activity between 1214 and 1218. Here also Ante- 
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lami’s participation should be considered both in architecture 
and in the sculptural decoration. 

The unfinished facade (pl. 297) is an attempted compromise 
between the Lombard Romanesque (Cathedrals of Modena and 
Piacenza) and the architecture of Provence (especially St. Gilles). 
From the latter influence are derived the angular towers, the 
columns set against the wall at either side of the central portal, 
the attempt to tie the three portals together by means of relief 
decoration, and the position that the human figure assumes in 
the architectural framework. 

The iconographic program of these numerous sculptures is 
exceedingly varied: Biblical events and personages; episodes 
from the Gospels; incidents from the life and miracles of S. Don- 
nino. Some reliefs allude to privileges and titles obtained by 
the church, while others represent pilgrimages or symbolize the 
struggle between good and evil, or the sins of man, or the 
malignant power of the devil. 

Taken as a whole, the fa9adc of the Cathedral of Borgo 
S. Donnino cannot be considered a work of art. The decora- 
tive scheme is interesting but not harmonious, and in general, 
the realization falls short. The attempt to unify the three por- 
tals with sculptural decoration is not at all successful; structure 
and decoration fall apart and barely manage to achieve a 
kind of picturesque discursiveness. 

However, there are here, in a minor tone and almost as if 
they were first efforts, tendencies, traits, that appear again in 
the Baptistery at Parma. Apart from the prevailing mediocrity, 
certain sculptures are so closely identifiable with Antclami’s art 
and of a quality so high that they can be attributed only to him. 

As to the church itself, its most obvious characteristic is 
the combination of Romanesque and Gothic architectural ele- 
ments, the former predominating in the nave, the latter in the 
choir and apse. In its entirety, this effort to reconcile the two 
diverse styles is not unlike that realized in the interior of the 
Baptistery of Parma. 

There are other sculptures, both inside and outside the 
church, which show analogies with Antelami*s style: a pilaster, 
a relief with God the Father and the Fall of the Rebel Angels; 
the holy-water stoup which rests upon a telamon and is itself 
adorned with half figures, among them that of Pope Alexan- 
der II; the reliefs placed between the ribs in the vault of the 
apse (Christ Enthroned, the Symbols of the Evangelists, and 
angels, stylistically interesting because they display a more 
advanced study of Gothic sculpture); and other small reliefs 
of more tormented form under the suspended bases of the 
apse columns; on the exterior, in a niche of the belfry, a Ma- 
donna and Child. 

The most likely hypothesis is that Antelami’s activity at 
Borgo S. Donnino was very intermittent and broken up over a 
long period. The master might have participated in the general 
plans for the church and might have furnished, between 1180 
and 1190, the general scheme of the decoration of the fa9ade, 
without having been able to supervise the actual work, which 
would have been entrusted to stonecutters of various tendencies. 
Considerably later (1214-18) Antelami was probably consulted 
for the construction of the crypt, of the choir, and of the apse 
of the church, altering substantially the original design. Cer- 
tainly he executed the reliefs on the facade, with the two fam- 
ilies of pilgrims escorted by angels, the four panels below 
with fantastic animals, the griffon attacking a deer (in the arch 
of the right-hand porch), the statues of prophets David and 
Ezekiel, and finally, the figures of the Redeemer in the apse. 

The statues of the prophets are assuredly the finest: the 
vigorous composition, the lineal cadences which emphasize with 
firmness both the easy transition and the sharp contrast be- 
tween the various planes, the intensity of expression, the poses, 
so vitally realized, resolve on a high level the problem of bring- 
ing into balance Lombard, Provencal (here strongly revived), 
and Gothic forms. 

The group of buildings constituting the Abbey of S. Andrea 
at Vercelli (1219-27; pls. 296, 297) brings up once more the 
problem of Antelami as sculptor and architect. The lunettes 
over the central and left portals of the Abbey church (1219-25) 
present indubitable characteristics of Antelami’s style. The 


central, representing the martyrdom of St. Andrew, is actually 
by the master himself; the spacious composition, the skillful 
formal articulation, confirm his increasing awareness of Gothic 
modes. The lunette over the left door is, however, by a follov^er 
and represents Cardinal Guala, founder of the church, in the 
act of offering a model of the building to the Redeemer. Als^t 
by a follower of Antelami are the lunette over the side portal 
toward the cloister (with the Lamb of God), and the stoup! 

The mgjor problem, however, is not that of the sculpture 
but of the architecture. Once more there is a deliberate eflbn 
to blend Gothic and Romanesque elements in an organic archi- 
tecture. However, Gothic forms now predominate; thus, grant- 
ing the attribution to Antelami, it might be inferred that hr 
made a third trip to France about 1219- This would account 
for the extremely rapid transmission to S. Andrea of contem- 
porary French Gothic architecture (Abbey of Vaux de Cemay, 
Cathedral of Laon), But equally strong affinities relate S. Andrea 
to the Baptistery of Parma and to the Cathedral of Botgo 
S. Donnino, and not in any mechanical manner, but precisely 
as if the three works had their organic place in the line of 
evolution of an individual taste. On the exterior, the persistence 
of Romanesque forms, stable, compact; the gallery, with single 
and coupled columns, which in its decisive horizontality cuts 
across the whole width of the facade and is repeated at the 
sides as well as in the transept and choir, the general design 
of the portals (their setting, bases, and moldings); the lof^, 
octagonal, pointed lantern, its ribs abutting on small, unsup- 
ported columns — all these are motifs that recall, each in turn, 
the Parma Baptistery and the Cathedral of Borgo. In the in- 
terior of the three structures, the impetus of the Gothic is 
rigorously controlled and resolved in structural clarity, a solemn 
calmness of rhytlim, while the importance given the function 
of light in exalting the linear values and the structural scheme 
is progressively accentuated. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to admit that the attribution 
to Antelami of a large role in the construction of the Cathedral 
of Borgo S. Donnino and of S. Andrea at Vercelli grestiv 
extends the limits of this master’s activity as an architect, 
originally confined to the Baptistery at Parma. Such amplifica- 
tion may not add to his reputation for artistic achievement of 
a high quality but does add to his standing historically speaking, 
and chiefly it credits him with having perceived promptly tht- 
changing taste of his epoch and with having attempted to as- 
similate the new forms of the French Gothic both swiftly and 
with noteworthy results. The problem, which in the writer's 
view must be resolved in this way, is still an open one. Many 
scholars, beginning with Verzone and Toesca, admit that the 
Parma Baptistery, the Cathedral of Borgo S. Donnino, and 
S. Andrea at Vercelli are homogeneous in style; Dc Francovich, 
in his fundamental work on Antelami (1952), definitely ascribes 
the three buildings to the master. This theory has been dis- 
cussed by E. Arslan (1954) and by R. Wagner- Rieger (iQS^)'* 
the latter, rejecting the attribution to Antelami personally, con- 
siders the three buildings to have been constructed by the same 
guild but ignores the sculptures, which necessitate considera- 
tion of direct participation by Antelami, a participation which 
after the Parma Baptistery can scarcely be restricted to the 
decorative sphere alone. 

To the last period of Antelami's activity must be ascribed 
the pulpit of the Cathedral of Vercelli (S. Eusebio), executed 
probably in 1126 and dismembered in 1570. Only fragments 
of its decoration remain, now in the Museo Leone at Vercelli- 
one of the three Magi and an adoring angel, a St. Michae 
with the dragon, a winged lion (evangelist symbol), and a capital 
with two interlaced dragons. To the master himself are due 
the figures of the angel and of St. Michael, whose rhythmic, 
still-classic naturalism is so free and unconstrained as to be 
inexplicable without reference to the French Gothic. The actua 
execution of the other figures must be in part by an assistant- 

Antelami was always surrounded by numerous discipl^ at* 
collaborators, and his sculpture was a vital contribution to 
Italian art in the 13th century. Among the works that mw c 
directly to his school arc the Months in the Museum of tn 
Cathedral of Ferrara, which come from the left portal on t ® 
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south side of the Cathedral; the equestrian relief representing 
Oldrsdo Da Tresseno (Milan, Palazzo della R^one, iZ33); 
the arch on top of the main portal of S. Marco in Venice; the 
Months in the Pieve at Arezzo; the scenes of SS. Martin and 
Regulus in the atrium of the Lucca Cathedral; the Deposition 
of Tivoli Cathedral; the Crucifixion of 8 . Maria di Roncione 
(Museum, Perugia). 

BiBLIOO. A. Kinstley Porter. Medieval Architecture, New York, IQ09: 
A Kinstley Porter, The Development of Sculpture in Lombardy in the 
Twelfth Century, AJA, XIX. 1915. PP. 137-154; A. Kingaley Porter. Lorn- 
bard Architecture, New Haven, 1915-17: A. Kinffiley Porter. Bari, Modena 
imd St. Gillei, BM. ioa 3 . PP. 5M4; G. De Prancovich, Benedetto Ante- 
limi," Milan, >053 (with virtually complete bibliog. concerning problems 
of the master's art), recapitulated by E. Arslan, ZfKg, 1054. and by R. SaL 
vini. t^S4; Wagner-Rieger. Die italienischc Baukunst au Begiim 

der Gotik, Vienna, 1956. 

Goffredo Rosati 
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ANTILLES, The West Indies archipelago consists of three 
main groups of islands — the Bahamas, the Greater Antiilea, 
and the Lesser Antilles — extending eastward from Florida 
and Yucatan out into the Atlantic and then curving southward 
to the coast of Venezuela. In the pre-Columbian period, there 
developed on the archipelago a succession of cultures which 
must considered as a whole, without regard to later differen- 
tiations. However, since great political and historic differen- 
tiations occurred after the Conquest, it seems desirable to 
discuss separately the countries which had achieved independ- 
ence by the mid-aoth century (Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic) or which, although not self-governing, had displayed 
some degree of artistic originality (Puerto Rico). The terri- 
tories dependent on Britain, France, and Holland will be 
discussed as a group. 

Summary. Pre-Columbian period (col. 473). Post-Conquest 
period (col. 475): Cuba; Haiti; Domnkan Republic; Puerto Rico; 
British possessions; French possessions; Dutch possessions. 

Pre-Columbian period. Archaeological excavationa have resulted 
in the establishment of a sequence of four periods, the first of which, 
according to carbon 14 tests, began about aooo b.c. and the second 
in the ist century. 

During Period 1, the Greater Antilles and the southern part 
of the Lesser Antilles were inhabited by small groups of fishermen, 
of unknown origin but possibly migrants from the adjacent mainlands, 
who neither tilled the soil nor made pottery, llic last survivors of 
these groups in Cuba at the time of Columbus were known as the 
Ciboney, or Guanahatabey. 

During Period 11a new group of Indians entered the Antilles from 
<^uth America, introducing agriculture and pottery making. There 
good reason to believe that this group brought with them also 
new language belonging to the Arawakan family of tropical South 
America and that they were the ancestors of the four Arawakan- 
i>peaking groups of Columbus's time: the Incri in Trinidad; the 
Tamo in Puerto Rico, Hispaniola (modem Haiti and the Dominican 
Ri'public), and eastern Cuba; the Sub-Taino in Jamaica and central 
'^‘uba) and the Lucayo in the Bahamas. The newcomers apparently 
occupied only the Lesser Antilles and Puerto Rico during Period II, 
leaving the rest of the Greater Antilles in control of the Ciboney. 
Period 111 was marked by Arawakan expansion into the rest 
die Greater Antilles. The original Ciboney inhabitants were 
driven back into the southwestern peninsula of Haiti and the more 
remote parts of Cuba, which they still occupied at the time of Co- 
lumbus. Arawakan culture had previously been quite uniform, but 
this period it began to show great local variation, part of which 
least seems to indicate cultural borrowings from the Ciboney. 
The Carib Indians arrived from South America during Period IV. 
i^<:y bypassed Trinidad and wrested the remainder of the Lesser 
Antilles from the Arawakans. They apparently inherited the Ara- 
^akan language, since the tongue spoken there then was of Arawakan 
*ypt rather than C^tiban. Although they frequently raided Trinidad 
and the (greater Antilles, the Caribs never conquered those islands, 
th in the Greater Antilles, the Taino had developed 

^ ^ f^ligious cult of aemis, tutelary spirits or genii, which also spread 
Sub-Taino and the Lucayo, replacing the cultural diversity of 
! period with a limited cultural uniformity from which 

y 'he Ciboney remained aloof. 


None of the Tridians of the Greater Antilles survived the coming 
of the Spaniarda for any length of time: they either died from epidem- 
ics, were worked to death in the gold mines, or, in Cuba, became 
assimilated into the Spanish population. A few groups of Carib 
Indiana atill survive on Dominica (Lesser Antilles) and in Central 
America, to which the British transported them; it is said that a 
village of Ineri Indians still exists in Trinidad. 

Neither the Ciboney nor the Carib Indiana produced a significant 
art form; the Arawakans, liowevet, developed four that are worthy 
of mention. During Period II they introduced into the Antilles 
a type of pottery, thin, fine, and hard, with graceful, flowing lines, 
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which surpasses in technique and variety of form the pottery produced 
there m later periods. Bowls with convex sides are typical of this 
period, and the decoration consists primarily of white-on-red painted 
designs, generally curvilinear, the spiral being a common motif. 
Bands or areas of color are prevalent rather than linear figures. These 
areas arc occasionally outlined with incisions, and sometimes cross- 
hatched, incised lines take the place of paint. Decoration in relief is 
rare, though some relief figures occur. 

In Period III the Arawakans in the l.fesser Antilles produced 
geometrically carved stone objects, often called "Carib stones," 
though apparently they were made before the Caribs arrived in the 
Antilles. Many of these are stone axes, but others are objects with 
no apparent function. All have curved, carlike projections remi- 
niscent of those in the fleur-de-lis. 

The Tamo pottery of Period TV in the Greater Antilles belongs 
to a tradition quite different from that of the Period II pottery and 
appears to have developed locally in Hispaniola (Haiti) during Pe- 
riod 111. The vessel walls are thicker and generally coarser, and the 
shapes arc simpler and less graceful than those of the earlier pottery. 
The typical vessel consists of a round or boat-shaped bowl with 
sides curving in, a keel, and an incised design on the shoulder above 
the keel. The designs are linear rather than in zones of flat color or 
bands and are practically never painted. Large lugs modeled in the 
shape of heads are characteristic. They represent human beings or 
such animals as the bat and the monkey, and some may have been 
meant to portray the jgremit or other deities of the Taino. 

Finally, there arc monuments and cult objects associated with 
the worship of the xemis; the prototypes of these objects may have 
been perishable wooden objects, but the earliest known examples 
are in stone, bone, and shell and date from the latter part of Pe- 
riod 111. Tbey occurred at that time in both the Lesser and the 
Greater Antilles but apparently died out in the Lesser Antilles with 
the advent of the Carib during Period IV. They were most highly 
developed among the Period IV Taino of Puerto Rico and Hispan- 
iola, but some examples occurred among the Sub-Taino and Lucayo. 

The principal monuments consist of flat, rectangular or oval 
areas outlined with earthen embankments, rows of upright stone 
slabs, or Imth. The slabs are unhewn, but some bear incisions iu>r- 
responding to the carvings foimd on bedrock and on boulders else- 
where in the Caribbean area. Upright stone pillars, a few of which 
arc also carved in relief, are occasionally set in the center of these 
enclosures. According to the conquistadors, the enclosures were 
used both as ball courts and as dance plazas and the carvings were 
meant to represent Menus. 

Associated with these enclosures are a group of carved stone 
ceremonial objects. These include collars tl^t participants in ball 
games may have worn about their waists, elbow-shaped stones, and 
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thre«-pointed »tonet (perhips Mmtit intended to ensure success in 
growing cassava), all elaborately carved with geometric designs and 
representations of animals and human beings. 

According to Ram6n Pan^, who was commissioned by Columbus 
to study the religion of the Taino, these Indians used caves as places 
of worship. In these caves have been found representations of dte 
aemir, including petroglyphs and carved statues, wooden stools, and 
snuffing tubes through which the priesU inhaled the snuff that, 
Pan^ says, was put on the platforms on the heads of the sUtues. 

Other paraphernalia for the worship of xemis are found in the 
dwelling sites. They include finely carved bone sticks, correspond- 
ing to those which, according to Pan^, were used to induce vomiting 
as a part of the purification ritual, and amulets of stone, bone, and 
shell, most of them in the form of Mentis, Among the moat elaborate 
amulets are male figures with flexed arms and legs and prominent 
penes; according to the conquistadors, the Indian warriors wore 
these on their foreheads to ensure success in battle. From the same 
source we learn that the Taino were accustomed to portray Mentis 
on their household utensils; this is probably the function of the 
carvings in the round and in relief of iMth human and animal figures 
which occur on Taino stone axes and pestles, as well as of the modeled 
head-shaped lugs on the pottery already mentioned. 

Some authorities trace the origin of the cult of Menus and the 
human and animal figures associated with it back to South American 
prototypes, especially to the large, elaborately modeled head-lugs 
found on pottery of the Barrancas style at the mouth of the Orinoco 
River. Others, however, including this writer, believe that they were 
probably derived from Middle America and point to similarities 
to the ball courts and stone carvings in that area, as in the case of the 
stone collars described above. 

Bibliog. H. Ling Roth, The Aborigines of Hispaniola. JRAI, XVI, 
1887; E. G, Bourne, Columbus, Ramdn Pan^ and the Beginnings of American 
Anthropology. Proc. of the American Ant. Soc.. XVII, 1007: J W. Kewkes, 
The Aboriginet of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, AKSl, XXV, iw. 
J. W. Fewkes. A Prehistoric Island Culture Area of America, ARSI. 
XXXIV. 1916; T. A. Joyce, Central American and West Indian Archaeology, 
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Irving Roues 

PoBT-CoNQUEST PERIOD. Cuba, Cuba was discovered by Columbus 
in 1492, and its capital^ Havana, was founded in 1519. The develop- 
ment of colonial architecture actually began in the 17th century. 
Its structural features — a central patio, a wooden roof, shuttered 
windows, and balconies with wooden grills or railings — display 
strong Mud^jar influence. The 18th century saw the rise of baroque 
architecture, patterned after models in Cadiz, Seville, and Malaga. 

Santiago dc Cuba (1515), one of the oldest Cuban towns, 
is today, like Santa Clara and Camagiiey, one of the principal cities 
of the island. Trinidad is a typical colonial city. The old quarters of 
Havana arc made up of narrow streets and enclosed plazas. Among 
the colonial buildings worthy of note are: the Castillo de la Real 
Fuerza, built between 1568 and 1589 as a defense for Havana and 
subsequently much altered; the Castillo de San Salvador de la Punta, 
built in the 15S08 under the supervision of the Italian engineer Giovan 
Battista Antonelli; the Castillo de los Tres Reyes or del Morro (Morro 
Castle), on the rocky cape at the entrance to Havana Bay; the For- 
taleza de San Carlos de la Cabafia (I. 4 I Cabafla; 1763-74), built 
hy the military engineer Silvestre Absrea end the architect Pedro 
dc Medina. Also noteworthy arc: the Havana Cathedral; the Ora- 
tory of the JcRuits; the Franciscan monastery, completed in 1737, and 
the convent of S. Clara, founded in 1634; the Church of La Merced, 
begun in 1755, and its Lourdes Chapel, decorated by the Cuban 
painter Miguel Melcro. Among the noteworthy government build- 


Inga are the Palacio de Intendencia, or del Segundo Cabo (ca. 1770) 
and the Palacio del Gobiemo, or de loa Capitanea Generalet (1776)’ 
which, together with the Havana Cathedral, ate the best examples of 
Cuban colonial baroque architecture. 

In the 19th century, eclectic architecture became eatabliihed m 
Cuba, especially in the residential sections; on the other hand, the 
neooolonial style became fashionable in the period 1925-40. In 1902 
Havana began to develop into a modem city, with wide atreets and 
numerous residential suburbs, under the influence of the United 
States. Among the noteworthy recent churches are thoae of St. Rita 
St. Augustine, Corpus Christi, and the National Sanctuary of St. An- 
thony of Padua. Since December, 1925, the National Museum hu 
housed the Museums of History and Fine Arts, with a fine collection 
of Cuban paintings of the colonial and republican periods as well 
as works of Murillo, Zurbarin, and others of the Spanish school; 
exhibitions of contemporary painting and sculpture are dso held then ! 
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Malta de Castro 

Haiti, 'Phe western part of the island of the tame name, which 
is also known as Hispaniola. A French colony after 1660, it became 
independent in 1804. Haiti poasesaes ruina of the famed citadel of 
La Fem^, built by Christophe, who as King Flenri 1 ruled briefly 
from 1811 to 1820. 

The capital, Port-au-Prince, founded in 1749 and several times 
destroyed by earthquake and fire, has among its notable buildings 
the Government Palace, the Palace of Justice, and the 18th-century 
French cathedral. 

Dominican Republic, llie island of Haiti was discovered (1402) 
by Columbus, who named it Hispaniola. The first settlement was 
made at La Nuvidad on the northern part of the island in what \s 
now Haitian territory (1492-93). 'The site of the second settlement, 
La Isabela (1494-1500), irregular in outline, was partially excavated 
in 1945. In the interior are preserved the ruins of the old colonial 
cities of Azua, La Vega, and Santiago dc Ins Caballeros and th^* co- 
lonial sanctuaries at Boyi and Higilcy. 

Santo Domingo (since 1936, Ciu^d Trujillo) was founded in 
1498. It IS laid out according to a rectangular pattern after the style 
of the Spanish settlements of the Reconqueat and was origmailv 
protected by the Torre del Homenaje (1505-07) and enclosed within 
walls (1543-1702). Noteworthy among the various strong points 
and gates is the Puerta de S. Diego (1571-78). The great barrel- 
vaulted arsenal still stands. Several Gothic houses, two-stoned and 
with one or more patios (c.g., the Casa del CordAn), have been 
preserved from the first decade of the i6th century; this style pre- 
vailed until the middle of the century (Colegio de GorjAn). Out- 
standing are the Viceregal Palace (1510), which introduced into the 
New World the feature of an open gallery between two projecting 
wings; the Palacete dc Engombe (1535); the Governor*! Palace, 
and the City Hall, restored in the 19th century. No trace of native 
art is evident in the architecture. 

The interior of the cathedral is Gothic- Isabeline, and the mam 
fa9adc is Renaissance; it has a aeparate campanile, beautiful plater- 
esque decoration, and several memorials; the archbishop’s thron* 
is also in the plateresque style (1540). It has one of the richest wl- 
lections of treasures in America. The monastic churches of S. Do- 
mingo, La Merced, and S. Francisco, begun in the second quarter 
of the 1 6th century, are of the Isabeline type. The stucco decoratif)Jt» 
in the Chapel of the Rosary in the Church of S. Domingo oner 
several cosmo-theological representations unique in American ar 
Various 16th-century hospitals are today in ruins or have been p*)*' 
tially modified. The hospital of S. NicoUa da Bari, established J 
1503, introduced into the New World the eruciform type prcvale 
at the time of Ferdinand and Isabella; in the ancient enclosure 
preserved the Chapel of the Conception (built after ^ 

0 Gothic- Andalusian facade. S. Domingo offers no manifesta 1 
of baroque art except for several paintings. Outstanding „ 
the examples of 18th-century architecture of a provincial n» 
is the Church of the Jesuits (c. 1714-55), with its severe facade a 
balconies above the lateral naves. 
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Modem painting and sculpture have been vigorously stimu- 
lated by the establishment of a National School of Fine Arts (1941). 
International contributiona are the Basilica de Higuey and the mon- 
omcntal Columbus Beacon. 
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Erwin Walter Palm 

Puerto Rico. Today a United States poaseaaion, the island was 
dificovered on Columbus’s second voyage (1493) and waa not colonized 
by the Spaniards until 1508. Caparra, the first city» whose ruins 
have been partially explored, was abandoned in 1520-21, when the 
present capital, San Juan, vhit founded. 

The ancient citadel of S. Catalina in San Juan was built be- 
t^^xcn 1533 and 1540 and largely rebuilt in the middle of the 17th 
century. In accordiance with the plana of Battista Antonelli, the 
antiquated defenses were replaced between 1591 and 1600 by the 
massive bulk of the Castle of S. Felipe del Morro, one of the most 
imposing examples of military architecture in America, which was 
continually remodeled until the end of the colonial period. In the 
17th century the city was enclosed within walls, and at the end of 
the iKth century the building of the fortress of San Crist6bal com- 
pleted the fortifications. The old cathedral, begun in 1540, finished 
about 1587, and remodeled in the 17th century, retains a great deal 
nf Its original arrangement. 

The church of the ancient Dominican convent (S. Joa^), dating 
from the second quarter of the 16th century, is of the same type 
as the conventual churches of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella* 
In the setninary and the cathedral treasury are preaerved a Ren- 
aissance Virgin and other fairly good Renaiaaance pieces. There 
arc numerous public building built or restored during the 19th cen- 
iur>'; the Town Hall (rebuilt 1796; 1842); the Municipal Theater 
(1838); the Palace of the Royal Treasury (rebuilt in 1850); the naval 
arsenal ; the Governors* Palace, which is an adaptation of the fortress 
uf S. Catalina) and the White House, remodeled in 1779 and 1826. 
Toward the end of the century, the city expanded widely and in 
the 20th century has developed greatly along North American lines. 
Then- iM also a museum. 

In the interior of the island, at S. German, is the Church of 
Porta Coeli. 
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British possessions. Almost all public buildings in the West 
Indian Federation, formerly the British West Indies, are solidly built 
brick or stone in the Georgian style, which makes few concessions 
lo tropical climatic conditions. The most notable group is at Spanish 
Town, formerly the Jamaican capital. Also worthy of mention are 
thosu of several of the Leeward Islands, Antigua, Nevis, the Wind- 
^»rd Islands, and Grenada, and on the islands of Trinidad and 
WarbadoH. Memorable among the military installations, of great 
‘mportance when the Caribbean Sea was the scene of naval war- 
•‘‘re during the latter half of the i8th century, are the wonderful 
of buildings at English Harbour, Antigua (late tSth cent.), 
^'b>ch, although severe in design, are of the high architectural quality' 
military works of the same period in England. Also notable are 
l-hurches, in stone or imported brick (often brought in as ballast), 
I’ Georgian type, rectangular, with squat, square towers; 

b‘y contain monuments of fine workmanship but arc of English 
than local manufacture. Only a few of the old plantation 
wuKes have escaped destruction; they were built as a rule of timber 
II platform of masonry with a single or double loggia and occasion- 
I y Square corner towers for defense. Kingston has a museum and 
mtry rich in local art, 

Angus W. Acwohth 
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poisestiom^ Outstanding m the French possessions of 
h^ninique and Guadeloupe arc the typical dwellinga at Pointe- 
a-Pitre, capital of Guadeloupe, and the charming 18th-century 
churches of Fort-de-France, capital of Martinique. 

Dutch possessions. In the Netherlands West Indies, only Cu- 
ra9ao has monuments of more thiin local importance. The type 
of construction, originally Dutch, was modified during the i8th 
century because of clijnaiii: exigencies 

Worthy of mention in Willemstad are: Fort Amsterdam, with 
its great ramparts, built according to the old Dutch system introiduced 
after the close of the Spanish period (1634); the Government House 
(170^1800); the Evangelical Church; the Waterfort; the tower 
of Caracas Bay; the Portuguese -Jewish synagogue, Mikveh- Israel 
(1732); the houses in Punda and Otrabanda (i8th cent.); inLceuwen- 
hockstraat, the former hospital (1853), the museum, the Habaai 
mansion, formerly Welgelegcn (1700); in the Scharloo district, sev- 
eral buildings dating from the 17th century and beginning of the 
18th; ajTkong the mansions on the tiouth side, the Brievengat (about 
*750, restored), Ronde Klip (early lyth cent.) and, toward the west, 
the 17th-century houses called “A»*.ension" and “Savonet.** 

Murk Dsniel Ozinga 

Illustration: t fig. in text 

ANTIQUE REVIVAL. The search for inspiration in the 
past — the more or less decisive abandonment of contempo- 
rary stylistic habits by both artist and public taste, in order 
to turn toward periods of history relatively distant in time 
and possessing a fairly clear-cut getieral physiognomy — is 
a phenomenon that can be observed in various cultures and 
at different periods, though its more obvious and more con- 
scious manifestations are to be found in the Western world 
in more recent times. 

Summary. General problems (col. 478). Classical antiquity (col. 
481). The Middle Ages (col. 484). Humanism and the Renaissance 
(col. 489). The Reformation and the Counter Refonnation (col. 493). 
Baroque and the i8th century (col. 493). Romanticism (col. 496). 
Modem art (col. 498). 

General problems. It is necessary to make clear what 
is understood by **antique revival" as it is used here. It is 
not to be identified with a sporadic and personal phenomenon 
depending on the psychological inclinations of a few artists — the 
more so as in the Western world, where this phenomenon has 
been amply discussed in theoretical writings, instances are not 
lacking of genuine conflicts between individual artists and the 
taste of their time. Nor is the return to antiquity to be under- 
stood as a stage in the normal process of artistic development, 
as a sort of pause, or period of rest and meditation, after some 
important achievement. Equally, it is to be distinguished 
from a latent conservatism, lagging behind contemporary taste, 
such as is sometimes found in the works of great masters in 
their old age. Rather it signifies a deliberate about-face, a 
reconsideration on another level, of presumably insoluble prob- 
lems w'ithin the framework of contemporary tradition. 

Antique revival is thus to be distinguished from tradition 
(q.v.); indeed, in a certain sense it can be considered its oppo- 
site, if by tradition is meant the spontaneous and partially 
unconscious transmission of themes, accepted techniques, 
and conventions in the representation of fibres and forms 
(which, moreover, in peripheral or isolated milieus, and espe- 
cially in the folk art of the West, assume a particularly rigid 
aspect). This explains why signs of a return to antiquity appear 
less marked or even, in the strict sense, nonexistent in all those 
sectors of the history of art in which the traditional element, 
by reason of particular religious or social conditions or through 
the tendency toward on intrinsic immobility of themes and 
artistic forms, has assumed an overwhelming predominance. 
Examples of this situation can be found in Oriental civilizations 
and, in general, in primitive, provincial, and folk art (sec primi- 
tivism; provincial styles; folk art). 

However, from time to time, even in these sectors there 
appear individual tendencies, or more generally, moments of 
taste marked by admiration and imitation of the ideals of the 
past. This occurred, for example, in the Mesopotamian world, 
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particularly in the neo-Babylonian period (605*53^ B.c.)i when 
a delibefate attempt waa made in temple oonatruction and in 
the style of reliefs (pl. apS) — as also, for that matter, in reli- 
gious practices and in epigraphy — to reproduce fiunous models 
of the national dynasties of ^e end of the 3d and the beginning 
of the ad millennium B.c. In E^t, &ough more strictly 
conditioned by the weight of tradition and convention, some 
instances of a similar archaisdc attitude also occur, particularly 
in the later periods, beginning with the Saite dynasty (7th 
cent. B.C.); these can be attributed to an analogous politico-reli- 
gioui concern with the revival of national consciousness or, 
conversely, to an attempt on the part of foreign dynasties to 
conform to the national ideal (pl. 398). Later, in Persia, an 
attempt was made by the Sassanian kings to establish a link 
with ^e glorious sge of the Achaemenids by adopting the Utter’s 
artistic conventions of representing figures in pr^e — a feature 
of Near Eastern art — as against the local preference for 
fullfsce representation, which had fiourished widely in the 
Parthian pgriod. This, however, never developed into a gen- 
uine revi^. 

Oriental civilizations provide other instances of this ten- 
dency to imitate the art of ancient times. In China, for example, 
the opposition of the Ming to the Mongol YUan dynasty indi- 
cates a return to ancient and purely Chinese tradition, roost 
signiA^t in its legal and general cultural aspects, but also 
reflecttNl in art. Naturally, since certain of the greatest Yttan 
painters worked on into ^e first Ming period, and (because 
of the progressive Stnkization of the rulers) tl^ great woiics 
of the YCUn period generally conformed to Chinese esthetic 
tenets, the revival of antiquity was limited, but it can be seen 
especially in copies of earlier works and in the imitation of 
earlier bronzes and ceramics. The factor of tradition in the 
entire development of Chinese civilization remained constant. 
Again, in Khmer art ‘'the period that marked the return of 
royalty to Angkor and the construction of the ‘Mebun* and of 
FH Rup represents a true antique revival in decoratian,” 
while on the contrary **s€nilpture seems only to continue Koh 
Ker with little originality” (J. Boisselier, La statumn khmkf§ §t 
um Solution, Saigon, 1955, p. 16). 

In the West, it is tempting to identify the antique revival 
with classicism (q.v.), which in Europe, mainly for political 
and religious reasons, has consistently hailed ba<^ to the forms 
of Greco-Roman antiquity. But classicism, even if it can, in 
a certain sense, be represented as a ^revival,” is also something 
different and more specific, by reason of the restraint and formal 
severity of its ideal, qualities which occur in figurative as well 
as nonfigurative arts, while its aspirations toward universal 
principles take it far beyond the range of problems of imitation. 

The return to antiquity is also to be distinguished from the 
concept of primitivism (q.v.), for here, at least in 19th-century 
art, the styles used as niodels are chosen and praised not be- 
cause they are considered formally more perfect or more com- 
plex than those of modem times but beause of the spiritual 
values they are held to contaiiL The uispirstion of the antique 
shows in fact a greater aflinity with — and in a certain sense 
is parallel to — the phenomenon of exoticism (q.v.); for both 
seek their noble models afar off, the former in time, the latter 
in space. 

Clearly, the phenomenon of revival is not purely and simply 
a problem of formal imitation (which can be considered rather 
as one of its techniques) but carries with it other, more complex 
ideals and suggesttons and is ooncemed with many things 
other than exterior forms — vrith a renewal of the concept 
of men and nature and the changing views of a religious, polit- 
ical, or social order. * 

We have already remarked the appearance of these ideals 
in the ancient Orient in the form of a tendency toward the eital- 
tation or legitimization of nations and dynasties. But they 
are also to be found in the Greco-Roman period and in the m^t 
of Greek civilization haelf; and there th^ tend to develop into 
a more intimate and conscious quest for cultural moments of 
the past which are felt to be nobler and richer in Hhot than 
the present. And from this arise two oppoeed aims that of 
political restoration and that of Arcadian escape. 


Until the i8th century the return to antiquity was bated 
above all on the study of Greek and Roman remains and monu* 
ments. Subsequently there occurred a definite enlarging of 
the bounds of the figurative sits and an acknowledgment that 
European civilization had to be considered as part of a worid 
picture (fruitful precedents of this attitude, whose conaequen* 
ces on art are worthy of more detailed study, can be obsmed 
in the time of the Einperor Frederick 11 , in Florentine Neoph* 
toniam, in the late Gothic period, in msnnerism, and in the 
baroque). But until the 18th century, geographical Umitationa, 
the atate and accessibility of collections, and the fiune of the 
more important discoveries such as that of the Looeods sU 
exercised a detennining influence on the selection of nuxMa 
to be studied. It should be noted, moreover, that even today 
the range of art tradition reelaborated by contemporary artitn 
in their various forms of revival or exoticism is notably lestrklsd 
in comparison with presently historical culture, which ac- 
knowledges the validi^ of works of art of all civilhMtkms and 
ev^ epoch. This is balanced, however, by a profimdity of 
insight which is at times exceptional, capable, almoat, of re- 
creating from a copy a lost original and of working t change 
in habitual critical judgments. The limited range ot the field 
of taste compared with that of knowledge seema to be a general 
condition; perhaps it providea a paychological explanation of 
the otherwise inoomprehenaihle blindnees of certain periodi 
to the merits of important culturea, as, for instance, that of the 
Renaiaaanoe and the baroque to Byzantine art. 

Nevertheless, the influence of the ancient models, even 
in the centuries in which their choice waa moat rigorously 
limited, operated in a very broad way. For some time now schol- 
ars have recognized the ezistence of an anticlassical trend, 
in character predominantly magical and aatrological, deriving 
from Pliny, Vitruvius, and the writings and apocrypha of Arii- 
totle, wh^ was transmitted through mmmae and scholastic 
courses end epitomes snd whose centeii of diflusion were 
Psris, Psdus, snd presumsbly Salerno and other medieval 
universities. With regard to art, a fundamental influence, 
affecting even great artists such as Raphael and Hieronyinui 
Bosch, was exercised by the fantastic figures atid drswings 
of the ancients found on gema and in wall paintings. In addi- 
tion, there are occasional cases, still to be inveatigated and cat- 
alogued, of the survival or revival of preclasaical forms; thus 
we find Celtic motifs in northern Europe or Etruscan ones in 
central Italy making a reappearance in the work of Romanesque 
sculptors. At Bomarzo, ^ere is s villa which provides s very 
curious example of manneristic taste. In this building, itself 
inspired by imaginary ancient models, not only are there dear 
imitations of exotic works of antiquity and reconstructions of 
clssstcsl buildings, but the coofiguration of the ground hu 
also been utilized to reproduce an ancient chamber tomb. 

The influence of antiquity was strongly supported by lit- 
erary means. Greek snd Roman antiquity potsoned a mrpus 
of literature that proved a continual source of inspiration to 
artists snd writers on art, who were even able to find in t 
single phrase unexplored possibilities of new forms. The in- 
fluence is still largely uncharted, but well into the lytii century 
we find art teachers giving long theoretical snd technical dis- 
quisitions on ancient artists of whose works not even one 
lica or copy had aurvived. Many problems have become fun- 
damental in European culture through making their fiist ap- 
pearance in ancient treatises, which were often more widely 
known than the works of ait themselves. As examidei one coulu 
quote the desire to find an immutable stendavd of beautyi eitner 
according to the largely imeginary canon of PolyUeiios (m 
proverbial that seve^ sculptors ndopted thii Otedk n^ ** 
an appellative) or acoording to the pnmottkmil aya 
vius; the stmnle by artiata, paiticulai||r dlprifllg the Ranainm^* 
to rise above the status ci ersfitsman and obtain tbcial 
tion and even patenta of nobility; the conoapt that arn^ 
and moral beauty waa coincident with phyaiw beauty; w 
emphaaia placed on toulptuiBl qualltiea and on 
the eapenae of linear and two-dimenaional lapraaint itieOf 
preocoupation with perspective in town phtminfl* ^ *^**'^?^ 
often rather superfl^, to identity fenn and oontanti 
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later ciyitftlliied inio the coneept of ‘'decorum*’; end to on* 

it ii irreloveat that the deductioiit made aeem to ua para* 
doxi<^ and andUstorical; what mattera for the hiatory art 
t« their power of euggettion and their motivating force. At the 
same time, however, dtere wat a general increaae in acholarahip. 
'Fbe search for visual doeumeiitation was jn general preceded 
by a literary reoooatruction of the monuments of ancient paint- 
ing ti^ urban develojfonent. And in certain period|rK the Ren- 
giiiance, for example, and the baroque and neqd&ical ages, 
there were avowad cases of copies, of fabrications, and of almost 
scientific restorations. ^ 

However, in Wastem civilisation (where, as we have seen, 
the almost oontinuoiis process of theorization allows one to 
follow better all the divsm forms and manifestations of the re- 
turn to antiquity), the fundamentally religious education and 
Btnictuie of 9 oaity have given an equal importance to Biblical 
antiquity, not only m a persistent aouroe of representational 
themes (often transmuted by classical derivationa) but also as 
embodying a real desire to return to the origina, a wish for 
spiritual renewal. There was, however, a dearth of monuments, 
since in the state of knowledge then existing no distinction was 
made between early Christian and da ia ic a l remains* What 
wc do find are reconstructiont, fsatfafiil or fantaatic, of some 
of the religious building! of Jerusalem, such es the Holy 
Sepulcher (imitatioiis of which are connected wifo the revivd 
of a specific colt, difiliised as a result of the Crusades, and with 
the beginnings of liturgical drama) or the Temple of Solomon, 
to whi^ churches were frequently compared. In this connectioii, 
the picblem of the return to die origins is important in ooii- 
nection with the Reformation, where we find not only the at- 
titude which opposes religious images but enotlier which la- 
vora the ermtiM of new images (see igonoglash). 

With the increese in trade, tito growdi of ait coUacdons, 
and the perfecting of the techniques of reproduction, the vatioua 
forma of exoticim ehid of "revival” were gradually replaced 
by genuine revivals, bagkning with the reevaluatkm of perioda 
previously neglected, a^ es the Gothic and the baroque, then 
turning to cultures which were googrsphically or historically 
remote, such aa Negro sculpture and Mexican art. In these 
phenomena, a dominant part is often played by "fashion," 
but in general they have led to the leplaoement of curiosity 
by serious study and the substitution of fomal analysis for 
mere caprice. These artistic developments seam to reflect, 
though with a notable time lag, the dieory of the "noble sav* 
age," that is, the belief thet primittve eit or the art of the 
’‘primitives" (among whom are included the artists of the early 
Renaissance) is cloaer to truth and beauty than the art of more 
sophisticated periods. T^ erroneous idea, like those which 
preceded it, hm given rise to some remarkeble stylistic advances 
and widened the horiaons of art. 

In fact, the antique revival, with its imexpected revaluatiofi 
of factors extraneous to contemporary taste, should be seen 
not in antithesis to what is modem but aa oonoomitant and 
parallel to the tendency tofward innovation, for which it ofto 
provide essential elements. It it a moment of aestmilation 
preceding the moment of creation (though these "moments" 
are often harmoniously coincident), history making available 
its unexplored and unezploited richea. In this dialectic, social 
wnsequencet are not wifoout thair importance. For example, 
me collecting of works of art, a phenomenon epperendy noattlgic 
in nature, can become in fact an instrument of change 
(ace MUSEUMS AND ciOLLicnoNa); for experience has shown 
mat the contribiitioii made by muaeumi, the direct fomiliarity 
wh the art of counufoi ftrtfamt ew«y ftom ua in tune and apace, 
^ * vital factor^ equal to, if not greater in importanoe dtan, 
a^demic inatructioii, in the femarion and foil development 
Of an art that is modem in and style. 

Euieiiie BATtisTt 

. ANtiqomr. Tb errive at a pieciae evaluation 

^ ^ous tandandea eemrd a return to earlier tbemea 
mutrnk and Roman arc la IM easy. Not only is there a ahoct- 
of contempotiiy doeumenta evliidi might Aow 
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the possible motivating forcea behind these manifestations; 
it is alto difficult to plaoe qs their ooiract chronological aequence 
occurrences which at fiiet sight seam contemporary widi pre- 
ceding phases bf culture, or examples of an unconscious con- 
servatism. The easiest phenomena to determine are those of 
persistence and of tradition; and here one can aay that, aside 
from provincial dislike of novelty, seen, for example, in the vases 
of ^ Sanctuary of the Kabeiroi at lliebes, in central Greece, 
or in 5 th-century Etruscan black-figured pottery, its determiniiig 
fa^rs were extrinsic, md generally religious. This is the case 
with the herm of Alkamenes, in which new elements; though 
1 cm apparent, are as essential as die old* In its control by reli- 
gion Greece of the archaic and classic perioda difiera Htde 
from the dedidonalism of pre^toric and of Oriental art. 

Some interpenetration of ancient and modem appears in 
the Panathenaic amphorae of the 150 years during which the 
red-figured technique wgs domiiiant (usually dated about 530 
to 380 B.C.). The paintagi of these amphorae, though oontmuiiig 
to use the b|ack-figured igcimM^ue, meintained oomtuit touch, 
as far as drawmg was ceiioemed, with the development of coo- 
tempoiiry ardstie taste. However, after about 380 s.c. a change 
occurred. On the aide of the emphora dearined for the re p r e ac n- 
tathm of tha gymnastic games, the drawings oondilued in the 
style of the period ooncemed; but for about a bentury the fif» 
ure of Athena was drawn aooording to a set acheme in UMA 
die pose, the primitive nature of the drawing, and the d o g aila 
of the decoration correaponded to the final stage the anfoiaic 
style — the mode of 500*^80 gx* We have here the first tfoud 
example of a deliberate seeking after an older style (pl. app), 
but it is difficult to aay whether it was dictated solely by a aSn- 
ttmental longing for the political greatness of the past or whether 
we should sttribute it to a desire for iconographical precision, 
determined by religioua motives. 

However, according to Rumpf^ a reaction of undeniably 
artistic nature and based on theoretical principlei occurred 
toward the middle of the 4th century B.C., begiiinmg in Athena. 
This consisted of a sort of claaaicistic return to the "noble" 
taste of the period of Phidias and Polykleitoa, and adopted 
their canons of the balanced distribution of masses (the so- 
called "symmetria") and of proportion among the various parts 
of the human body, the harmony of which waa expreaaed in 
numerical values. This seems, at least, a reasonable inference 
from the informatioD that Pamphiloa of Amphipolia, head of 
the Sikyonian school, ran for profit an academy of drawing 
in which the course lasted la years and included mathematics 
and geometry; an academy of such a theoretical bent, it is 
claimed, must have had classical leanings. 

All this is very plausible; but no paintiiig has survived 
from which to form a concrete idea of this movement, while 
Apelles and the other great painters of Pantphiloa* and the 
succeeding generation, who radiesUy transformed the art of 
painting wiffi a rapidity reminisoent of die Re n a is sa nce , do 
not aeem to have been influenced by nostalgia for the past* 
Although our knowledge of Hellenistic paindng is paiiiluiiy 
anuill, it seems that its organic development waa not mtami|iliad 
to any noticeable extent by revivals until the dine of Augustus, 
which in any case concludes the Hellenistic period (pl. app). 

In sculpture the situation was quite different. Here, at idM 
be g in ning ^ the 3d century B.9. two opposite tendencies exiatod 
tide by aide. (>n the one hand, thorn waa an ever iium oompliete 
and succeaafol attempt to fulfill the ancient desire to impart 
life to statues, giving movement to the body and expreMlon 
to the foot; on the other, an opposition to dam pDgraaiivo 
naturalism, in the name, evidendy, of that tdeafiem W bkfii 
had constituted the greatness of sdi-oentury Greece and whfali, 
dirough the works of its philosophers, contmii^ to tptatsln 
die minds and spirits of the Greeks and of all those who aharsd 
their ideals. To the first tendency bdonged ell d!#^^Gvieak 
artists outside Athens and a large number inside die city; m 
die second, a group of Athenians. It is this latter group wbkli 
interests us here. 

Thrte dearty dalBd itMuat, the nmit of Shuamiua, the 
Dimffiiot of the tomh> of Thne^rinDit nul the poitnit of OmM. 
Omm, ell dino of tie im half of dw 3 d omtuty, otMid dm 
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almost polemically on account of their firm and dignified pose. 
In comparing a work like the Apollo of the Miletos-Cyrene 
type (assigned by Becatti to the Attic artist Timarchides, who 
according to Pliny flourished in 180 b.c.) with the Venus of 
Milo — now generally assigned to the period 180-150 b.c. and 
attributed to the Rhodian school — it is easy to see that the 
Attic statue, while possessing the broken rhythm typical of 
the middle period of Hellenistic art, is contained within more 
regular planes than the other and, above all, that its features, 
hard and metallic, are quite without that indefinable expression 
which is the greatest fascination of what many consider the 
most beautiful marble statue surviving from ancient times. 

After 150 B.c. we witness another phenomenon. The antith- 
esis between the ' Apathetic*' and the classicistic currents con- 
tinued; but although in the initial phase of Hellenism it was 
the former that prevailed, now the latter triumphs. Works 
such as the Laocoon and the Pamese Bull^ pervaded by an almost 
baroque agitation, arc definitely in the minority, numerically 
speaking, compared with the many others in which Hellenistic 
pathos has been replaced by the most rigorous academic correct- 
ness. (It should be noted, however, that according to some 
authorities the Laocoon belongs to the middle of the ad century 
B.C.; if this is so, one might conclude that the classicistic reaction 
was universal, though no doubt with a certain amount of op- 
position in isolated localities.) This classicizing reaction found 
favqr with many art critics, whose theories were adopted by 
Pliny and Pausanias, almost our only written sources concerning 
ancient art. According to a remark attributed to the art critic 
Apollodoros, who wrote toward the middle of the 2d century 
B.C., art died in 297 and was finally reborn in 150 — a metaphor 
which was to be much employed in Western literature, especially 
from Vasari to Buickhardt. 

Unlike the neoclassicism of modem times, which lasted 
only a few generations, ancient classicism had a long and te- 
nacious life, surviving various interruptions and being quanti- 
tatively most productive; for this reason, and also because 
of the reproduction of the masterpieces of Greek classical art 
which it encouraged, classicism is the form of art which char- 
acterizes the ancient world that came under the sway of Rome. 
An important contributory factor was the mass production of 
objets d'art destined to embellish sanctuaries and squares, hous- 
es, gardens, and tombs. Candelabra, marble tablets, altars, 
urns, marble or terra-cotta facings for real or imaginary buildings, 
puteals, large marble vases, doorframes molded in stone, and 
even funerary statues poured in their hundreds from the work- 
shops of Athens and Rome and other parts of the empire (though 
always produced by Greek craftsmen), spreading into every 
region, whence they have now passed in superabundance to the 
exhibition halls and storerooms of the museums of the world 
(pL. 300). This type of art is usually known as neo-Attic (see 

NEO-ATTIC STYI.E.S). 

How much of this production deserves the name of art, 
and now much is mere routine reproduction? And how far 
does the product of the latter reflect the essence — and how 
far only the exterior aspect — of a work of art? These are 
difficult questions to answer in view of the high standard of 
ancient craftsmanship (see handicrafts), the indifference of 
the ancients to this type of problem (what they consistently 
commend is technical skill, and they seem almost incapable 
of defining in words those elements in the beauty of a work of 
art which are intrinsic), and the infinite gradations which lie 
betweem these two poles — often in the same individual — 
and which are not always understood by the creative artist 
himself. At all events, it is clear that the decorative purpose 
assumed great importance for neo-Attic artists, and in the end 
they subordinated to it all other considerations, even those of 
logic and utility. However, if we are prepared to judge them by 
what they were trying to express and by the way in which they 
met the demands of thek patrons, who only wanted southing 
with which to embellbh their lives, we must recogmae that 
the neo-Attic artists amply fulfilled their purpose. A distinction 
has been suggested between * 'classicistic" and "classicising" 
artists, the first term indicating those who attained a complete 
coherence of style in their work because they imitated the 


spirit of works of art produced in the classical centuries of 
Greek art, and the second, those who merely copied with 
varying degrees of skill and in a luqfiiasard way the exterior 
elements of the classical works. This distinction would be 
paralleled by another between "archaistic" and "ardiahung” 
artists, who are differentiated from the others only by the pe. 
riod from which they drew their inspiration. These distinctions, 
which in any case ought to be examined in relation not only 
to sculpture but also to painting and mosaics, seem ui\justified, 
since ^ey are based on a criterion that belongs to modern 
and not to ancient times. 

It would be too lengthy a task to examine neo-Attic an 
in detail. However, two points should be noted. From the 
revival of classic art until the end of the period covered by 
the term ancient art, there was a continual alternation between 
periods of classical inspiration (such as the Augustan and Ti- 
berian age, the age of Hadrian and the Antonines, of Gallienus, 
of Constantine, and of Theodosius) and those of Hellenistic 
inspiration — themselves a return to the past. But when deaU 
ing with individual periods, one must be careful to speak not 
of exclusively but of prevalently archaistic, classicistic, or Hel- 
lenistic influences; for though the two currents alternated in 
favor in the Roman world, neither was ever completely forgotten 
by artists or craftsmen. 

Paolino Mingazzini 

The Middle Ages. The idea that continuity is lacking be- 
tween the ancient world and the Middle Ages is no longer 
generally accepted. Recent scholarship tends to regard the 
former as an essential and constantly active element in medieval 
culture, though subject to unhiatorical and arbitrary deforma- 
tions and interpretations. It would, in fact, be more correct 
to regard antiquity as a continuoiis, ever-activc tradition, a 
background against which perioda of more intensive influence 
stand out owing to the direct atudy and detailed examination 
of ancient works capable of producing a clearly discernible 
reflection in the figurative arts. However, it should always be 
remembered that antiquity had more than one meaning for thi 
Middle Ages. Sometimes it meant the late Hellenism of the 
Meditenunean basin, with varying degrees of Roman and Orien- 
tal influence; sometimes the popular current of Roman art, 
ever preaent beside that of the court; sometimea the provincial 
variants of Eastern and Western art; and sometimes even 
Early Christian art, with its multiplicity of styles. Works 
created for the imperial court rarely received attention; thoac 
anterior to the Roman age, never. With few exceptions, inter- 
est was centered on the products of ancient craftsmanship 
or on debased replicas and copies of greater works. 

Perhaps the most typical example of the persistence of 
ancient tradition is provided by Byzantine art, at least until 
the break produced by the iconoclastic period of the 8th and 
9th centuries. Here the late Roman clement, which included 
among other things a residue of Helleniam, is a necessary and 
constantly active component, ensuring the continuity of in- 
dent artistic tradition, though not without intermingling with 
Oriental antirepresentationalism and abstraction. For Byzan- 
tine art, as for the art of the East (see above, cola. 47^^79)* 
it is incorrect to speak of a revival of antiquity, at least in the 
first centuries of its development. 

In the iconoclastic period, however, the production of 
secular works such as landscapes, battle and hunting scenes, 
and similar aubjecta, suggests the beginnings of a revival* In 
the mosaic panels of Jerusalem and Damaacui (which should 
be consider^ as adaptations of contemporary Byxantine works 
to Islamic taste), the direct observation of reality, the use of 
true, or inverted, perspective, and the sense of atmosp^ 
pervading the landscapes all indioate a, revival of Hell^^^ 
traits within the genei^ limits impoaed by Byxantine drilw*' 
tion. Subsequently, with the formation of a Byxantine mcdievs 
style, cultural revivals tend to be easier to individualize, thow 
the courtly and literary tone common to moat of thcae wanii^' 
utlona provides them with an almost universal point of 
A complex network of cultural reforma extended fro*® 
writing to the reeatabliahment of the palace school of Cofista^* 
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tinople and the reeroergenoe of literary genres auch as die epi- 
gram. Connected with this movement was the production of 
luxury objects such as the carved caskets (pl. 303) on which such 
subjects as the labors of Hercules and the adventures of Beller- 
ophon and mythological characters such as centaurs, maenads, 
snd cupids are depicted with a freedom reminiscent of Hellen- 
istic art. In the field of miniature, there are some special 
instances of connection with antiquity. In some manuscripts 
(the Vatican Joshua and Ptolemy, the Oppian of the Biblioteca 
MarcianSp Venice, and the Paris Nicander) whicfi are copies 
of originals of the late Roman period, the oomimition, die 
perspective, the sense of atmosphere, and the coloring vary in 
fidelity according to the period of the reproduction. On the 
other hand, a more deeply felt elaboration of ancient originals 
can be discerned in the lively classicism of manuacripts, such 
as the so-called "aristocratic” Psalters (Paris, cod. gr. 139; 
PL. 304), destined for the educated and privileged classes, 
and the texts of the Church Fathers, in which every allusion 
is a pretext for allegories and mythological scenes connected 
with the sacred themes- (Paris, cod. gr. 510). 

The influence of antiquity was equally formative, even if 
more subtly elaborated and therefore less obvious, on the mo- 
saic workers of Daphne. It bestowed rhythm and equilibrium 
on their compositions, resolving in subtle harmonies the chro- 
matic expressionism of the Nca Moni of Chios and softening 
the ascetic severity of the monastery of St. Luke in Phocis. 
Details of landscape and the anatomical touches contained in 
the extremely purified rendering of the human body readily 
accord with the medieval system of vision, while the classical 
Hcrenity of the countenances merely enhances their ecstatic 
fixity of expression. Classical influence must have been even 
more in evidence in works created for the imperial court in 
Constantinople, if we are to judge by the Deisis (pls. 11,454, 4 .^ 5 ) 
in St. Sophia, the Pantocrator id the age of the Comneiii in the 
church of Kariye Camii, or the wonderful series of nth- 
and 12th-century ivories (Utrecht, Washington, London, etc.). 

It seems probable that even at Daphne and, in a more 
concrete manner, in the paintings at Ochrida and Nerez in 
Yugoslavia, antiquity was known and studied through the me- 
dium of Early Christian works. At Milelevo, the broad squar- 
ing off of the hgures, the solidity of the modeling, and even 
the distinctive patterns of the drapery clearly reveal the influence 
of these works. At Sopo£ani, and later at Boiana and Gra- 
(anica, the more limpid, profound, and intimate individuality, 
the beautiful serenity of expression, and the skillful use of 
color to model the forms represent the culmination of this 
so-called "neo-Hellenistic” movement, in which the influelice 
of antiquity is more formative than it ever was in the courtly 
art of Constantinople prior to the downfall of the Comneni. 

In the West, if we except the cultural influences emanating 
from the Byzantine empire, beginning with that of the so-called 
"Theodosian” renaiaaance, which was felt even at Rome (sar- 
cophagus of Junius Bassua; the Symmachorum diptych; pl. 301), 
we cannot apeak, at least until late in the 7th century, of an- 
tique revival, but only of its survival. In the Carolingian age 
however, the idea of antiquity is the dominating force in all polit- 
ical, cultural, and artistic activities, though the idea is enlarged, 
with fruitful results, to include the manifestations of the ^riy 
Christian era. Architectural and artistic monuments of the 


capitals of the empire, Rome and Ravenna, and of the 
Gallo-Italic area, where the "Thcodoaian” renaissance had 
been most widely diffused, together with luxury objects of 
Byzantine origin which had rwched Italy after the resump- 
tion of relations following; the iconoclastic truce, were copied 
and imitated with such enthusiasm that they ousted the won- 
dermlly vigorous yet basically more barbarous stylization of 
li^h art; and in tta place thnre emerged an ardatic climate relat- 
cd to the classical world and to Ae styles which had been 
inherited from it by Byiantine art. Despite substantial differ- 
^cea in feeling and style, there is an obvious connection 
S* Vitale in Ravenna, on the one hand, and on the other, 
c Chapel of Aachen, Germany, the chapels of Valkhof 

Uiear Nymegen) and Muiaen (near Malines) and subsequent 
«nvation« of the Ottonian period, while the angels of Germi- 


gny-det^Pr 4 s (near Organs) show similarities with those shown 
attending Pope John VII at S. Maria Antiqua in Rome, and 
the statuette of Charlemagne on horseback (pl. 303), in the 
Louvre, indicates a return, though on a miniature scale, to 
the taste for equestrian monuments. In other centers of ivory 
production, notably at the Abbey of Lorsch, copies were made 
of Early Christian work such as the five-plaque ivory pieces 
and the diptychs containing several rows of scenes, sometimes 
with such stylistic and iconographic fidelity as to give rise to 
problems of dating (e.g., the Milan diptych). There was also 
a widespread revival of Early Christian themes and subjects in 
manuscript illumination, accompanied by the accentuation of 
classical solemnity or by reminiscences of ancient impressionism, 
according to the character of the individual schools of minia- 
turists (pl. 304). At Rome, too, there was at this period a real 
return to 'Early Christian art, which was considered a genuine 
expression of antiquity. In the basilicas, mosaics returned 
to the manner and proportions of their earliest examples; in 
addition to the subject matter of the ist century and its re- 
lated style of composition, there was an attempt at impressionism 
which, through the inability of the artists to blend their colors 
into an over-all harmony, remained chromatically disorganized. 
Roman reliefs imitated Early Christian simplicity as well as 
its representational themes. In some parts of the Paliotto in 
the Church of S. Ambrogio at Milan, antiquity is presented 
not only in the grouping of the figures but also in the pictorial 
and almost impressionistic quality of the modeling. 

In Ottonian art, the last of the courtly styles, antiquity 
appears through the medium of Carolingian works and as 
the result of a revival of Byzantine influence; it can be seen 
in the arrangement and grouping of compositions and in the 
vigorous but uneven style of sculpture. Perhaps its most un- 
mistakable appearance is in productions of a more mannered 
nature, where the stasis of certain clearly defined images lost 
that extreme and almost unearthly tension which was a most 
essential characteristic, or in the works created on the periphery 
of the Ottonian state, such as the Milan ciborium or the Tem- 
pietto of Cividale, in which old local traditions played an impor- 
tant part. 

The Romanesque style being of popular origin and tendency, 
as is reasonable to suppose through its affinities with the Ro- 
mance languages, antiquity did not operate in it through pre- 
viously established formulas, as in the art of courtly cirdes, 
nor by means of a revival such as we find in the age of Human- 
ism. Instead, it was studied directly, in its works, especially 
in those, more numerous and widely diffused, of popular and 
provincial tendency; and thus it provided suggestions and ma- 
terial for the passage of the new art from dialect to language 
without in any way altering its nature. Although not assuming 
a determining function in the first phase of Romanesque sculp- 
ture in Aquitaine and Burgundy, the influence of Roman and 
Early Christian provincial monuments was an essential factor 
in the formation of the vigorous and pictorial Proven9al style 
of St. Gilles and St. Trophlme in Arles, which mark the greatest 
point of contact between French Romanesque sculpture and 
antiquity. The legacy of antiquity to Wiligelmo da Modena 
(q.v.), however, resides mainly in external features, such as 
the relationship between figure and arch, the technique of con- 
tinuous narration, and the use of rinceau decoration; for even 
when he copies from Roman provincial reliefs the figuxe of 
Eros with a torch, the spirit remains distinct and different. 

In central and southern Italy the influence of antiquity 
is more noticeable, not only because of the presence of numer- 
ous ancient monuments but also because there already existed 
a tradition going back to Early Christian times and because 
cultural ties and exchanges with Byzantium bed never been 
interrupted. In point of fact, the prevalent ai^tectuial 
scheme was the basilican church with columns atiH wooden 
roofing, faced on the exterior with (Ursrf galleries, paiticukily 
in the main centers of culture, such as Florence, Rome, 
Monte Cassino, Salerno, and Monreale. The formal elements 
and proportional niceties of S. Miniato al Monte at Florence 
and the Cathedral of Civita Caatellana (fl. 30a) anticipate the 
Humanist spirit of Renaissance works. Bases, capitals, comicea^ 
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corbels, and doorways often imitate ancient models, and even 
the incrustations of the walls, though altered in form through 
the influence of Byzantine and Islamic art^ vigorously revive 
the classical tradition of polychrome revetment* 

The influence of ancient sculpture is prevalent in much 
Romanesque work in central and southern Italy. It is visible 
in the work of Guglielmo in Pisa; in that of Roberto at Lucca, 
where it acquires a Lombard flavor; in the Months of the Baptis- 
tery of Pisa, which have an almost Hellenistic pictorial quality, 
with Byzantine leanings; in the rinceau decorations of the columns 
in the same building, where the influence is more purely clas- 
sical; and in the vaguely Etruscan derivation of some I'uscan 
work. At Rome, the study of Early Christian sarcophagi pro- 
duced the candelabrum of S. Paolo Fuoh le Mura. In Apulia, 
antiquity, which had already appeared in the capitals of the 
Cathedral of Troia and in the great window of the Cathedral 
of Bari, became a formative influence in the sculptures of Ca- 
stel del Monte (ca. 1240; pl. 302), one of the most vivid and 
vital works of classicism, though one must allow that a contrib- 
utory factor in their excellence is a vein of northern Gothic 
naturalism. 

But it was above ail in Campania, where the abbey of Monte 
Cassino provided a constant link with Byzantine culture, 
that the influence of ancient works was most directly felt. The 
vigorous beginnings of this influence can be seen in the second 
pulpit of Salerno; thence it passes through an uninterrupted 
series of monuments, not all of which reveal in equal degree 
the imitttion of antiquity, until it reaches the works of the 
age of Frederick II in Capua. Here the plastic qualities, the 
proportions, the treatment of large planes, and the technique 
of using the drill all reveal a careful study of antiquity (pl. 303). 
The works of sculpture produced in the age of Frederick, 
while forming part of a vigorous and vital movement, constitute 
in many ways an almost academic return to Roman practice; 
in addition to the revival of sculpture in the round, the influence 
of antiquity appears as a dominating force in the iconogrmphical 
elements of the statue of the emperor clad in a toga and in the 
busts of Pier delle Vigne and Taddeo da Sessa, as well as in 
the bust of **Capua,’' so called, in which recent restoration work 
has revealed an unsuspected subtlety of expression and modeling. 
This strain of classical tradition, variously elaborated by the 
sculptors working at Capua and Castel del Monte, was destined 
to pass on through the less important work of Pellegrino da 
Sessa to the Ravello pulpit, which is perhaps dependent to 
some extent on the manner of Nicola Pisano (pl, 303). 

In the formation of the art of Nicola, the antique revival 
of southern Italian sculpture was an essential element, more 
important than the study of the classical sarcophagi of Pisa 
and Siena, which left their mark only in the attitude of some 
of his figures. Also significant was the widespread diffusion 
of that current of Byzantine painting which is improperly called 
* ‘neo-Hellenic." In contrast to the linear and almost popular 
manngr of true Romanesque painting, in which reminiscences 
of antiquity, when there are any, arc always of secondary im- 
portance, the spread of the new Byzantine style marks a return to 
those courtly and traditional aspects of ancient classicism which 
were necessary to the new art in order for it to achieve real 
autonomy. Many paintings of the 13th century (which, on the 
basis of a highly developed culture, prepared the ground for 
the variety of regional art) give the impression of being, as 
it were, derived at second hand from ancient models — an 
impression which is always created when the intermediary was 
Byzantium. The culmination of this second-hand study of 
antiquity was reached in Rome in the solemn and serene monu- 
mentality of the figuires of Pietro Cavallini. In contrast, the 
attitude of Arnolfo di Cambio seems very different, much more 
vigorous and fruitful. This artist combined an early clas- 
sicizing education under Nicola with a personal experience 
of Rome and its art; and from the latter were derived several 
of his representational themes — such as the sacred figures 
from his two ciboria, the angeb supporting a wheel, the figure 
of Eve, and the saint on horseback — the hieratic quality of 
various of his works, and also certain aspects of his style: its 
rigorously squared-off quality, its high standard of modeling, 


■nd ^ oveiMll effect, at one and the same time reminiscent 
of ancient models and yet entirely free, of the sculptures of 
hk Roman and Florentine periods, 

In other parts of Europe, after a.d. 1000 the influence 
of antiquity was not very efficactoua. The sculpture of Aqui- 
taine and Provence has already been menttonod in connection 
with the origins of Romanesque; it should be added that var- 
ious subjects deriving from late Ronuui antiquity are to be 
found in the sculpture of Auvergne. Further, before Roman- 
esque architects began to be interested in structural experi- 
ments, or in areas where these experiments were pursued with 
less vigor, there are examples of basiUesn churchea widi col- 
umns, on the ancient model, such as St. Michael’s, Hildesheim, 
or SS. Peter and Paul’s, Hirsau, in Germany; and in France, 
St.-Mardn-d’Ainay at Lyons and the abbey of Cluny, rebuilt 
under the partial influence of the old St. Peter’s. These examples 
are more numerous in regions such as Burgundy, where archi- 
tecture consciously tended toward a aimplifled style. In the 
Church of St.-Front in P^rigueux and other lesser buildings 
of the same type, we find Early Christian elementa from the 
eastern Mediterranean mingled with more recent Byzantine 
influence. In painting antiquity exercised a modest i^uence 
through the medium of Ben^ctine culture; this is particulsrly 
visible in Roman frescoes of the beginning of the 13th century. 

In official seals and even more in coins, the poses, symbols, 
and devices of ancient modeb passed through Byzantium to 
the West, breaking some iconographic restrictions. Seals of 
the Western empire preserved the symbol of the nuraa Rma, 
while the ki/Ioe of the papal chancellery continued to use 
Early Christian themes. Of s more definite classical stamp 
are the augustab of the Emperor Frederick II, which ere vir- 
tually modeled on the gold coina of the Roman empire, with 
Frederick’s bust depicted in profile and the eagle on the obverse. 

In the initial phase of Gothic sculpture, first in the lie de 
France and then, to a lesser degree, in otlw parts of Europe, 
the predominant naturalism, which progressively freed the 
human figure from the massive quality of the Romanesque man- 
ner and from its constriction within rigid architectunU limits 
was certainly a necessary evolution and a product of the culture 
of the times; but it derived considerable encouragement and 
assistance from the study of antiquity. Without giving rise 
to an academic revival, examples of classical sculpture in the 
round and of its physical and psychological characterization 
exerted a definite influence as elements of culture and helped 
to mark out the path which was to be followed. Thb b partic- 
ularly so in the case of the early sculptures of Chartres, Pans, 
Reims (pl. 303), and Strasbourg, the styibtic significance of 
which is comparable to that of the works of Nicob Pisano and 
his circle. 

However, it b not the work of great artists but the general 
diffusion of classicism through the intermediacy of Byzantium 
that dominated the 13 th century; the classical element existed 
not in exact imitations but as a vast force in the formation 
of taste, just as in the writings of Dsnte or Boccaccio the poetr>' 
of Vergil and the language of Cicero appear only as sources 
of inspiration and of preparation which have been entirely 
absorbed. The change from accentuation of the vertical to 
spatial extension, the search after luminosity, and the adoption 
of simplified systems of construction are the result of a nimbcr 
of factors, among which the thorough absorption of antiquity 
pbyed a special and formative part. In certain cases, as in the 
painting of Pietro Cbvallini (pl. 304), the transmission of the 
Roman tradition through the great Early Christiati mooun^o** 
is obvious, whereas in the works of Giotto and Andrea Pisano 
it b impossible to dbcover precise souroes in antiquity; but 
their "claMicality" — that limpid intuition whbh* abandoning 
the medieval vbion, approaches the threshold oiF nawa^*^*”’ 
subtly individualizing form and psychfe ibiched its matun^i 
like the great French sculpture of the first phaas of Gothic^ 
to which it b in some degree rebted, aa the result 
ration deriving from antiquity, which acted on the apirit of their 
works without revealing itself in actual imitationi. 

Ouglblmo MATraua 
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Humanism and the Rsnaumancb, No clean break occumd 
between the Middle Agea and the Renaiaaance, either in admi- 
ration for antiquity and the extent of ita imitation or in relatione 
with tradition; it would be bard indeed to aeparate these elementa 
in the work an artist auch as Jacopo Bellini (pl. 30^)- Nev- 
ertheleas, during the Renaiasanoe the practice of visiting Rome 
for the purposes of study and the methodical exploration of 
ancient reiruuns began to assume the rigorous aspect of a system. 
In the 15th century, in fact* with Cyriacus of Ancona's voyage 
to Greece, with Fra Giocondo’s attempts at a systifmatic survey 
of the monuments and remains of Rome and of Italy, with 
the theoretic insistence on the idea of revival in the Hypns- 
rotomackia PoUphiU {Th§ Drmt of PofyfMot) by Fra Colonna 
(pL. 308) (one of the most pertinent texts on this question, in 
which the return to antiquity is conceived of as a transfonnation 
and renewal of the iiuier man, accompanied by all the rites 
of a real initiation), and with the immediate application of 
these experiences on the part of those artists, such as Donatello, 
Alberti, or Mantegna, who were most influenced by theoretical 
considerations — the study of classical antiquity emerges as 
a morally formative factor and a part of the culture and eru- 
dition of the time. The drawings of Giuliano da Sangallo or 
the pages of the unpublished treatise on The SpectaeUt of 
Priscion or a comparison of the writings of Alberti on architec- 
ture with those of Vitruvius may give the impression of a 
total identification, one so complete as to conceal, at least at 
hrst sight, the undeniably important elements of novelty con- 
tained in Renaissance art. The 15th century, then, saw the 
definite completion of the process described by Pamifiticy, in 
a celebrated phrase, as "the reunion of classical form and das- 
sical subject matter.*’ Antiquity is thus reapprehended in its 
unity and in its entirety. 

The sometimes excessive preoccupation of Rerwissance 
artists with documentation and their enthusiastic use of the 
full range of classical ornamentation — which finds its way 
even into domestic futniture, gradually yielding to an exuberance 
not unworthy of late Gothic •— dearly bespeak the presence 
of a sort of amhaeological element in the Rmaissanoe attitude. 
It was this apect of Renaissance classicism whidi was seised 
on by the mannerists, by baroque artists, and by the modems 
as the primary target of their criticisms, with their indirect 
accusations of antinaturalism; and one must admit that be- 
neath the archaeol^cal erudition of the 15th century there 
lay a liking for the display of skill, refined subtlety, and recondite 
associationa. This aspect of the movement, however, should 
not make us overlook what is the decisive contribution of the 
Renaissance revival: the reconquest of s surer vision of the 
world, of a beauty founded on objective and universally valid 
laws (sec PBRSPECTiVB; proportion), of a more concrete and 
human capacity for expression, of ■ decisive rejection of sugges- 
tion, image, abstraction. Nor should the attention paid by 
recent research to this archaeological fashion blind us to the 
fact that there ia a moral and religious substratum to the Ren- 
aissance revival, connected with Auguatinianism (ace classi- 
cism). 

For political reasons and because of its cultural traditions 
It was Italy, and in particular Florence, which took the lead 
in this process. In the Ports della Mandorla of the Cathedral 
of Florence (pl. 306), partially completed between 1391 and 
>396, deooiattve motifs presumably inspired by pUssters 
formerly in St. Peter’s, Rome, appear the first representations 
of mythologic^ figures, oorre^y delineated and interpreted; 
®niong these is that of Hercules, probably connected with the 
contemporary work De labarihus Heradu by Coluccio Salutati, 
cffun between 1383 and 1391. In Florence, the progress of 
jnformation on classical matters, acquired at firsthand in visits 
^ ^ followed u well as anywhere in the works of 
nibcrti, where we have periods of documentary preoccupation 
^especially between 1416 and 1420) preceded and followed by 
periods of free reela^ration. Yet in some other artists the 

Hence of antiquity is more drastic and more productive of 
ew developments. Of classical derivation is the astonishing 
w <rf the scu^tures in the round by Naimi d’An- 

io di Banco (cf. in particular the statues of the Four Sainit 
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at Orsanmichele), an artist from whom even Donatello could 
learn in ^e art of modeling. Nanni’s work reveals witii partic- 
ular clarity the epic and dramatic aspect assumed by the new 
sculpture in deliberate contrast to the "courtliness" of Gothic 
work. 

To understand this contrast it is particularly imporant 
to bear in mind the philosophy of Brunelleschi, one of whtose 
tasks was to complete the most important Go^c building in 
the city, the Cathedral. His work is connected not only with 
Roman architecture, whoae structures and elements he freely 
reintc^reted and reelaborated, but with Tuscan Romanesque, 
esp^tally S. Miniato and SS. ApostolL The latter church, 
which at that time was believed to have been founded by Char- 
lemagne, has in fact a distinctly courtly character, as can be 
seen by comparing it, for example, with the Cathedral of Vi- 
terbo, anb^r building which is in some sense pre-Brunelleachian. 
The classicism here invoked is not the erudite, studied, formal 
kind but an imperial, or Roman, classicism, embodying a 
system of structural symbolism and parallel to the affirmatioo 
of political independence on the part of Florence, which had 
for some time upheld its own direct descent from Rome; and 
like this political movement it tended to cr«tate a historical 
or spatial world securely gov erned by laws and free from sub- 
jective associations. It was, above all, in the field of perspec- 
tive — the system of organizing the visual surroundinga ac- 
cording to universal and objective laws — that this political and 
moral program came into contact with the arts. Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, and Masaccio, the artists who created the Florentine 
and so the Italian Renaissance, were intimately connected 
with the cultural elite of the city. This concept of perspective, 
supported by consulting Vitruvius, served as a starting point 
for Alberti, who applied it in relation to the theater in his 
early years at the University of Bologna; his Philodoxeut is 
the first example of a dramatic composition in which not only 
the scene (the fixed and spatially determined piazza according to 
the interpretation then current of the stage us^ by Terence and 
Plautus) but the crux of the action are determined not by instincts 
but by law and by time (here actually personified). In Alberti, 
side by side with his literary experiences (among them Ludon, 
an abundant source of allegory), with his exploration of archaeo- 
logical remains, so minute and accurate as to amount to a 
planned survey, and with his study of ancient literature on 
art, there exist s certain acceptance of Gothic and a moralistic 
interpretation of classicism. The last is conceived of as bringing 
back pre-Christian religious motifs within the orbit of Christian- 
ity, and also as encouraging a rationalistic renovation of the 
Church of Rome. For Alberti, in fact, ‘*the reverence and honor 
due to God'* arc to be identified with justice. 

AIberti’.s architecture did not meet with favor in Florence, 
alwa>'B hostile to erudition in art and faithful to Brunelleachi. 
Later, Giuliano da Sangallo was to cling to this Florentine taste 
in S. Maria delle Careen in Prato, but reverted to the antique 
in the Medici villa at Poggio a C^iano, which is neo-Hellenistic 
in its gracefulness (pl. 305). 

Of great importance are the relations between Alberti and 
Pope Nicholas V. The replanning of the Vatican area after 
the papal jubilee of 1450 shows itself to be clearly inspired by 
Vitruvius and by the study of existing remains; ncverthelesa, 
the principles were new. P6r Alberti, an architect was one who, 
by means of certain and marvelous laws and rules, with his 
mind and his spirit transforms humanity from a barbarous to 
a civilized state; for Nicholas V, town planning was a means 
toward the building on earth of the heavenly Jerusalem, an 
instrument of persuasion and propaganda superior in its effect 
even to education. Thus Rome, which had at first remained 
outside the main stream of the Renaissance (whose first aiea 
of expansion had been the Po Valley, whm, amQjng otto 
things, there had been s systematic revival of the equestrian 
monument from Donatello to Verrocchio), became at once 
intimately involved in the question of revival, though not with* 
out some religious controversy. The opinion of the majority 
tended to favor an "archaeological" reconstruction of the dty 
and the collecting, of ancient objects — a pursuit which often 
degenerated into a treasure hunt, the principal building contfic- 
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ton and sculpton being also collecton and antique dealen. 
This atmosphere was still prevalent early in the 1 6th century 
and explains the borrowings and imitations of Michelangelo. 
However, the great problem — that of the relationship be- 
tween classicism and piety, components of that doeta nligio 
so much desired by the men of the Renaissance, in the name 
of which Alberti even went so far as to advocate the placing 
of maxims of philosophy in churches — was never really faced. 
Instead, in various buildings in Rome and, above all, in the 
Cathedral of Pienza, built at the instigation of Pius II, we 
find a revival of Gothic forms (notably the mystic use of light, 
the use of the hall church in which the aisles are as high as the 
nave, and verticaliam), which are evidence not so much of the 
fact that there were foreign patrons, such as Cardinal d'Estou- 
teville, as of the awakening of an anti-Renaissance tendency. 

We have already alluded to the rigorous scholarship of 
Mantegna (pl. 307). This is the reflection of a scientific men- 
tality, capable, on the one hand, of a remarkable receptivity 
toward thevculture of Greece and yet, on the other, still imbued 
with some late Gothic features, such as the stress laid on the 
costliness of the artist’s material and that expressionist tendency 
which was to be inherited by the Ferrarese school, together 
with those other facets of antiquity, astrology and symbolism. 
Another important manifestation of the idea of a revival is 
that represented by Botticelli and by the Medici circle in gen- 
eral. In Botticelli, antiquity frequently assumes the function 
of a poetfap theme (pl. 307), a theme which has a singular and 
exceptional emotive content (even though there may be an 
underlying allegorical and political meaning); in Piero di Co- 
simo, mofO restless and isolated, classical mythology is inter- 
preted in an esoteric guise with a certain amount of drama. 
Vasari, in his life of Botticelli, brings out well his participation 
in the religious crisis of the Renaissance; there seems in any 
case to have been a special connection between this crisis and 
the lyrical '^classicism” we are discussing. This latter can be 
found side by side with the study of anatomy for artistic pur- 
poses, now placed on a scientific basis; and it also coexists 
with the Christian formalism of Signorelli, who developed to 
its limit the study of the rules of proportion governing the nude, 
Neoplatonically considered to be ^e most perfect of divine 
creations. 

Unlike the "archaeological” tendency or the dynamic and 
anatomical interpretation of classical statuary, such as we find, 
for example, in Pollaiuolo, this "poetic” tendency (and the 
adjective is not casually used) does not aim at the precise de- 
lineation and assimilation of ancient culture but at the quality 
of allusion, at a generalized presentation of events in a highly 
allegorical and indefinite context so that they appear eternal 
and perennially repeatable. Due, perhaps, to the influence 
of Bimbo, the clearest reflection of this evocation of antiquity 
is to be found in Venetian culture, particularly in the school 
of Giorgione. The theoretic motivation of this school derives 
from 9 rethinking of Pliny and Aristotle, Indeed, the very 
concept of "tonal painting” is based on Pliny's definition of 
tone as lying midway between light and shade and is thus 
opposed not only to Tuscan plasticism but also, indirectly, 
to that archaeological erudition which derived almost exclu- 
sively from the study of statues (a similar protest underlies the 
frequent use made of "grotesques” as a decorative motif). In 
Giorgione, particularly in The Tempest (which, according to 
a recent interpretation, represents the loves of Zeus and lo), 
the mythological element is concealed and recondite, and al- 
lusion to antiquity is limited to the presentation of a broken 
column and a series of arches ( pl . 308). In painters of the 
school of Giorgiorit^ the influence of antiquity is also evident 
in the frequent iBe of subjects taken from Ovid. Unfortunately, 
this happy moiririlt wgs of short duration, even at Venice, a 
center soon enrl^ed by the Grimani collections, now in the 
Museo Correr; itid under the combined pressure of the craze 
for collecting, the taste of patrons, the collections of drawings, 
and Tuscan and Roman literature on art, the interest in Ovid 
gradually gave way to an "archaeological” tendency — though 
only in design, for in the use of color Venetian painting remained 
absolutely independent. 


Flom the middle of the 15th century on, Rome, as we 
have seen, had been in the grip of a very powerful revival of 
classical themes, eapecially in sculpture and architecture. Some 
of the buildings, for example the pedazMO of Cardinal Riario 
(now the CHancelleria), seem like reconstructions of ancient 
monuments and strike one almost as being pieces of stage 
scenery. In the workshops of Andrea Bregno and other Roman 
sculptors (about which unfortunately all too little is known), a 
careful study was made of ancient ornaments, allegories, and 
attributes (pl. 306). Bramante, on his arrival in Rome in 1499, 
was astonished at what he saw. Antonio da Sangallo's church 
of S. Biagio at Montepulciano (the extraordinary solemnity of 
which springs directly from the roughness and the clean outlines 
of the porous stone of which it is constructed) is perhaps the 
most imposing example of this form of classicism, the most 
rigorous in the whole history of art and one which has in time 
come to be identified with the Renaissance itself. The rem- 
iniscences of the Pantheon, of the Theater of Marcellus, and 
of the Colosseum (whose statues and columns had long been 
utilized in church porches, loggias, etc.) found their justification 
in the idea of the legitimate derivation of the Christian Church 
and of papal power from imperial Rome and in the belief in 
the sacred purpose of these monuments. The most explicit 
affirmation of ^eae ideas is to be found in the plans for the 
new St. Peter’s, at once church, temple, and mausoleum, to 
be built over the tomb of the apostle. At this time the ideas 
of Alberti and of Nicholas V still held sway, but now they 
were taken up with all the rigor of a fiilly developed archaeolog- 
ical culture, in which the very fact Of the intitation of antiquity 
(considered truer than nature ijMtf) was held to confer on a 
work of art esthetic qualities that Were independent of the 
manner of imitation or the i^^^proprialeness of the work imiuted. 
There was, in other words, a movement toward a style which 
was objective and hi a oartahi sense abstract, and therefore in 
opposition lo die naturalistic tendencies which had become 
widespread, partly through Flemish influence, at the end of 
the 15th century. 

The mannerist movement was in violent reaction against 
this Roman classicism. There was undoubtedly a certain element 
of Gothic influence inf the movement (the taste for sophisti- 
cation, for preciosity, or ornament, for the fantastic), but no 
real revival of Gothic representational themes. On the other 
hand, there was a notable insistence on the elaboration of 
allegories and symbols, with even an occasional reference 
(theoretical, that is, but not flgural) to hieroglyphics (see 
emblems). 

Another Renaissance development was the renewed influence 
of Vitruvius, Frontinus, and others on the layout of gardens, 
on hydraulic works, on fountains, on mechanics (including the 
mechanical activities of l.feonardo), and above all on the concept 
of the royal palace. The most complex example of palace 
organization, apart from the Vatican of Nicholas V and Bra- 
mante, was provided by the palace of the Gonzagas at Man^i 
plann^ by Giulio Romano and his pupils and including, 
besides much else, museums, libraries, and theaters. 

Across the Alps, the first artist to enter the world of Italian 
Humanistic erudition and "poetry” was Dttrer. It has been 
remarked that, though he was on familiar terms with collectors 
of classical antiquity, DUrer did not draw his inspiration directly 
from classical models. Italian Quattrocento artists were the 
medium whereby he acquired his visual classical culture. 
this mediation encourag^ a mythical and lyrical interpretation 
of antiquity, in which the classical world is, as it were, •««« 
from afar off, enveloped in an atmosphere of magic. In his turn, 
Jan Gossaert, also ^own as Jan Mabuse, described by 
as the first exponent of classicism in the Low Countries, derived 
his own rather cold form of clasticism from DQrer. It was not 
\mtil the spread of mannerism throughout Europe that the tun 
range of irMges and allegories taken over from antiquity beesme 
familiar nor^ of the Alps. However, what was now paswd 
on was itself of mixed alloy, for, with many of the artists coming 
from the north of Italy, much prominence was gi^ 
features as a love of detail, a concern for allegorical content 
and a painstaking acciuracy of allusion* 
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We must not rule out the poiiibility that artittic movementi 
which teem completely autonomous, such as Flemish painting, 
were influenced in an analogous but entirely independent way 
by ancient literature on art Over and above the more obvious 
ftimilarities of imagery, the importance of Pliny, Vitruvius, and 
the rhetoricians should always be kept in mind. In Spain, for 
example, the influence of Vitruvius was already apparent in the 
15th century in some imposing schemes for urbin development 
using a rectangular plan. As for Jan van Eyck, before 1457 
Bartolomeo Facio was speaking ali^ut the influence of Pliny 
on this artist’s knowledge of colors. Perhaps also the presenta- 
tion of the figure of the Virgin in some paintings, with her 
arm advanced tovrards the viewer, alludes to a famous trick of 
perspective of Apelles. 

Thb Rbformation and the Counter Reformation. Al- 
though DUrer grasped the religious and emotional value of the 
“heroic” classicism of Michelangelo and appreciated the reli- 
gious and cosmological implications of the rules of proportion 
applied to the human figure (pl. 309), whenever he drew or 
painted sacred subjects, he always used northern stylistic modes, 
those, that is, of the local, late Gothic tradition. Both the 
Protestant Reformation and the Catholic Counter Reformation, 
in fact, reacted extremely violently against classicism. The 
former displayed a general hostility to sacred images, condemning 
especially any tendency toward three-dimensionality, in the fear 
that this might encourage the transformation of these images 
into idols, and favored their reduction to a simple representation 
in outline, that is, to a symbol. The latter delibmtely went 
hack to the traditional religious iconography, which had been 
thrown into confusion by the caprices and personal whims of 
Renaissance artists. The most important representative of this 
trend was Gilio, whose work embodies a sort of mythical 
pre-Kaphaelism. Fra Angelico was recognized as being the most 
inspired example of the painter of holinesa; and the iconography 
of sacred subjects was strictly defined, with important help 
from secular scholarship, and its immutability enjoined by the 
Council of Trent as an injunction to respect in artistic repro- 
ductions the historical facts of Holy Scripture. 

Ideas of reform of the aits had existed before Savonarola 
in the artistic environment of Michelangelo; and the Dialogues 
of Francisco de Hollanda, one of the most powerful instruments 
in the spread of Renaissance ideas in the Iberian peninsula, 
contain a paaaionate eulogy of Byzantine images. To find a 
real archaizing note in painting, however, we must look beyond 
even Doroenichino to the work of Sassoferrato, who was linked 
spiritually, though not without some provincial ingenuousness, 
to those whom the 19th century called the “primitives,” that 
u, to Quattrocento painters. In some of his best works, we 
hnd the colors pUu^ side by side in simple juxtaposition, 
arranged in a sort of rhjrthmical progression, like a rondo, 
amid a general impreuion of simplicity and clarity. 

A revival, not of a stylistic, but of a moral nature, is to 
be found in Caravaggio, who was closely connected with the 
Counter Reformation in northern Italy and in particular with 
the ideas of St. Charles Borromeo. He attempted a strictly histor- 
ical interpretation of aacred events, one tfuit is based entirely 
on the information provided by the Gospel and that rejected 
any imaginary element. His aacred subjects arc immersed in 
a melwcholy and an isolation that are truly Biblical, In Ca- 
ravaggio, the revival is of ancient texts, not of ancient images 
^ an attitude which finds a parallel in a characteristic feature 
of the Protestant Reformation, 

^■^■ding of classical treatises also accounts, according 
0 Charles Sterling, for genre painting, so popular in the 17th 
century (see STILL LIFE). 

Baroque and the i8th century. What is usually known 

^7th-(^ntury classioism comes only indirectly within the 
scope of this critical survey; for its roost important feature is 
ot archaeological erudition but s preoccupation with ''decorum*' 

. ® ^*«flency toward a moderate aort oi naturaliam in reaction 
^nst the stylistic compleaities of mannerism. This demon- 

^ how many contraatiiig interpretations there can (and 


must) be of the return to antiquity; it also illustrates how the 
same artistic tzadition can at di^rent moments of history 
provide material for a variety of trends, giving rise now to a 
rigorous insistence on structural cohesion, now to a heightened 
emotionalism (mannerism), now to a fairly strict form of nat- 
uralism, now to a pronounced idealism, and now to other 
innovating tendencies. 

Even the short-lived revival of Michelangeltsm, initiated by 
the Carracci in the paintings for the ceiling of the Galleria 
Famm, lacks the character of a real revival, being rather an 
assimilation, or an interpretative study, of a recent and essential 
model. (Indeed, Michelangelo himself, rejecting his immediate 
contemporaries, had turned back to Brunelleschi, Masaccio, 
and Donatello.) As for Raphaelism, it was destined to flourish 
in Europe for at least zoo years, revealing a desire for the ideal- 
ization of physical beauty, b^d on the famous choice of 
beautiful models associated with the name of Zeuxis. In contrast 
to his ideal of perfection, the color of Rubens was invoked 
in the celebrated dissension between the Poussimstes and the 
Rubenistet^ which still rages, conceptually, between those 
who favor the antique and those who favor the modem (see 
modernism). 

In 17th-century claasidsrn as far as the interpretation of 
antiquity is concerned, while there are some cases of genuine 
purism, such as The Flood by Antonio Carracci, now in the 
Louvre, in which the influence of Raphael and that of Mblleniatic 
statuary are united in the same work, the general tendency is 
lyrical, almost neo-Giorgionesque, and often moralizing and 
allegorical. The best representative of this tendency is Poussin, 
creator of a fabulous Arcadia (pl. 307) peopled by heroea of 
mythology or of Scripture who belong not to history but to 
some classical or Biblical golden age; its most romantic exponent 
is probably Guercino. 

In sculpture and in architecture there was now a complete 
familiarity with ancient models, so much so that the contem- 
porary artist drew on antique sources not merely for their 
iconography but for general concepts of style and decorative 
forms. A trend possessing a definite poetic quality of its own, 
however, was Palladianism, which had a particular success in 
England and later in North American architecture and in Russia 
and which is in a certain sense the architectural counterpart 
of Poussin’s Arcadia. In Palladio himself there was undoubt- 
edly tome preoccupation with symbolism, associated with a 
theory of proportion inspired by antiquity and set out in the 
De quinquo corporihus regolaribut by Piero della Francesca and 
Pacioli’s De divina proportione\ and thus it is obvious that in 
origin Palladianism, in Italy, in Spain with Herrera’s Escorial, 
and in England — where Inigo Jones, who introduced the style, 
was called the British Vitruvius — was not without its mon- 
umental and erudite aspects. But as time went by, there 
came more and more to the fore what was perhaps the essential 
element even in Palladio: a love of simplicity, a lyrical, rustic 
feeling, inspired perhaps by the quiet, so^r life of Luigi 
Comaro, whose ambition it was to conduct his aflairs not 
from the city but from a villa. 

In the x8th century, antiquity once more assumed a fonna^ 
tive influence in European culture. This was due not so much 
to such events as the discovery of Herculaneum or the publi* 
cation of views of the imperial palace at Split, the ancient 
Spalatum» as to the growth of a heroic, didactic, Plutarchian 
interpretation of classical history. In the decades preceding the 
French Revolution, we can follow the clearly differentiated 
phases of this renewed and changed interest (see nroclassic 
styles): the care taken by various governments to supervise 
the education of young artists sent to Rome, the renewed coin* 
cidenoe of literary and artistic themes, the attention paid by 
philosophers and writers on artistic theory to the. political 
and moral significance of art. This is the back^und againat 
which we must set Winckelmann’s educational and esthetic 
teachings. 

This return to antiquity possessed a political significance, 
a fact which sharply differentiates it from the learned yet 
fantastic reconstnicttons of ancient monuments indulged in by 
the Piranesis and from the widespread "romantic” interest 
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in ruins; deriving from s desire for historicsl enoticism, these 
activities and interests were little concerned with what civih* 
aation the ruins represented. Nothing gives us a better idea of 
the political aspect of this movement than the speeches made 
by David in the French Constituent Assembly. Here is an 
extract from one delivered on 25 Brumaire (Nov. 15), 1793: 
**Citisens, the Committee of Public Instruction has conside^ 
the various aspects in which the arts may be expected to advance 
the progress of the human spirit and to diffuse and transmit to 
posterity the outstanding examples of the achievement of a 
great people, who, guided by reason and philosophy, have 
reestablished the reign of liberty, equality, and law on this 
earth. The arts can indeed make a power^ contribution to 
education. Tyrants, recoiling from the very images of virtue, 
for too long have held thought itself in fetters, encouraging 
license in morals and stifling genius.'* That ttu^ ideas were 
widely held is shown by the fact that in January, 1785, a Roman 
perio^cal, the Memoru per le bdle orri, stated; “Paintings and 
statues aif now no longer regarded as a passing delight to the 
eye; the Philosopher seeks in them truth and passion, and 
demands that they speak to the reason and the heart. We need 
not fear lest the mode of the times lead us astray, for those 
ideas that we now adopt, and to which we owe the interest 
taken by men of learning in the fine arts, are the very same 
which once ruled over Greece, that prolific mother of the 
most sublime artists." We might add that they were also 
accepted by the papacy. 

Neodsssicism, at least in its most intense phase, is sharply 
distinct from the classicism of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
though k is there diat it has its roots. Ckimpare, for example, 
the st^Sflds of Roman history painted by Jacques Louis David 
with Ite composition of Poussin (pl. 307). In the latter, there 
is an lodilerininate air, a sort of univenalization, surrounding 
the depiction of historical events, a predominance oif the 
landscape (that is, of the surroundings) over the action, and, 
at least in his best work, a lyrical pathos that contrast strongly 
with the art of David, who places man at the center of 
the drama, is always seeking the heroic element, and endows 
his images with a statuesque, abstract fixity, the better to 
etenulize the emotional force of the work in stable and definite 
forms. 

David was the only artist fully to represent the artistic 
theories of neoclassicism, which, osdllating between the several 
poles of 18th-century exoticism, the taste for whimsy, academic 
restraint, and romantic emotion and rhetoric, contained within 
itself many contradictory features. In household furniture, it 
achieved more completely perhaps than any other style a sense 
of complete intimacy and isolation from city life, bringing to 
pass a dream of Arcadia in family life. In architecture, especially 
in France and Germany, it experimented with solemn Dork 
forms (PL. 305). In sculpture, where the restraining hand of 
reality is strong, we have, particularly in Thorwaldsen, the first 
real flpurishing, after several sporadic appearances in the elegant 
productions of the rococo period, of an aspiration toward a 
Hellenism intended to be in harmony with the spirit of Greek 
poetry. Even the whiteness of the marble itself seems to have 
been considered as “Greek taste." See also AMERICAS; art 
SINCE COLUMBUS. 

Side by side with neoclassicism and often connected with 
it exists a most important current derived directly or indirectly 
from Plato's RepubliCf that of the Utopians. As a matter of 
fact, this current can be found in every period of Western civ- 
ilization and is one of the most fruitful, at least in a typol^i<^ 
sense, in the development of architecture. After flourishing in 
the Renaissance, when its supporters included Filarete and 
Leonardo, the current became stronger in the age of reason. 
Some of its supporters were men of letters; for example, Ff- 
nelon, who in the Voyage de TiUmaque advocated a simple 
yet graceful type of architecture which would permit a cheerfol 
and comfortable house suitable for a large family to be built 
in a limited space, but nevertheless to have completely sepa- 
rate rooms and to be healthy in its setting, easy to keep clean 
and tidy, and economical to maintain. Others were sociologists, 
like Fourier, who proposed the building of great blocks (phaL 


apitiries) housing 1,600 peo|de and comprising common sooru 
libraries, banks, temples, observatories, workshops, theaten’ 
schools, shelters, dwelling places, covered passageways, centrsi 
heating, and centralised services. Others were actual ai^tects, 
like C. N. Ledoux, who was responsible for the design of the 
spherical house of the Gardes Ajpicoles of Maupertuis, which 
recalls the Platonk world of ideas in its insiatenoe on t^ ster- 
eometric form (pl. 308). 

A survey of the Age of Enlightenment would not be com- 
plete without a reference to two other trenda, antklassical in 
tendency but both derived from ancient theoikdng on art. The 
most important of these is the concept of the “sublime," that 
is, of an artistic emotion deriving not from plessure hut from 
grief, fear, and amazement. The aouroe of thia concept, Ister 
to become an essential weapon in the attack on the clwica) 
and Renaissance concept oH beauty, is the short rhetorical 
treatise going under the name of Longinus. In die light of 
such ideas, it was possible for artists such as Blake (pl. 309) 
and FUsali to undertake a new critical appraisal of Michelan- 
gelo, end thus of mannerism, and so to rediscover this move- 
ment's profound idealistic and visionary character. 

The other trend is that of the “picturesque" (q.v.), which, 
together with the “caprice” (sec fantasy) of rococo art, can 
also trace its ancestry back to ancient diacuationa on art, such 
sa Vitruvius's famous attack on “grotesques." 

Romanticism. Romanticism, too, despite its “modemisuc” 
outbursts, also had its return to the past. Just as David and 
Canovs (PL. 306) drew their inspifiriim from ancient sculpture, 
to in the esse of Delacroix one ^priBS s relationship to Titian 
and Rubena, particularly In kda late work. In Ingres' case 
there was an even closer feletionship to the art of Raphael. 
The romantics were indeed sensitive to the suggestive power 
of the Middle Ages; but they felt it as the poetry of ruins (cf. 
Victor Hugo's description of Reims Cathedral) — in this re- 
sembling some lyth-oentury Dutch landscape peinters, with 
whom in any case they have some connections — or else as 
an aspiration toward the infinite (on this, cf. Goethe's pages 
on Strasbourg Cathedral); and though the period provided 
them with aubject matter, they did not derive from it any 
stylistic inspiration. Aa regards form, they are cloeer, at least 
in the most striking cases, to Venetian painting (Titian, Tin- 
toretto) and to baroque (Rubens, Velizquez, Caravaggio, and 
also El Greco). The latter movement, to which the romsnticfi 
felt particularly akin — the mannerism of El Greco being at 
that time considered a manifestation of the baroque spirit — 
was chsTseterized by s sensual, grandiose rendoing of the 
subject and by a certain distortion of die image, ascribed to 
the emotional urgency of the artiat's tnspinitiofi. Delacroix in 
particular derived from this contact a stylistk form very well 
suited to his morbid and gloomy vision of life — an instance, 
from an epoch close to our own, of a critical misapprehension 
which yet produced for the individual a satisfactory solution 
of his problems. In Delacroix we also see the desire to find 
a less sophisticated sort of antiquity; hence the “discovery” of 
Morocco. In his diary for Apr. 28, 183a, he says that the 
Arabs “arc in innumerable ways closer to nature: their clothw, 
the shape of their shoes. Thus beauty is associated with 
everything they do." A similar sort of idea explains the vogue 
of Spain and Italy in romantk culture. 

If the romantics' return to the Middle Ages was Istgdy 
evocative, there were also parallel movements, some of s f®' 
Itgious or mystical character, such as purism, the Nszarencs, 
and pre-Raphaelidsm, in which the desire to achi^ 
spirituality brought about a new and profound interest m 
artists of the 15th century — Frs Angelko, Bottkelli, w 
Filippo Lippi — who had until then uitigliy been 
as only of local importance or merely as it^ies in a suposea 
artistic development. This attitude was wi^presd. 
for example, declared of a fresco at Assisi; "Raphael 
never achieved such an expression." Baudelaire ironically 
marked that Overbeck studied the "beauty of the P«»t t 
better to be able to teach religion." Gradually *^***^. .**^ 
about a complete revenal in the traditional view of the nuwry 
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of trt 1 a > 7 ^^ Mengi could tttU write: **ThoM who ceme 
before Raph^i ComcKio, and Tirim strove only ilfeer pure 
imitation; thus there was at that time no real taste, and a picture 
^ in a certain sense a chaos.** But in the ipth century PatUot 
de Montabert gives a very diflSerent picture: **Since the revival 
of interest in the soiences and in letters, and beginning from 
the age of Leo the modems have been too dazed and obsessed 
by the great mass of fresh and ever-increasing:(jtnowledge. By 
about the x6th century painting, though it had made great 
strides as far as imitation and manner of eiecutipn were con- 
cerned, had in practice lost in dignity, candor, and beauty." 
Thus there arose an extremely modem attitude, a movement 
of condemnation, at first ideological and then stylistic and 
formal, directed againat the Renaisaance. The consequences 
were enormous: a mistniat of academic instruction, itaelf of Ren- 
aissance origin; the abandonment of the by now traditional 
canons of perspective; the gradual diaataodadon of the arts 
from the great poUdcal and religioua ideologiea of church and 
state. Subsequently, the search alter style tended to be carried 
on in soUtu^; often the work of art ceased to be intended 
for any pardcular person or Jslaoe and, indeed, was not even 
offered for sale for some considerable dme. 

We must admit, moreover, that the first admirers of the 
primitives possessed a hiatorical sensitivity of a high order, 
appreciating, for example, the religious uneasiness of the Mi- 
chelangelo of the mannerist period, for whom Blake and Over- 
beck, among others, revealed a warm and sympathetic under- 
standing. A contributory factor in the entry of the pre-Renaia- 
sance artisdc world into history and cridcism, the progress of 
which can be followed in the rapid growth of public and pri- 
vate art collecriona, waa provided by the rnimenac collecdons 
assembled at the Louvre by Napoleon with the idea of forming 
a universal museum (see MuaxuMS and collections); in the 
same way, in another field, his military campaigns and above 
all the Egyptian expedition had very important consequences for 
town planning, where schemes emMying the use of perspeedve 
views and baaed on • rectangular plan became common early 
in the 19th century. 

A further leault of this interest in the primidves was that 
greater importance waa att^hed to the arrangement of forma, 
to the rhythm and power of auggesdon of individual colors, 
and to the relation of elements than to the themadc content 
of works of art or to the preaenradon of tradidonal forms and 
subjects. It was in any case difficult to recapture the original 
religious aignificance of works produced so long ago. In much 
the same way, the atudy of Gothic architecture, which in 
Viollet-le-E)uc conaisted largely of an admiring analysis of 
medieval construction, was associated with important technical 
advances, such as the use of iron and of reinforced concrete. 
This aspect of the Gothic revival ia clearly quite distinct from 
decorative Neo-Gothic (see nio^gothxc styles). Traces of this 
attitude appear even in recent buildings (pl. 305), while a sort 
of historical inspiration, a harking back to medieval commu- 
mtics, gave rise, especially in England, to the first "garden cidea," 
which were to prove a decisive turning point in city planning. 

In all these movementa, we can see a general tendency to 
™^d an anddote to history in history itself and thereby to obtain 
a means of escape from a suffocating routine. In Morris, for 
example, the return to the Middle Ages developed into an 
attempt to revivify the techniques of cra^manahip. Very soon, 
however, a preoccupadem with style began to predominate 
over the original ifitereat in moral analogies. Manet, for example, 
chose Goya and Frinz Hals as hia masters, not, as has been 
"maintained, for political reasont but because of their technique, 
n the peri^ of impresaiopism, the popularity of Japanese 
pnnts coincided with a liking for pure, flat grades of color, 
m^hiie the significance of Gaiiguin*s cacape from reality was 
Purely formal. So, too, Cezanne, in invoking as models the 
^ museums or praising Ribera and Zurbarin, was 
ri» his conviction that painting needed a structural 

Ror of design and color sufficient to arouse in the spectator 

eeiing of weight and of aensuaUty analogous to that of 17th- 
tui7 naturaliam, though achtev^ through a diametrically 
opposite technique. 


At the same lifnc, however, various attempts were made 
to return to the taadition of the Renaissance and to baroque 
claaaid^,; and these were accompanied by schemes to revive 
tlM prating of frescoes or to carry out vast oompositiona on 
hiatorical and allegorical subjects* Maurice Denis and Puvia 
dc Chavannes should be mentioned in this connection. The 
lat^, whose contribution to modem art should not be under- 
estimated, was the apostle of a "new Humanism,'* the basis 
of wluch, as Brizk) has pointed out, waa either an archaic 
paganism or a classicizing Christianity. In 1890, in the review 
Art et Critique^ Denis’s pen provided a manifesto against oat- 
nraliam and impreaaioniam, representing the views of a "neo- 
traditionalist" group whi(^, for spiritual reasons analogous to 
tixoae of the purist but with a much more profound under- 
trading of history, drew its inspiration from deeply religious 
civilizations, such as that of Byzantium. 

Modben aet. It is clear that there must be an unconscious 
inner mason behind the ever-increasing frequency and the 
ever-widening scope of these "revivals" (ace primitivism). In 
addition to the general historical tendency of the 19th and zoth 
centuries (even such objectionable st^^les as that known in 
architecture as "eclectic" are mixtures of "revivals"), beneath 
the surface of our culture ihvrv lies a serious religious and aocial 
crisis. The ever-increasing attention devoted to primitive peoples 
is a clear indication of r^ur need to go back to the origins of 
civilization itself, to rediscover essential, primordial laws. It 
ia illuminating to compare stylistic phenomena drawn from 
different arts: the enthusiasm, beginning in 1904, of the Pa- 
risian painters Vlaminck, Matisse, Derain, and Picasso for 
Negro sculpture matches that of sculptors for totem poles or 
of dancers for masks, and all are accompanied by the spread 
into Europe of Afro-American music, in which there is un- 
questionably a much more genuine and exotic feeling of drama 
and immediacy than that which the romantics so much admired 
in European folklore. 

Even nonfigurative artists manifest a great interest in the 
history of art or, more accurately, in its prehistory. Mir6, for 
example, has gone back to the schematic art of the Neolithic 
age; Picasso, in certain moments of his development (pl. 306), 
to Paleolithic art; Braque, in his sculpture, to Greek ait ^ 
the archaic period — an example followed by several other 
sculptors. Others have gone to the Middle Ages for their 
inspiration. But probably stronger than any of these is the 
influence of applied arts of a popular and ethnographic nature, 
usually extra-European (as in KJee). Where one cannot apeak 
of direct icofiographical derivation, the connection is still very 
close, not only in technique (cf., for example, the experiments 
with the use of more than one material in the same compoaition) 
but also in the willingness to allow the structure of the work, 
the method of execution, and the quality of the material to be 
clearly apparent to the eye; in the way in which the finished 
work, especially sculpture, is considered in its isolation as a 
magic object (as Rilke had urged); and in the presence of sym- 
bolic elements, frequently of sexual origin. The foregoing 
applies also to the field of industrial design and to the man- 
ufacture of utensils, where the modern world strives after 
that perfect suitability of the implement to its task so wonder- 
fully achieved by primitive peoples. 

There are also examples of classical revivals. However, it 
is Greece that has exercised tiie greatest fascination; generally 
speaking, the Roman world has had the miafoitune to be 
championed in times of dictatorship and totalitariaiuam, with 
results which are in general of poor quality and ignobly ma- 
terialistic. Certain artists opposed these tendencies vigorously. 
Abstract art, in this connection, became a kind of symbol of 
political independence. Even the most committed artists, 
however, have felt the poetic value of the classical world: in 
the fields of prints and of pottery especially, Matisse, Braque, 
end Picasso have provided a modem and lyrical reinterpretation 
of the classical spirit. Certain delicate tranaitions in classical 
art and its possession of a certain "preromantic" quality haye 
been brought out by Arturo Martini, one of the later figurative 
artists. Frequently, the transition from linear arabesque, moatly 
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derived from pottery, to abstract forms is carried out with an 
inatinctive ease. 

Ancient literature on art, also, has by no means lost its fas- 
cination. The post-cubists* search for geometric structure has 
led to a revaluation of the golden section and of the harmonies 
of proportion, with explicit references to Vitruvius and Alberti. 
In architecture, this study of proportion, which in Le Cor- 
busier, in particular, in a way reminiscent of the Renaissance, 
assumes the function of a moral law and is considered a means 
for bringing back **order” to society, remains perhaps the 
distinctive quality of contemporary building, in contrast both 
to romanticism and to baroque. (The latter, incidentally, remains 
the object of much attention from organic and antirationalistic 
trends, which find there a greater appreciation of emotional 
elements.) Moreover, by comparing Le Corbusier*s human 
**module’' with that of Vitruvius or with those which can be 
deduced from classical and Renaissance architecture, we have 
an almost mathematically exact illustration of how successive 
civilizatiofis can differ even when they are assiduously and 
reiteratedly pursuing the same end — here geometric precision. 
And this is but another illustration of the fact that the return 
to antiquity can be a method of exploring artistic possibilities 
and, above all, of self-criticism. 
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ANTONELLO DA MESSINA. Ittliin pgintmr; bom in 
McMina about 1430 of Giovanni d*Antonio, a humble marble 
worker, and Garita (Margherita ?) his wife; died there between 
Feb. 14 and 95, 1479. The year of hia birth, commonly accepted, 
18 baaed on Vaaari*i adaumption that he died at the of 49. 
Hia apprenticeahip to the Neapolitan Colantonio, noted by 
Summonte (aee below), must have occuned about mid*<;entury. 
At any rate, in 1456 we find him in Meaaina; he had a ahop 
of hie own, for he hired one Paolo di Ciacio as apprentice, and 
he appears to have had connections with various centers in 
Calabria. A reference to his return home, and therefore in- 
directly to a voyage, appears in a document of Jan. 15, 1480, 
when his father, Giovanni d* Antonio, rented a brigantine to 
reach Amantea to bring the artist with all his family (his wife 
Giovanna, his children, his brother Giordano, also a painter, 
hi8 sister, his parenta-in-law, as well as his servants and assist- 
ants) hack to Messina. From 1460 to 1465 he is constantly 
documented aa being in Meaaina. From 1465 to 1473, except 
for the inscriptions on aevcral paintings, we have no documents 
proving his presence there. It is probable that during this time 
Antoncllo undertook the voyages to which Vasari’s biography 
vaguely refers and that he may also have been in Rome, where 
he could have become acquainted with the works of Piero della 
Francesca. In 1473 and 1474 Antonello was certainly in Mes- 
Rina, where he executed some of his most famous works. In 
>475 he was in Venice, and documents indicate that he was 
tiicre at least until March, 1476. It is not to be excluded that 
he wmt briefly to Milan. Oaleaxxo Maria Sforza, in fact, sent 
|or lum to replace Zanetto Bugatti, his portrait painter, who 
had just died. At any rate, by Si^tcsnl^r of the same year 
he had returned to Mesaina and worked intensely until Feb. 14, 
because of his failing health, ho dictated his will, 
pother document of the asth of the same month tells us that 
was no longer alive. 


Worm a, iS^gngd er deeiiiiiintid war Af : Sahntof Mtmdi (pl. 313), 
^ *46s). - S€c$ Horn, New York, 

, ’v^***' (originally, u wc know from Auria’s mention of it, dated 
^08, OaU. Spinola, - Fcee Homo, Piacenaa, 
m ^ H 73 )- • Polyptyeh (pl. 315)1 formerly 

of S. Gregorio, Messina, Mus. Nsi. (with the date 
the liV” Qft ®«riter the M^onna and Child crowned by Angels, at 
GtKn?* and Benedict, in the upper part the Archangel 

el and the Vir|^ Annunciate central panel is missing). - 


Eee$ Homo, Vienna, private coll, (with the date 1474). - Portrait 
ot a Man, Pavia, Gid^ Malasptna. - Portrait of a Man, Berlin, Staat. 
Mus. (with ^ date 1474). - Anamdatim^ Syracuse, Mua. di Palazao 
MIom (thil work, whi^ lacks the crowning piece and the predelli^ 
is neither signed nor dated, but we know from documents that it 
was executed in the latter half of 1474). - Crucifixion (pl. 317), Ant- 
werp, Mua, (with the date 1475). - Aliarpieco of S. Castiano (pa^ 
fragmenta), formerly in the church of the same name in Venice 
(Pl. 318), Vienna, Kunsthiat. Mus.: Madonna and Child with the 
fragmentary flgiues of St. Nicholas of Bari and St. Anastasia (?) 
and of St. Dominic and St. Ursula ( ?). The work is neither signed 
nor dated, but it is known from documenta that it was executed 
in 1475 ai^ in the early part of 1476), - Portrait rf a Man, called 
// Condottiart, Paris, ^uvre (with the date 1475). - Portrait of a 
Man, Turin, Mus. Civ. (with the date 1476). - Crucifixion (pl. 311), 
London, Nat. Gall, (the reading of the date is contested bmuse of 
the erasure of the last figure; some read 1475, others 1477). - Portrait 
of a Man, Beriin, Sust. Mus. (with the date 1478). 

h. Atiribulad worh: Madoima and Child, Salting Bequest, London, 
Nat. Gall. (Longhi, Botian). - Crucifixion (pl. 314), Sibiu (formerly 
Heimannitadt), Roioanti, Mua. (Lauts). - St. Joromo in Hit Studjy 
(pL. 311X Xionden, Nat. Qgli. (mentioned by Mi4uel). - St. jerom 
Pemtent (pl. 314), Reggio Calabria, Mus, - Visit of ths Throe Angdt 
to Ahrahmn (pl. 313), Reggio Calsbria, Mus. (t^. Venturi). - Portrait 
of a Man (pl. 3x1), Ofilii, Fondazione Man^lisc^ (A. Venturi). - 
St. ferome, St Augusim, St Orogory, Palermo, Gall. Naz. (Salmas, 
Vigni). - Virgin Anmmeiate (PL. 313), Munich, Ahe Pinakothek (Friz* 
aont). - Madonnn and Child, Washington, Nat. Gall., Mellon Coll. 
(Betimson). - Virgin Annunciate (pl. 310), Palermo, Gall. Naz. 
(Bninelli). - Portrait gf a Man, New York, Met. Mua., Altman Coll. 
(A Venturi, Berenson). - Portrait of a Man (pi^ 3Z0), Philadelphia, 
Mus. of Aft, Johnson Coll. (Perkins). - Stdf •portrait (?), London, 
Nat. Gall. - Pietd (pl. 319), Venice, Mus. Correr (Frizioni). - 
Portrait of a Man, perhspa Michele Vianello, Rome, CJall. Borghese 
(Cavalcasetle). - St. Sdbaxtian (pl. 316), Dr^en, GemAidegalerie. 

The history of the criticism and the reconstruction of the 
otwre of Antonello up until 1952 has been syatematically 
treated in the monograph of S. Bottari, Antondlo da Messina, 
1953. The most important facts will be reviewed below, with 
particular reference to the more recent publications. An analysia 
of the previous literature and related problems is available in 
the ^‘Commentary to the Life of Antonello*' written by the 
learned Dominican V. Marchesi for Le Monnier's edition oi the 
Lives of Vasari (1848). Research with a more modem approach 
began with the works of G. B. (^avalcaselie (1871 and 1899) 
and B. Berenson (1895 and 1955), in which the buic problems 
concerning the origin and development of Antonello's paint- 
ing are posed: the relation uf Antonello to Flemish painting 
and his relation to Venetian painting. At this point the art 
of Antonello ceased to be a local problem confined to one 
region, archival material came under more careful scrutiny, 
and the possibility of enlarging Antonello's known aeuwe with 
hitherto unrecognized or lost works was more seriously con- 
sidered. Fundamental discoveries in the archives were made by 
Beltrami, 1 ^ Corte Caillcr, and especially by Di Marzo, and 
important discoveries were made among the paintings them- 
selves. Perkins is responsible for the attribution (1905) of riio 
Johnson Portrait (pl. 320); L. Venturi (1906 and 1908) publish^ 
the Palaxzolo Acrcide Arnttmeiation, one of the small panels in 
Reggio Calabria, and identified the Ecce Homo now in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York with the one cited by 
Auris and mentioned by Cavaicaaelle in his notes. BrunelU 
(1907) proved that the Virgin Annunciate (pl* 310) in Palermo, 
rather ^an the copy in Venice, was the original* Berenson (1913 
and 1917) was responsible for the attribution of the Benaon 
Madonna and the identification of the central part of the AUar* 
piece of S. Cassiano. Wilde (1929) recognised the other 
two fragments of the altarpieoe and made a graphic recons- 
truction of it that is much more acceptable th^ the attempts 
of either Mather or Berenson. Discoveries were alfo made 
by many others, among whom we may mention Frimni in 
parricular. 

The study of new documents also permitted the first sound, 
systematic arrangement of Antonello’s life and works. As a 
result there appeared the first monographs on the artist: those 
of D'Amico (i90j), of L. Venturi (1907), and of N. ScaUa 
(1914). The last, however, is rather confused and uncertain* 
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An turning point in die litenture on AntoneUo 

it die 1914 article by R. Longhi, an article whoae condutiona 
concerning the significance of ^e work of AntoneUo were 
quickly accepted, evaluated, and ditaeminated by A. Venturi 
(1915 and 1923)- 

The subMquent atudiea do no more than amplify and give 
historical basis to Longhi’s fundamental discovery concerning 
the relationship between the style of AntoneUo and that of 
Piero della Francesca. On the basis of this discovery an attempt 
has been made to clarify the origins of the painting of Anto- 
neUo, as well as his function in the development of Venetian 
painting (prindpaUy in relation to Giovanni Bellini). The 
studies of Bottari, recapitulated in his monograph of 1939, 
are accordingly oriented in this direction. Of a wider scope 
is the monograph of J. LauU (1933 and 1940), in which there 
is also a minute examination of the research on the works them- 
selves and a more precise explanation of the original sources 
of Antonello*8 pointings. Among these eorly works the Cruct- 
fixion of Sibiu (pl. 314), which wu adequately reproduced 
and commented on for the first time, is of cardinal importance. 
Lauts also carefully examined the reflection of the Altarpitce 
of S. Cassiano (pl. 318) in Venetian painting. 

The following studies hinge on these two points: the search 
fqr iht Flemish sources, which was given a new impetus by 
Laqtl*a ' acudy, and the definition of Antonello’s contribution 
to Venetian painting. The most important writings on the 
first problem (besides an essay of L. Venturi in 1908, in which 
for the first time relationships are proposed between the Aix 
Aimundation and Antonello's Atmuneiation in Syracuse) are those 
of G. Fiocco (1950), of F. Bologna (1950), of S. Bottari (1951), 
and qf G. Bazin (1953). Concerning the second problem, the 
prindpal work is that of L. Coletd (1949). A summary of 
these problems may be found in Vigni*s little book (1953) and 
in a more extensive treatment in the previously mentioned 
volume of Bottari (1953). The exhibition in Messina in 1953 
added to the list of AntoneUo*s works the three panels in the 
Museum in Palermo, which up to that time had been unrec- 
ognizable |»eeaiise of bad restorations (see G. Vigni, 1952), 
and brought together several works either cleaned or, at least, 
with repainting removed (see C. Brandi, 1942, and the report of 
G. Vigni and G. Carandente, 1953). However, it caimot be 
said that the exhibition actuaUy served to clarify the more prob- 
lematic aspects of Antonello’s painting. Nevertheless, worthy 
of mention is the ’’Frammento siciliano” of R. Longhi (i953)» 
which reconsiders the AntoneUo question; among various attri- 
butions he suggests quite reasonably that a rare page in the R. 
Lehman Collection in New York is conceivably related to the 
Crucifixion of Sibiu (pl. 314). The volume of S. Bottari (i9S5) 
contains an analysis of the studies on AntoneUo, enriched by 
the experience of the exhibition, and a series of color reproduc- 
tions, mostly executed for the exhibition. 

In tracing the course of studies related to the personality 
andiworks of AntoneUo, we begin to tmderstand how the crit- 
kiam of his art developed. We find AntoneUo entering the 
history of art through the great door of Flemish painting; in 
the older histories he was studied chiefly for tecluiique and 
theory, because the difiusion of oil painting in Italy absorbed 
the interest of the earlier scholars and Vasari had linked Anto- 
neUo’s name with this preeminently Flemish medium. The 
technical aspects, therefore, took precedence over the more 
strictly artistic problems of Antonello's work, although one 
of its most essential components was thereby characterized and 
understood. CavalcaseUe’s position in this sense is a good example. 
Thus, a voyage to Flanders became one of the required ele- 
menu in any history of AntoneUo. But when, on the basts 
of the documenu found in the archives of Messina, it became 
clear that AntoneUo could not have made that precocious voyage, 
an attempt was made to find a local explanation for the Flemish 
character of his painting, which was especially strong in his 
early production. This was done by taking cognizance of all 
possible aspecu of Sicilian art, going at rimes to unreasonable 
extremes. The impossibility of explaining so complex a phenom- 
enon, a phenomenon really of European scope, by such modest 
facu, and scarcely persuasive ones at that, caused the studies 
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on Antondio to founder, and the personality of the arriet acquired 
rite ambiguity of an enigma. 

The impaaae was overcome by the fresh approach of R. Lon* 
ghi, conditioned by a posrimpressionist and cubist esthetic, with 
the consequent alertness to purely formal values. ^'Perspective 
synthesis oi form and color”: this was the formula devised by 
Longhi to define AntoneUo's closed and rigid rhythms and 
his extraordinary ability to transfigure reality or to give an 
objective statement of r^ty in changeless monumental forms. 
This sense of deliberate structure led Longhi to conclude that 
Antonello's art was consequent upon that of Piero della Fran- 
cesca. His artistic personality could, thus, be seen as an active 
and determinant force entering the stream of European culture 
as a contributing factor in the formation of the grand style of 
the Venetian colorists, which was ulthnately to lead to the 
painting of today. 

Longhi's formula, as we have already remarked, was favor- 
ably received. In fact, one might say that because of it the 
work of AntoneUo, more clearly undmtood in its true char- 
acter, returned to the culture of the Rennaissance and \m 
introduced into one of the most important stages of its course. 
But that formula ignored or did not satisfactorily explain 
some of the problems to which it had given rise. First amonf! 
these was the riddle of the origins of AntoneUo; in other words, 
it was necessary to establish what precisely was his connection 
with Flemish painting. L. Venturi had remarked that Anto- 
nello had accomplished the synthesis of northern with southern 
painting in the Renaissance. 

A decisive eontribution came from the integral publication, 
annotated by NicoUni (1925), of the letter concerning the de- 
velopment of art in Naples sent to Midlial by Summonte. 
Through it the personality of Colantnnio took on some clarity, 
in contrast to t!^ confused accounti of Dominici, and it 
gave a sound basis to the story of AntoOMsUo's apprenticeship 
to the Neapolitan painter. From the wolk of Colantonio it vm 
easy to pass into Flemish and Burgundian painting, considering 
also the complex situation of the figurative arts at mid-century 
in Naples (that is, at the rime of Rend of Anjou and of Alfonso 1 
of Aragon); the critical reconstruction of the works of Colantonio, 
however, was not a simple task, and it was only recently achieved 
by Fiocco (1950), Bologna (1950), and Lonidu (i955)> 

The problem became dearer vft^ the establiahment of con- 
tact between the work of Petrus Christus, the direct heir of 
the Van Eycks, and AntoneUo (Friedlinder, Bottari, Bssin, 
and others). AIm highly significant (cf. Wittgens* research) 
the information reveal^ by Malaguxzi Valeri that the two 
artisu were both present, and in the tame atatua, on the psy- 
roll (prowisionati) of the ducal household of Galeszzo Maria 
Sforxs in 1456. l%is contact between the two painters accounts 
for such Antonellos as the Crucifixion ai Sibiu (pl. 314)* 
two small panels from Reggio Calabria, the St. Jerome in 
London (pl. 311), and (not to mention othera dtre^y or in- 
directly known) the throe later paneb in the GaUery in Pa- 
lermo, once part of a single polyptych. 

The other problem that became vital as s result of Lcmghi'a 
article was that of the rebrion of AntoneUo to Giovanni Bel- 
lini at a crucial rime, not only for BeUini hhnaelf, but for the 
whole development of Venetian painting. The AUarpiict oj 
S, Casriano (pl. 318), reacued for the adiolarly world prin- 
cipally throuc^ the research of Berenson and Wilde, might be 
said to have been the starting point of the levitalii^ p^tmg 
of Giovanni BeUini (hb great altarpiecea had their 
and motivation hero) and therefore the baab of the refreshed 
and more lively orientation of Venetian painting. The ww 
of AntoneUo, in other words, would have hid a doubb en^ 
in Venice: on the one hand it would have communicated ^ 
most vital painter there the arimubtini^ experience * To 

on the other, it would have encouraged Giovanni 
overcome the dry, linear inheritmoe of Mantegna, and the - 
fore to invigorate hb taste for color through rite exatmg • 
new experience of Flemish art. However, the AH^^^ { 
S. Cassiano was neither the first nor the last 
by AntoneUo in Venice. It inay be assu m ed that he 
his debut there with the very Fhniish CrudfiMon now to 
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werp 3^7)* * ^ monumental work in which he 

appears to have set aside the Piero della Fnuioesca phase that 
reached its highest point in the Polyptych of St. Greg^ 
of 1473 3 ^ 3 )* CThis date is quite close to that of the paint- 

ing from the parish church of Cerveteri by Lorenzo da Vi- 
terbo, now in the Palazzo Barberini* Rome, which presents 
aimiUritiea suggestitig that both works derive from a lost altar- 
piece by Piero). Perhaps Antonello deliberately ^diose to make 
his appearance in Venice under his most Flemish aspect, but, 
in any case, after 1473, even though the impact of Piero della 
Francesca was not L^t, it subsided as he resumed the Flemish 
motifs which began to reappear in the Annunciatitm of Syracuse 
of i474i an^^ ^ Antwerp Crucifixion (pl. 317). There- 
fore we must conclude, as Coletti d^, that Bellini did not 
acquire his knowledge of Piero from Antonello; on the con- 
trary, Antonello was turned back to Piero by the modernity 
of Bellini’s work and produced, as a result, such monumental 
works as the Dresden St. Sebastian (pl. 316) and the Altar- 
piece of S. Cassiano. The confused reports in Vasari and the 
anecdote of Ridolfi, which tells of Bellini's visit to Antonello's 
studio in disguise in order to learn the secret of oil painting, 
both confirm that it was Antonello's color that was i^uential 
in Venice and not his transmiaaion of certain aspects of Piero's art. 

In short, the developme^ of Antonello’s art and its poetical 
character are inextricably tied up with some of the most im- 
portant happenings in the figurative arts around the middle 
of the century. The two facu that assume, at least initially, 
a definite significance are his apprenticeship in the Neapolitan 
studio of Colantonio, recorded by the historian Pkteo Sum^ 
monte; and the contact with Petrus Chiistus. 

With the name of Colantonio the mind conjures up that 
complex of Buigundian and Proven^, Iberian and Fren^ ele- 
ments which characterize such a work (to ignore even more 
questionable attributions) as die Madonna and Child ftxim the 
Salting Collection in ths National Gallery in London. One 
may reject the attribution of this painting to Antonelb, but it 
does have reference to him and sui^ests what may have been 
the character of his Neapolitan period. 

The understanding of his contact with Petrus Christus is 
much simpler. The Crucifixion of Sibiu (pl. 314) is an excellent 
example, as has been suggested. The fact that it is based on 
a Van Eyck model (and is therefore comparable to many other 
Flench panels of the same derivation) does not exclude the 
mediation of Petrus Christus, for it ^Is him to mind im- 
mediately, not only in the luturalism of spatial effects, but also 
in certain figures, such as the typical one on the left leaning 
against the tree from which one of the condemned thieves 
hangs. And along with the Crucifixion of Sibiu, no less significant 
are such works as the two little panels in Reggio Calabria (The 
Three Angels, PL. 313, and St. Jerome, pl. 314), the St. Jerome 
in the National Gallery, London (pl. 311), and, at least in its 
easily imaginable first stages, the Salvator Mundi (pl. 313), 
also in London. 


This last painting bears the date 1465, when it presum- 
ably left the studio in its modified form. From 1465 to 1473, 
year of the Polyptych of St. Gregory in Messina (pl. 315), the 
only surely datable work is the Bcce Homo in the MetropoliUn 
Museunn in New York, executed in 1470 (the date, now partly 
erased, is known from older descriptions of it), and it still echoes, 
with a more pathetic tone but a more monumental effect, the 
prototype of Petrus Christus. It should not be thought that 
me artist was idld for so many yean or that it is incorrect to 
place certain extant works within this period. First among 
hem IS the small Portrait in Cefalii (pl. 321), certainly the 
t memorable gallery which made the name of An- 

oncUo famous, a portrait rather different from the others in 


the 


the 


e mcisi VC and analytical modeling based on prototypes of 
i tradilioo. Following it — already different 

lot formal arrangement of the perspective which 

c s them solemnly in ^lace — are the three busts of saints 
I®*‘ome, Augustine) in the Gallery in Palermo. As- 
lated wiA them is the Virgin Anmendate in Munich (pl. 313)1 

previously thought and con- 
quentiy a precursor of the more severe and touching version 


in Palermo (pl. 310), These works are characterized by a 
highly formal quality, whereby the lines of the figures are 
molded and regularized, assuming a crystalline precision, so 
that the Flemish love for detail is organized in a framework 
of monumental feeling. Another fundamental stage in Anto- 
nello’s development is documented in the Salvator Mundi in 
London (pl. 313), which, before the final version, must not 
have been very different from the Christ Crowned with Thoms 
of Petrus Christus. The significance of the painting was, in 
fact, changed when Antonello, after putting it aside for a while, 
lowered the neckline of the robe and changed the hand, which 
originally was close to the chest, as may clearly be seen beneath 
the subsequent alteration. With these modifications the work 
came to acquire a completely new significance, distinctly rem- 
iniscent of Piero della Francesca: the hand comes through 
the picture plane and, in fact, gives the figure a volumetric 
rhythm which it previoualy lacked; and — as Ix>nghi has noted — 
the perspective device spiritually magnifies the subject in a 
structural way reminiscent of the works of Piero. 

The painting, however, m which the above-mentioned experi- 
ments seem forced to an extreme degree of completeness and 
refinemsnt is the Benson Madonna in Washington, which is 
distinguished by a calm, thrcf ^dimensional clarity. 

Opposing the later dating proposed by Berenson, Longhi 
links the Benson Madonna to Antonello’s early Sicilian activity, 
pointing out "the southern type of Mary ... in her regional 
character . . . much more pronounced than in the Madonna of 
S. Cassiano** (pl. 318) and the ’’stylistic hardness.” These 
arguments are even more valid for the Virgin Annunciate in 
Palermo (pl. 310), which because of this ’’hardness” alone 
(the southern physiognomy is self-evident) was described by 
Brandi aa ”a superb pyramid of hard stones.” A comparison 
of the hands indicates that it it a further development of the 
experiments carried out in the Salvator Mundi (pl. 313). The 
figure is blocked within the perspective arrangement; the lectern 
is slanted off center to receive tl^ full shock of the light, which 
by Its intensity synthesizes and sublimates the forms, while 
the outstretched hand receives the light beyond the picture plane 
in a way suggestive of (Caravaggio. 

The formal qualities of these works reemerge in the often- 
repeated theme of the sorrowful Ecce Homo: The first chrono- 
logically is that in the Metropolitan Museum in New York; 
next comes the one in the Spinola (Collection in Genoa; then 
the Christ at the Column in the Collegio Alberoni in Piacenza 
(a replica of which was formerly on loan in the Kunsthistorischea 
Museum in Vienna); and finally some others of still-doubtful 
attribution. The theme attract^ the artist strongly, perhaps 
because of the possibility that it offered of presenting in a 
way perfectly consistent with his temperament and hu experi- 
ments the sadness of man within ”an unchangeable mold of 
an architectural form” (Marangoni). 

A parallel to the Ecce Homo is the richer and more varied 
series of portraits, begun widi the one in (Cefalii (pl. 321) and 
continued by two, equally sharp and incisive, in the Museums 
of Pavia and New York (Altman (Coll). These are, in turn, 
followed by that in riie Johnson Collection in Philadelphia 
(pl. 320), closely related to the suppled Self-portrait in Londm; 
next comes the portrait formerly in the Hamiltmi Collection 
and now in the Stastlichea Museum in Berlin, the Portrait of 
a Man in the Gallens Borgheti?, Rome, the so-called '’Con- 
dottiere*' in the Louvre, the portrait in the Museo Civico in 
Turin from the Trivulzio Collection, and lastly the small portrait 
in the Staatliches Museum in Berlin, which is the only one to 
have a landscape background. Here is a rich and varied gallery 
linked, as the succession itself confirms, to the various stages 
of Antonello’s production and directly connected with hit other 
works. The myth of ’’portrait painter” for some time obscured 
the real personality of the artist. 

The Polyptych ef St. Gregory (pl. 31$) in the Museo Na- 
zionale in Messina is from 1473 * ft ft necessary to remember 
the connections, already discusaed, with the work of Piero to 
understand and place correctly this famous work, which k 
fundamental, as has been said, in Antonello's osuvre. The vitkl 
presence of the figures ft determined by the extremely striet 
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perspective. The vanithiAg point avotdt^ with a deliberate 
rhydmi, the aymmetrical arrangement of traditional polyptychs 
and is made to & 11 , as Brandi has observed, not in the center 
of the middle panel, **but to the aide, shifting the pose of the 
Madonna and putting the canopy to the right." By this device 
the artist projects the spatial illusion beyond the limits of the 
frame, while heightening the relief and the feeling of volume, 
"obtained without weighting down the shadows, by means of 
the rotation that is implicitly impressed on the central group 
by the noncoincidence of the axis of the panel with the per- 
spective axis." It is the raking l^ht, with its related slanting 
shadows, that impresses a potential roution upon the figures 
in both the center and side panels; they exist in the ideal but 
measured space which extends in front of them, thanks to 
which they acquire character and significance. Though attuned 
to Piero, Antonello*s handling of space and perspective differs 
considerably from the closest comparable work of the Umbrian 
master: The Polyptych of the Misericordia of 1445, now in the 
Pinacoteqa of Borgo San Sepolcro. In some parts of that 
polyptych, and most mariEedly in the figures of St* Sebastian 
and St. John the Baptist, Piero recaptures the same kind of 
plastic energy that Masaccio, a score of years earlier, instilled in 
the figures of his polyptych (now dismembered) for the church 
of the Carmine in Pisa. Here the first temptation is to ignore 
the gold background and to focus solely upon the physical 
presence of the figures; but in certain parts of the painting, 
and especially in the Crucifixion^ which as so often in the Tuscan 
tradition crowns the altarpiece, the background should not be 
discounted, for the luminous gold suffuses the tragic event 
with a mood of contemplation. In the strong reflected light 
that falls upon the figures, the gold background, as Lionghi 
remasks, acquires a spatial function, because it acts upon them 
like the light that in other Pieros reflects up from the noonday 
landscapes onto the absorbed protagonists. 

However, in the Messina Polyptych of St, Gregory (pl. 315) 
the figures are not in tension with their background, nor yet 
do they have a sufficiently assertive plasticity to make it inaertive; 
Antonello'a figures appear monumental because they are bound 
in the most natural way to the perspective that leads them to 
converge in the center; in fact they come alive because, with 
absolute precision, they fall in with the penpective rhythm and 
acquire the grandeur of architecture. Here the gold background 
could almost be seen as a veiled curtain lowered over the land- 
scapes of the I^ndon St, Jerome or of the Syracuse Annunciation 
(chronologically closer to the Polyptych of St, Gregory). These 
distant visions of nature remain detached from their surround- 
ings as if they were small pictures within larger ones, whereas 
Piero's figures are steeped in the air and light of the country- 
side. The Polyptych of St, Gregory shows how Antonello trans- 
lates Piero's art into his own personal language with a tight, 
rigorous rhythm. 

However, his moment of equilibrium is brief; already in 
the Syracuse Annunciation old habits of thought gain the upper 
hand, to the disadvantage of his recent attainments. Even 
after Antonello’s arrival in Venice, his reversion to Flemish 
motifs persists. Like the early Sibiu Crucifixion (pl. 314), the 
Antwerp Crucifixion (PL. 317) and the Correr Pietd (pl. 319) 
unfold their drama against the rolling, windswept hills of Mes- 
sina. The Virgin and St. John in Antwerp balance each other 
independently of pedantic symmetry, like the Virgin and angel 
in the closely connected Syracuse Armunciation, 

In the works which follow — the St. Sebastian in the Ge- 
mSldegalerie in Dresden (pl. 316), the Altarpiece of S. Cos- 
tiano (pl. 318), the Cruci;^on in London (pl. 312) — the per- 
spective focus, thanks perlups to recent Venetian examples, once 
again becomes of primary importance and tautly composes 
into a single vision figures, architecture, and landscape. This 
impossibility of a form felt simultaneously as architecture and 
as color or, to be more explicit, the possibility of resolving color 
into architecture and architecture into color, must have seemed 
a startling novelty in Venice. It proved in fact to be the con- 
verging point between the old and the new tradition. At this 
crossroads, with his St, Sebastian, his S, Cassiano Altarpiece 
and the small late Portrait in Berlin, Antonello enters the 


^x^eam of Venetian painting, where his work provides a stimului, 
rich in suggestions, not only for Giovanni Bellini but also fo^ 
Lorenao Lotto. 

SotmoBS. Apsitframbrisf Mfsrsiiosstn the writinssorworkiofColttw 

M. Ssnudo. M. A. SsbelUeo, M. A. Michisl, and Summants, sad Irom the 
biogrsphy of Vaasii. the nsia lourcet for tbs rsoonstructioa of the life tod 
work of AntonsUo ore to bo found in the notary documents in the arduvn 
of Mesaina. The works to be consulted are; M. A. Miohiel, Notiiia d'opet 
di diseano, pub. and annotated by O. Jacopo MorelU, rev. ed., G. Friiaaiu 
Bologna, 18S4; F. Nicolini, L'Arte napoletana del Rinsscimanto, Napleii 
loss (includes the letter of Summonte to Michiel with its reference to the 
spprenticeahip of Antonello to Cohntonio): L. Beltrami, Antonello chisintto 
silt corte di G. M. Sforas, Arch, etorico delPArte, VU. 1804 (impoitant 
for references to the Altarpuce of S, CoMsono); P. Mslsgusai Valeri, Pitton 
lombardi del (htsttrocento, Milan, loos, pp. 88^0 and p. S17, for the 
mention of Antonello smong the provmHtmati of the ducal household (Witt- 
gens — see La pirturs lombards nella seconds metS del Quattrocento. Stone 
di Milano, Vll, pp. T.ti-'.ts, 19S6 — has shown that the names taken from 
the papers in the ducal archives are of artisans, not artists): G. Di Marzo. 
Di Antonello d’Antonio da Mesaina: primi document! measinesi. Arch, itu- 
nco messincAc. 1003; C. La Corte Caillcr, Antonello da Meiaint, Arch 
■torico mesaineae. 1903: G. Di Mario, Di Antonello da Mesaina e deiiuoi 
congiunti. Palermo, 1903; G. Di Marso, Nuovi atudi ed appunti au Antonello 
da Measina, Mesaina, 1905. In these last two works are presented all thr 
documents taken from the archives in a reasonably trustworthy paleographic 
tranacription. Also, for information concerning the family d Antonello. 
see E. Mauceri, Nuove notiate imorno alia pittura e acultura del Rinascj- 
mento in Measina. Atti della R. Acc. Peloritana, XXIX. tgao, and the faic 
Antonello da Mesaina with writings by E. Mauceri and L. Perroni-Grandc, 
1923. Circolo Artistico di Measina. 

For an up-to-date table of the documents; S. Bottari, Antonello da Mei- 
aina, Milan, i9S3, PP. 53**S8 (Am. ed.. New York, i997)> 


Btauoo. G. Vasari. Vite, Florence, Giunti. ib 6S (see also Milaneii 
edition. 1878, Am. ed.. trana, E. H. and £. W. Blaahficid and A. A. Hopluni. 
4 vola.. New York, 1913): V. Marchgae. Commentario alia Vita di Antonello* 
written for l*c Monnier'i edition of. the Lives of Vasari. Florence. 1848. 
IV, pp. 83-100. The same commentary ia reproduced in Milaneai’i edition 
for Sanaoni. Florence, 1878. and printad in Scritti Vari. Florence, 1891-0,1. 
pp. 303-387: G. B. Cavalcaipitia, A History of Paintina in North Italy. 
London. 1871. Boreniua ed**. MMidon, 191a; B. Barenaon and L. Lotto. 
New York. London. 1895. ad ed,, London, ipog; O. B. CavaJcaaellr, .Stonx 
deirantica pittura fiamminga. Florence, i8m; F. M* Perkins. Italian Paint* 
ingt in the Johnson Collection in Phtladelphja* Raaaegna d’Arte. Sept., 
1905 (attribution of the Johnson Portrait); A* D'Amico, Antonello da Met- 
atna, le sue opere e rinvenaione della pittura ad olio. Arch, storico meuineM, 
I9QS: L. Venturi. La pals di Antonello da Measina a Palaxsolo Acreide, L*Am. 
1906: E. Brunclli. Un Quadro di Antonello da Mesaina nella Pinacotnea Ui 
Palermo. L'Arte. 1907; L. Venturi. Le origini della pittura venexiana, Venice, 
1907: L. Venturi, a.v.. ThB. 1907: L. Venturi. Studi antonelliani. L'Arte, 
1908; B. Berenaon. Une "Madone" d'Antonello de Mesaina, GBA, rgiy 
R. Longhi, Piero dei Franceachi e lo aviluppo della pittura vencxiana. L'Artr; 
1914: N. Scalia. Antonello da Measina e la pittura in Sicilia, Milan. 1914. 
A. Venturi, .Storia dcirarte italuma, Vll, pt. VI. Milan, 1915: B. Berenaon. 
Eine Wiener Madonna und Antunello’a Altarbild von S. Caaaiano. JbhKi»- 
SammlWien, 1917; E. Mauceri. Nuove notixic intomo alia pittura e acultura 
del Rinaacimrnto m Meaaina. Atti della Real Acc. Peloritana. 1020. A. Ven- 
turi, Antonello da Meaaina. L'Arte. 1923 (lecture reprinted in Grandi Ar- 
tiati italiani, Bologna. 1925); Antonello da Meaaina, pub. under the auapicci 
of the Circolo Artiatico di Meaaina. Meatina, 1023 (contains E. Mauceri. 
Antonello da Meaaina; E. Maucrn, La vedova di Antonello da Meaaina e Ic 
sue ultime volonU; L. Perroni- Grande. Per la biografia di Antonello da Mea- 
aina); J. Wilde, Die "Pals di S. Caaaiano" von Antonello da Meawn* in 
JhbKhSanunlWicn. 1029; J. Lauta. Antonello da Meaaina, JhbKhSarrOTl. 
1933; H. Comstock. Van Maric'a Attributions to Antonello da Meaaina. 
Connoisseur, 94 (I>ec., >934). PP. 393-94: B. Bottari. Antonello da Meaaina, 
Milan. Meaaina. i039; J. Lauu, Antonello da Meaaina, Vienna, i^l 
C. Brandi. Moatra dei dipinti di Antonello da Measina. Rome, 1942: M. J- 
FriccUSndcr. The Death of the Virgin by Petrus Christua. BM, July. 

A. Moraaai. Inediti venexiani nelle quadrerie genoveti. Emporium, July. 
194b (for the AVer Homo in the Spinola Coll.): Review of Moatra dei diiunn 
di Antonello da Meaaina. cd. C. Brandi in BM. 89 (June, 1947). PP* i70-7t' 
L. Coletti, Reviaione della storiografia belliniana, Venice, 

F. M. Godfrey, Antonello da Meaaina, Connoiaaeur. Dec., 1949'* G. Fiocco. 
Colantonio ed Antonello. Emporium. Feb., i9So; V, Bologna, II 

di S. Giovanni da Capeatrano, Proporxioni, 1950: S. Bottari, Contnbuli ■ 
Antonello. Arte V>neta. 1951: G. Baxin, Petrus Christua et lea rappo 
entre Tlulie et la Flandre au milieu duXV*ai^lc, RArta, Dec., 1952'* G. Vum»- 
Tre dipinti di Antonello da Meaaina, BAite. Oct.-Dec.. 19S2: G, via 
and G. Carandente, Bollcttino deiriatituto Centrals del Feeteu^* 

I9S3: R* Longhi, Frammento aidliano. Paragons, Nov,, 1913: J 

Antonello da Meaaina. Milan. 195 3 (with syatmatic biblt<w< up *’**^011 
indications of the more important contributions for the critical *^*'**f'*’^ . u 
of Antonello's work); G. Vigni and O. Caradenta, Antonello da Meaaiiu 
pittura del ’400 in Sicilia (Cat. of the exhtbitioaL Venice. 1 9531 
Maatcr: retroapcctive show at Meesina, Tims, p|p. 61 -8 1* hpt, 2O1 v • 

G. Vigni, Light on the Antonello enigma, 8rat exhibition in hia native 
aina, Art Newt, pp. 34-37, June. 19S3: R. Longhi. Une CtoaBaai^J^ 
ColMtonio, Paragons. Mar., loss: 8. Bottari, AntonsUo da Wearine* ^ 
1955 (Am. ad.. New York, i9S7); B. Bsranm, AntonsUo da 

Ann., XXV, 1956, pp. 24-26; F. Wittgena. Per AntoasUo da Mewina, 
i9s 6 (with controversial attribution of a Madome with CfuU ana a 


llluatrationa: pui. 310-321. 
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aPELLBS. Gfaek ptinter» ton of Pytheas and brother of 
the painter Kteaiochoty bom at Colophon but alao held to have 
l)een a native of Epheaua (Strabo, XIV, 642; Lucian, Calu$nmae 
non umere cnd^ndim^ 2) or of Koa (Ovid, An Amatoria^ HI, 
401, ao<I Pliny, Naturalis Hiuoria^ 3 UCXV, 79) because of his 
long residence in these cities. He flourished during the second 
half of the 4th century b.c. From his connections with Alex- 
ander the Great, Pliny places the height of hii(;iictivity in the 
iiath Olympiad (332-29 b.c.), but his frequent relations with 
Ptolemy snd Antjgonos and his friendship with Prot;pgenes prove 
that he was still Wrking in the last years of the 4th century. 
He wss court portrait painter to Alexander, after completing 
his apprenticeship at Ephestis under Ephoros and at Sikyon 
under PampbUos of Amphipolis. He had as his disciple Perseus, 
to whom, perhaps, he dedicated the lost treatise on art men- 
tioned by the sources without identification of its specific subject. 

Works (all lost). AphroiUte AnadyomMne (Pliny, op. cit.. XXXV, 
91; Ovid, Amortt^ I, 14, 35; Stnil>o, XIV, 657; Ovid, Art Amatoria, 
lli, 401 f.; Ovid, Epkiulao ox Pomto, IV, 1, 30; Cicero, Epithdas 
ad Atticum, XIII, 59o). psinted for the Asklepieion st Kos, trsns- 
ported by Augustus to the Temple of Csesar in Rome. The lower 
part having deteriorated with the paaaage of time, it was restored 
under Vetpattan (Suetonius, VetpatUmut, 18); later, a restorer of the 
ume of Nero, for reasons of conscience, refused to carry out such 
work, and t^ pamting was removed from view and replaced by 
g copy made by the painter Dorotheoa (Pliny, loc. cit.). - A second 
AphrUito for Kos, of which only the head and shoulders were finished 
by Apelles before his death (Hiny, op. cit., XXXV, 92 and 143)- 
This IS thought by some to be identical with the preceding work 
and 0 duplication due to Pliny (cf. Bianchi-Bandinelli, il preHeme dAla 
putura antica, Florence, n.d., p. 87). - Artomio (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV, 
96) surrounded by maidens sacrificing (or running ?, cf. Dilthey). - 
Herakles (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV. 94), ba^ view, transported to Rome. 
I'he hypothesis of J. Six thst a derivation of this type may be traced 
in the well-known painting of Herculea and Tekphui from Hercu- 
laneum is rejected by Sauer. - A nude Horo (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV, 
94), thought by Six, after a comparison of the variant readings of the 
IHiny codices, to ndtr to the myth of Hero and Lcandcr, a theory 
unanimously ditmiaaed by other writers (cf. Pfuhl, p. 744). - Charit 
(Psutanias, IX, 35, 6), in the odeion at Smyrna. - TVeAe Enthroned 
(Stubseuft, FlorUogium, CV, 60). - Calumny (Lucian, op. cit., 4), an 
allcKory painted aher hit rival Antiphiloa had intrigued to discredit 
him in the cyea of Ptolemy, King of Egypt. A complex scene, re- 
constructed by Botticelli in his Calumny (Uffizi), on the basis of 
Lucian's description. - Thunder ^ Lightnings and Thunderbolt (Pliny, 
op cit., XXXV, 96), personifications, perhaps female. - Proersnon 
of Megabtaos, priest of Artemis Ephesia (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV, 93), 
which some have identified with the sacrifice of a bull in the Askle- 
pieion at Kos, described by Herodas (IV, 66); cf. Diels. - Portraits 
of Philip (Pliny, loc. cit.). - Alexander represented as Zeus wielding 
a thunderliolt, in the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus (Pliny, op. cit., 
XXXV, 92). A painting in the House of the Vetii at Pompeii ( pi .. 322) 
bail been thought by some to be a copy of this work (De Ixircnao). - 
Alexander with Victory and the Dioscuri, later transported to Rome 
fPliny, op. cit., XXXV, 27 and 93). - Alexander in Triumph, showing 
also an imago belli with hands bound behind his back (probably a 
prisoner, rather than a peraonification of War), later placed in the 
Forum of Auguatua (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV, 93). - Alexander on 
Horseback, in Ephesus (Aelian, Variae Histnriae, II, 3). - Two por- 
traits of Antiganos, one on horseback and one standing beside his 
horse (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV, 90 and 96). - Kleitos, the friend of 
Alcximder, leaving for battle on horseback, with a soldier handing 
wp his helmet (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV, 93). - Menander, King of 
Caria, in Rhodes (Pliny, loc. cit.). - Neoptolemos, on horseback, in 
a battle against the Peraiana (Pliny, op, cit., XXXV, 96). - Archelaos, 
one of Alexander's ollioeri, with hit wife and daughter (Pliny, loc. 

“ Panhaepe, concubine of Alexander, ahown in the nude (Pliny, 
°P* cit., X 30 CV, 86 ). - Oargosthenes, tragic actor, in Alexandria 
\ cit,, XXXV, 93), - Antaeui, not otherwiae identified, in 
•^exandria (Pliny, loc. cit.). - Hahton, pethapa a painter, in Samoa 
cit.). - Self^poftraii (Anthohgia Palatma, IX, 595)- - 
onoknems (Petroniua, Satyrkm, 83), a work not further identified 
(Aphrodite, Laia, Anttgonoa? aae bibuoo.). 

All the aouroea that have ccmie down to ua are agreed tlut 
pellcs should be considered the greatest painter of antiquity 
J” * ^ g;, Pliny, op. dt., 3QCXV, 79). Even if we ascribe such 
the ciasaiciat tendencies of the authors who wrote 

the subject and of those who quoted them, it seems at least 


leghitnate to aaaett that he represented Greek painting at its 
xenith, prior to t^ |idleniitk age. The lack of original works, 
etpectally in paintbg, makes any judgment difficult: almost 
nothings remains, in fact, which could lead back to Apelles, wirii 
perhaps the one exception of the Aphrodite Anadyomene, Augus- 
tus paid the city of Kos an indemnity of 100 talents for the 
loss of the painting, which was transported to Rome. This 
was an imrnense sum for the period, and it is a valuable index 
of the passion of the Romans for the products of Greek art 
and cul^e and also of the esteem in which this particular 
masterpiece was held. The goddess emerged nude from the 
waves, seeing the light of day for the first time and wringing 
the spray from her hair with the tips of her fingers. 

No copies or variations of the Aphrodite Anadyomme have 
come down to us, although it was praised by all, and, indeed^ 
it may be owing to this vcr>^ fact that none dared to make the 
attempt, fearing adverse comparison. On the other hand, 
statues ol the goddess wringing out her hair (among which 
the Venus of Cyrem to justly famous) are quite numerous, 
although only one of them seema to echo the masterpiece of 
Apellm. This is a statuette, formerly in Turin and now in Phila- 
delphia (i^L. 32a), which is cut off at the beginning of the thighs. 
It is more than probable that this figure once adorned a little 
fountain^ where, mounted on a well-conceiled base, it appeared 
to rise out of tlic water slowly and effoitlcBsly. The snaSomical 
tjrpe would not appear to belie the derivation, if it is permissible 
to base the idea upon the nickname, toxvfYx^Xuc — agile as 
sn eel — given to the beautiful Lais, who is said to have posed 
as the model for the Anadyomene, tha more so as Apelles 
himself recognized that his figures did not correspond to the 
canons of beauty based on proportion. These canons he knew, 
from hiving followed for some time the teaching of Pamphilos 
of Amphipolis, the head of the Sikyonian school, which was 
founded upon symmetry, that is, upon a mathematical system 
of proportions. Since Apelles was conscious of his inability 
to reconcile his own ideal of beauty with those laws, it is dear 
that he trusted to what is today called intuition or sensibility, 
an indefinable, incommensurable quality, which in the eyes 
of the ancients (for the Greeks were less slaves to ratiocination 
than is generally alleged) was more esteemed than the meticulous 
observance of rules. Apelles himself was aware of this when 
he said that he was superior to Protogenes because he knew or, 
as we would now say, felt, when to lift his hand from a painting 
lest niggling detail destroy the grace of the work. And the word 
gratia, with which Pliny (op. cit., XXXV, 79) translates the 
Greek should in the writer's opinion be translated as 

festiveness, serene joy. 

How was this fre.shness obtained ? No doubt by a skillful 
use of color. Since the early attempts of Apollodoros, later 
developed by Zeuxis, a century had elapsed during which 
colored drawing, in other words the use of color for the mere 
differentiation of surfaces, was giving way to an effort to produce 
effects of volume in color by chiaroscuro and by varying inten- 
sities of tone. 

An undisputed rule that dominated the entire evolution of 
Greek art prescribed that every development should proceed 
by degrees, and from this Apelles could not think of deviating. 
Like other contemporary artists, Apelles used only the four 
traditional colors (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV, 59 and 92), white, 
black, yellow, and red, all of which were already in use two 
centuries earlier on Attic black-figured vases. The novelty of 
the painting of his generation consisted in the blending of these 
four colors. How preoccupied Apelles was by his desire to 
master new techniques that would permit him to achieve un- 
precedented color effects is confirmed by the following anecdote; 
Having in mind to paint a fiery horse forcibly held back by his 
rider, Apelles was obsessed only by the problem of how to 
render the blood-flecked foam that issued from th6‘ animal’s 
mouth. A similar anecdote is also related of Protogenes, who 
despaired because he could not find the right blend of cdots 
to show the footh flowing from the mouth of a dog, but it could 
hardly be considered strange that two great artiata, bound by 
a sympathy that had ita roota in similar artistic ideals, should 
be facing foe same challenge. That rich chromatic effects, and 
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even at timea spatial ones^ could be obtained just by the com* 
bination of the four colon is shown* notwithstending its limi* 
tations* in the mosaic of Alexander (Battb af Isnu^ Naples 
Muaeum), which was copied from a large painting while Apelles 
was still alive. 

Apelles was also famous for his use of a varnish in which 
was diluted a certain black known as * 'elephantine'* because it 
was obtained from burned ivory. He covered the surface of 
a finished painting with this substance to tone down the excessive 
brightness of the colon and also to protect the work from dust. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that Apelles has sometimes 
been compared with Raphael for his grolsa, which combines 
a harmonious blending of colon and a pleasing arrangement of 
figures, and for his skill in portraiture — witness the small yet 
accurate Pompeian portrait of Alexander as Zeus enthron^, 
which seems to reflect Apelles' great original (pl. 322). From 
what little we know and what little we feel justified in imagining, 
the comparison between the two painten holds true. 

Souadn. Pliny, Nstunlii llittoris, XXXV. 27* SO* 7 S* 07 . i 4 s: 
Strsbo. XIV, 64.a; Lucian, Calumniae non temcre cn^endum. a and 4: 
Lucian, Imasinea, 7: Ovid. An Amatoria. 111 . 401 f.; Ovid, Amorea, I. 14. 
35; Ovid, EpiatuJae cx Ponto, IV. I. 30: Clement of Alexandria. Paidagosoe, 
II. 125: Petroniua. Satyricon. 83: Plutarch, Alexander, 4: Herodaa. IV, 66: 
Cicero. De natura deorum. I. 27, 75 : Cicero. Epiatulae ad Atticum, Xlll. 
S9o; Suetonius. Veepaaianua. 18; Pauaaniaa. IX. 35. 6: Stobaeui, Florilecium. 
CV. 60: Anthologia Palatine. IX. 595. 

BiBLiOG. o. Genera/: J. Overbeck, SQ. not. 1754. 1827-1907; G. Wuat- 
mann, Apellea Leben und Werke, Leiptlg, 1870: O. Roaabach. RE, a.v.'. 
B. Sauer, ThB, a.v.; W. Klein. GrK, II. 19051 p. 3io ff.; HI. 1907. p. 1 R.; 
£. Maaa, Apellea und Protogenea. Cjh., 1908. XI. pp. 29-47: A. P. Laurie, 
Greek and Roman Methods of Panting. Cambridge, 1910. pp. 33-35* 48; 
Pfuhl, 11 , p. 735 ff.: M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven. London, 
1929. pp. 269-72; A. Della Seta. II nudo nell'Aite. Rome. Milan. 1930. 
p. 410 ff.: Rumpf, MZ. p. 146 ff.; D. Muatilli. EAA, a.v. Apelle. 6. /n- 
dtvidual worksi ApkrodiU Anedyomtnt: O. Benndorf. Anadyomene del 
Apellea, AM. 1 . 1876, pp. 50-66; A. FunwAngler, Aphrodite Diadumene 
und Anadyomene. Helbings MnbKw, I. 4, 1901, pp. 177-181; H. Bulle, 
Dcr schdne Menach, Munich and Leipstg. 1912. cob. 326-32r. A 
Rumpf. Anadyomene. Jdl. LXV-LXVl, 1950-51. PP. 166-174. AfUmt: 
K. Dilthey. Die Artemis dea Apellei und die wilde Jagd. RhMut., XXV. 
1870. p. 321 ft HmrohUt: J. Six. Apellea. Jdl, XX, 1905, pp. 169-179. 
Nude Hero: J. Six. ApeUeiachea. Jdl, XXV, 1010. pp. 147-159. and XXVI, 
1911. pp. 22-23. Cakamy: c. Robert. Arch. Henneneuiik. Berlin. 1910. 
pp. 13-15; A. Furtwliiglcr. KlSchr. Munich, 1 . voia. p. sx; £. Maaa. 
op. cic.. p. 41. note 9. Thunder, Lightmng, and Thunderbolt: A, Kalk- 
mann. Quellcn dea Flinius. Berlin, i 8 g 8 . p. 219: K. Wdrmann. Die 
Landachaft in der Kitfitt, Munich. 1876, pp. 172-173; Klein. GrK. HI. 
1907. p. 12 ff. Proeetiian of Megabtaot: J. Six. Jdl. XXV, p. 15a, PortrmU: 
J. Lange. Die meoachliche Gestalt. Strasbourg, 1903. p. 80 f.; A. Fuit- 
wingler, AG, I, pl. 32. 11: E. Petersen, Zeua odcr Alexander mit dem Blits. 
RM. XV. luoo, pp. 160-69; W. Klein, Ojh. XIII, 1910. p. 124: H. Dreaael. 
AhhPreuaaAk, 1906, H.p. 51; A. Conse. Die attiachen Grabreliefa. Berlin. 
1890-1922, passim; G. Dc Lorenzo. Una probabilc copia pompeiana del 
ritratto di Alcasandro Magno dipinto da Apelle. Naplea. 1900, p. 27: B. Sauer. 
ThB. a.v.; F. Studniezka, Vermutungen zur gricchiich«) Kunstgeachichtc. 
Vienna. 1884, p. 37 ff: H- BlOmmer, Noch einmal die '*Monakncmot** 
dc» Apellea. AZ. XLll. 1884. cols. 133-138; E. Maaa, op. cit., p. 32. 

Paolino Minoazzini 

Illustration: pl . 322. 
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APOLLODOROS OF DAMASCUS. Architect and en- 
gineer. bom in Syria, probably in Damascus, in the second half 
of the ist century of the Christian era. He went to Rome, perhaps 
in the time of Domitian. and was most active during the reign 
of Trajan (a.d, 97-1 17). He was official architect to this emperor 
and foUowed him on his military campaigns. With Ha^ian. 
before he became emperor. Apollodoros fared less well because 
he had charged the former with incompetence as s critic of 
architecture, exhorting him to "go back to his nasturtiums." 
Nevertheless, toward a.d. 120 he collaborated with Hadrian 
in some plans, never carried out. for a colossal statue of the 
Moon to be erected opposite that of the Sun {Historia Augiuta, 
Hadrian. 19) and, in spite of the doubts expressed, dedicated 
to him his treatise entitli»f PoUorkeiica, According to the report, 
sometimes questioned but probably exact, of Dio Cassius, 
Hadrian condemned Apollodoros first to banishment and then 
to death after his harsh criticism of the Temple of Venus snd 
Rome in a.d. 130. when its construction was already advanced 
(it had been begun in about I2x or 123 and was dedicated in 


the year 134). Thera is a probable portrait of ApoUodoroi 
in the Glypto^ek at Munich (.^raikBr* ^47)1 snd he is thought 
to be represented by s figim on Tran's Column (K. Leh. 
mann-Hartleben, Die Traiamialdt, pl. 45, XCIX). 

Writings. noXtopxTjTixd, s treatise on the conatruetion of enginet 
of ssssult, the fruit of persogsl experience. This work* of which 
a summary survives, had much influence in later centuries and espe- 
cially upon the Polierkotka by Hero the Younger of Byauitium in 
the xoth century (C. Weedier, Po/iercdrigue dot Orm, hrie, 1867, 
pp. 135^x93* Fr.trans.byE. Lecoete, LotMiereddfbffd'ApolkidoriiU 
Damat, REG, HI. 1890, pp. 230-281). Apollodom impeem to hive 
written several other technical works (cf. Tretaee, lUadu, 

V, 17), induding one on the Danube bridge (ProoogNus, Ds AedifieiU 
IV,6,p.s88). 

WoaKB. a. Known: Bridge over the Danube near Drobits (fl. 324), 
constructed of stone and wood between A.D. 104 snd 105, known 
from the eourcea (Dio Csesiue, LXIX, 4) snd reproduced on Trejsn’b 
Column (K. Lehmann-Hsrtleben, loc. cit.). - Odeum, mentioned 
by Dio Cusiue Ooc. cit.) snd deaoibed by Psussnisa (V, 12, 6) ai a 
round theater. 'This may perhaps be the odeum built by Dotnitian 
on the Campue Msrtiua (exact rite unknown). - Gymnaaium (Dio 
Ceesiut, loc. cit.), to be identified with the Sietht of Trden on the 
Eaquiline (some remaina). - Trajan '• Forum (pl. 323; pig. 513), built 
between AJ>. 107 and 113 (Dio Caeaius, loc. cit. and LXVIII, 16. 3; 
Aurelius Victor. Caetaret, 13. 5), partly preaerved. - Circus, perhaps 
for nmmaekiae, built to the west of Hadrian's Mausoleum. Referred 
to by Peussniae (loc. cit.), together with the preceding works, without 
naming Apollodoros. 6. Attributod to Apottodarot by modem tcbolarr. 
Pirticipstion in the ccnetruction of the port of Rome at the mouth 
of the Tiber (now Fiumicino), - Port of (^tumcellse (Civitavecchia). 
- Triumphs) arch at Ancoi^ - Triumphal arch st Benevento. - 
Monument at Adamkliaai in, - Alterations in the Pantheon 

in 115-20. 

& ' ' ' 

Apolkidom wu s native of a region croased by many currenta 
He was the hehr of the Hellenistic traditions of Pergsmum snd 
Alexandria which, after contact with local Syrian art currents 
and stimulation by new Western infiuences of the Augustan 
Era, had produced the Temple of Jupiter Heliopolitsnus and 
other great structures at Baidbek and the Temple of Baal at 
Palmyra. It was in this atmosphere that he was formed, even 
though nothing is known of any activity of his in his native land. 

Procopius (loc. cit.), who refers to the technical experts under 
other emperors as "mechanicos" or "mechanopoios," reserves 
the term "architecton" for Apollodoros alone. This is a note- 
worthy distinction which enhances the figure of Apollodoroa. 
He is an architect in the real sense of the word, who works 
with complete independence and not as s simple technician 
or imperial functionary, as Hadrian would, no doubt, have pre- 
ferred. The evolution of building techniques hastened the 
process of the assimilation of the architect to the engineer, 
an amalgamation that was not complete until Byzantine times. 
Apollodoros stands at the turning point: the last of the great 
architects, the first engineer. 

It is to Apollodoros the engineer that the eariiest of hit 
definitely known works must be attributed: the bridge over the 
Danube near Dobreta (pl. 324), built in a.d. 104, before the 
aecond Dacian war. The relief of the bridge on Tinjen's Column 
shows s superstructure in wood, snd although Dio Cassius na- 
tions a stone bridge, he is perhaps referring only to the piers, 
'rhis would explain how it was possible for Hadrian to remove 
the wooden floor of the structure to prevent the passage of the 
barbarians. The use of wood in the Drobets bridge show 
Oriental methods of bridge building which are to be seen spphc<i 
in an identical manner on Indian monuments. 

The work of Apollodoros as sn architect was fv 
sive. He designed or inspired almost sU the buildings 
by Tnysn. Dio Cassius mentions an pdeum* described by 
Psussnisa (V, 12, 6) as a completely rou^ theater. Only 
edifice seems to correspond to this description: odeum bull 

by Domitisn on the Campus Martius (G. LugU, Mon. Ant. a 
Roma, 111 , p. 224). Identification with this would make » 
one of the first undertakings of Apollodoros after hiiefrivsi 
in Rome. The gymnaaium, also mentioned by Dio Casw^ 
is to be identified with the famous baths on the EsquiUn* nu* 
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built over the Golden House of Nero after the fire of a.d. 
104, already reveals all the characteristics of the 

architectural style of Apollodoros: a vast, regular structure, 
symmetrically organized on an imposing axial system that 
allows a functional arrangement of all the halls. 

The masteipiece of Apollodoros was the Forum of Tntien 
(pL. 323)1 begun after the victory 6ver the Daciiuis (107). The 
great work, including the Column, was inaugurated in 113, 
but the triumphal arch of the pr^ylaeum Was not completed 
until 117, and thg temple wu dedicated to the deceased emperor 



by Hadrian. A triumphal arch led into the forum, which was 
surrounded by a colonnade and had in the center an equestrian 
statue of Tnuan. Two hemicycles opened from the sides of 
the forum, and in the background rose the Basilica Ulpia; beyond 
it lay a court in which stood the Column of Tngan fiank^ by 
the Greek and Latin libraries. 

The Column is famous for its continuous spiral frieze 
narrating the history of Tngan’s campaigns in Dacia. The 
problem of the ascription of this monument to Apollodoros is 
unsolved and controversial, a fact which also applies to the 
statues of the emperor and the bas-reliefs in the forum, some 
of which were later incorporated in the Arch of Constantine. 
No source specifies that Apollodoros was Tngan’s master of 
public works, because to ancient authors he was an architect. 
His influence upon the cartoons for the reliefs seems to be in- 
dubitable: the technical precision of architectonic elements and 
the minute observation of places and landscapes all indicate the 
precise competence of an architect. 

Apollodoros also planned the markets (pl. 323) at the 
extreme end of the Quirinal hill overlooking the forum, where 
commercial activities adminbtered by the state were located. 
1 hese arc completely functional in design and fit harmoniously 
*nto their surroundings. 

, . essential elements of the artistic personality of Apol- 
^oros arc rev^|^ by his scheme of the forum. The arrange- 
tnt of the building along an axial ayatem, always with a subtle 
P ®y of symmetry, it maaterly, and so abo is the juxtaposition 
curved and straight elements in the ground plan. The apsw 
the exedrae determine a secondary tranaverac axis that ia 
the great parallel axis of the basilica itself. In dte 
vation, however, the entablatures give a prevalently horizontal 
Hrh eoceni. Apollodoros had, in fact, criticised 

2 plana because they showed an unbalanced aaaociation 


of va^ts and tectilioear elements. The same classical spirit 
prevails in the use of decorative motifs: there is a reaction 
against Ae play of light and sl^ow so noticeable in architectural 
decoration of the Flavian period and also a strict subordination 
of the sculptural elements to the architectural framework. 
Finally, a conscious respect for the Roman tradition can be 
•ten in the plans of the court and the basilica, essentially architec- 
tural transpositions of the Roman praetorium. The character 
of these works confirms that the Hellenic tradition permeated 
both the sensibility and the technique of the architect. 

Should we see in Apollodoros a late representative of the 
Greek and Oriental tradition and in Hadrian the innovator 
and defender of the Roman and Italic spirit ? The answer can- 
not be categorical, since the originality of Apollodoros may 
ultimately lie in his inventive mingling of the Hellenistic and 
purely Roman traditions. 

SouSCTw. Dio CsAtiuA, LXIX, 4: Procopiut, Dc Acdificitt. IV, 6 . p. 288; 
Hittoris Auautta, HBdriia, iv: TzetMi. ChiUadet. II, 8 of., uid AUeaoriM 
llisdU, V. 17 f: PsuMnUt, V. la, 4. 

BiStiotJ. d. Gmural: Fsbridua. RE, ^.v. and Sup. I; H. Thiench. ThB. 
•.V.; G. T. Rivoirt, Archeolofis Roniiut, MiUn, 1921. pp. 141-147; E. Loewy. 
Apollodorua und die Rdicft der T.-iiuntteOle, Strene Buliciena. Zasreb- 
Split. 1924.. pp. 73-'?6: C. Rodenwftldt, Cambridlae Andent Hietory, XI, 
Cambridge, 1936, pp. 781*- 783: R. Biapchi Bandinelli. H ‘'Macatro dalle im- 
preae di Tfaiano.” Le Arti, 1 , 1938-39. pp. 325-334: O. A. S. Snijder. Kaiser 
Hadrian und der Tampel drr Venus und Roma. Jdf, LV, 1940, p. i f.; 
R. Paribeni, Apollodoros df Utmasco, RendAcclU VII, IV, 1943, pp. 1x4-130; 
R. Bianchi Bandinelli, Stonriti deirAite clasaica, Florence, 1950, pp. 227- 
218; R. Bianchi Bandinelli, EAA. s.v. b. Indivfiual wcfkti Bridaa on the 
Danube; M. M. Vaasits, Starinar, N. S.. 1907. 11 . cola. 41-46. - Forum of 
Traian: A. Uaseri, Della basilica Dlpia nel Foro Traiano, [Rome, 1840?]; 
G. Boni. Eaploraaione del Forum LJlpaum, N$c, 1907, pp. 361-427; A. Bar- 
tolt. La reciniione meridionale del Foro Traiano, MemPontAcc, 1924, 111 , 1 , 
pp. 177-191: H. I. Marrou. La vie intellectuelle au Forum de Trajan, etc., 
M 41 . XLIX, 1932, pp. 03-110: F. W. Goethert, Trajanische Friesc, Jdl, 
LI, 1936, pp. 72-81: M. Pallotcino, 11 grande fregio di Traiano, Rome, 
1938: £. Gierttadt, Die Ursprungasoach. der rSmiachen Ka^rfora. OpA, 
11 , 1944, pp. 40-72: O. Lugli, Roma Antica, Rome. 1946, p. 278 f. - Trajan’s 
Column: C. Cichoriua. Die Reliefs der TraianasaOle, Berlin. 1896-1900; 
G. A. T. Davies. Topography and the Trajan Column. JRS. X. 1920. pp. i- 
a8: K. Lehmann>Martleben. Die TrajanataUle. Berlin and Leipzig. 1926: 
E. Strong. La scultura romana. II. Florence. 1926, pp. 153-189; G. Bendi- 
nelli. La colonna Traiana, Rome. 1931: G. Lugli. II tripUce significato. 
topografico, atonco c artiadco della colonna Traiana. Analele Academiei 
Rmnine. S. Ill, XXV, 1943 . P. 20 f.; M. Cagiano de Azevedo, Lc anttchitS 
di Villa Medici, Rome. 1051, PP. 54 - 55 . no. 40. - Markets. G. Lugli, I mer- 
cati traianci. Dedalo. X. 1029-30, pp. 527-551: A. Boethius, Appunti aul 
mercato di Traiano, IX, Rome. 1931. pp. 447-454 and 501-514: A. Pemier, 
Rilievi e note aulla t.f>struzione dci mcrcati di Traiano in Roma. Atti del 
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The Imperial Fora. J. Soc. Arch. Hist., XIII, no. 4. Dec.. 1954, pp. 21-26. 

Roland Martin 

Illustrationa: pls. 323. 324: 1 fig- in text. 


APPLIED ARTS. Sec ceramics; folk art; furniture; 
glass; cold- and silvbrwork; handicrafts; household 
objbcts; industrial design; metalwork; ornamentation; 
tapestry and carpets; etc. 


ARABIA. Included ia the scope of this article are the 
states of the Arabian peninsula, namely, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Oman, Kuwait, and the British protectorates of Aden, Trudal 
Oman, and Bahrein. For the sake of geographical completeness 
the countries covered in this article will also include parts of 
the states of Jordan (q.v.), Iraq (q.v.), and Syria (q.v.). 

Summary. Geography (col. 514), Hiatorical survey (col. 518). 
General fesiures and prehistoric art (col. 52a). Northwestern Arabia 
(col. 524): Pn^Idamic period; Islamic period. Southern Arabia (col. 
528); Md'in; Saba*: a. Pre^hlamic period; h. Islamic period. QatabOss; 
Hadhramaut; DhofOr. Eastern and central Arabia (ccd. 536). 

Geography. Arabia has long been associated with the idea of 
the Bedouins, the steppe, and the desert. It is referred to in this 
way in the Bible (e.g., Itaiah 33:9 and Jeremiah 50:1a; 5 XH 3 )> 
there is still earlier mention of it in the cuneiform litermtuie {ssUU 
Arabi, mat Aribi), The earliest mention of the territorial name goes 
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AribiB: Principal centers of art, iCay: (i) Prehistoric remains; (a) archaelosical sites; ()) pre-Islamic sanctuaries; (4) Islamic sanctuaries; (s) Christian church«« 


back to the monolith of Shalmaneser III (859-825 B.C.), the inscription 
on which refers to the Arab Gindibu (Jundab) and his army of a 
thousand camels. The name at first denoted the desert to the east 
and south of Syria, but in the course of historical time it came to be 
understood in a broader sense. According to Pliny, for insunce 
{NaturalisHistoria, VI, 142 ff.), Arabia begins at the Amanus Mountains, 
thus including all northern S3rria up to a point north of Antioch, 
as well as the Sinai peninsula up to the Pelusiac Branch of the Nile. 
Actually, Arabia is not separated by natural boundaries from either 
Syria or Mesopotamia, with which it forms a geological continuation 
of Africa. Thus, in the broadest sense, Arabia would extend as 
far as the foothills of the mountains of Asia Minor and include both 
Syria and Mesopotamia. For the historian of art, however, such a 
broad definition would naturally be impractical, for these two countries 
followed their own paths of development (see Syria, Syrian art, 
MESOPOTAMIA), slthough they maintained relations with Arabia in 
the narrower sense. In confining ourselves to Arabia in the narrower 
sense, we may point to its Arabic name, JaMltai al~*Arabt “the island 


of the Arabs” — an island bounded by the Red Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, the Persian Gulf, the Euphrates, and the Iordan. In 
northwest, the scarp of the calcareous plateau which extendi fronj 
the southern extremity of Jebel el-Sheri (the mountain range 0 
ancient Edom) eastward into the Syrian I>Mert, provides s nature 
boundary. The southern slope of the Sheri chain, which has always 
marked the boundary between the sedentary peoples and the nomaus, 
constituted, even in the Roman epoch, the southern *^'*"°**|Lm 
Syria, coinciding with that of Arabia Petraea and extending tro 
the Red Sea across the mountains pf lia|n (Jebel Rinti 
Aribn, Rum) to this range. It will also prove useful to 
northeastern boundary from the Jordan depression, along the 
ous edge of Damascus, past Palmyra, to the Euplvates; or, m 
accurately, to let it coincide with the outer Roman limea» 
from the Euphrates (Sura) south of Palmyra fTadmor) thw g 
Bosra (Bostra), Philadelphia (Amman), al-Qastal, ,he 

Elath (Aila, 'Aqaba), about midway between the Tnyen Wey j\ 
later Arab pilgrim route to Meoca (used today aa the Hejax iW 
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C!oiifequ«ntlir» Piltnjn» and Petra will not be diioiaaed here; 
dually, althoui^ their populatiim ii Arab, they belong to the Syro* 
AffjYiaic cultural areai which extended, in the neo-Babylonian ep^, 
gg far at Taima, and in the Roman epoch at far as the territo^ of 
the Thamud, who, between A.D. ib6 and i6g, erected a temple in 
honor of the emperon Maroua Aurelius and Lucius Verna at Ruwifs. 
In the north their territory bordered Palaetina SaJutaris and reached 
M far as the oasis of el-Hijr. Occasionally, it is true, th^i Roman influence 
•eems to have extended much farther south, into iMay’s province 
of Hejaz; to example, under the phylarch Amorkesos, it reached 
as far as ^*the city of the Prophet*' (Medina), indeed, ap to as Mecca 
itself, if we are to believe the Arab ti^tion oonceming the investiture 
of *Uthmln ibn Quwairith as prefect or king of Mecca. And it U 
certsin that the Roman march and the kingdom of the Arab Gassanid 
princes extended from Hermon to Aila on the one side and to the 
^ts of cl>'Uli, Khaibar, and even Hail in the Nejd on the other, 
and the kingdom of the Arab Nabataeans stretched from el-*Ulft 
past Petrs to the oasis of Damascus. In the imperial era, the 
Romans had naval baaea and customs offices at Aila (west of mod> 
em 'Aqsha), headquarters of the Roman Legio Decima Fretensis, 
fxt>m which shipa sailed directly to Adulia on the Ethiopian coast, 
and St Leukekmne (Hawfl), Muu (Mauxa*), and Adana (Aden, Gr. 
’ApoptoK ilATidpiov). 

Within the boundaries described above, the Arabian peninsula 
is about 1,370 miles long and 75 ^ Rules wide and, like India, consti- 
tutes s subcxmlinent of Asia (no. 315). By to the larger part 
of this subcontinent, extending over 1, 000,000 square miles, is 
occupied by desert. The western part it dominated by the siuft 
mounuin range, which rum parallel to the Gulf of *Aqaba and the 
Red Sea. with an average altitude of 6,500 ft., rising to more than 
13,000 ft. in Asir and to 11,000 ft. in Yemen (in Je^l HadUr NebI 
Shu'avb). In this mounuinous region of Yemen, with its lands de- 
scendmg on the east to the Saihad Desert, are found the sites of 
ancient culture: the heart of the states of Arabia Felix, Ma*ln in 
the Jswf, the stretch of flatland that cuU deep into the mountains, 
Saba* St the eastern foot of the Yemen Mountains, Qaubftn to the 
south of them, on the northern slope of the massif looking eastward, 
AwsAn south of QatabAn in the same massif, and Hadhramaut to 
the east of AwaAn, at the mouths of the Wadi Hadhramaut and the 
Wad I *lrma. 

It is noteworthy that the capitals of all these kingdoms lie in 
valleys sloping down toward the Saihad or Rub* al-Khali deten, 

that IS, in the part of the Arabian plateau turned toward the desert. 

Only the later capital, Zafir (Gr. Hopdp, Periphu Maris Erythrari, 
23 : Tspharon), seat of the rulers since a.d. 26-29, lies within the 
Yemen massif itself. Moreover, the central areas of those states 

were relatively small. As regards its habitabUity in historical times, 

the enormous territory of Arabia is largely dependent on climatic 
conditions. In the Pleistocene Age and perhaps ss late as the Neo- 
lithic, Arabia had a damp, cool climate with rainy seasons. 'Fhc 
valleys, in part extremely deep, which extend from the Yemen 
Mountains and the Hadhramaut plateau toward the desert and which 
tomicrly assured drainage of the waters to the Persian Gulf, still 
testify to the effects of the cloudbursts in the rainy season. Only 
after the end of the glacial age, about the loth or 6th mtllcnntum 
B.C., did the climate change; then the large desert plains were formed, 
replacing the previously fertile Arabian plateau. Even during histor- 
ical times s fiirther deterioration of the climate seems to have taken 
place. For example, W. Thesinger discovered 50 dead palm roots 
in Wadi *Aidam (Dhoto), which prove that this valley was in ancient 
times more fertile than today; and £. Glaser found similar evidence 
I n Yemen. At present the rains indispensable to agriculture fidl 
•jinly in Jordan south of Ma*an, on the peripheral mountains of 
Asir and Yemen, and around Jebel Ahdar in Oman. In the greater 
part of these regions rain water must be collected from the slopes 
and river beds (Shi'b). In the valleys and at the foot of the massifs 
of the central SarAt, Asir, and Yemen, particularly in the coasul 
pioins (Tihtma), agriculture depends on the high-water periods 
of the wstercoursea. In ancient times the waters were stored by 
means of imposing dams, near Marib and the lower Wadi Hadhra- 
j^aut, for example. Elsewhere the water supply was often secured 
y means of cisterns, some of them extremely large. The whole 
complicated water economy at an early period led the inhabitants 

I , ®^f^fhweitem part of Arabia to unite, for the purpose of largc- 
projects, in a disciplined community of labor 
ml of tht moat important prerequisites not only to 

^ '''®**-heing but also for ^tural development. The south- 

corner of Arabia, even today, constitutes the most favored 
of peninsula both culturally and aa regards the density 

Arah^ Out of the 10 to It 14 tnillion inhabitants of 

5 5 Rxillion live in Yemen alone, a country covering 75»ooo 

th#. ur”?. rivers play no great part in Yemen, although 

Bclis of Bitha, NejrAn, KhArid, and Rema* made it possible 


to im portant cultural centers to arise in Aair and in northern Yemen; 
however, thanks to rockbom springs, oases were formed in the 
northern Hejat, the Nejd, al-Hasa (HuhiQf and ai-(}atlO> the island 
of Bahrein, Oman (^jar) and in southern Hadhramaut. lliese are the 
main regions in which cultural centers hive existed in historical times. 

Hmever, Arabia was alio important as a land bridge between 
Eurasia and Africa, for the main roads of communication in the 
Near East passed through it. One of these went through Syria, 
Paleatine, and the Isthmus of Suez to Egypt, with a branch line 
from Gaza-Petra to the center of the “land of incense" (Shabwa), 
the so-called “incenae route," which ran from Shabwa, through 
Timna', HaJar, HinQ el-Zireir, the Mablaqah Past, Harfb, Marib, 
the Jawf, NqjrAn, TabAla, Turaba, and Taif to Mecca, from there 
to the Tihama, then through Yathrib (Medina), Dedim (el-*Uli), 
Arim, and Petra to Gaza and acrosa the Sinai peniauLs along the 
coart to Memphia, and, on the other side^ along to Palestine-Phoe- 
nictan coart, throuifo Damascua, Palmyra, and Dura, to Mesopotamia 
(cf. Murtapha Amer, The Ancient Transpeninsular Routes of Arabia, 
CeiN^ta-ilMdMS du Cmigrii Inirmatwnal da Coirs ds 192$, V, 1926, 
pp. 126-^40; A. Grohmann, SddarMm aU Wirtschofugdbut^ II, Vienna, 
* 933 t PP- N. 8t. J. Groom, in G. Ryckmans, Inscription! 

sud-arabes, VIH, Ut Mttsion, LXII, 1949, pp. 74-5; H. Ingrams, 
Buftmi Memorial Lecturea. From Cana [Huan Ghorab] to Sabbaths 
(Shabwa): The South Arabian Incenae Road, JRAS^ i945« PP* 169-85; 
C. Ratineni, Die Weihrauchstrasse in Anbien, i^ribus, J%6. dks 
Undsmmttsimt, Stuttgart. .vi, PP. 281-83; F. Stark, Tht 
Smthsm Gats of Arabia, A Joumey in tht Hadhramaut, I.Amdon, 
i94t, PP* 209*79). A transversal of this road went from NejrAn 
through Wadi Dawasir, el-AfUj, Kharj, and al-YamAna to to Persian 
Gulf, and from there through al-Hasa to Mesopotamia. The other 
great road led from earteni Arabia across Bab cl Mandeb to So- 
maliland. Thus a considerable part of th^ trade with India went 
through the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia (Bahrein probably serving 
as the port of transshipment) to the Mediterranean, or by aea and 
land toward Arabia Felix and then, along the Red Sm, to to Med- 
iterranean and Egypt. These routes were supplemented by cross 
routes through the Red Sea (Leukos, Limen, (^sair to Qana, and 
later to Berenice). It was thanks to this trade and the production of 
incense ind other aronruitic stuffs so highly appreciated in antiquity, 
as well as noble metals and precious stones, tot to southern 
Arabians played the role of intermediaries in the circulation of to 
fabulous riches reported by classical authors. 

Biblioo. a. Area and boundam: D. H. Miiller. s.v. Arabia. RE, II, 

cols. 344^5; T. Nocldeke. Zur Topographic und Ceschichte des Damatcen- 
iachen Gebietca und der Hauran-Gegend, ZMG, XXIX, 18*76. pp. 4i9-44> 
eip. p. 421. no. i; A. Musil. The Northern HcAAs. A Topographical Itiner- 
■ry. New York. 1926, pp. 258, 259. 291 ff.; A. Muail. Arabia Deaeita, 
New York, 1927. PP- 498-309; Musil. Palmyrena. New York. 1928, 
pp. 238-42; H. von Wisnmann, Cberaicht liber Autou und ObcrflAchegettal- 
tung Arabiens, Zeitachrift der Gcaellschaft fUr Erdkunde. 1932, p. 33S; 
M. von W;^ssinaiin. Armbien, Handbuch dcr geogiaphischen Wiaaenschaft, 
ed. F. Klute, Potadam, 1937. p. X 79 ; L. Foncr, Sadarabien nach al-HamdAnia 
Betchrtibung der arabischen Halbinsel, Leipzig, 1942* PP* 25-34: G. Renta, 
A Sketch of to Geography. People, and History of the Arabian Peninsula, 
Dahrtn, 1956. pp. 1-7. h. Roman limtii Ftbriciua. RE, t. v. Limes, XXV, 

colt. 656-9: O. Blau. Artbien im sechsten Jahrhundert. ZMG, XXI II. 1869. 
pp. 959-92 (with map); F. Delitzach. Wo lag das Pamdiea?, Leipaig. 1881, 
p. 303; P. Thomsen, Die rOmischen Meilensteine der Provinsen Syria, 
Arahii, und Palaestina. Z. des dcutschen PalAatina-Vereina, XL, 1917, 
pp. t-103. pi. i; A. Musil, The Northern HeAAz, A Topographical Itinerary, 
New York, 1926, pp. 258-9; A. Alt. Limes Paleadnae, PalAatina Jhb, XXVI, 
1930, pp. 43-B2, XXVll, 1931, P> 75 ff.; M. Dunand, La atiata Diocle- 
tiana, RBib. XL, 1931. PP> 227-48. 416. 579, eap. 227-9. 246-8; A. Alt, 
Zum rAmitchen StrttsennrCz in der Moabitia, Z. dea deutschen PalAsdna- 
Vereins, LX, 1937, pp. 240-4. c. Arab territory: B. Thoraaa, Some Anthro- 
pologies ObaervBtiont on South Arabians, Man, XXXI, X93x: B* Thomaa, 
Arabia Felix. London, 1932. p. 304 ff.. 32o; H. St.J. B. Philby, The Land of 
Sheba. GJ. XCII, 1938. p. 132; H. Scott. In to High Yemen, London, 194a. 
pp. 201-2; W. Thesiger. A New Journey in Southern Arabia, GJ, CVllI, 
1946, p. 132: W. Thesiger. A Further Journey across to Empty Quarter, 
GJ. CXIIl. 1049. p. 32; C. Rathjens, Die Weihrauchstnsae in Arabicn, 
Tribus. Jhb. des Lindenmuseums, 1952. I953, PP< 275-8: H. von Wiaitnaim, 
Gcographische Grundlagen und Prahzeit der Geschichte Sadarmbiena, 
Saeculum, IV. 1, 1953. pp. 61-70: M. Tweedy, Bahrain and to Peraiaa 
Gulf, Ipswich, 1954; P. Lippens, Expddition en Arabic Centnle, Paris, 1956, 

Historical survby. The earliest history of to Arabs it still 
shrouded in darkness; it is not until to middle of to ptK century 
(854 B.C.) that toy emerge into to full light of history with'Gindibu» 
who fought at the side of Benhadad II of Damascus against Shal- 
maneser 111 . Defeated, to Arabs were compelled to pay tribute 
to Assyria, from which toy repeatedly tried to free themselves. 
However, Musri (Midian, Taima, and northern Hejaz) waa for a 
time ftrmly held by to Assyrian kings, and Sennacherib (705*681 
B.C.) is r^rred to by Herodotus as "King of to Arabs and to 
Assyrians" (II, 141). However, this did not solve to political prob- 
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Im of eliminating the nomadic centers of unrest, and King Ni* 
bonidus of Babylonia sought to attach the Arabs to himself more 
closely by moving his capital to Taima (550*543 i.c.). The Mlure 
of this policy and the collapse of the neo*^bylonlan empire brought 
the Arabs into a certain subjection to the world empire of the Aohae- 
menids and later to that of Alexander the Great and his successors; 
western Arabia fell to Ptolemy, and the majority of the Arabs joined 
Antiochus (Polybius, V, 71). These Arabs were probably the pred- 
ecessors of the Nabataeans; Arab colonies were now founded at the 
f^t of the Lebanon range and in Syria, and Tigranes also attempted 
to settle the Bedouins. About 115 B.c. the Lihyanites (Lat. Lechieni, 
Laeanitae, Pliny, Naturalis Historia^ VI, 155, 156; Gr. AaiaviTai 
Ptolemy, VI, 7, 18), a North Arabian tribe, penetrated into the 
northern Hejaz and occupied the oasis of Dedim (el-*Uli), which 
until then had been a northern Minaean colony. The territory of 
the Lihyanites seems to have extended about 13 miles south of that 
oasis (with $aw'ar) and about 87 miles to the west, toward the coast 
of the Red Sea (Ribigh). In 9 B.c. the Lihyanite kingdom was 
occupied by the Nabataeans and held by them until A.O. 80-90. 
The restor^ second Lihyanite kingdom endured until the second 
half of die 2d century, when it was probably conquered by the 
Bedouins on its borders. In the interval, the Romans, as a result 
of their intervention in Syria, came into closer contact with the 
Arabs, whom they sought to gain as allies against the Parthians 
and their own countrymen in the Syrian-Arabian desert. This policy 
was successfully continued by the Byzantine emperors. Thus the 
Arah-Syrian frontier march was created with Gassanid as its phylarch; 
the Persians countered by marching on the Euphrates, under the 
l^Akhmids, which remained under Persian sovereignty until a.d. 602. 

At the beginning of the 4th century Mar* al-Qais was supposedly 
the king of all the ^bs; in reality he probably ruled only the Asad 
and Ni^r tribes. Then the great Kinda tribe gained power in the 
Nejd, making war on both Byzantium and Persia; Al-HArit ibn *Amr 
even conquered part of Iraq (a.d. 503-6), including the 
Lakhmid frontier province and Oman. After he had been driven 
out of Iraq, he rejoined Byzantium and was made phylarch of the 
Arabs. After his death (a.d. 528), the kingdom of Kinda was dissolved, 
and a large part of this tribe migrated to Hadhramaut, where it 
settled about a.d. 543. Al-liirit's nephew, Qais ibn Salama, presum- 
ably the referred to in Byzantine sources, was appointed 

governor of Palestine. The long and inconclusive struggles of the 
Bedouin tribes pf inner Arabia among themselves and against the 
Byzantine and Persian frontier provinces are recorded in Arabian 
history as “the Battle Days of the Arabs.** The Arab expedition 
against Khaibar in A.D. 567 brings us close to the year of birth of 
the Prophet Mohammed, who was to give a new turn to the fate 
of all Arabia. 

So far we have not considered the history of southwestern 
Arabia. Unfortunately we know far less about it than might be 
expected, for there is no equivalent to the Assyrian and Egyptian 
chronicles. ^^Historical” texts, such as the gigantic Glaser inscription 
No. 1,000 at Sirwdh and a few others, are rare. The history of this 
region can be sketched only in rough outline. The most important 
group here was without doubt the Sabaeans, the valiant tribe in- 
habiting the irrigated zone of the Wadi Dhana, which in 738 B.c. 
was referred to as the Saba'ai in the chronicles of Tiglath-pileser, 
and whose prince It'anura is mentioned as a tribute payer in the 
inscription of Sargon of Assyria, of 714 b.c. It is thus possible to 
dat^ the beginning of the history of southern Arabia in the 8th 
century B.c. The question of how long the Minacans, who settled 
the region of Jawf ibn Nfi^ir as far as the Red Sea, had been in 
Yemen before the Sabaeans could no doubt be definitively answered 
only by thorough excavations in the ruined cities of the Jawf. The 
excavations at Hajar ibn IJumcid, for example, have uncovered the 
earliest layers dating from the 13th to the loth centuries B.C., and 
the earliest Qatabanian inscription from the Wadi Beihfin may be 
assigned to the loth century b.c. (BAmSOR, 137, 1955, p. 38; 138, 
i 955 » P- 5 C>)‘ However, the Sabaeans may have immigrated into 
southern Arabia as early as 1200 B.c., and the Minacans about 300 
years earlier. So far, it is true, wc know the Minaeans only as con- 
temporaneous with the Sabaeans, who incidentally possessed an 
enclave in Harim within Minaean territory. But the Minaeans were 
the first to engage in the incense trade (Pliny, NaturalU Historia^ 
XII, 54), and this assures them a certain priority. In the northern 
Hejaz they also had a colony in Dedan (in inscriptions, *Ulat, *lt, 
e 1 -'Ul 3 ), which is described as a **Minaean march” (Ma'fn Muffin) 
and must have been in existence from the end of the 5th century 
to some time between 90 and 70 B.c. Their trade relations probably 
extended farther. Wc And evidence of them in RAm at the northern 
tip of the Hejaz, where there arc five Minaean inscriptions (RBib, 
XLIII, 1934, p. 590), in Memphis (Rip. tTEp. Simitique, 3427)* in 
the island of Delos (Rip. d'Ep. Simtique, 3437 )» and in Unik(Warka) 
in Babylonia (Rip. d'Bp. ShmtiqWt 2689). l^ere was also a Minaean 


coiaihy in th« **lanid of tncenae*’ itself, Dhoflir (Conti Rotaini, Rmdliiu 
1906, p. 54). Their trade relatione with Gaza, Egypt, sqJ 
ANyria are attest^ by inscriptiona collected by E. Glam (Akademie 
der Wissenschaft, Vienna, 1083, 1155). The Sabaeans, too, had 
extensive trade lelationa and settlements, for example, in Hinnt 

al-Qatlf, and JAwAn in eastern Arabia, in Petra, and in Merot! 
Inscriptions in the Wedi Hammamat prove that they did not heiiutc 
to sail acroas the Red Sea to Egypt (A. Grohmann, SUdar^Un aU 
WiHtehafUgthkt, II, Vienna, 1933, PP- isL i» 3 ; R* LeB. Bowen, 
The Early Arabian Necropolis of Ain Jawan, A Pre-lalamie and 
Early lalamic Site at the Persian Gulf, BAmSOR^ Supplementary 
Studies, 7-9, 1950, pp. 235). 

The first srmed confiicts between Ms'in and Saba* involved 
questions of territorial posaesaions and interference with the caravini 
on the incense route; the aggressors were the Sabaeans (ca. 420 and 
343 B.C.). The predeceaaor of the Sabaean priest-king Ktfib*il WaUf 
pushed to the south and subjected QstabAn; Karib'il himself con- 
quered Ma*In and Hadhramaut, destroyed the powerfol kingdom 
of AwsAn, which had acquired the East African coast down to Zan- 
zibar SB its colonial possession, and thus founded the first ^bsem 
empire. But a few decades after these great successes, Sabtean 
power came to an end. QatabAn then hold the original AwsAn ter- 
ritory as far as the straits of Bab cl Mandeb, at least down to the 
time of Eratosthenes (cs. 225 B.c.), and even extended its conquests 
northward as far aa Marib, the Sabaean capital. About 90 b.c., it 
also reduced to vassalage Ma*Sn, to the north of Saba*. Rome took 
advantage of the unfavorable situation of Saba* to launch a large-scsie 
attack on southern Arabia under Aelius Gallus (25-24 b.c.), which 
was, however, repelled with heavy loaaes. In the meantime Hs- 
dhramaut had destroyed QaubAn (ca. 25 B.c.). The confiict that later 
broke out between the two rivals lasted for aeveral centuries, until 
Hadhramaut, under King Shammar Yuhar*ish, was conquered by 
Saba* (ca. 325), and a second Sabaean empire was created, which 
extended not only as far as NejrAn in tbe nofth (which was ina- 
dentally contested by Mar* al-Qais, "King of qll tike Arabs'*) but 
also deep into central Arabia and pailiaps as for aa eastern Anbis, 
which was subject to Shapur JI of Persia (a-D. 3i^79)> 

In the meantime a new and terrible enemy of the Sabaean em- 
pire had appeared: the Ethfopiana (HabaahAt), succesaora of the 
Sabaean colonists who had originally, in the 5th and 4th centuries 
B.C., occupied the highlands of Tigre, starting from Sabaean prov- 
incea situated opposite Eritrea, and later created the Aksum empire. 
Aa early as the 3d century B.c. an Aksumite king, in order to put 
down piracy at the northern end of the Red Sea, ^d occupied parts 
of the Hejaz and of Asir. After the death of Shammar Yuhar 'ish, 
the Ethiopians, between a.d. 335 and 378, occupied all southern 
Arabia. By 400, southern Arabia was once again seemingly a grot 
independent power, but this was achieved at the price of recognition 
of the Bedouin element, which had come into contact with the 
Sabaean peasant population in the large crescent formed by the 
Saihad desert and the Rub* al-Khaii and seems to hive been incor- 
porated in it. This, however, meant the beginning of the end: the 
nomads always represented danger. After A.D. 516 the tribal confed- 
eracy of the Kinda conquered the Hadhramaut kingdom, and in 
525 a new Abyssinian invasion finished off the Sabaean kingdom, 
which then became a vassal state of the Aksum empire, conquered 
by Its own former African colony. For a decade the Sabsean 
princes ruled aa vaaaals, but then southern Arabia came under 
the direct control of relatively independent Ethiopian viceroys, 
such as Abraha. Under these viceroys the great dam of Marib 
burst in 542 but was repaired; then, sometime before 570, the 
dam broke down once and for all. This had the effect of destroyinj; 
the central nucleus of the Sabaean territory and forced a number 
of tribes of southern Arabia to emigrate. In 575 the Sabaeans suc- 
ceeded for the last time in shaking off the Ethiopian yoke with Persian 
help, but this led to the incorporation of southern Arabia into the 
Persian empire as a satrapy in 598. It was only the southward advance 
of Islam in a.d. 628 tl^t freed the entire southwestern comer of 
Arabia aa far as Mahra and added this region to the young MoiUni 
commonwealth. 

The tribes around Medina as well as those of centrsl Arabia, 
Bahrein, Oman, and Yemen attempted to throw off the new he* 
gemony, but their defection was quickly and vigorously repressed, 
and concentrated Arab strength was mobilized for the great wars 
of conquest against Byzantium and Persia. Within a short time 
the Arabs became maaten of the entire eaalem and aouthem 
terranoan basin, including Spain. But already under the Abbaaside 
dynasty, separatist tendencies began to assert themselves, 

Oman, where al-Julandfi ibn Ma8*Qd of the Azd tribe, which haa 
been settled there by the Saasanid Ardashir 1 (d. a.d. 241)1 attempt^^^ 
to found an independent imamate aa leader of the Kherijite toct. 
After an initial reverse in 725 he was succetsful a short 
and the imamate endured for four centuriea. In Yemen, 
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•eDaratitt tendendea sprang not only from *Al!d propaganda but also 
ftom the ancient antagonism between northern and southern Arabia, 
bused partly on race and partly on memories of the former splendor 
of the empires of southern Arabia. Muhammad ibn Zabld in 8ao 
founded the Ziyadite kingdom, which remained nominally dependent 
on the caliphate of Bagdad. After the death of the caliph al-Muu- 
wskkil (a.d. 86i), a native dynasty, the Ys(^lhrids. founded a kingdom 
in the highland of Yemen with their capital at Sgl^a; Hadhramaut 
also became independent of Baghdad. In central Arabia an inde- 
pendent state was founded by the Hasanid Muhammad ibn YOsOf 
^Ukhaidir in Yamina. which succumbed only to the^Karmathians. 

The Karmathian variety of Ismailian sectariantsm, which also 
made itself felt in Yemen in a.d. 879-880 but was put down by the 
Zaidite imam al-H8dI Yahya in 893. was able in 899 to found a strong 
state in eastern Arabia with a center at al-Hasa. which soon proceeded 
to stuck the caliphate at Baghdad. In 930 Mecca itself was sacked, 
and shortly afterward Qnuui was conquered, only to be loet again 
in 985-6. The middle of the loth century marksd the foundation 
of the independent aherifate of Mecca and a Shiite emirate in Medina. 
The successes of Shiite propaganda touched off a countermovement 
of orthodox Islamisrn. led by the Seljuk Turka. A SeUuk in Kerman 
even conquered Oman, but Yemen remained in the handa of the 
Iimailians and the Zaidite tmams, until the victory of the Ayubida 
in 1173 resulted in the occupation of Yemen and the conquest of 
i^^rsmsut. The Ayubid rule in Yemen was followed, from laaS 
to 1446, by that of the Rasulida residing in Tastes and Zabld. the 
mostbrilliant d3rnasty in medieval Yemen, which furthered art and 
science and favoi^ the development of splendid original architecture. 
Between iaa9 end 1250 their power extended fiom Mecca to Ha- 
dhnunsut. and after the fall of Baghdad the dynasty even laid claim 
to the caliphate, a claim maintained to this day by the ruler of Yemen. 

Under the Turkish sultans Selim I and Suleiman the Magnificent. 
Isrge parts of Arabia fell to the Ottoman empire in eastem Arabia, 
ul-Qsttf. Bahrein, and al-Haaa, and in addition parts of Yemen with 
Aden as well as Masqat in Oman. But Bahrein was conquered in 
1602 by the Persian shah Abbas I. and the Turks were driven out 
of Yemen in 1635 and from al-Hasa in 1663-64. The puritan refor- 
mation led by Muhammad ibn *Abd al-Wahhib in the Nejd in 1741 
resulted in the foundation of an Arab state under the leadership of 
the Ibn Stud family. At the end of the i8th century this state extended 
as far as Mecca and the Persian Gulf, including Oman, and threatened 
even Syria and Iraq; it was defeated, however, in 1818 by Muhammad 
All’s armies and virtually destroy^. British intervention led to a 
kind of protectorate in the Perttan Gulf and the occupation of Aden 
^839). Wahabite power gained a new foothold in central Arabia 
(Riyadh) but soon afterward lost the Nejd to the rival dynasty of 
the Shammar prince Ibn Rashid, while Tuikey again established 
itself at the Persian Gulf and in Yemen. A long struggle between 
Ibn Saud and Ibn Rashid came to «n end in 1902 with the reconquest 
of Riyadh by the Saudi Abd-al-Axix. and in 1913 the Turka were 
driven out of al-Haaa with the silent acquiescence of England. During 
World War I Ibn Saud did not openJy join England but observed 
a friendly neutrality after 1917. while Al-l^Iuaain ibn *AII. the aherif 
of Mecca, on the basis of far-rcaching agreements with England 
regarding the foundation of a great Arab empire under his leaderahip, 
rose against Turkey in 1916 and contributed decisively to the collapse 
of the Palestinian and Iraqi fronts of the Central Powers. In Yemen, 
too, the Turks managed only with difficulty to hold out against the 
Zaidite imam Yahya ibn Hamid al-Din, until they definitively lost 
Arabia following the defeat of the Central Powers. At this point 
Ibn Baud was able not only to eliminate his old adversary Ibn Rashid 
^ a political factor in the Nejd and occupy Hail in 1921 but also, 
•n 1924, to wrest the* Hejaz with the holy cities from the sherif, 
whose sons Abdullah and Faisal received from England the newly 
founded kingdoms of Jordan and Iraq. In 1926 Ibn Saud also 
^upied Asir. and in 1934 he waged war against the imam Yahya 
>f>n Hamid al-Din, conquering the oasis of Nejrftn. This completed 
the political partition of Arabia, except for some minor points of 
The present configuration is as follows: 

The northwestern boundary is constituted by Jordan, Iraq, and 
ivuwait. To the south Saudi Arabia adjoins it along the line formed 
y Dhat, and al-H^jj and includes the Nejd proper (Riyadh) 

with Qasim and Jcbcl Shammar, al-Hasa (HufhfiOf Asir (AbhA). and 
On the Persian Gulf are al-(^tar. Bahrein, Masqat. 

9 ^0, which encompasset the whole coast, including Dhofir 
. 5 V ’ tbe west they border on Hadhramaut and Aden, 

•nd between theae and Nejrin lies Yemen. 
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Gxnkral fraturbs and prehistoric art. In the light of the 
foregoing diacuaaion of the climate and habitabili^ of Arabia, it 
is clear that art and, more generally, advanced civilization will not 
be found in nomad tents but will make their appearance only under 
stable, sedentary conditions, principally in the southwestern comer 
of Arabia, in the region extending from Yemen to Hadhramaut, 
including the eastem outpost of the incense region of Dhofir, which 
today belongs to Oman. This culture is a self-contained unit and 
in many respects is comparable to that of Babylonia and Egypt, 
both of which stimulated and influenced it in various ways. On the 
basis of such influences, we may suppose that in many fields, such 
as religion and architecture, a closer relationship may have obtained 
in a very early period, which unfortunately to^y cannot be traced 
farther back. Thus southern Arabian art is less the product of specific 
influences than an evolved style of clearly marked originality, char- 
acterised by a strong sense of symmetry and balance, as may be mn 
both in the medieval mosques «nd in the massive temples, fortifi^ 
cities, and river dams. This sense of symmetry and baknee likewise 
characterizes the script that was used in southern Arabia, which 
represents an original development side by side with other Semitic 
scripts, and which, as a wall and relief ornament, is capable of pro- 
ducing an esthetic effect equaled by few other scripts. 

T 7 ie particular form of art developed in southern Arabia has a 
special significance within the framework of Near Eastern ait. We 
may have hore, to use Fritz Hommers expression, a missing link, 
whose importance for the time being seems problematic onjy because 
we are occasionally perplexed as to dates* But whether the esrliest 
Minaean and Sabaean monuments are assigned to the T^b 8th 
century, the fact remains that such perfection in the foahioning of 
stone and the technique of building presupposes centuries of expe- 
rience and points to contacts with far earlier cultures, such as those 
of ancient Anatolia, Crete, Egypt, and Babylonia. Even the sculptures 
dolose a certain originality, but here, too, we are aware of strong 
tmpulaes primarily Hellenistic art and even of Indian and 
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Persian influences. We might be able to evaluate this ’'missing link'* 
far more accurately if thorough archaeological investigations were 
possible on the spot. Unfortunately such investigations do not seem 
to be in prospect in the near future, a £ict that is all the more regrettable 
because promising attempts, such as the excavations in eX-Huqqa 
by Rathjens and Von Wissmann, those of the American expedition 
of Wendell Phillips in Marib, and those of W. P. Albright in al-Belkl 
and KhOr R6ri (Dhofir) and around Timna*, have shown what 
^^uable results nuiy be expected from such undertakings. However, 
in view of the extensive territory covered by ancient ruins, these 
excavations, important as they may be, are only a beginning, and 
Freya Surk’s statement that southern Arabia is a country in which 
the archaeologist still has everything ahead of him remains valid 
(Q 7 i LXKXVII, 1936, p. 114). Under these circumstances, the 
present sketch of southern Arabian art must be regarded as provisional. 

The other regions of Arabia are of minor importance as compared 
with the Yemen-Hadhramaut zone. However, the oases of the Hejaz 
and eastern Arabia, with their springs, also disclose an art that is 
to some extent original, although that of the Hejaz is strongly in- 
fluenced by the art of the Nabataeans. Thus an art history of the 
Arabian Peninsula must take account of three distinct areas: (1) the 
northwestern area south of Ma'ln, extending to the southern border 
of Nejrfln (Hejaz and Asir), which was under Aramaic influence; 
(z) the area of southern Arabia, highly developed culturally, extending 
from the southern border of Nejriln to include Yemen, the Aden Pro- 
tectorate, and Dhofllr. and (3) the eastern Arabian area (al-Hasa and 
Bahrein) influenced by Mesopotamia and Persia (sec ahabian phb- 
iSLAMic art). 

Before discussing these in greater detail, it is necessary to glance 
at the prehistoric era, for here, too, we ascertain an original de- 
velopment or, at any rate, a high artistic level on Arabian soil. 

The prehistoric man of the Middle and Old Paleolithic ages 
roamed as a hunter from Jebel Anaiza in Jordan across Palmyra, 
Saudi Arabia, and Iraq to the Anatolian highland and Kurdistan, 
eastward to the Iranian plateau, and southward to the Wadi Sirhin, 
Petra, and the Sinai Peninsula. Unfortunately, the study of the 
prehistory of Arabia is still in its beginnings. For a long 4 ime it 
was confined chiefly to accidental discoveries and individual explo- 
rations, for example, those of the geologists and engineers of the 
Aramco, although many scholars have done systematic, scientific 
work in this field; R. l^Baron Bowen, G. Caton-Thompson, P. B. 
Cornwall, H. Field, N. Glueck, G. Horsfield, S. A. Huzayyin, W. H. 
Ingrams, H. T. Norris, H. St.J. B. Philby, C. Rathjens, Freya 
Surk, W. Thesiger, and H. von Wissmann. However, since the 
German Frobenius expedition to southern Jordan under H. Rothert 
(1934-35) inaugurated the prehistoric explorations of this region, 
and since the Danish archaeological expedition under P. V. Glob of 
the Prehistoric Museum at Aarhus, in a series of successive cam- 
paigns beginning in 1953, worked in Bahrein and the surrounding 
territories, valuable material has been uncovered. For example, 
various parts of the paths followed by the prehistoric hunters are 
indicated by the finds at Kilwa (Jordan), which range from Old 
Paleolithic and Neo-Paleolithic to Mcsolit^c (8000-6000 o.c.) and 
represent a special form of the "Kilwa” culture. Further individual 
finds came from HAz in Hamdin, northern Yemen (a nephrite 
wedge and a drill); from Lahrj, northeast of Aden; from al-Dawfldaml, 
Yabrin, and Tell el-Hibr in the Nejd (flint tools); from Shaqqat 
el-Khareita in the desert of Rub'aUKhali (neolithic tools, including 
son^ of obsidian); from MTadi Markhah, Meshed, and GaybOn in 
the Wadi Dd'an; f^rom Sunc and Hureidha in the Wadi 'Amd; and 
the Wadi Qubhudh in Hadhranuiut, A hand ax in nephrite was 
found far to the cast in Dhof&r. On the Persian Gulf there are pre- 
historic sites in the province of al-Hasa. the Qatar peninsula, and 
above all, on the island of Bahrein, with its numerous Paleolithic 
and Neolithic sites, which, like some pieces from Kilwa, point to 
contacts with the Indian Sohan culture. Hand axes are absent in 
Hadhramaut, the piece found by S. A. Huzayyin in Yemen being 
an importation; and the Lcvallois tools are crude in comparison with 
those of Africa, northern Arabia, and Palestine, probably as a result 
of lack of contacts with the advanced culture of these regions. On 
the other hand, it is noteworthy that the microlithic obsidian tools 
from GaybQn, which Caton-Thompson dates from the ad millen- 
nium B.C., show an affinity with the later microlithic obsidian tools 
in Kenya, but according to the finds in the tombs of Hureidha 
they were still in use in the 6th century B.c. The northemmott 
point seems to lie in Palmyra, with finds f^rom the oldest Paleolithic 
Age tu the Bronze Age, which once again are reminiscent of Kilwa. 

Here it may be noted that nephrite tools, for example, have 
been found in places as distant from one another as HAz (northern 
Yemen) and DhofAr (southeastern coast of Arabia, in Oman), al- 
though this type of stone does not occur in Arabia; consequently 
wc must regard them as importations. But the most important 
creations of these prehistoric hunters of the Mesolithic period are 


unqueationably the rock engraving! of Kilwa, on the road from 
Anunan to Taima, at the foot of a hill of the Jebel Tuwayq, which 
was inhabited, with long interruptions, from the Paleolithic period 
(Natuiian I, ca. 8000-6M B.c.) thro^h the Chalcolithic (approx- 
imately the first half of the 4th millennium B.c.), again in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and for the last time about a.d. 
1000. Kilwa was discovered in 1931 by G. Horsfield and N. Gluecki 
who asaigned to the Stone Age the rock images on the mountain 
named for the first of these explorers. The animal most often rep. 
resented is the ibex, which later came to represent the moon god 
in the religion of enoient eouthem Anbia. The finest specimen 
of the ibex pictures, which, like all others, are ahown in profile 
and in punched-out lines (*/• to i^/t in. wide and in places os much 
as */• in. deep), is no doubt the head of the ibex of Mount Horsfield 
(H. Rothert, Tramjordanim, vorgeschiehtUehs Fcnckungmt, Stuttgart. 
1938, p. 164, fig. 1); another ibex (Rothert, op. cit., p. 151 and pi. lo 
top) probably represents the most ancient engraving. Other animals 
are also represented — oxen, wild cats, dogs, lizards, ichneumon 
flies, dromedaries. The presence of representations of the dromedary 
in the Paleolithic style is important (Rothert, op. cit., p. 2x4, no. 1) 
and, in the light of other indications, especially the finds of the 
early dynastic Egyptian style, suggests that this animal, indispensable 
for transportation over great distances, was known in the Near East 
far earlier than had been aaaumed. But of apecial importance is the 
representation of a tightly embracing human couple (Rothert, op, 
cit., pi. az, pp. 181-3) ^ aouthem slope of Mount Horsfield, 
to which the closest parallel ta the Natufian statuette from the Wadi 
KhareitOn near Jerusalem. Other indications, too, confirm the im- 
pression that the art of the rock drawings of Kilwa and the art of 
the Natufian caverns in Palestine (ca. 8000-6000 B.c.) belong to one 
cultural domain. Individual animal drawings of much more recent 
date were found also in el-Quweira, 1^/4 miles from the Ma’an-'Aqsbs 
road, by Rothert (op. cit., pi. i, fig. 6, p. 8; pi. Z7, fig. z8, p. 232, 
fig. 1, p. zzz), as well at in the Wadi Rta (Arim, Rum, Ramm), is 
miles east of 'Aqaba (op. cit., p. 41). From the artistic point of vieu, 
they mark essentially a regroMion to the primitive, as is disclosed by 
the later rock engravings from historical times icattaed all over Arabia. 
They belong to an entirely different style that is found everywherr, 
like the ao-called Thamudic scripts acco m p a nying them. This late 
primitive art has nothing in common with that of Kilwa. 
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Northwbbtirn Arabia. If we disregard Kilwa and the jebel and 
valley of Rim (Aram; in inacriptions, *fm), this region contains 
primarily monuments dating from historical times. 


Prt-hlame period. Tiima. Thi. it the ewliert center of the 
region. The oasis owes its existence to two springs and to the wate 
of several torrents, which collects in a basin; it probably y 
as early as the 7th century B.c. Taima lies on a branch of the 0 
caravan route, which, aa a lateral extension of ’ 

led to the Peraian Gulf and was mentioned in the reign of J 
ptleser III (733 B.c.). King Nabonidus, who for eight yeaw loco 
his capital there, built in Taima a large palace similar to the ont 
Babylon, probably in the southern part of the present-day ^ 
where the ancient city rose on an elevitiofi. At the highest po 
of this field of ruins, the Jebel Junatm, whose ramparts are ps ^ 
preserved and whose circumference is nearly two miles ‘^*'8* “ uu 
a temple, from which the Aramaic stele CIS 11 , a*- 

from the 5th century B.C., probably comes. Its 
Syrian, although the name of the peraon who erected it •uw 
Egyptian influence. On a rook wall near a 


in the vicinity of al-Khabfi al-Sharql we find, emoog 
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irraffiti, figure* of •nimalt of a more recent atyle, including a camel 
^ bas-relief, which reveali the hand of an accompliahed aitiat; it 
may date from the ad century B.c. In the neighborhood of Tatma 
there arc curious grave mounda; they are round, constructed in step 
form, covered widi layers of stone, and crowned with rectangular 
constructions that served as tombstones; the dead were buried in 
the hill itself. The step arrangement may have been suggested by 
the Egyptian step pyramids or the Babylonian zigmirat, but unfor- 
tunately the age of these monuments cannot be^termined. The 
castle of Samau'al, still partly preserved, dates from the time of the 
Judaic settlement. 
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Dedan (el-*UI8) and Hejri. Dedan it a younger otaia than 
Taimo. on the great trade route that connect^ aouthem Arabia 
with S>Tia and Egypt. According to the teatimony of the prophet 
Kzekicl (27:20), IMan aupplied Tyre with **precioua cloths for 
channts.*' Toward the end of the 5th century B.c. the Minaeana 
founded a colony here; the city (ddti in inscriptions) contained 
mimv-storied houses (an architectural type still characteristic of 
southern Arabia), a temple of Wadd (the chief Miaaean god), and 
u necropolia in near-by Kherrybe. Minaean art is attested here 
by the lions in half relief guardii^ the entrance of a Minaean 
gi.ivc (As. ]. Jauaaen and R. Savignac, Mitsion arcMologigus en 
Arabif, III, Paris, 1922, pi. XXXIV, II, 1914, p. 72. fig. 22), which 
strongly remind ua of the well-known Gate of Liona of Bogazkfiy; 
in addition, there ia a waterapout fallen from the comice of a building, 
which recalls Anatolian examples (Zin^irli and Malatya, gth-fi^ 
cent n.c.) because of a row of ostriches within a triangular apace 
(zigzag pattern) and a double-row arrangement of ibexes. Both 
the zigzag- patterned frame and the alignment of ibexes obviously 
refer to the ancient model of Ma*in (M. Tawfiq, Atir Ma*In fl 
Jawf al-Yainan, Publicgdona de Plnstitut fran^ais d*archtologte 
orientale du C^Ire, Btudn Sud^atalriqimt 1 , 1951, fig. 27, p. 2t and 
pi. XV, fig. 25). The Minaean rule of Dedm and Wadi al-Qurl, 
which had progressively declined since about 160 B.c., was suc- 
ceeded in 115 B.c. by that of the Lihyanites, who ruled until shortly 
before g b.c. That ihc^ maintained relations with both Egypt and 
the Nabataeans in Syria ia shown by the style of their aculpturca 
m the round discovered in the Khereybc necropolis, some of which 
represent Lihyanite kings and which were presumably influenced 
l)y Egyptian artiata of the laat Ptolemaic period as well as by the 
J^yrian artistic tradition. They probably date from the beginning 
of the I at century B.c. About 9 b.c., the Nabataeans conquered 
the oaain of Dedan; previously, in 65 b.c., they had occupied the 
oasis of Hrjrfi (hgr\ el-Hqr, today Madf'in Sfllih; Hagra, Hegra, 
Haegra in Pliny, Naturalis Hiitoria, VI, 156, 157; in Ptolemy, 

VI. 7, 29; Stephanua of Byzantium; Strabo, XVI, 782), which had 
also been foundi^ by the Minaeana. With the conquerors there 
appeared the typically Nabataean style, above all in the fa9adea of 
the mauaoleuma cut in the rocks of the el-Hijr necropolia, dating 
from 1 B.c. to A.D. 75, which imiute house fronu. They arc closely 
related to the syncretic art of Petra, which elaborates Assyrian and 
Lgypttun motifs, but they diacloae m their almoat baroque capitals 
a new, local creation, of which there ia no example in Petra. It ia 
noteworthy that the inacriptiona repeatedly mention the names of 
architects and sculptors, all NahaUeana although some had Greek 
as Karinu (Kapivo^) {CIS, II, 188). Alao noteworthy 
>8 the b^ai in the form of an anthropomorphic stele with round head 
anci raised, Outstretched arms, the cloaest parallel to which is found 
m Kfim (Jaussen and Sayime, Mimvn arckMogiqut en Arabie, I, 
ans, 1Q09, p. ^10 decorative application of the refined 


Nabataean script, perhaps in imitation of a aouthem Arabian model, 
htautifully exemplified in the tun clodt of HejrA (Madi’in Sfilih; 
Jaussm and Savignac, op. dt., I, p, 303. fig. 113). 

he principal sanctuary of Hejri is the large, almost rectangular 
p,i called **diwan,** which is cut in the ro^ of the Jebel 

md thiVK'^ ®P. dt., I, p. 405 ff., 77 . *W) 

cl-Madras) ** of similar monumenta in Petra (el-Mir, 

•«cond Lihyanitc epoch, which tucceeded that of Nab- 
fwc, shows no noteble artistic aoliievementi. The tomb Ai, 


^/^^v*^*** f*®*” epoch (Jauaaen and Savignac, op. cit., Ill, 
pi. XXXV), is hut a crude imitation of the Minaean tomb As. This 
epoch ia obviously one of artistic and cultural decline. 


Biblioo. D. H. M^ler, Epigrsphiiche DenkmAler aus Arabien. Denk- 
Oeaterrcichischen Aludetnie der Wisscnachaften in Wien, 
XXXVII, 1889. pl. XII; J. Tkaii. s.v. Ears, RE. V, 1003. cols. 2005-6, IX, 
J 9 ^» col. 791: J, Jaussen and R. SHvjgnac. Miaaion arch6oloaique cn Arabie, 

Eins. 1914. p. 71 ff.. Ill, Faria, 1922, 
pU. XIX. XXIII, XXXII. XXXIV. XXXV, XXXVI. LIV; A. Musil. The 
Northern Hegftz. New York, 1926, pp. 293-301; F. V. Winnett, Notes on 
the Ligyanitc and Thamudic Inscriptions. Lc Musion. LI, 1938, pp. 299- 
310; w. Caakel, Libyan und Libyanisch Sprichc und Kultur eines frttluu:a- 
biachen KOnifsreichrs, Arbeits Ormcinschaft f(Jr Forschung de« Landes 
Nordrhein-Wettphalen, Gciwteswisscntchaften. Abteilung. Abhandlung 4, 
Cologne. 1934 . PP. 34 * 36-58 and pl , p. 56, fig. 3; W. F. Albright. Dedan. 
Albrecht Alt Festschrift, TObinaen, 1955, p. iia. 


Rim.(ArSm, *rm; Ptolemy, VI, 7, 27, 'Apdfiocva). Another old 
settlcmient occupied by the Arabs as early as tiie reign of King 
Uzziah (779^40 B.C.) IS Ram. It constitutea the northern frontier 
of the Hejaa; it lay on the pilgrim road ficom Elath to Medina and 
in antiquity was the first stage in Arabia Felix on the road from, 
Madyan to Petra. Actually, five Minaean insrnptiona, among others 
were found there. The most important structure is the temple of 
the goddeu Ailgt near the spring 'Ain Shellale on the Jebel R8m 
(Ramm): it conaiats of a rectangular hall with m< aedicuU it the 
center. The mple colonnaded entrance is reminiscent of the rock 
temple in Hcjr^ and similar religious atnicturea of the Nabataeans. 
The temple was built in the first half of the 2d century with the 
help of Nabataean artiaans and matches in all its detail the traditional 
arclutecture of Petra. It is a classic example of the Hcllenization 
of Nabataean architecture; alao characteristic are the numerous Greek 
inacriptiona and a Latin one on a stone altBr. As for statues, a atele 
related to the biHl found in Hejrfi, as well as a figure of a divinity 
with a serpent, were discovered. According to al-QazwInI, sever^ 
other atatues wrcrc there at an earlier time. 

Bibuoc A. Muail. The Northern Degiz, New York, 1926, pp. 273- 
74. 31S-17; R. Savignac snd G. Horsfield, 1^ osnetuaire d'Allat k Iram, 
RBib. XLin. 1934. pp. 370-90; K. Savignac and G. Hurafield. Le temple 
de Ramm. RBib. XLTV, 1933* PP. 245-78 with plan. pi. VIIl, XL XII; 
H. W. GUdden, Koranic Iram, Legendary and Historical, BAmSOR, 73* 
1039. Pp. 13-13: al-Qazwtnl. 'AgA'ib al-MablAqfit. p. 224. 


Ruwflfa. In 1910, A. Musil discovered at Ruwftfa another rec- 
tangular temple with a well in front, unfortunately ruined, presuma- 
bly dating from a.d. 166-169. The bilingual (Greco-Nabataean) 
epigraph, alao poorly preserved, on the architrave of the portal, 
which Muail and H. St.J. B. Philby copied and stereotyped, is a 
dedicatory inscription wishing long life to the emperors Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verua. I.4iter Philby discovered an unfinished 
mausoleum fayade of the usual Nabataean type in the Wadi (^urai- 
qir, together with a group of tomba cut in the aondatone. 

Biblioo. A. Musil. The Northern UeftAz. New York. 1926, pp. 184- 
88. figs. 70, 71. and a sketch of the temple, p. 188. fig. 72; H. St.J. B. Philby, 
The Lost Ruins of (Juraiya. GJ, CXVII, 1951. fiX-* P* 452. bottom: H. 
St.J. B. Philby, The Land of Midian, The Middle East J.. IX. 2. 1933 * 
pp. 127-28. 


The rectangular atnicture that Philby diacovered in 1951 in the 
extensive ruins of Quraiya, which lies 45 miles northwest of TabOk, 
may alao have been a temple (cf. H. St.J. B. Philby, The Lost Rums 
of Quraiya, GJ, CXVII, 195L PP- 44 ®. 45 ®. e*P- PP- 454 - 55 )- Still 
another temple ia probably the (^aar (}urayyim Sa'ld^ on the left 
bank of the Wadi el-H>nid. south of the port of Wcjh, where Philby 
discovered a number of architectural pieces and ornamented frag- 
ments. Philby supposes that both temples arc atyliatically relat^ 
to the temple of Ruwflfa (cf. The MuUUe Ea$tJ., IX, 2, I 955 » P- >* 7 ? 
Burton, The Ijmd of Midian Rn^ted, I, London, 1879, p, 103; 
B. MoriU, AusflUge in der Arabia Petraea, MiL de la Faculti OrientaU, 
Beirut, III, 1908, pp. 406, 408, no. 13, pl. VII, a; A. Kammerer, 
Pitra et la Nabatlne, Paris, 1929, pp. 32, 202). Finally, special men- 
tion must be made of the fagade of a mausoleum in the necropolis of 
Mugayyir Shu'ayb west-southwest of Hawra in the territory of Mid- 
ian, bmuse the capital of a column flanking the entrance represents 
an intereating intermediate stage in the devdopment of the ornamen- 
tation of the Near Eastern column capital, the so-called '*Cyprian 
palmetto," toward the Aeoliin-Ionian capital (cf. A. Muail, The 
Northern lielde. New York, 192b, pp. 109, 113. fi«- 43 )- 

Of other local pre- Islamic ahrinea, such as 'Oklf, Wiqj. Tatf, 
DQ * 1 -Majflz, Mxianna, and the Kashas of Banu Ghataffln and Khalaya, 
we have only the names (cf. H. Lammens, Lea sanctuaires pr 4 isla- 
mitea dans T Arabie oocidentale, MIL de VUmv. Su Joe^h, XI, 
1926, pp. 115 n* 5, 117, 150, 151). Only the Ka'bi of Mecca hat 
preserved to this day, though in a restored form. 
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Mecca (Makka). The city w«a 6nce the center of a complicated 
network of trade routea leading to the Meaopotamian delta on the 
Persian Gulf, into Yemen, Syria, and Eritrea; after the decline of ^ 
Himyarite empire in southern Arabia it was the greatest and most 
powerful city of Arabia, despite its unfavotable dimatic situation. 
Mecca may be the Macoraba mentioned by Ptolemy; but the town 
had no doubt existed at an earlier time as a rest station and place 
of transshipment on the incense route. The main ahrine of the city 
was the IOi*ba, **the cube,** a rectangular endosing wall without 
a roof, built without mortar, which surrounded the well of Zemzem. 
In A.D. 608 extensive restoration was carried out by a Greek or Coptic 
builder. The most remarkable aspect of this restoration was the 
adoption of the ancient technique of building by alternating layers 
of wood and stone, known to us from the old Ethiopian churches of 
the 9th and toth centuries, which seem to imitate the gigantic steles 
of Aksum, dating from the 4th century. In addition, the simply orna- 
mented stone beams protruding from the walls, which C. Rathjens 
saw at Shibflm (Kawkaban), resemble the so-called *'monkey heads*' 
known to us from Ethiopia and prove the existence of a technique 
of wood and stone construction in southern Arabia. Thus, what 
we are cpnironted with is an andent southern Arabian technique 
reapplied in M^cca; in addition, the ground plan and the use of three 
successive pairs of columns are in keeping with a tradition of ancient 
southern Arabia, and, more generally, of the ancient Orient. 

Biblioo. H. Lammens, La Mecque A la veille de I'H^aire. Md. de 
rUnivenit^ St. Joseph. Beirut, IX. 3. 1023-34. PP> iiB-28 fT.. 143-45. 
149. 182-86. 205 1 282-301. 315*. H. Lammens. L^s sanctuatres pr6islamites 
de TArabie occidenule. M61. de rUniversitS St. Joseph. Beirut, XL 1026. 
PP- 51* 79; K. A. C. Cretwell. The Ka*ba in a.d. 608. Archaeol.. XCIV. 
19s It PP< OT-ioa; C. Rathiens, Sabaeica, Bericht ttber die archlologischen 
Eraebnisse seiner eweiten. dritten und vierten Reise nach SOdarabien. 1. 
Der Reisebericht. Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fUr Vdlkerkunde in Ham- 
burg. XXIV. 195s. PP> 103-05. 

In Aair, only occasional specimens of sculpture were discovered 
at Maidi, on the coast south of the port of Jizan, and to the east 
of it in (laradh (cf. R. Forbes [Mrs. McGrath], A Visit to the Idrisi 
Territory in Asir and Yemen, CJ, LXIl, iqsji P* ayS). 

In Saudi Arabia south of Asir lies the extraordinarily fertile 
oasis of Nejrftn (Ptolemy, VI, 7, 36, Ndyotpa; Inschriften der Samm- 
lung £. Glaser m der Ak. der Wissenschaft, Vienna, 418-19, 1. 3; 
1000 A, I. ao, Ammianus Marcellinus, XXIII, 47, Nagara; 

Strabo, XV, 781, Ncyp^vcuv, 78a, Nfypava; Pliny, Naturalis Hiitoria^ 
VI, 160, Negrana), which was important as a junction on a branch of 
the caravan road through the Wadi Dawasir and Yamima to the Per- 
sian Gulf and Babylonia. Its capital, nxlay Medina, or el-UkhdQd. 
was visited by Philby and the Belgian expedition under G. Ryckmans; 
we do not know its ancient name, which may have been Ragmat 
(Glaser, 418-19, 1. 3, 1155, 1. a), and it may be the place referred to 
in the Bible as *Peyfia and Ramah. The best-known religious building 
here was the Ka'ba of Ncjr&n, which al-Hamdani mentions in lUil, 
VIII, and in his description of the Arabian Peninsula. It is there 
depicted as a high, square structure with a dome, reached by a stair- 
case, as was the Ka'ba in Mecca, as restored in 808. There is no 
mention of columns, and it is noteworthy that according to Ibn 
al-Kalbrs Book of JdoU the structure served only as a meeting place. 
H. St.J. B. Philby found, on the eastern side of Jebel Taslil, a street, 
still partially paved, which forms a wide half-circle around a large 
basalt rock. The smooth, slanting surface of this rock still bears 
the b'acet of a figure, and traces of color are still discernible. Toward 
the eastern end of the Taslil hill there is a rectangular space surrounded 
by stone blocks, which Philby presumes to have been the temenos 
of a temple, though there are no traces of a structure. Adjoining 
it is a nussive rectangular building, a castle or palace, with projections 
along the northern and southern sides; the main entrance is in 
the northwestern comer of the city. Philby believes that the building 
dates from the early Minaean epoch. The projection! that articulate 
the walls indicate that it is ancient. As for the Ka'ba mentioned by 
al-Hamdani, it is probably not the building that Philby takes it to 
be, even though it is ceruin that it was a sacred structure. The closest 
parallel to it is provided by the so-called * ‘Conway High Place** in 
Petra, which W. F. Albright uncovered in 1934 and in which a circular 
paved processional street surrounds the sacred rock, situated at the 
highest point of the walled city. It was used from the 1st century 
or earlier until the Christian era, and a procession around the sacred 
stone (tawHf) was part of the ritual of ^e typically Arab litholatry. 
It included a procession around the Ka*ba in Mecca as well as the 
earlier procession around the Rock of David in the Dome of the Rock 
(Qubbat al-Shakhrl) in Jerusalem. With NejrAn, however, we reach 
the southern boundary of this form of Arab worship, which came to 
an end when Christianity penetrated the area in the 5th century. 
Artistic activities in Ncjrin arc also evidenced by very noteworthy 
finds, such as a fine head of a lion in bronze, as well as the fragments 


of a roof tile and the remains of a gargoyle, probably from a temple, 
now in the British Museum. 

Biblioo. A. Grohmtnn, Nsgrsn. RE. XVl. a. s.v. Negrsn. ools. 1574.. 
76; N. Rhodoksfiakis, Altsablische Texte, I, SbWien, CCVL a. I9a7i pp, 6. 
116-18; W. F. Albright, The Archseoloiv of Palestine and the Bible, New 
York. 193a, pp. i6t<^3i al-Hamdanl. Iklil. VIIL ed. Nabih Amin Fairii 
Princeton. 1938. p. 83. trans. p. 47; H. St.J. B. Philby. The Land of Sheba. 
OJ. XCIL 1938. pit. facing pp. 4. 5. i3* pla* PP* $1 13; L- Forrer, SOdara. 
bien nach sl-HamdAnf's Beschreibung der arsbiechen Halbineel, Leipijg, 
1943. P. aiB and n. a: K. S. Twitchell, Saudi Arabia, Princeton, 1947, p. n 
and pi facing p. 67: H. St.J. B. Philby. Arabian Highlands, Ith^, 1051, 
p. ass ff>, figs, as, a4. and pp. a66. 269, 308-9: H. von Wissmann, end M. 
H6fner. Beitrlge sur hiatoriechen Oeographie des vorislamiechen Sadari- 
bien. Abhendtungen der Geietes- and Sosialwiesenschaftlichen Klasee. 1052, 
no. 4. pp. 9-11* 

hUamc p§nod» Yathrib. An important city on the incense 
Yathrib later became Medina ('IdSpiinta, Stephanas Byzantium; 
Ptolemy, VI, 7, 31, Yjrb in inscriptions). In its population a predom- 
inant part was played by two southern Arabian tribes, in addition 
to the Jews previously settled there. It was situated somewhat to 
the north of the present city, in a palm oasis. As might have been 
expected, no pre- Islamic sacred sites have been preserved, but the 
mosque built in 706 with the help of Greek and Coptic masoni, 
which was later remodeled and restored several times and severely 
damaged by a fire in 1x56, has remained the most important edifice 
in the city. In its oldest form, it became the model for the great 
mosques in the cities founded by the Moslems in the period of con- 
quests. Its pRsent, very changed form dates from the reign of the 
Turkish sultan Abdul-Mediid, 1853-54. 

Biblioo. J. Tkse, Isthrippa, RE. IX, 1914* ooU. 79i'i8oo; P. Buhl. E, 
de rislam, av. sl-Msdina. Ill, 1936. pp. 88-98: R. H. Kiemsn. The Dn- 
veiling of Arabis. London, 1937. 

Gedda. In the port city of Gedda (Jidda) a charming house style 
has asserted itself in the course of several centuries. It seems to be 
influenced by the best Egyptian tradition of the Mameluke period’ 
houses of several stories with balconies of the Mashrabiyya type 
on the side turned to the sea. (K. S. Twitchell, Saudi Arahia, Prince- 
ton, 1947, pp. 66-7; T. E. Lawrence, Stvm PUlart rf Wisdom, Lon- 
don, 1935, fig. facing p. 72). 

A particular form of structure characteristic of this province i*: 
found in the cities of Aair. In Tihoma, round straw hutt, shaped 
like a Tartar helmet and typical of the coastal plain, are common 
There are also clay houaes and large buildings with sloping wills, 
in which brickwork alternates with layers of slate leaves: these 
jut out far downward, thus protecting the clay walls from hes^7 
downpours. This type of architecture is obviously local and functional 
Particularly stnkmg are the tall round towers with twenty or more 
layers of slate leaves — for example, in AbhA — which rest on stone 
foundations. They remind one of pagodas, but they are certamlv 
examples of the ancient southern Arabian technique of house building. 

Biblioo. K. S. Twitchell, Saudi Arabia, Princeton, i047< W- 
67; W. Thesiger, A Journey through the Tihims, the *Aiir and the Hiiw 
Mountains, GJ. CX, 1948. pp. 190. 194. figs- PP- >94. 199; H- ^ 
Philby. Arabian Highlands. Ithaca, 1952. p. 139 and 8g.« p. 160; C. Ryckm^. 
La trace de Saba cn Arabic s6oudttc, Reflets du Monde. i9Sa. no. s. ns-, 
p. 8, and the fifth illustration following. 

NejrAn, too, has an architectural curiosity: the flve-itory stone 
palace of the Makarima in Khushaiwa, with a stone outer wall sno 
round towers at the comers. In this case the design wm apparently 
inspired by the cast Roman type of the casuUitm, of which thw sr® 
numerous examples in Transjordan (e.g., Qasr MarAne, Qasr al-Hsyr 
el-GarbI, etc.; H. St.J. B. Philby, Arabian Highiandt, Ithaca, 195a* 
pp, 283, 284, fig. 28). 

Southern Arabia. Afa'ln. South of the oasts of 
adjacent to it it the Minaean Jawf, now called Jawf ibo NAfir* 
is irrigated by the perennial river al-Khirid and was formerly, m 
the plain of Saba', one of the most fertile oasea of aouthem Art 

QamAwu. Jawf is the central region of the Miitaem empit^ 
whose capital (Jamiwu {qmw in inscriptions; Camon, ^*?u* 
Pliny, Natufalis Hutoria, 154, 157) lies about 5 
on an artificial terrace 50 ft. high, it an aUitude of 1,800 
sea level. According to M. Tawflq't measuramenta, it may 
have covered an area of about 25,000 acres and had a -f 

3,000. Today it is called Kharibet Ma'in, from the anoieot nam^^ 
the country. The ancient city lies in niins» and in recent 
building material has been removed from it and used elwj^^j. 
In the northern quarter of the city lie the ruins of a temple w 
blocks of limestone (A. Fakhry, An Aichaeolomcal Journey » 

March-May, 1947, Servieoi dot Antigidtdt da VBgypU^ Cairo, 
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fia io4)< The piindfiel entrance teeds iirat into e courtyird adjoining 
die eenctuary, with two parallel rowi of three iquare pillars each; but 
this does not divide the space into three aisles, for ^e pillars stand 
close to the walls. The analogy with the Ka*ba of Mecca or the Temple 
of Balsts in northern Palestine is thus confined to the number of 
the columns, which incidentally is also the same in the Temple of 
RQbflt (Dhofir). On the other hand, their disposition more or less 
close to the ^Is is typical of the Minaean r^oi), In the neigh- 
horho^ temple there are two others, whose 'flat stone roofs 

8till emerge from the rubble. But the most important structure is the 
Athsr temple extra nmoi, on a low ridge in the plain, about half 
a mile northwest of the eutem gate of the old city; it was built be- 
tween 550 and 450 B.c. The weient name of the temple was Raff 
(ff/); to^y it is called al-*Uraish. Three rows of powerful limestone 
square pillars, covered by blocks of the same material, form the 
monumental vestibule, decorated with interesting low reliefs similar 
to those of Harim. This vestibule leads into the sanctuary, as in the 
temple just mentioned, but the pillars are farther removed from the 
enclosure (Fakhry, op. cit., I, fig. 105). According to Fakhry, the 
more massive construction recalls the valley temple of the second 
pyramid of Giaa and the Temple of Osiris in Al^dos but was not 
necessarily influenced by .the architecture of Egypt. 

Harim. Farther to the west is Harim (firm in inscriptions), 
now Kharibet A 1 *Al!, on the river al-Khfirid, near el-Haam. Here, 
too, there were at least two temples in the center of the town and 
two smaller ones at its northern edge. Again, the largest temple 
is situated beyond the city walla in the plain, about 1,000 ft. noithweat 
of the settlement of the A 1 ‘All. It consisted of a portal 13 ft. high, 
built of large granite blocks decorated with reliefa, of which one still 
stsuds erect and the others are lying on Che ground. Thia entrance 
Icuds through a narrow hall to a second one and then to a wide court- 
yard where numerous steles and altars were set up (Fakhry, op. dt.. 
Ill, pi. LXIB). From Harim we also have a bronze vessel with an 
mucnption (Glaser, 315). 

sl-Sawdi. There follows, close to the right bank of the Khlrid, 
the ruined al-Sawdi (NaiUn in inscriptions), in which only a few 
columns indicate the sites of temples; here too, about 1,300 ft. east 
of the city ruins, lie the ruins of a temple of Athar. Al-$awdi is par- 
ticularly important as the presumed site of the discovery of two very 
curious clay statuettes. Sir Leonard Woolley compared one of them 
to very similar statuettes from al-‘Ubaid, Arpachiya, and Tell Ha- 
Uf, but more striking parallels are found in Rhodes, from the post- 
Mycenuesn era (lath and nth centuries b.c.). As for the other stat- 
uette, C. Rathjens had previously attributed it to the Aegean cul- 
tural domain, and W, F. Albright dates it from before 2000 B.c. 


KI-BeidhA (Naiq, nlq in inscriptions; NAoxo;, NAaxot, .Strabo, 
XVI, 782; Pliny, NaturaUs Hutoria^ VI, 154, 160 Niscus and Nencs; 
Ammisnus Marcellinus XXI 11 , 6, 47 Nascos). Noteworthy as the 
site of excavation of various decorative objects (necklaces and brace- 
lets, cups, clay sutuettes, clay and urra-cotta ponery, bronze works, 
funeral steles, etc.). Its ruins lie on the left bank of the KhArid. 


Bcr&qiih, South of Qamiwu lie the ruins of Berftqish (in inscrip- 
tions Yatil y|/, the ’'A^XouXoi of Strabo, XVI, 782). From the city 
temple in the southern quarter there still emerge from the rubble 
the tops of the powerful monolithic square **p'itn** with a superim- 
posed roof of large stone blocks; the remnants of another great temple, 
which was later used as a mosque, are found in the northeastern part 
of the city. 

Kemains of other temple structures are found in Kharibet Su'fld 
®nd Kharil>ct al«Duraib (in inscriptions, kf/, katal), all destroyed by 
Mtd the subrequent removal of matenal. Nevertheless, 
rhilby found in Kharibet al-Duraib a fine large fragment of a frieze 
that must have been part of a temple. 


Biblioq. H. St.J. B. Philby, The Und of Sheba. GJ. XCII. 1938, 
mL u** "* 1 ;. Fskhrr, Les aniiquitAs du Yemen, un voysae k Sirwib> 
t' n ® MusAon, LXI, 1948. pp. an, aaa. and pi. 11 bottom; 

bis * "^**!*', EinflUisc in SUdwestarabien von den iltesten Zeiten 

fftr ** . • '**'**>■ besonderer BerUcksichtigung dee Hellenitmut. Jhb. 

Forsch., I, 1930. pp. 16, 17. fi». a; Muhammad Tswflq. 

Gswf al-Yamsn, Publications de Plnstitut francais d’Arch^o- 
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j* ”* Wiesmann and M. Hflfher, Beitrftge sur historiichen 
wisaen.^k ^riilamiichen SQdarabieni, Abh. der Oeistes- und Sosial- 
Klasws, 1951. no. 41 PP. 143-44. a 33 : C. Rathjena. Dio 
PD aHiLaa Artbien, Tribus, Jhb. des Lindenmus.. 195s, 1953. 

*>-88, fit. t; H. von Wiasmann. Geographiache Orundlagen und FrOh- 


reit der Geschiehtr Sudarabietia, Saeculum. IV, t, 1933. p. 79. figs. 9. 10; 
C. ^thiens. Sabseka, Mft aus dm Mus, fOr Vfilkerkunde in Hamburg, 
XXIV. I9SS. pp. so, s8, 60, figs. 139. 144. 


Saba\ n. Pre-hlamu period. South of the Jawf ibn Nitir lie# 
the cmtral nucleus of the Sabaean empire, the large oasei, irrigated 
by rainwater streams, of the plain of Saba’, with its capital Marib. 

Msrib. Situated at an altitude of 3,800 ft., this city today consists 
of a number of mounds uf nibble, but originally it must have covered 
an area of about 0.4 square mile. In inscriptions its name appears 
in the forms Mribe and mrb, and it is referred to by classical authors 
os MaploPot, Mariaba (Stephanus of Byzantium, s.v.; Strabo, XVI, 
768, 778, 78a). Of the temple of the lunar god in the city, only eight 
colossal monolithic columns remain standing, against which the 
i^que was built. As in Ma’ln (QamAwu), the principal sanctuary 
lies about, three miles southwest of the city. In inscriptions it is 
called Awwfitn (’uwi), and today it is Haram or Mahram Bilqii. TTie 
sanctuary proper, the oldest structure, dating from the 8th century 
B.C., IS an elliptical kidney-iihaped structure of about 980 ft. in perim- 
eter. The main entrasioe to the elliptical enclosure on the north- 
eastern ride, whose interior has not yet been excavated, passes through 
s magnificent peristyle with a triple door, which is a later addition, 
dating from abm the 5th cefitury b.c. It leads into an exterior court- 
yard and an adjacent complex ot buildings, ending >n a row of eight 
monolothtc piers 14 fi. hi^. On the soudieastem side s small square 
mausoleum abuts the oval enclosure of the ellipse About a mile 
from Haram Bilqis there is another small temple, called {br'n 

in inscriptions), and el-’AmA’id (*‘the columns") by the natives; 
five monoliths 26 to 29 ft. high are still standing. 

There can be no doubt that these Sabaean shrines differ sub- 
stantially from the sacred structures in Ma’ln QamAwu) both in ground 
plan and in construction. The great elliptical wall is itself unique 
as to form, if we disregard the oval structure at Oerfisa in the Wadi 
'Adim (seen by L. Hirsch), the nature of which is still unclear. C. 
Rathjens and H. von Wissmann pointed to a striking similarity to 
the elliptical structure of Zimbabwe in Rhodesia and inferred from 
this fact sn early colonial connection between southern Arabia and 
East Africa. But the dating of the structures in Zimbabwe is contro- 
versial; they were presumably erected in the early Middle Ages or 
betv^cen the 5th and 7th ccntuncs; thus they were built 1,200 to 1,400 
years later than the time Haram Bilqis was erected. From an objective 
point of view it would thus be more natural to connect this oval 
arrangement with the round house and round churches in Ethiopia, 
for example at Debra Damo (6th century), although here, too, there 
IS a long time interval. Fortunately, however, the excavations at 
nl-Tbaui and Khafaie show us unambiguously enough where the 
closest parallels may be expected; and the excavations undertaken 
by the Danish art liairological expedition on the island of Bah- 
rein uncovered (Fcb.-Mar., 1956) the foundations of a temple at 
Barbar which seems to be in every respect a counterpart of the Ha- 
ram Bilqis temple. Here the main temple is preceded by an asym- 
metrical oval igYi to 27 Vs in. thick and 3 ft., 5 in. high; from this 
oval a ramp leads up to the temple. The oval dates from the same 
period as Temple II, from the middle of the 3d millennium B.c. The 
close connection with the southern Babylonian temples seems 
proved by the very fact that the gods Sin and Nin-Khursag were 
probably worshiped also in Dilmun (Bahrein), while the lunar 
god Sin, here as in Hadhramaut, enables us to establish a connection 
with the temple of Aww 4 m, dedicated to the lunar god Almaqah. 
In this context, the ancient southern Arabian inscriptions discov- 
ered on the old caravan route from the NqjTAn to the Persian Gulf 
acquire a particular importance: they show by what way the oval 
type of ancient Babylonian sacred structure reached southern Ara- 
bia, probably together with the worship of the lunar god Sin. TIm 
fact that this name of the lunar god was preserved only in Hadhra- 
maut, while it gave way to other younger names in Saba’, Ma’ln, 
and QatabAn, is connected with the inter^ development of southern 
Arabian religion but is not at all incompatible wi^ the existence of 
early religious relations with Babylonia and with Bahrein, which was 
influenced by Babylonia. It is thus all the more regrettable that the 
ovri of Haram Bilqis could not be excavated by the Wendell Phillips 
expedition, for only this would have told us whether this oval, too, 
like the one at Barbar, leads to a higher sanctua^, or whether it 
encloses that sanctuary, as at al-'Ubaid and KhafAje. 

The gigantic work of the famous dam of Msrib, a nilsterpieoe 
of ancient southern Arabian hydraulic engineering, can merely be 
mentioned here. From the city of Marib and itt in^diate surround- 
ings, we have numerous small finds as well as architectural fragments, 
marble statues of bulls, heads of bulls in bronze, terra-cotta statuettes, 
altarsi portraits of heads from funerary steles, and, above all, bronae 
statuettes. The most important piece is a bronxe atatue 36 Vs 
in. high oft Ssbaean with a lion or panther skin on his beck, dating 
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from the 7th century b.c. (pl. 330; tee Arabian prb-islamic art). It 
it ■ typical touthem Arabian product and cannot poaaibly be regained 
aa a borrowing from Greek culture. This it alto true of two other 
bronae statues discovered in the temple of Marib: the rumpled folds 
of the apron on one of them are slightly reminiscent of Hellenistic 
models, but they are rendered rather clumsily, and in coi\junction 
with the treatment of the hair and the awkward pose point to a south- 
ern Arabian artist. 

Bibuog. J. Tka£, RE. II. 1. s.v. Ssbs. cols. 1323. 1324. i3S5. i3S7; 
G. Ctton-Thompson, The Zimbabwe Culture: Ruins and Reactions. Oxford, 
pp. 86. 187, pi. XXVII; A. Grohmsnn. E. dc Tlslam. s.v. Ma*rib. 111 . 1936, 
pp. 304-18; A. Fakhry. Lcs sntiquit^s du Yemen, un voyeae A ^irwib. 
Mirib et cl-Gdf. Le Mus6on. LXI. 1948. pp. 219-21: F. P- Albright. The 
Excavations at the Temple of the Moon at MArib (Yemen). BAmSOR. 
ia8. I9S2. pp. 23-38; W. F. Albright. Notes on the Temple *AwwAm and 
the Archaic Bronze Statue. BAmSOR. 12K, 193a. pp. 38-39; A. Fakhry. 
An Archaeological Journey to Yemen (Mar. -May. 1947), Service dca Anti- 
quit6s de TEgyptc. 1 . Cairo, 1952. pp. 89-91, 93. 111 . i9Si, pis. XXXI 1 . 
XXXIV-XXXVII. XL-XLIII. XLVII-Ll; H. von Wissmann and M. 
Htifncr. Beitrige zur historiachen Geographic dcs vonslamischen Sild- 
arabicns. Abh. der Geistes- und Sozialwisacnschaftlichen Klaase. 1932. 
no. 4. pp. 131, 134: A. Jamme, A Bronze Statue from Marib, Yemen. Sc. 
Monthly. IJCXVI. 1. 1933. PP- 33 - 5 : H. von Wissmann. Geugraphiachc 
Gnindlagcn und FrUhzcit dcr Geschichte Slidarabiens. Saeculum. IV. i. 
1953, pp- 75-8; W. Phillips, Qtubnn and Sheba. Exploring Ancient King- 
doms on the Biblical Spice Routes of Arabia. London, 1955. pp. 203. 204. 
226. 234. 237* 256-^2. 267. 268. hga. facing pp. 213, 224. 225. 254. 236-58. 
272 . 273. 276, 277. 283; B. Segall. The Arts and King Nabonidus, AJA. 
LIX, 1955. P* 317: P- Mortenacn. Barbar templets ovale anlaeg. Kuml. 
1956. pp. 189-98 (fig. 1. p. 189: fig. 2. p. 190). R. LeB. Bowen, F. P. Albright. 
Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabis. Baltimore, 1958. 

Sirwah. More ancient and apparently more important than 
Marib is the great field of nuns situated west of it, Sirwfih (845 X 780 
ft.), which was explored by Ahmed Fakhry. T>ie principal shrine 
here is the great Temple of Atmaqah, a rectangular structure about 
34 ft. high with on apsidal termination at the eastern side, which is 
the most important building of the ancient field of ruins now called 
el-Khariba. In front of the old mam entrance on the west side there 
probably was a propylaeum. The temple, part of which is well pre- 
served, was erected in the 8th century B.c. In addition to the princi- 
pal temple there arc the ruins of at least four others, all of them 
rectangular and some provided with propylaca. 

Bibliog. a. Fakhry. Lea antiquites du Yemen. Lc Mua^on, LXI, 1948, 
pp. 217. 218. pi. 1 ; A. Fakhry. An Archaeological Journey to Yemen (Mar.- 
May, 1947). Service dea AntiquiUa de TEgypte. 1 . Cairo, 193a. pp. 10, 29-33* 
51. Ill, 1951. Pli. II-IV, VI. VII. IX. X. XI. XIV. XVllB. XVIII; H. von 
Wiaamann, Geographiache Grundlagen und FrUhzcit der Gcachichte SUd- 
arabiena, Saeculum, IV. i. 1953. P* 77 and fig. 5. 

el-Met^id. About 9 to miles southwest of Marib there is 
the ruined site of el-Mcsfijid, with a large temple, described as 
elliptical, which is called in inscriptions Ma'rib (mV6), and which 
also dates from the 8th century B.c. The site has not yet been pho- 
tographed, but it has yielded various artistically noteworthy reliefs 
with vines, grape leaves, and grapes, somewhat similar to Palmyrian 
designs; their fine execution points to the best period of Hellenistic- 
influenced Sabaean art, perhaps the early period of the Roman em- 
pire. A relief with a galloping bull is artistically inferior to thote 
with vine motifs and may date from the Byzantine-Ronian period. 

Biblioo. E. Glaser, Reise nach MArib, Sammlung E. Glaaer, 1 , Vienna, 
1913, P< 14a: C. Rathjens, Kulturelle EinfiQssc in Sudwestarabien von den 
iltesten Zeiten bis sum Islam, unter besonderer BerUcksichtigung des Hellen- 
iamus, Jhb. fOr Kleinesistische Forsch.. I, 1950, pi. III. fig. 12; H. von 
Wiaamann and M. Hofner, BcitrAge zur hiatoriachen Geographic dea vor- 
lilamiachen SUderabiens, Abh. der Gciatra- und Sozialwiaaenachaftlichen 
Klaaae. 1932. no. 4. PP- 30-3i: C. Kathjens, Sabaeica. II, Die unlokalisierten 
Fundc, Mit. aua dem Mua. fUr Vdlkcrkundr in Hamburg, XXIV. 1055. 
photos 233-57 (pp. 221 - 22 ). 421 (p. 252). 472 (p. 261). 

Soda. In the highland of central Yemen west of Ma'In and Saba*, 
Suda 18 the Bite of excavation of painted pottery, clay statuettes, an- 
cestor images in limestone, bronze figures, and reliefs. 

Bibliog. C. Rathjcna, .Sabaeica. II. Die unlokalisierten Fundc. Mit. aua 
dem Mua. fdr VMkerkundc in Hamburg. XXIV, 1953. PP 156. 179. i8.5. 
187. 195-230, 233. 240, 243. 257. 268. 276-78, 282, 293-300, 304.306. 307. 

SirwSh (Arhah). Here £. Glaaer photographed a rectangular 
temple that has an important place in Sabaean religious architecture. 
One wall nf the enclosure, cut by two gates on the longer side, con- 
tains a water basin, open and surrounded by columns, situated in 
front of the sanctuary. The latter was obviously roofed, as shown 
by the positions of the columns. But what is noteworthy in this 
structure are the niches, one of which, in the northwestern wall 
of the sanctuary, is open and was obviously intended to hold a statue; 


biif there is bUo a second one behind it in the enclosure wall, u well 
as a third outside on the southeastern side of the enclosure, whose 
purpose and significance are completely unknown. The ground 
plan, however, shows a certain similarity to the type of moaque with 
a courtyard. 

BiBLtoo. £. Glaaer, Reise nach 2 «attr* I* fola. tiv, isv: E. Glaser, Geo- 
graphiache Forschungen in Yemen, f. 103 (manuacripta): D. Nielicn, Hand- 
buch der altarabiachen Alteitumakunde. Copenhagen, I, toa?. p. 154, 
fig. 42: C. Rathiens and H. von Wiaamann, Vorislamiache AltertUmer! 
Hamburg. 193a. pp. 67. 68, and fig. 33. 

Ni*it. Weft of Sirwfth we find NA'it (n*fm in intcriptions), m 
which there arc the ruins of a temple. S. A. Huaayyin undertook 
a caiual excavation there in 1936, about which the details are un- 
known. Only two columns are still erect among large columns lying 
on the ground. Their disposition and type of technical elaboration 
is, according to Huzayyin, probably derived from Ptolemaic £g>’pt 

Bibliog. 5. A. Huzayyin, Bi'fat al-Gami 'a *l-mi|riyya ill- •l-Yamsn 
wa-Hadramawt, B. of the Faculty of Arts. Univ. of Cairo, IV, a, 1936, p. igtj 
Concerning a relief found there: H. Y. N&ml. Natr nuqOi a&miyya qadlma 
min gunftb bilAd al-'Arab wa-UrbuhA, Cairo. 1943* P- 9. 

el-Huqqa. W*e are well informed about the plan of another 
temple, excavated in 1928 at el-Huqqa, west of Nft*it, by C. RathjcnN 
and H. von Wissmann. A square court surrounded by columnH, 
adjoined by two buildings and containing a wellhead, leads by wuv 
of a flight of stairs crowned by a propylaeum to the sanctuary; hnw- 
ever, the sanctuary is not enclosed within a rectangular wall, as at 
Sirwflh (Arhab), but protrudes to one side. The temple must have 
been built between 100 B.c. and a.d. ioo, or perhaps earlier. Thi 
excavation brought to light numerous architectural pieces, bronzes, 
ornaments, and pottery. 

Bibliog. C. Rsthicna and H. von Wiaamann, Vorialamiache Altmuincr, 
Hamburg. 1032. pp. 13-97: H. von Wiaamann. Geographiache Grunillaimi 
und Frfihzeit dcr Geachichtr SCtdaribiena. Saeculum. 1. 1953 , PP- 8 a, K] 

Amran. Wcat of el-Huqqa lies Amran (‘mm in inscriptions), 
which was known earlier from an important find of Sabaean bronze 
tables but which has also yielded other bronze objects, notably j 
beautiful late- Hellenistic putto, and architectural parts. 

Hiiiuog. cm. IV. 1 . pla. XIII-XVII; C. Rathicna. Kuliurcllc Em- 
flUaae in Sadwcatarabirn von den Altcatcn 2 Seiten bis zum Islam, unter 
heaondcrer BerUcksichtigung dea Hcllrnismua. Jhh. fUr KlcinsiiatiHt hi 
Forsch . I. 1950. p. 39 and pi. 11 . fig 17: C. Hathjtna. Sabaeica. I. Dn 
Rciarhcricht. Mit. aua dem Mua. fUr VUlkcrkunde in Hamburg, XXI\ 
I95S* pp. 30-4, 133. photo 9, 11, P. 244. photoa 385-86. 

A curious bronze tablet was discovered at al-JIhiliyya in Hamdiln 
(cf. Nielsen, Handbuch aUr altarabiichtn Altertunukundt, Copenha- 
gen, 1927, 1 , p. 173 and fig. 71); various architectural pieces, amnul 
reliefs, and other remains were found at eI-Ger8a, Beyt Gufr, and 
ShibAm (Kawkabin) (C. Ratbjena. Sabaeica, 1, Der Reisebencht, 
Mit mu dem Mui.fUr Vdlkerktmde m Hamburg ^ }bClV» 1955, P- loi, 
figs. X07-9, p. 102, fig. no; C. Ratbiena and H. von Wisamsnn, 
VoritUmuche AltertUmer, pp. 105-8, 111, 114, 115, figs. 61, 73' 
75-77, 78, photo 63, p. 131, fig,. 87, 90, p. 134, fig. 91, p. 136. 
84). We may further mention HAz, whence come the prehistoric 
tools and architectural pieces in relief of the Near Eastern Depart- 
ment of the Berlin museum (C. Rathjens, Sabaeica, II, Die unlo- 
kaliaterten Fundc, Mit am dem Mut, fOr Vdlkerkuiuk in Hamburg 
XXIV, 1955. p. 148, figs. Z32-35; C. Ratbjena and H. von Wissmann. 
Varulamiscfu AUertikmer, pp. 100, loi, 102, photoa 59, 60, pp. io7~ 
10, figs. 62-72, p. 113, photo 67, pp. ti8, 119, fig. 68, p. 120, photos 

7a, 73). 

San*a. Southwest of HAz there rises the present capital of Yemen. 
San'a. It i» mentioned in inscriptions relatively late, under King 
lisharukh Yahdub, .s.u. 25 (Inschrifteti dcr Sammlung Glaaer in dcr 
Akademic dcr Wissenschaft, Vienna, 424, fn'w, San'Awu). Amonp 
its notable atructurea are the famous castle of Gumdin and the church 
(Qalla) built by the Ethiopian viceroy Abraha. But almost nothing 
of these two structures has been preserved, and for the evaluation 
of their architectural form wc depend on al-HamdUnFs description 
(Jklil, VI 11, pp. 9, 13-22, 30) as regards the castle and on that 0 
Yaqut {Mu* jam, IV, p. 170) and of al AzraqI {Ahhbdr Aiwa. • 
PP- SS'.*)) A* regards the church. The castle of GumdAn, whose 
tions legend attributes to Shem, son of Noah, ia said to have bee 
built by the Sabaean king llsharakh Yahdub. It had a square 
plan and 20 stories, each about ao ft. high; each of its fourwsH" ^ ^ 
of a different colored stone material — white, black, green, and re^^ 
Access was provided by four gates, one on each side, in front 
stood copper lions with open jaws, which roared when the 
into them. The castle waa destroyed in the year x i of the 
(a.d. 632). The church, Qalls (IxxXTjola), built after A.D. 53 
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Abraha, probably stood at the site now occupied by the great mosque. 
U was also square, lao ft. high, and built of stone of various colors; 
every two layers of stone alternated with a layer of wooden beams 
whose round heads protruded a ft. from the wall; in other words, 
the type of structure is the same as that of the Ka*ba. The sanctuary 
measured about 160 X 8o ft.; adjacent to it was a hall 80 ft. long, 
which led to a domed structure. The chhrch was destroyed between 
the years 134 and 140 of the Hegira (a.d. 75 *- 58 )v The purpose of 
the structure called Guijet el-QallS, near the rampm of the old city 
and a short distance from the southern city gate (Bab cNYamen) 
is unclear. It consists of a round wall of air-dried bricks, 6 Vi ft. 
high, without a gate; the area it encloses has a diameter uf 65 ft. 
According to local tradition, it is the remnant of a church built by 
Bishop Theophilus about a.d. 350; Glaser believes that this was 
the church of Abraha; C. Rathjens thinks it was a baptistery of 
more recent date. Columns with curious capitals, perhaps dating 
from the late Sabaean period or the time of the Ethiopian occupation, 
can be observed in a pre- Islamic funduq. San*a is also known as an 
excavation site of various southern Arabian antiquities, for example, 
a beautiful marble statue in the Greek style, 3 ft. high, which was 
discovered in a garden and snushed by fanatics. 

HiBLioa. E. Glswr, CI&. IV. I, pp. 1-4. pl< h E. Osiander. Zur bimya- 
ritiKchcn Altertums- und Sprschkunde. ZMG. X. 1856, p. 26; C. Rathiens 
and H von WiMmsnn. Vorislamische AltertUmer, Hamburg. 1932. pp. 72. 
i8f>. fiu nb; sl-Hsmd&nt. $ifs. trans. Forrer, pp. 11. 276: al>Hsmdfi.nf. 
Iklll. Vill. rd. N. A FAris, Princeton. 1040. pp. 3-5. fO-19. ai. 34. trmns. 
pp ti, ij 30; Rathjens. Sabaeics* 1. Der Retscbericht. Mit. aus dem 
Mijs fUr Vrdkerkunde in Hamburg. XXIV. loss. PP. 40. 41. 120. figs. 128-31* 

Ciayinan. About eight miles southeast of San^a arc the ruins 
uf (layniAn {iiymn in inscriptions), where numerous architectural 
pitcis reliefs, capitals, bronzes, and fragments of bronze statues 
wiTc iound, many of high quality. The tomb of King Abkarib As'ad 
(Aral half of the 5th century) was discovered not far from the city; 
fruru 11 come two heads of bronze statues, one a very good replica 
of u Hellenistic statue, the other apparently influenced by Persian art. 

BinLioc;. H. Schlobies. Forsch. und Kurtschnttc. X. 1934. col 242. 
iiK I. C, Rathjens. KultureUc EmflUaae in SUdwesursbien von dm iltca- 
ten /eitrn bi8 xurn Islam, untcr besonderer QerUckaichtigung desHellcnis- 
mu\ Jhl). far Kleinasifltische Forsch.. 1, 1950, pi. II, fig. 13, H. von Wiss- 
inanii and M Hdfner. BeitrAge xur historischen Geographic des vorisla- 
iiiiHchfii SUdarsbiena. Ahh. der (relates- und Sozialwiaaenachaftlichen Klaate, 
I'js., no. 4. p. 40. C. Rathjent. Sabaeics. 11, Die unlokshaierteti I'uiKle, 
Mit aii8 deni Mils. fUr V(ilkcrkunde in Hamburg. XXIV. ivs.*!. P* hi. 
*i|{ 41. p O2, hg. 43. pp. 66-7. ligs. 57-60, p. 70. fig. 64. p. 73. figs 68. 69. p. 79. 
6s. 79 . p. 143 . fig. 22g, p. 245t pis. 387-93* p. 256. photos 451* 452. p. 262. 
photo 479- 


SlU. South of Oaymin we find, on the Jebel Karim, the ancient 
settlement of SilA, today Nahlct el-Hamri', with the tomb of the last 
Sabaean king, DhQ NuwAs (d. A.D. 595); two oversized bronze statues 
of naked Negroes, assigned to the 2d century, were found there. 
There are also ruins of four structures with fluted columns, whose 
purpose is unclear. 

Rinuoo. C. Rsthjens, KultureUe EinflQtae in SQdwestsiabien von den 
Mteiien Zi'iten bis 2um Islam, unter besonderer BerQcksichtjgung dee Hellen- 
isinus. Jhb, fUr Kleinasistische Forsch.. 1 , 1950, p. 34. pl> HI. fig. 14; 
C. Rathjena, Ssbseica. I, Der Reiscbericht, pp. 153-56. photoa 67 - 76 , 11 . 
Die unlokaliaierten Funde, Mit. aus dem Mus. ffir Vfilkerkunde in Hamburg. 
XXIV. 1955, p. 346^ photos 394-96. 


ZafAr. Almost nothing seems to have been preserved of the doubt- 
lenH important buildings of the more recent capital, Zafir. Archi- 
tectural pieces with ogive windows, and Ethiopian monograms which 
hduard Glaser found immured in the mosque of Meiikat near Yerim, 
obviously come from the church built there by the bishop Theophi- 
“ ' about A.D. 354. This shows that the church still existed during 
the first and second Ethiopian occupation of Yemen (ca. a.d. 370-78 
church, too, belongs a fine Corinthian capital 
with rosettes between reverted acanthus leaves with the ribs of the 
i-avcs III relief, a feature significant for the evolution of this type 
o inpital, and probably influenced by Syrian art (cf. D. Nielsen, 
andbuch der arabischen AlUrtumskunde, Copenhagen, 1927, I, p. 148, 
J'' 37 , p. 149, fig. 38). 2 afar was also the source of the collection 
y antiquities assembled by Mutasarrif Mahmud Bey in 

j n ^^^'^^'^ding a splendid running gazelle (Imchrifttn der Samtrt- 
in der Akaderme der Wittenschqft, Vienna, 358), a votive 
Athar (A. Grohmann, O^ttersymbole und SymboUierr 
J ^(irabtschen Denkmdlemt Vienna, 1914, p. 64, fig. 167). 


Y Islamic period. San*a. Among the medieval stmetures in 
mention the great mosque at San*B, which, 
stnirt tradition, was originally a SalMean temple. The 

ure called the Ka'ba, in the moaque courtyard, may date from 


tlw prc-Islamic m. TTie mosque itself belongs to the type of mosque 
with a courtyard which C. Rathjcna and H. von Wiasmann would 
relate to tlv Sabaean temple at el-Huqqa. The columns surrounding 
the courtyard certainly date from the pre-Islamic period but pre- 
sumably were transported there from looted sites. The reliefs on the 
rear wall, which C. Ratfijens regards as pre- Islamic, probably date 
from the first century’ of the Moslem era, and the pair of confronted 
rock pigeons are reminiscent of the decorative use of pigeons in 
the palace of Caliph Hishim, at Khirbet el-Mafjar near Jericho. 
Thorough investigatiun and excavation will be necessary before 
the question of the age of this mosque can be answered. 

Didlioo. C. KathjenR and H. von Wtssmann. Vorislamische Altcrtilmer. 
Hamburg, 1932. pp. 72-4. p 63 (photo ao). p. 73 . fig. 35 (plan); C. Rath- 
jens, Kulturclle Kinfifiase in Sudwcstarsbien von den Altesten Zeitcn bis 
zum Islam, unter besonderer Bcrucksichtigung dek Hellcniamus, Jhb. f(ir 
Kleinasistische Forsch.. 1 . 1950. p 38, fig. 15: C. Rsthjens. .Sabaeics, I. 
Der ReiselHTicht. Mit. sub dem Mn» f(ir V 6 lkerkunde in Hamburg, XXIV, 
> 955 , pp. 41-4. figs. 33 . 34 

Dhain^r. I’hc funerary mosque of Dhamar, with its vast dome 
covering ulinost the entire square structure, i.s striking for the tri- 
angular divisions of the two band^ ornamenting its fa9ade. They at 
once bring to mmd Mesopotaniia and even more, as £. Diac observes 
in a letter, the fa9adc of Mshatta. This does no:, however, necessarily 
point to the influence of these cultures, for alignments of triangles 
are also found at the end of *1 ^>abaean inscription in the Efiino- 
graphic Mub» urn in Hamburg (Orientalia, VI, 1937, p 309; C. Ratfiiens, 
SidMetca, H, p. 225, photos 2(>7. 268). 

The mosque of el-jencd is remarkable for its tall octagonal min- 
aret, that of Ta'izz (el-Muzafiariyya), for the facade richly articulated 
with tall vertical slits and the beautiful minarets reminiscent of the 
Fatimid mosques. Although these mosques of Yemen fit into the 
architectural style of the rest of the Moslem world, they reveal a 
distinct local variation which secures for them a special place in 
Moslem architecture. I'hiH is also true of the stone houses, often 
of five or more stories, with beautiful fa9ades and round or pointed 
arched wmdows, reminiscent of the old Venetian palaces on the 
Grand Canal (cf. E. \Iittv och, -‘Iwr dem Yemen: Hermann Burchardt't 
letate Reise dutch Siidarabien, Leipzig, n.d., pis. IV, XV, XVIII, 
XIX; R. H. Sanger, The Arabian Peninsula, New York, 1954, fig. 
lacing p. 256). 

Qatabdn. South of the Sabaean empire was that of QatabAn 
iKarapavta in Strabo, Geofiraphica, KVI, 768; Kiripaiva m Theo- 
phrastus, Natural History of Plants, 9, 4, 2). 

I'imna*. The capital, Timna* — today Kohlan — on the left bank 
of Wadi BcihAn, was rediscovered by G. W. Bury as early as 1900. 
The conditions for scientific excavation were far more favorable than 
in Yemen, and the American expedition under Wendell Phillips in 
1950-52 was able to achieve considerable results for the archaeology 
of southern Arabia. Previously, R. A. B. Hamilton had found aiabaa^ 
statues there; then there was discovered a rectangular temple of a 
plan similar to that of cl-Huqqa. Built in the 7th century b.c., it 
was rebuilt several times in the 6th, 3d, and ist centuries B.c. and 
enlarged by additional structures. In a private house, two finely 
worked bronze lions with Eroa riders were discovered (pl. 330); they 
probably date from about 75 to 50 b.c. and were perhaps copied 
from s Greek original imported from Egypt. In another house was 
found a bronze statue of a woman on a stone base, dating from the 
middle of the ist century B.c., which clearly reveals Hellenistic 
influence; and near it was found a quantity of terra sigillata with 
the name of the master, Leontes. Two other bronze statues, excavated 
by robbers, also come from one of the rich Hellenistic houses near 
the southern gate of Timna*. One represents a win^d deity, periiaps 
Dionysos Sabuzioa, and is certainly an importation; the other, a 
QatabAn woman, is a curious m ’rturc of Hellenistic and Oriental 
stylistic elements. The necropolis of Timna*, about 2,500 ft. from 
the city and called today Haid ibn *Aqil, yielded a Hellenistic statue 
of Isis (ist century B.c.), on extraordinarily well-executed woman's head 
in alabaster, a beautiful gold necklace, and various statues of ancestors. 

Hejar ibn Humeid. In this place, Sy* miles south of Timna*, 
whose deepe st archaeological stratum was settled between 1300 and 
1100 B.C., is represented the most ancient cultural stage so fijir discov- 
ered in southern Arabia. It yielded pottery which discloses Syrian- 
Palestinian influences, and in addition what seems to have been a lunar 
temple, apparently divided into amall rooms. 

Hajar Hinfi rl-Zireir. This place became known because of a 
stone relief found here representing two confronted bulla (Glas^), 
and its important and extensive ruins promise valuable archaeological 
yields in the future. 
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Mukeint. At three hoon* from Im'adiyya, on the an^ 

dent caravan route from Aden to Beihin, liea Muketrat, where wai 
found a large, unfortunately broken, stele with a serpent in high relief. 

Beihin. The ruins of the old city of Beihftn yielded architec- 
tural elements (e.g., a gargoyle) and an alabaster statuette which seems 
to reveal Greco- Roman influence. 

Biblioo. G. W. Bury. The Land of Us, London, igii, p. 256: S. T. 
Perowne. *Im*sdiys and Beihsn, Aden Protectorate, Ant., XIll, i 039 » 
pp. 135-37; R. A. B. fiamilton, Archseologicsl Sites in the Western Aden 
Protectorate, GJ, Cl, 3. 1943. P. 116; M. Hdfner, Archiv fQr Orientforschung. 
XVI. 1953 - 53 . pp. ia6-a8. 357 If.: W. Phillips, Qataban and Sheba. Explor- 
ing Ancient Kingdoms on the Biblical Spice Routes of Arabia. London. 
1985 . pp. 93 -X 03 . 166-73. figs, facing pp. iia, 1x3. xx 6 . 117. xae. tas. 176. 
177. x 8 i, 180. 103; B. Segall, Sculpture from Arabia Felix, The Hellenistic 
Period. AJA, LIX, X955. PP. 309-14. 

Hadhramaut. The vast region that liea between the Qatab&n 
and Hadhramaut kingdoms is almost completely unexcplored archaeo- 
logically. H. St.J. B. Philby, in the course of his trip from Nejrftn 
to Shabwa in the summer of 1936, heard about an aiKient city in 
the lower part of Wadi Markhah which had only recently come to 
light as a result of movements of sand, and R. A. B. Hamilton refers 
to the statue of a bull, presumably in gold, which a river had washed 
out of the ruins at al-Na*ab, in the lower district of Markhah. At the 
mouth of Wadi Jerdftn, too. a very important And came to light in 
this way, the bronxe statue of a Spartan hoplite of the 6th century 
n.c., uncovered by rains. The find is important because it clearly 
indicates that there had been connections between Greece and the 
Hadhramaut in a period much earlier than that of the Hadhramaut 
votive inscription on the island of Deloa, which dates from the ad 
century B.c. 

There is a relatively well-preserved fortification in the large ruin 
of Naqab el-Hiyar in inscriptions) in Wadi Maifa. In Manqa* 
el-Turaibit, Philby found several isolated blocks which, in his opin- 
ion, belonged to a temple of the sun. But his moat important 
archaeological contribution was the accurate description of the ruins 
of the ancient Hadhramaut capital Shabwa (in inscriptions, Unvt; 

Periplus Maris Erythraei, 27, 31; Sabota in Pliny, Naturalis 
Historia, XII, 63), which had earlier Ixen visited by R. A. B. Ham- 
ilton, who had even undertaken tentative excavations there. 

Shabwa. Unfortunately, Shabwa is today a confusion of ruins. 
The most notable structures are the temple that Philby attributes 
to the god Athar and a compact building said to be a palace. 
Among the art objects originating in Shabwa the most important 
are a magnificent bronze lamp with the head of an ibex, of late 
period* and an interesting gem from the imperial eia. 

A small square temple and a marble statue were found southeast 
of Shabwa near Ma*ber, and 28 miles farther east a similar temple 
was found near Husn SuwaydAt. Near Blr Hamad in Wadi Duhr lie the 
ruins of a city about 2,500 ft. long laterally, in which, next to abundant 
pottery, there was discovered a golden statuette of a horse. South 
of Meshed, near GaybBn in Wadi Hgjarain, lie the ruins of a square 
temple with a projecting portal, and northwest of it is the rectangular 
temple of Hureidha in Wadi ‘Amd, which Caton -Thompson excavated 
in the winter of 1936-37. The structure, enlarged by later additions, 
dates from the sth to the 3d centurj- B.c, Exploration of the ceme- 
tery of the old city yielded pottery and prehistoric tools. Another 
teirlbl<^f gti oval, one, was discovered by L. Hirsch in Wadi *Adim 
near Qerdsa. 

Husn el-*UxT. In the lower Wadi Hadhramaut lie the extensive 
ruins of the town of Husn el-*Urr, containing a small square temple 
near which H. von Wissmann found a beautiful relief with vines, 
and a capital influenced by Sassanian art. 

From the surroundings of Shibim comes also the fore part of 
a bronze lion, which A. Roes regards as a Hittite work but which 
must have been a product of southern Arabia. 

The late-medieval and modern architecture of Hadhramaut is 
noteworthy for preserving a type of stone house of southern Arabian 
origin which is 10 or more stories high and aurmounted by a tin- 
covered jutting roof, with rectangular windows and beautiful Mashra- 
biyya carvings. Occasionally, in Meshed for example, antique tra- 
dition has preserved the sloping walls as well as the favorite motif 
of steps and setbacks, particul^ly in gates. The minarets of 
mosques do not reveal decorative subdivision into stories which 
we have encountered in southern Yemen; but they do use the perforated 
lantern characteristic of the Fatimid and Mameluke periods (e.g., 
in Meshed and in al-Shibr). Here, too, a pronounced local development 
characterizes the architectural atyle. 

Biblioo. R. Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabien, ed. E. Rddiger, I, Halle 
s. S.. 1842. pp. 397-303; A. Grohmsnn, GAttersyinbole und Symboltiere 


auf sadorsblaohen DenkmAlem. Vienna. 19x4. P* 60. fig. 114; D, Nieben 
Handbuch der Altarabischen Altertumikundet 1. Copenhagan, 1917, pp. ngj 
59. fig. 47i P. iso: H. 8t.J. B. Philby, The Uind of Sheba, OJ, XCll, igjg 
p. 3 and pi. facing p. 4 (center), pp. 107-16, laa. pi. facing p. tit, and pUn 
of ruins of Shebwe on map "Routes in South-West Arabia"; R. A. B. Ham- 
ilton, Six Weeks in Shebwa, GJ, C* 3, 1942. pp. 113-16 (plan. p. tis)' 
R. A. B. Hamilton. Archaeological Sites in the Western Aden Protectorate 
GJ, Cl, 3, 1943* PP* 1x5. xx6: W. H. Ingrsms, Arebis snd the Isles, London 
1943. figs. St pp. 176, 177. 193. 3x7: G. Caton-Thompion, The Tombi and 
Moon Temple of Hureidhi (Hadhrsmaut), Oxford. 1044 (Reports of 
Reacirch Committee of the Society of Antiquaries in London, no. XI 1)- 
W. H. and D. Ingrsms, The Hadhrsmaut in Time of War, GJ. CV, 1945] 
p. 6 and facing pi., center; W. H. Ingrsms, Burton Memorial Lecture’ 
JRAS. 1945. P. 181, pi. XVll, i; O. Ryckmana, Lea fouillea de Bureyda 
(Hadhramaut), CRAI. i948. PP. 230-34; H. von Wissmann and M. Hfifner, 
Beitrige sur hittorischen CJeographie dcs vorislamiachen SQdarabiena, Abh! 
der Geistes- und Sosialwiaeenechafrlichen Klasae, 195a, no. 4, pp, 

103. 133. 137. xaS. 130. fig. 14. PP. 134. 138. 139. fig. 17. p. 138, and phmri 
i6. pi. X: M. Hfifner, Archiv fUr Orientforschung, XVI, x 952-53. p, 
if.: A Roes. Un grand bronse hittite trouvd en Arable, Syria, XJOC, 19S3, 
pp. 65-71; B. Segall, Sculpture from Arabia Felix. The Hellenietic Period, 
AJA. LIX, 1955. P. 3X3. 

Dhofdr. In Dhoflr, southeast of Hadhramaut, lie the ruins of 
the cities of al-Belld, RObfit, Tflqa, and Khfir RAri. The temple 
ruins at al-Belld and RQbfit were described by T. Bent. Al-l^lld was 
a Hadhramaut colony from about the time of the birth of Chnst 
until the 3d or 4th century; it had a rectangular temple with round 
columns, while at RObit, octagonal columns carried a kind of ribbed 
arch made of stone slabs. The American expedition under F. P. Al- 
bright explored the Dhoflr region in the course of several campaigns 
between 1935 and 1955 and brought to light, in addition to the 
ruined cities just mentioned, especially the ancient port of KhAr 
R6ri (in inscriptions, fmnn), with a square temple of massive masonry. 
Notable among the bronze objects found there is the statue of a 
female dancer (cf. W. F. Albright, Archatol., VII, 1954, p. 354) 
of Indian workmanship. According to indications baaed on inscriptionii. 
the settlement had fa«en in existence at least from the ad century 

B. c. The discovery of a jade hand ax has been mentioned above. 

Bibuog. T. Bent. Southern Arabia, l^ndon. tgoo, pp. 340. zsx. 

C. Craufurd, The Dofar District, GJ. LIU, 1919. pls. pp. loi snd 104. 
B. Thomas. The South-Eastern Borderlands of Rub' si Khali. GJ. LXXllI 
3. 1939. p. 308 and facing pi., left: B. Thomas, Arabia Felix. lx>ndon. 1932. 
p. 38: M. Hdfner. Archiv far Orientforschung. XVI, 1953. P. 364: W. Phil- 
lips, (^tsbsn snd Sheba, Exploring Ancient Kingdoms on the Biblicx) 
Spice Routes of Arabia, London, 1955, PP- 303. 305-06.pl. facing p. 30s. 
M. Hdfner, Archiv fdr Orientforschung, XVII. 1956, p. 470. 

Eastern and central Arabia. The land of Dhoflr, the old 
center of the production of incense, which politically belongs to 
Oman, brings us to the vast territory of eastern Arabia, which from 
time immemorial has been in close contact with southwestern Arabia. 


Bahrein. From an archaeological point of view, the most im- 
portant part of this region is the island of Bahrein, which, judging 
by prehistoric finds, was settled as early as the last Glacial sj^ m 
Europe, about 50,000 years ago. These finds range from the Middle 
Paleolithic to the Neolithic and the period of the first Babylonian 
d3masties. By 3100 B.c. Bahrein was an important atage on the road 
of the Sumerians from India to Mesopotamia; later it was also in 
important trading station between the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia. 
Finds unearthed by the Danish expedition in 1957 prove the 
presence of Sumerians on the island. A bronze statue of a nude male 
with arms crossed on the chest, from the temple of Barbar, scemh 
to have been influenced by the Sumerian artistic tradition. Out of 
the nearly 100,000 funerary mounds erected between the Bronze 
Age (2300-1900 B.C.) and the Parthian epoch, relatively few have 
been explored. The most important result of the excavations, however, 
is the discovery of the temple near Barbar, which shows three dif- 
ferent building stages; the oldest, with its oval enclosure wall, dating 
from the middle of the 3d millennium B.c., is notable for its rela- 
tionship to the almost contemporaneous oval temple of Nin-Khufsajil 
at al-'Ubaid and the temple of Khaf^ia cast of l^l^d. Morcovw, 
this temple enables us to esublish a relationship with another ovw 
temple on Arab soil, the Haram Bilqis near Marib (sec abow). 
the Middle Ages, the island of Balmin flowered again under t 
rule of the Karmathians, aa evidenced by the ruina of the old 
at Manfima from the i ith century; remnanta of its rows of colui^ 
on the southern side have been preserved, The roof rests on trahw 
pillars 13 ft. high, ornamented with carvings of the first bams 
style (Tulunid style). The two mihrabs contain inscriptions . 
florid Kufic. The mosque is one of the best specimens of thii sru 
period. 


Biblioo. E. Dies. Eine schiitisebe Moschee-Ruinc luf JJJL 

rein. Strre Festschrift, ed. E. Ktthnel, Jhb. der isiatiichen K.» i9Sf» PJ* ^ 
05. pis. LXXIII, LXXIV; M. Hfifher. Archiv flkr Orlsnlfo»ch««» ^ 
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p. 169; P. V. Glob, H. Andorten. Kuml. ios4. pp. ioa--04. iia- 
I! 137 * 140-S3. 160-63. 1053 . pp. 100 - 93 . 1956. pp. 173-74. l8^88; H. 
Schmilwl. Ur. Amut. und Babylon. Stuttgart, loss. p.o: E. Weidner, 
Archiv fUr Oricntforachung. XVII, 1956, pp. 431-33; H. Field, An Anthro- 
»/.infficel Reconnaittance in the Near Eaat, 1950. Papera of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. XLVlll. a. 1936. p. go, n. 3. 

In the province of al-Hasa on the Persian Gulf there have been 
many prehistoric finds, among them a remarkable 34t.-high limestone 
statue of a man excavated by P. B. Cornwall near al-QatIf. Ii probably 
comes from the island of TarQt, where other statues also have been 
found. The figure wears an overcoat on top of iu tunic, aa is charac- 
teristic of Parthian dress; thus the sUtue may date from the 2d or 
id century. 

In the necropolis of jAwin, R. LcBaron Bowen found the head 
from a sculpture of a camel, probably of the pre-Hcllenic epoch. 
Finds dating from the historical epoch are relatively rare compared to 
the far greater number of prehistoric objects, often quite important, 
which were discovered on the island of al-Qatar and in al-Hasa 
(c.g.. Jcbel Madra aJ-Shamill, 15 miles south of al-QatIf, near Mu- 
rsija and on the ar-Rudaif hill). The territory correaponding to the 
ancient province of a)-Bahrein has at all events a special importance 
in historical times. According to Strabo (XVI, 766), in his lifetime 
the Chaldacans still had a colony in Gcrrha (al-Oqair), which earned 
on a flourishing trade with Babylonia. Like the Sumerians before 
them, they migrated from eastern Arabia along the coast of the Per- 
sian Gulf and in the eoufse of the loth and i ith centuries b.c. pene- 
trated into Babylonia. The script they brought with them is 
closely related to that of the ancient aouthem Arabians but is older 
than the oldest southern Arabian script known to us and essentially 
more archaic. Thus they must have l^cn at the time in close contact 
with southern Arabia; perhaps the tribes thst had emigrated there 
had originally been settled dso on the Periitn Gulf. This would 
account for many striking linguistic and cultural affinities with the 
Babylonians. 

Ah compared with southern and eaatem Arabia, central Arabia 
18 relatively poor in archaeological finds. The hand ax of al-DawAdaml 
has been mentioned earlier (ace above), and a long time interval 
separates this Neolithic find from the figment of a Greco-Roman 
alabaster statuette and an alabaster hand found 500 paces from Qasr 
Itra, which is about 5 miles southeast of Qaf (cf. H. Field, Papen 
of the Peabody Mut„ XLVlII, 2, 1956, p. 63). 

In the field of modem architecture, in eastern and central Arabia, 
we can point to the city of Kuwait, actively developing at mideentury, 
and to the Saudi Arabian capital Riyadh, with its characteristic 
white Uirreted buildings. 

Bibuog. P. B. Cornwall. Ancient Arabia: Explorations in Haw. 
1V40-41. CfJ, evil. 1946. pp. aS-49. figs. 7. 8 facing p. 42, fig. 13 facing 
D. 45. H. I /c Baron Bowen. The Early Arabian NecropoUa of Ain Jawan. 
« Pre- Islamic and Early lalamic Site on the Persian Gulf. BAmSOK. Sup- 
pleinenury Studica, 7-9, New Haven, 1950. p. 40, fig. aiD. pp. 55. 64; 
W. F. Albright. The Chaldaean Inscriptionain Proto-Arabic Script, BAmSOK, 
128. iQ5a, p. 44: R. l^bkicher. The Arabia of Ibn Saud, New York. i 935 . 
P. 27. 

Note. The map ol Arabia (fig. 51s) was drawn from a model by 
IWh and Aahmann of the Inatitute for Geography of Innabruck Uni- 
versity. Information about eastern Arabis snd Bshrein was kindly furntahed 
hy W. E. Mulligan and G. Rents of the Research Center of the Arabian 
Americaii Oil Company in Bahrein. 

.Adolf Grohmann 
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ARABIAN PRE-ISLAMIC ART. From the beginning 
‘>1 historical times to the end of the 17th centu^ the Arabian 
peninsula was the scene of continuous artistic and cultural 
development. The phases of this development were relatively 
unified in general pattern but somewhat different in character 
irom those of the ancient Near East (see ASIA, west: ancient 
art). This is due, on the one hand, to the variety of influences 
Arabia, some of these in the later period being 
u Hellenistic origin (see Hellenistic art), and, on the other, 
0 the extension of this art into neighboring regions and its 
re ations with other areas outside the orbit of Near Eastern 
AR connections with East Africa, sec also Ethiopian 

T.) The natural boundary on the west, south, and cast is 
lin northern l^undary we may take an imaginary 

and along the Euphrates as far as the heights of Sura 

rougUy the ancient Roman outer limes 
b of Palmyra to ancient Bostn, Philadelphia, al-Qaatal, 


Adnih, and eyetitually Elath (Aila, near 'Aqaba) on the Gulf of 
'Aqaba. The citiea of Palmym and Petra, which belong artistically 
to the Sym-Palestinian area, will not be dealt with here. 

The pre-lslamic art and architecture of Arabia may be 
categorized according to three geographical sectors: northwestern 
Arabia, southwestern Arabia, and eastern Arabia. Because of 
limited and fragmentary documentation, the analytical approach 
has sometimes been found necessary in this discussion. 

Summary. Northwestern Arabia (col. 538): Architecturg; Seulp^ 
turg. ^uthwestern Arabia (col. 541): ArchttecUirg: a, Tgekmgue; 
6. Rgligtous architecture; Sculpture; Minor artt. Eastern Arabia 
(col. 561). 

Northwestern Arabia. Architecture. The area is distin- 
guished by its interesting examples of the Horaano-Nabataean 
style. The best preserved of these is a temple situated in the 
center of the Jebel Rdm plateau and dating from the middle 
of the 2d century. It consists of a rectangular hall (42 ft., 

8 in. y 36 ft., i in.) open to the cast, with a cella (16 ft., 2% 
in. y 13 ft., 5 in.) whose floor is 27 in. higher than the rest 
of the temple. The hall is c^nclosed by a with engaged 
columns and there are rnom.^ v>n three sides of the rectangle: 
two to the Hourh and north and two to the cast, separated by 
a passage, as well as another room that originally acboined the 
door. In two of the vomers are staircases, built round a 
squaie pier, which led to a second story (pig. 551). For greater 
strength the foundation walls were bound together with beams 
and joists. Inside, the columns and walls are stuccoed, the 
columns being fluted and the walls covered with a thick layer 
of banded polychromy. In the spaces between the engaged 
columns is a series of elongated rectangles covered with leaf 
ornamentation, each framed at the base by ovals forming a 
garland pattern. On the inner side of the north wall there 
is an altar and a bitil — a stone cube placed on a plinth and 
surmounted by a comice. There was a votive altar near one 
of the staircases and, a few yards farther on, a larger altar, for 
libations or sacrifices, bearing a Latin inscription. The temple 
was probably dedicated to the great goddess Allat, later called 
Allat of Iram (cf. R. Savignac, Le sanctuaire d'Allat k Iram, 
RBib, XLl, 1932, p. 581 flf. and XLIII, 1934, p. 572 ff.; R. Sa- 
vignac and G. Horsfield, Le temple de Ramm, RB16, XLIV, 
i 935 f PP* 245-78). Her coarsely worked 6#ff/, with the features 
of the face merely suggested, is still preserved; the torso rests 
on a socle with the horns of the crescent moon faintly chiseled 
on the sides. This representation is found also at MadA'in SAlih. 

Situated more to the south but still in the Nabataean sphere 
of influence are two temples built on a much simpler plan. 
The one known today aa Qaar (^urayyim Sa'Id lies south of 
the port of Wejh. It has a square plan 26 ft. on a aide, with 
the entrance, on the northeast side, flanked by two round 
pillars. In the center is a square colonnade, or tetrastyle, of 
four round pillars on each side, reminiscent of classical buildings 
(cf. R. F, Burton, The Land of Midian Revitited^ I, London, 
1879, p. 103, with plan; A. Kammerer, Petra et la Nahathte, I, 
Pans, 1929, p. 202, fig. 11; H. St.J. Philby, The Land of 
Midian, The Middle East yotimal^ IX, 1955, p. 127). The badly 
damaged temple of Ruwftfa (built a.d. 166-69) has a rectangular 
ground plan and a cistern in front of the entrance on the right-hand 
shorter side (cf. A. MusiJ, The Northern He^dz, pp. 184-5, 
291, and figs. 70-72 with plan on p. 188). 

The necropolis of ancient Midian (el-Bed) in Mugayyir 
Shu'ayb, west-southwest of HawrS, is of special interest, A. Mu- 
sil (op. cit., p. 1 13, fig. 43) has reproduced the entrance to one 
of these tombs hewn in the limestone rocks; the remarkable 
doorway, curved out of the rock in imitation of the fa9ade of 
a house, leads into a great chamber with tomb nichvR in the 
walk and floor (fig. 542)- The capitak of the two pillars 
arc in a style midway between tliat of the Etruscan capitak 
of Cerveteri (cf. £. and R. Wurz, Die Entstehung der Sftulen- 
basen des Altertums unter Bertickaichtigung verwandter Ka- 
pitelle, Z. far Geschkhte der Arch., suppl. 15. igzs* p. 83, 
fig. 2x4) and the so-called '*palmette’' style from Cyprus (4^. 
G. Rawlinson, History cf Phoenicia, London, 1889, fig. p. xyx), 
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which in turn is closely related to the Phoenician palmette 
found in a piece of inlaid ivory from Nimrud (cf. H. Frankfort, 
The Art and Architecture cf the Ancient Orient^ Harmondswordi, 
I954» pi* >7^) is of an earlier type, appearing on the 
columns of the canopy in Nabupaliddin's building inscription 
of 870 B.C. (Frankfort, op. cit., pi. zai). The capitals of the 
Phoenician stele (G. Rawlinson, op. cit., pi. 14a) are closer 
in style to the normal forms of the Ionic capital, as at Delphi 
(Frankfort, op. cit., p. 225, fig. 115) and in the Temple of 
Athena at Priene (F. von Luschan, Entstehung und Herkunft 
der jonischen Silule, Der AUe Orient, XIll, 4, 1912, p. 7, fig. 1); 
and these forms are echoed in the Nabataean temple of Gerasa 


sedtmd group are characteriaed by a grooved architrave of 
Egyptian ty^ on the ends of which are astragals supporting 
jan^ crenelations resembling two flights of steps fidiig one 
another. In the so-called **proto-Hejri*’ tomb, a combinstion 
of both types has been attempted (e.g., in Bio, a.d. 34); thus 
further subdivisions are possible, according to the various dec- 
orations over the entrance ~ Greek pediments, frieses with 
glyphs and metopes (e.g., A5, a.d. 31), even dwarf pilasters 
inserted below the grooving (F4, a.d. 63*-64). In diese tombs 
a very distinctive architectonic element, Ae capital, makes 
its first appearance. Here we are obviously dealing with sn 
original Nabataean creation, which was to replace the earlier 



Pre-]tlimic Arabia: Cultural areas and the spread of outaide influences. (^ 4 ) Arabia in about 400 B.c,: (i) Aramaic cultures (Nabataeans, LihysnitcR), 
(2) South Arabian cultures (Minacana, Sabaeans, Himyaritea). (B) Arabia in about a.d. 300: (i) Graco-Roman culture: (2) South Arabian culture 
under Greco*Roman influence: (3) area under Iranian influence. (O Arabia in the tlh century; (1) Bytantine culture (Gataanida in the Oamascui 
region): (2) Area under Iranian influence (l^khmidt in the Hire resion): (3) area sf mixed Bysantine and Iranian influence (kingdom of Kinds). 
(4) area of Ethiopian influence (Himyaritea). 


(Jerash) from the middle of the 2d century (cf. RBib, XLIX, 
1940, pi. IV, f). Capitals similar to those noted at Midian 
are also to be found in the Temple of Athena Polias (340 b.c.) 
at Priene and in the Temple of Apollo at Didyma, near Miletos 
(Alexandrian period). Since all these buildings were built about 
three centuries earlier than the tomb facades of Midian, the 
capitals of the latter represent a kind of conservatism that may 
be explained by the local lingering of earlier forms (cf. J. Durm, 
Die ^ukunst der Griechen, Handbuch der Arch., II, 1, Darm- 
stadt, 1881, pp. 189, 191). The interesting pattern on the 
architrave is reminiscent of the Ionic volute pattern of the 
architrave of Kharibet Medeybi* in Transjordan (RBib,, XLV, 
2936, pi. VIII, 5) but is rather to be related to Phoenician 
tradition (cf. Durm, op. cit., p. 159). 

^Although knowledge of this type of tomb is essential to an 
understanding of the development of architecture in northwest 
Arabia, it is of secondary importance compared to the great 
necropolis of Hcjrfl, whose monuments date from a.d. 1 to 75. 
The interior of these sepulchers usually consists of a chamber 
with tomb niches in the walls and floor, such as we know 
from Petra and Midian. What is interesting here architecturally 
is the outer wall, usually an imitation of the facade of a Hel- 
lenistic dwelling, the lintel over its entrance sometimes having 
figure decoration. Jaussen and Savignac (Mission archMogique 
en Arabic, I, p. 307 ff.) have divided these tombs roughly into 
two groups, those with crenelated coping along the top and 
those surmounted by a step motif; and O. Puchstein has made 
a further chronological subdivision. The earliest type of these 
mausoleums is probably the pylon tomb with crenelated coping, 
such as we have already noted in a simpler form in the Midian 
necropolis and shall find again in that at HejrA (e.g., Eg according 
to the Jaussen- Savignac numhering), where it is rounded off 
on top with an extra row of crenelations. I^ter the lintel itself 
was enriched with figured decorations of various kinds, such 
as two confronted animals separated by a rosette, or an arch 
above the door with vases as acrotcria. Mausoleums of the 


simple plinth with its wavy fluting or its aides tapering toward 
the base (cf. Jaussen and Savignac, op. cit., I, p. 306, fig. 115* 
P> 3^71 IIr* 194)* The stone swells in a curious convex curve 
on both sides above the echinus, probably to suggest an acanthus 
leaf fanned by the wind; this recurs on other capitals (Jsusoen 
and Savignac, op. cit., I, p. 37, figs. 151, 152, p. 339, fig. i54. 
p. 351, fig. 165, II, p. 96, fig. 39). The sepulchers in which 
this type of capital occurs were built between a.d. 35 and 75' 
The rough acanthus-leaf capital seems to have taken the place 
of the fluted tapering capital, as in tomb B6, a.d. z (Jaussen 
and Savignac, op. dt., 11 , p. 86, fig. 30) (Ptc. 545)> 
forms of capital have a curiously baroque quality and show 
that the Nabataean stonemasons were fiilly capable of producing 
original forms. 

Sculpture, No sculptures in the round of the Nabatoean 
period seem to have come down to us. On the other hand, 
Bcvcral statues from the Lihyanite era, all from Khereyhe 
(cl-*Ula), have been wholly or partially preserved. A tono 
obviously influenced by Egyptian sculpture was studied by 
J. Euting and has since been reproduced by D. H. MUlIcr 
(Epigraphische Denkmdler am Arabien, pi. XII, 2ab); Jaussen 
and Savignac have reproduced (op. cit., II, pis. XJCVIII-XXXI) 
two larger-than-life-size statues, probably representing Lihyanite 
kings, now in the Istanbul Museum, and also the lower 
of a similar sutue Ooc. cit., pi. XXXII, i); and W. Caskcl has 
reproduced (Libyan und Lihyanisehe, fig. 3, facing p 5 ^) 
of the many male heads from Dedan. The two huge statues 
reproduced by Jaussen and Savignac seem to date back to we 
lit century and show undeniable Egyptian influence. They 
have been ascribed to a Nabataean artist, trained by an EgyP*|®" 
sculptor, who did portraits in Egyptian style for the Ptolemies. 
An example of coarse, completely provincial work is providec 
by two seated lions guarding tomb monument Ai (Jaussen 
and Savignac, op. cit., Ill, pi. XXXV); they 
back to late Lihyanite times and are undoubtedly copied tro 
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two lions on tho Minaotn tomb Aa (Jausten and Savignac, 
Z cit.. in. P*- XXXIV. II. pp. 71 . 7 »). EquaUy coarsely 
worked is the relief to the right of the entrance to the simple 
rock-cut temple of Jebel Ethlib. This relief, badly weathered, 
is carved out of the living rock and represents a human figure 
with raised arms (Jaussen and Savigtiac. op. cit.. I, p. 411, 
fig. 201, p* 4>3i ^3). probably intended as the figure of a 

god; there is a parallel representation at Rkm^ 

So far no monuments of a genuine Nabataean character 
have been discovered in the Hejaz. for both the Ruwftfa temple 
and the temple of Qasr Qurayyim Sa*!d are Greco-Roman, 
as IS, for example, the Nabataean temple at Jerash in Tran^ordan 
(c8. A.D. 150). But in the Hejaz there are some interesting 
tombs worked in the rock which really belong to the realm of 
sculpture. The Nabataean inscriptions on these tombs reveal 
tlie names of many of the families of stonemasons who worked 
on the necropolises; all are Nabataean names. The dominating 
influence of the great neighboring cultures along the Nile and 
the Euphrates might at first appear to account for these tomb 
facades; but further ctaroination reveals that this is not true. 
Here, too, there is the grooving so characteristic of Egyptian 
art, but it is shallower and more Greek in profile. The Na- 
bataean masons also used the idem of the Egyptian pylon but 
ciiil not attempt to copy it exactly. The step motif, which is 
common to both main groups of the HejrS tombs, was not 
derived directly from Mesopotamia, where it originated, but 
from the later forms developed in Syria and Phoenicia. The 
firetk influence, however, seems to have been more direct 
in tlie triangular pediment and the figured decoration of the 
tnglyphs and metopes in the frieze over the architrave. The 
QicH H& a whole shows a style bom of a fusion of classical and 
Oriental forms (cf. R. Dussaud, Syria, I, 1920, p. 167; W. Caskel, 
op. cit., pp. 56-8; Jaussen and Savignac, op. cit., I, pp. 392 ff., 
405 fT.; II, pp. 78 ff., 83-96; A. Kammerer, op. cit., pp. 222-30, 
469-93, 507-10; O. Puohstein, Die nabatiischen Grabfassaden, 
JdJ, XXV, 1910, Anzeiger, pp. 3“46). 

Soitthwestbrn Arabia. In contrast to northwestern Arabia, 
where monuments of artistic interest appear, so to speak, only 
sporadically, southern Arabia is full of ruins and provides an 
almost continuous chronological series of varied works of art. 
Strabo (XVI, 778, 19) and Diodorus {Bibliotheca Hutorica, 111 , 
47i 6-7) praise the domestic implements of beautifully wrought 
gold and silver. None of these has been preserved; nor are 
there any remains of columns overlaid with gold and silver, 
capitals adorned with silver reliefs, or doors and roofs covered 
with gold ornamentation and inlaid with ivory, as in the more 
splendid private houses. But the bronzes and other sculptures 
tliat have come down to us demonstrate the achievements of 
the artists of southern Arabia. These, with the architectural 
achievements of these people, cannot but excite our admiration. 
Besides, what we now have is very little in comparison to what 
has been irreparably lost through natural disasters, wars, and, 
not the least damaging, senseless vandalism. Much may yet 
remain to be discovered by archaeologists when conditions 
beconie more favonble. Clearly, under present circumstances 
an account of the archaeology of ancient southern Arabia can 
be only provisional and sketchy. 

Architecture, a. Technique. In the rock masses of the southern 
Arabian plateau there is excellent building material (granite, 
gneiss, basalt, sandstone, limestone, marble, and alabaster) with- 
|>ut which large monoU^c blocks and columns would not have 
wn possible. Occasionally, material must have been brought 
rnni afar; Qamkwu. for example, was built from stone quarried 
.11 miles west of the dty, and the marble for the temple of 
habwa was brought from the high plateau about 30 miles 
casusoutheast of the town in spite of far greater transport 
I icultica. In addition, the forests that provided timber for 
^ necessary wooden buildings and for strengthening the walls 
^ iitonc stnicturcs with planks, crossbeams, and pilework were, 
Agatharchides {De Mari Erythraeo, 97) and Strabo 
It Xu/ Itigrams saw such woods 

Masila in Hadhramaut; cf. GJ, LXXXVIII, 1936, 


p. 348). We have already encountered this method of building 
in the temple at Rim; it was used also in the Ka^ba at Mecca. 
Various hulding inscriptions (cf. Rdp. d*Ep, Sdmitique, 2774, 
^7831 2942# 3869 and inscription 43 found by the Austrian 
expedition of 1899) refer to the combined use of wood and 
stone. Sun-dried brick was used then, as it is today, as well 
as stone (Rdp. d*Ep. Srinitique. 2687). 

Many of the walls consist of an outer and an inner facing 
with the space between filled with rubble and mortar; the 



two facings thus separated are held together by crossbeams 
(o.g., at el-Huqqa, Haram Bilqls, and Naqab el-liajar). The 
disadvantage of this method of construction is that the facings 
are not securely joined, with the result that in many cases one 
of them has caved in (cf. C. Ratl\jen8 and H. von Wissmann. 
Vorulamische AUertOmer, p. 71). The stones were held together 
customarily by very strong and durable mortar resembling 
cement, sometimes by plaster, and occasionally by asphalt (cf. 
Rdp. d*Ep. Sdmitique, 3050). 

Coarse constructions built of piled-up stones joined and 
covered with mortar have also been found (e.g., in GaybOn; 
Gy, LXXXVIII, 1936, bottom pi. facing p. 533), but the city 
walls and the temples were as a rule built of well-cut blocks, 
often of remarkable size and fitting perfectly into one another 
without cement. For greater cohesion, lead rods were run 
through aligned holes in the blocks, as in the walls of the dam 
at Marib. These blocks often have decorations {anathyrosis) at 
the edges such as were already in use in the 8th century b.c. 
in the AwwSm temple at Marib, in the temple of the west 
gate of Ma* In (M. Tswflq, pi. VII. fig. 9), in the dty walla 
of MaMn (Tawfiq, op. cit., pla. 17-21, figs. 30-38), and in the 
ruins of Im'adiy^^a {Ant., XIII, 1939, p. 134)* C. Ratteens 
reproduces {Sahaeica, I, p. 6a, fig. 43) a block of this type 
from Hiisn Gaymfln with a protruding lower edge. In Palestine 
such blocks are to be found in the dty wall of Samaria (9th 
cent. B.C.). in the outer wall of the temple at Jerusalem, and 
in Phoenician buildings; this method of building may therefore 
have come to southern Arabia from Palestine. 

The walls of many buildings were made to slope slightly 
by one of two methods: by laying each course a little farther 
back than its predecessor (as at cl-Huqqa, Husn Gaymiin, and 
Yeha in Ethiopia), a technique known to the Assyrians and 
still being used in buildings of the early Islamic period (8th 
century) in eastern Syria, as, for example, in the dam at Harbaqa 
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near Qaar al-Hayr el-GarbI; or by beveling the atones with a 
chisel, as in the Egyptian maatabaa at Sill, Naqab el Hijar, 
and elsewhere. 

The builders were not content with simply coating the 
walls with plaster; they faced them with stone slabs so that 




they appeared to be built of square blocks decorated at the 
edges, as in the temple of el-Huqqa and at Marib; such blocks 
were in fact often used in this way (e.g., in Gaymftn; Rathjens, 
op. cit., 1 , p. 8i, figs. 82-5). Painted stucco was also used on 
walls, for example, in the temple of el-Huqqa, where orna- 
mentation is curious and was probably intended as a stylized 
re)>resentation of the palmettc that appears not only in potsherds 
from Mycenae and in late Mycenaean vases but also in the 
sacred tree of the Phoenicians. Sometimes the floor, too, is 
overlaid with painted stucco, as in the temple of Shabwa. 

Even the earliest buildings are decorated with figurative 
or purely ornamental designs. In the Temple of Almaqah at 
Sirwfih, the walls were finished off at the top with a fneze 
of ibex heads surmounting the letter H (b) (cf. A. Fakhry, An 
Archaeological Journey to Yemen^ III, pi. Ill); and H. Y. Nftm! 
has found similar friezes in Marib and in the museum at San*a. 
Ibex heads of a more stylized nature appear on a building stone 
in Husn Gaymftn (Ratl\jens, c^. cit., 1 , p. 71, fig. 66), and there 
is also a long fragment of a frieze from Gaymftn with a pattern 
of a vine and clusters of grapes framed by a meander (Rathjens, 
op. cit., p. 70, fig. 64). Usually this type of frieze is more simply 
decorated; thus in the temple frieze at el-Huqqa there is an 
indented design of steps; another freestone from the same 
place has a niche of four steps with a sprig pattern (Ratl^ens 
and Von Wissmann, op. cit., p. 51, figs. 17, 19); and a fragment 
of a frieze from Shibftm (KawkabAn) has the favorite dentil motif 
(Rathjens, op. cit., 1, p. 103, fig. in). The design on this 
fragment is obviously connected with the method used for 


wood paneling, which is also known to us from Etruscan and 
early Greek wooden buildings. It was especially suited for 
friezes, because, as A. Wotschitzki has shown (Dorics, Amcmn- 
Festgeite, Innsbruck, 1953, pp. 172-7 and fig. ib), the triglyph 
of the Doric frieze was in Greek architecture originally intended 
to hide the ends of the rafters. 

Often several motifs are combined in one pattern, as in an 
architectural detail in GaymAn consisting of a series of horizontal 
grooves cut to resemble a wall of squared stones and, to the 
right and left, pairs of false doors and false niches separated 
by more grooves above. Niml found a similar example in the 
museum at San*a (cf. also Rathjens, op. cit., 1 , p. 68, fig. 62, 
p. 69, fig. 63). A curious stone from Husn Gaymftn has a vertical 
dotted pilaster and a limestone frieze covered with a deaij^ 
of waving tendrils in stucco (Rathjens, op. cit., p. 71, fig. 85, 
2nd p. 34, fig. 29). Other architectural components, such m 
steps and window frames, often show the excellent craftunanahip 
of experienced masons. 

The technique of covering parts of the walls with sheets 
of bronze, exemplified in the lesser temple of Haram Bilqis 
in Marib, was taken from Egyptian temples (e.g., in the 
Rameseum at Thebes, in the Temple of Ramses HI at Me- 
dfnet Habu, and in the Temple of Ammon at Kamak). 

The shape of the piers and columns in ancient southern 
Arabian buildings is especially characteristic. The earlier 
ones are invariably monoliths 10 ft., 6 in. to 29 ft., 6 in. in 
height, square or rectangular in crOM aaclion, and unoma- 
mented, as at Ma'in, Sirwflh (ei»KharHM)t Marib (Haram, 8th 
cent. B.C.; cf. Fakhry, op» cit, III, pk DC, XIV, XXXIV, 
LVIl,LIX),andKaritaaAliiBttiiopia. are reminiscent of the 

piers of the funerary temple of Khafre in Giza and the tomb 
of Ti in Saqqara. In Ma*In some eflfort was made to relieve the 
rigidity of the blank surface by decorating the edges and boring 
small holes in a pattern down the middle of each side (cf. 
Tawflq, op. cit, pi. Vll). The column that E. Glaser saw 
on the Meydan near Marib (pig. 545) is a development of 
this monolithic pillar with a four-cornered plinth placed on 
top and beveled toward the shaft of the column. An unusual 
form of this is to be found in the temples of al-Belld and Rub&t 
(Dhofilr), with the comers rectangular or concave and capital 
like inverted step pyramids, recalling similar columns in Adulis, 
Aksum, and Koloe. From this, after the comers were made 
to slope, came the octagonal columns in the temples of .Sirwah 
(Arhab), el-Huqqa, cl-’Erreyn, Beyt Gufr, Shib&m (Kawkab 4 o). 
and others. This type of column was common for about four 
centuries following the zd century B.c. (cf. Fakhry, op. cii. 
1 , P- 5I1 fig- 19II. IH» pis- XIX, XXB), but It is very old and 
in Egypt, for example, is found in the 'Fcmple of Mentuhotep 
as early as 2100- 2000 B.c. (The Biblical Archaeologist, XV, X 95 ^» 
pL X). From a further sloping-off of the comcra came the 
fluted, i6-8ided column, which gives the effect of a round 
column. Examples of this are to be seen in the temples of 
Sin^'Sh (Arhab), Mcdlnet Tulqum, Yeha in Ethiopia, and else- 
where. Again, paralleb can be drawn with Egyptian piers (Beni 
Haaan, Middle Kingdom, 12th Dynasty). 

The capital was adapted to the dumgea in the shaft of the 
column. In the monolithic quadrangular columns of Sirwfth 
(el-Khaiiba, 8th cent. B.c.) it consists of an elongated cube 
with a square peg on top which fitted into the 
above (fig. 545). Each side of the cube is divided into five 
sections. The first section has three grooves running across it, 
the second and fourth have sharply projecting dmticulstion, 
and the third and fifth arc blank (cf. Fakhry, op. cit., I, P- 5 ** 
fig. 19A, III, pi. XXA). The projecting denticulation is reW" 
iniscent of the slate slabs jutting out from dwelling houses m 
Asir and may, like them, have served originally as protection 
against the heavy rainfall. They indiqite the existence of ^ 
earlier wooden construction. Equally early is the capiw 
consisting of several layers, originally plinths plsccd one above 
another and decreasing in size towaH the base like st^» 
intended merely to adjust the distance between ^ 
and the architrave (fig. 545). Such capitals have f 
been encountered in the palace of Minos in Crete (A. Bvw » 
The Palace qf Minos at Knonoi, Oxford, 193 ^» ^ 
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fig. 350 » P* *V 4 )» where ^ nud<Ue plinth of the three ntttve in chancter^ and later southern Arabian art, with its 
is denticulated. This step motif, technically justified m the obvious HeUenisthi influence. We should note here the excellent 
capital, may come either from Egypt (pyramid of Saqqara) or workmaniHp to be found, for example, in the marble column 

from Babylon (ziggimt, obeli^ of Shalmaneser III) and is from Shibim (Kawkabfin) now in the museum of San'a, The 

in any case widely difiEiised. being found on the stele of Yarhai capital, with its three rows of overhanging acanthus leaves 
in Palmyra (!• Starchy, Pahnyrt^ Pans, 195a. pi. XIV. i), on waving in the wind, is separated by a grooved echinus from 

Phoenician stelea (C/i 5 , I, i. pp* i 79 » * 9 ®)* temple of the fluted shaft, and the fluting is curved in the shape of a 

Paphos in Cyprus (from a coin in G. Rawhfiion, Hittciy of bow at the top and bottom of the shaft. Below the grooved 

Phoenicia, London, 1889, p. 145, fig. a), on columna in Imuaes toms is the base, consisting of a three-layered plinth of the 

of Hellenistic date at Dcloa, on Saaaanian capitals (C.Rawlinson, step-pyramid type decorated with rosettes in the middle and 

The Five Great Mofutreheoi of the Anctant Eatisrn World, 3^ a spiral pattern above and below. The importance of the acanthus 

ed.. London. 18731 IW* P* 3 *®» Bg. 100), in Persian fire altars leaf in this column approaches that of the same motif in the 



Typei of cspittlt. Left to right: Nsbatsean cspltil from t tomb near Hcjri (from Kammerer): pier and capiul near Marib (GUuer rtcomtruetion): cubic 
upiittl Hurmounted by plinth from Sirwah (rrdrmon from Fakkry), elevation and eection; capital with step plinth from Sirv^h (from GUuer); octaaonal 
column with capital turmountsd by plinth from el-Huqaa (from JRaihiem and Von Wiunumn, VoritlamitcHe AltertOmer, 


(M. Dieulafoy, L* Art antique de la Pane, Pant, 1884. 1 , p. 49, Corinthian capital and is strongly reminiscent of capitals of 

hg- 551 pi. ll)i and even in Delhi (H. Gluck and £. Diez, the middle and late Roman empire (ad-3d cent.). The con- 

Die Kvnst des hlam, PropyUUn Kumtgetchichte, ad ed., Berlin, ception of the three rows of acanthus leaves recalls the Assyrian 
1931, III, p. 335), to give only a few examples. The multi- volute tree, a stylized version of the palm tree (cf. h . von Luachan. 
layered capital is still used in central Arabia today, as can be Enutehung und Herkunft det jonischen S&ule, Der Alte Orient, 

seen, for example, in the columns of the mosque of Jubayl XIIl, 4. 191a, p. a3, fig, ai) which penetrated through Assyrian 

between cl-Arid and Jebel Tuwayq (cf. H. St.J. Philby, Arabia influence into southern Anatolia and can be seen, changed into 

(if the Wahabis f London, 1928, p. 74, fig. 1). The motif was the form of the acanthus, in Greek lekythoi of the 5th cent, 
also favored in the ancient art of southern Arabia; we find B.c. (cf. £. and R. Wurz, op. cit., p. 119, fig. 285a and b, p. lao, 
it in pedestals of three steps supporting altar steles (G. Ryckmans, figs. 286, 289). However, their immediate source seems to have 

Inscriptions Sud-Arabes, V, Le Musion, III, 1939, nos. 242, been capitals like those in the south thalamus in the Temple 

270b, pi. Ill, and p. 97). The number of superimposed plinths of Bel at Palm>Ta. The rosette motif, too, seems to have come 

varies from three to six. They are either left blank or have from this region (cf. D. Schlumberger, Les formes anciennes 

horizontal grooving or denticulation alternating with blank du chapiteau corinthien cn Syric, cn Palestine ct en Arabic, 

spaces as in the temples of el-Huqqa (fig. 545), Husn Cayman, Syria, XIV, 1933, pis. XXVIII, i, and XXXII, 2), NfimI also 
Beyt Gvjfr, and Marib; the transition to the octagonal shaft is found a similar capital in the museum at San*a, but here the 
elTccted by triangular wedge-shaped elements. two rosettes are replaced by a single rosette with spirals springing 

The change to the ao-called ‘*box capitaP’ was made by way from it at the sides, and there are only rudimentary veins 

of a kind of cube or parallelogram with indented ornamentation on the leaves (fio. 547). The shaft and base reproduced 

and horizontal grooving as at cl-Gerfis and H&z. We may by Ratl^cns (op. cit., I, p. 102, fig. 110) must have belonged 
Assume the existence of similar mottfa for the bases; in a base to a column of similar type. Here the transition to the torus 
from Marib (cf. Fakhry, op, dt,, I, p. 94, flg. 40, III, pi. 37) is made by a plinth with oval depressions carved diagonally 
there is a sort of shallow groove providing a transition from the in the stone and possibly intended as a rope pattern, whereas 

shaft of the column to die plinth, then a blank section with on the socle is s large eight-petaled rosette, which reappears 

denticulation at the bottom, and below this a series of glyphs, on a doorpost in el-Gerfta. The capital of the octagonal pier 
rounded off by imitation plinths sloping gently outward down which E. Glaser found built into the mosque of Menkat (see 
to ground level; the whole of this base is carved from one D. Nielsen, Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, I, 
«>ngle block. Copenhagen, 1927* P- is 8 , fig. 37 ) belongs to this group 

The ifi-sided columns giving the effect of being round, of Greco-Oriental capitals. In its acanthus leaves and the spiral 
such as A. Fakhry saw in Sirwfih and in the village of Marib. volutes between them, it recalls the jerash capitals (cf. Schlum- 

'Jbich occur in Axnran, Gaymfin. San'a. and cl-Gerfts (cf. berger, op. cit., pi. XXXVII, 3). but its prototype was more 

t'athjcns and Von Wiasmann. op. cit., p. 133, figs. 89. 90, probably a capital of the kind found in the tholos in Epidauros 

P photo laS; Rathjens, op. cit., I, p. 32, fig. a6, p. 67, (360-330 B.c.; cf. E. and R. Wurz, op. cit., p. 124, 293). 

: 59). show a succeatioii of blank surfaces and projecting The denticulation on the plinth is a free interpretation of the 

^nticulation on both base and capital. Two curiosities should Palmyra capitals on which it is modeled (cf. Schlumberger. 

be mentioned: a column with horizontal fluting on the op. cit., pi. XXIX, 1, 138 a.d., and XXXI. i, 67 a.d.). As the 
^ube capital from Huan GaymAn. and a quadrangular shaft with capital in all probability was brought fri>m the ruined Christian 
vertical slits like windows from ShibAm (KawkibAn) (Ravens, church at ZafAr, which had been built by Bishop Theoplului 

^ Tk ' fig. 60, p. 101, fig. 109). in 354. it can be dated with a fair degree of accuracy. Finally, 

ihcre is a ,trong oontraat between the design of such we should not forget to mention a capital from the Husn el-’Urr 
lumns as these of the earliest period, which is thoroughly in Hadhramaut. which, although reminiscent in its form of 
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the capitals on the Tripylon at Palmyra, shows Sassanian 
fiuence in its vignettes enclosing hunting scenes (now in the 
museum at Aden; cf. H. von Wissmann and M. Hdfner, Beiif 4 ge 
MUf kiitarmken Geagrapkie <Us vanslamitehen Arahtm, p. 138, 
fig. 17; A. Jamme, Pieces an^pignphiques sud«arabes d’Aden, 
Le Mus^on, LXIV, 1951, pp. 167-69 and pi. Vll). 

Constructions in which both wood and stone were used 
were referred to earlier. Admittedly in southern Arabia itself 
no direct architectural evidence for this appears to have been 


Marble column base and capital probably from Shib&rn <Kawkab&n). in 
the San'a Muaeiim. Diameter of column abaft about 10 in. (redrawn 
from Rathjem, Kulturdie Einfliisse in SUdtoeitarabien, 


discovered, but the colossal steles of pre-Christian Aksum must 
have been built by southern Arabian colonists, and there are 
other signs that this technique was also used in southern Arabia 
itself, perhaps leas in temple architecture than in that of palaces, 
fortresses, and private houses. The wall is constructed in sep- 
arlte sections, on each side of which are laid joists piercing 
the walb and dovetailed into the beams so that they grip them 
in the manner of anchors. Thus the ends of the jobts, called 
**monkey heads," protrude from the wall and produce a dec- 
orative effect. Thb technique was known to the ancient Cretans 
(cf. Evans, op. cit., HI, p. 325, fig. ai6, p. 342, fig. 227; H.T. 
Bossert, Altkreta^ Berlin, 1937, p. 150, figs. XIX, XXIV) 
and b also shown in a representation of a budding on a gold 
plate from Volos (lolkos in Thessaly; cf. Bossert, op. dt., 
fig. 188, pi. XCV). It was practiced in Lycia (cf. Durm, op. 
cit., p. 15, fig. 8), where it persists today, in Asia Minor (e.g., 
at Zin9irli), in northern Syria (Palace of Niqmepa at Alalakh, 
end of the 16th cent. B.C.), and in Tell Halaf (15th- 14th cent. 
B.C.; cf. Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 145, 169, and fig. 81; R. Nau- 
mann, Architektur KUinatienSj Tubingen, 1955, p. 91, fig. 75, 
P- 99 » fis- ^ 5 )- If in this connection we consider the giant 
stele of Aksum, which b about 108 ft. high and represents a 
building of 13 stories, we shall find an obvious similarity to 
the technique just described. The double rows of dbks rep- 
resent the "monkey heads." D. Krenker {Deutsche Aksum- 
Expedition, Berlin, II, 1913, p. 30) assigns them to the zst to 
the 4th centuries. But the technique must be older, as it b 


connected with the andent southern Arabian method of building 
multbtoried edifices, already referred to, which must then have 
passed to East Africa, where it was still being used in the Middle 
Ages for church building; even the church erected by the 
Ethiopian viceroy Abraha in San*a was built in thb fashion. 
That this technique was also known in southern Arabb u 
shown by the decorated stone girder heads on several houses in 
Shibftm (Kawkabfln) (cf. Rathjens, op. dt., I, p. 104, fig. 113) 
Unfortunately these "monkey heads" cannot be ^ted with 
certainty; they are dearly pre-Islamic, however. 

The giant stele at Aksum also has striking afiSnities with 
a small incense altar now in the Kunsthbtorbehes Museum, 
Vienna, which, as is clear from a comparison with Ethiopisn 
palaces (e.g.. Ends M!kA ’61 in Aksum; cf. Krenker, op. dt., 
II, p. 109, 247), b modded on a palace with projecting 

wings; the same architectonic form is also to be seen in the 
Fortress of Saul at Tell el-FQl, three miles north of Jerusalem 
(ca. 1620-1000 B.C.; cf. W. F. Albright, The Archaeology oj 
Palestine, Harmondsworth, 1949, pp. 120, 121, fig. 30). This 
small altar, too, suggests that both wood and stone were used 
in contemporary buildings; the ends of the crossbeams here 
protrude above and below the windows, as in the limestone 
model of a five-story tower of pylon type which came from 
SakhA and is now in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo (cat. 
no. 56352; about 30 in high, 9V1 in. long, and 5 Vi in. thick). 
The combination of wood and stone and the construction of 
multbtoried btiildings therefore appear to have been common 
to both southern Arabb and Egypt. An important passage in 
Strabo (XVI, 768) confirms Eratosthenes* statement that Sa- 
baean houses resembled Egyptian ones in the dovetailing of 
the crossbeams. 

Two representations of palaces, or possibly dwelling houses, 
should also be considered in this connection. A. Fakhry dis- 
covered one of them on two blocks of atone in the ruined 
part of Marib (cf. Fakhr>S op- cit., 1, p. 12, fig. 81, III, pi. 
XLIIIA), and the other occurs in a relief in the Ottoman 
Museum in Istanbul. The former shows a fa9ade consiatinR 
of a central section with a high, doubly recessed doorway, 
and to the right and left of this doorway deep twofold niches, 
each with four window openings. Thb central section is topped 
by a plain comice above which is an ornamentation in the 
shape of a double hourglass laid horizontally. On either side 
of thb central section b a two-story tower, the divbion between 
the stories being indicated by a horizontal groove; the trian- 
gular roof is adorned with horns and surmounted by an orna- 
ment like a crown. The Istanbul relief (pl. 330) shows a 
double version of this kind of palace fa9ade. The partitiomni; 
of the walb for effect by means of projecting maionry recalls 
the use of the same technique in the "White Temple*' of 
Uruk (Warka) in Mesopotamia (ca. 3100 b.c.; cf. V. G. Childe, 
New Light on the Most Ancient East, London, 1952, p. 126, 
fig. 63) and also in the fa9ade of the palace of Wuswfls (cf. 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-GeseHsdu^t, no, Sh 
pl. facing p. 60). lib technique must som^ow have sprung 
from thb source and was perhaps assimibted with the other 
cultural acquisitions made in southern Babylonb by the Arabs 
of the sou^ and brought to Yemen from their earlier settle- 
ments, perhaps those on the Persian Gulf. The only palace 
in southern Arabia of which anything remains, a pabce in the 
ruins of el-UkhdOd, has thb kind of projecting masonry on 
the north and south walls, as in the relief at Istanbul. Obviously 
the origin of the technique lies in ancient buildings of brick 
for which, as in predyiwstic Egypt, stone had been substituted. 

6. Religious arehitectufe. The temples of southern Arabia 
are of great importance. According to ground plan, they may 
be divided into four classes: (i) rectangular: Ma*In (Qandwu), 
SirwAh (Arhab), el-Huqqa, Riyim, Marib (el-Amaid), Sirwa 
(el-Khariba, the two snull temples), Ma*ber, Husn ’ 

Shabwa, and Hureidha in Hadhramaut, al-Belld and Rll 
in Dhofkr, and Ycha in Eritrea; (2) aquare: OaybOn; (3) 
gular with one of the short sides ending in an AP®*; 
(el-Khariba); (4) elliptical: Marib (Haram Bilqis), el-MesiU » 
and QerAsa in Hadhramaut. 
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The earliest relatively well preserved example of a rectan- 
ffular temple is die so-called '*Ras£m'’ temple of the Minaeon 
peri^» ^ el^Mikrib (pl. 325; no. 551), dedicated 
to the god Athar and situated a little less than half a mile 
northeast of the eastern gate of the ancient city of QamAwu 
(Ma*In). Like the temples of Harim and GaybOn it seems to 
have been erected on an artificial mound in ihe plain. The 
rectangular outer wall has two openings (Tawflq’s plan shows 
only the western one). The main entrance, on the west side, 
leads to the sanctuary first by way of a prostyle fohned by four 
granite columns 10 ft., 8 in. high and about x ft., 7 in. thick 
supporting an architrave 14 ft., 9 in. high, and then through 
an opening xo ft., 6 in. high between two pairs of square piers 
of pink granite (one standing 4 ft., 11 in. behind the other); 
these pillars are about 7 ft., 4 in. high and x ft., 4 in. thic^ 
and are surmounted by an architrave. The prostyle and the 
sanctuary entrance 6 ft. beyond it to the east support long 
parallel granite girders that form a roof sloping down from 
the tetrastyle to the east. It was evidently designed to withstand 
severe storms. Some of fta features are unique in southern Arabia. 
The prostyle architrave adds 2 in. to the height of the piers, 
which are 2 ft., 3Vf in. apart. The pairs of columns in the 
entrance to the sanctuary are about 40 in. apart. The colonnade 
m the sanctuary itself consists of six quadrangular piers ranged 
along the side walls, three on either side; four are of limestone, 
one of sandstone, and one of pink granite. There is no trace 
of B roof, so the sanctuary may well have been open to the 
sky unless it viras roofed in with rafters. From it a second 
door leads into the open. The ornamentation incised in low 
relief on the soffit of the sanctuary entrance and on one of the 
piers is of interest. On the soffit, for example, we see a row 
of hve ibexes in rq>oae beneath eight rows of vipers intertwined 
with one another; the ibexes are followed by a zigzag frieze, 
then a row of wine jugs, and below these three dancing girls 
whose feet rest on another zigzag frieze. Below' this another 
row t)f five ibexea in repose completes the pattern. A similar 
design appears in the temple of Medinet el-Harim. At the 
top of the granite pier in the sanctuary are seven rings, below 
them five standing ibexes separated by a zigzag pattern from 
a second row of ibexes facing the spectator, which is in turn 
followed by another zigzag pattern. Beneath this is a row of 
spearheads, then another of standing ibexes, and finally at 
the bottom nine pairs of vipers intertwined with one another. 
I'hc design is excellent and shows the artist's complete mastery 
of the decorative element (the whole is reproduced by Taw'fiq. 
op. cit., p. 21 and pl. XV, fig. 25). The Minaeans greatly fa- 
vored rows of animals as a motif for wmll decoration. They 
are reminiscent of the series of ostriches and ibexes in the 
Minaean colony of el-'Uli (Jaussen and Savignac, op. cit., 
Ill, pl. XIX, 1, 2). The building as a whole aims at a massive, 
monumental effect and, according to the inscription on the 
architrave (E. Glaser, 1153; Rip. d*Ep. Sitmtigue, 2980), dates 
hack to the reign of the second Minaeaii king known to us, 
Khalkarib Siddlq (6th cent. B.C.). ^ 

A. Fakhry (op. cit., p. 151) has already drawn a comparison 
between these Minaean temples considered as a group and 
certain templw in Egypt, for example, the temple below the 
second pyr^d of Giza and the Temple of Osiris of Abydos; 
and there is no doubt that a similarity docs exist, especially 
m the use of massive monoliths. The division of space, however, 
completely different; in the prostyle we are reminded of 
me neolithic temple in the iith stratum in Jericho (cf. M. V. 

‘ eion Williami, Palestinian Temples, Iraq, XI, 19491 P« 77* 
R- I), but the three pairs of pillars in the sanctuary (cf. the 
va bn and the temple of RObit in Dhofir) recall both the pil- 
in the subterranean crypt in the palace at Knossos (A. Evans, 
n i *^* 1 ’ P* 4 ® 3 » ^ 9 ®) ^ temple at 

a atah m noxthem Palestine, dating back to the I4th-i3th 
fiff Sir ‘ Lods, Israel, London, 194S, p. 90 ff* 

Thr*^?v ’ Albright, op. cit., p. 90, fig. 13. P- * 04 )- 
thp t«nple on an artificial terrace is, as with 

Medinet el-Harim, derived from Babylonian 
buYiP "*‘^Wtecture; thus the ‘‘White Temple” of Uruk (Warka), 
about 3100 B.C., itanda on a terrace 4a ft., 8 in. high 


(cf. V. G. Childe, op. cit., p. 126, fig. 63). In spite of this the 
temple of Ma'In suggests an original and completely indigenous 
creation, an impression supported by the fine ornamentation 
on soffits and pillars (cf. Tawflq, pp. 15-23, fig. 27, p. 21, pis. 
II, III, XIV, figs. 22, 23, pl. XV, fig. 25; Fakhry, op. cit., I, 
pp. 149-51* fig- 105 on p. 149; III, pl. LIX). 

A second temple stood in the northern part of the Minaean 
capital. The outer wall, built of limestone blocks, is in the 
shape of an elongated rectangle oriented from west to east. 
The main entrance is in the west wall and leads into on open 
court bounded on the east by a bracket-shaped wall. Behind 
this, to the east again, is a second open court from which a 
narrow door in the northwest comer leads into the sanctuary, 
i^diich 18 23 X 16 ft. with an outer wall about 3 ft. thick. To 
the right of the sanctuary entrance stand six piers, which sup- 
port the stone slabs of the roof. Here too, there is a certain 
similarity to the neolithic temple at Jericho, but the prostyle 
is lacking (cf. Tawflq, op. cit., p. 12, pl. VIII, fig. ii, pl. IX, 
figs. 12, 13; Fakhry, op. cit., I, p. 148 and fig. 104). 

About a mile west of el-Hazm and 330 yd. northwest of 
the vilku^e of A 1 'All lies the Minaean temple of the old city 
of Harim; unfortunately it n now completely ruined except 
for one pier sttU standing at the entrance. The monumental 
gateway, a little more than 13 ft. high, lay to the west and led 
into a small antechamber, at the end of which a second gate 
led into a large court The granite pilasters in the gateway 
are richly chiseled, probably by the same artist who worked 
on the soffits and the pink granite pier in the Athar temple 
at Qamftwu. The left column is divided into two vertical 
panels, parallel to one another, and one horizontal panel. In 
the two vertical panels is a design of amphorae hanging from 
cords, and below these are round wine jugs and two dancing 
girls in rough-haired skirts and loose tunics recalling the cos- 
tume of Sumerian priest-kings and the princes of Mari as well 
as that of the great singer Ur-Nanshe (cf. A. Parrot, Les fouillcs 
de Mari, Huitiime campagne, Aiitomne, 1952. Syria, XXX, 
1953, pis. XXI-XXIII, XXV; middle of 3d millennium b.c,). 
Two crouching ibexes complete the design. The long panel 
on the right-hand column contains four intertwmed vipers and 
beneath them two ibexes in repose and is rounded off with 
two hands of zigzag (cf. Fakhrv, op. cit., 1 , pp. 143-44, figs. 
99, 100, 111 , pis LXII, LXIli). 

The next temple in this group, at SirwSh (Arhab, in Sa- 
baean territory) is a rectangular building about 27 paces long 
facing southeast (fig. 551). There are two entrances on 
the long sides (cf. Rathjens and Von Wissmann, op. cit., 
p. 67). The southeast w'all, 19 paces long, contains a niche 
3 ft,, 5 in. wide which corresponds to another niche on the 
inner side of the northwest wall. The rear half of the interior 
is taken up by the cella (consisting of a colonnade), whose 
outer wall juts forward to form a wide recess in the stone 
opposite the niche in the northwest wall; this recess was 
probably intended as a statue niche. The front half of the 
interior contains a basin surrounded by columns. Only two 
of these columns, both i6-sidcd and 10 ft., 6 in. high, are 
still standing, and the others, all octagonal, are lying on the 
ground nearby. Probably all formed part of a colonnaded haU 
with an open court in the middle, similar to the Roman atrium, 
The niche in the northwest w^^ll has been compared to the 
Islamic mihrab, and E. Diez (Die Kunst der islamiscken V&lker, 
Berlin, 1915, p. 8), as well as Rathjens and Von Wissmann 
(op. cit., p. 72), has seen the temple of SirwSh as the prototype 
of the mosque. It is doubtful whether this view can still be 
maintained today, after the discoveries in Dura-Europos; the 
plan is typically Sabaean, and one is tempted rather to compare 
these niches to the apsidal recess on the outside of the simetuary 
wall of the temple of Gezer (Tell el-Sftfl in Palestine; the recess 
here faces the outer court with the fountain in its center; cf. 
Lods, op. cit., p. 90, fig. 29). It is also possible to draw a par- 
allel with the niche in the outside wall on the south side of 
the Temple of Rameses III in B€th Shtn (Bethshean, Beisan, 
in Palestine; cf. Seton Williams, op. cit., p. 87, fig. 9, p. 88), 

The temple of el-Huqqa (3d-2d cent. B.c,; FIO. 551), 
dedicated to the sun goddess Dhat Ba'dan, has been studied 
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more scientifically than those previously discussed and even partly 
excavated; it lies 330 yd. south of the village on a small volcanic 
mound and is enclosed by a thick outer wall oriented east 
and west. The building consists of a paved court 40 x 40 ft. 
with a colonnade and rooms, now destroyed, built on to the 
north and south sides and connected by a passage. The sanctuary 
was undoubtedly the rectangular chiunber which adjoins the 
court on the west side. It measures about 40 x 16 Vi ft* and 
is a little more than 2 ft. above the level of the colonnaded 
court. A rectangular structure about 17 x ii ft., presumably 
a flight of steps with a platform at the top, led up to the sanctuary 
from the court. At the front of the temple and on both sides 


at Gerasa (Jerash) (built a.d. 150; cf. RBib, XLIX, 1940^ 
pi. IV, i), where a three-sided peristyle encloses the steps 
leading up to the sanctuary; here, too, there is a cistern inside 
the foundation wall and to the right of the entrance (cf. Rsth. 
Jens and Von Wtssmann, op. cit., pp. a7*-66, t68, figs. 5-10^ 
photos 13-ao, pp. 30-42, 61-^5). 

Too little has been preserved of the other temples in this 
group to enable us to estimate their archaeologi^ value in 
the same way. For example, only an entrance gateway of four 
columns vriitt bases projecting slightly forward remains of 
the temple of GaybOn (cf. Von Wissmann and HOfner, op. cit., 
p. 130 and fig. 14); the great temple of Shabwa (5th cent, b.c.), 



Temple plan 8 m nortliwcstcrn and aouthern Arabia. Left to right and top to bottom: Ram {from RBib, 1915). Qatr Qurayyim Sa'id (from Burton). 
'rcmple of Athar near Ma'ln (from Fakhry)', temple in the city of Ma'ln (from Fakhry)'. SirwSh (Arhab) (from a tketch by Glater)', eUHuqqa (/row 
Rathjens and Von Witsmann, Vonslamitche Altertiimer. /y/i). Yeha (from Krencker)', Great Temple of Sirw&h (from Fakhry). 


there was once a covered peristyle about 5 ft. wide and ap- 
proached from the temple court by two steps; on the top 
step were six columns, each about 12 ft. high, of the type 
described above. In the middle of the right half of the temple 
court is the mouth of a cistern about 46 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, 
and 12 ft. deep, whose interior is curved like a barrel; it runs 
underground due north beneath the right-hand part of the 
peristyle and the outbuildings adjoining it to the north. Its 
second mouth, therefore, lay outside the foundation wall of 
the enclosure. All the architectural fragments that have been 
found, such as columns, window cornices, friezes, waterspouts, 
and reliefs, show a good if not artistically very high standard 
of workmanship. The two editors of the excavation results 
have established a similarity between the temple of el-Huqqa 
and the colonnaded mosques of early Islamic architecture, of 
which the temple in question may be regarded as a forerunner 
(Rathjens and Von Wissmann, op. cit., pp. 72, 74), but they 
have expressed no opinion about its relationship to other 
temple types. It bears a certain likeness to the temple of 
SirwAh (Arhab) but a much greater one to the Nabataean temple 


probably once had a broad ramp leading up to it from the mam 
street of the city, on cither side of which, just in front of the 
tetrastyle portal, stood a socle (cf. R. A. B. Hamilton, GJ, 
C, 3, 1942, p. 1 13; H. St.J. Philby, GX XCII, 1938, PP* 

1 X I and facing pi.). 

More is known about the temple of Ychl (no. 55 Oi 
lies northeast of Aduwa on a small hill. It was probably 
built in the 5th century B.c.; it measures about 61 x 49 
In the center of the entrance fa9ade there is a recess in the 
wall about 23 Vi ft* deep and 16 ft. wide. The substructure 
was clearly escarped at intervals and had an outside itsircase; 
above it lay the ground floor (cella), with its polished wsllj 
and raised adytum, and the upper flofir. The upper P®^® 
the wall on top of the smooth sides of the cella is Isid abou 
8 ft. farther back; under the roof can still be seen the 
of wall decoration in the form of denticulated beam-ends tna 
once protruded from the wall, as at Haram Bilqls in ' 
The entrance front has two windows and the north 
waterapout in the ayth course, which indicates that there ww 
once a floor of some kind halfway up the building. The temp 
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must have been covered with a flat roof; the ceiling of the cella 
WBB supported by quadrangular columns, and the adytum was 
divided into three chambers to receive the ^tol oriwaot (cf. 
T. Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, London, 1893, 

' 136-42; D* Krenker, Deutsche AJuum^Expedition, Berlin, 
II. PP- 7B-84» figi. 165, 166; Ratlvens and Von Wiss- 
XX op. eit, PP. 68-70). 

The only square temple yet discovered in abuthem Arabia 
is the temple of Gaybfln, built on an artificial mound south 
of Meshed (Hadhramaut). Its sides are each 24 paces long, 
and it is oriented exactly according to the cardinal points of 
the compass. 

The temple known as eLKhariba, in the ancient capital of 
Sirwah, was photographed by A. Fakhry. It was dedicated 
to the moon god Alraaqah and is in the shape of an elongated 
rectangle with the main entrance probably in the west, where 
five monolithic pillars, presumably once part of a propylon, 
were found. There may have been a second entrance on the 
south side. To the east the wall is rounded off in the shape 
of an apse (Fio. 551)*. The whole building (the front sec- 
tion is, however, in a very bad state of preservation) shows 
the same technique as was used at Haram Bilqla in Marib; 
that is, there are two parallel facings of limestone blocks, well 
hewn, with the apace between them filled with rubble. Cross- 
walls keep the facings a certain distance apart. The outer 
wall, about 34 Vs ft. high, was decorated atwe the entrance 
with a frieze of ibex heads and around the doorcase with a 
double row of denticulation. The temple was built by Yada*-ll 
Dh&rih, the second Mukkarib of Saba’, in the early 8th cen- 
tury B.c. (cf. Fak^, op. cit., I, pp. 29-^3a; III, pis. II. IV, 
VI, VIII; Von Wissmann, op. cit., pp. 77-8). 

About 2 V', miles to the southeast of the present-day village 
of Marib is the oval temple dedicated to the god Aimaqah, 
now known as Haram (or Mahram) Bilqis and in inscriptionA 
called Awwfim (fig. 554). Its longitudinal axis (west-north- 
west to east-southeast) measures about 367 ft. and its 
latitudinal axis 246 ft. The elliptical wall is 13 Vi ft. thick and 
about 2Q ft. high and is composed of an outer and an inner 
facing of well-hewn limestone blocks from 4 ft., i in. to 4 ft., 
II in. in length; the space between these facings, which are 
held together by transverse courses, is filled with rubble. The 
wall is divided vertically into three sections of decreasing 
thickness, each section being aet 2 in. farther back than the 
preceding one. It was completed at the top by a double cor- 
nice of squared stones projecting from the wall as cubes and 
with a small space between, as in the great temple at Sirwfih. 
The oval outer wall is pierced by two entrances, the smaller, 
to the northwest, facing the city temple of Marib and, in 
A. Fakhry’s opinion, connected with it by a processional way 
and a bridge over the Wadi Dhenne. The main entrance, to 
the northeast, originally consisted of a propylon, perhaps sim- 
ilar to that at Ma'In, of which eight monolithic pillars about 
M ft. high arc still standing (pl. 325); but it was later converted 
into an atrium with a peristyle, now situated in front of these 
rnonoliths and containing a large threefold gate with two pylons 
calling into the peristyle, from which in turn a great door 
the elliptical temple proper. The peristyle is about 
78 /, ft. long and about 63 ft. wide and is built into the open 
ends of the oval wall. It is set with 32 almost square columns 
varying from about 16 to about 17V1 ft. in height; at the top 
of each column is a rectangular peg 3V* in, high which fitted 
e coluinn into the architrave above. These columns presum- 
® y carried a roof which waa also supported by the enclosure 
A The inner aide of this wall is adorned 

I n 64 recessed false windows with square apertures in them 
0 mutate gratings and denticulated cornices; the receaaea them- 
yea are also surmounted by dentils, and there arc similar 
ft ^ outer aide of the wall. A ledge about 105 

the ^ which votive oifferinga were once laid, runs along 
^ w«at walla, and in the northeast comer there arc 

i whi rooms and a flight of steps, probably added later, 

' flight ^ to the roof of the peristyle; a second 

1 ®topa to the left either gave access to the mezzanine 

I ™ to the top of the dooivpylon. On the eastern side 


of the oval tempk* stands a small quadrangular mausoleum 
measuring ao ft., 6 in. x 14 ft., 2 in. inaide and containing 
four quadrangular piers with capitals. Along the walls of the 
interior are several rows of tomb niches, and funeral chambers 
were sunk in die floor as well. The temple is surrounded by 
a necropolis of family vaults in the form of small aepulchers 
without windows or doors and with streets running between 
theni (cf. E. Glaser, Reiae nach MArib, Samndung E, Glaser, 
I, Vienna, pp. 41, 73 fT ; Fakhry, op. cit., I, pp. 89, 92, 
III, pl. XXXIV; W. F. Albright, The Excavation of the Temple 
of the Moon at MArib (Yemen), BAmSOR, no. 128, 1952, 
pp. 25-36, figs. 1-6; Rathjena and Von Wiaamann, op. cit., 



Plan of the largt* ellipticiil temple dedicated to Aimaqah (the so-called 
Aww&m temple) near Marib {from Albnuht). 


pp. 66-7, fig. 32; Von Wissmann and Hdfner, op. dt., p. 28, 
3; Von Wissmann, op. dt., pp. 77-8; Wendell Phillipa, 
Qataban and Sheba, pp. 203, 256, 264, figs, facing pp. 213, 
254. 256-7, 272). 

The oval shape of the temple has been connected (Rathjens 
and Von Wissmann, op. cit., p. 67; Von Wissmann, op. cit., 
p. 76; Von Wissmann and HOfner, op. cit., pp. 28-75) with 
the buildings of Zimbabwe, but this now seems improbable. 
It is rather to be linked with circular constructions in Ethiopia, 
for example, the Church of the Four Animals, or Enda lyasus, 
in Aksum (cf. T. von LUpke, Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, III, 
Berlin, 1913, figs. 175, 176, 178), and may perhaps be compared 
with round tholoi in Cyprus (e.g., Erimi, Iraq, VII, 1940, 
p. 77) or with the foundations of similar tombs found in Area A 
of the Bronze Age settlement (ca. 3000 B.c.) 3 miles north of 
Ankara (D. i^evket Aziz Kansu, Les fouilles d'Etiyoku^u [i 937 ]t 
Ankara, 1940, p. 30 and fig. 39). Reference might also be made 
to the oval dwellings of the middle Minoan period found in 
Crete (Evans, op. cit., I, p. 147, fig, 108; first half of the 2d 
millennium b.c.). There is certainly a striking parallel between 
the temple of AwwAm and the temple of al-*Ubtid in Babylonia, 
with its oval outer wall; this wall was built by King Shulgi 
of the 3d Sumerian dynasty; the temple is about 262 x 213 ft. 
The oval enclosure wall cl the temple of Khafiye, east of 
Baghdad, ofiera yet another parallel. In both cases the temple 
precincts are surrounded by one or two asymmetrical oval 
enclosure walls (cf. P. Delougaz, A Short Investigatiwin of the 
Temple at al-'Ubaid, Iraq, V, 1938, pp. i-ii and plan, p. 10). 
The Danish archaeological expedition discovered a similar and 
roughly contemporaneous temple structure at Barbar in Bah- 
rein, where a ramp leads up from the elliptical enclosure wall 
to ^e temple proper. This enclosure wall dates from about 
2500 B.C., as it is contemporaneous with Temple 11 (cf. Kml^ 
1956, PP* i 89 - 98 > P* 189* fig* P* 190, fig. 2). It may aho 
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to a considerable extent have suggested the plan at Haram 
Bilqis, as close connections between southern Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf must already have existed. The possibility of 
there having been similar contacts with Asia Minor should 
not be excluded; this would seem, indeed, to be indicated by 
the old southern Arabian place names Kana (in the Sabaean 
language, Qana*) and Adramytha (Hadhramaut), which we find 
on the Ionian coast, names whi<^ perhaps date back to an 
early enclave of southern Arabian colonists, similar, for example, 
to the Assyrian enclave of the ad millennium B.c. discovered 
in Kanesh near KUltepe (Cappadocia). Von Wissmann and 
Hdfner (op. cit., p. 109) have already drawn attention to these 
connections. 

The achievements of the southern Arabians in construc- 
tion of roads, fortifications, and waterworks do not come within 
the scope of this article. They have astonished even modern 
engineers and confirm the prevalent high opinion of the technical 
ability of this predominantly agricultural people. 

Sculpture, The works of the ancient south Arabians in the 
field of sculpture are not comparable to their architectural 
achievements. The Periplus Maris Erythraei (28, Geographi 
Graeci Mhtores, I, p. 279) informs us that statues (^v^pidvrcc) 
had been imported into Kana for the king, leaving one to 
suppose that, at least in the ist century B.C., the court’s demand 
for fine works of art was satisfied from abroad. In Palmyra 
also bronze statues were imported (cf. H. Seyrig, Antiquit^s 
syriennes, Syria, XX, 1939, p. 181). Until the mid«20th cen- 
tury there was reason to believe that works of Greek sculpture 
did not reach southern Arabia until the Roman imperial era; 
but the discovery of a bronze statue (ca. 515-510 b.c.) of a 
Spartan warrior in the ruins of Buraida at the mouth of the 
Wadi jerdin proves that Greek sculpture had in fact found 
its way into southern Arabia very early (cf. J. Beazley, BSA, 
XL, 1939--40, p. 83 ff,; B. Segall, The Arts and King Na- 
bonidus, AJA, LIX, 1955, PP- pi. XCIII, figs. 1-3; 

R. A. B. Hamilton, GJ, Cl, 1943, P« It is uncertain 

whether artists were actually bought like slaves and then put 
to work, as C. Conti Rossini (Dedalo, XII, 1927, p. 738 ff.) 
maintains. The confronted lions in relief, each bestridden by 
a boy in the round (z ft, high and probably once mounted 
on a wooden stand in front of an altar or on the terrace of a 
house in Timna*, where they were produced between 75 and 50 
B.c.) were made from Alexandrian molds which had been im- 
ported from Egypt (pl. 330). Their Hellenistic derivation and 
their origin in the archetype of the sculptor Harpokrates are 
unmistakable (cf. B. Se^l, Sculpture from Arabia Felix, 
the Hellenistic Period, AJA, LIX, 1955, p. 210 and pl. LVI, 
figs. 1, 2; Phillips, op. cit., p. 98 and pl. facing p. iiz). The 
little alabaster torso of Isis, found in the Timna* cemetery 
and modeled on the statues of this goddess in the Louvre 
(ca. 200 B.c.) and on the Tazza Famese, is also of Hellenistic 
tyjle but in fact represents south Arabian work of about 150-50 
B.c. (Segall, op. cit., pp. 213, 214, pl. LX, fig. 14). Further 
strong Greek influence is tu be found in the bronze statue of 
a seated woman (Timna*, ca. 50 B.c.), whose Greek coiffure 
was probably copied from a Greek coin or model, but the 
treatment of the folds in the drapery, similar to that in the Isis 
statue, is more reminiscent of statues from Palmyra (Segall, 
op. cit., p. 214 and pl. LXI, figs. 16, 17; Phillips, op. cit., 
p. 160 and pl. facing p. 181). Hellenistic influence also predom- 
inates in the bronze nude of a Negro, about 8 ft. high, which 
can be attributed by its inscription {Rip, d*Ep, Simitique, 
4708) to the 2d century; it was discovered in the ruins near 
Sila on the Jeber Karim (now in the museum at San'a; cf. 
Rathjens, Kulturelle Einfliisse, p. 34 and pl. Ill; Sabaeica, 11 , 
pp. 103-4 and 246, photos 394-6; H. Schlobies, Hellenistisch- 
rdmische DenkmSler in SUdarabien, Forsch, und ForUchritte, 
X, 1934, P- 243 and fig.). To the period between 100 B.c. 
and A.D. 100 belongs the seated figure of Eros apparently from 
Amran and now also in the museum at San*a; it is to be as- 
signed to that phase of Hellenistic art which has been called 
‘’baroque” (cf. Rathjens, Kulturelle EinflUtse, pl. II, fig. 17* 
p. 39; Sabaetca, II, pp. 105 f., 244, photos 385, 386), recalling 


the statue of a boy from Ephesus (cf. W. Klein, Vom antiken 
Rokoko, Vienna, 1921, p. 29, fig. 6), which can be dated between 
150 B.c. and A.D. 75. 

These bronze sculptures may, however, all have been 
imported. This is certainly the case of the winged and beard- 
ed Dionysos Sabazios in bronze from Timna* (pl, 330), 5*/^ 
in. high and perhaps dating from before the 2d century b.c! 
(cf. Segall, op. cit., pp. 212-3, pl. LVIIl, figs. 7, 9; Phillip! 
op. cit., p. 323, and pl. facing p. 189). Even the horse with the 
rider missing, which comes from GayroAn and is now in the 
Dumbarton Oaka Collection (about 40 in. long and a little 
less than 40 in. high, 5th-6th cent.; cf. Schlobies, op. cit., 
p. 243; A. jamme, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 8, 1954, pp, 317I 
30. fi^. 37””42) may have been produced outsit southern 
Arabia. Perhaps the bronze hand and foot in the museum at 
San*a belonged to a similar statue. With these bronzes from 
GaymAn should be classed two heads from almost life-aize 
bronze statues, in the museum at San'a, from the beginning 
of the ad century. The female head, according to H. Schlo- 
bies (op. cit., p. 242, fig. x) and Ratl\iens {Kulturelle EinflUsse, 
pp. 32-4> pl- IL fill- 13: Sahaeica, II, pp. 106 and 245, photos 
387-90) is of markedly Hellenistic character, but it may nev- 
ertheless represent an indigenous Arab type. The male head, 
reminiscent of the famous statue of Hadrian and of the head 
of Darius from Nimrud Dag in Commagene {AJA, LIX, 1955, 
pl. LXXI, fig. 6 and p. 239; middle of the 1st cent. B.c,), may 
be a product of that Hellenistic art which flourished in Persia 
under the Arsacids (cf. Ratlviana, Sabaeica, II, pp. 105 f!. 
2nd 245, photos 391-3; Kulturelle EirtflUsse, pp. 32-4, pl. 11 , 
fig. 13). Another bronze statue in the museum at San'a has 
a completely Parthian appearance. It is probably to be as- 
signed to the ad or 3d century and is thus considerably earlier 
than the relief in the Kunsthistoriaches Museum in Vienna 
(cat. no. 692; cf. A. Grohmann, Handbuch der arabischen Al- 
tertumskunde, Copenhagen, 1927, 1 , p. 168, fig. 60), Greek 
influence can also be detected in the head of a statue with a 
Sabaean inscription on it which J. H. Motdtmann (Zu den 
hinxiariachen Inschriften, ZMG, XXXV, 1881, p. 437 and 
pl. II facing p. 438) has published. The features and the ar- 
rangement of the huitr remind us of their Greek prototypes, 
but the excessively thick neck, the ill-proportioned eyea, and 
the narrow forehead betray the native artist’s lack of real under- 
standing of the style. 

It should also be said, however, that there have been some 
undoubtedly indigenous sculptures in south Arabia (pls. 327* 
328), such as, for example, the finely worked alabaster head 
of a woman, belonging to a statue from the necropolis of Tim- 
ma*, where it was dug up by the American expedition (cf. 
Phillips, op. cit., p. 112 ff. and fig. facing p. 113). It probably 
dates back to the ist century B.C. There is also excellent work- 
nuuiship in the portrait masks, which were let into the funeral 
steles and which attest to the existence of a considerably devel- 
oped art. The excavations at Marib have also brought to light 
a bronze statue of particular interest because of both its date 
and its typically Sabaean style (pl. 330). It is 3 ft., '/g in. high 
and was, like other statues of this nature, cast over a nucleus 
of compressed coal dust. It represents a man with an apron 
fastened around his waist and his left arm and leg extended; 
the right hand evidently once held a stick or a lance. A small 
dagger is stuck into his girdle and a leopard skin is slung across 
his back, the paws extending over his shoulders and around 
his hips. The powerful, fleshy nose and the thin, compressed 
lips are very striking. The inscription on the neck and shoul- 
ders informs us that the statue was a votive offering to the 
god Almaqah but tells us nothing of the subject except the name. 
Ma'ad Ksirib. W. F. Albright assigned it to the 8th 
century b.c., A. Jammetotheyth or 6th. The former (BAmSu t 
no. 128, 1952, p. 38 ff.) seeks its source in Ba*al-Melkart, w 0 
was worshiped in Tyre, Cyprus, and 'Amrit (northern Pno^ 
nicia) and was represented with a lion skin, like Herakles, 
whom he is identified. B. Segall (AJA, LIX, 1955 * P* 
has also accepted this interpretation, although the statue 0 - 
vioualy represents a man, not a god. The closest parallel w 
the leopard skin, which seems to be responsible for thia ata 
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having been connected with Melkart-Herakles, is perhaps 
thf statue of the priest Pa*shere-em-Ptah, in the municipal 
museum in Alexandria, in which the paws also hang forward 
over the shoulders. It is questionable whether the dagger in 
the girdle would have been appr^iate for a priest; on the 
other hand, we may here be dealing with a warrior, or mmr, 
for whom the leopard skin would have been as suitable as 
was the lion skin for the Amharic warriors of iMuopia. Be that 
as it may, the statue, in spHe of a certain itifhiess, shows re- 
markable artistic ability (cf. Phillips, op. cit., p. a6i and fig. 
facing p. 273; A. Jamme, Sabaean Inscriptions on Two Bronze 
Statues from Marib (Yemen), Jf AOS, LXXVII, 1937. pp. 32-^)* 
The numerous statues of ancestors found in southern 
Arabia are a special aspect of its sculpture (pl. 326). The most 
interesting ones were excavated from the dried-up bed of a 
torrent in the SultUMte of Lahej, which once formed part of 
the Kingdom of Awsin; they came onto die market in Aden 
and were acquired by Kaiky Muncheijee. All appear to rep- 
resent members of the royal dynasty of Awikn, which became 
extinct on the collapse of t^ kingdom about 425 b.c. The oldest 
of them is a statue a ft., 11 in. high, in yellow-streaked white 
alabaster, representing Kii^ Ma*ad-Il SalhAn, the son of 
Yasduq-Il (PL. 330). The king is wearing a tunic scooped out 
around the neck, with a fringed hem at the bottom, covered 
by a loincloth with fringed horizontal folds, and a girdle. The 
artist appears to have made no attempt to render the drapery 
realistically, probably because he felt himself incapable of 
doing ao. The statue, intended to be seen from the front, 
is toarsely and clumsily executed; the foreanns are stretched 
forward horizontally, making a right angle at the elbow an 
attitude common to almost all ancestor statuettes; the right 
hand is open and the left clenched. A crown adorns the head; 
the flowing hair ends in jagged tufts. For all its crudity, the 
statue does show a reaction against the wooden, blocklike foims 
of the other ancestor statuettes and an experimental stage of 
transition to representation in the round. The statue of Ma*ad- 
ll's son, King Yasduq-Il Firi* Sharah*at (2 ft., 6 in. high) marks 
an important advance. Here too, there is a certain coarseness 
m the execution, but the drapery of the mantle thrown over 
the right shoulder is already clearly emphasized, as is the pleat- 
ing in the tunic. It should be noted that the drapery seems 
here to be represented in true relief, not by shallow furrows, 
as in the torso reproduced by Ratbjens (Kulturelli EitiflUsse, 
pl. II, fig. 16; Sabaeica, II, p. 217, photo 230) snd in the statue 
of a Moabite king, from the gth-Sth century B.c., reproduced 
hy R. D. Barnett (Four Sculptures from Arnman, Ann. of th$ 
pepartmmt of Ant. af Jordan, I, 1951, p. 34 ff. and pl. XI). 
The head, especially ^e lower part of the face, seems to point 
to a strong late Clascal influence, and even the beard differs 
considerably from the usual ancient south Arabian type. Bern- 
hard Schweizer has assigned the statue to the first half of the 
Sth century B.c. because of its typically Greek drapery; for 
reasons of style it might date from well into the middle of the 
4th century b.c., and W. F. Albright would even assi^ it to 
the last years of the pre-Christian era (cf. Von Wissmann 
unU Hofner, op. cit., p. 8, n. i); but historically it should be 
referred rather to the middle of the 5th century (cf, C, Conti 
Rossini, Dalle rovine di Auskn, Dedalo, VII, 1926-27, figs, 
on pp. 730, 731^ 73^^ 73^^ 7^jjj j jaussen, Inscriptions 
XXXV, 1926, p, 549, pl. X, figs. I, 2; D. 
‘ • ‘Y^^'Roliouth, Two South Arabian Inscriptions Edited from 
Robbings in the Possemion of Miy.-Gen. Sir NeiU Malcolm, 
toe. 0/ the Br, Acad., XI, 1935; Nielsen, op, cit., I, pp. 165, 
Ti o Htthjens, KuiiureUe Einflnm, p. 28, pl. I. figs. 6, 
7* A. Rihani, Arabian Peak and Desert, London, 1930, fig. 

P- 32; Von Wissmatm and Hfifrier, op. cit., pp. 8, 69 ff., 
42). The alabaster statue of a king, also from Awsftn, presents 
” type of sculpture (cf. Conti Rossini, op. cit., fig. 

•730). ^ usuid the figure is represented with foreanns extended, 
fUff statues from Phoenicia, Syria (Ras Shamra 

Etn **»iU«nnium b.c,), Palestine (ca. 1230 b.c.), and even 

the 7'*’ ^ ^ made no attempt to represent 

hislr^^* 7^® statuette of a seated ancestor with foreanns on 
in the Near Eastern Section of the Stutliche Miueen 


in Berlin (cf. Nielsen op. cit., I, p. 165, fig. 55) is of simple, 
almost blocklike form, but the head is very expressively mod- 
eled with obvious echoes of Egyptian art (cf. the early dy- 
nastic statue of a girl from Abydos, ArmSAntEg, XLVIII, 
1948» p. 549. fig. 7). 

We have so far been dealing mainly with the southwest 
region, because by far the greater part of the sculpture has 
been found there. Not enough is known about what was once 
the Minaean area, but we hav-e already seen in the temple of 
Qarnflwu, for example, that art took a course of its own in 
this area, too. Of panicular importance in several respects is 
the head of a clay statuette (now in the Ethnographical Museum, 
Hamburg), which came to light at Stida in the }awf. It ia 
only zYi in. high and badly damaged. Seen in profile, the nose 
and forehead are in an absolutely straight line, in sharp contrast 
to the type of head we find on Sabaean steles and bronze stat- 
ues; the eyea are deep-set and unnaturally close together, the 
upper lids are emphasized; and the pupils, represented by 
clay hemispheres, protrude sharply. The face is painted yellow, 
and the eyebrows and eyelids as well as the hair, which is 
covered by a kind of cap, are painted black (cf. Rathjens, /Tti/- 
turelU EinfiOise, p. x6 and fig. 2; Sabaeica, 11, p. 58 and figs. 
144 and 202, photos 129, 130). Ratfijens has recognized the 
close relationship between this head and products of the Ae- 
gean cii^ization, particularly the Mycenaean and Cretan; and, 
in fact, it does belong to the late Minoan, or Mycenaean, period 
(roughly i3th-iith cc-nt. B.c.). But it is difficult to say whether 
this clay head is an imported or a local Minaean work. Still 
closer connections with the Aegean can be seen in a female 
figure in red clay from al-Sawdft in the Jawf (reproduced by 
C. Rathjens, Die Weihrauchstrasse in Arabien, Tribus, Jhb. 
des Lindenmuseums, Stuttgart, 1952-53, p. 287, fig. i; StAaeica, 
II, p. 41, figs. 134, 135). Strikingly similar to this is a statue 
from lalysus in Rhodes (no. 257; see V. Miiller, FrOhe Plastik 
in Griechenland und Vorderatien, Augsburg, 1929, pl. XVIII), 
which is post-Mycenaean and is to be assigned to the 12th 
or xxth century b.c. Sir Leonard Woolley has also found 
parallels in pieces from al-'Ubaid, Arpachiyya, and Tell Halaf, 
according to W. F. Albright dating from before 2000 b.c.; 
they are therefore diffused over a wide area. It is possible 
that these statuettes, which were known as 'island idols," came 
to south Arabia via the trade routes and inspired the native 
potters. 

Returning to the Minaean settlements in the north, we 
note a dose connection with Anatolia in the two seated liona 
guarding the entrance to the tomb in Khereybe (el-'Uli). 
The lolling tongue and exaggerated fangs were obviously in- 
tended to inspire fear. The relief is about 3 ft. high, about 
a foot long, and about 4 in. deep. The closest parallel is the 
Lion Gate at Bogazkdy (H.T. Bossert, AltanatoUen, Berlin, 1942, 
pl. 472), from the period of the New Hittite empire (i47S" 
1192 B.C.). This also has the characteristic gaping jaws and 
lolling tongue and the crudely executed paws and claws, but 
the Minaean bas-relief is considerably more stylized. A further 
parallel is provided by the lion of Sakjcgeuzi (9th-8th cent. 
B.C.), reproduced by G. Contenau (Manuel d" Arch 4 <dog^e Orient 
tale. III, Paris, 1931. fig. 760. P- "53)- The waterspout of 
el-'UUl (Jaussen and Savignac, II, p. 74 and pl. XXXVI, i) 
is also closely related in style to this lion relief, although there 
was obviously more scope for the Minaean artist in the water- 
spout, since it is in the round, than in the bas-relief. The style 
of sculpture is reminiscent of the lion on the base of a column 
from Zingirli (Zin^irli) (Bossert, op. cit., fig. 201, p. 232; 9th 
cent. B.C.), and the waterspout itself recalls the front of a lion 
in bronze about 1 ft., 9 in. high and once used as a projecting 
wall ornament (now in the Fitzwilliam Mus., Cambridge; re- 
produced by A. Roes, Un grand bronze hittite trouv6 m Arable, 
Syria, XXX, 1953, pp. 65-71 and fig. i, p. 66). This bronze 
comes from the Shibam district in Hadhnunaut; A. Roes be- 
lieves it is of Hittite workmanship frxnn about 700 b.c. The 
modeling of the nose, the grinning mask, and the eyes are all 
teminiscent of the head of the lion of Alalakh from the 15th- 
i4di century b.c., reproduced by H. T. Bossert (op. cit., p. 139, 
fig* 579)- There is, however, no reason to suppose the 
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Shibftm bronze is of Hittite origin. But the itmihrity to the 
el-'Ulft waterspout, which has close affinities with Hittite art 
but is actually a piece of local Minaean workmanship, does 
justify such a supposition in the case of the bronze in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum; besides, Hadhramaut was in constant 
contact with Ma*In, and it is hence quite possible that the 
Fitzwilliam bronze is also of Minaean origin. We have only 
to compare it with the lion's head in bronze from Awsftn in 
C. Conti Rossini (op. cit., p. 745) to see how the Near Eastern 
stylized animal types underwent local variations in southern 
Arabia. We have already referred to the relationship between 
ancient art in southern Arabia and that in Anatolia. The 
remarkable standard of broiuse casting in Hadhramaut is also 
attested by the fine bronze lamp with the figure of an ibex 
for a handle (see below). 

The bas-reliefs (except those obviously under Hellenistic 
influence; e.g., some remarkable works from Marib shown 
in PL. 327) carry the impress of a primitive, almost peasant 
art. The torso is usually viewed from the front, while the feet 
are seen in profile and, like the face and hands, are often very 
clumsily carved. Two of the many reliefs of human figures 
will suffice as examples. One (pl. 330), a tomb relief divided 
into two sections (CIH 419) and measuring about 1 Vi ft- x loVt 
in., was apparently found in Petra (cf. Clermont Gauneau, 
Un sacrifice k Athtar, JA^ series 6, XV, 1870, p. 302 ff.); 
in the upper half is a Sabaean lady sitting in a high armchair 
playing a guitar, with a maidservant on either side of her and 
beside her head a little dog. Below, we see the same lady lying 
on her couch attended by a maidservant. The treatment of 
the subject is very interesting from the iconographic point of 
view. Identical parallels can be fotmd in antique art for the 
figure of the dead woman on the couch in the lower half (e.g., 
A. Conze, Die attischen Gtahreliefs, Berlin, 1893, II, 2, pl. 
CCLIIl; 480-317 B.C.). The two pillars framing the figures in 
the upper {half are identical with those on a stele from Hadru- 
raetum (cf. £. and R. Wurz, op. cit., p. 38, fig. 94). These 
pillars are surmounted by what was probably meant to be a 
two-headed dragon, and the comers are filled with grapes 
and vine leaves, the symbol of eternal life. The second tomb 
relief, measuring about 1 ft. x 8 in., of yellowish-brown lime- 
stone, probably comes from and was first published by 
C. Ratidena and H. von Wissmann (op. cit., p. 118, photo 68); 
it shows, in the space hollowed out below the inscription, two 
women sitting facing one another, with what seem to be distaffs 
in their right hands. But it is also possible to interpret the 
objects as vases, such as often appear with symbolic significance 
on both ancient southern Arabian and Greek tomb reliefs (the 
lutrophoroi). The relief is now in the Near Eastern Section 
of the Staatliche Museen in Berlin (cat. no. 8943). 

In contrast to these mediocre representations of human 
beings, the reliefs depicting plants and animals often show 
an artist's mastery of his medium. A. Fakhry has published a 
fine example of an animal relief from Marib (An Archaeological 
Journey to Yemen, I, p. 124, fig. 71; III, pl. XXXVIIB). The 
excellently carved inscription is enclosed by a border of ibexes 
and finished off at top and bottom with denticulation and 
horizontal grooving. Fakhry has provided us with another 
example in the limestone incense altar, also from Marib (Fakhry, 
op. cit., p. 126, fig. 77; 111 , pl. XLVIIA). On the front of the 
socle of this altar is carved a fine relief represent!^ a tree of 
life, toward which two great ibexes are leaping, while two ibex 
kids nibble at the leaves above them. There is a similar relief 
in the Mus^e Bor 61 y in Marseilles, containing ibexes, signs of 
the zodiac, and an inscription (pl. 330). The most beautiful 
of the reliefs (pl. 329) depicting plants must be the gateway 
pillar from Gerasa with its vine frieze, so striking in its fine 
composition and excellent execution (first published in Rathjens 
and Von Wissmann, op. cit., p. 134, fig. 91). The fine relief, 
no. 282 in the Ottoman Museum in Istanbul (see also M. Hart- 
mann, SUdarabien, VII, Orientalische lAtefoturzeitung, XI, 1908, 
col. 173 ff.) combines animal and plant motifs. At the top of 
the relief is a row of heads of bulls between two heads of drag- 
ons, and beneath this a luxuriant vine laden with grapes and 
growing out the horns of a bull’s head; there are also birds 


pecking at the grapes, but they are rather rigidly carved, like 
toys. The same motif often recurs — for example, in an ala- 
baster slab in the Louvre with vines and grapes (M. M. j, 
and H. D^rembouigi Nouvelles 6tudes sur T^igfaphie du 
Yemen, Rev. d'Astyriologie, 1 , 1886, p. 55, pl. I), and in a 
large fragment of a slab from Marib, measuring laVt ^ 10 V| 
in. (cf. Fakhry, op. cit., 1, p. 130 if., figs. 87, 89; lll,pl. XLIXA). 
We have already seen this motif in the temple of Ba*al-Samln 
in SI (40-10 B.C.; cf. M. de VogUd, La Syrie centraU^ Paris, 1865- 
67, pl. Ill) and at Palmyra (T. Wiegand, Palmyra^ Berlin, 
193a, pl. Llllc, and text vol., p. 95, fig. 108); it was even uaed 
in the Ommiad period, for example, in Qasr aUHayr el-GarbI 
(Syria^ XX, 1939, pl. XLIV 2 facing p. 328). 

Three figured reliefs belong to a special category. As B. 
Segall has shown (Sculpture from Arabia Felix, Ars OrimUdu, 
H, 19 S 7 » PP* 35*‘42), they belong to an earlier period (ca. 1300- 
750 B.C.) and reveal strong Syrian influence. 

To sum up, we can say of ancient southern Arabian sculp- 
ture that its creators adhei^ to a conventionalized type of sit 
which seems to be in direct contradiction to the Greek seme 
of form. This is especially noticeable in the ancestor statuettes, 
which often give the impression of rough peasant art, almost 
a kind of primitive cubism. Good workmanship is rarely to 
be found among the statues in the round; the Greek influence, 
which presumably came not only by way of Egypt and Syria 
(Palmyra) but also from Persia, as well as the forms Inherited 
from ancient Anatolia and the Aegean, had only an indirect 
influence and were adapted to suit the traditional taste of the 
country. Besides, the technical ability of the native sculptors, 
although often remarkable, was considerably inferior to that 
of artists in the areas mentioned above. Yet we get the impres- 
sion here, as in southern Arabian architecture, that foreign 
influence had reached south Arabia before the beginning of 
recorded history. Moreover, a specifically southern Arabian 
style was already in existence in the earliest era of recorded 
history. The Hellenistic influence was particularly widelv 
diffused from roo B.c. to a.d. ioo, but there had been ample 
opportunity for south Arabian sculptors to imitate Greek work 
from the 6th century b.c. onward. Great skill was often shown 
in geometrical ornamentation, a feature that became charac- 
teristic also of Islamic art. 

Minor arts. Few examples of goldsmith’s work have been 
preserved. The Kaiky Muncherjee Collection in Aden has 
some of the most interesting, such as the golden bull’s head, 
formerly aet with jewels, and the golden plate chased with a 
lion and ibexes (cf. Conti Rossini, op. cit., p. 750 ff.). A partic- 
ularly intereating piece is the chased golden plate in the Near 
Eastern Section of the Staatliche Museen in Berlin (cat. no. 
8977; cf. Rathjens and Von Wissmann, p. 204, photo 161); it 
measures i 7 io ^ hi. and seems to show Indian influence. 
The two small bronzes in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna, which were acquired by the south Arabian expedition 
of the Academy of Science in 1899 and perhaps came from 
Shabwa (cf. A. Grohmann, Gottersymbole, Vienna, ipH# P- 
fig. 149, and p. 68, fig. 179) have been convincingly connected 
with the Luristan bronzes (before 600 b.c.) by S. Smith (Two 
Luristan Bronzes from Southern Arabia, Archaeolagica Orient 
talia in Memoriam Ernst Hers^eld, ed. G. C. Miles, New York, 
*95*1 PP- *03-7); but he has established no date for the two 
south Arabian pieces. Also in the Kunathistoriaches Museumi 
Vienna, is a fine bronze lamp from Shabwa, 13 Vs w* highsnd, 
notwithstanding the inscription that was added later, dstiiiS 
from the Achaemenid era (5th-4th cent. B.c.), as Smith nw***’ 
tains (op. cit., p. 206 ff.); Niel^ (op, cit., p. 17*) 
it with Sassanian silver, but it can al^ bo lilted up ^ 
Achaemenid jug handle in the form of S winged ibex ^ 
Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the Afuient Orteni, 
pl. CXCII). ^ 

There arc a few pieces displaying good 
be found among the large amount of jewelry that hu 
preserved, most of which either shows strong foreign infiP^V 
or was actually iiiq)oited from abroad (e.g«, Bgypdiu 
and Sassanian gems); good examples are the agate esmeo 
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«rtMluced by Rathjeni (Sabamea, II, p. 113, fig*- i 7 o» 180) 
Oattbftn jewel in the British Museum with the follow* 
inscription; ‘ab ‘amm (-My father is [the god] *Amm**) (cf. 

M A. Levy. ZMG, XII, 1858. p. i 59 ff-). 

For an account of South Arabian .ceramics, which were 
outstanding, the reader is referred to Rsthjens, Sabaeica, 

II p. 176 Ratlycns and Von Wissmanot" Vomlamitche 

Aitertilffur, pp. 75 - 8 a- 

Eastebn Arabia. Little of note has been found in this 
rerion and works of sculpture are as yet rare. In 1940, P. B. 
Comwall discovered a headless limestone statue 3 ft. high in 
a Barden near aI*QatIf; apparently from the island of TarQt, 
it oortrays a male figure in a rich costume of Pcrsian-Scmitic 
tvM possibly of the Parthian era (ist-3d cent.) and character* 
iiric of Palmyra and Dura-Europos. The attitude is awkmrd 
and both feet are turned to the left (cf. P. B. Cornwall, Ancient 
Arabia: Explorations in Hasa 1940-41, GJ, CVII, 1946, pi. on 
45; R. Lebkicher, The Arabia of Ibn Sand, New York, i 9 SR» 
pi fwing p. *7)- A similar statue, from Iraq, has been re* 
produced by H. Seyrig (Antiquit^s syriennes, Syria, XX, 1939. 

P, 182, fig* 4)* • # tt l_ J £ 

Among the terra cottas, only a pre-Hellenistic head of a 
camel from jAwIn, obviously a local work, is worthy of mention 
(cf. R. LeBaron Bowen, The Early Arabian Necropolit of Ain 
Jamn, New Haven, 19SO. P* 40 i fig* »*I^)* 

DiDLfoo. Referencet perteinina to individual worki of art Md ap^fic 
lubjecM are given in the tcit. Only more general woeka are liated here, 
d NorUwettem Arabia. J. Jauwen and R. Savignac. Miaaim archSol^que 
cn Artbie. 3 voU.. Paris, igop-aa; A. Muail. The Koithem A T^o- 

unphical Itinerary. New York, 1016; A. Kammerer. Petra et la NabaiSne. 
a vol*., Pariii 1929-30; W. Caakel. Libyan und Uhyaniich. Sprach wd 
KuUur; Einee frilharabiachen KSnigaretchee, Arbeitagemeinachaft fttr For- 
scliung del Landei Nordrhein-Wcitphalen. Geiitwiaaenachaft. AbMung. 
Abhandlung 4. Cologne. I9,<4. b. Southtoeitrm Arabia. D. NieUen. Hand- 
huch def iltarabiichen Altcitumikunde. I, Copenhagen. 1927; C. Rathjens 
and H von Witimann, Voriilamiichc Altertlimer. SUdarabienrciie, II. 
Hamburg. 1932. C. Rathicna. Kulturclle EinflOaic in Sttdweiurabicn von 
liffn altcstcn Zeiten bia *um lilam. unter bcionderer Berilckaichtigung det 
Hfllcnianuia. Jhb, fdr Klcinaaiatiicbe Fonch.. I, I950. pp. Muhani- 

mad Tawtiu. Atftr Ma'ln fl 6awf al-Yaman. Pub. de Tlnst. Fr. d Archil. 
U.du Cairr, Et. lud-arabiquca. 1. Cairo, 1951: A. Fakhr>’. An Archaeological 
Imirncy to Yemen (Mar.- May, 1947), Service dea Ant. de I'Egyptc, 3 vola., 
Cairo. 1951-52. H. von Wiatmann and M. Hbfncr, BeitiSge zur hiitoriachcn 
(icographie dca vonaUroiachen Arabien. Akademic dcr Wiaaenaebaften und 
dcr l.itcratur in Mainz. Abb. dcr Geiatea- und Soaialwiawinachafilichen 
Klaaar. no, 4. Wieabaden. 1952; H. von Witamann. Geographiichc Grunu- 
lagi*n und FrUbzcit dcr Geachichtc Sildarabiena, Saeculum, IV, 1953, 
pp. 61-114. W. Phillipa. (jataban and Sheba: Exploring the Ancient King- 
dom on the Hiblical Spice Houtea of Arabia, London, 19551 C. Rathjcnf, 
SabacK-a, Rcricht Uber die archSologiachen Ergebniaae aeincr zweiten, dnttert, 
und vicrten Reiac nacb Sudarabien, I, Uer Keiaebencht, Mit. aus dem 
Muwiim fUr Vtilkerkunde in Hamburg, no. XXIV, Hamburg. *V55. B- 
S<‘gBll. Sculpture from Arabia Felix. The Hellcniatic Period, AJA, Bal- 
tunori*. S9, 1955. pp. 207—14; W. F. Albright, R. LeBaron Bowen, Jr., 
and F. P. Albright, Archaeological Diacovcriea in South Arabia (in collab- 
oraiion with B. Segall, J. Tenibach, A. jamme. H. Comfort, and G. \V. 
van Beck). Baltimore. 1958. 

Vanoua acholart have courteously provided photographs and granted 
prrmiwiion for their use with this article. Special credit is due to A. Fakhry 
and K. Y. NOmf. who made available photos taken in Yemen. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY: Rbsbarch and Discoveries. Archaeol- 
ogy occupies a preeminent position among the many fields of 
cultural activity which today ate concerned with the fine arte. 
Not only does it uncover new evidence concerning familiar 
phenomena in the history of art, but through excavation it 
uften brings to light monumtnts of the past of which every 
ttat^ Would otherwise have been lost. In this sense, archaeo- 
loRical activities represent a primary art-historical source. In 
lact, our knowledge of the artistic heritage of some cultures, 
particularly the and riie non-European, is entirely 

^fl^dcnt upon archaeological finds. But aside from pro- 
the raw material for art history, the two fields are 
c^mplemenury and integniUy united by their methods snd 
concepts. 


Archaeology and art. Archaeology comprises both the 
recovery and the study of antique monuments. In general, 
**antique,*' as the term will be used here, refers to civilizations 
appreciably remote from our own. In the Western world, the 
term is applied specifically to the civilizations of ancient Greece 
and Rome and to all that preceded them. In other geographical 
areas, the concept of antiquity assumes various connotations 
depending upon the degree of continuity with surviving tra- 
ditions. Archaeology is thus related to artistic phenomena in 
both its practical and its critical aspects, which are in turn 
intimately related. 

Neither in theory nor in an absolute sense can we estsbUsh 
a precise boundary between works of the past which have 
survived in an uninterrupted tradition and those which have 
been lost for a time and then rediscovered. Many objects 
of relatively recent date havi' been accidentally hidden or 
abandoned; others have been consciously concealed as treas- 
ures in order to preserve them. Individual buildings and 
monumental groups have been reduced to ruin soon after 
their construction; structures in inaccessible areas of the world 
have been partially buried or invaded by sand and vegetation. 
Buildings that have been demoUshed may be studied only 
through the remains of their foundations, through fragmentary 
architectural elements carried away from their original lo- 
cations (as with many antique monuments), and through sec- 
ondary documents. Frequently frescoes that have been plas- 
tered over and canvases that have been repainted require a 
very elaborate and careful process of reclamation and cleaning. 

On the other hand, some antique buildings of rather re- 
mote dote have been continuously known or in some instants 
even used uninterruptedly. In the same way, Roman fortifi- 
cations and bridges and early Christian basilicas, not to mention 
urban centers themselves (see town planning), have remained 
in use throughout the centuries. Highly revered and precious 
objects, such as antique gems, have been cherished oyer the 
millenniums and preserved long after the fall of the civilizations 
that created them, this occurred with Aztec and Peruvian 
treasures, which were brought to Europe after the conquest 
of Central and South America. 

At the same time, ancient remains are often found by 
other means than archaeological excavation. Antiquities have 
been discovered durmg the construction of modern build- 
ings, they have been found casually on the surface of the ground 
or through the exploration of deserted, overgrown areas; they 
have even been retrieved from the sea. 

There is no denying, however, that in practice there cxisto 
a fundamental distinction between a “living*’ and a “dead” 
tradition as regards the substance of their monumental herit- 
age, the way in which we come to know it, and, in ^e last 
analysis, our ability to evaluate it. In the case of “living” 
civilizations, the evidence we possess has been preserved vir- 
tually intact. It is immediately accessible, enriched by acceaiory 
documents of every sort, and dluminatcd by uninterrup^ 
spiritual, social, and technical traditions. With “dead civili- 
rations, on the other hand, it is a matter of finding, dig^ 
up, and reconstructing from fragments the remnants of a 
destroyed world. And in any case, the ftagmenta remm 
fiagmoits, incomplete and obscure indexea that ofto require 
long itudy to render them intelligible even to a limited extent. 
Only after complex interpretation do they become useful tools 
. to the historian of civilization and of art. Thus we are able to 
, approach the facta of the past by way of intermedkn' proce^. 

Meanwhile, every step in evaluation muat remam provia^ 
r in view of the very good possibility of subsequent amplificetion 
. of knowledge through new ducoveries. 

. The "antique" arts, in all aspects of uieir form md de* 
i velopment, in the very existence of figurative tiaditiona m 
of great artistic peraoiialities, are revealed alraoet exdueively 
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through ftrchaeological ercavfttions and discoveiiei. The in- 
crease in our knowledge of the artistic horisona of the distant 
past closely corresponds to the progressive expansions and in* 
tensification of archaeological activity in the nu^em era. (In the 
Western worlds these activities began in the Renaissance; in 
the Orient there has not been a systematic or conscious use 
of archaeological research for historical and art-historical pur- 
poses.) The field of archaeology has had, as we shall see, its 
own coherent development within the framework of the rise 
of general historical interest in modem times. Largely deter- 
mined by the practical conditions of exploration, the field has 
gradually outgrown its limitation to the Western world to 
include civilizations more and more remote in time and space. 

The rediscovery of classical antiquity with the rise of 
Humanism (q.v.) was closely linked to the study of Roman 
monuments and Latin literature. Thus archaeology arose pri- 
marily as a phenomenon of classicism (q.v.). Systematic ex- 
plorations^ of the great Roman centers were undertaken early, 
and later, at the beginning of the 19th century, exploration 
of Greek sites also began. Investigations were then expanded 
to include provincial, Christian, and medieval Italic antiquities. 

During the 19th century, the work of archaeologists in- 
creasingly revealed the almost completely unknown art of the 
ancient Near East. The grandiose undertaking of excavating 
the remains of this remote world reached a peak in the first 
half of the 20th century, and the archaeologists of that era 
are to be credited with having extended our perspective of the 
figural arts to the most distant prehistory. Thus, always moving 
outward from its Western and Humanistic roots, making use 
of technical experimentation, and achieving a more sophisti- 
cated grasp of historical problems, archaeology has enlarged 
its scope to include lands outside Europe, to reveal the antique 
phases of the civilizations of the Middle and Far East, and 
to study pre-Columbian America. 

Taken as a whole, the value of archaeological discoveries 
for the reconstruction of the history of world art is immeasur- 
able. Without it, the possibilities for verification and evaluation 
of art history would be entirely limited to the cycle of European 
medieval and modem art, coupled with a few imprecise per- 
ceptions of the art of the antique world other than that of the 
Orient and of primitive cultures of the present day. These 
last, moreover, were “discovered" at the same time as the 
rediscovery of ancient and prehistoric art, though in a quite 
different manner and not without influence from the progress 
of archaeology. Furthermore, the various critical positions 
assumed by the contemporary world toward the problems of 
art and art history would be unimaginable without the pro- 
gressive revelation of the artistic phenomena of past civili- 
zations (see art; criticism). Archaeology has provided direct 
contact with classical antiquity and especially with the original 
creations of the Greeks; it has brought about an understand- 
ing of the conventions and traditions of preclassical and prim- 
itive art; and above all, it has given us the possibility of 
appreciating the extraordinary variety of figurative concepts 
widely distributed in time and space and remote from the 
predilections of Western taste. 

But the effects of archaeological discoveries on modem 
artistic culture are clearly manifest even outside the area of 
specialized studies. Fashion and limitation of criteria for judg- 
ment have contributed to exaggerated admiration for the "ex- 
cavated object," which at times appears to be more in demand 
than the painting, merely because it is ancient and rare. A m^or 
effect has been the formation of collections of antiquities and 
the creation of great archaeological museums (see museums and 
collections). Both are fostered by a flourishing commerce in 
antiquities which differs substantially from the art market and 
which often instigates illicit excavations for purposes of specu- 
lation (see DEALING AND DEALERS). 

Especially important was the influence of various archaeo- 
logical discoveries of individual works of art or entire civili- 
zations on modem taste and even on modem artistic production 
(see ANTIQUE revival). The classicistic vogue that began^in 
the Renaissance (see a.ASSiciSM; HUMANISM; renaissance) was 
continually revitalized during subsequent centuries and cul- 


minated in the neoclaasic period in the early 19th century 
(tee NBOCLA88IC styles). Inspiration also came from diverse 
exotic origina such as Egyptian and general Oriental antiquity, 
and Etruscan, prehistoric, and pre-Columbian aouroes, which| 
eapecially in recent yean, have gamed a great deal of interest 
not only for amateurs and artists but also for the general public. 

In addition to being a practical activity, however, archae- 
ology has become a historical discipline involved with the 
monuments and material remains (other than literary docu- 
ments) of ancient cultures. It is responsible for the clari- 
fication, reconstruction, and interpretation of remaini for the 
purpose of gaining a better understanding of the spirit and 
evolution of those civilizations. It is thus a technically defined 
and self-auflictent discipline, although it ia baaically a subaidiary 
of history. Since the material remains of human endeavor 
are the media through which man expreases his figurative 
capacity (just as written documents transmit man’s literary 
production), archaeology is concerned with ancient monuments 
f^rom the point of view of their artistic interest. And it is at 
this point that archaeology interpenetrates the history of art. 

Formerly the prevailing conception of archaeology was as 
the study of worlu of ancient art exclusively or even as the 
history of ancient art (hence the name Kumtardtdologu, or 
archaeology of art). But as the horizons of archaeology have 
been progressively widened to include topography, anthro- 
pological remains, and technical manifeatationa especially of 
preclassical and prehistoric peoples for many of which all 
other cultural indications are lacking, the orientation and methods 
of archaeology have continually developed toward a compre- 
hensive study having as its final aim the understanding of 
ancient ctviiiiuitions in general. 

'Fhus the discipline of archaeology has emerged at the 
mid-20th century as the indiapentable preparatory study lead- 
ing to knowledge of ancient art all over the world and to the re- 
construction, within the limits of possibility, of a history of 
ancient art. Within its scope falls the organization of 1 rel- 
ative chronology of preserved monuments, the understanding 
of their purpose and meaning, and the attempt ideally to rein- 
tegrate them with their environment — a work of delicate re- 
construction from which the study of more recent art ia a thing 
apart. In spite of the breadth of its scope, however, archaeology 
obviously does not exhaust the special tasks of the historian 
and the critic of art. 


The classical world and the origins of European civhj- 
ZATioN. Interest in Roman monuments, whether out of cunosity 
or as support for religious traditions, was already awakened 
during the late Middle Ages in the Mitabilia Vrbts and was 
stimulated by chance individual discoveries. But only with 
the Renaissance was the era of actual research and exhumation 
of the ancient world begun. 

At the beginning of the 1 5th century, Humanists and artists 
described in words and drawinga the rematna of buildings 
and aculptures; they collected objects not only in Rome and 
the regions to the west but also in Greece (as did the Italian 
merchant Cyriacus of Ancona). Whole complexes of build- 
ings were discovered, as well as famous works of srt, such as 
the paintings of the Domus Aurea, the Golden House of Nero 
(the so-called "grotto” from which ia derived the term “gro- 
tesque"), the LaocoBn (1506), the sculptures of the Baths of 
Caracalla (1546-47), and the bronze chimera of Arezzo (i553)' 
which were destined to influence profoundly the taste of the 
age. Comprehensive excavationa were begim in Romo soo 
other locations in Italy. A still more intense phase of exploration 
of ancient Italian centers occurred in the i8th o^tury* when, 
with the discovery of Herculaneum aiwl Pumpeii, the vsnous 
kinds of architecture, sculpture, painting, and minor arts 0 
antiquity were documented. 

Revelation of the Greek world did not come until some- 
what later. The aculptures of the Athenian Parthenon wer 
noted during the Renaissance, but the ’’discovery” wss tu y 
achieved only at the end of the iSth century aftd the 
of the 19th. Lord Elgin, British Ambassador to Turkey « 
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time, tnntpottttd an important part of theta tculpturea to 
England, where they were eventually houted in the British 
Museum. For the &at time the Wettem world had direct 
contact with the great Gredi originalt of clastic art of the 
period of Phidias. This contact stimitlated appreciation and 
study of the monuments of the Acropolis by travelers and 
architects, especially those from England. Somewliat later, about 
i8n, pedimental sculptures of Aegina, now in Munich, were 
discovered. These greatly enriched the knowledge of Greek 
archaic sculpture from before the Persian War. Still another 
discovery of i8ii was the frieze from the temple at Bassae 
in Arcadia, the work of an artist close to Phidias. A subsequent 
step toward understanding archaic art came with the discovery 
of tlie fine kouros, or statue of Apollo, of Tenea, now in 
Munich. In 1846, following the discoveries of Newton, several 
reliefs that had decorated the monumental tomb of King 
Mausolos of Caria in Halicarnassus were sent to London from 
Asia Minor. The panorama of Greek art was thus enlarged by 
acquainunce with these origmal sculptures from the mid-4th cen- 
tury B.c. Descriptions in litenrry sources identify the artists as 
the famous sculptors Timotheos, Skopas, Leochares, and Bryaxis. 

At the same time, in Italy, interest in the art of the Hellenic 
colonics and the Etruacan world was awakening. Etruscan 
material had already received aome attention in the f 8th century, 
hut at the beginning of the 19th century its most typical aspects 
were revealed. In Sicily the Temple of Zeus at Agrigento 
was uncovered and studied, as was Temple C st Selinunte 
with its famous sculptured archaic metopea. In Rome the 
Socictil degli Iperborei Romani and, in 1828, the Istituto di 
Comspondenza Archeologica were founded. The foundations 
were laid for the claisification of Greek painted pottery, until 
then considered to be Etruscan. Large-scale excavations were 
begun of the cemeteries of the great cities of southern Etruria, 
particularly Vulci and Tarquinia, with their painted tombs, 
and Cerveteri, where the discovery in 1836 of the well-preserved 
Regohni-Gslassi tomb dating from the 7th century B.c. for the 
first time revealed the Orientalizing qualities of this art. 

Two pieces of Greek sculpture of specssl importance were 
lound toward the middle of the century: the statue of Soph- 
ocles of the Lateran from Terracina, of fundamental in- 
terest for Greek portraiture, and the athlete wiping away per- 
spiration (*‘apoxyomenos’*), discovered in Trastevere in 1849, 
which proved to be an excellent copy of one of the most noted 
originals of the Sikyonian sculptor Lysippos. The systematic 
study of Pompeii, essential for the understanding of antique 
city planning and Greco-Roman painting, was begun early 
in i860. In Rome itself, in 1859, newly discovered fragments 
of the sculptures of the Ara Pads of Augustus were integrated 
with th(isc that had been known since the end of the Ren- 
aissance. In 1869 the discovery of the so-called "House of 
l^ivy” on the Palatine, with its paintings, opened the way for 
irrniter comprehension of Augustan art. In the course of the 
siHoml half of the century, new excavations in central and 
southern Italy and in Sicily affirmed the dates already deter- 
mined for the ancient civilization of the Greek colonies, Etruria, 
and imperial Rome. 

Meanwhile, in the Greek world, systematic explorations 
conducted by scholarly miasions from various European nations 
revealed the great aanctuary of Zeus st Olympia and of Apollo 
p ^^riphi, the Acropolis of Athens and the aanctuaries of 
hleusis, Epidaurua, Smothrace, and Delos. At Olympia, be- 
^ecn 1875 <md 1880, the Germans excavated the Temple of 
bringing to light the famous pedimental groups and 
*md the archaic Temple of Hera where the Hemes 

Praxiteles was found. Numerous votive offerings of bronze 
and terra cotta — vaaes and other objects — from lower strata 
ncumented the more remote life of the aanctuary, which began 
\ a* wly as the 8th century b.c. It is mainly to these 
is'coycries that we owe the chronological framework of Greek 

“'■chaic production. 

Prom Delos between 1877 and 1879 came the origins of 
sculpture; the Ariemu dedicated by Nikander, and the 
Archettnos. Prom Tegea came the sculptures of 
pediments of the Temple of Athena Alea attributed to 


Skopot. At Delphi the wotk of the French brought to light 
the Treasury of the Athenians, with its late archaic metopes, 
the Tressu^ of the Siphnisns, with its friezes in the Ionic 
Style, and important single archaic pieces such as the Naxian 
Sphiiw and the celebrated Charioteer in bronze, the votive 
offering of G^lon. 

At Athens between 1885 and 1891, the entire surface of the 
Acropolis was examined And if the removal of the Parthenon 
sculptures had attracted the attention of scholars to the prob- 
lems of the Acropolis in general, this detailed study of the 
glorious rocky platform was of decisive importance. After the 
sack by the Persians in 480 h.c., the foundations were filled in 
not only with archaic architectural sculpture of the earliest 
phase of tfie Temple of Athena (Hekatompedon) but also with 
the famous series of polychrome votive statues of young women 
(korai) and iimumenible other fragments of statues and reliefs. 
Moreover, enough black-figured and red-figured vases were 
included to confirm die reconstruction of the development 
of Attic ceramics. 

In thi^ period were also begun the great excavation 
campaigns in Anatolia, to which we owe m imbstance our 
understanding of Greek art of the Hellenistic period. At 
Pergamon the Getmans discovered the Altar of Zeus, with 
its famous sculptures, and the Sanctuary of Athena; at Priene 
and Miletos the cities and single srchitectural monuments 
of Hellenistic and Roman times; at Trysa (GOlba^i), reliefs 
from the 5th century b.c. In the last two decades of the 19th 
century and early in the 20th the discovery of the Sanctuary 
of Apollo Didymos of Miletos, the Ionic Temple of Anemia 
at Ephesus, that of Hera on Samos, and other discoveries 
promoted understanding of the architecture and sculpture of 
the Ionic world in both the Archaic and the Hellenistic periods. 

In a shon time, the discoveries spread to other areas of 
the East, to locations on the borders of the Hellenic world 
where, as we shall see, the remains of the great preclaasical 
civilizations were found. At the same time, these areas revealed 
conspicuous traces of Hellenism and Romanism: in Egypt in 
the archaic colonies of Naucratis and Daphnae, and in the 
Greco-Roman cemeteries of Alexandria. Especially imposing 
traces of classical antiquity appeared with the recognition 
and excavation of the monumental cities of Syria and Asia 
Minor. Farther to the north, on the coast of southern Russia, 
the town of Kerch (ancient Panticapaeum) in Crimea, among 
others, produced abundant testimony of painted pottery of the 
4th century B.C., together with innumerable objects of Greco- 
Bosporan art. Similar finds were also made in the region of 
Thnice and Macedonia. 

In the course of the first half of the 20th century, the under- 
standing of Greco-Roman civilization in Greece and in Italy 
was deepened and at the same time the physiognomy of the 
ancient world in relation to Greco-Roman civilization was 
more completely revealed, through the evaluation of provincial 
phenomena. Greece, archaic as well as classical, offered up 
treasures and displayed ever-new aspects in an uninterrupted 
series of excavations carried out by Greek archaeologists and 
missions from foreign nations. These excavations took place 
not only in the more famous historic sites already explored but 
abo in other ni4)or and minor centers of the mainland and the 
blonds, above all in the Athenian Agora, at Corinth, Argos, 
OlinthoB, Samothracc, Chios, Samos, Ixodes, Ithaca, and 
Corfu. In addition, outstanding single objects were dbeovered, 
such as the bronze Sea God from the Artembion. 

Knowledge of Greek art in Italy was unexpectedly enriched 
by the dbcovery of the Sanctuary of Hera at the mouth of 
the River Sele, of Paestum, Locri, Agrigento, Geb, Megara 
Hybbea, Spma, and others. The hypothetical dating , of the 
Etruacan and Italic cultures was revolutionized through the 
finding of such works as the Apollo and other terra cottas of 
Veii and the Warrior of Capestrano. Subsequently, aspects 
of the Gteco-Roman and Roman civilizationa were iUuminated 
by the great new excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
in Rome itself, and throughout Italy (Ostia, Paleatrina, Aosta, 
Brescia, Aquileia, Solunto, Piazza Aixnerina with its fionoua 
vi 111 rich in bte Roman mosaica, and others). 
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At the tame time, archaeological activity, aporadic in the 
19th century, waa intenaified in North Afirica and the £urot>ean 
countries that had made up the Roman empire, and many 
monuments and artistic products were revealed. In a series 
of grandiose campaigns, the archaeologists of Italy, France, 
and Spain brought up out of the desert sands and out of the 
soil the huge ancient cities of Libia (Cyrene and Leptis Magna), 
of Tunisia (Carthage, Mactaris, Hadrumetum), of Algeria 
(Hippo, Theveste, Thamugadi, Lambaesis, Cirta, Caesarea), and 
of Morocco (Volubilis, Lyxus). In Spain, the remnants of 
Greek colonization, the Iberian civilization, and the provincial 
Hispano-Roman world were studied through the excavations 
of Ampurias, Tarragona, Numancia, Italics, Merida, the areas of 
Valencia and Alicante, and others. In France, interest centered 
on the Hcllenized and later Romanized centers of the south 
(such as Marseille, Saint-Blaise, Ens^rune, Narbonnc, Saint- 
R^my, Orange, Vaison) and more generally on the under- 
standing ^of the Gallo-Roman civilization, particularly the 
flourishing manufacture of relief ceramics, the most famous of 
which came from La Graufesanque. 

In England and along the banks of the Rhine and the 
Danube (from Holland to East Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Hungary, as far as Romania), the topographical and ar- 
chitectural problems of the Roman fortified limes were studied 
as well as the castles and great military or civil towns near the 
frontiers, especially Colonia Agrippina (modem Cologne), Augu- 
sta Trevirorum (modem Trier), Mogontiacum (modem Mainz), 
Vindonissa, Augst, Camuntum, and Aquincum. The superbly 
original sculpture of these provincial areas was also studied. 
Thus interest turned to the Roman monuments of Illyria and 
the Balkans, including, for example, the palace of Diocletian 
at Spalato (Split) and the cities of Albania. 

Paolo Enrico Arias 

Archaeological interest in the great centers of the ancient 
world, which had reached the last phases of their development 
before the medieval eclipse, inevitably brought modem scholars 
into contact with aspects of civilization and art in which, in 
so far as they survived, were recognizable the beginnings of 
Western Christianity. From about the middle of the 19th century, 
the exploration of the catacombs in the suburbs of Rome, 
promoted by (liuseppe Marchi and Giovan Battista de Rossi, 
called attenuon to the first manifestations of art with Christian 
content and opened the way to the understanding and study 
of late-antique style. To the late-Roman monuments already 
known at that time were added innumerable others, funerary 
painting, sculpture (particularly sarcophagi), and ivory, gold-, 
and silverwork, in addition to sacred and civil architecture 
discovered throughout the entire Mediterranean world and in 
European countries. The sites include cities that continued 
to flourish or came into prominence in the Early Christian 
period between the 4th and 6th centuries. In the West, besides 
Rome itself, these included Ravenna, Milan, Arles, Tarragona, 
Trier, Cologne, Hippo, and Salona. In the East, where the 
traditions of late antiquity were preserved much longer, ar- 
chaeologists concerned with Christian and Byzantine art found 
an extraordinarily fertile field, especially exploited in the mid- 
20th-century decades, beginning with Constantinople and ex- 
tending to the cities, sanctuaries, and monasteries of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece (Stobi, Salonika), Asia Minor (Ephesus), 
Syria (Antioch, St. Simeon), and Egypt. 

Other discoveries of fundamental importance for the early 
history of the European peoples concerned the barbaric world 
of the migrations period. The interest was initiated with the 
discovery of the tomb of the Frankish king Childeric at Toumai 
in the xyth century. The systematic explorations of more 
recent times have centered around cemeteries and individual 
graves containing equipment, mostly jewelry, pertaining to the 
various tribes and Germanic cultures, depending on the ter- 
ritory: Franks, Burgundians, and Visigoths in western Europe; 
Alamanni in southern Germany and Switzerland (the famous 
tombs of Hassleben near Erfurt and of Wittislingen); the Goths, 
Slavs, and Bulgars in eastern Europe (e.g., the treasury of 


gold vases of Nagy-Szent-Miklos); the Longobarda In Italy, 
In England, at Sutton Hoo near Woodbridge (Kent), there 
came to light in 1939 an Anglian funerary complex which 
may be considered the most splendid among the barbarian 
finds so far (see Anglo-Saxon and Irish art). The treasure, 
attributed to a yth-century king, consisted of gold jewels with 
enamels, decorated arms, and silver utensils and was buried 
in a ship. Also from ship burials, particularly those discovered 
in Norway at Gokstad and Oseborg, came the principal evi- 
dences of Viking civilization and art from the time of the 
highest Nordic development during the 9th century. 

Archaeological research, intensified in the mid-zoth cen- 
tury, has contributed to the knowledge of medieval Europe 
through the study of various inhabited centers in the north 
and east which are especially interesting from the point of 
view of city planning and architecture. Examples are the 
excavations carried out in the Viking castles of Trelleborf; 
and Aggersborg in Denmark, in various cities bordering on 
the Baltic Sea (Birka, Haithabu, Vineta, Appeln), in the grest 
fortification of King Henry 1 at Werla in eastern Hanover, 
and in the Russian city of Novgorod. 


The rediscovery of preclassical antiquity. The Near 
East and the Aegean area. At the beginning of the 19th century, 
the knowledge of civilizatiorw earlier than that of the Greco- 
Roman world was bound essentially to Biblical tradition, which, 
with its motivations based on faith, was a potent and constant 
stimulus to explorations of the East, or was limited to Eastern 
monuments, for the most part Egyptian, in Europe and to 
the somewhat nebulous information in the isolated reports 
of individual travelers. 

The determining impulse toward direct recognition snd 
archaeological study came from the Napoleonic expedition in 
Egypt (1799-1800). This expedition had as an immediate con- 
sequence, in addition to the series of discoveries that included 
the famous Rosetta Stone, the compilation of the monuments! 
Description de VEgypte by the scholars who accompanied Na- 
poleon. There followed a 30-year period characterized by 
a rush of very disorganized excavations, which was often no 
more than a kind of plunder directed toward gathering snd 
exporting objects. These activities were carried out by diplo- 
mats and adventurers, especially in the burial areas of Saqqarn 
and Thebes. As a result, however, certain important discov- 
eries were made, such as that of the tomb of King Seti I (1817), 
which proved to be extremely significant for the understanding 
of Egyptian art. Two of the great pyramids were explored, 
as was the Sphinx of Giza. Much of the material found its 
way to Europe and formed the first nuclei of the great Egypti^ 
collections in the Louvre and the British Museum and in 
Berlin and Turin. Soon afterward, however, there were 
scientific expeditions such as the Franco-Tuscan one of 1828-29, 
directed by the founder of Egyptology, Jean-Fran^ois Cham- 
pollion, that of the Pisan Ippolito Rosellini, and that of the 
Prussian Richard Lepsius (1842-45). 

In 1850, Auguste Mariette's arrival in Egypt marked the 
beginning of a great period of discovery, beginning with the 
Serapeum of Memphis and followed by the granite temple of 
the Sphinx. The appointment of Mariette at Directeur d« 
Services det Antiquitdt resulted in the regularixation of ar- 
chaeological research, the restoration of monuments, y 
creation of the Cairo Museum. His researches were particularly 
fruitful at the ancient city of Tanis, in the eastern delta, at 
Meidum, and at Abydos. Subsequently, Gaston Msapcm 
initiated the inquiries that resulted in the discovery of me 
great repository at Dcir el-Bahri in i88i. This find yiclae<*» 
along with copious funerary furnishings, the mummies of lomc 
of the most famous kings of the New Kingdom. The ex- 
cavations extended to sites not previously explored, among 
them Akhmlm, ancient Panopolis. . 

At the end of the 19th century, France and Engtad eat^ 
lished institutes and missions in Egypt. Excavations w 
successively taken up by other nations, such is Austns, ^ 
many, Belgium, Italy, and the United States. The Enfl 
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^ William Matthew Flinden Petrie, after working at Tania, 
^gucratia, and Tell el *Amama, diacovered at Abydoa (189^ 
[ooi) the cenotaph of the Thinite kinga of the first two dynasties, 
rie also gave the scholars of the world some knowledge of 
:he civilization and art of the predynastic periods. Other great 
liscoveries included the sepulchral cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos 
ind a repository containing hundreds of statues in the foun- 
dations of a courtyard of the great Temple of Amen-Ra at 
Kamak (1903). But the moat sensational discovery, the fruit 
)f the efibrts of Howard Carter (1922), was that of the tomb 
jf King Tutankhamen, of the i8th dynasty, in the Theban 
necropolis, uniquely rich for the artistic value of its furnishings. 

I^ter systematic excavations were carried out by French, 
German, and American archaeologists at Deir el-Medineh in 
the region of Thebes, in the necropolises of Giza and Saqqara, 
in the royal necropolis of the 21st dynasty at Tanis, and in 
the great sanctuaries of Kamak and Luxor. The organization 
[)f archaeological activities in their own country has been 
Assumed by the Egyptians, who in 1954 discovered two great 
motive ships near the Pyramid of Khufu. 

Sergio Bosticco 

Shortly after the modem exploration of Egypt was initiated, 
that of Assyria was also begun, with the excavations carried 
imt by P. E. Botta at Khorsabad, the ancient Dur Shamikin 
(1842). with the discovery of Nimrud, ancient Calah (1845), 
and finally with the identification of Nineveh. In the mean- 
time, the cuneiform script was deciphered. As in Egypt, the 
first archaeological inveatigationa in Mesopotamia had the 
character of plundering; and many great monuments of Assyrian 
sculpture migrated to the museums of Europe. 

At the beginning of the second half of the fgfii century, 
archaeological research extended to southern Mesopotamia; die 
ruins of Uruk (Erech), Eridu, Ur, and Lagath were diacovered. 
Missions of various nations began excavations under more 
rigorous scientific control, and knowledge of the Mesopota- 
mian world was extended many centuriea into the past. The 
Americans explored Nippur, ]. de Morgan began the inves- 
tigation of Elam and especially of the capital at Susa, with 
important results (the stele incised with the codices of law 
of Hammurabi was found at Susa). In 1899, the Germans 
took over the excavations of Babylon and continued working 
there until 1917. The French brought to light Sumerian art 
at Tclloh, ancient Lagash (1877-1914). But most decisive for 
the resurrection of the splendid artistic tradition of primiuve 
Mesopotamian civilization was the discovery of the royal tombs 
of Ur, where systematic excavation was begun in 1922. Inten- 
sified research in the decade at midcentury has revealed cultural 
phases even more remote, as well as monumental centers pre- 
viously unknown, such as Mari on the central Euphrates. 

In the Asiatic territories situated to the northwest of the 
Mesopotamian plain — north Syria, Asia Minor, and Ar- 
menia — new areas were soon opened to scientific inquiry, 
hn^hsh and German excavations at Carchemish, Zin^irli, and 
lell Halaf, the discovery of stone monuments in central Ana- 
mlia, and the finds made around Lake Van, revealed the civ- 
dizations of north Syria, Phrygia, and of Urartu, which flour- 
jshed contemporaneously in the ist century of the 1st mil- 
ennium b.c. But early in 1906 the exploration of Bogazkdy, 
^^®^baah, brought modem scholars into contact with 
world of the 2d millennium and introduced them 
0 Hittite art. The whole development of Anatolian civilization 
Was clarified by a aeries of discoveries in the archaeological 
of ^shar HUytik, Alaca HUyUk, and KUltepe, near 
ogazkdy, in Cilicia (Mersin^ Tarsus, Karatepe), in Phrygia 
\ ordium, city ot Midas, and Beycesultan), in Lydia (Sardis), 
Lycia, with the active participation of 

Turkish scholars. 

air ad region, where Byblos, Sidon, and Tyre Iwd 

zat‘ ^ a quite complete picture of Phoenician civili- 

iT *Bost notable discovery of our era was the city of 

called Raa Shamra), near Laodicca, where die 
nch began syitematic exca^'attona in 1929. A palace similar 


in type to tho^ m Mesopotamia and Crete was brought to 
light, along ^ with numerous pieces of sculpture and objects 
of minor art. 'Fhese documented conclusively the cultural 
interrelationships between the Mediterranean world (Crete, 
Greece, Egypt) and ancient Asia in the 2d millennium B.c. 
Another area of research, ver>^ important in this respect, is 
that of Alalakh, modem Tell Atchana near Alexandretta, ex- 
cavated by the English in 193^ 49. In addition, the island of 
Cyprus, from the first disorganized culling of ancient objects 
in the 18th centiir>' to today’s scientific missions established 
by the Swedes, English, and Fiench, has revealed a develop- 
ment of cultural and artistic phenomena extending from the 
Neolithic era to the Hellenistic period. This development 
documents the meeting and crossing of currents from Asia, 
Bgypt, and the Occident, especially in ceramics and sculpture. 
Among the main centers excavated are Enkomi, Lapithos, and 
Palepaphos. Finally, mention should be made of the Soviet 
investigations in Urartu (Krrmir Blur). The nearby Iranian 
regions are dealt with below. 

Paleatint: has long attracted scholars for religious reasons, 
and the travelers who visited in the past arc innumerable. 
The first excavations were th of Jerusalem, Jericho, and 
Gezer; in 1903 the Carmans made their first excavations at 
Megiddo; in 1907 they took up the exploration of Jericho. 
After World War I, great progress was made in the study 
of pichistoric Palestine, but the excavation of sites already 
explored was discontinued. Next in importance to Jericho 
and Jerusalem are Samaria, Lachish (modem Tell ed-Duweir), 
Bith Shftn, Tell en-Naabeh, and Ai. The new state of Israel 
sponsored numerous excavations, among which neolithic Jer- 
icho and Canaanite Hazor have yielded exceptional results, 
as has, for the later period, Beth Shearim with its catacombs. 
Also to be noted are the rewarding discoveries of the Philistine 
centers along the coast, especially Gaza, and in the interior 
of Edom and Moab. Recent systematic explorations in southern 
Arsbia have resulted in rich scattered finds of architectural 
monuments and sculpture. 

Giovanni Garbini 

The description of Near Eastern civilization of pre-Hel- 
lenic times was first begun with Egypt and Mesopotamia and 
was then integrated and made precise through the explorations 
of otlier regions of Western Asia. The picture was completed, 
however, only with the revelation of contemporary cultural 
and artistic phenomena of the Aegean world, which flourished 
in the same places where Greek civilization later developed. 

To Heinrich Schliemann we owe the idea of research based 
on evidence found in the Homeric epics — the remains of a 
historical era preceding classical times and reflected in the 
heroic tradition of the Greeks. In 1870 Schliemann began at 
Hissarlik, on the northeast border of Anatolia, the excavation 
of a city which he identified as Homeric Troy. In addition, 
he discovered a long previous development beginning with 
its rise in the 3d millennium B.c., with outstanding architectural 
monuments, objects m gold, and pottery. Shortly thereafter 
Schliemann also began the exploration of Mycenae in Argolis. 
There he brought to light, within the circular cyclopean wall, 
the famous royal shaft graves containing splendid vases and 
jewels, which he wrongly attributed to the legendary dynasty 
of Atreus. Later excavations produced a description ^ the 
civilization called Mycenaean, largely based on die study of 
the surviving monuments in Mycenae itself and the discoveries 
made in the fortified palace of Tiryns, where wall paintings 
were found, Vaphio in Laconia, where the two famous repouss^ 
gold cups were found, and Thebes. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, through the work 
of English and Italian archaeologists, the pre-Hellenic culture 
of Crete, to which the conventional name Minoan has been 
given, was revealed. This revelation helped to explain the 
Mycenaean civilization of the mainland and to illuminate Aegean 
protohistoric cultural manifestations. At Knossos, Phaettos, 
Hagia Triada, and other sites were diacovered palaces in a 
characteristic style of architecture, many containing large-scale 
paintings, terra-cotta figures, vasea, and decorated metal ob- 
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jectt, in a style different from that whidi dominated the con* 
temporary civiliaations of the East and also from later Greek 
art. Discoveries revealing phenomena more remote from this 
civilization were made in the Cyclades Islands (with their 
typical marble statuettes) and are in a sense connected with 
those of Troy and Asia Minor. During the X950S the picture 
of art and civilization of the Aegean expanded and became 
clearer through Greek, English, French, Swedish, American, 
and Italian excavations on Crete (Knossoa, Phaestos, Mallia), 
at Mycenae, Argos, Dendra, Delphi, Athena, and the islands 
of Lemnos, Rhodes, Cyprus, and others. 

These studies, those analogously conducted in the Eastern 
countries, and fiiudly the investigations of prehistoric civili- 
zations in the Balkan Peninsula, Italy and Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Western Europe, have made possible the organic recon- 
struction of a succession of cultural phenomena descending 
from the Neolithic period to the beginning of the classical age. 
They hfM clarified the parallel phenomena, the crosscurrents, 
and the influences between countries of ^e Near East, the 
Mediterranean, and Europe which are manifested in this long 
development. This achievement would not have been possible 
without the great progress that had meanwhile been made 
in the field of prehistoric archaeology. 


Frehistory. In the second half of the z8th century it was 
already possible to establish, in a broad sense, an evolutional 
sequence of prehistoric civilizations. Even at that early date 
typological study of the prehkrtoric artifacts collected and pre- 
served by researchers had bigUn, as well as paleontological 
examination of human and Anima] fossil remains and obser- 
vation of the terrain. Tools and weapons of stone and . bone, 
pottery, artifacts of copper, bronze, and finally iron, gave 
evidence of the development of industry. The remnants of 
human dwellings were found. Although paleolithic artifacts 
were generally discovered in alluvial soil or in caves, more 
finely chiseled flint weapons, pottery, and the first metal ob- 
jecu frequently appeared among the remains of huts. In 1854 
the first prehistoric dwelling on wooden piles was brought 
to light. Finally, tombs were found in pits in the earth, in 
caverns, in artificial grottoes, and in monuments roughly con- 
structed with slabs of stone. These contained bones of the 
dead, often with funerary furnishings. In the Bronze Age or 
at the beginning of the Iron Age, the rite of incineration was 
practiced and the ashes were placed in urns. 

Discoveries and research continuing to the present tend 
to present the following classification of prehistoric cultures: 
(i) Paleolithic, corresponding to the Pleistocene era (lasting 
for several hundreds of thousands of years), subdivided into 
Lower, Middle, and Upper; (2) Mesolithic, at the beginning 
of the present, or Holocene, era, with survival of the Upper 
Paleolithic; (3) Neolithic, referring to the seed-growing cultures 
(beginning about the 6th millennium B.C.), with a final phase 
in which there appeared the use of copper, called the Eneolithic 
or Chalcolithic, which merges with the early Bronze period; 
(4) the Age of Metals, that is, bronze (in the Orient, the sd-zd 
millennium b.c.; in the West, the zd millennium D.C.) and iron 
(ist millennium B.c.), during which the beginning of the great 
historic civilizations occurred. 

Only in the last decades of the 19th century did the prob- 
lems of prehistoric art begin to attract attention, particularly 
the remains of representational art of the Upper Paleolithic 
period, which came as an unexpected and surprising revelation. 
As early as i860, E. Lartet had begtm to collect in France 
(first in a cave of L’Ariige; then, together with the English- 
man Christy, in various caves in the valley of V6z^re in Dor- 
dogne) bone objects and fragments incised with representations 
of animals, some belonging to an extinct species. In a well- 
preserved deposit of the Upper Paleolithic era in the cave of 
La Madeleine in Dordogne was found, among other things, 
a slab of mammoth tusk on which the form of this huge extinct 
proboscidian was finely engraved. 

Research and discoveries multiplied; in the caves of Dor- 
dogne and the Pyrenees and in many other places in Continental 


Europe were discovered not only objects of bone, ivory, and 
horn (e.g., harpoons, dart throwers, Mtoni ds €ommandmint) 
with images of animals incised and carved on them but aUo 
small sculptures in the round, among which statuettes of women 
were of particular importance. 

The first discoveries of this art mohiUsr took place about 
twenty years before the other marvelous aspect of primitive 
art, namely cave, or wall, paintings and engimvings be^me 
known. A little girl's accidental observation in 1879 of painted 
figures of bison on the vault of the cave of Altamira nesr 
Santander in Spain for many years brought only incredulity 
and polemics. But toon in France there were discovered figures 
of animals incised on the walls of the cave of Pair-non-Pair 
(Gironde), partially covered by Upper Paleolithic depoiits. 
Other engravings and paintings in the cave of La Moudie in 
Dordogne were published in 1895. In this way the authenticity 
and antiquity of the paintings at Altamira were definitely 
esublished. The character of this singularly naturalistic art 
was defined, and by its geographical distribution it became 
known as Franco-Cantabrian. Furthermore, it was possible 
to establish the chronological extension of the whole Upper 
Paleolithic era, from the Aurignacian to the Magdalenian period. 
The monuments were multiplied with the discoveries of the 
famous caves of Font-de-Gaume (1901), El Castillo (1903^ 
Trois Fr6res (19x4)* Lascaux (1940), Cougnac (1952), Rouf- 
fignac (1955)1 others. Along with engraving and pamtingn, 
clay sculpture in relief and in the round were found (Tuc 
d'Audoul^rt); thus connectiona were established between cave 
paintings and art mc6t/tar. Paleolithic art of the Franco-Can- 
tabrian type was also found in eastern Spain, especially in the 
form of numerous slabs of incised stone from the cave of Par- 
psl]6 near Valencia (1930), and in Italy on the island of Levanzo 
at the western extremity of Sicily (1947). Paleolithic art mMier 
seems to have been more widely difiiised in Europe, where 
examples, especially of female statuettes, occur in Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Si^ria 

Early in the 20th century snotiier type of prehistoric art 
was discovered in the mountahw of eastern Spain (Spanish 
Levant) — pictures on rocks or the walls of rock shelters in 
the open, referred to here as "rock art." These representa- 
tions portrayed complex groups of men and animals in which 
the human figures were stylized in a particularly lively and 
expressive way. Within a brief time paintings were found 
at Calapat^ (1907), Cogul (1908), Alpera (1910), and Minateda 
(1914), and discoveries continue to be made. 

Shortly after these discoveries, examples of prehistoric rock 
art were also found outside western Europe. In the first decade 
of the 20th century * ‘Arctic** rock art was discovered in northern 
and western Norway; however, bv the end of the 19th crnnir\’ 
examples of rock decorations had been discovered in Sweden 
and Russia (Karelia). The Arctic figure compositions, mostly 
incised and rarely painted, are generally naturalistic in char- 
acter and recall Franco-Cantabrian art; but they arc con- 
sidered to be more recent than the Paleolithic period, although 
their style is also difTerentiated from the later schematixcil 
engravings of central and southern Scandinavia. 

In North Africa at the end of the 19th century numerous 
animal figures were discovered, isolated or in groups and often 
associated with human figures, incised in the rocks of the 
Saharan Atlas Mountains (Maghrib). These images, many ^ 
them naturalistic, arc distributed over the area that extends 
from the Atlantic coaat across the Sahara to the bwders 0 
Egypt. More examples of rock art were discovered in severs 
other areas in eastern and southern Africa. Recently, prehis- 
toric engravings comparable to those of Africa have come 
to light in Sicily in the cave of L'Addaura near Palermo. ^ 

Another type of prehistoric art came to light for the nr* 
time in 19x0 at Las Batuecas in the province of Salamanca, 
Spain. Here human and animal figures display a 
that reduces them almost to geometric signs. This 
schematic art is found not only in Spain — in Estremsdu 1 
Andalusia, Sierra Morena, and, in the extreme south, m 
provinces of Ja6n and Cddiz — but also in other 
Europe and outside of Europe. It is represented in the s g” 
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on the painted pebblea diacovered in the cave of Le Maa d’Aail, 
France, in a typical Meaolithic atratum. 

Other phenomena of prehtatoric art tending toward ache- 
tization and abatraction were meanwhile revealed aa knowl- 
edge of Neolithic eulturea of the Eaat and Weat increaaed. 
E^ecially characteiiatic are the abundant and often excellent 
pottery, impreaaed, indeed and painted, and the human figu- 
rines of geometriewed atone. 

In prehistoric architecture the megalithic dolrngna and like 
monuments widely diSiiaed in western and northern Europe 
are of foremost importance. A unique aspect of the moat 
recent Mediterranean prehistory was revealed with the dis- 
covery on hUta of megalithic architectural monumenta of 
exceptional structure and proportions along with stone fiiezes 
in low relief, geometric and naturalistic statuettes among which 
are female figures of exaggerated obesity, and pottery dec- 
orated with geometric designs. 

Discoveries on other Mediterranean islands, such as Sar- 
dinia and the Balearica, * also show characteristic prehistoric 
architectural forms, which lasted, moreover, until the ist mil- 
lennium B.C.; these are the nuraghi, the talayots, the taulas, 
and the monumental elongated tombs. Regular excavations of 
thi8 region were begun only in the soth century. Also of 
great importance were the identificstion snd study of the great 
rock-inebed compositions, or petroglyphs, of the Neolithic and 
Metals Ages, in the mountainous regions of Galicia in Spain, 
the Alps (Monte Bego near Tenda, Valcamonica), and Scan- 
dinavia. The discoveries made in the dwellings and tombs 
of the Bronse and Iron Ages throughout Europe, beginnii^ 
with the famous excavation of the necropolis of Hsllststt in 
Austria (about the middle of the 19th century*), brought to 
light facts of notable artistic interest, especially concerning 
the decoration of metal objects. Moreover, the revelation of 
all these manifesUtions of the most recent Mediterranean and 
European prehistory b linked to the discoveries, cited above, 
of the preclassical and early claatical civilizations. 

Marb OrneUa Acanpora 

Non-European civtlizations. Asia, Some time elapsed 
before the science of archaeology as it developed in the West 
was applied to the antiquities of Asia. The regions of Iran 
and Irulia were studied first, then Central Asia and the Far 
East. Mere also, the work of scholars was preceded by the 
nports of travelers. Only in the middle of the igth century 
were the systematic classification of historical and religious 
monumenth and the collecting of antique objects begun. Fi- 
nally, scholars began to excavate according to the techniques 
(k'vel<}ped in the classical world and the ancient Near East. 
Use was made of dates already acquired from the study of 
prehistoric and historical civilizations. 

Iranian archaeology began with the explorations of the 
rums of Persepolis and the first scientific investigations in 
In 1897 France acquired an exclusive concession from 
>he shah to carry out excavations in Persian territory. In the 
same year the D 616 gation Frangaise en Perse began its work 
»» Persia, remaining there until World War I. The compara- 
tive stratification of various Persian localities was verified 
on thf basis of the reaults achieved by the French excavations 
at Tepe Musyan and in other centers of Khuzistan and was 
thus correlated with the excavations nude in Mesopotamia. 

^"^^tidies carried out at Tepe Hissar, Shah Tepe, Tureng 
w ^ Giyan, and particularly at Tepe Sialk made definite 
the correlation and stratigraphic sequence that yielded a fairly 
prt'cise picture of the evolution of civilization and art in Iran. 
Between igzo and 1930, Sir Aurel Stein followed the path 
Alexander toward India, enlarging the archaeological knowl- 
Ke of south and southeast Iran and Baluchistan. It thus 
t canie possible to gage the cultural affinities of Iran, Afghan- 
L\^[ and the Indus Valley. It is a study still 

wrection and revision on the basis of the facts 
y <^inerge from the progress of research and from the multi- 
‘cation of excavations such as those carried out by the Amer- 
and French in Iran (at Persepolb) and Afghanistan. 


The intematioiial archaeological exploration of Afghan* 
titan was begun in igaz. At that time permiaaion waa gamHed 
the Mission Arch6ologique Frangabe en Afghanbtan to carry 
out resMrch to determine the area of expansion and the place 
of origin of the art of Gandhara, to find connectiona between 
the Indo-Greeks and the rest of the Hellenbtic world, and to 
trace the contacu of the Indo-Afghan zone with other regions. 
Hadda, already known in the igth century, furnished a large 
quantity of stucco sculpture of the post-Kuahan period. At 
Banuan, the sculptures, rock-hewn temples, and wall paintings 
were studied about 1920. Paintings and other rock-hewn build- 
inip were found in the valley of Kakrak. At Begram and in 
neighboring Shotorak, in the years after 1930, there were found 
Indbn ivor^, bronzes, and stuccoes, Greco-Roman glass mostly 
Alexandrian in origin, and Chinese lacquers, all of which attest 
to the flourishing international commerce carried on in the 
Kushan period. In 1951 and 1954, excavations at Mun- 
digak under the direction of J. M. Casal brought to light 
strata that revealed a seminomadic dviliwion of the 4th mil- 
lennium B.C. 

In Russia, interest in archaeological finds arose under Peter 
the Great, Catherine II, and N k olas 1 , who authorized funds 
for expeditions and excavations. Only in 1830, however, w hen 
Paul Delnix dbeovered Rul Oba near Kerch (see above) were 
the excavations scientifically conducted. In 1846 the Imperial 
Ruasi^m Society of Archaeology waa foimded, and the activities 
of archaeologbts began to focus on the Hellenized centers of 
European Russb, the Scythian culture, the Caucasus, and the 
region of the Steppes. After the Soviet Revolution, archaeo- 
logical research was planned and directed by the State Acad- 
emies, which conducted intensive, fruitful mbsions through- 
out the territory of the U.S.S.R. Among the numerous dis- 
coveries, those at Noin-ula in Mongolia (excavated by Koslov) 
and the kurgans at Pazyryk in the Altai Mountains are par- 
ticularly significant. The expeditions of Tolstov in the Khwa- 
rizm and of Kbelev in the Sino-Altai regions revealed new 
centers of civilization and furnished essential data on the proto- 
hbtory of Central Asia. 

Eastern and western Turkbtan, Tibet, and neighboring 
regions were almost completely unknown before r88o. The 
first important notices were due to the research of the explorer 
Przhevalski. Later the Swedish archaeologist Sven Hedin dis- 
covered important Buddhist antiquities in the region of Khotan, 
the ruins of the Han period (206 b.c.-a.d. 220) in the desert 
of LfOp, and manuscripts and silks at Lou-lan. Missionaries 
and explorers tried to penetrate Tibet, and archaeologists 
moved toward 'Furkistan. In 1896 a Russian mission discovered 
in the depression of Lukchun (Turfan) numerous ruins datable 
to the Han period of the loth to 12th centuries, as well as 
precious manuscripts written in Uigur. From 1902 to 1914 
four German expeditions brought to light paintings, sculpture, 
and other art objects along what was the Silk Road and the 
route of the Buddhist pilgrims between Pamir and China, 
on the slopes of the I'ien Shan Mountains. 

From 1900 on, Sir Aurel Stein, under the aegis of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, visited Turkbtan and the 
ancient cities along the lower limits of the Tarim basin: Khotan, 
Dandan-uilik, Niya, and Miran. He found in the Lop Nor 
vast ruins of Uie Han epoch. Stein ^ work, the French expedition 
of Paul Pelliot (1906), and that of the Japanese (1908-09) 
carried out under Otani and guided by Tachibana, reveal^ 
the archaeological importance of Tun-huang. In the same 
period Russian Turkistan was visited by an American expe- 
dition; Pumelly, who had previously worked in Central Asia, 
discovered at Annau strata that opened the way toward new 
research on the diffusion and interrelationships of Nfgolithic 
cultures. In 1920 and later many excavations were carried out 
by the Soviet government. 

In India, archaeological research began with Englbh domi- 
nation and quickly developed into a systematic effort throughout 
the land, focused on the remains of ancient Indian religion. 
From 1871 onward the Archaeological Survey of India did 
a great deal of photographic work, documenting and publishing 
data on rock-hewn sanctuaries, stupas, and other monuments. 
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Of great importance were the results achieved in the first 
30 years of the aoth century: excavations at Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Maurya empire, and Taxila; English and French 
campaigns in Gandhara; work by Jouveau-Dubreuil in southern 
India; discoveries in the Indus Valley of the remains of a 3d-mil- 
lennium civilization (Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro). 

The megalithic tombs of southern India, on the other 
hand, had already attracted the attention of scholars; the Iron 
Age group at Adittanallur was also continuously explored. 
Roman coins came to Light in southern India as early as 1775. 
After 1941, on the basis of the results of the excavations directed 
by Casal and Wheeler, it was possible to establish the precise 
dating of the megalithic tombs, the Roman ruins, and the 
Andhra pottery found in the stratigraphic excavations at Ari- 
kamedu (Virampatnam) and Brahmagiri. 

On the island of Ceylon, the antiquities of the southern 
and western coast were noted by several scholars at the end 
of the lAth century; between 1820 and 1830, there were ac- 
counts of ruins of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva, and be- 
tween 1840 and 1845 came the excavations of S. M. Burrows. 
In 1890, under Bell, the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 
founded in 1873, began systematic cataloguing of the archaeo- 
logical remains. The first work was carried out in Rjyanda, 
and, after 1914, the Archaeological Survey extended its activities 
to the southern part of the island. 

In Indochina, although the ruins of Angkor were already 
known in Europe in the i8th century, the archaeological im- 
portance of Khmer art appeared clearly only in the second 
half of the 19th century tlmugh the accounts of Mouhot in 
i860 and the activities of D^porte, who was a member of the 
expedition of Doudart de Lagr6e in 1866-68 and organizer 
and director of other expeditions. Since then study at the sites 
and restoration and conservation have been continued fairly 
intensively by French scholars. 

Interest in the ancient art of Siam developed in our century 
out of Prince Damrong's passion for collecting and tlie studies 
of G. Coed^. The area of Angkor having been ceded to the 
French (1907), the Ecole Fran9ai8e d*Extr6me Orient began 
operations, employing on a large scale, after 1921, the technique 
of aerial reconnaissance, promoted by Finot, hrst director of 
the school. Excavations were carried out at P'ong tuk (1920) 
and at Petburi. 

In Java and Sumatra, the study of the monumental history 
of the islands was begun by the Society of Arta and Sciences 
of Batavia, founded in 1778. Under the English government 
(1811-16) and in the years 1840-45, the Temple of Borobudur 
and many others were investigated; in the early aoth century, 
the studies of various scholars, particularly Germans, product 
a complete picture of Buddhist and Indian monuments of 
central and eastern Java. 

The history of archaeological research in China and Japan 
diffeiB from that of other regions of Asia. In China, the ruling 
classes gave much importance to the historic continuity of the 
country, not only collecting works of art but, since the Sung 
period (960-1126), excavating, studying, and cataloguing jade 
and bronze antiquities. There was an analogous continuity in 
Japan; the Buddhist temples and monasteries were carefully 
preserved along with their treasures, and the traditional canons 
of painting remained well known and full of vitality. Western 
archaeology came to China only after the discovery of the 
centers and cities of central Asia; on the other hand, the Chinese 
themselves were rather slow in adopting modem archaeological 
methods. Local prejudices and lack of public financial support 
were obstacles to research. For example, discovery of remains 
of the Chou period between 1920 and 1930 was due mainly 
to accident (the bronzes from Hsin-chftng and Ch’ang-sha are 
a case in point) and to clandestine excavations. Nevertheless, 
there was no lack of important research: the reliefs of the Han 
period, the Wu tombs, and the tombs at Hsiao-t’ang Shan, 
discovered by the Chinese at the end of the 17th century; re- 
mains of the Han period and Buddhist ruins in north and west 
China and the region of Nanking, found by French missionaries 
(1907-17); the Japanese research on Buddhist art (Tokiwa, 
Sekino, Mizuno, and others, in 1920); the discoveries by An- 


dersson. Black, and Wu (1920) of Neolithic painted pottery 
(at Yang-shao Ts'un and other places in northern Honan 
Shensi, and Shansi), black pottery of the Chalcolithic period 
(Lung Shan, in the province of Shantung) and, in Kannu 
painted pottery with elements akin to the terra cottas of Russian 
Turkistan and the Iranian plateau. In 1928, the Academia 
Sinica and the Freer Art Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution 
through the work of Li Chi and Liang Szu-yung, began ex- 
cavations at Hsiao-t'un, near An-yang, and discovered royal 
tombs of the Shang dynasty (1523-1028 n.c.). Other excavations 
carried out by the Academia Sinica at Hou-kang, near An-yani;, 
revealed superimposed strata of painted terra cottas of the Yan(;^ 
shao type, black terra cottas of the Lung Shan type, and Shsn^ 
remains. Finally, excavations at HsUn Hsien brought to light 
remains of the first Chou period (1027-249 B.c.). From 1949 
archaeological research has received ample governmental sup- 
port (excavations of Neolithic centers in Honan and Shensi, 
of Hsiao-t'un, of Hui Hsien, and others). Especially note- 
worthy were discoveries of 24 murals with inscriptions in a 
tomb at Wang-tu in Hopei; more than 50 bas-reliefs on ilsba 
of stone at Yi-nan in Shantung; much material in Szechwan; 
paintings and sculptures in the rock-hewn Buddhist sanctuaries 
at Mai-chi Shan (mid-6th century) and Ping-ling Szu (T’ang 
period) in Kansu. 

The Japanese, in the second half of the 19th century, rcaum- 
ing international contacts interrupted at the beginning of the 
17th century, achieved under Western influence a very rapid 
scientific %nd technical expansion in the field of archaeological 
studies. After the first researches were conducted by Europeans, 
initiative was assumed by local scientific institutions concerned 
with the ^ginning of the first phases of the Metals Age. Lster 
they turliid their attention also to the early connections be- 
tween Japan and Korea, Manchuria, and China, and to the 
pre-metils periods, of which more than 10,000 centers had been 
discovered by the time World War 11 bcgiui. After the annex- 
ation of Korea, Japanese archaeologiats carried out excavations 
in southern Manchuria, in Jehol (China), along the Grtai 
Wall, and in Korea, bringing to light various Neolithic centers, 
paintings, fiinitshings from the period of Han colonizauon, 
and remaifia of the Silla, Kaokuli, and Paekche reigns. 

Jean Johnson Youno 

America, The most numerous and important discoveries 
in America were made in the areas of the highest pre-Columbian 
civilizations: Mexico, Central America, and the region of the 
Andes. After the information furnished by the historisna of 
the Conquest and later chroniclers, no outstanding discovery 
was made until 1720, when the ruins of Palenque in southern 
Mexico were found by A. Del Rio. Little research was 
done in the i8th century. In the early years of the i9tb 
century, however, A. Le6n y Gama called the attention of 
scholars to the statue of the god Coatlicue and to the Aztec 
calendar stone; (L Dupaix and H. D. Castaneda visited Yu- 
catan; A. von Humboldt opened the era of modem re- 
search with his work, published in 1810. Between 1830 and 
1840, Lord Kingsborough brought to light several Mexican 
codices, and F. de Waldeck visited and deacribed various ruins 
in Central America. 

Important discoveries by J. L. Stephens, among them the 
remains of the Mayan city of Cop&n, were published in 1841- 
Significant contributions to Mayan archaeology were furnished 
in 1863 by C. E. Brosseur de Bourbourg, who discovered in 
Madrid the manuscript of the Relacidn de lot Cotas de Yucam 
of Bishop Diego de Landa, which made it possible to dccipn^*' 
the hieroglyphs of the Mayan calendar. But the true beginning 
of scientific and systematic study of the Mexican and 
American ruins came in the period of the Second Empire wit 
the work of English investigators: A. P. Maudslay workea 
especially at Palenque, Cop^, Quirigui, and Chich6n Rz 
and made valuable collections which are today in the 
Museum; T. Maler made studies in the area of UxumjjC**' ^ 
in southern YucatAn and to the east of Campeche; E. E. Thom 
son, on the authority of certain pataagea in Diego de Lan t 
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liflcovercd at Chichdn ItsA the aacred well, or cenoU; E. Sclcr 
lescribed for the firat time the pyramid-fortress of Xochicalco 
ind excavated at Cholula, identi^g labyrinthine constructions 
n the interior of the miyor pyramid. 

In xB 94 the Mexican government established the Inspec- 
non de Monumentos Arqueoldgicos and in 1916 founded the 
bireccion de Antropologia (today the Istituto Nacional de 
\ntropologia e Historia), which initiated, with the collaboration 
various foreign institutions, impoitant studies at Teoti- 
luac^n, Tenayuca, Catlixtlanda, and Malinalco in Mexico; 
Chich 4 n Itzd and Uxmal in Yucatan; Tapin and Los Tuxtlas 
In Vera Cruz; Cholula in Puebla; Monte Albin, Mitla, and 
Wtz Mixteca in Oaxaca, A mission from the British Museum 
worked in British Honduras. 

In South America, Colombian archaeology developed mod- 
eidy, the finds oonaiating of pottery, small objects of gold, 
and crockery, almost all coming fitm toniba. In Ecuador, 
research began in 189^ and was followed Ik iht fiiiit years of 
our century by other invtatigationa at La Plata Island and on 
the coast of Manabl and Esmeraldaa, After the studies of 
M. Uhle in various regions of the plateau and at Maiiabi and 
Esmeraldas, exhaustive archaeologiod work was carried out, 
particularly in the provinces of Guayas, Manabf, Esmeraldas, 
and La Libertad; stratigraphic sequences were also established 
at Cerro Nsrrio, Cafiar. 

In Brazil, interest centered mainly around the island of 
Marajd, where remains belonging to at least seven different 
cultural levels were brought to light; rock paintiiiga and en- 
gravings, found particukriy along river beds, were also studied. 
In Pf*ru, after the descriptions of xpdi«century travelers, the 
work of M. Uhle in the years 1893-^1934 produced the first 
and most notable studies and scientific discoveries, including 
the stratigraphic classification of PachAcamac and of Nazes 
potten . The region of Cuzco, already fairly well known through 
the descriptions of the historians of the Conquest, became the 
object of really organized adentific expeditions only in 1911-15; 
under the direction of H. Bingham, the remains of the city 
of Machu Picchu and other discoveries were made. 

Other studies in the province of Cuzco were undertaken 
later by the Muaeo Nacional of Lima. At Chavin de HuAntar, 
m the basin of the Mtraftdn, A, Raimondi discovered in 1873 
the well-known stele which today bears his name. Subsequent 
t:xcavation8 were carried out in the same locale by J. C. Tello 
and others. In Bolivia, the ruins of Tiahuanaco, known since 
the time of the chroniclers (Garcilaso), were intensively studied 
beginning in the late 19th century. 

Outside these areas, studies and notable archaeological 
discoveries were made in the first 30 years of the 20th century 
m Alaska (decorated bone and ivory objects from Cape Prince 
of Wales, Little Diomede Island, and Punuk Island). In the 
second half of the 19th century, archaeological discoveries were 
made in the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers (tumuli 
and pyramidal earth structures called mounds). 

Bruno Mancini 

Afnca. Archaeological studiea in North Africa are re- 
ferred to above. In Nigeria, discoveries began in 1910 at He 
ife, where L. Frobeniui brought to light the famous sculptured 
brass head supposedly of Olokun, in addition to statuettes 
»nd stone objects. Only in 1938 did occasional excavations 
reveal new brass sculptures, the total number of which reached 
IQ m subsequent yeara. The stone statues of Esic and Offa, 
perhaps kno^ to the indigenous population since 1780, were 
rediscovered in 1933. Minor discoveries were made in a number 
rn in the two decades around mideentury, including 

® a* Jebba, and Mopti. Benin, already known in the isth 
nil centuries and described in great detail by Dutch 
7 b- and 18th-century writers (the famous bronze heads 
hrst described by D. von Nyendael in 1704), was visited 
European travelers and students until the punitive 
oni ^^Pedition in 1897. The zone south of Lake Chad was 
explored for archaeological purposes by J. P. 
and A. Masson-Detourbet, who discovered, principally 


at Tago, clay statuettew that certainly date from before the 
penetration of Islam and arc attributed to the prehistoric culture 
of Sao. ^'hc first reports of the ancient monumeiits of 
Ethiopia and Eritrea came from missionaries and travelers 
early in the 17th century; in the first lialf of the 19th century 
came the more precise notices on Aksum, Gondar, and central 
Ethiopia in general. Archaeological remains in Cohaito (ancient 
Adulis), vestiges in Rnr^ (Eritrea), the monolithic sanctuaries 
of Lalibela, stone steles in central Scioa, and rock art at Addi 
Alauti, were illustrated in the second half of the 19th century. 
In the first decade of the 20th century, a German expedition 
made the first systematic study of Aksum and other localities 
of Tifn'c. But in the meantime, Italian scholars had begun 
extensive research, collection of data and objects, and exca- 
vations in Eritrea, at Adulis, /Vratu, Foru, Mameruc (in the 
area of Cheren), and Dabra Bast; in Goggiam; in Harar in 
the territory of Gurtge, Soddo, Walamo, and Sidamo; and in 
many other locales. Obelisks, steles, southern Anbian sculpture, 
and rock art were discovered. In 1952, an trchaeologictl 
division was instituted at Addis Ababa under rite direction of 
French scholars, who coiMhxcted very prodMictiye studies in 
the region of Tigre. The ruins f)f Ziml^bwe in Rhodesia (men- 
tioned earlier by ancient Portugese travelers and rediscovered 
by an ivory tnerclumt» Adam Ki'nden, in 1868) were described 
for the first time in 1871 by K, Mauch and subsequently by 
Theodore Bent and R. N. HsU. Systematic excavationa were 
conducted, after the British occupation, chiefiy by R. Maclver 
and G. Caton-Thompaon, who attempted scientific dating and 
classification. 

Oceania, The first archaeological discoveries on the Aus- 
tralian continent were accidental; only in recent years have 
methodical investigations in caves and rock shelters brought 
knowledge of numerous manifestations of rock art. As early 
as 18x4, however, Matthew Flinders described the gallery 
with zoomorphic rock paintings of Clacks Island, near Princess 
Charlotte Bay. In 1841, G. Grey discovered in a cave near 
the upper Glenelg River anthropomorphic figures of the style 
called ''wondjina,'’ and J. Mathew visited numerous shelters 
and caverns in 1893 and the following years. 

In the rest of Oceania the most important discoveries were 
those connected with Easter Island. The first explorations 
(Roggeveen, 1722; F. Gonzales, 1769; J. C€x>k, 1774) made 
passing reference to the presence of megalithic platforms 
(marae) and to colossal anthropomorphic statues made of 
trachyte. But J. F. dc la PArouse (1786) gave the first description 
with related drawings. Later these monuments were visited 
by A. Pinart (1877) and by an American expedition friun the 
Smithsonian Institution (1887-88). Wooden tablets with pic- 
tographic engravings were noted by P. Eyraud in 1864. 
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ARCHAIC ART. The term "archaic" denotes the earliest 
phases of any art or culture, but among modem historians of 
European art it is usually applied to the early artistic develop- 
ment of the Greek world, when many of the main concepts 
of Western art were bom. 
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Summary. Period and characteristics of archaic art (col. 579). 
Architecture (col. 580). Architectural sculpture (col. 583): The 
menti The Ionic frieae\ The Doric frieMc; Other elements qf architectural 
sculpture. Free sculpture (col. 588): Kouroi] iCerot; Other sculptural 
types. Sculpture in relief (col. 596); Votive reHefs\ Funerary reliejs. 
Terra cottas (col. 598): Architectural decoration; Statuettes. Bronzes 
(col. 601). Coinage (col. 605). Gems (col. 606). Jewelry (col. 608). 
Carvings in ivory, bone, amber, and wood (col. 609). Painting 
(col. 610). Pottery and vase painting (col. 613): Eastern Greek pot- 
tery; Western pottery: a. Laconia; h. Corinth; c. Chalcidian ware; 
d. Attica. Development, diffusion, and survival of archaic art (cot. 620). 
Conclusions (col. 622). 

Period and characteristics of archaic art. Not all 
scholars use the term to cover exactly the same period or the 
same area. All would agree that the archaic period ended in 
the first half of the 5th century b.c., but it can be re/ypirded 
as beginning at any one of three approximate dates. In the 
widest sense its origins can be traced in the Bronze Age, before 
the ntiddle of the 2d miUennium b.c., when the so-called 
**Mycenaeans," now known from a partial deciphering of their 
written records to have been Gre^ dominated the Aegean 
and were in touch with the great empires of Egypt and Anatolia 
(see ASIA, west: ancient art; Egyptian art; mediterranean 
protohistory; cretan-mycenaean art). The second date is 
about 800 B.C., when — after some centuries of uphesvsl and 
invasion, the exact nature of which is still unclear — Greece 
had developed an art whose angularity has earned it the title 
“Geometric** (sec geometric style). Renewed contact with 
Eastern civilization stimulated it to exuberant growth, at first 
in close imitation of Oriental models (see orientalizing .style), 
but, after their assimilation, in a distinctively Greek phase. 
It is to this last phase, when, about 650 B.c., the Greeks first 
began to carve sculpture of large size in marble, that the term 
“archaic” in its narrowest sense can be applied, and it is in 
this sense (unless the context shows otherwise) that it is used 
in the following article. The end of the phase is commonly 
set at 480 B.C., the date of the sack of the Acropolis at Athens 
by the Persians. Among the sculptures excavated there, those 
carved shortly before the sack already display many of the 
marks of the succeeding early classic period, and the date of 
the change is confirmed by other evidence — for example, that 
of coins, which, like the vases and gems, underwent a parallel 
development of style. Elements of the archaic may well have 
lingered on in places more remote and less progressive than 
Atiiens, but the transition to the classic was complete every- 
where before 450 B.c. (see classic art). 'Fhere is some latitude 
also in the area within which the archaic can be regarded as 
holding sway. Apart from mainland Greece and the (.rrcek 
colonies of Asia Minor, Sicily, and southern Italy, the in- 
fluence was strong and direct in Cyprus, Etruria, and Achae- 
menid Persia, although their reactions to it were diverse; and 
its impulse was felt with varying force on all the shores of the 
Mediterranean, even in distant Spain. 

Archaic art displays certain distinctive characteristics. Re- 
ligion was its motive force, and its dedications — whether 
political, athletic, or funerary — were primarily religious. Its 
highest manifestations were the creation of the temple and the 
adornment of sacred places. Its repertory was drawn from 
myth, from the deeds of gods and heroes in the past, and not 
from those of contemporary human beings; its treatment of 
them was narrative, dynamic rather than static, and designed 
to exhibit the successive episodes of a story. It created and 
transmitted a number of fixed artistic types, of human beings, 
animals, monsters ' (sphinx, griffin, Gorgon, centaur, siren), 
and of stylized plant forms. It made an analysis of the in- 
dividual figures and of the individual details of each figure 
and thus produced an assemblage of separate elements, rather 
than a single view of the whole, and it ignored the effects of 
foreshortening or regarded them only in details. It tended to 
transmute the drawn or sculptured florins into decorative and 
geometric abstractions and was addicted to frontality, sym- 
metry, and repetition. 

It would, however, be a mistake to regard archaic art as a 
single homogenous phenomenon, consistent in its products and 


its style, in the same sense as the classic art of the 5th and 
4th centuries b.c. Within the general framework described 
above, Greek archaic civilization presents the picture of a 
number of parallel, not identical, artistic tendencies correa- 
ponding to the variety of racial stocks (Ionic, Aeolic, and Done) 
and to the numerous centers into which the Hellenic world 
was divided during the first centuries of its history, both in 
the mother country and in the colonies. Local traditions were 
distinct and tenacious, especially in the kind of objects pro- 
duced by craftsmen-artists (the painted vases, for example), 
where a variety of styles is apparent. These local strains crys- 
tallized into regional groups of varying extent and varying 
speed of development, especially notable among them being 
the Cretan, the Peloponnesian that was partly derived from it, 
the eastern Greek of the Aegean Islands and of the Aeolian 
and Ionian cities of Asia Minor, and the Attic (tee attic ani* 
BOEOTIAN art; GRBCO-BOSPORAN ART; GREEK ART, AEGEAN; GRBBK 
ART, eastern; GRBBK ART, NORTHERN; GRBBK ART, WBBTBRN; 
PELOPONNESIAN ART). But it WRS especially in the more 
advanced phases of archaic art that the artistic prestige of 
certain centers and the movements of artista tended to pro- 
duce a stronger unification of styles, foreshadowing the approach 
of that harmony which marked the classic period. 

It has long been discussed among scholars whether Greek 
art was a spontaneous product of the Greek genius, emerging 
from the darkness caused by the coUapae ti Mycenaean civi- 
liaaition and creating new concepta, new artistic types, and 
new forms; or whether — and how ^ it drew its inspiration 
from the earlier and contemporary cultures of the East. A further 
point at issue is whether, among the numerous centera of art, 
priority should be given to the eastern Greeks — in other words 
the lonkm citiea of Asia Minor — or to the Dorians of Crete 
and the Pelopoiinesus. The problem is made more complex 
by the undoubted fact that Ionian art, in both its subjects and 
its conception of form, shows strong links with the older native 
art of Asia Minor, while the art of the Dorian centers appears 
to be more inventive and independent of Oriental tradition 
the latter, therefore, is often regarded as the more genuine 
expression of the Greek spirit. On the other hand, it would 
be impossible to deny to Greek creative power — and to regard 
as less than Greek or even as a Greco-Oriental hybrid — the 
splendid flower of Ionian and Aeolian thought, which at this 
very time attained such heights in the fields of poetry and science 

Recent critical opinion tends to resolve these apparent con- 
tradictions by regarding the birth of archaic art as a vital process 
an assimilation of the inheritance of Oriental motifs and a 
transmutation of their formal treatment, operating in different 
ways and with differing intensity in the various parts of the 
Greek world (earlier and more vigorously in Crete and the 
Peloponnesus, more weakly in eastern Greece) but destined 
by its variety and flexibility to impose on the older traditions 
a stylistic conception that was entirely new and pregnant with 
future developments. 

The same innovating process extended with a slower and 
weaker impulse to those non-Greek communities affected h> 
Greek commercial and cultural expansion. Here the Oriental 
or the local prehistoric traditions offered greater resistance to 
change, and here archaic art was later in developing and was 
more hampered by convention, the result being mixture and 
uncertainty of style. But some of these territories, notably 
Cyprus and Tyrrhenian Italy (Etruria, Latium, and Camp*^' 
at length entered decisively into the sphere of the Greek archaic, 
although with distinct native characteristica (see ASIA MINO , 
western; CYPRIOTE ART, ANCIENT; ETRUSCO-ITAUC ART). 

Architecture. The archaic age of Greece saw the on^ 
and almost the full development of the twd orders of architcctu . 
the Doric and the Ionic, which are today know thrW"® 
the civilized world; while the third, the Corinthian, ^ • 
not invented until the classic period, ia an offiihoot of the 1® ^ 
Doric is extremely rare east of the Aegean, and lomc in 
mainland and the west. Both orders, borrowing 
foreign prototypes, derive their distinctive forms from w 
construction. These wooden forms were trsnslstcd into s 
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when growing wealth and technical advance enabled cities to 
erect large buildings in this material, and, although they then 
no longer closely corresponded to the structural reality, they 
served as the elements of a readily understood esthetic lang^e. 
Especially characteristic are the forms which Greek architects 
gave CO the column. The Doric column, in its developed stone 
form, springs directly from the platform of the building, in 
the archaic form tapers sharply upward, and has broad, shallow 
flutes, ^ nearly cylindrical shaft with 

narrow flutes and rests on a substantial, sometimes lofty, molded 


the larger building, unpretentious smaller structures, some- 
times of wood, which did not strictly observe the rules of the 
orders, and among these there must have persisted that variant 
of the Doric column with smooth shaft and base from which 
the Etruscan column derives. 

The most common kind of large building was the temple, 
sometimes of a size surpassing all but the most grandiose 
projects of later tunes. The Ionic Temple of Hera at Samos, 
with a veritable forest of columns — 126 in all — and that of 
Artemis at Ephesus were particularly magnificent, but they 



PIsns of Greek templeii. l^U to right: Olympia, the fieraion; Kerkyra (Corfu) temple of Artcmia; Pacatum, **Baailica.'’ 


base. Both Doric and Ionic were in their early stages more 
exuberant and less standardized in details than they were later 
become; in the late archaic there was a tendency toward 
canonical forms and to that conscious austerity which culminated 
m the classic period. For instuice, the echinus of the Doric 
capital at first had a full, spreading section, and iu lower part 
^ richly ornamented; at the end of the period the curve was 
atwper and flatter and the lower part ornamented sparsely or 
"ot at all. The early Ionic capi^ tended to have a softer, 
u icr echinus and more extended volutes than the later. Experi- 
*ncntal forms are found, especially on columns that were not 
parts of a build^ but supported votive objects. For example, 
^settes appear instead of spirals in the volutes on some of the 
piuis of the Ephesian Artemision; and in the capitals of vo- 
e columns from the Athenian Acropolis the volutes arc 
mctimiM not horizontal but spring vertically upward like an 
Thia upright form, derived from a design used 
^Rypt, Mesopotamia, and Syria, has been found 
of n R had a limited lifetime in a limited area 

is II. n®**^*™ Greece and the adjacent parts of Anatolia and 
^ly called Aeplk. Doubtless there were always, alongside 


were rivaled by the great Doric structures of the Greek colonies 
in the west such as Paestum (pl. 333). Templea were always 
of post-and -lintel construction; the existence of the arch in other 
countries was known, but it was not used at this period by the 
Greeks. Temples tended to be long and narrow and, benuse 
of the difficulty of spanning the main chamber without inter- 
mediate support, often had a row of columns down the central 
axis (fio. 581). The temple was the house of the god, not 
a place of assembly for his worshipers, who normally congre- 
gated outside, and it therefore took the form of the Gredc house 
(though some temples may reflect the plan of the Mycenaean 
megaron) — a room with a front portico fbrm^ by the extension 
of the side walls forward, its roof being conmonly supported 
by a couple of columns between these projecting tide walls. 
^^en built to face the south, this portico gave shad^ in summer 
when the sun was overhead but admitted the winter sunlight. 
The temple was usually oriented toward the east, but the por- 
tico was retained. The main chamber was used to house the 
cult image, but — as in a house — there was sometimes a 
second chamber behind, serving as a storeroom, treasury, or 
depository for records. This might also have a portico forming 
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a aecofid entrance at the back d the building. The addition 
of a row of columns, completely surrounding this nucleus and 
connected to it by extension of the roof, produced the moat 
chaikcteristic Gre^ temple plan. Some temples had a row 
of columns in front only, or at front and back. The peripheral 
colonnade existed (as a wooden veranda) around a primitive 
building at Thermon in Aetolia which has been dated as early 
as the loth century B.c. 

The Etruscans developed a separate order of architecture, 
possibly derived from primitive Doric, with some borrowing 
from native Italian building practice. The fragmentary evi- 
dence seems to show that the columns were usually of wood, 
while bases and capitals could be of stone. Columns were 
widely spaced, and the timber roof projected strongly at the 
sides. Terra cotta was freely used for revetment. 

Temples with a single ccUa are found also in Italy, but 
one form of temple plan was either invented by the Etruscans 
or borrowed by them from early Italian neighbors and was 
dictated by one of their religious cults. It had three cellas side 
by side, as described by Vitruvius, each housing a deity, and 
in front a portico of columns, usually in two rows of four each. 
The building was set on a high platform facing south and 
approached by a flight of steps. This plan was adopted in 
Rome. The earliest temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline hill 
was erected under the last Etruscan kings of Rome; its terra-cotta 
ornaments and the terra-cotta cult statue of Jupiter were by 
an Etruscan sculptor; and it housed the Etruscan triad of 
deities whom the Romans called Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 

Just as the earliest columns were of wood, so the earliest 
Greek buildings wem of wood and sun-dried brick. But when 
stone replaced wood for the main features, sun-dried brick 
continued to be used and was set on lower courses of stone, 
which would offer a firmer foundation and would resist the 
wear to which the foot of a wall is commonly subjected. Such 
buildings needed a sheath of more durable material when they 
were exposed to the weather, and this was usually provided 
by fired clay; there were not only terra-cotta tiles for the roof 
(succeeding the older thatched roofs plastered with clay), but 
also terra-cotta friezes and tile ends with decorated reliefs. 

A building which neatly illustrates the evolution of Doric 
style and building construction is the Temple of Hera at Olympia 
(PL. 331). When Pausanias saw this in the ad century, its 
general form was that of the original building, which had been 
erected about 700 B.c.; but he noticed that one of the columns 
in the portico at the back was of wood. The inference that 
all the columns had been of wood is confirmed by the diversity 
of the stone shafts and capitals which have now been excavated 
there and vrhich (each carved in the style of its own period) 
evidently replaced the wooden columns as these fell into decay. 

The use of marble for an entire building was rare in archaic 
times, partly because of its cost, partly because of difficulties 
of transport. This is confirmed by the credit given to the 
exiled Athenian family, the Alkmaionidai, when they rebuilt 
one facade of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi in marble instead 
of in the more modest limestone. Its use, however, was in- 
creasing where cost and distance did not forbid. When the 
Siphnivis in the later 6th century b.c. discovered rich mines 
of precious metal, they not only erected a Treasury at Delphi 
made entirely of Parian marble but hastened to construct or 
face their public buildings with it. The Acropolis at Athens 
tells the same story: marble gradually superseded limestone. 
But most cities had to be content mainly with local stone coated 
with a fine stucco of powdered marble. 

Archaic buildings were brilliantly colored. The shafts of 
columns were left white, but moldings, details of capitals, and 
other elements were brightly painted and often patterned. With 
the colored sculptures, the general effect was that of a plant 
blossoming as it grew toward the light. 

Architectural sculpture. The custom of decorating build- 
ings with sculpture had its origin outside Greece at a period 
earlier than the Greek archaic. Some of the Greeks knew of 
this practice and borrowed features from foreign, especially 
Eastern, prototypes, but they quickly devised a system of their 


own, usually limiting the sculptuttl decorataon to the nomtnic* 
tuitd, or apparently nonatnictufal, part of a building. Although 
some buildings had no sculpture at all, and although even in 
the classic period the piecing of eculptistal decoration was 
never stereotyped, by the end of the archaic period it had 
become cuatomery to use sculpture in three poaitioiii on a 
temple: in the p^iment, the long triangular member crested 
above the horiaontal entablature at each end of the building 
by the pitch of the roof (said by Pindar to have been a Corin- 
thian invention); at the top and ends of the gables, where figures 
such as Gorgons, sphinxes, and Victories were used to break 
the sky line; and as a frieze above the architrave. Doric and 
Ionic buildings differ in their use of the frieze: the Ionic frieze 
was derivative, whereai the Doric has some claim to be consid- 
ered indigenous. The Ionic frieze was continuous, but the 
Doric was interrupted by the triglyphs so as to form a apnea 
of separate panels, oblong or square in shape. 

In the Ionic order sculpture is also sometimes found m 
high relief around the lower part of a column, and occasionally 
a human figure is substituted for a column as an architectural 
support (pL. 357); both these uses are of Oriental origin. 

The pediment. The history of the development of pedi- 
mental sculpture is that of successive attempts to fit snimal or 
human figures into an awkward frame — awkward in that it was 
sufficiently high in the center to demand figiirea of considerable 
size, yet narrowed rapidly toward the com e rs , necessitating 
usually either a change of acale or co n torted grouping. The 
problem ia leas acute when the building ia tmidl or when the 
design is in very low relief. Those pediments which have 
survived form an intereating aeriea of su^ attempta. An entirely 
satisfactory solution was reached only toward the end of the 
period in the Temple of Athena Aphaia at Aegina (pl. 332). 
The better preserved of two pediments from a temple of Ar- 
temis in Kerlcym (Corfu), dating from about 600 B.c., has the 
Gorgon Medusa in the center to the full height of the pediment; 
her head is, in fact, carved from the apex stone of the pedi- 
mental frame (pl. 343; pig. 585). The Gorgon or the Gorgon’s 
head was highly valued as an aveiter of evil, and in this posiuon 
she gave protection where it was most needed, to the main root 
beam. In a 6th-century temple at Selinoua (now Selinunte) in 
Sicily, the center of the pediment is filled by a Gorgon's head 
more than 6V| ft. high. At Kerkyra, Medusa is accompanied 
by Pegasos and Chrysaor, her ofikpring (whose small scale is 
therefore not disturbing), and is flanked by two lions or leopards 
whose heads conveniently fill the lofty frame and whose bodies 
are sufficiently narrow to be accommodated at the height di- 
minishes. Animals are appropriate to Medusa, who, as goddess 
of nature and goddess of death, is mistress of the animal world. 
In the comers tlic sculptor then introduced an unrelated subject, 
the battle of gods and giants. The figures are of smaller size 
and the episodes are separated from each other by the central 
group, so that the whole pediment, despite the grandeur of 
its main compoaition, is tom apart by discrepancy not only 
of scale but of subject. 

A series of fragmentary pediments excavated on the Acrop- 
olis at Athens covers the last three-quarters of the 6th centw- 
They vary much in height of relief, ranging from what is little 
more than a painting enhanced by a carved outline to figures 
that arc virtually in the round (PL. 337). All are in limestone 
except the latest, which is of marble. The earliest is perhaps 
that in exceedingly low relief which shows Heraklcs fightuig 
the Hydra (detail, pl. 344): it may be dated about 575 
Although the monster satisfactorily fills one half of the 
and the protagonist holds the center of the stage, there w htt 
attempt to solve the problem of the diminishing field on t 
other side, which is occupied mainly by a chariot. The chario 
is of miniature size, and the horses, even though shoiwi 
possibly small, are painfully constricted by the sloping ' 
The crab, ally of the Hydra, occupies the comer, •• 
to remind us, as do the Hydra’s tails in the opposite ’ 
of the usefulness of animal shapes in such difficult composi • 
The tails of snakes or snakelike tails were constantly useo 
fill the comers, and in the oediments of small building*! 
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U the fountain bouMt ahown on vaaea, a oenttal gorgoneion 
linked by andm makaa a aatiafoctory if modeat conqMaition. 

The tmdi ia that the acheme of animala placed oppoaite 
each other, which it of Baatam origin, ia the eaaiaat and moat 
ocpediant for dacoiating a triangular ^ace, and it was 
parhapt one of the earlieet pedimental compontiona: we find 
it freely uacd in email ohioota imitating buililbiga and — at 
the confinea of the Greek wodd — in die acoiptuxed pedimentt 
of the rock tomba of Phrygia and in file miniature painted 
pedimentt in Etruacan tomba. Aninud groupa ware a feature 
the Greeka had taken over with enthuaiaam, and the group 
of a lion or liona tearing a bull or atag — popular throughout 


aeema that here no animala intruded (n,. 367), A deity fiiua 
aituated prMected the vital part of a building, juet aa a Gorgon 
or gorgoneion did, and towered above the acene but arouaed 
no feeling of diaquiet by diaproportionate aize, for that ia nat- 
imlly greater than mortal. The principle once reoogniaed, 
thia arrangement became the rule, being varied only by the 
uae of two cmtrai deitiea inatead of one. It waa uaed in at 
leaat one pediment of the Temple of Apollo at Eretria, about 
500, repreaenting a battle of Greeka and Amazona at which 
Athem presided and a conspicuous group showed Theseus 
carrj’ing off Antiope (pl. 369); and, most successfully, in both 
pediments of the Temple of Athena Ajfiiaia at Aegina between 
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antiquity on gems — constantly appears on pediments until the 
end of the 6 th century. The grandest is one carved about 
550 B.C., consisting of two lions tearing a bull who lies between 
them, and this may have been the central feature of a pediment 
of the Temple of Athena on the Acropolia, flanked on one aide 
by Herakles and the Triton, on the other by the three- 
tailcd, three-bodied monster known as ‘•Bluebeard” from the 
color that still survives and sometimes identified as Geryon 
347 )- In another, roughly contemporary, pediment showing 
he introduction of Herakles to Olympus, where the figures 
high relief, Zeus is seated in profile slightly to one 
of the center, and Hera, facing the spectator, almost in the 
center, but the standing Her^lea is inevitably too small in scale, 
th t BTchaic age developed, it became dear to designers 
. ® u goddess was appropriate both in scale and function 
th ^ position. In a pediment from the Treasury of 

c oiphnians at Delphi about 525, Athena aids Herakles in 
®^fiiKgle for the tripod; but die subsidiary figures and a 
out from the center are ridiculously small. In 
in o Delphi, ten or twenty years later, Apollo stands 

chariot facing die firont, but the comers are still filled with 
trati^T ^ *^*'“*^^ groups. In the marble pediment of the Peisii- 
or Df. K ^ Athena on the Acropolis, about 520, Athena, 
P Zeus and Athena, are in combat with giants; and it 


500 and 480. Here, in each pediment, figures advancing stooping, 
kneeling, crouching, and lying are successfully contrived, without 
change of scale, to fill every portion of the field, and the unity 
of action is complete: all are taking part in one event at one 
moment of time, llie whole scene is dominated by a central 
Athena, whose slighdy larger size and monumental pose serve 
to define her status and lift her above the hurly-burly of batde. 

The Ionic frieze. The origin of the Ionic frieze, which is 
not a Greek invention, has been much discussed. It is derived, 
according to one view, from the stone reliefs in Egyptian tombs 
and temples; according to another, from Mesopotunian reliefs 
in glazed brick or metal. Against the Egyptian origin has been 
urged the fact that Egyptian reliefs were rarely confined to a 
particular part of the building but were placed sometimes in 
one area of the wall and sometimes in another; and th^t^ Egypt 
was a country of stone buildings, whereas the Ionic frieze has 
the characteristics of a more resistant revetment on a perishable 
material. In favor of the origin in Mesopotamia it ia pointed 
out that a common form of structure in a country where there 
ia great heat, moderate rain, humid soil, and Uttle building 
stone is sun-dried brick roofed with beaten clay laid on beatitt, 
and that the forms of the Ionic order reflect a structure of titia 
kind. In such a building the edge of the roof ia eapecially 
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vulnerable, and in Mesopotamia and later in Assyria and Persia 
it was commonly protected with a decorative frieze made either 
of metal (copper or bronze) or glazed terra cotta. In Asiatic 
Ionia, in Lydia and Phrygia, are to be found plaques of terra 
cotta with ornaments and figures in relief. These perform the 
function of protecting the upper part of the roof, built as it 
is of materials with a tendency to deteriorate. This same pro- 
tective system is also found in the archaic temples of Etruria 
and Latium (so-called ** Ionic phase")* The Ionian Greeks were 
acquainted with buildings protected in this way and imitated 
them, using terra-cotta plaques with fired decoration in color. 
But even where Ionic architecture was completely translated 
into stone, it still preserved the characteristic frieze (which 
even appears occasionally in the Doric order also, as at Assos). 

The position of the frieze was not always identical, and 
on one of the most famous Ionic buildings, the Temple of 
Artemis ^at Ephesus, the frieze took the form of a parapet 
through which the lion’s-head gutter spouts also projected. 
Another abnormal use was the frieze on the pillar tombs of the 
Lydans, a non-Greek race with strong Hellenic elements in 
their culture, who sometimes employed Greek artists. These 
tombs arc tall, square shafts round the top edge of which there 
is a band of relief sculpture. The primitive-looking earliest 
examples, the "Lion Tomb" from Xanthos (pls. 529, 536) and 
those from Isinda, date from between 600 and 550. Some fifty 
years later is the "Harpy Tomb" (pls. 372, top, and 537), 
where the style is Greek, although the human-headed birds 
(soul birds or sirens, rather than harpies) who are shown car- 
rying away the dead and the emphasis on the cult of two fe- 
male deities (Lycia was matriarchal) and on that of the heroized 
dead give the monument a somewhat un-Greek flavor. 

There exists one well-preserved example of the orthodox 
use of the Ionic frieze, on the Treasury erected by the Siphnians 
at Delphi about 525 B.c. as a consequence of their having discov- 
ered rich deposits of precious metals in their island. The 
clumsy pediment at the back of this building has already been 
mentioned. The frieze is far more competent and is an important 
document for one of the Ionian styles of the period, particu- 
larly interesting for its composition and its treatment of the 
third dimension. It runs continuously round the building and 
is divided into four subjects, one to each side. The south 
frieze is fragmentary but contains some fine studies of horses. 
On the east the subject, a Homeric battle scene, is further sub- 
divided into its human and divine aspects. The gods arc shown 
watching the contest, but the designer had no means of indi- 
cating the spatial relationship of the two scenes and could only 
set them side by side, so that the design is broken in two by 
their strong contrast. Despite the exigencies of the continuous 
frieze and its closely packed composition, the battle of gods 
and giants on the north side (PL. 358) is more successful in 
its suggestion of movement in space, and the effect must have 
beeJi assisted by the drawing and painting of details, such as 
weapons and chariot wheels, on the background of the slab. 
On the west frieze the goddesses are arriving by chariot for 
the Judgment of Paris, and the sparser composition, with its 
hint of the open air, befits the pastoral scene. 

The Doric frieze. Whatever the true origin of the Doric 
entablature, it is clear that while the triglyph represents a 
structural member, the space between the triglyphs — the met- 
ope — is nonstructural. That this space was sometimes left 
open is proved by paintings of small, perhaps wooden, buildings 
on 6th-century Athenian vases; and even in a fully developed 
stone building of the Doric style the metopes usually still pre- 
served their character of panels inserted in slots in the sides 
of the triglyphs bearing no weight. In a temple at Thermon 
in Aetolia, of about 620 B.c., where the entablature was of 
wood, the metopes were flat terra-cotta slabs, with pictures of 
Corinthian style fired on them in the teckuiique of pottery 
(PL. 336), and possibly this represents a fairly general early 
stage; but by the 6th century the tradition of the stone metope 
in high relief was firmly established, and only high relief can 
satisfactorily hold its own with the strongly projecting frame 
of Doric triglyph and comice. 


Since the metopes were separate panels, it would Hem 
natural to select single subjects or a story that could be divided 
into a number of separate episodes; and this was often done 
But it was not invariable. On the Heraion at the mouth of 
the Sole, for instance, the fight between Herakles and the cen. 
taurs ranges over the whole series of metopes on one facade 
and on the Sikyonian colonnade at Delphi the three metopes 
at one end showing the hunt of the Calydonian boar are united 
in a single composition, ignoring the divisions created by the 
triglyphs. Still more strange, on one of the long sides two 
metopes are used in depicting the ship Argo, the center of 
which, although cut out by the interposition of a triglyph, is 
thought of as existing behind it. An analogy is provided bv 
the contemporary Athenian "Francois Vase" (pls. 348; 11 , 36), 
where a chariot procession which runs arotmd it at handle 
level is not interrupted but eclipsed by the handles and con- 
tinues in imagination behind them. Even where the subject 
belonged to a single metope, the composition sometimes ignored 
the limitations of its frame and the figures appeared to be 
moving into or past it. Here the analogies are with the inside 
of Laconian cups (pl. 338), where the circular frame is apt 
to cut off parts of the picture in arbitrary fuhion. 

On the Sikyonian colonnade, where the shape of each met- 
ope is oblong rather than square, there is a fondness for animal 
subjects, which, instead of being, like their Oriental proto- 
types, merely decorative, are given a mythological context (the 
C^ydonian boar, the bull carrying Europa); but they have a 
tendency to move out of the frame, as does another of these 
metopes with a frankly processional subject, a cuttle mid b\ 
the Dioskouroi and the aons of Apharcus (pl. 343). The or- 
derly Doric spirit infuses its careful rhythm. 'Phe raiders, 
spears held as if on parade, march in step; so do the cattle, 
three abreast, in quasi-military formation; and in each trio, 
although the two farther ones look straight ahead, the nearer 
one turns and gazes at the spectator. The steady beat of this 
composition has a powerful effect. 

A fight between two persons, or between man and monstei, 
remained a favorite theme, for action waa dear to the archau, 
mind; and the exploits of Heraklea or Theseus could provide 
B whole series. The combatants often employed the holds of 
practiced wrestlers, and these not only made for bold com- 
positions but must have added topical interest. In the lute 
archaic period there were quieter scenes, and in their composi- 
tion simple verticals were allowed to tell. For example, a 
metope of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (which may bi 
as early as 500 hut is possibly a decade or so later), where 
Theseus is received by his patroness Athena, although it uses 
the archaic idiom of slender proportions and delicate pattern- 
work, foreshadows the classic style in its spirit. 

Other elements of architectural sculpture. The acrotena, which 
crowned the gable of a temple at its summit and corners, ap- 
pear at first — especially in buildings with terra-cotta revet- 
ments — to have had forms intimately connected with the 
structure of the building: for instance, the crossing ot the 
raking beams at the apex of the roof. Sometimes they consisted 
of abstract ornaments or of designs suggested by the growth 
of plants. But they soon tended to take a sculptural form, 
that of statues in the round, and can therefore be conaiderta 
as such. So also can the human figures which were occasionally 
used in place of columns, or pilasters, as in the Trcasujy ® 
the Siphnians at Delphi mentioned above (pl. 334)* 
elements of figure decoration in architecture occurred on y 
where buildings were sheathed in terra cotta, a system of 
struction with a prolonged and distinctive development on * 
fringes of the Greek world, especially in Italy* This aubj 
will be treated below. 

Frhb sculptubh. There ta no evidence for the 
Greece of life-size statues in atone or marble much lu 
middle of the 7th century. The earliest known, the tni 
statue dedicated by Nikandre on Delos, aecma by 
with vases and terra cottas to be of about that date, awl w 
the well-developed style implies earlier activities, the ae 
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nt may well have taken place in amaller works of art. Indeed, 
most of the works executed in this style are of small size. The 
gtylc is now conventionally called “Daedalic/* after a sculptor, 
Daidslos, who is mentioned in ancient literature as having 
worked in Crete. It may well have originated there: it has 
atrong Egyptian elements that would not be surprising in 
Crete; and two of the finest specimens, a bronze head in Karls- 
ruhe and the limestone statue in the Louvre known as the 
“Lady of Auxenre*’ (pl. 342), were almost certainly made on 
the island. From Crete the style was adopted by other Dorian 
aUtes, especially Corinth and Rhodes, and ita products must 
have been known and imitated even more widely, since the 
Nikandrc statue was found in Delos, the religious center of 
all Ionia, and fragments of a similar statue, equally large, were 
found in Ionian Samos. 

It was believed in antiquity that two pupils of Daidslos, 
Dipoinos and Skyllis, migrated to the Peloponnesus (about the 
50th Olympiad, 580 b.c., according to Pliny) and founded a 
school of sculptors there, being regarded, according to one 
account, as **the first eminent sculptors in marble*’; and Pausa- 
nias, traveling through Greece in the 2d century, saw wooden 
stotues still surviving which they had carved. It is not to be 
supposed that this was the only sculptural style of yth-century 
Greece. Pliny, for instance, names a sculptor, Melas of Chios, 
as having been active before Dipoinos and Skyllis; and a statue 
base has survived on Delos, bearing the signatures of his son 
Mikkiades and his grandson Archeimos, which on epigraphic 
grounds can be dated to the mid-6th century, so that Melas 
may possibly have been a contemporary of Daidalos. 

'I'he impulse to carve marble statues of life size must have 
come primarily from Egypt, to which the Greeks had direct, 
if limited, acceaa in the mid-yth century, and it is likely that 
the technique of carving hard atone was also learned there. 
Greece poaaeaaed wliat Egypt did not, several fine statuary 
marbles. The coarse-grained, grayish marble of Naxos and the 
finer, whiter Parian were the first to be freely used; less so, the 
bnlhunt Thaaian; Pentclic, hardly at all before the mid-6th cen- 
tury, and during the archaic period only in Attica. If the 
Greeks learned the art of carving in Egypt, they must also 
have learned something of the tcheme of proportions used by 
the Egyptians in designing statues, although they may not have 
mastered everything at their first contact. There is no need 
to suppose that there were not other opportunities after the 
first tor sculptors to visit Egypt, or that there were not other 
means of oV^taining information from there. Certainly, if the 
Greeks did use the Egyptian scheme of proportions, they soon 
modified it to suit their own artistic aims, as they must have 
modified the technique to suit their local materials. 

The statue dedicated by Nikandrc is a sculpture in the 
round only because the block of marble is in three dimensions. 
The conception is entirely frontal, and no views from the side 
or back were either originally intended or subsequently devised, 
the edges of the block being little more than beveled off. We 
have here, in fact, a clear example of that attitude to statue 
making which has been shown to be characteristic of many 
primitive peoples and which even the Greeks were long in 
discarding. In Greece its persistence may have been encouraged 
by the quality of the light, which tends to present objects as 
a series of planet having sharply defined boundary lines; whereas 
»n a misty atmosphere, the form of solids is expressed by gentle 
^adations of shadow which assiit an observer to appreciate 
meir rotundity. The sculptor was working, not from a living 
niodel, but from a synthesis of mental images. These images 
"'cre, however, united and disciplined by a prearranged scheme 
® measurements, and this factor — the arbitrary arrangement 
w'tK ®‘^c<>wling to a pattern in the mind of the sculptor, 

«h the practical aaaiatance of a scheme of measurements — 
potent throughout the archaic period of Greece. There 
^ ^ ateady movement toward anatomical correct- 

^ » hut the auccesaive addition! to knowledge that achieved 

cor through minds intent primarily, not on the 

and of natural appearance, but on ordered foim, 

thei ** acquainted with the works of art by which 
^^^ntempoiatiea and associates embodied their ideals as 


with the natural phenomena from which they were ultimately 
drawn. This is clearly demonstrated by the perseverance with 
which Greek sculptors confined themselves to limited numbers of 
comparatively simple sculptural types. Their aim being not to 
reproduce nature hut to perpetuate an ideal, the elements from 
nature which were progressively incorporated were made subject 
to the main scheme, which changed little or not at all. How 
much understanding oi natural forms a Greek sculptor could 
acquire and express when realistic presentation was his aim 
may be seen from such a head as that of the dying man from 
the east pediment at Aegina (pj.. 371). 

There is another important factor: the material. This can 
assist the sculptor by its intrinsic quality or handicap him by 
undue hardness, undue softness, or unevenness of structure. 
In this the Greeks, widi their hard but not excessively hard 
marbles, of sufficient tramlucency and of remarkably consiatent 
structure, were fortunate indeed. The carving of marble is alow 
and laborious, and tihe discipline thus impoaed on the sculptor 

— the impossibility of haste — helps him to understand the 
forms he is creating. One very ancient method especially, that 
of using abrasive in the shaping of the marble and not merely 
in the polishing, forced him apprehend by touch as well 
as by eye every fraction of the surface of his statue. Yet the 
archaic (^reck was sometimes insensitive to the peculiar qualidet 
of his material, in that similar or even identical fonni were 
produced in different materials, for instance, marble and bronze 

— another indication that he was imposing his ideals of form 
on the substance ratfier than allowing material to dictate them. 

'I'he use of color was perhaps partly the cause of this, since 
It obscures the texture of marble and may even disturb the 
balance of the modeling, because one color used on one part 
of a statue may absorb more light than another used elsewhere 
on it. It might be thought — and has indeed been urged in 
favor of a revival of the practice of coloring sculpture — that 
colored sculpture was more realistic. The way in which ar- 
chaic Greece used color gives the lie to this, for the scheme 
was pnmarly decorative, and although there was some rela- 
tionship to nature, m that, for example, the flesh of men was 
colored brown and that of women white, nature’s color scheme 
was transmuted and where necessary ignored: hair could be 
bright red (pl. 351) or blue and the parts of a single garment 
colored differently if the decorative scheme demanded it (pl. 361). 

Kouroi. Although it is only 3 hypothesis that the Auxerre 
statue is m the style of the school of Daidalos, and although 
we are uncertain of the exact relationship to that school of 
the statue dedicated by Nikandre, we arc on firmer ground 
with the statues of Kleobis (pl. 342, lower right) and Biton, 
since they are signed by a sculptor, . . . medea (probably Poly- 
medes), who states that he is an Argive. They thus represent 
a Peloponnesian style of about 600 B.c. which certainly seems 
to derive from the so-called “Daedalic” and to support the 
tradition, already cited, of a connection between Crete and the 
Peloponnesus. The story of the two youths is well known, 
having been set by Herodotus (1, 31) in the mouth of Solon 
when he stood before Croesus and discussed the happiness of 
mortals. They were the sons of a priestess of Hera of Argos, 
who, when the oxen did not come from the fields in time to 
draw her wagon, harnessed theiviselves to it and dragged her 
about 5 Vi miles to the sanctuary. The mother prayed the 
goddess to grant them the greatest gift that she could bestow: 
the young men lay down to sleep in the precincts and did 
not wake again. The two statues are exactly alike, and the 
method by which they were carved is fairly clear. Each was 
cut from a rectangular block of Naxian marble, on each of 
the four vertical sides of which the design of one aai^ waa 
drawn, probably in a squared diagram. Thia method would 
explain some but not all of the peculiarities they exhibit; the 
remainder arose from the sculptor’s attitude of mind. 

The statues are of the type that is now called by the general 
term ’’kouros” (youth), although in antiquity auch a figure 
could be used for various puipoaes: for a god, especially Ap^, 
the embodiment of youtl^l, perfectly develop^ manhoc^; to 
commemorate an athletic victory; or as a grave atatue. AO 
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such statues have certain features in common: the head looks 
straiftht to the front, and the arms hang down at the sides, 
except for some special reason such as the holding of an object; 
the left foot is advanced, but the weight is shown as being 
evenly distributed between the two legs; the hips are level, 
and a vertical line dropped from the center of the forehead 
exactly bisects the face and the torso. Within this main scheme 
— simple and pleasing — which underwent no change for 
a hundred years or more, it is worth while to analyze the 
details for a clue to many of the characteristic phenomena of 
archaic art. 

Perhaps the first feature which strikes an observer is the 
inequality of the modeling: for example, whereas the full reces- 
sion of the head is shown, the modeling of the diaphragm is 
exceedingly superficial, being little more than an engraved line. 
The archaic sculptor did not possess an equal understanding 
of, or indeed an equal interest in, every part. Moreover, some 
parts were far easier to render than others and lent themselves 
more readily to stylization, which, together with a love of 
turning things to patterns, was never far below the surface of 
the archaic mind. Some of the pattern formulas became tradi- 
tional, and then the sculptor did not need to think out the 
problem again or go back to nature for guidance to a solution; 
but a part which did not lend itself readily to patterning — for 
instance, the knee — he might observe more carefully than 
other, easier parts and thus impart to it a realism they lacked. 
Indeed, touches of realism were always apt to occur in any 
part in which the sculptor had for one reason or another be- 
come interested, and his discovery, if vital enough and not 
overlooked, might be added to the common stock of knowledge. 
But it should be stressed that a second-rate scidptor could 
carve the statue of a kouros simply by following his master's 
example, with little reference to his imagination or the living 
human body. It is not from second-rate sculptors that advances 
come. The history of Greek sculpture written in antiquity 
latgely consisted, so far as we can judge, of a list of the names 
of leading sculptors, and this method of writing history, although 
it may ignore the immense contribution made by the ordinary 
sculptor to the maintenance of the craft, has some validity. 

In addition to an uneven degree of realism, there was often 
a lack of harmony between various parts in a statue, because 
the formulas developed for them could not be made to fit 
into each other. A common example is the hair, where one 
pattern might have been adopted for the fringe or curb in 
front, another for the hair at the side, and another for that 
at the back. Because these formulas were invented independ- 
ently and the hair was not considered as a single entity, there 
were awkward transitions or even no organic connection at all 
between the various parts of it. With these thoughts in mind, 
we turn to a kouros roughly contemporary with Kleobis and 
Biton but of another school, the Attic. Of thb there has sur- 
vivM only the head (pl. 345) and other comparatively small 
fragments found near the Dipylon Gate in Athens. We do 
not know the antecedents of the Attic school or where its 
sculptors learned their art; they seem, however, to have been 
less dependent than the Cretans on Egyptian or the lonians 
on Anatolian modeb, and there was more originality and variety 
in the types, especially of female figures. The body of the 
Dipylon kouros can in some degree be inferred from the well- 
preserved kouros in New York (Metropolitan Mus.), which must 
have been very close to it in its main design but may be a 
school piece, and abo from the colossal kouros from Sounion 
which seems a little later (pl. 346). In the Dipylon head there 
is a marked contrkst between the solidity and firm preebion 
of modeling in the eye and its surroundings, where ^e tech- 
nique of abrasion assbted an understanding of the forms, and 
the superficial indication of the great sternocleidomastoid muscle, 
rendered by a single groove beneath the ear. In thb we 
see the deep concern with certain features, especially those 
which are important in the front view, and a neglect of those 
which do not form part of the main design and are not seen 
from the front. The excessive depth of the cheek, for example, 
arises largely from the clustering of the features on the front 
face of the block. The reduction of the front of the head to 


a satbfactory sculptural design offered many problems to the 
early sculptor, and he turned with relief to the mane of hair 
which could be geometriaed into a series of hexagons (though 
these were carved with deep feeling for their solidity), or to 
the ear, equally convertible into a pleasing pattern. 

If we trace the development of the kouros type down to 
its end just before 480, we see that there was a st^y advance 
in what may be called realbm, in the sense that the proportions 
of the figures approached more nearly those which may he 
seen in liife, and the head and Iknbs gave a more convincing 
impression of articubtion with the trunk; the exbtence of a 
skeleton within the flesh seems pbusible. Thb advance oc. 
curred in all the main artbtic centers of the Greek world and, 
on the assumption that it took place simultaneously everywhere! 
has been used as a basis for chronological classification. Simildr 
inferences thus seem to have been drawn everywhere, or their 
results to have become known everywhere, about what existed 
beneath the surface of the body (inferences, because none of 
thb knowledge was derived from anatomical dissection). There 
were, however, considerable differences of feeling among the 
various schools in the way the artbtic problem was handled. 
A broad distinction can be drawn between lonb and mainland 
Greece, lonb being more interested in a soft general appearance 
and flowing surface, the mainland in linear design and clear 
demarcation of the parts. This corresponds in a general wav 
to the distinction between eastern and western vase painting. 
Attica, though not dependent on cither, had many of the vir- 
tues of both. 

The kouros found at Tenea, near Corinth (pl. 350), will 
serve as an example of mainland, probably Corinthian, work of 
the mid-6th century, fifty years or so later than the Delphian 
twins and the Dipylon group of statues, while the "Strangford 
Apollo,** of uncertain provenance, may stand for some main- 
land school another fifty years later. As contrasted with Kleobis 
and Biton, the frame of the kouros of Tenea b far lighter, 
ankles and wrbta finer, the head more lightly poised, the pos- 
ture more alert; and although the thigha are still excessively 
deep, and the torso in side view b not set organiesUy upon 
them, because the frontal view b still that with which the 
sculptor is preoccupied, the scheme of proportions and the 
general effects are much nearer those of life. The expression 
b cheerful, and the lips are curved upward in a smile. This 
so-called **archaic smile** imparts t liveliness to the features 
that contrasts with the somewhat grim aspect of some of 
straight-lipped earlier heads; and thb was doubtless its inten- 
tion. It was caused partly by the necessity, when the full 
natural depth of the lips was beking, to curve them either 
upward or downward in order to give them expression. When 
the depth of the lips more nearly approached the true depth, 
and when the relationship of mouth to cheeks was more clearly 
apprehended, the smile was tempered. Conversely, when thr 
lips were set far too auperficially, aa in Theseua of the Ere* 
trian pediment (pl. 369), the smile verged on the grotesque. 

Attica has recently yielded one of the finest and best pre- 
served of all kouroi, remarkably different from the kouros of 
Tenea though not much later in date. It b the grave stanir 
of a young man named Croeatu, who possibly fell in a 
at Pallene about 540. While the main structure of the body 
has not been neglected and remains strong ind tense, such 
care has been bvbhed on the modeling of every part of the 
surface that it creates an impression of living fleah. 

The Strangford kouros, though the long, flattened curves 
of its modeling give it an appearance of almost iftetallic hollow- 
ness, docs show evidence of prolonged and careful «wdy u 
the surface forma of the body and of speculation about t c 
internal structure on which they depend. There b ® 
understanding here of the way in which the head and Uw 
arc articubted, though in all these respects it perhaps » s 
little short of the figures from the east pediment “ 
(deuil, PL. 371), to the style of which it b fairly closely a • 

Abo related in style to the Aeginetan pediments, and per 
itself Aeginetan, b one of the few surviving ,0. 

period, the boy from Piombino in the Louvre. A silver ms 
tion, in Dorian dialect, inlaid in the left foot, states 
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^aB dedicated aa a tithe to Athena. We do not know who the 
dedicator was except that he waa a man, only the last letter 
of hiB name being preaerved; we do not know of what the 
offering formed a tenth, or why a male atatue was dedicated 
to a goddess. It is clearly a young boy^ yet the breadth of the 
chest is immense, aa is the depth of the thighs; and there is 
a lack of harmony between them and the far leas massive and 
flatter abdomen, which terminates below in a narrow triangle. 
Such inconsistencies were symptomatic of the last phases of 
the kouroa type, when sculptors were struggling, perhaps 
without realizing it, to embody new ideas in a fimmework 
which could not contain them. Eventually one, more enter- 
prising than the rest, discerned that the type would not serve 
for the presentation of a real posture, broke the convention, 
and produced a statue in which the logical effects of the stance 
were expressed in the differing levels of hips, shoulders, and 
buttocks and in the slant and curve of torso and spine; and 
the kouroa had vanished. 

Korai. The naked male figure, the kouroa, was one of the 
favorite types of sUtue throughout the archaic age of Greece, 
and except for the occasional addition of an object held in the 
hand and necesaiuting the bending of an arm, it hardly varied. 
Its counterpart, the draped female figure, called for convenience 
**korc'' (maiden), was an equal favorite, but its types were 
various, perhaps mainly for the simple reason that clothes vary 
more than bodies. 

rhe *'Daedalic" type of female sUtue has already been 
diM'ussed in two examples, the statue dedicated by Nikandre 
and the *'Lady of Auxerre.” It was quadrate, and of its four 
facets the front was by far the moat important, in fact the 
only one mtended to be seen. There was, however, another 
type, completely different, whose inspiration came not from 
Egypt but from somewhere in the East, probably Assyria. 
The earliest specimen we possess, now in the Louvre (pl. 356), 
was probably carved in Samoa as late aa 570 (another, frag- 
mentary, in Samos is of much the same ^te, and another 
now in Berlin is a little later); but there must have been earlier 
prototypes which have not survived. There is, indeed, one 
Elamite copper statue of 1500 B.C. which they resemble in cer- 
tain respects. 

The atatue m the Louvre, of island marble, was dedicated 
to Hera of Samos by one Cheramyes and may represent the 
goddess herself, since it is well over life size. Its shape is best 
described as resembling, though it certainly docs not derive 
from or imitate, a tree trunk, in that it is a tall cylinder flaring 
out toward the base. The feet are close together and just 
project from the circle of drapery at the base. The right arm 
hangs down close to the side, the left is held across the left 
hreast, both causing the minimum of disturbance of the basic 
design. The dress is elaborate but strongly stylized: it consists 
of an Ionic chiton and a long cloak which is fastened on the 
•eft side at the waist and covers the whole of the back, being 
held in position by the right hand and evidently drawn up 
over the head, which it miaaing. Below the waist the chiton 

shown as a series of very narrow, perfectly parallel folds 
*^o*^ed by grooves cut with an abraaive; above the waist it is 
lulJer and softer and is diversified not only by s series of folds 
radiating from the buttons on the right sleeve and running, 
roughly parallel to each other, obliquely across the chest until 
K angles the vertical edge of the himation on 

t e left side, but abo by a series of crimpings along its lower 

8e. In contrast, the himation has a smooth surface and 
tlT. whole of the back of the figure in such a way that 

^ forms of the body are seen aa soft undulations without 
• division, a forecast of that continuity of surface which 
J8 one of the distinguishing marks of much Ionian sculpture. 

statue dedicated by Cheramyes is worth detailed study 
^fcause, whatever the reason, the sculptor, although the frontal 
IS stressed, has contrived to incorporate the sides and 
ck m his composition. 

desi ^*^*^*^ found on Samos a statue similar in general 

of Cheramyes but with one significant change 

one hand grasps a fold of drapery halfway down the 


thigh and draws it to ttie side, thus setting up a complex of 
oblique folds and hreakmg the rigidity of the composition. The 
innovation is important, for it was widely adopted, and its 
evolution can be traced in the most popular of all archaic female 
types, not confined to Ionia, in which the figure takes a short 
step forward with one foot, usually the left, and draws die 
lower part of the chiton tightly across the legs with the left 
hand, the upper part nitanwhile hanging in fuller vertical folds 
which are often reinforced by those of a cloak. The mterest 
of this scheme is evident, for it provides contrasts between 
stretched and loose, vertical and oblique. 

The impact of this and of other eastern Greek types can 
be seen in Attica, which even after the end of the 7th century 
seems to have been pursuing an independent line of develop- 
ment, as shown by the statue in Berlin, carved about 575, yet 
apparently uninfluenced by either Ionian or Dorian models. 
It may be a cult statue <rom a shrine in the country rather 
than in Athens: although it has some of the grandeur of form 
that marks the Dtpylon group of kouroi, it also has a touch 
of harshness from which they are free. Not more than twenty- 
five years iater is the kore of Lvons, so called because it was 
carried there by some unknow collector, although its lower 
part remained on tlie Acropolis at Athens. Jt is of Attic marble 
by an Attic sculptor, and although he was no slavish copyist, 
it IS clear that he must have been acquainted with Ionian sculp- 
tures Among the rich senes on the Acropolis there arc many 
which follow the favorio' Ionian model (some, indeed, arc of 
Ionian workmanship); but there arc ethers, msyor and minor, 
which do not conform closely to any type. One, a mi^or work, 

IS the *‘Peplo8 Kore*’ (PL. 351) of about 540, named from the 
peplos she wears — a hea\’y woolen square of cloth folded over 
at the top and pinned on the shoulders, which falls in simple 
folds to the waist, where it is girt, and again from there to the 
feet. I'hia Attic dress (sometimes, as here, over a thinner gar- 
ment) was out of fashion by the last quarter of the 6th century, 
having been superseded by the Ionic chiton and himation; its 
form imposed a fairly simple scheme on the sculptor but al- 
lowed ample opportunity for subtle modulation, of which this 
Attic artist took full advantage. 

Of the statues of Ionian type found on the Acropolis, one 
is believed to have bven carved by Antenor, because it may 
fit a base signed by him (pl. II, 41). It is of Attic style, and 
the sculptor has transformed the Ionian prototype by making 
it much more massive, simplifying the modeling of both flesh 
and drapery, and stressing the verticals in the folds both above 
the waist and below the point where it is held out by the left 
hand, thus imparting an impressive monumentality to a type 
which in other hands could become superficial and triviaL 
Another kind of impressiveness is seen in Torso No. 594, pre- 
sumably the work of a sculptor from the Cyclades, since it is 
best paralleled among the series of korai found on Delos. Here 
the sculptor, altliough he had a strong aenae of pattern, did 
not allow it to divert him from his main aim, which was to 
stress the existence of body and drapery as separate entities; 
and he had an extraordinary capacity for suggesting their solidity 
and weight. A third is the kore known as ”La Delicata,” in 
which a sensitive feminine personality is for the first tune 
suggested not only in the features and expression but by the 
subtle transmutation of the base type. Fourth is the kore 
dedicated by Euthydikos, which must have been carved shortly 
before the destruction of the Acropolis in 480 (pl. 370). The 
dress is still the Ionic chiton and cloak worn in the familiar 
way, but the type has been transformed and shown to be 
inadequate to the new spirit infusing it. There is no reason 
to suppose that the sculptor was not Athenian, but it is likely 
diat some of the changes were due to his knowledge of what 
was being done by sculptors in the Peloponnesus. He was 
concerned to give expression to the structure and mass of the 
body, and the drapery, though carved with great care and 
ritill, was subordinated to this purpose; there is a deliberate 
rejection of the touches which could make this type so gaily 
attractive. Similarly with the features: eyelids and mouth are 
heavy, and their horizontal lines almost unduly emphasized; 
they are set in a head which is noteworthy for its solidity and 
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for the almost geometric oval of the face. Mood and form 
had changed together: the confident, outward gaze of archaic 
man had been succeeded by an almost somber introspection. 

Other sculptural types. It must not be supposed that the 
kouros and the kore were the only archaic types of statue. 
The bearer of offerings was a common subject, but if the of* 
fering was small — for instance if a bird or fruit w'as held in 
the hand — the modification in the stock types of kouros or 
kore needed to be only slight. Where the offering was large, 
an attempt might be made, as with an unfinished statue on 
Thasos of a man carrying a ram, to modify the kouros to ac- 
commodate the animal; there he clasps it closely to his side. 
Sometimes an entirely new composition was demanded. An 
outstanding example is the statue by an Attic sculptor of about 
575, dedicated by one Ronbosf?) on the Acropolis at Athens 
(PL. 346). The dedicator carries a calf on his shoulders (hcncc 
the name ^'Moschophoros" by which it is commonly known). 
The two have been knit into a compact and, from the single 
view intended, a satisfying composition by the grouping of the 
heads and by the cross-shaped design of the man’s arms and 
the animal’s legs. The head is not a portrait in the modem 
sense, nor is that of any archaic statue. It is even difficult to 
decide how many of the statues dedicated on the Acropolis 
are intended to be individuals; they are certainly not always 
the dedicators, for statues of korai were sometimes dedicated 
by men. The archaic sculptor’s aim was to present an object 
that would be pleasing to the god, an ideal embodiment of a 
human being, a type, not an individual. In no respect, perhaps, 
is the difference between the archaic and the modem attitude 
more clearly seen. Even later antiquity was puzzled: Pliny, 
or the earlier writer whom he was transcribing, tried to explain 
the rarity of individual portraits among the statues of Olympic 
victors by supposing that there was a regulation against them 
unless the athlete had won three times. 

Both men and women were sometimes shown seated. There 
is the long series found flanking the Sacred Way at Branchidae 
near Milctos where this type was evidently traditional; but in 
general the Greeks do not seem to have looked with favor on 
this pose, so often found in Oriental sculpture both in Egypt 
and Asia Minor, and introduced by way of Ionia into Italy, 
where it underwent a notable development. The mass of the 
throne was an encumbrance; unless there was some tampering 
with the length of the thighs, the plane of the head and torso 
was too far away from the spectator; and it was difficult to 
impart any sense of movement, which the archaic artist liked. 
A much battered statue of about 530, probably that of Athena 
Polias by Enduios (pl. 11 , 41) which was seen by Pausanias 
on the Acropolis at Athens, shows how a nrusterly sculptor 
could overcome these difficulties by seating the figure lightly 
on a lightly built throne, shortening the thighs, bending the 
arms, inclining the head forward, and drawing one leg back. 
The recumbent attitude of the ancient banqueter was repro- 
duced in small bronzes and terra cottas (pl. 350), but not in 
marble sculpture except, rarely, in Ionia (Samos). 

There was a purpose for which a running or flying figure 
was apposite, besides the adornment of the gable of a building, 
and that was to commemorate a victory. Victory was regarded 
as sent by a deity, especially Zeus or Athena, and therefore 
descended from the sky. The Chiot sculptor Archermos is 
known to have been among the first to represent Victory with 
wings, and a winged female figure has been found on Delos 
near a base signed by Archermos and his father Mikkiadcs, to 
which it may possibly belong. The figure (who, like her Oriental 
prototype, bears three pairs of wings — two pairs on the shoul- 
ders and a pair on the heels) is shown as if kneeling, though 
held just free of the ground by a heavy pendent fold of drapery. 
All early archaic artists showed the action of running in this 
way; but the statue on Delos is an extreme example of the 
process of assembling independent mental images in order to 
construct a statue: little attempt has been made to reconcile 
the completely profile legs with the completely frontal torso 
and head. Fifty years or so later a winged figure of Iris, the 
messenger of the gods, set up to commemorate the battle of 


Marathon, is similarly supported by a downward extension of 
the drapery, but the legs move in an almost natural position. 

The horse et\ioyed in antiquity as high a prestige as it does 
today. Statuettes of horses and horsemen in terra cotta and m 
bronze had been common from very early times, and as soon 
as technical skill allowed (somewhat before mid-6th century) 
large marble statues of the same subjects were carved. Again 
the Acropolis at Athens is our chief source of infomuition. 
The so-called ’’Rampin Horseman” (pl. 353) is an early and 
splendid example; others came down to the end of the archaic 
period and had close parallels on Athenian vases, where horaen 
and chariots were much favored (pl. 366). 

Finally, there arc the wild aninruils and monsters. The 
dedication of statues of lions in sanctuaries was unknown at 
Athens but customary in Ionia. There is a very early archaic 
series on Delos of uncertain parentage, and others, based on 
Egyptian prototypes, at Branchidae, while the limestone lioneas 
from the tomb of Menekrates in Kerkyra, about mid-6th cen- 
tury, is one of the most ferocious monsters ever created. Latest 
of all is that in Berlin, also Ionian, which well exemplifies the 
uneven development which was apt to occur in archaic work, 
the composition follows, though not closely and perhaps at 
second or third hand, some Egyptian model; the mane is stylized 
into a series of flamelike locks, but the expression of the mouth 
and the strikingly realistic rendering of the hind legs, with 
their unstylized individual folds of skin, suggest that the sculptor 
must have had a living animal in front of him. The great 
sphinx dedicated by the Naxians at Delphi on a high column 
is one of those splendid monuments whose meaning is not 
clear and whose purpose is no longer known. The Naxians 
had a taste for the colossal: the 3 3 -ft. -high Apollo they erected 
on Delos, of which fragments still survive (of the kouros type 
but with arms bent at the elbow and having a bronze belt 
and bronze locks of hair on the shoulders), was one of the 
famous statues of antiquity and a stupendous achievement for 
its period, the very early 6th century. 

Etruscan sculpture in marble is extremely rare, no doubt 
partly because of the difficulty of obtaining the material. IVo 
important small statues (one-third to one-half life size) hive 
been found in Etruria, one in the Polledrara Tomb at Vulci, 
along with part of a hammered hollow-bronze figure of different 
style. The material is rather coarse-grained marble, apparently 
from one of the Greek islands. It must date from the early 
6th century (pottery found in the tomb was of about 600 o.c.) 
and has obvious links with Greek style of the period juat after 
the Daedalic: it may even be a Greek work. The second marble, 
almost certainly eastern Greek, is the remarkable cult atatue 
from Orvieto, where it was found set up behind an altar in 
an ancient cemetery. The goddess is naked, and the type, with 
one hand in front of the body, the other to the breast, la that 
of an Oriental fertility goddess, here a kind of underworld 
Aphrodite. The extreme rarity of such a type in Greece itself 
between the early archaic period, when it is common in terra 
cottas, and the late 4th century makes it probable that the 
figure from Orvieto was specially commissioned from a Greek 
workshop by an Etruscan client. 

There are some Etruscan sculptures in local materials, the 
rough nenfro and the finer tufa, including reliefs 
panel gravestones and on the sides of funerary cippi. 
are not of the kouros type but are lions, sphinxes, centaurs, 
and the like, inspired primarily by Daedalic and Pcloponne«an 
examples but later increasingly by Eastern prototypes. ® 
work often has vigor and considerable character, the re e 
usually beii^ rather more influenced by Greece than arc 
sculptures in the round; but in Etruria stone 
had quite the importance or the quality of work in bro 

Sculpture in relief. Apart from its use for 
architecture or other structures such as altars and statue 
relief sculpture was not common in the archaic age, an 
independent reliefs have survived: the great days of j 
standing votive relief did not come until the 
There were two exception: one was the widely use 
monument in the form of a tall panel carved with the 
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f the dead person in low relief; the other was virtually restricted 

0 liSconia and consisted of a more nearly square panel with 
igures of the hcroizcd dead and their votaries. 

Votivs relics. There are, however, some reliefs which seem 
□ be simply votive offerings, without funerary significance. 
The first of four from the Acropolis at Athens represents a 
cotter seated, holding two cups, which from their shape can 
^ dated between 530 and 520; the sculptor's name can be 
econstTucted tentatively as Endoios. The subject is of interest 
,s showing the importance of the pottery trade in Athens at 
his time, in that a potter could dedicate a large relief in the 
nost important shrine in Athens, and as leaving no doubt 
hat the figure, the only one on the panel, was intended to 
epresent the dedicator. The second example, though frag- 
nentary and of inferior style, has an equally interesting subject: 

1 migcstic Athena stands before a snudl seated man whose 
land touches hers and may be placing something in it; between 
hem stands a uble on which lies a round, flat object. No 
entirely satisfactory explanation has ever been given, the least 
mlikely being that the goddess is visiting a craftsman. The 
bird example is very close in its arrangement to what much 
atcr became almost the standard votive relief: Athena, in Ionic 
Iress, holding out a fold of it as so many of the korai do, is 
icing approached by a family of worshipers, shown on a smaller 
icale, who arc bringing her a sow as an offering. The style, 
vhich 1!) that of a draftsman rather than a sculptor, is almost a 
larody of a certain kind of Athenian vase painting at the end 
)l the hth century. The fourth example shows three women 
Tioving forward, probably in a dance, preceded by a man 
slaying the flute and followed by a boy. The subject is un- 
:xplained, but the man may be Hermes, the women nymphs, 
the boy some sacred child such as Erichthonios. 

Funerary relict. The Laconian hero reliefs are a distinctive 
dass in both subject and style. Their primitive appearance, 
due to inept carving, belies their date, which can hardly be 
earlier than mid-6th century. The best-preserved specimen, 
trom Chrysapha near Sparta, shows a man and a woman seated 
on thrones, or on a single throne, he holding a large wine cup 
and she a pomegranate; behind the throne is an immense snake, 
and in front of the seated pair are two diminutive standing 
figures who carry offerings. The pomegranate probably and 
the snake certainly imply a connection with the underworld: 
the two seated figures are the heroized dead rather than deities 
m their own right. 

There remains the large class of tall, narrow monuments 
consisting of a stone or marble panel, on one face of which 
IS cHrved a figure, sometimes two figures, in low or very low 
relief (i*l. 11, 4a); there is often a small relief or painting below 
the main figure. These are grave reliefs, and they arc widely 
distributed over the Greek world; examples come from northern 
f^Jreecc, the islands of the Aegean, Boeotia, Attica, and else- 
where. With one possible exception, the Esquiline stele (which 
may be votive rather than funerary), they have not been found 
m Magna Graecia or Sicily; and even if the Esquiline stele was 
found there (which is unproved), it might have been imported 
from the Cyclades. In Etruria, however, sculptured steles — and 
even funerary uma — are found, mostly inspired by eastern 
'reck prototypes. Splendid specimens have come from Attica, 
*'<?presenting the dead in their cuatomary occupations — c.g., a 
young man carrying a diacua or a javelin, a hoplite in armor 
carrying a spear. 'Fhc finest is perhaps that now in New York 
va fragment was found earlier and is in Berlin), which shows 
® young man and a small girl side by side. Almost the whole 
^onument, which dates from about 540, is preserved, including 
of the inscribed base into which it was set and the statue 

a spliinx which surmounted it (the sphinx seems to have 
^en to the Greeks at first a symbol of death, becoming later 
^ appropriate guwdian of the tomb). The effect of the monu- 
tioT^ ^ ^ 'vhole ia flat and lacking in solidity, and its propor- 

ns arc curiously elongated, the total height being 13 
thea ^ width of the shaft only 19V* >«• Three of 

® panel gravestones which come from different parts of 


Grwee arc important ih that each reproduces the same basic 
design — a bearded man leaning on a staff and holding out a 
cicada to his dog — but each is in a different style, and this 
raises, without solving, the question of how these designs were 
transmitted from one center to another. One of them, from 
Orchomenos in Boeotia, is signed by a sculptor, Alxenor of 
Naxos (PL. II, 42). In an inscription, he proudly invites the 
spectator to take ft look at his work, which, however, is not 
of the highest qua]it>^ 

Terra cottas. Architectural decoration. In the Greek world 
terra cotta was widely used as a material for sculpture, especially 
in those districts where stone or marble could not easily be 
obtained. There are some remains of, and literary evidence 
for, free sculpture in terra cotta, but most of the surviving 
fragments happen to Imve formed the decoration of buildings. 

In early' buildings, which were often constructed of soft 
stone, or paitly of timbei anc* partly of sun- dried brick, it was 
essential to protect these inferior materials from the weather; 
and terra cotta was excellently suited to the purpose, not only 
for the obvious roof tiles, hut also as a sht Mthing for other 
parts of the structure. 

Thi piaciit^ of using terra cotta probably sprang up in- 
dependently in Greece, but certainly at some period the Greeks, 
perhaps especially the Greeks of Asiatic Ionia, became ac- 
quairocd with the use made of glazed brick and tiles in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Persia, io any case, the Greeks soon gave terra- 
cotta work a distinctive character, and in the Greek mainland 
the solutions of the various problems involved were so com- 
paratively uniform that it has been suggested that they emanated 
fnjni a single center, Corinth. There is good evidence, both 
literary and archaeological, for this connection. Butades, a 
7th-ccntury Sikyonian, is reputed to have worked at Corinth 
and to have invented, among other things, a type of antefix 
with human heads. Corinthian cornices were famous. Wherever 
it was invented, the system spread, partly through the actual 
export of Corinthian architectural terra cottas, partly through 
Corinthians who executed commissions outside their own ter- 
ritory, partly through local craftsmen who imitated Corinthian 
terra cottas. The Corinthian tradition is dominant in 6th-cen- 
tury Greece, though Laconians shared the market; and the 
6th century was the climax of this system of architectural 
adornment, for it gradually displaced, though never en- 
tirely superseded, by the stone and marble which were coming 
to be used more and more. 

The terra-cotta casing of the Greek building was not a 
mere revetment: it consisted of a series of carefully interrelated 
elements which formed not so much the embellishment of the 
architecture as the architecture itself, since the terra cotta 
expressed the essential forms of the moldings and structural 
members it was designed to cover. Each of these elements 
had its own scheme of decoration, sometimes molded, some- 
times flat, but always adorned with fired colors (fig. 599)- 
The roof tiles were bounded above by a ridgepole crowned 
with palmettes, and at their lower ends by triangular or semi- 
circular antefixes; these offered a field for decoration in relief 
with a variety of subjects, of which the most common was a 
frontal head. There were also cornices and other moldings 
with fioral patterns; gutter spo^'ts (sometimes zoomorphic; 
FIG. 602); and impressive disk acroteria (of which fragments 
have survived in many places), which were the central feature 
on top of the pediment and were often of great size (that of 
the Heraion at Olympia measured over 6 7 i feet in width). 

Fragments of the sphinxes which formed lateral acroteria 
on archaic temples have also survived: one from Kalydon is 
of the very early 6th century, another from Thebes about 
half a century later; both seem to be of Corinthian malnufac- 
ture and of a quality which stands comparison with sculpture 
in stone or marble. From Taras (Tarentum) two figurea of 
Victory intended for a similar position on some temple may 
also be mentioned. A large central acroterium consisting of a 
terra-cotta group, in the round, of Zt\i% carrying off Ganymede 
was found at Olympia; though made in the second quarter of 
the 5th century, it retains much of the archaic spirit. Flat 
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terra-cotta metopes painted in Corinthian style were found at 
Thcrmon in Aetolia (pl. 336), relief metopes in the west, and, 
especially in northeastern Greece, the teira-ootta frieae in relief. 

Not unnaturally, the use of terra-cotta revetments was tx* 
oeedingly common in the Greek colonies of Sicily and south 
Italy, where there was no native marble and where some of 
the stone was of poor quality. Manufacture of architectural 
terra cottas began early ^ere, and a small building erected at 
Olympia by the people of Sicilian Gela to commemorate a 
victory of 58a B.c. is sheathed with terra cottas apparendy 
manufactured at Gela itself, as local finds show. Some twenty 
or thirty of these western sites have yielded substantial remains 
— every western Greek city of the period, if it were excavated, 


A terra-cotta chariot designed to decorate its roof was nwdt 
by Veimtine sculptors and seems to have displayed magical 
properties. That it was intended for the roof is interestinr 
for it has now been established that the splendid life-size terra 
cottas found at Veii and representing the struggle of Heiakles 
and Apollo for the hind (pl. 359) came not from the pediment 
but from the ridgepole of a temple. 

Much architectural decoration in terra cotta, of the regular 
Greek systisn modified to meet the requirements of local archt- 
tects, has be^ found in Etruria and Lattum. It is ofien of 
high quality; its range of subjects, where figures are introduced 
is wide; and in addition to the architectural elements common 
elsewhere, terra-cotta friexes in relief and elaborate acroteria 



Archaic decorative motif* on polychrome architectural terra cottas. Abovr. Treasury of the Gelosns at Olympia (Aeai Van Buran. Gntk Fictili Rn'tt- 
mmts, i 9»6). Center and beiow: Etruacan temple at Veil ifram NSc, 1953. p. *9 ff.). 


would probably produce some — the richest perhaps being 
Syracuse, whence comes a splendid altar front in the form of 
a running Gorgon, in Corinthian style. 

The system of decorating buildings in terra cotta spread 
thirmgh non-Greek territories such as Campania, Latium, and 
Etruria. Etruria, indeed, excelled in both the quantity and the 
quality of its works in terra cotta. This is the literary tradition, 
and it is amply borne out by the archaeological evidence. The 
character of Etruscan architecture, which was largely of wooden 
construction, also invited this method of protection. 

Tradition records the arrival at Tarquinii in Etruria of the 
Greek Demaratus, a Bacchiad of Corinth expelled thence by 
Kypseloa just before the mid-yth century, who married locally 
and became the ancestor of the Tarquin kings of Rome. He 
brought with him three clay modelers, who are said to have 
taught the art to the local inhabitants. If the story is true 
— and it is plausible — the Etruscans were apt pupils. In 
Rome all the early sculptural adornments of architecture were 
of Etruscan worionanship. Vulca of Veii is a master whose 
name was preserved by the Roman encyclopedist Varro, from 
whom Pliny transcribe it, together with the stotement that 
modeling in terra cotta was an Etruscan specialty and that the 
sutue of Jupiter in the main temple on the Capitoline hill 
was by Vulca. According to Plutarch, this temple had been 
planned by the son of Demaratus, L. Tarquinius Priscus, and 
partly built by his grandson, who was, however, driven from 
Rome before its completion. 


have been preserved. It is clear that kilns were often cstabliahcil 
on the spot for making the terra-cotta revetments of s temple 

The use of terra cotta otherwise than for architectural 
decoration is well attested by literary sources ss well as 
objects which have survived. This material was more freely 
used wherever it was difficult to procure marble or good atone 
suitable for sculpture; this explains, at least in part, the greater 
development of terra-cotta sculpture at the margins of the 
Greek world, for example, in Cyprus and Etruria. In Cyprus 
there was votive sculpture in local stone and terra cotta in- 
spired by arcluiic Gre^ style, mostly Ionic (pl. 37*)i showing 
some slight direct Egyptian and Syrian influence. In Etruria, 
apart from temple decoration, terra ootta was used for tep- 
resenting the dead on funerary uma and aarcoph^i. These 
figures were strongly individualized and sometiines life-size* as. 
for instance, in Ae two aarcophagi from Caere preserved in 
the l..ouvre and the Villa Giulia, on each of which a man wo 
his wife are shown reclining. Three seated figures modele 
by hand, one male (in Rome, Palagzo del Cooservatori) and two 
female (in London, British Museum), found in a tomb at Caere 
and dating from the 7th century B.C., ahow alrongly the in* 
fluence of the Orientalizing style of Asie Minor. But in t 
archaic j^riod at least, the votive mold-made statuettea s 
popular in the Greek world were rarely found. 

Statuetta, Small terra cottas were the most 
the most widely distributed works of Greek plastic srt. ^ ^ 
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sites have yielded hundreda of spedmena, aome even thouaanda, 
^(1 their accumulation in aacred precincts was evidently an 
embarrassment to the authorities, who were obliged periodically 
® clear them out and bury them or otherwise dispofte of them. 

'fhe purposes of small terra cottas were various. They could 
be votive oflferings at shrines; they could accompany the dead 
the tomb; they could be toys for children; and it is pos- 
sible that some were personal possessions, acquired perhaps as 
souvenirs of some visit to a sanctuary and kept because they 
were pleasing objects rather than because th^ happened to 
represent a deity or votary. Some were perhaps boikania, those 
comic trifles which craftmen concerned with the care of fur- 
nsces or kilns set up in order to divert the attention of evil 
spirits and keep them from meddling. Some terra cottas were 
containers, probably for perfume; but those not made in the 
technique of vases, Le., not fired at a high temperature and 
not covered with a reaiatant slip, cannot have l^n efficient 
for the pufpose, since they must have been porous. 

The subjects were usually animals, men, or women. Many 
of the animals were clearly meant for votive offerings: pigs to 
Demeter, for instance. Of the men and women, some, from 
their attributes, can be identified at deities; others are votaries, 
iiometimes shown with their ofifaringt or performing a ritual act, 
such as carrying water, appropriate at a particular shrine. 

The earliest terra cottas were handmiule, and some, mostly 
early, were thrown on the potter's wheel; but by the 6th cen- 
tury it was common to use a single mold that, when clay was 
pressed into it, produced a solid figure of no great thickness 
or, if the day was carried over the edges, a kind of relief or 
plaque. By making the sheet of day thinner and then decking 
in the back with a separate sheet of day, a hollow statuette 
could be and, later in the century, was produced. In the second 
half of the 7th century perfume vases made of fired clay were 
I manufactured in two main centers, Corinth and, slightly later, 
Rhodes. Both types wm made in the same way as the con- 
^ temporary vases, i.c., decorsted with a slip whidi became a 
luKtrouK black and fired at a high temperature. About the 
middle of the 6th century these were succeeded by vases and 
> jiaiucttes decorated not with lustrous slip but with mat paint. 
It has been claimed that these mark the birth of the hollow 
statuette and that the invention spread from Rhodes through- 
out the Greek world. 

About 500 ii.c. the export trade of Rhodes was interrupted, 
and the result was an outburst of local terra-cotta making 
iiliTHjst everywhere, in an effort to fill the gop. Especially pro- 
lific were the workshops in Sicily and east Greece, which 
quickly produced terra cottas of distinctive styles, Taras and 
l^ocn Epizephyrii being among the most important centers. 

I kir greatest activity came after the archaic period, and the 
most characteristic of the products of Locri — the long series 
of Votive plaques, designed primarily for dedication at its famous 
''hrine of Persephone — were moat numerous in the second 
quarter of the 5th century but retained many archaic elements. 

I he artistic value of terra cottas varied enormously: they 
'^cre cheap, they were of slight importance, they were produced 
'u large quantities, and when a mold wore out, a new one 
often made by taking an impression of a statuette made 
'Omi It earlier and either firing the new mold exactly so or 
»nudifying it by retouching or other means. Thus a single 
or a slight variation of it might persist for years, and there 
be a vast difierence in quality between a terra cotta 
produced m this way and one made in a really new mold, on 
^ c design and finish of which great care had been expended, 
or this reason the dating of a tingle terra cotta on grounds 
^ precarious; large deposits in which various 

tvD? *‘®Prcaented and in which the history of any one 
. pc can be followed are obviously more trustworthy in the 
"'■‘lence they provide. 

making email bronzee had been con- 
P^cticed since the Geometric period, and its tcch- 
hon i K •t«*d0y improved; there was no sharp innova- 
hon at there was in marble with the introduc- 

^ l«rge sculpture in the mid-yth century. 


llie small bronze, which can be cast solid, is comparatively 
easy to make, the main requisites being a means of heating 
the crucible to u temperature which will fuse the metal; for 
the model, a compound of wax which will take fine detail from 
the tool; and for the “mantle,” or mold, a clay of the quality 
needed to reproduce the detail in negative and to resist great 
heat when the bronze is poured into the mold after the wax 
has been melted out. 'riierc are naturally numerous points in 
which this process can be refined to facilitate the work and 
avoid accidents, but these are the essentials. This tedUnkllie 
of bronze-making ia by its very nature confined to producing 
small objects; a large statue cast solid would be too costly. 



Dccomtive iichrmr of the cornice of Temple D at Selinoua (Selinuntr 

Large bronze sculpture was not introduced until well into 
the 6th century; the tradition widely held in the ancient world 
that two Samians, Rhoikos and Theodores, were the first to 
cast bronzes must refer to the art of casting them hollow, prob- 
ably by the “lost-wux” process or, possibly, by the sandbox 
method. The immediate corollary of hollow casting was the 
ability to produce statues of large size in the metal. Before 
this a limited number of large statues had been made by the 
sphyrelaton (hammering) technique, in which sheets of bronze 
were shaped by hammering and then assembled to compose 
the statue, being fastened if necessary to a core of wood or 
other inexpensive material. At Dreros in Crete, three small 
statues in this technique have been discovered, one male and 
two female, in “Duedriic” style; other examples are mentioned 
by ancient writers. That Egypt was the place where Rhoikos 
and Theodoros learned the art of casting bronzes is also sug- 
gested by the literary evidence. 

During the archaic period and probably throughout an- 
tiquity large bronze statues were not cast in one piece: head, 
extremities, and even sections of the body were cast separately 
and joined to each other rivetir g. Evidence of this is pro- 
vided not only by surviving bronzes hut also by pictures on 
an Athenian cup by the so-called "Foundry Painter" in Berlin, 
from the end of the archaic period, which shows the assembling 
and finishing of two bronze statues of over life size. 

In the history of sculpture, large bronzes natundly take 
their place among marble statuea, but the tensile strength of 
the material permitted and encouraged bolder movements than 
were desirable in marble. The fundamental distinction beriAreen 
marble sculpture, which begins with a block of hard material 
from which the statue has to he laboriously hewn, and bronze, 
which begins with a material — wax or clay — that can be 
modeled with ease into almost any form, seems to have affected 
Greek artists less than might be expected. This agrees with 
the attitude of mind already described: Greek sculptors were 
concerned to express ideal forms and were influenced corn* 
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paratively little by the nature of the material in which they 
were expressed. However, bronze did allow the sculptor greater 
freedom of composition: it was durable, and it did not need 
repainting as marble did. These facts led to its increasing use, 
especially for statues in the open air, for athletic statues, and 
for those representing violent action. It had one further ad- 
vantage for districts where marble was hard to obtain: it could 
be imported in small units instead of in one unwieldy block, 
and this caused certain schools to use bronze exclusively. Else- 
where, craftsmen doubtless specialized: the bronzeworker nor- 
mally worked only bronze, the marble carver normally marble; 
but great artista, especially those who, like the Athenians, had 
access to supplies of every kind of sculptural material, did not 
consider themselves bound to any single medium. 

We shall deal here only with small bronzes. Small bronzes 
reproduced exactly their wax models except that flaws had to 
be made good, ducts removed, and details occasionally sharp- 
ened by chasing. Wax was a material which on this scale 
could be modeled with little effort and without the physical 
difliiculties of weight and construction involved in setting up 
the armature for and modeling a large figure; there was there- 
iose m^er variety of types and greater freedom of movement 
^tger sculpture. Moreover, a small bronze was a less 
kbpofrltllt and less costly undertaking; failure was less serious, 
and the artist was not afraid to experiment or to render sub- 
jects that might have seemed trivial if presented on a grander 
scale; thus subjects were generally more intimate and closer to 
daily life (cf. PL. 350). 

A large part of the energies of the early archaic craftsman 
in bronze was devoted to making vessels or adjuncts to vessels. 
Embossed bowls with Orientalizing motifs were common in 
the 7th century: the projecting griffin’s head on tripod bowls, 
of which numerous examples, both hammered and cast, have 
survived, was one of the commonest and earliest forms (pl. 340). 
Oriental motifs were, however, soon absorbed and Hellenized. 

Applied ornaments and figures were for the most part cast; 
but another kind of decorative metalwork which has survived 
in quantity is the thin sheet of bronze stamped into matrices 
or hammered out from front or back in order to produce designs 
in relief (riii. 340, 360). These sheets were sometimes shaped 
for application to particular parts of a larger object, sometimes 
made in strips which could be cut into appropriate lengths for 
various uses (a common use was for the arm grip on the inside 
of a shield). The sheet was normally divided by patterned 
borders into square panels, each of which could hold one or 
two figures. Some contained simply a monster such as a sphinx 
or a Gorgon, but many others had human figures in action, 
and these were among the earliest representations of certain 
myths. It is uncertain where this type of strip was made — there 
may have been more than one center — but it is now generally 
believed to be Peloponnesian. 

Corinth was renowned for work in bronze. It is still an 
open question whether Corinth or Sparta is responsible for 
the great bronze bowl found in the tomb of a Gaulish princess 
at Vix in France, with handles adorned with Gorgon heads, 
a frieze depicting warriors and chariots, and on the cover an 
unusually large female statuette (7 Vt in. high) of fine workman- 
ship (pL. 354). Similar vases, although leas magnificent, have 
been recovered in southern Italy and Illyria. 

Deposits of statuettes have been found on various sites, the 
richest perhaps being Olympia, where the series is continuous 
from the Gemetric period to the end of the archaic period 
and beyond. It is interesting to note that in the early stages 
of the art the ease of manipulation of the model material and 
the absence of strict stylistic conventions seem not to have 
been particularly helpful to the artist. When the geometric 
conventions were abandoned, the makers of statuettes, unlike 
the makers of decorative work, who had Oriental models to 
guide them, seemed to lack direction, and it was not until 
after the middle of the 7th century that statuettes of much 
style and force were produced. These began with the Dorian 
’’Daedalic” style (e.g., the youth from Delphi); but soon the 
style of the other centers started to emerge, and a statuette in 
Stockholm looks like an early product of some Ionian school. 


During the 6th century and the early 5th, small bronzes 
were abundant. They could be free-standing figures, to br 
dedicated as votive offerings in the shrines of deities; but they 
could also form vase or mirror handles, which were often of 
a quality equal to that of the independent figures. The nuiKi 
of subjects was wide: deities were rare — Zeus and the half, 
divine hero Herakles least so — but men in every form of 
activity appeared: charioteers, athletes, warriors at the alert or 
in action, banqueters, women both draped and naked; on the 
near fringe of the unknown world, nymphs and satyrs; at it« 
far confines, Gorgons, sphinxes, and other monsters. Attempts 
at classifying these numerous bronzes according to the centers 
which produced them have been made, but with only partial 
success, and it is often difficult to assign a particular bronze 
to a particular school, even though the broad limits of its styli 
can he recognized. The subject is sometimei a guide, since 
some subjects were favored in certain places. Arcadia had its 
shepherd wrapped in hit thick cloak, with broad-brimmed hat, 
and aometimea carrying an animal; and a Spartan naturally 
liked to dedicate a statuette of a warrior. A aeries of minor 
handles in the form of naked girls has also been claimed for 
Sparta. The type may have been borrowed from Egypt, where 
it was regularly used for toilet implements. Corinth is the 
rival clainumt. In both cities, although for different reasons, 
prudery was unknown. 

That Etruscan bronzeworkera in the 7th century were mak- 
ing the same kind of Oriental contacts aa the Gre^ is shown 
by their producing works, especially the fittings for metal ves- 
sels, with a strong Oriental flavor. The PoUedrarm Tomb at 
Vulci contained, besides the marble statuette mentioned above, 
the upper part of a large bronze statuette (the complete figure 
must have been about 20 in. high). Two ancient strips of 
bronze found in the tomb, of differing styles — one, of convex 
section, embossed and chased with a frieze of animals, the 
other struck from matrices, with a procession of chariots- 
were affixed to the figure by a iqth-century restorer. Thi* 
technique, that of hammered sheets of metal, is ill suited m 
figures in the round; the result leaves much to be desired, a» 
do the slightly earlier Greek figures made by the same method, 
from Dreros in Crete. In form the Polledrara goddess is still 
tied to Orientalizing models — it slightly resembles the statuette 
of the same period made of soft stone found at Vetulonia-^ 
and can be dated ca. 600 B.c. ITic large statuettes of warrior, 
women, and animals from Brolio are more Greek in fcclinp 

As the 6th century went on, more and more work in bronze 
was done by Etruscans and some fine reliefs were produced, 
of which several specimens have survived. The most imposinK 
IS the large chariot from Monteleone, now in New York. This 
is of such strongly Ionian character that an Ionian origin hah 
been suggested; it may have been made by Etruscan pupils of 
an Ionian master or by direct imitation of imported Ionian 
works. More Ionian still arc the reliefs in Castel San Mariano, 
near Perugia (pl. 360). 

’Fhe peak of Etruscan achievement in bronze was reached 
in the late 6th century, when both Oriental and Greek style* 
had been digested and truly native styles had emerged in manv 
centers, now identified with increasing certainty. When atylw 
are so various and execution ranges from the exceedingly 
to the coarse and clumsy, it is not easy to define the 
all these bronzes share, which distinguiah them so unmiatskw y 
from the Greek bronzes they often superficially reaemble. 
archaic Etruscan did not study the subtleties of the buiwm body 
with quite the same intensity and aenaitivity as his cont^ 
porary in Greece; he was content with more sumnwry 
sensitive, though often brilliant, renderings, or stylisatiQ^ 
s caricaturist, he was apt to seize s single trait and ®^'****^ 
it in order to obtain an almost grotesque effect; 
expressions were vivid but sometiraes exaggerated. Etruicw* 
bronzes often lacked reserve, but seldom vigor. -lacisi 

One specialty of Etruscan bronzeworkera desc^e® 
mention, the bronze mirror decorated on the heck wi ^ 
gravings or, exceptionally, with low relieft. This 
^vc been an Etruscan invention of the second w 
6th century, for only the containers of Greek miiTW* 
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■ rated. The great migority of Etruscan mirroni fell outside 
he archaic period, but those made in the 6th century dis- 
Uyed, like Etruscan wall paintings of the same time, a strong 
Ionian' character. The subjectt, Greek deities and scenes from 
"reek myth, though often careless in execution, were spirited 
md sometimes charming. Then, again like the wall paintings, 
hey seem to have turned away from Ionia to reflect the great 
idvanccs in draftsmanship achieved by mainland Greece. Even- 
wallv even the products of the distant West, notably Spain, 
^hoed in turn the Orientalizing and Greek phases of archaic art. 

CoiNAOB. Coinage was not a Greek invention, but the Greeks 
adopted it in its earliest inflincy and develops it in such a 
way that it became the ancestor of modem coinage (i»L. 375). 
The modem custom of placing a human head on one side of 
a coin is an inheritance from the Greeks, and this practice 
vvas becoming common by the end of the archaic period, al- 
though the head was always that of a deity. The use of the 
exergue — a small part of the disk cut off by a line below the 
main field and usually containing some minor device — was 
algo sn archaic invention. 

Coins pieces of metal of a standard weight stamped with 
a device guaranteeing weight and fineness — originated in Asia 
Minor, and the reexamination of a crucial aite there, the shrine 
of Artemis at Ephesus, has estabiiahed the date of their adop- 
tion by the Greeks from their eastern neighbors, the Lydians, 
ag s little before 600 B.c. Before that, currency consisted of 
small ingots of precious metal (silver or the natural alloy of 
gold and silver found in the river beds of Anatolia and known 
to thf Greeks as •‘elcctnim*') of regular weight bearing no 
distinctive device. Little ingots of this kind could be cut oiT 
a bar or could be made by pouring a fixed quantity of the 
molten metal onto a rough surface and letting it cool; but this 
offered no protection against the use of base metal plated with 
precious metal. The next stage, therefore, was for the ingots 
to be stamped on one side with a sharp punch or punches 
uhich cut into them to show that the interior was pure. A 
further improvement was to impress the underside with stria- 
lions, the sharpness or bluntness of which would after a time 
indicate how much wear the ingot had sufTcred. 

The final stage, the true coin, had a representational device 
known as a “type'’ (roTtoc# an impression) on one side, at 
first with u background of the striations; on the other the 
punch marks continued to be used, usually made into a dec- 
orative pattern, until they, too, finally gave way to a represen- 
tational device. All these stages can be seen in the coinage 
of Asia Minor, but not all in that of the Greek mainland, to 
which coinage was introduced later in a developed sutc. T’he 
earliest types may have been personal signets, but cities were 
quick to take advantage of the new invention and to strike 
coins with the city emblem on them; the issuing of coinage 
came, indeed, to be regarded as the clearest proof of independ- 
ence. The city emblem is often an allusive (or punning) 
one — the apple of Melos is an obvious example — and this is 
helpful to the illiterate when the coins arc in circulation. 

From the moment that it bears a design, the coin has an 
artistic content, but the first types are not closely related to 
the shape of the coin, although they may have artistic merit 
“J Jhemselves. When the die cutter considers the relationship 
of his design to the whole surface — in otlier words, when he 
creates a harmony — the coin has a claim to be considered an 
wu^endent work of art and an art form with its own peculiar 
Pmolems and merita. The coins themaelvcs show that die cn- 
^vers had their own ways of handling these problems; though 
oms Were not unaffected by what was going on in other fields and 
iblc to general changes of style, they preserved their 
^ ongmality: for instance, in the archaic period there is hardly 

single direct imitation on a coin of a bronze or marble statue. 
Was k*”' Artistic point of view the evolution of the design 
on ^ evolving shape of the piece of metal 

^ impressed. This began as bean-shaped or 
veion j ■ became more rounded, until it finally dc- 

aa if ^ Greek coins were never struck, 
he modem coin, within a collar, to prevent the metal 


from spreading under ilie impact of the die, and they were 
therefore never perfectly circular. There were, however, in 
almost all the ('»rcck cities of Italy, coins of a different shape 
which lasted through roughly the whole archaic period, although 
they did not survive it, and which more nearly approached the 
fiat, circular shape of the modem coin. These coins bore a 
device in relief on one side, and on the other usually the same 
but sometimes a different devic#* incused, i.e., sunk in. This 
invention may have liad some connection with the doctrines 
of Pythagoras, and its use among these cities certainly implies 
s^e kmd of confederation — religious, political, or perhaps 
simply commercial. The technical difficulties of striking coins 
of this form with different de\''ices on front and back may have 
been among the reasons for their abandonment. 

Archaic Greek coins never referred to contemporary events 
directly and seldom indirectly. Their language was symbolic; 
it would be impossible to infer from them, except in the most 
general way, the history of the city which issued them. A 
victorious chariot stood for a victory in war, a lion beneath it 
for the conquered foe. Dolphins round the head of the foun- 
tain nymph Arethusa symbolized the fresh spring which rises 
in the ses at Syracuse; the femous sickle-shaped harbor at 
Zande, fn>m which the cit>^ took its name, was shown schemat- 
ically, enclosing a dkilphin -- though, surprisingly, on some 
coins the harbor appeared in a detailed plan which even showed 
the buildings on the quays. 

'The first known inscription on a coin is a sentence on a 
coin of an unknown city in Ionia in the late 7th century: am 
the signet of Phanes." Thereafter only the initial letters of the 
city’s name or the genitive plural of the ethnic name appeared. 
The lettering was usually arranged with care even if not in 
organic relation to the device. At the end of the period the 
lettering, like that of the contemporary figured vases, played a 
not unimportant part in the decorative scheme. 

C'oinage being primarily utilitarian, artistic quality was often 
subject to commercial necessity. When the demand for coin- 
age was heavy, old dies were recut and new dies commissioned 
from all the die engravers available, good or bad. It is a matter 
for regret that toward the end of the archaic period Athens 
stereotyped its coinage and for many years issued coins hearing 
identical types, in arihaistic style; as a result the good die 
engravers must either have gone elsewhere or have devoted 
their talent to other forms of art. Most coinages in mainland 
Greece were somewhat conservative, but in Sicily and Magna 
Gniecia things were different. There coinage was more varied, 
artistic qualit>^ was valued, and technical skill was of the highest. 
In these regions the beginnings of a taste for fine coinage can 
be discerned at the end of the archaic period, although the 
climax was not reached until later. 

Gfms. 'Phe craft of gem engraving — the carving of hard 
stones in order produce intaglios which would be decorative 
in themselves, which might be considered to possess magical 
qualities, and which would stamp an impression in wax or 
clay — had been brought to perfection in Mycenaean times. In 
the Geometric period of Greece it was almost forgotten, and 
instead of using hard stones and cutting them with the wheel, 
the few Geometric-period gem engravers carved only softer 
stones, by hand. 

In the 7th century the Oriental influence was manifest, in 
gem engraving as in all the other arts. Egyptian scarabs also 
(mostly of a glazed compound, but some of atone) wjsfc freely 
imported, and in places such as Cyprus or Sardinia, where 
Greeks or half-Greeks were in constant contact with Phoeni- 
cians, a mixed style arose when engravers, preaumably Greek, 
imitated Phoenician work, often on cylinder^shaped atones, 
which were the commonest Eastern form. In the AegtSiui an 
important school of gem engravers was centered at this time 
in Melos, using for the most part soft stones such as stearite 
cut into shapes that derive from the Mycenaean, but carving 
them in a vigorous and distinctive style that embodied My- 
cenaean and geometric elements. The subjects were chiefly 
animals and monsters — marine monsters were a specialty —hut 
occasionally human figures appeared and, very rarely, mydio* 
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logical scenes: for instance, a remarkable stone in New York 
engraved with the death of Ajax. The style died out just after 
the end of the century. 

With the 6th century the craft of engraving hard stones 
was once again mastered, and during its course gems became 
increasingly common. The stones most often used were the 
various forms of chalcedony: the beautiful, pale gray-blue va- 
riety, and, most frequent, the reddish-brown sard, with its 
paler relation the camelian; agate (onyx) and, more rarely, 
rock crystal. The commonest shape was the scarab, the beetle 
sacred in Egypt to the sun god; this was widely used from 
very early times by the Egyptians for seals or talisnuuis, being 
carved in various materials and engraved on the underside with 
hieroglyphs — the names of Egyptian kings, mottoes, or often 
debased and meaningless symbols. These were aUo produced 
in enormous quantities in glazed paste and were exported to 
all the shores of the Mediterranean. The Greeks liked the 
form apd imitated it, although they did not give the anatomy 
of the beetle quite the same care as did the Etruscans. They 
also used a similar but possibly unconnected form, not zoo- 
moiphic, which is now called '*scaraboid.’* These are the two 
shapes most often found, but the cone, the cylinder — both old 
Ottetal shapes — the barrel, and others also occur. A favorite 
way of mounting the gem was in a thick silver or gold hoop 
which served as handle when the impression was being made; 
later they were set in finger rings. The bezels of gold and 
silver rings were engraved in a manner similar to gems. 

Gur knowledge of the various gem engravers is fngmentary, 
but there was evidently a center in Samos: Theodoros engraved 
the famous ring of Polykrates (mid-6th century), and the philos- 
opher Pythagoras was the son of a gem engraver, Mnesarchos, 
of about the same date. The tools and the raw material were 
light and easily transported, the engravers probably few and 
a closely knit guil4; it is natural, therefore, that they have left 
only slight traces. Wtum they began to sign their gems, we 
come to know one or two more nanies, as, for instance, those 
of Epimenes, apparently a native of one of the Cyclades, and 
Syries, possibly from Euboea; among other unsigned stones we 
can recognize distinctive styles without being able to assign 
them to artists or localities. 

The gem, like the coin die, offered the artist a shape of 
some difficulty; hut the gem cutter, unlike the die engraver, 
was not restricted to a circular field. The scarab and the 
scaraboid provided for the engraving a somewhat broad oval 
field which the gem engraver, again unlike the die engraver 
(except in 6th-century southern Italy), usually enclosed in a 
decorative border. ^Alien the oval field was upright, it could 
be satisfactorily filled by a single figure, which was often com- 
posed into a design of subtle complexity; but when the oval 
was set lengthwise, unless a recumbent figure was used the 
space seemed to demand a second figure, man or animal; and 
the^ overlapping or interlacing of the two tempted the engraver 
to experiment with the rendering of the third dimension, not 
only in foreshortenings but in carving less deeply objects that 
were farther off. There was nothing quite like this in con- 
temporary relief sculpture or even in Athenian vase paintings. 
Doubtless there were parallels in panel paintings which have 
not come down to us, but there is no reason to suppose that 
the gem engravers were dependent on any of the other arts. 
Indeed, the exigencies of the shape and the intensity with 
which the design had to be studied in order to fill it satisfac- 
torily, the minute scale, the hardness of the material and the 
necessity for carving it in such a way that the stone would 
readily come away, from the impression gave to gem engraving 
special characteristics; and although the style and composition 
sometimes resembled those of coins, the correspondence is not 
so close as to make one suppose that die engravers and gem 
engravers were commonly the same people. Moreover, in Sicily 
and south Italy, where the art of die engraving achieved the 
highest excellence, few gems have been found. In Etruria the 
reverse is true: coin designs were negligible, but there was an 
immense output of gems, many of high quality, their style 
sometimes very near the Greek yet, like most Etruscan products, 
possessing a vivid character of their own. 


Jbwblry. The accidents of preservation give a misleading 
picture of ancient goldwork, as of ancient textiles. Textiles 
decay, and this has caused their almost total loss; gold does 
not decay, but works executed in it can be crushed or con. 
verted to other uses more easily than those in any other material. 
In emergency they can be melted down for coinage, and this 
one fact is largely responsible for the dearth of gold objects 
in the collections of today. Furthermore, a sentimental regard 
for the past was not an integral part of the ancient Greek 
character: when an archaic piece was worn or battered, it would, 
unless it was among objects dedicated in a shrine, be broken 
up or melted down and reused; and even dedicated objects 
were not vdiolly immune. Thus the archaic pieces, having 
been in longer use, suffered more than those made later. 

There is one further special reason for the scarcity of ar- 
chaic work: the Persian Wan. The Greek cities of ^ Ionian 
coast must have spent or been detailed of much of their 
treasure during the Ionian revolt, and in the subsequent in- 
vasions of Greece itself the gold collected in shrines or owned 
privately must have been looted, dispened, lost, or converted. 

That goldwork was abundant in ^e archaic age can hardly 
be doubted. The women represented in sculpture and terra 
cotta and on coins and vaaea almost invariably wear jewelry; it 
was not necessarily of gold, since electrum and silver were dso 
used, and time has probably destroyed less gold than silver; 
but where there are untouched burials of well^to^lo people 
(tombs, in the whole archaic world, are our main source of 
knowledge), these are found to be reasonably rich in gold, even 
though not all a woman's finery was always buried with her 
(grave goods made of gold foil were sometimes substituted for 
the more solid objects). 

What first impresses a modem observer about archaic gold- 
work is the almost complete absence of precious or semiprecious 
stones: effects were obtained not by insetting these and rarely 
by the use of glass, coral, or amber inlay (true enamel seems 
to have begun about 500 ii.c.) but by the embosaing of the 
gold itself or by the attaching of grains or wires of gold to 
the main piece. The method of attachment, or "granulation ’ 
as it ia called, was a process of which the secret had been com- 
pletely lost until 1933, when it was proved to be a chemical 
process based on the change of a copper salt into metal at s 
certain temperature, and not a mechanical one in which the 
grains were soldered on by hand (which would in any case 
have been manifestly impossible in many specimens, in which 
the grains are hardly coarser than sand). 

The commonest kinds of jewelry were earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, and pins. Earrings took many forms: a disk which 
fitted close to the lobe of the ear was common, but there were 
also pendants. One of the moat pleasing archaic types was 
the tfuck rod bent into a serpentine form and finished at the 
ends with a pyramid of gold granules. Necklaces were usually 
composed of a series of separate units which could be globular, 
polyhedral, or of more elaborate shapes, ribbed, fluted, or 
granulated. Often they were large, flat plates on which dcaigw 
were stamped, embossed, or granulated. Bracelets could ^ 
plaited wire or composed of a thick rod bent into a circle, 
this was usually interrupted at one point, and each end decorated 
with the head of an animal. Pins had heads of an immense 
variety of forms, some highly elaborate. 

Since archaic goldwork often consisted of embossed or 
ulated designs incorporating animal or human figures, atyliatic 
and chronological classification is not impossible, but caution 
is necessary, for a craft of this kind is apt to be conscmt*v« 
and patterns may persist for generations* It is ®^®**’,*^*^ 
the 7th century there were not only ABS3rrian and 
elemenu in Greek jcweli7 but some Lydian influent on 
style, which is not surprising in view ojf the proximity ol 
Ionian Greeks to the Lydians in Asia Minor, the well-^o 
fondness of the Lydians for gold, and their teaching the Ciree 
the art of coinage. . ^ 

The best-au^enticated finds of archaic jewelry we 
excavations at Ephesus and Kameiros in Rhodes; 
have been made in the islands, notably Mebs. At both 
and Kameiros a frequent subject on the little embossed 
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1 nucs used to form nocklacet is the mistress of the beasts. 

A favorite in til trchtic Greek art, she was specifically the 
^ddess worshipped at Ephesus under the name of Artemis, 
reality identical with the Anatolian Cybelc. To her worship 
*h lonj? also the plaques decorated with human-headed bees: 

held an important place in the myth and cult of the 
g hesian goddess. Many of the relief plaques fmn Kamciros 
-e of “Daedalic’' style, and there is no reason to doubt that 
Jhesc are contemporary with the “Daedalic" sculpture of the 
second half of the yth century, discussed earlier. There is a 
Bliffht corroboration of this in the finding, with some of the 
relief plaques, of a scarab of Psammetichus I of Egypt, who 
reigned from 666 to 6ia B.c. . i 

Italic and Etruscan jewelry, often of unsurpassed quality, 
hsd obvious links with Syria and Anatolia (pl. 375). Filigree 
and granulation abounded, showing the highest technical skill; 
sometimes human figures were represented, in an Ionian style. 
Splendid safety pins of various types have survived, some sur- 
mounted by a li^ company of animals in the round, formed 
of sheet gold and decorated with lines of granules. Granula- 
tion is often extremely fine and is set in pattema or tprinkled 
over the whole aurfacc, giving it an appearance of having been 
dusted with gold. 

Carvinos in ivory, bonb, ambbr, and wood. The art of 
carving ivory waa one which stood somewhat apart from the 
other arts the ancient world. Ivory waa in archaic times a rare 
material of uncertain, even mysterious origin: its color, strangely 
like that of flesh; its heaviness and dense structure, yet comparative 
ease of working; its surface, hard yet not cold, extremely delicate 
to the touch and capable of receiving the smoothest finish on 
the smallest scale all these made it moet highly prixed. The 
small aize of the pieces in which the raw material waa neces- 
sarily obtained and their shape not only dictated the size of 
the worb of art made from it but even suggested their design. 
This was an art in which, unlike that of the bronzeworker, 
nothing could be added, and unlike that of the marbleworker, 
little could be spared. Everything contributed to produce work 
ut exquisite quality* The moet common use of ivory was for 
statuettes, small reliefs, and seals, but it was also used for 
inlaying and could be pieced together to make objects larger 
than the dimensions of a single tusk would penmt. 

The art, like much of the material, ta certainly Eastern in 
origin. It had been known to Mycenaean Greece, and it became 
known again to the Greek world of the 9th and 8th centuries B.c. 

It has been suggested that there were at least three western 
Asiatic centers of ivory carving, one in Anatolia, one in Phoe- 
nicia (perhaps at Tyre) and the third lomewherc in north 
Syria; and that their styles, reaching Greece by various routes, 
all exerted an influence on Greek art. Certainly even in the 
Geometric period there waa Greek work of the finest quality 
m ivur>'; and it has been plausibly suggested that the Greeb 
learned the craft from foreign craftsmen settled on Greek soil. 

I'hc combination of ivory with gold must also have been 
an Eastern idea. JThe- Greeks adopted it with enthusiasm, and 
Its popularity in archaic timet can be gauged by the fact that 
when, in the ad century of the Christian era, Pausanias visited 
the Temple of Hera at Olympia — then evidently being used 
M a museum — he saw in it, besides the famous Corinthian 
chest of Kypseloa, made of cedarwood inlaid with ivory and 
Rold, at least a doaen gold and ivory atatuea, mostly made by 
Peloponnesian artiata of the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. Since 
several of these were groups, they were probably of fairly 
small size; it was left to classic sculptors to produce colossal 
in this technique, but fragments of three life-size figures 
found in the deposit at Delphi maitioned below, together 
a wealth of gold relief work and ornaments which had 
ormed part of their garments, hair, and jewelry, 
several sites have yielded worka in ivory. The longest serim 
hundred pieces) comes from die shrine of Artemis 
Sparta and compriaea tome imported works and many 
sun 1 covering the whole of the archaic period. (The 

u ^ apparently cut off about 600 b.c., and 

r that bone was used instead.) The more important objects 


consist of combs, each usually with a relief on the rounded 
projection at the top by which it was held; plaques for fastening 
to the tops of safety pins; plaques of unknown purpose; seals; 
and some independent figures, mostly of animals. There are 
many mythological subjects. The most imposing piece, a semi- 
circular plaque 9 in. long and originally inlaid round the edge 
with amber studs, bears an unidentified scene of a warship 
arriving or departing and a hero at the stem greeting a woman. 
This and other ivciries found in Greece have analogies among 
sculptures at Karutepc in northr.ast Cilicia, where a mixture 
of Anatolian, Phoenician, and north Syrian elements can be 
detected; and it is thought that this center played a part, through 
intermediaries, in the formation of the Orientalizing style in 
Greece and Etruria. Handsome round ivory seals were among 
the finds in the shrine of /Vrtemis Oithis, and similar seals in 
greater numbers were found in the Heraion at Argos and in 
the Corinthian Sanctuary of Hera at Peradiora. Samos yielded 
several fragments of reliefs, including one evidently imported 
from s non-Greek source; while from the Temple of Artemis 
St Ephesus cumes s series of statuettes of animals and human 
beings, some in Lydian style, others in Greek. Of the human 
beings, fwo of the finest, probably Lydian, represent a priestess 
spinnii^ sud a eunuch prirat — piobably of the cult of Ephesian 
Artemis — handling his heads. A third ahows a young Greek 
priestess, of pure Ionian ^le, who carries a jug in her right 
hand and a libation bowl in her left; on her head is a tall pole, 
on top of which is perched a hawk, a bird who held a special 
place in the cult of the Ephesian goddess. 

Nothing is known of the origin of one of the most remarkable 
dl surviving Greek ivories (PL. 341), although the style seems 
Dorian: a group of two women, sVi in. high, of the second 
half of the 7th century b.c. It was attached to a background, 
perhaps a wooden chest, and is complete and unbroken on each 
side, though there may have been separate figures or groups 
fastened near it. The motif is without parallel at this period: 
the woman on the left has one breast bare and both hands on 
her girdle as if to tie or untie it; the other has long hair frdling 
on her shoulders and holds her left hand between her breasts 
and her right hand, with the edge of her cloak in it, on her 
right shoulder. The cloak, however, has fallen, to reveal the 
front of her body to below the knees. Various interpretations 
have been offered: two goddesses of the soil; Aphrodite and 
Peitho; Aphrodite and Helen, who would be displaying her 
beauty to Mcnolaos, a subject common on Athenian vases a 
century or more later, though not so frankly treated; or possibly 
part of a Judgment of Paris. 

At Delphi a deposit of ivories was discovered in 1939 in- 
sisting of a great many fragments of statues and reliefs in various 
styles which had evidently been collected together in antiquity 
after being damaged by fire and had been buried. The most 
imposing of these is a figure of Apollo holding a lion, carved 
in a style which has been claimed both for Ionia and for Dorian 
Rhodes, where ivories have also been excavated. When Ae 
less well preserved of these remains have been fiir^er studied 
and the shattered pieces reassembled, much more information 
about ancient ivory working should be gained. 

In die 6th century and later, bone carvings beouone wide- 
spread. Work in wood must also have been extensively p«c- 
tked, but owing to the perishable nature of this material, little 
has survived. Of carvings in amber, necessarily limited to or- 
namental objects of small size such as necklace pendants, im- 
portant examples of the archaic period have been preserved, 
especially from the Adriatic coast of Italy. 

Painting. To gain any certain knowledge, however meager, 
about archaic Greek painting on panels or walls is exceedingly 
difficult, since only the scantiest remains exist (pl. 33Z), and 
the statements of ancient authors are either imprecise or else 
too precise in that they are oversimplified and thus often un- 
intelligible. Two sources supply indirect information: archaic 
Greek paintings on vases and contemporary Etruscan pmtinga 
on walls. But the evidence of both must be treated wth cau- 
tion; ways of handling a subject as well as techniques are 
peculiar to vase painting, which, especially in regard to color 
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and shape of field, is more limited than free painting need be; 
while the exact relationship of the Etruscan paintings to vanished 
Greek paintings executed a thousand miles away is largely 
guesswork. Nor do we know how many panel paintings and 
wall paintings there were in archaic Greece or how important 
they were artistically in comparison with the vases. It is likely 
that panel paintings on clay or wood were fairly numerous, 
though vastly fewer than the vases, and varied widely in achieve- 
ment, and that wall paintings were both rare and important. 

Some broad inferences can, however, be drawn. Most an- 
cient writers give Corinth the credit for early advances in the 
art, and the archaeological remains tend to coniinn tliis, since 
the vases known as proto-Corinthian, produced about the third 
quarter of the 7th century, seem to be derived from paintings 
of high quality in another medium. Despite the limited palette 
imposed by the necessity of firing the colors, these vase pictures 
were designed in polychrome — not, like other vases, designed 
in monochrome and given touches of color to enliven them. 
Further, the general scheme of composition and the arrange- 
ment of the individual figures in relation to one another show 
an attempt to suggest that the scene is set in three dimensions 
and is not merely a two-dimensional frieze. These conclusions 
are confirmed by the rather later but also Corinthian painted 
clay metopes from Kalydon and Thermon (pl. 336), again in 
the technique of pottery, with fired colors; these arc a more 
reliable guide to monumental painting than any of the vases 
except the proto-Corinthian polychrome groups. The series of 
flat clay plaques from a site near Acrocorinthus, although fired, 
occasionally seem to reflect the art of panel or wall painting, 
especklly where they prefer outline to silhouette. This kind 
of outline drawing, however, is not fundamentally different 
from silhouette, in that the inner details of the figures are ren- 
dered with single lines and not with hatching, shading, or brush 
strokes, and the colors are in areas of even tone, serving to 
define boundaries and not to model anything within them. 
They are, in short, still colored drawings. 

Two examples of another kind of Corinthian painting have 
survived, the wooden wax-coated votive tablets from Pitsa; but 
although of great technical interest and charm, they do not 
display any essential differaiioe of approach to the art of paint- 
ing. Similarly the Athanim clay plaques of the 6th century 
— mostly cither votive oir pift of the architectural adornment 
of small tombs — do not differ fundamentally from other work 
by the vase painters who produced them, although they are 
often of very high quality and not restricted in the shape of 
the field as vases are (pl. 348). 

On a different footing, and later, are the gravestones, of 
which several fragmentary examples have also survived, where 
the figure was painted on a flat marble slab. Although the 
colors have almost gone, the painter's general method and aims 
can be judged. The gravestone of Lyseas, for example, of 
abqut 510 B.C., shows a single draped figure in profile; his two 
garments were in different colors, his flesh in a third, and the 
background in a fourth. Yet it is in effect still a silhouette 
and shows an approach little different from that of the vase 
painters; the detail is all linear, but there is a feeling for the 
three-dimensional character of the ends of the folds of drapery, 
and an attempt has been made to suggest depth, though not 
to draw it, by showing the hand holding up some ears of wheat 
on the far side of the body. It is hardly fair to judge the work 
of leading painters by such scanty relics, which may or may 
not represent the highest achievement of the time. 

During the 6th century certain innovations appeared on 
vases which would seem not to have been invented by vase 
painters but to have been borrowed from a mgjor art. There 
was, for instance, a complicated grouping of the team of a 
four-horse chariot, seen in three-quarter view, which occurred 
more than once on vases. In this, without real foreshortening, 
an attempt was made by means of a carefully planned silhouette 
and an elaborate design within it to suggest the relative positions 
of the horses and to distinguish them from one another despite 
overlapping. Analogous is the group of cattle on a Chalcidtan 
vase cited below. Other vases seem to reflect, though one cannot 
say how accurately, lost wall or panel paintings. A well-known 


example is the group of Achilles and Ajax playing a board game 
during the Trojan War, of which we possess s number of ver- 
sions on vases (the finest surviving is that by Exekias in the 
Vatican) that are substantially the same in design and must have 
a common original — possibly a vase painting but more likely not 

One Kimon of IGeonti, of uncertain date, is recorded as 
having invented katagrapha^ which Pliny translates "obliquae 
imagines" and which must surely mean foreshortening. The 
remark by itself tells us little, but if Kimon was active in the 
last quarter of the 6th century, it is possible that he was in. 
directly responsible for the growing interest in the third dimen- 
sion which is evident among the Athenian painters of red-figured 
vases at that time. This interest was conned to foreshortening 
within the individual figures or in the overlapping of one figure 
on another, there was no attempt at a genend system of per. 
spective and no indication that the possibility of such a lyatem 
was recognized. All archaic painting, if the vases are a fur 
criterion, arranged its figures in the jfiaahion of a frieze, with 
a single ground line, and never attempted even the birdVeye 
view used in Assyrian and Egyptian reliefs from very early 
times. A faint gleam of something else appeared in Exekias’ cup 
showing Dionysos sailing among the dolphins, and once or 
twice elsewhere; but it soon faded away. 

The subjects of the lost paintmgs can confidently be sssumed 
to have been predominantly human beings; there was not the 
same inducement as there was for the vase painter or even the 
architectural sculptor to retain the animal motifs originally bor- 
rowed from the East. But horses, we can be sure, oitin ap- 
peared. There may not have been quite the tame insistence 
on the atylization of landscape elemenu aa in vase painting, 
where the silhouette technique imposes it, but it can be guessed 
that in mainland Greece these landscape elements were intro- 
duced only where the story demanded it and that then the)' 
were kept to a minimum; in eastern Greece, if one can trust 
slight dues from the vases, there was more interest in animals, 
trees, and flowers. 

Etruscan paintings, slthough interesting because of their 
inferred relationship to Greek paintings which have vanished, 
arc of even greater interest in themselves. They had their 
origin in local sepulchral rites and, apart from the terra-cotta 
pigques mentioned below and some minor objects such as a 
small um in Tarquinia (Tarquinii), consist entirely of the fresco 
decoration of the underground-chamber tombs. Pour fairly dis- 
tinct phases can be detected in the archaic period. The first, 
of the late 7th and early 6th century B.c., is Orientalizing and 
is best illustrated by the Campana Tomb at Veii. Fantastic 
animals and some human beings are in procession, and spaces 
left vacant by them are filled with ornaments, just as on the 
Greek vases of Orientalizing style which were being imported 
into Etruria at the time. The drawing and proportions are 
clumsy, as if the painter had not fully understood or digested 
the style on which he was modeling his own. As the 6th cen- 
tury progressed, there were signs of the emergence of what 
may be called an indigenous style, although some influence 
from eastern Greece is apparent; for exanmie, some of the 
figures recall those on "Pontic" vases, which seem to have been 
made by Etruscans under Ionian influence, perhaps taught by 
lonians who had immigrated. Two sets of terra-cotta plaque* 
from Caere, of about mid-century (one in the British Museum, 
another, rather later, in the Louvre), are good 
this. They were used for lining tombs and are painted 
colors, some on buff, some on white slip, the fi^pircs 
outlined in black; wi^in the outlines areas are painted blac, 
reddish brown, or white. The scenes are concerned with tne 
underworld, although the exact meaning is not clear* 

Caere seems to have been a notable center and even m 
time of Pliny the Elder (ist century) wai famous for the p**® 
ings that had survived there. Today the roost 
blit preserved arc at Tarquinia, where a number ^ 
illuatrate many styles and periods. In the third qua^f ® 

6th century came the third phase, that of atroog I®®*®" ^ 
fluence. In the Tomb of the Bulls, about 530 » for 

» Achillea lying in ambush behind the fountaift w®**® 
Troilos; the theme, borrowed from Greek legwMi> hi» 
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given an allegorical meaning — the ambush of Death. The 
style owes much to Ionia; exactly how much in detail cannot 
easily be judged. 

The Tomb of the Augurs, a few years later, is named from 
two functionaries who stand in attitud« of grief one on each 
side of the door. The scenes on the other walls are of excep- 
tional interest, for they are of games, presumably funeral games, 
of a peculiar kind. Two men arc wrestling, with prizes in the 
background, quite in normal fashion; but the barbarous sport 
which is being practiced near them may be an ancestor of those 
which later were to become the gladiatorial shows of Rome: a 
man with a club, and a hood which blinds him, is bleeding 
from the bites of a dog which is attacking him savagely. He 
is also entangled in a long cord held by a sinister, masked figure 
in a dappled tunic and pointed hat, whose attribute -- phersu, 
or mask (from which the Latin penana is derived) — is in- 
scribed beside him. 

The still later Tomb of the Lioneases it also strongly Ionian 
in style but infused with a local spirit and unrivaled for the 
ferocious vigor of the funeral dance and the vivacity of the 
banqueting scene (pl. 363). More important in what it por- 
tends for the painting of the future is the Tomb of Hunting 
and Fishing, where men are fishing from a boat and slinging 
at birds; this may be called the oldest European landacape 
painting. The whole scheme, the scale of the fibres, and their 
relationship to their surroundings are different from anything 
we know in Greek art. The figures and birds are outlined in 
black, but the landscape features — waves and rivers — are 
deliberately left more hazy in outline; the colors, too, are 
nuiTierous and are blended to produce still more — yellow, blue, 
green, black, red, brownish red (with the garment of inter- 
mediate tones), and white. This wide range was made possible 
by the greater freedom of fresco, where the colors do not have 
to withstand firing. Late in this period is the Tomb of the 
Baron (end of the 6th century). The painting here represents 
the members of a family standing between two horses; it is 
hamioniously composed and painted in lively colors (pl. 364). 

The last period of archaic Etruscan painting, at the begin- 
ning of the sth century, was distinguished by an increase of 
Attic influence and by attempts — as in Attic vase painting — 
to render perspective. This is seen in the Tarquinian tombs 
those of the Chariots (pl. 368), of the Triclinium (pl, 374), 
and of the Funeral Couch — and in other contemporary and 
later tombs at Tarquinia itself as well as at Chiusi. Although 
some of these were painted after the archaic period, they do 
not diverge basically from the conventions of archaic art. 

PoTTRRY and VASE PAINTING. The history of archaic pot- 
tery and vase painting differs from that of sculpture in that 
Its development ia continuous from proto-Gcometric times — 
It even has a technical link, in its use of a lustrous black slip, 
with the Mycenaean period — whereas, apart from the Cycladic 
figures of the 3d millennium, there was no Greek sculpture 
in marble before the mid-yth centur>\ 

The pottery of the Geometric period had been decorated 
With patterns in black which covered the w'hole surface of the 
vase as if with a network. When animal or human figures at 
length appeared, they were small in scale and reduced to gco- 
jnetric formulas, and they took their place among the other 
aecorative clementa (see OBOMBTRic STYLE). After the first Eastern 
contact these embryonic forma developed significantly; at first 
long period animal figures predominated, but later, 
^ the beginning of the 6th century, human subjects dominated 
e scene. Greek potters imitated not Eastern pottery but 
wtern metalwork; and many of the features that appear on 
explained by prototypes in embossed and 
not ^ Oriental metal vessels have survived, 

len ® 9tiality; thousands of them, of varying cxcei- 

the'^!’ into Greece and Italy, must have impre«ed 

me People. Prom prototypes in metal came the enrich- 
exd earlier Gr^ vases, developed with a baroque 

wari***^*^^ » ®*Pecially in the monochrome impaato and bucchero 
Anat !• These recall the gray pottery of western 

and of Lesbos, the latter derived from metalwork. 


Nor must the influence of textile patterns be underestinuited. 
Because of tlieir perishable nature, the vast quantities of tex- 
tiles used in the ancient world have vanished; yet they must 
have comprised a great repertory of patterns appropriate to 
weaving and embroidery and derived from many sources. 

In vase painting the subjea most obviously borrowed from 
the East was the lion. Other subjects included the panther 
and such monsters as the griffin, sphinx, and siren; these, with 
the boar, bull, wild goat, deer, and a variety of birds formed 
the stock in trade of the ordinary vase painter during the 
7th century. I'he animals were displayed in continuous bands 
around the vases, one band above another; and even on those 
vMcs that utihzed human figures and mythological scenes, these 
friezes of omimals persisted, occupying a subsidiary position 
above or below the main scene and sometimes intruding into 
it, until well into the 6th century. Patterns, too, were borrowed 
and txansmuted and tended to transform the decorative scheme 
from rectilinear to curviltneai. Geometric figures had been in 
silhouette, aiithough in the later stages of the style a space was 
‘'reserved'* in the sUhouette of the head to accommodate the 
eye Soon the features grew; the black receded and served 
only to indicate the hair and clothing. Thus an outline style 
emerged, with inner details drawn in the black slip. The pic- 
ture was further enlivened by touches of other colors: white 
(used especially for the flcjih of women), purple, and dark red. 
There was also a change in the character of the drawing. Geo- 
metric drawing had been small in sotle and austere and angular 
in its contours. The figures now became larger — sometimes 
almost too large — their contours fuller and more curved, the 
ornament flamboyant. The increased size of the figures allowed 
them to occupy a more important position on the vase, and 
the ornament became subordinate; the geometric textured 
surface disappeared, and the vase was divided into clearly 
defined zones and panels, some deliberately subordinated to 
others. 

It is customary and convenient to classify archaic Greek 
pottery in two main divisions, eastern and western; but several 
subdivisions are possible, especially among the western centers 
of production. The main technical distinction between east and 
west is the use by western vase painters of incision, i.e., the 
cutting or scratching of details of the design through the slip 
before the vase was fired. This particular variant of a very 
ancient method of decorating pottery was borrowed from the 
chasing of metal; it seems to have been introduced early in the 
7th century by the vase painters of Corinth and, being more ap- 
propriate to R silhouette than to an outline style, may have 
assisted the reversion to silhouette (a silhouette vivified by 
inner markings) that took place in mainland Greece toward 
the end of the 7th century. Eastern Greeks preferred the 
outline technique and rarely used incision, rendering the inner 
details with painted lines. Another peculiarity of eastern Greek 
work was the use of a white slip over the whole surface of the 
vase, on which the decoration was painted. This had two 
results: it was no longer important what color the clay walls 
were, since they were concealed by the slip, and it did not 
matter how rough the clay was, so long as impurities did not 
cause it to burst or crack. Thus eastern potters were at a disad- 
vantage in the later archaic age when they were in competition 
with wares like Corinthian and Aaic, whose attractiveness was 
partly due to the fineness of the pot shapes, the thinneag of 
the walls, and the pleasing color. Eastern Greece was more 
monotonous in its choice of subjects, being content with 
animals only and, generally speaking, with only one kind of 
animal in each zone. Narrative or mythological acenes were 
rare. 

A feature common to most early archaic vases ia th^s. filling 
ornament. The archaic artist disliked wasting space and there- 
fore filled the interstices of his design with little ornaments of 
a geometric or floral character. The effect could range from a 
gay enhancement of the main design, where this was repetitive 
and had no story to tell, to a ludicrous encumbrance of acme 
narrative scene, and it survived longer in the east, where pure 
decoration predominated, than in the west, which was more 
interested in human aedvitiea. Another chancleriatic of the 
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Archaic artist, and one which he shared with the child, was 
the desire to display all the significant details of a figure, even 
if ^ese would out of sight when seen from a single view- 
point, and to display each in its most memorable aspect. He 
was dealing in mental rather than visual images, and he as- 
sembled from his memory such forms as would serve to convey 
his conceptions most vividly. For example, the eye would be 
shown in its full length even in a profile face; a breastplate on 
a warrior in profile would be shown in a frontal view. For 
more complicated structures there might be special formulas in 
which elements known to exist were deliberately eclipsed: for 
example, a four-horse chariot seen from the side was apt to 
have the near wheel exactly eclipsing the far one, while the 
four horses might appear as two, each with a doubled outline, 
(This is in contrast to the method of the earlier Geometric 
artists, who, in the side view of a chariot, usually showed the 
two wheels one beside the other without overlap.) The boldest 
views w^re sometimes attempted, a chariot seen from the front 
being the favorite. This was rendered not in true perspective 
or even with studied foreshortening but as a kind of diagram: 
the horses turned their heads sideways to produce a charac- 
teristic profile view, but their chests and forelegs entirely 
eclipsed the rest of the body, and the wheels of the chariot 
appeared as thick vertical lines. 

Eastern Greek pottery. One of the most widespread eastern 
Greek wares of the 7th century was the so-called '^Rhodian** 
(PL. 335). Although Rhodes seems to have been one of its 
places of manufacture, similar pottery may have been made 
in other centers, probably Samos, Miletos, and Chios. The 
decorative patterns were bold but finely drawn, the lotus fiower 
and bud being a favorite; the animals forming processions in 
successive zones round a vase were lively and expressive, the 
heads usually in outline, the bodies in silhouette; and there 
was free use of additional colors such as white and purple. 
Filling ornament — large but careful — again abounded and, 
on the rare occasions when figure scenes occurred, seriously 
impeded the action. This type of Orientalizing *'RhodUan*' ware 
was succeeded in the early century by pottery called **Fikel- 
lura,’* after the cemetery of Kameiros (Camirus) in Rhodes, 
where much of it has been found. Here bold floral and spiral 
patterns persisted, but in subordinate positions or in clearly 
defined areas; the main field tended to be clear of ornament 
and devoted to a procession of larger animals or to one or two 
figures on a large scale — a partridge, a running hare, a dog 
pulling down a hare, a human runner instinct with energy. As 
a rule all the details were painted, but incision was used on 
a few late vases of this type. Perfume pots in the form of 
animals, helmeted male heads, and female half-figures were 
made by Rhodian potters a little before 600 and continued 
for half a century, succeeding (and perhaps imitating) the ex- 
quisite little perfume pots made in Corinth a generation before 
and rivaling the contemporary Corinthian products. 

A comparatively small cIam of eastern Greek vases is as- 
signed to Klazomenai on the grotmd that the peculiarities of 
style and technique closely resemble those of the clay sarcophagi 
made and mostly found there. More than a bundled of these 
sarcophagi are known, decorated in vase technique, in either 
outline or black-figure, on the broad flat rim and sometimes 
also on the inside and outside of the sarcophagus itself and 
on the gabled lid. Various animals, centaurs, horsemen, and 
warriors were common subjects. The style somewhat resembles 
that of the frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. 

A group of eaktem Greek vases may be mentioned here, 
although they seem to have been made not in Greece but in 
Etruria, by an immigrant Ionian vase painter, in the third 
quarter of the 6th century. Many of them were found at 
Caere, and they are therefore called *'Caeretan.” The shape 
is the hydria, a three-handled water pitcher. Almost all are 
humorous, often with a pretty touch of irony — Herakles turn- 
ing the tables on Busiris, who was about to sacrifice him (pl. 362), 
an Arimasp overtaken by a grifiin whose gold he has just 
stolen — and in the beat the drawing matches the subject. 
Polychromy and incision were used. 


Wettem pottery^ a»Laeoma, We now |Mas to western Greece 

and first to the Peloponnesus. Excavation and study of worh 
of art which can be attributed to Laconia have shown that 
the literary records that stress the austerity of the Spartan 
regime have been misunderstood; for in the 7th century and 
the early part of the 6th, Laconia was a flourishing center of 
artistic production. The style of its vase paintings, however, 
had neither the fineness of proto-Corinthian nor the grandeur 
of proto-Atde, and the figuie scenes of the best period (the 
first half of the 6th century) were distinguished by the intereat 
of their subject rather than by the excellence of the drawing, 
which was often coarse and sometimea clumsy. The general 
effect of the vases was pleasing, with a distinctive color scheme 
of cream slip patterned with black and purple. The black* 
figure stage — black silhouette with incised detafls and white 
and purple touches about 550 had aome lively scenes: one 
is of special interest in that it purports to represent Arkeiilis^ 
king of Cyrene, superintending the weighing of load produce 
on board a ship (pl. 338). Silphium — an aromatic vegetable 
which could also be used medicinally — was the staple com- 
modity, and this one would expect to be the object of such 
careful royal supervision; but the substance in the scales looks 
more like wool. This scene, and a fragmentary cup with a 
picture of the goddess Cyrene, led scholars to give this ware 
the name of *'Cyrenaic.** A chief place for its manufacture u 
now known by excavation to have bm Sparta; but Cyrene was a 
Spartan colony, and workahops there too are not unthinkable. 

6. Corinth. The chief pottery of the Peloponnesus wu Co- 
rinthian, and although it underwent the same broad changes as 
other Greek wares, it touched at various times a higher level 
than any except Attic and a lower than any except Boeotian. 
About 650 it produced a seriea of vases, the so-esUed **poly- 
chrome proto-Corinthisn,*' formerly attributed to Sikyon, whi^ 
in some respects — for instance, the restrained use of filling 
ornament and the feeling for the third dimension were far in 
advance of their time. The drawing was of exquisite precision, 
the ornament crisp and delicate. Narrative scenes were the 
rule — battles, hunting, riding, and some mythological incidents; 
and four colors — red, purple, and light and dark brown, as 
well as white — added gaiety to the figures. This masterly 
style, so far ahead of all other contemporary vase painting 
and in some respects only rivaled by that of Athens more thsn 
s century later, can beat be explained by auppoaing that the 
talent and skill of free painting, in which Cor^th traditionally 
held the lead in very early times, had been turned momentarily, 
perhaps by only one painter, to decorating vasea. The careful 
arrangement and overlapping of the figures to suggest depth 
indicate that this is not primarily a vase painter's style; this 
is what the ordinary vase painter aeeka to avoid, for his emphasis 
must be on surface and ita decoration, and anything tlut ap- 
pears to break through the aurfisoe defeats hia aim. This style 
is usually found on small vases, many of which are modeled 
or partly modeled into the shape of animals. They msy have 
been filled with perfume in Corinth itself (which, ss a great 
trading center, is likely to have received it in bulk from Esstem 
sources) and exported; whether, if so, the container was more 
highly esteemed than the contents, we cannot say, but empty or 
full, they were certainly precious. Corinthian vase painters 
were at the same time produd^ vases decorated in the or- 
dinary manner with zones of animals, neatly drawn and lively 
but with no great interest of subject. 

The next phase, in the later 7th century, was one of com- 
mercial expansion accompanied by artistic degradation; tn 
figures were carelessly dnwn and the filling 
and large. But the popularity of this pottery esn resdily 
understood: the pots were of fine dsy, thin-walled, and 
pleasant even if not noble shapes; th^ surface was Iv^^^ 
warmly colored carpet, a rich brown and red, 
ground on which animals walked among flowers^ the 
the causes, Corinthian pottery dominated the markets 01 
Greek world at the end of the 7th century. , ^ 

To the early 6th century belong a number of clay 
with Dictures fi^ on them, by Coitethian vase painters. 
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gre carelMly drtwn, but the eufajects ere of intereet, iince 
many of them depkst the life of the potter: he ia ahown throwing 
the pot or regulating the fumace» and on one there ia a achematic 
view of a number of pots lying in the kiln. 

During the 6th century all Greek maea tended to become 
black-figured that ia to iay» the field waa cleared of ornament, 
and scenes with black figura, incised details, and touches of 
red and white occupied moat of the vase, although the zones 
of animals survived on a diminished scale above or below the 
main picture. Corinthian vase painting followed the general 
trend except that it used more colored details; by the middle 
of the 6th century it waa in obvious competition with Athenian 
vase painting, attempting to mask the naturally pale color of 
the clay by the application of a reddish surface resembling 
that of the contamporary Athenian vases. 

The Amphiaraoa crater in Berlin will aerve as a specimen 
of the best Corinthian vases of this time. The same subject 
(the departure of the hero An4>hiaraos to join the erpedition 
of the Seven against Thebes, in which he died) was depicted 
on a famoua work of Corinthian art, the inliud cedarwood 
chest of Kypseloa at Olympia, vduch Pautaniaa (the Greek 
traveler of Roman times) deacribea; and hit description of some 
of the details fits thoae on the vaae in a remarkable way, as if 
the vaae copied the cheat or both derived from a common 
prototype. The picture well illuatratea the conventiona by which 
the painter sought to convey in two dimensions, on his narrow 
picture band, the surroundinga of a scene being enacted in 
three dimensions in the precincta of a palace. In due order 
are displayed the portico in which are grouped the members 
of the household the hero is leaving; the chariot with its restive 
team, and the charioteer receiving a atirrup cup; the entrance 
propylon of the courtyard; and the fSamily aeer, who foresees 
the tragedy, sitting in the dust beside it. The subtleties of 
this scene must have been apparent to those familiar with these 
conventions; one of them — that women have almond<4haped 
eyes and men have round eyea — is here extended to the horses. 
Every vacant space ia occupied by an animal of some kind 
(eight are present in addition to the horses), a strange survival 
of filling ornament and of the animal decoration that was so 
long in being replaced by human figures. 

The Amphiarsoa crater is one of the last important Corin- 
thian vaaea. Corinthian pottery as an export ware waa even- 
tually driven out by Attic; many amall pots, especially globular 
oil Basks, continued to be made, but there were no large Corin- 
thian vases of any interest after 500. 

c, Chalcidian ware. The ware called **Chalcidian" covers 
the last three-quarters of the 6th century and has points in 
comnion with both Attic and Corinthian. Whether it was made 
at Clhalcis in the island of Euboea or in a Chalcidian colony 
in Magna Graecia ia still uncertain. Ita vase shapes were robust 
and its ornament bold and sharply drawn, a rosebud pattern 
of exceptional beauty being peculiar to it. Tliere was an Ionian 
exuberance about the narrative pictures, and the vigor of the 
battle scenes was unsurpassed. There were carefully thought- 
out schemes for suggesting recession in space: on one vase a 
single complex but compact ailhouette suggests by its contours 
and its use of differing colors a group of five oxen. There 
was abo a fondneta for showing fibres in contorted positions 
and With heads facing the spectator: the formulas •— they can 
lordly be called fbreahorteninga — used to suggest these posi- 
ons Were so confident that the existence of a school of free 
painting in which they were practiced is not improbable. 

nott There is ample material for the study of Athenian 

P cry and vase painting from their earliest stages down to 
wK llttl® maaterpiecea of the end of the archaic period, 

bee^ clarity of ahape and fineneaa of drawing have never 

n suipassed, while the picturea are one of the main sources 
Greece myths, and religion of 

featu r warea, Athenian vaaea exhibited strong Oriental 
nf dm ^ century, both in subject and in manner 

At the beginning of the century the angular geo- 
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metric silhouettes became lounded, the figures began to bend 
and move, and the rectilinear ornaments by which they were 
fenced in gave place to luxuriant patterns, many of which 
were derived, through Oriental models, from plants. In the 
middle of the century the outline style was dominant; figure 
subj^ts became more common and occupied a more important 
position on the vase, and the living beings, whether human 
or animal, were drawn with great breadth and vigor (pl, 339). 
Even at this early date there was sometimes a grandeur which 
presaged the classic period. White was used to differentiate 
the fiesh of women from that of men and for drapery. 

At the end of the 7th century the beginnings of the black- 
figure style appeared: silhouette replaced outline, and the or- 
nament became neater and less exuberant. White continued to 
be used, for women’s fiesh and for other touches, aa did purple; 
but while the general appearance of the vaae became redder, 
the figUTM were blacker and detaik were inciaed instead of 
being painted: veae painter>> were beginning to work out a 
style a^ropriate to the abject they were decorating, for solid 
black figures are more tailing than outlines, especially on a 
rarved surface. At the aame time the potters’ tadinique waa 
improving: the clay waa fired a warmer color, and the sur- 
face, by admixture of a red earth discovered o^y in Attica, 
was toned warmer still, while the black attained depth of color 
and beauty of sur&ce. These were the qualities which, added 
to perfection of style, carried Attic vases into all the marketa 
of the Mediterranean, up into the Black Sea, to Gaul and 
Spain, and especially to wealthy Etruria. The style reached 
its climax about the middle of the 6th century and austained 
it for a generation, during which time even among those vases 
that have survived — wt have no way of determining what 
proportion of the total they represent — the average is high 
and there are many of the highest quality. With the invention 
of red-figure about 530 it began to lose its predominance, and 
except for special purposes it was extinct by the end of the 
archaic periled. 

The “Francis Vase” (pls. 348; 11 , 36), from an Etruscan 
tomb at Chiusi (Cluaium), may be cited as an example of the 
first flowering of black-fis^re Attic pottery. It is signed by the 
potter, Ergotimos, and the painter, Kleitias. A large mixing 
bowl for wine, it is old-fashioned in the arrangement of its 
decoration, since it bears six narrow bands of figures, a aur- 
vival of the old Orientalizing scheme, instead of a smaller number 
of broader bands. One of them is even filled with animals, 
though these are combined into active groups, quite unlike 
the static aiTa> of a century before; as in architecture sculpture, 
the Greek artist was slow to eliminate these survivals of a past 
tradition. Although one of the friezes is larger than the others 
and bears the most important scene, it is not predominant: 
the smallest one is nicely adapted both in subject (the pygmies) 
and in size to the low foot of the vase which it decorates, but 
the principle is to distribute the figures over the whole surface 
of the vase and not to subordinate some parts of the decorative 
scheme to others or to one main theme. The general effect 
is impressive, but there is no focal point, and the eye ia not 
held by any striking balance of masses but is led on to examine 
one af^ another the hundreds of figures which cover the auiv 
fece in a series of narrative scenes. 

Perhaps the greatest black-figure painter was Exekias: he 
was certainly the grandest. His mijestic figures were never 
weakened either by their sensitive gestures or by the wealth 
of patterned detail with which they were sometimes adorned; 
the language might be archaic but the spirit was classic (FL, 
349). Vividness of narrative and an expressive, half-humorous 
vigor were the marks of most black-figure vase painters, ca- 
pecially in their favorite ”little master” cups, in which a single 
man or animal or a simple group formed a focus on the reserved 
band of red; and neat inscriptions often played their part in 
the decorative scheme. 

Black-figure, for all its decorative quality, waa confined 
within the limits of a somewhat narrow convention. Pigurea 
had to be flattened out in order to make their silhouettes in- 
telligible. The diagrammatic formulas by which painters at- 
tempted to suggest the recession of figures into space could 
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not forever remain a substitute for foreshortening, and fore- 
•bortening was virtually excluded by the limitations of the 
technique. Although the inventor of red-figure, the technique 
that succeeded black-figure, may not consciously have in- 
tended it, the invention did give greater freedom in this respect, 
for it substituted for the single medium of incision two kinds 
of inner marking; the so-called ^'relief line,” in which the slip 
was applied at full strength to produce, when suitably fired, a 
wiry black line standing up from the surface of the vase; and 
a softer, fainter line when the same slip was diluted* Either 
was more flexible than the incised line, and used in corgimction 
they were able to convey two shades of emphasis; but in the 
first stages of red-figure their full possibilities were not realised, 
and inner markings were few. The new technique consisted in 
‘‘reserving** the figures in the reddish color of the surface of 
the vase and painting the background black, the appearance, 
though not the method, being simply a reversal of black- 
figure. ' 

Artists* signatures were rare in the first half of the 6th cen- 
tury; in the second half it became less rare, though not by 
any means common, for painters and potters to sign their vases. 
But this does not make their identity as clear as might be 
thought. A few vases are signed, “So-and-so made and painted 
me,” which is explicit enough, meaning that he both made 
the pot and painted it himself. The simpler “So-and-so painted 
me” is explicit as far as it goes, although it says nothing about 
the potter; but “So-and-so made me” is ambiguous: it might 
mean that he only fashioned the vase, it might mean that he 
both made the vase and painted the picture on it, or it might 
simply mean that he was the proprietor of the establishment 
from which it issued. 

The inventor of red-figure may have bden the pupil of 
Exekias who painted certain vases Sfgned by the potter An- 
dokides (some of which have a black-^gored pictuiv on one 
side and a red-figured picture on the other, sometimes of the 
same subject) and is therefore called ^ ^‘Andokides Painter” 
(pL. II, 37 ). But whether or not he was the inventor, it can 
readily be seen how the new technique might have arisen, for 
on many black-figured vases there were areas reserved in red. 

The two techniques coexisted for fifty years or so, after 
which (save for small casual vases) black-figure survived only 
on the Panathenaic amphorae. These were given, full of olive 
oil, as prizes at the Panathenaic games and bore a picture of 
Athena on one side and an athletic contest on the other. 

Many thousands of Attic red-figured vases have survived, 
and hundreds of their painters have been identified on grounds 
of style, conventional names being assigned to them where the 
real names are not known. It is not easy to select a few pieces 
from those produced in little more than a generation down to 
the end of the Persian Wars. The idyllic perfection of Epik- 
tetos was matched by the steady practical experiments of Eii- 
thymides in the foreshortening made necessary by attempts at 
new poses (pl. II, 38): on one such picture in which he has 
painstakingly shown three unsteady revelers at difficult angles 
he triumphantly inscribed the boast, “Euphronios never did 
the like.** The work of Euphronios we know (pl. 366), and 
there is Ettle to choose between the two in excellence, although 
they differed in their aims. Euphronios was the more accom- 
plished and elegant, yet for all his exquisite anatomical pat- 
terning, not lac^g in strength. Their successors were Epik- 
tetos the Second (fonnerly known as the “KJeophrades Painter*'), 
who carried on and developed the strong style of Euthymides 
to the verge of the classic, and the *'Btflin Painter,** a master 
of austere and graceful composition, x!l 0 artistic descendant of 
Euphronios. Contemporary with thi^ were the “Panaitios 
Painter,” subtly expressive in gesture; the lyrical Onesimos; 
and the “Brygos Painter” (pls. 373; II, 38), passionate and 
passionately interested in rushing movement. All these painters 
and many more expressed their individuality within the same 
general conventions. It was by this concentration on certain 
problems within certain comparatively narrow limits that the 
Greeks were able to reach such heights and to set such per- 
manent standards. 

Bernard Abhmolb 


Dbvblopment, diffusion, and survival of archaic art. 
What has so far been stated, with respect to the great menu* 
mental types and the development of the styles and fonm 
through which archaic art is expressed, demonstrates the dif. 
ficulty of dividing this period into well-defined suecesssve stages 
or widely diffused styles that can be recognised in contemponry 
works of diverse categoriee. Even if the stylistic evolution ii 
evident, the classifications proposed by various scholars are 
for the most part, of a conventional and subjective nstuie that 
cannot be translated into universally acceptable formulas. Gen- 
erally these classifications are based on sculpture. A traditiontl 
outline, still widely followed in textbooks, divides arduuc an 
into two principal periods, the first extending from its crigint 
down to the middle of the 6th century, and the second from 
the middle of the 6th century to the beginning of the 5th. 
Another popular division distinguishes three phaees, indicated 
by the terms “early archaic** (FrOhardunsch^ arcaico antico\ 
“middle or ripe archaic** (RtifafdiaUcht arcaieo m 9 dio or pimi 
and ‘‘late archaic*' (SpHtarchaiid^^ tofdo orcotco); but the sctuii 
limits of thaaa slages seem to waver, depending on the author. 
Some (e.g., Sdirader) extend tilt ftMt It ^ middle of the 
6th century and even beyond, WOh ia Richter, arrest 

it about 575, placing tha transitiot finM middle archaic to 
late ardbtic ao ma w fat fe about 525 to 510. Naturally these 
classifieiliQni beeome more complex if the primitive Geometric 
and Orientalizing stages are included or if an attempt is made 
to subdivide the periods even further. A classification such as 
Rumpft, based on the recognition of more numerous and shorter 
interconnected periods, comes closer to actual fact and ia more 
easily ^Ikected in painting. A “subarchaic” phase hss been 
suggested by Gjerstad to define the continuation of archaic 
motifs beyond the terminal limit of Greek archaic about 480, 
in remoter zones such as Cyprus and Etruria. 

There is no doubt that, quite apart from the conventional 
subdivisions, the course of development of archaic art can be 
traced by characteristics that were common to its sculpture and 
draftsmanship (with architecture providing only minor evidentt, 
except for its decorative elements). Until the first half of the 
6th century, the oldest period was dominated by “Dsedslic" 
sculpture and the associated Peloponnesian schools which con- 
tinued it (see tbove, especially Free sculpture)^ and by Corin- 
thian painting. But already in the decades preceding the middle 
of the 6th century, the rigidity and abstraction of ^e primitive 
forms began to give way to the powerful influence of other art 
centers, particularly the Attic, which — both in sculpture sod m 
vase painting — was shortly to become the fulcrum of artistic 
production because of its progressive anatomical experimenta- 
tion and Its boldness and freedom of composition 344“349- 
35*“353)' Meanwhile, about the middle and throughout the 
third quarter of the 6th century, the Greek schools of the cast 
with their characteristic style, so original yet sensitive to Asiatic 
inspiration, also flourished. The style became the fashion and 
rapidly spread to the centers of continental Greece, westward 
to Italy, and especially to Etruria, where it was still domin^t at 
the end of the century; so the term “international Ionic’* (niair 
chi Bandinelli) seems to some extent justified (PLS. 35^3 3h 
The final archaic period, from the end of the 6th century 0 
the first quarter of the 5th, was characterized by the decisiv 
advances of Attic and Peloponnesian art toward a style 
the search for reality and a sense of structure were com 
with a tendency to introspection, forecasting the conques 
the classic period (pij;. 365-371, 373. 374); ^ ^ v of 

As already noted, archaic art was a result of the J 

various cities and regions of the Greek world. Primsiy ce 
were, successively, Crete, the western 
Argos and Corinth), Athens, and the gieat cities of 
secondary centers included the rest of thfe Peloponnesus, ' 
the Aegean Islands, northern Greece, and the Greek 
in the east and west. The production of these remoter w 
not only reflected the influence of the more inipor»n 
but often contained also a peculiar and distinct 
ticularly in the pottery and small-scale sculpture 01 -gj 
and middle archaic periods. The great Panhellcnic ^ 
of Delphi and Olympia were the points of concentre 
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the artistic activities of the various schools, and there is ample 
rchaeological evidence that they functioned as crossroads for 
the coming together and exchange of ideas. Archaic art, while 
Msentially and primarily a Greek phenomenon (in that it was 
the Greek interpretation of the experim^ts in representation 
that had started in the Near East at the dawn of the great 
historical civilkations), was not confined to the territories that 
were strictly Greek in race and langdage or even to those which 
in one way or another were reached by Greek colonists. The 
colonies themaelvea spread the civilization of Greece to isolated 
areas, far from the mother country: to the European and Asiatic 
coasts of the Black Sea, along the rim of the Anatolian penin- 
sula, to the Nile deltg, to Cyrenaica, to Illyria, to southern 
Italy, to the large islands of the central Mediterranean, and 
along the Ligurian and Hispanic coasts. Contact was made 
with many non-Greek peoples. Some of these began more or 
less decisively to gravitate toward the Greek world or, at any 
rate, came to accept varioua elementa of it; archaic art thus 
penetrated into semi-Hellenized or distinctly non-Hellenic ter- 
ritories -- the area of the Bosporus (see ciiBCO-noaFoiiAN airr), 
Asia Minor (see ASIA MiKOR, waaTBRN), Cyprus (see CYPXtois 
ART, ancient), non-Hellenic Italy (see btrusco-italic art). Nor 
did it fail to exerciae aome influence on the contemporary art 
of Syria (see SYRO-PALBSTtNiAN art) and the western Phoenician 
colonies (see phobnician-punic art), Egypt (see Egyptian art), 
and even Achaemenid Peraia (aee Iranian pre-sassanian art 
cultitrbs), well aa the protohiatoric West (see mediterranean 
protohistory; European protohistory). We are thuA able to 
speak of the '*peri-Hellemc’* and international aspect of the 
archaic style. 

Naturally, as we gradually move farther from the main areas 
of archaic-art production and from the most important centers 
of Greek culture, two aspects of retardation b^ome evident: 
on the one hand, the slower diffusion of motifs and the delayed 
acceptance of new ideas; on the other, the retention of stylistic 
traditions that, In the primary centers, were superseded by 
innovations. This has a bearing on the terminal limits of ar- 
chaic art, foretold by the intensely fecund process of transfor- 
mation toward classic forma about 480 b.c. in the heart of the 
Greek world (Athens and the western Peloponnesus). Else- 


where even in Greece itself, these limits seem here and there 
to extend into later decades of the first half of the 5th century, 
while in still remoter areas — in Asia Minor, in Cyprus, isi 
Etruria — they stretch even further. Archaic survivals came 
to an end with the spread of the classic style; wherever it gained 
the upper hand only slowly or partially or auperficially, the 
archaic conventions tended to remain alive in the internal struc- 
ture of the figures (even if externally it was already inspired 
by classic models) or in individual instances of frontality, of 
geometricism, or of decorative abstraction in the rendering of 
details. Such primitive traditions endured for a long time on 
the fringes of Greece proper, in Asia, Cyprus, Italy, and western 
Europe. However, these areas were also influenced by Oriental 
styles, still fertile and alive, from Mesopotamia, Syria, Persia, 
etc. Furthermore, local prehistoric and protohistoric 
traditions led spontaneously to simplification and impoverish- 
ment of forms wherever the environment, for reasons of race 
or culture, was inhospitable to the new classic ideals. The 
problem is indeed complicated. Eaaentially the question is 
whether and to what extent certain aspects of peripheral and 
pfoviignaJ art that continued into the classic, Hellenistic, and 
Roman periods should be conKt<Jered survivals of the archaic, 
especkllv they reappeared in the Late Antique period and 
the Middle Ages. Yet another point of archaic persistence 
is provided by the archaicizing and archaistic symptoms that 
cropped up in the Greek classic period and even more in the 
late Hellenistic epoch and the early Roman empire (see antique 
revival; neo-attic styles). 

Conclusions. For a long time the archaic period in Greece 
was valued as little more than a preface or introduction to the 
great and better-documented classic era, whose archetypes have 
left a deep imprint on later cultures and whose painters and 
sculptors still have a legendary reputation today. Moreover, 
the classic age saw the development and ripening of ideas bom 
previously, when the archaic concept of man looking outward 
upon the surrounding world gave way to the concept of roan 
considering his own thoughts and feelings, evaluating hia mo- 
tives and the consequences of his actions. All this is true, 
but there arc other considerations. 
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If Greece had been conquered by Peraia at the beginning 
of die 5th century B.C., and if from that moment ita civiliaa- 
tion had declined, ita art would nevertheleu have aurvived. 
Architecture had already created, at that time, die two prin- 
cipal ordera, and templea had ariaen in no way inferior, either 
in aize or aplendor, to thoae of aucceeding eraa» Even if aculptora 
had not yet achieved the akill to produce coloaaal atatuea of 
bronze, of gold, and of ivory, the marble aculpturea of the age, 
the ainall bronzea, and the aurviving archaic ivoriea adll seem 
to ua of unaurpaased quality. Paintinga were also small, for it 
was only in the classic period that vast wall compositiona were 
undertaken. However, the level reached by mural and panel 
painting of the archaic period is unquestionably high, and 
painted vases — which, owing to their great number, naturally 
vary in quality — are often exquisite works. Not only because 
of their quantity, but also because of their variety and uninter- 
rupted development, these paintings furnish chronological and 
cultural data which can be applied, to some extent, to the other 
arts; the Vast repertory of themes which they illustrate are a 
mine of information on the mythology and daily life of the age. 
Moreover, the art of coinage in the archaic period established 
the forms common to all coins to this day. 

All evidence indicates that the archaic period established 
the artistic modes and conventions which were to face the test 
of centuries in the Western world. Within a few generations the 
archaic style shed the rigid stifhieas which aurvived elsewhere for 
thousands of years, and in certain respects it attained a level of 
unequaled in^pendence. Freeing itself of its early limitations, 
it assumed other self-imposed conventions: for emnple — first 
unconscioiisly and then mr more consciously — it waadominated 
by an image of beainy which did not depend on the mere imita- 
tion of nature but relleeted an ideal intimic to the style. To 
this image all newly acquired understanding of the structure 
and function of the human body had to oonfemii and the ever- 
freer compositions that this knowlsdge made poaaible were 
held within the scheme. The isHerest of the artist was concen- 
trated on a limited number of types which he sought by con- 
stant improvement to carry to p^ection. This goal, of course, 
was not always attained, but the force inherent in the effort 
often endowed the work of the archaic artist with a freshness 
and awareness all the more esthetically moving when the desired 
perfection was not quite fully achieved. 
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ARGBITBGTURE, Modm thou^t does not recognbe 
valid any tfaocMy of art that applies exclusively to a specific 
creative activity. In other words, there ia no '^esthetics of archi- 
tecture'* distinot from that of poetry or music, sculpture or 
painting. For this reason, broad ooi|siderations of art and 
Mthetica am not covered here but in the appropriate general 
articles (see ABT and BSTHBTICS). Geoffrey Scotti» (The Archie 
tecture of HummimX Benedetto Croce (Alofne d^fieoltd con- 
cementi la storia artiitka detTardUtittura), and Adolfo Venturi 
(Sul metodo della sioHa ddVarMteitufa) have perhaps been 
moat effective in discrediting the misccmception that archi- 
tecture is a unique artistic manifesution. The presumed 
heterogeneity of a^iteoture has been argued at lerigth from 
several pointt of view, ranging from the utilitarian to the 
technical. In the esthetics of modem philosophers such as 
Gentile, Dewey, Whitehead, Spirito, and Calogero, however, 
it receives far less attention than it does in the comparable 
works of earlier theorists, such as Hegel, Leasing, Schopen- 
hauer, F. A. Schlegel, and Semper, who considered architecture 
on art in itself, ruled by its own peculiar laws. 

The reduction of various creative activities to the single 
category of art helped to revolutionize architectural history, 
freeing it from a host cl eclectic interpretations that had stifled 
Its development for centuries. In fact, architectural criticism 
has followed such a conceptually uncertain and methodologically 
wavering courae that Lionello Venturi's charge seems justified: 
“Architectural criticism was much leas developed in classical 
antiquity than the criticism of painting or sculpture. Thus it 
has remsined** (cf. Hittory cf Art Criticism, p. 53). 

Most of the treatises on architectural history have been 
written by scholars who could be defined only with ddficulty 
as art historians; rarely have their erudition and philological 
interests been illuminated by a true artistic sensibUity. From 
Vitruvius to Serlio, from Vignola to Blondel, from VioLiet-le- 
Duc to Julien Ckiadet, these authors, with few exceptions . have 
displayed the mentality of the tpedalist, and architecture has 
thus been consigned to a aphere on the edge of, or even out- 
side, the history of art. On the other hand, few art historians 
have been as interested in architecture as in painting or sculpture: 
one need only cite Giorgio Vasari in the Renaissance and Adolfo 
Venturi in modem times. Most of their colleagues also excluded 
architecture from their researches, tacitly accepting the as- 
sumption that it is a * ‘different" art requiring special techniques 
and special knowledge. Even though Franz Wickhoff in his 
Die wiener Genesis (1895) prepared the critical reevaluation 
necessary to clarify Ae characteristics of Roman figural art in 
all Its aspects, he failed to write a chapter on the architectural 
parallels to illusionlam and continuous narrative. 

The separation between art history and the history of archi- 
tecture has thus been perpetuated for centuries. Art historians 
accused architectural historians of critical backwardness and 
denied that they contributed anything, except on the barest 
academic level, to an understanding of the vocabuli^ of form, 
whitectural historians, in turn, criticized art historians for 
failmg to understand the complexity of architecture, for judging 
the monument solely on the basis of auperficial and decorative 
characteristics and disregarding social content and basic struc- 
ture. Betwem these widely separated poles of criticism, creative 
activity continued developing in an empirical manner, accentuat- 
utg now the utilitarian or technical aspect of aixdiitecture, 
now the purely formal, but rarely finding a reflection of its own 
u'** •"^itectural history. 

Although the situation is now greatly changed, numerous 
questions on both architectural execution and the methodology 

architectural history are still without answers. Victory 
. ^ misconception of the diversity of the arts, has, in fact, 

• tlic limited conclusion that architecture does not 

lev*i discussed only on a vulgar and empirical 

utilit presumed distinctive characteristics — from the 

>talt fi^ias of Vitmvius to the more recent Raumge- 
to lo^r have any aubatance. This approach serves 

cent history from the traditional miscon- 

to 1 ^ encourages many thinkers and philosophers 
crlook architecture and to evade the task of isolating its 


concrete phenomenology. The same holds true for critics. 
Although dflsionstimtion of the enors in the theories of Adamy, 
Schmarsow, Wcifflin, Brinckmann, and Soeigel has opened the 
way for a modernization of architectural history, it has also 
weakened the interest in architecture from which these critics, 
however mistaken, frequently drew stimulus and vigor. 

It cannot be said, moreover, that the gulf between critic 
and cTMtor has been co^Ietely bridged* Periodicals devoted 
primarily to modem painting and sculpture are directed by 
art critics, but practicing architects arc generally in charge of 
architectural magazines. After the linguistic "rupture" of the 
19th century, poets and musicians, painters and sculptors were 
able to integrate their creative activity by means of a critical 
literature capable of clarifying their problems, and they were 
quickly seconded by illuminating historians. Modem archi- 
tects still await this event, for it is only the rare art historian 
who follows their work systematically. 

The divargenoe of art history and architectural history and 
of architecture and the history of architecture has endur^ for 
centuries airi still persists in some areas of conten^rary re- 
search despite the diffusion of modem esthetics. An anriysia 
of tite component parts of these disciplines therefore seems 
required. It is not enough to judge the average treatise on 
architectural history as retardataire) it is necessary to recognize 
and remove the methodological knots and intrinsic difficulties 
that hevt created, and in part justify, the architectural historians* 
"professionalism," which is completely removed from the general 
history of art. If it is relatively easy to attack the particular 
problems of architecture and its history from the point of 
view o( the philosopher, it is extremely difficult to resolve them 
by applying an individual criticism, immersed as it is in urban 
life, in ancient and modern monuments, in spaces, volumes, and 
plastic images. 

Even though the following discussion, which does not repeat 
the arguments of the author’s book Architecture as Space (New 
York, 1957), distinguishes between the treatment of architecture 
and the treatment of history, the problems of creation and 
criticism are considered simultaneously throughout this essay. 
In all ages an artistic consciousness has illuminated architec- 
tural criticism, and, at the same time, criticism has decisively 
influenced the direction of creative effort. The mission of 
architectural criticism is pursued with zeal in this essay, which 
lacks the academic detachment of comparable discussions and 
is purposely not written with dispassionate objectivity; however, 
the subject matter itself justifies this attitude. 

The architectural critic, and hence the history of architecture, 
docs not serve solely to make the past live again or to award 
renown to a partieuW contemporary work or artist. He decides 
the fate of architecture itself, both ancient and modem. The 
vandalism agsinst monuments and their settings, which has 
occurred with ever-increasing frequency since the Renaissance, 
the perennial disfigurement caused by unreasoning restoration, 
the construction of mediocre or even atrocious buildings, and 
the prolonged ostracism of the truly modem creator result 
largely from the lack of a vital historical conscience and from 
the struggle between a reactionary sense of history and an aMtic 
impulse not yet developed to full maturity* The continued 
existence of the monuments of the past in their proper settinp 
depends on the persuasive power of the architectural critic. 
The recognition and the actual realization of contemporary 
works are conditioned by his judgment, for he is frequently 
responsible for selecting ^e project and the architect* Creation 
and criticism meet in every important architectural problem — 
a fact that demonstrates the futility of any attempt to recon- 
struct the change in the "concept" of architecture, to separate 
history from architecture, or to trace a history of arclutectere 
that excludes architectural practice and its pioblema iniplied* 

Summary. Definition of architecture (col. 627): Cultural, psy- 
chologic^, and symbolic interpretations', FunetiomU and teehmieal 
interpretations; Linguistic interpretations; The spatial concept: a. The 
artef space, the art of time, space and time;b. Space in thomsuol arts and 
arehitectssrd space; c. Artistic space and physical space; d. Category 
and personality m space; s. The space of the fofode and of voftMisf ; 
/. Identity betsoeen interm and enterior space; g. ArMteemre **vrith** 
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and ^*without** intmor space; h. Conclusion, The problcma of archi- 
tectural history (col. 649); Urban canditumng qjf the archstecUcral 
tiirtM; Poetry and prose in architecture; The gesmis of architectural 
works; Project and execution; Design atui architecture; Economic 
restrictions; Art and technique; Building typology; Architectural 
theory and the creative personality. Architecture and its history 
(col. 684). 

Definition of architecture. Analysia of the terms de- 
noting “architecture,** or, more often, “construction'' and “to 
construct/' in ancient and modem Indo-European languages 
ia of limited assistance in attempting to define the art. In most 
modem European languages the words are similar: Italian 
architetto and architettura; French architecte and architecture; 
English “architect" and “architecture"; Russian arkkitektor and 
arkhitektura. They all go back to the two Latin words archi- 
tectus and architectura. The Russian arkhiiektor ia modeled 
on the Latin architector found in fairly late texts (4th~5th cents.). 
Germali is unique, as it often is in respect to learned words, 
in that there are not only the Latin derivatives Architekt and 
Architektur but also the terms Baukunst and Bauleiter^ or 
Baumeister, which are semantically related but Teutonic in 
origin. 

The Latin source words are, in turn, borrowed from the 
Greek dpXi'^fxTcov and dpxiTcxTovixif] (rfxvv)). Although the 
derivation seems quite obvious to the popular mind, it gives 
the linguist considerable difficulty, for the two Greek words 
should have given the Latin form architectan (actually found in 
Plautus but in the sense of “meddler") and architectonica (found 
in isolated examples as an adjective with ratio but not with ars). 
No matter how obscure the derivation, the two Latin words 
certainly come froijA the Greek (see M. Niedermann, Glotta, 
XIX [1930-31], p. 1 fl). Vitruvius, and his Greek soqrces be- 
fore him, built on these terms their speculations and definitions 
of architecture, which “nascitur ex filbrica et ratiocinatio," 
that is, is bom of practical experjeti^ end knowledge of theory 
(Vitruvius, De Architectura, 1 , |)» 

A review of the various foreign-language terms denoting 
the activity of the architect shows that they accentuate some- 
times the practical, technical side, sometimes the artistic. Old 
Irish ctmutgim, “1 construct," probably derives from the Indo- 
European root ^dheigh-, from which are also derived the Sanskrit 
dehmi, “I shape,” and the Latin fingere, “to model," The group 
tends to stress the artistic activity. The manual aspect, however, 
is accentuated in the Welsh adeiladu, connected etymologically 
with the Latin plectere and denotmg originally “to plait” 
(branches for building huts). In the same way the modem 
French bdtir derives from the Germanic “to plait 

bark.” The modem Irish foirghnighim emphasizes execution. 
A scries of terms in the Germanic and Slavic languages, derived 
from the Indo-European root •bho{u)-lbhu^ (which has also given, 
with different gradations, the verbs indicating “to be bom” 
ai^ “to be”: Latin fio, fui; Greek 90o(jLaci; Sanskrit bhQ^; also 
some forms of the German verb “to be”), have the double 
meaning of “to inhabit” and “to construct." To this series 
belong Old German buan and German bauen, “to build"; English 
“build”; Danish bygge; Swedish bygga; Icelandic boggja; Russian 
hyt, “stone.” The same duality of meaning appears in Slavo- 
^Itic words borrowed from Middle High German buode (mod- 
em German Bude, “hut"): Polish budowac, Czech budovati, 
Ukrainian buduvati, White Russian budavai, and Lithuanian 
budavoti. In Russian, strait means both “to build" and “to 
arrange with order”; stroitel means “constructor," and stroinost 
means “order" or “harmony." Finally, in Sanskrit, nirma, 
derived from the Indo-European root (from which derive 
also Sanskrit md-, “to measure”; Greek “advice," and 

perhaps pifTpov; Latin metior; Gothic mil, period of time"), 
may mean “to measure," “to execute,” or “to construct.” 

If etymological research does not wholly succeed in clarify- 
ing the nature of architecture, the various definitions are even 
less useful. They float between abstract allusions, such as 
Schclling's “inorganic artistic form of plastic music” or Schlegcl's 
“frozen music," and attempts to conceptualize — for example, 
“the art and technique of constructing buildings," the definition 
adopted by Giovannoni in his article in the Encielopedia Italiana. 


Although most architectural theorists have paraphrased the 
three requirements for good architecture that Vitruvius postu- 
lated on the basis of his Greek sources, they have not resolved 
the problem of eclecticism inherent in the diversity of the 
tenns. If architecture must have firmitas, utilitas, and venmtas 
then, in order to judge its worth or to unravel its history, one 
must necessarily consider technical means, social phenomena 
and their representation in architecture, and esthetic results. 
Taken at the same value, these three aspects of architecture 
give rise to three histories, each justifiable in itself but out of 
step with the others. A consideration of architecture from the 
point of view of firmitas leads to a history of engineering, generally 
treated as developmental history. Such a treatment plmm over- 
whelming emphasis on periods of great technical inventiveiieas, 
such as the Roman, Gothic, or modern eras, and lightly passes 
over periods of lesser concern with structural problems. When 
utilitas alone is the criterion, whether practical-functional or 
symbolic utility, there is a tendency to establish a scale of values 
based on the representation of political and social, religious and 
secular, collective and individual concerns. Finally, a criticism 
that considers only venustas is in danger of beoiming too 
abstract; exclusively concerned with questions of proportion, 
rhythm, balance between void and solid, eurhythmy, and 
chromatic, luminiatic, atmospheric, and tactile values, it 
would be a history of forms without content or human impli- 
catio^<; ^ 

Evili though the Vitnivian triad does not provide a useful 
key for^understanding architecture, most theorists and historians, 
from Alberti to Donister Fletcher and Louis Hautecoeur, have 
accepted it wholeheartedly. Since, however, the abstract values 
of function, technique, and expression are not always in har- 
mony, this eclectic position cannot create an integrated method- 
ology but must often juxtapose, frequently in a mechanical 
and pedantic manner, three heterogeneous histories that do 
not permit a coherent or sure judgment of the monuments. 
Faced with this difficulty, some scholars, from Lodoli snd Mi- 
lizia to Ruskin and Wdlffiin, have taken up only one of Vi- 
truvius's criteria, either utilitas or vmustas, and have rejected 
the other two. Despite their restricted point of view, the 
sureness and acuity of their personal interpretation have gener- 
ally enabled them to achieve positive results in charseterizinR 
the artists or monuments of a given period. A final group of 
traditional historians, reluctant to make a choice, empinallv 
superimposed social, technical, or esthetic considcration.s on 
one another in a confused and academically inadmissablc mans 
of idealistic, positivistic, and existential criteria. 

'rhe innumerable definitions of architecture found in the 
treatises and in the general body of ancient and modern liter- 
ature have in common the desire to answer three questions: 
What does architecture express, what docs it represent, and with 
what symbols does it do this ? Can architecture be characterized 
by its practical aims and its technical means, or docs it bc^me 
an art and rise above these bonds? Are there characteristics 
that distinguish architectural harmony, and does it have its 
own intrinsic laws? These three questions are rarely posed 
simultaneously, and the theoretical reply to any one of thOT 
is frequently contradicted by statements designed to satisfy 
other questions. The definitions quoted below, therefore, do 
not do full justice to the authors, for though these writers ma> 
tend to emphasize positivist, symbolic, technical, or esthetic 
qualities, they do not generally reject interpretations that serve 
to explain the various other aspects of architectural 
The m^jor replies to these questions can be schematics y 
grouped in the following manner. 


Cultural, psychoh^al, and symbolic interpretations, 
writers have held that architecture is valuable in that it r^ 
resents the life, customs, social organizations, or 
of various peoples at various times. Horace Walpole: AW 
tecture is the most suitable field in which the genius of s ’ 

may range." Tommaao Temanza; “Architecture is quiw ^ 
because the different customs and different religioni ot n 
are such that what is suitable and proper in one 
in another." Vincenzo Lamberti maintained that arcni 
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kM been **the keeper end the refuge of man’s repose, the 
^ciple of society, the division of populations, their pomp 
Ld ceremony, the decorum of religion and the sustainer of 
human life.’* Pietro Selvatico; ‘T align myself with those who 
hold that aichitecture is the art of , constructing buildings 
according to the civic or religious needs of the people and of 
decorating them in a manner which indicates iheir meaning 
and use.** James Feigussons “Treated historically... archi- 
tecture ceases to be a mere art, interesting only to the artist 
or his employer, hut becomes one of the most impoitant ad- 
juncts of history, iilUng up many gaps in the written record 
and reality to much that without its presence 

could with difficulty be realized.** E. G. Boutmy: “A monument 
18 not only the work of compass and square; its style does not 
depend solely on personal or professional taste. Behind the 
instruinents of technique and the sensibilities of the architect 
there is a collective intelligence, passions, attitudes and needs 
felt by all that imprint a specific character on the architecture 
of any period .... Psychological environment explains the 
great monuments.’’ Honord d^ Balzac: “Architecture is the 
register of human history." Guy de Maupassant: “Across the 
centuries architecture has receiv^ the privilege of symbolizing 
every period, of summing up by means of s very small number 
of typical monuments the way of tliinking, feeling and dreaming 
of a race and of a civilization." Victor Hugo: “Architecture 
is the hook of human history. From the most disunt pagoda 
of Hindustan down to the cathedral of Cologne it has b^n for 
six thousand years the handwriting of humanity. This is so 
true that not only every symbol but every human thought 
has its page in this immense book of monuments." T. S. Attlee; 
"Architecture is essentially a cooperative art ... . It must 
express at any period the condition of the people as a whole — 
not merely the level of culture which its actual fashioners have 
reached." R. A. Cram: “Architecture alone seems to be the 
art that is greatest at the outset, probably because it is, after 
all, a communal art ... . When it becomes the specialized 
product of the intensive genius of one man, as in the 1 5th century 
and again in the present century, its decline is inevitable." 
k. Atkinson and H. Bagenal: “The architecture of a period 
IS the embodiment of its civilization." Talbot Hamlin: “Atchi- 
tecture is . . . the greatest and most real of all the arts, precisely 
because it has this unique social message, this tremendous 
social value." R. Lutyens and H. Greenwood; "Architecture 
tells us what they [a people] were, where and how they lived 
and worshipped, and their domestic and social habits, aspirations 
and achievements." B. Hume; “A building’s design is an indica- 
tion of the value of the particular society which has brought 
11 into being .... Architecnire depends not only for its forms, 
Inii for it.s very existence upon the organization and conduct 
of society as a whole." 

This series of definitions is enough to indicate a critical 
direction: architecture is the mirror of history and social culture. 
In such a frame of reference the apparently paradoxical con- 
clusions of Attlee and Cram arc quite coherent. If the value 
of architecture lies only in the represenution of a civilization 
in its generic and collective sense, then the architect of genius 
>8 an intruder in so far as he attempts to make his own vision 
dominate that of his society. Reduced to an impersonal activity, 
architecture becomes the least expressive of the arts, and, 
m fact, Nicol6 Gallo states that it is “incapable of representing 
any effect, passion, or action whatsoever." ’Fhc architect, as 
* result, seems a mysterious and stupid creature, or, to put 
more kindly, a being so generous and so altruistic as to re- 
semble (rod. In neither case is he a man and an artist. With 
subtle irony Claudio Tolomei, in 1766, wrote to Antonio Rusconi, 
e architect: “All the arts discovert for tlic comfort of man 
avc paid more attention to the comfort of the inventor than 
0 the public good. Architecture alone has devoted so much 
ar the welfare of the public that the most famous 

^ arc more concerned with building cities, theaters, 
“^ytinths, and other notable structures than their 
- . Anyone who considers carefully the marvelous 

it d *t*coess of this art will be constrained to admit that 

^ not seem so much human discovery as divine revelation." 


(Transcribed from tlic collection of Ermenegildo Pint.) Pushed 
to the extremes of anonymity and indigence, the architect no 
longer possesses either a personality or a home. 

The symbolic interpretation dominant in Early Christian 
and medieval literature, especially in the writings of St. Paulinus 
of Nola, Bishop Durant, and Honorius of Autun, still hss 
numerous adherents — particularly among students of Oriental 
culture, where the literature proves the relation of architecture 
to symbolic themes. In the 19th century the nnoqor proponent 
of the symbolic doctrine was A. W. N. Pugin, who held that 
the dogma of the Trinity, redemption by the sacrifice on the 
cross, and the resurrection were the basis for the plans and 
structures of Christian building. E, B. Ha veil, who studied 
Islamic mosques, related the taste for the pointed arch in Sar- 
acenic architecture to the mihrab, which he interpreted as 
a symbol of sacred orientation, and suggested that the stalactite 
vault results from a multiplication of the mihrab form. The 
lotus, the symbol of creation ami purity, the “footstool of the 
gods," according to Havcll’s o^itmoded interpretation, is the 
source for the horseshoe arch, for the tympanum, and for 
Buddhist domes; combined with other symbf^ls, it determines 
the entire form of Hindu temph-r 

E. Baldwin Smith found in primitive domes a cosmic symbol 
venerated as the ancestral refuge of the tribe or as the representa- 
tion of the celestial hierarchy. W. R. Lethaby elaborated on 
the observations of Maspero, Middleton, Fergusson, Bushell, 
and others and provided a magic interpretation for the entire 
morphology of architecture; the Egyptian temple was constructed 
according to the image of the universe held by the priests; the 
step pyramid, or “temple of ffre," and the apadana, the columnar 
hall m Persian palaces, reflect the religious concept of heaven; 
tlie ziggurats are a ritual imitation of the cosmic mountain, 
which is the point of contact between the human and the divine. 
In his study of the symbolic content of the architecture of 
imperial Rome and of the Middle Ages, Smith concluded that 
every structure — from city gates to towered facades, from 
the castrum to the ciborium — serves to represent the power 
and authority of the gods. In his analysis of Indian art Hein- 
rich Zimmer isolated die magic foundation from its embellish- 
ments and explained not only why the monuments are covered 
with such rich decoration but also why, in the elevation of 
Buddhist temples, the repetition of the central motif in miniature 
becomes the basis lor the profuse ornamentation. Despite the 
character of Renaissance Humatu.sm, Wittkower has demon- 
strated that central-plan churches correspond to an intentional 
religious symbolism that can be documented by the writers 
of the period. 

Louis Hautecceur, in Mystique et Afchitecture: SymhoUsme 
du cercle ft de la coupole, presents an exhua.scive study of the 
dogmatic, liturgical, and magic origins of the form of circular 
Mycenaean tombs of the i8th century n.c., but he is extremely 
cautious on the question of whether symbol or form had pre- 
cedence. “It is difficult to know whether the symbol deter- 
mined the form or the form the symbol or exactly what relation- 
ship existed between ideas and deeds. An idea can refer to a 
preexisting form and enrich it, and at the same time be modified 
by the form. The process can be reversed. A form can suggest 
a metaphor, a comparison, a symbol that reacts on the original 
form. Pascal has said. 'All ihvngi are caused and causing, 
aided and aiding.’ " 

In criticizing the works of Sedlnuiyr, Kitt, Kitschelt, and 
Zimmer — particularly Zimmer’s concept of Abhild, a copy 
of a metaphysical or theological reality — Croce maintained 
that “the modern history of architecture acted correctly when 
it freed itself from all the symbolism of cathedrals and other 
buildings with which so many learned books are filled. . . . 
The same thing has been done to the allegories of '^Dante, 
although counter to his advice. Serious as these allegories 
were in his mind, they do not exist as such in his poetry, 
although this is not true of charlatanesque works like G. B* 
Marino’s Adane,** Despite several worthwhile contributiona, 
the symbolic interpretation of architecture tends, like the cul- 
tural interpretation, to transport hbtory to an imperaonal, 
mystic, and transcendental plane. 
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Functumal and Uchmcai iniarprtiationi. Judged by fimctionml 
and technical criteria, the value of an architectural work depends 
on its practical aims, the materials used, and the meth(^ of 
construction. As far back as 1576, Philibert Delorme stated 
that *'it would be better for the ar^tect to err in the ornaments 
of the columns, in his measures, and in the £s9ades than in those 
fundamental laws of nature that pertain to the comfort, use, 
and advantage of the inhabitants. The decoration, beauty, 
and enrichment of the dwelling serve only to delight the eyci 
but they bring nothing useful to either the health or the life 
of man. Do you not understand that an error in the planning 
or the function of a dwelling makes the inhabitants sad, 8ickly» 
and uncomfortable?*’ Giovan Battista Passeri: ’'As for form, 
I maintain that it should depend on fimction and the different 
ways in which it is used.” Twenty years earlier Francesco 
Algarotti had written: "Nothing should appear in the represen- 
tation that does not truly have a function." Francesco Milizia 
said of architecture that "everything must arise from necessity, 
and necessity., does not admit the superfluous." Viollet-le-Duc: 
"The beauty of a structure does not lie in the perfection produced 
by a highly advanced civilization or industry, but in the judicious 
use of the materials and means at the disposal of the constructor." 
Julien Guadet: "The architect must first of all determine the 
content, from which he can then derive the container." W. R. 
Lethaby: "It is impossible to differentiate architecture from 
building." A. Vaillant: "The building is a mechanical instru- 
ment, a machine constructed for some service." George Santa- 
yana: "Architecture... has all its forms suggested by practical 
demands. Use requires our buildings to assume certain deter- 
minate forms." Auguste Ferret: "Structure is the mother 
tongue of the architect .... Anyone who hides structure de- 
prives himself of architecture’s only legitimate and beautiful 
ornament. Anyone who hides a pilaster commits an error; 
anyone who puts up a false one commits a crime." Many 
critics have opposed such utilitarian or technical determinism. 
John Ruskin: "Architecture is only ornament applied to build- 
ing." Gilbert Scott: "Architecture, as distinguished from mere 
building, is the decoration of the construction." Thomas 
Jackson: "Architecture is the poetry of construction .... It is 
based on building bi|t it is something more than building as 
poetry is sometUng mofe than prose." Martin S. Briggs: "Archi- 
tecture . . . means building infused with imagination and dignity 
as well as with technical efflciency; it means, in fact, that it 
is the work of an artist and an expression of his personality." 
Edwin Lutyens: "Architecture, with its love and passion, 
begins where function ends." Reginald Blomfield: "The problem 
for the critic is . . . to find in architecture the personal equation 
of the architect, to read his personality in his work .... Archi- 
tecture ... is an expression of human intelligence, conditioned 
by the same laws and capable of the same critical analysis as any 
other imaginative or intellectual effort." Blomfield posed the 
problem in modem terms by looking beyond the antithesis 
between fimction, or impersonal technique, and an equally 
impersonal decoration and centering his attention on the con- 
crete activity of the architect. 

It should be noted that the functionalist or technicist position 
more often represents a polemic against the simple decorative 
interpretation of architecture than a profound belief on the 
part of the architect or theorist. Vaillant, for example, after 
stating that the building is "a machine constructed for some 
service," added that its use includes not only physiological 
needs but "spiritual aspirations" as well. Perret listed the "per- 
manent conditions" of architecture as "the climate with its 
inclemencies, the materials with their characteristics, statics with 
its laws, optics with its distortions," and then added, without 
further clarification and almost as though he were treating a 
perfectly natural and harmonious concept, "the eternal and 
universal sense of line and form." Alongside his well-worn 
definition of the house as "a machine for living," Le Corbusier 
juxtaposed his suggestive purist definition: "Architecture is the 
wise, correct, and magnificent play of volumes in light." 

Linguistic interpretations. A search for laws to determine 
architectural expression underlies all formalistic, abstract-figur- 


al, pure-visibility, and physiopsychological interpretations 
The theory of proportions finds a precedent in P^^gorean 
thought and in the Vitruvian terms ordinatio, disposition euryth^ 
nda, symmetria, decor, distnbutio. These were developed by the 
theorists of the Renaissance, particularly by Albeiri and Luca 
Pacioli, and have been rationalised in modem times by Zeising, 
Thiersch, Ghyka, and Hambidge. MicheUmgelo defined the 
Vitruvian attributes of architecture in this way: "Architecture 
is nothing but order, disposition, beautiful appearance, the 
proportion of parts to one another, suitability, and distribution.’* 

Vincenzo Scamozzi initiated the academic search for rules: 
"Architecture makes use in the abstract of number, form, tise, 
and material by means of speculation; it also uses proportion 
and relation in the same way as the mathematicians." Francesco 
Maria Zanotti: "What else does the architect do but turn over 
in his own mind the immense variety of infinite proportions, 
searching with his soul through all the forms of beauty and 
attractiveness in order that all his study will make his own work 
conform to what he judges to be perfect ?" J. J. Winckelmann. 
"In architecture beauty consists primarily in proportion 
A building can be beautiful by proportion alone, without any 
ornament." Girolamo Francesco Cristiani: "HThe consonances 
of music create pleasure and harmony when the ear is able to 
understand and hold all at once their commensurability by 
means of the frequent coincidence of the vibrations of the 
chords, whether tremulo or sonorous. The beautiful proportions 
of architecture are the same." Carlo Lodoli: "Architecture i» 
an intellectual science and practice designed to establish by 
means of the intellect the proper use and proportions of the 
products of the art." Leopoldo Cicognara: "It cannot be doubted 
that the absolute beauty derived from architecture consists 
in the general harmonies and in the proportions of the parts." 
Pietro Selvatico: "Architecture is commonly defined as the 
art of building according to the proportions and rules fixed 
by nature and taste." 

In Kerr’s view architecture is the operation of laws that 
are primarily mathematical and completely scientific; "Archi- 
tectural art is the dress of scientific structure." For J. L. Ball, 
architecture is "a mathematical art operating solely by the 
medium of proportion." According to Louis Hautccceur, pro- 
portion redeems architecture from reliance on material: "Of all 
the arts architecture is most subservient to material, economic, 
and social conditions; it is also the one which, thanks to mathe- 
matical proportions and geometric forms, expresses the most 
abstract speculations of the human mind." Heinrich Weashng: 
"Architecture is based on geometry and not on the feelings 
of the individual .... The task of architecture is the application 
of geometric figures and their harmony to the form and sizt 
of the building. Architectural style is the form deriving from 
the composition of geometric figures." 

Among contemporary scholars Rudolf Wittkower is perhaps 
most strongly drawn to the mathematical and geometric inter- 
pretation of architecture, but others have also been intercatco 
in this approach. Work has been done on the relation of simple 
numbers in the triangles of the pyramids and in Egyptian 
construction in general; Pythagorean theories and the propor- 
tional relations of the acropolises and temples of Greece, so 
splendidly begun by Choisy; on the geometric substmtum 0 
the plans and sections of Gothic cathedrals, already t*'^*^^* , 
in the notebooks of Villard de Honnecouit and analysed ) 
Viollet-le-Duc, Hofistadt, Lund, and Schmarsow; on propor- 
tional systems related to the perspective of Ae 
investigated by numerous students but primarily by PanotsKyp 
White, and Francastel; on the influence of integral calculus an 
descriptive geometry on baroque architecture and particuary 
on such artists as Guarini; and, finally, on the relation 
relativism in physics and modem architecture. 

The desire to synthesize architecturid composition i® 
group of mathematical or geometric laws, amply 
here (nos. 679, 681), is in harmony with the programs 0 
abstract movements of the 20th century and has 
from them. Somewhat related to this taste is the ^ 
of Bragdon and Jouven to establish a mechanical 
tween music and architecture by transcribing on a pentagr*” 
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the rhythms of architecturml monuments in octaves, fifths, 
gnd thirds. 

The physiopsychological-sympathy interpretation, or Ein- 
fOhlung, has a precedent in the embryonic anthropomorphism 
of the Gre^ and Vitruvius, in the treatises of Le Camus de 
Mesi^res and Girolamo Masi, and, in part at leittt, in the thought 
of Schopenhauer, Frobenius, and Spengler. Proponents of this 
view look for the rules of architecture in the physical or psy- 
chological effect prodiu^ by the * Veakness*’ or the ^'atrepgth'* 
of a line, by the "flexibility” or "contraction” of a apa^, by 
the “weight” or "buoyancy” of a volume. EipflAhttig was 
applied by Vischer, Volkelt, and Lipps, but especially by WOlfflin. 
^e latter’s studies (ProZegomeno mu einsr Psychologie dsr Archie 
tektur, iB86; Renaiuance und Barock, 1888) have profoundly 
influenced architectural criticism, particularly since his physio- 
psychological criteria were connected with psychoanalytical 
studies of art. Finally, Fiedler’s theories of pure visibility have 
been widely accepted and have had a decisive effect in freeing 
architectural historians from the traditional "mode of seeing.” 

Even this schematic summary of definitions may seem to 
justify Camillo Boito’s observation that "among all the arts 
of design, architecture is the most boring to hear about . . . .” 
Those who have attempted to trace the history of the concept 
of architecture — and it is enough to cite Les thSories de Vatchi^ 
ticture of M. fiorisaavli^tch in 19x6 and The Romanik Thmriet 
of Architecture of the Nineteenth Century in Germany^ England 
and France by Roland Bradbury in 1934 — have fimduced 
weighty and tedious tomes enlivened only by a few digressions 
on psiticular monuments. The result could not have been 
otherwise, for a theory of architecture developed from experience 
and from history must inevitably fall into generalities. "Archi- 
tecture reflects the life of a society,” it has been said, but do 
the other arts fail to reflect it? "Architecture is connected 
with a certain function and a technique”; is this not true as 
well of the theater, literature, and painting? "The language 
of architecture is based on proportion,” but can anyone deny 
that, within certain limits, the composition of a painting or 
of a statue involves similar concerns ? 

Even though these definitions cast some light on certain 
facets of architecture, they do not characterize architecture 
entirely. They do not even help to clarify the widely adopted 
or assumed distinction between building and architecture, 
between a constructional activity concerned solely with functional 
or practical ends and a creative activity based on artistic intent. 
This is an acceptable distinction, for it merely transposes to 
architecture the categories of prose and poetry long familiar 
in literary criticism. It is, however, frequently taken in the 
^ensc of content. “A wood hut has as much to do with archi- 
tecture us the cry of a baby has to do with music.” In the 
introduction to his excellent volume An Outline of European 
^^rchiucturf (1943), Nikolaus Pevsner asserted: "A bicycle shed 
« a building; Lincoln Cathedral is a piece of architecture .... 
l^ne term architecture applies only to buildings designed with 
a view to aesthetic appeal” — as if it were impossible to conceive 
a utilitarian structure artistically. 

1 he fundamental inadequacy of the definitions above lies 
'n their failure to come to grips with the basic problem: to 
explain the differences between architecture and the other arts 
concrete, phenomenological terms; to show how the prose 
poetic works of architecture meet and then separate through 
crences in creative capacity; in other words, to describe the 
^scntial nature of the ar^itectural process and thus to indicate 
what may be classified as architecture. 

I ^ thwe demands, a definition has been slowly develop- 
8 that takes into account content, technique, and form. Its 
and its implications merit a more thorough examination. 

c^epu In essence the spatial definition, like 
^ ® treatises. The concept of 

1” — of practical function and "habitability” 

Vij_ "*'®®dy piesent in Ac works of Plato, Aristotle, and 

^ notebooks of Villard de Honnecourt in 
It appears quite strongly during Ae Renais- 
Alberti, Vasari, Serlio, and Palladio and inAcatea 


pre^ly the specific architectural function of creating an 
environment, of enclosing a apace adapted to Ae life of man. 
The concept of the ‘'organism,” already found in Ae Hypneroto^ 
machk and Filarete’s treatise and clearly expressed in the 
studies of Fmcesco di Giorgio, Ae theoite of Leonardo, and 
Ae brilliant intuitions of Michelangelo, stresses the complexity 
of architecture and proposes perspective and proportion as 
a means of imification. Similarly, the incistelice on firmiUu 
and on techniques of construcrion, which were Ae constant 
preoccupation of theorists enraptur^ by Ae bold itnictures of 
the Roman or Gothic masters, arose from an awareness that 
Ae architect's first task is to construct a reAge, CO cover a void, 
to isolate a proportioned space from the vaat apace of nature 
by means of a statically valid system. 

The concept of space as the distinctive factor in architecture 
or as Ae nexus by which s structure is made to conform to 
its use is implicit in the thought of Kant and Hegel, in Schopen- 
hauer’s Aeories of structural dynamism, and in Ae sociological 
and environmental meditations of Tsine. It is explicit in the 
writings of Oriental philosophers, particularly in Lao-tzO. 
During the 19A century the phenomenon of apace wm studied 
wiA increasing cnAusiasm by etloiologists, hi s tori an s, art 
critics, and philosophers. Spengler placed Ae "feeling for 
space” at Ae generative center of every culture; Worringer, 
contesting the validity of Kant'^ a priori space, maintained 
that it is variable and relative; Alois ^egl became the first art 
historian to consider space as s factor determining style ("From 
Ae very beginning of human civilization has not the atm of 
any architecture whatsoever that rises above Ae level of pure 
sign, been Ae formation of space ?”); and Frobenius elaborated 
a morphological theory of spatial intuition in a group of "spatial 
symbols” characteristic of various cultures: "the isolated body” 
for antiquity, the "infinitely three-dimensional” for Ac Western 
world, "the cave-vault” for the Arab world, "the labyrinthine 
road” for Ae Egyptians, "the road in nature” for Chinese 
culture, and the "infinite plane” for Russia. 

Among later Aeorists August Schmarsow, A. E. Brinck- 
mann, and H. Soergel have supported Ae concept of archi- 
tecture as Raumgestaltung, conformation of space. This orien- 
tation has been furAer strengAened by the contributions of 
such critics as Geof&ey Scott and by Ae theories and artiatic 
works of leading modem architects. A few selections f r o m Ae 
imposing list of observations and studies on architectural apace 
may well be in order. 

In 1914, Geoffiey Scott stated: "Architecture gives us spaces 
of Aree dimensions in which we stand. And here is the very 
center of architectural art ... . Architecture alone of the Arts 
can give space its full value. It can surround us with a void 
of three dimensions; and whatever delight may be derived 
from that is the gift of architecture alone .... The habits of 
our mind are fixed on matter. We talk of what occupies our 
tools and arrests our eyes. Matter is fashioned; space comes. 
Space is ’nothing’ — a mere negation of the solid. And Aus 
we come to overlook it. But Aough we may overlook it, space 
affects us and can control our spirit; and a large part of the 
pleasure we obtain from architecture . . . springs in reality 

from space The architect models in space as a sculptor 

in clay. He designs his space as a work Of art; that is, he attempts 
through its means to excite a certain mood in Aoae who enter 
it ... . None Ae less, in Ac beauty of every building, space- 
value, addressing itself to our sense of movement, will play 
a principal part.” 

Brinckmi^, in 1915, added: "Architecture fonna apaoea and 
plastic masses. Space, in contrast to plasticity, encounters 
its limitations where it strikes against Ae plastic masses; it is 
defined from the interior. The limits of plasticity, however, 
aro in Ae space of the air that surrounds it; it is defined firom 
Ae exterior .... These two elements have in common volume 
and corporeality .... Hence it is possible to speak of a spatial 
body or of a plastic body. The relation of space and plasticity 
in architecture rests on Aeae common elements. Space and 
plasticity can model each oAer reciprocally. Spatial vision . . . , 
like plastic vision, rests on Ae representation of movement. 
On Ae horizontal plane Ae eye encompasaes the plan of a 
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locale; then it rises through the vertical along the walls up to 
the ceiling, where it descends again. These enclosing lines 
can rarely be comprehended from a single point of view, but 
taken together in the mind, they create the representation of 
space .... One must remember that a new plastic creation 
does not require an architectural change unless it is accompanied 
by a new spatial creation. The principal aim of architecture 
is the creation of space.** 

In 1918, A. Hildebrand, who tended to reduce every spatial 
experience to the visual image, wrote: **Our relation to space 
finds its direct expression in architecture in so far as architecture 
awakens in us a precise feeling of space, instead of merely 
suggesting the possibility of movement in space, and in so far 
as it articulates a space in such a way that the visual image is 
substituted for the labor of orientation required in nature.*’ 

Frank Lloyd Wright probably made the most pregnant 
statement for modem architects (19x8): **The building is no 
longer a block of building material dealt with artistically from 
the outsida, a form of sculpture. The room within, the space 
to be lived in, is the great fact about the building; this room 
should be expressed on the exterior as space enclosed.** 

In 1934, Henri Focillon expressed a precise opinion: *Tn 
essence and by destination, the art of architecture exerts itself 
in a 'true* space, one in which we walk and which the activity 
of our bodies occupies .... A building is not a collection of 
surfaces, but an assemblage of parts, in which length, width, 
and depth agree with one another in a certain fashion, and 
constitute an entirely new solid that comprises an internal 
volume and an external mass. A ground-plan can, to be sure, 
tell us a great deal . . . but this kind of reduction, or, perhaps, 
abbreviation of the processes of work, by no means embraces 
the whole of architecture. Indeed it despoils architecture of 
its fundamental privilege: namely, the mastery of a complete 
apace, not only as a mass, but as a model imposing a new value 
upon the three dimensions .... It must not be forgotten that 
mass offers the double and simultaneous aspect of internal 
mass and ^ternal mass, and that the relation of one to the 
other is a mttcr of peculiar interest to the study of form in 
space. Eadb of these two aspects may, of course, be a function 
of the other, &i^d cases exist in which the composition of the 
exterior immediately apprises us of the interior arrangement. 
But this rule is not invariable .... The profound originality 
of architecture as such resides perhaps in the internal mass. 
In lending definite form to that absolutely empty space, archi- 
tecture truly creates its ovm universe. The unique privilege 
of architecture among all the arts, be it concerned with dwell- 
ings, churches, or ships, is not that of surrounding and, os it 
were, guaranteeing a convenient void, but of constructing an 
interior world that measures space and light according to the 
laws of a geometrical, mechanical, and optical theory w’^hich 
is necessarily implicit in the natural order, but to which nature 
itself contributes nothing.” 

F. Stel^j (1943): ‘‘Architecture is composed of three things: 
the material shell, the space it contains, and the essential aim. 
Of these three only space is constant and only on it can a serious 
study of architecture rest.” M. H. Thomas (1947): “Though 
an architect's experience in handling three-dimensional form 
makes him a useful member of a team to design anything from 
a city down to a tca-cup, architecture itself is the application 
of form to a particular purpose — the enclosure of space .... 
The first way to look at a building, whether one is inside it or 
outside, is to see what manner of enclosure it makes — to get 
the feeling of it not as a grouping of masses, like a mountain 
or a monument, but as the combination of hollow shells of 
various contours.” 

In 1949, Joseph Hudnut asserted that “space” is the al- 
most exclusive possession of architecture, and £. W. Rannels 
added, “The enduring value of architecture is space .... Archi- 
tecture must be seen and felt and understood from the inside 
out .... The progress of architecture through the ages is to 
be traced in the expressive development of the inner volumes 
rather than of the outer forms Aat contain them or, what 
is worse, merely stand before them as added monumental 
facades.” 
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A. I. T. Chang (195^)* “Unlike other visual arts, arthi. 
tecture is an art of life itself expressed in lifesize scale jj 
is the language that has the emotional power to express with 
authority the structural meaning of a functional space.” £ t 
P osener: “The ability to handle space est|blishes more tluin 
a superficial difference between architecture and the sister 
arts .... The eihet of architecture on the senses seems to be 
more immediate .... Before a painting or a piece of sculpture 
an act of approach is required: the spectator must establish 
contact; but the influence of a room is inescapable. Here 
it is the room that establishes contact with the visitor.” 

The orientation indicated by these passages represents the 
consensus of modem architects, aided by the thought of such 
artist-critics as Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, U. Boccioni, and Theo 
van Doesburg and by the direct or qualified acceptance 
of philosophers and sociologists. It has been illuminated in 
particular by the historical contributions of such modem 
critics as Argan, Wittkower, Pevsner, Bettini, R. Pane, F. Gut- 
heim, A. Drexler, C. L. Ragghianti, J. M. Richards, and P. Fnn- 
castel. Architecture, then, is the art of space formation, of 
enclosed voids, of the dynamic sequence of many-dimensional 
concavities containing many points of view. In both a physical 
and a symbolic sense, it expresses the life of mankind and the 
creative vitality of the architect. The experience of internal 
space is a phenomenon peculiar to architecture; it defines 
the social content, the instruments of technique, and every 
expressive value from prose to poetry, from the ugly to the 
beautiful. Hence interior space is the place where all mani- 
festations of architecture are applied and qualified. 

The definition “architecture — the art of space,” which 
emerged during the 19th century, is vague enough to permit 
several interpretations. The very existence of a plurality of 
spaces makes it necessary to define architectural apace analyt- 
ically. We may distinguiah between the modem and the tra- 
ditional concepts by examining the following problems: 


a. Th$ art of tpaco, the art tKNie, space and time. The 
modem concept of ardihoctuiml space clearly has nothing in 
common with the old-fashioned classification of the arts as 
spatial and temporal, in which architecture would be a static 
and immutable art and music, for example, would exist in time. 
Architectural space is neither fixed nor rigid; it is the space- 
time that is experienced in the dynamic reading of architectonic 
sequences. Anyone who understands it as pure extension, 
materiality, or immovable reality is basing his belief on a 
traditional notion or a metaphysical category of knowledge 
that has been proved inconsistent in science and philosophy. 

The processes of visual and motor perception investigated 
respectively by Hildebrand and Schmarsow are essential t<> 
an understanding of architectural space, which can be expe- 
rienced and comprehended only in a sequence of time, h) 
means of movement. For this reason no graphic reproduction 
and no photograph can take the place of spatial experience. 
Even a cinematic representation presents only one of the infinite 
successions through which a space is known. The dilating or 
contracting rhythms, the closed or articulated, simple or elabo- 
rate, basic or complex and imprecise nature of a void, and even 
more of an ensemble of spaces, arc the miyor concern of archi- 
tectural invention and can be grasped only by “riding » 
building thoughtfully from innumerable points of view, only 
by traveling through it many times. Volkelt wrote, in i 87 ”‘ 
“The configuration of space is explained by ntovement. Ip 
order to understand it esthetically wc must participate in this 
feeling of movement.** The reference here is to the 
arts in general, but architectural space requires that the 
actually move through it before he can develop the “feeling 0 
movement** capable of explaining its configuration. 

In his book Art as Experience (1934) John Dewey m 
this point more clearly and more precisely: * '^*^^***j^o 
structures provide, I ^ould imagine, the perfect **^®“'*^ 
ad absurdum’ of the separation of space and time m vro 
of art. If anything exists in the mode of 
it is a building. But even a small hut cannot be matter ^ 

perception save as temporal qualities enter in ... • The 
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. htseer no more Hm an esthetic vision of St. Sophia or of 
cathedral of Rouen than the motorist travelling at 6o miles 
hour ’sees' the flitting landscape. One must move around, 
^side and outside through many visits and allow the structure 
to present itself gradually under different lights and in connection 
with many different moods." 

The idea of "reading" a building as one reads Milton or 
Dante and of drawing from the succession of environments 
the same pleasure that one derives from the continuity of strophes 
and cantos was only slowly accepted; a static quality had been 
attributed to architecture for centuries, and so deeply rooted 
a preconception is not easily destroyed. It should also be 
pointed out that the education required to read a building 
IS perhaps more complex than that required to understand 
a poem or a novel. The "verses, sentences, and phrases" of 
spatisl voids are not ordered in one fashion by the author 
but must be recomposed by the observer in numerous — in 
fact, infinite — sequences (PW. 377 “ 379 ). 

in constructing a space, an architect foresees and maps out 
every itinerary. He accentuates the value of one reading and 
diminishes the importance of another. He may consciously 
reduce one space to a void or negation, but the whole is impreg- 
nated with his personality. If a building has been conceived 
for one reading, or worse if it requires no reading at all but 
can be exhausted by a static viaion, then it is at best the 
product of a designer of stage perspectives, not thg work of an 
architect. 

b. Space in the vi$ual arU and architectural tpace. The assump- 
tion that painting is concerned with two dimensions, sculpture 
with three, but only in a plastic sense, and architecture with three 
in a spatial sense is truly an oversimplification. Both painting 
and sculpture involve the third spatial dimension — as well 
as the fourth, time, through which the three perspective dimed- 
sions are perceived in succession. In this sense criticism is 
correct in refusing to attribute space to architecture alone, for 
space is a universal artistic category. The difference between 
space in architecture and space in the other visual arts 
does not concern an a priori principle that can be defined as a 
mathematical structure of coordinates or as a new geometric 
structure; neither does it imply a qualification of the archi- 
tectural work itself, which wgs attempted in the limitations 
uf the traditional Raumgestaltung. The difference, rather, 
inheres in the act of creating, experiencing, or contemplating 
a building in its setting. 

Painting evokes the four dimensions by representing them 
on a surface; the observer recreates the process by experiencing 
“with his feelings" a sense of depth and movement. Sculpture 
not only represents the four dimensions in its planes and 
volumes but leads tlic observer to move whenever its true 
readiiifr" requires many points of view. An understanding 
of the struetural shell or mural cage that encloses an environ- 
njent comes from experiences rather similar to those in sculpture. 
Ine difference here is intrinsic and is primarily concerned 
with scale, with the relation of man to the plastic object. Interior 
apace ir essentially unique in architecture; its concavities and 
voids do not lie within the framework of the four dimensions 
painting and sculpture and hence cannot be defined in repre- 
sentational terms. With architecture man is not constrained 
to look at the exterior of an object and to penetrate its interiors 
only through his imagination; he is immersed in it, absorbed 
*nto a cosmos characterized by infinite multiplicity, by rhythms 
acting in time. 

The space of the architect derives from an experience 
cannot be shared by the painter or sculptor. This ia 
^ttnonstrated by the fact that the characteiiatica of painting 
aculp^re cannot be carried over to architecture, or vice 
^^out undergoing a radical transposition. The space 
and Brunelleschi during the early Renaia- 
for^d ^ effect on the pictorial or plastic art of the church 
^ clecades; there is nothing comparable to impressionism 
the dynamic plaaticism of Boccioni and the 
Poet”*^ not reflected in architecture; Wright's organic 
'V has not yet been translated into painting or sculpture. 


The step from repreSi-nisational "spatiality" to architectural 
space is, therefore, anything but mechanical. 

It is true, of course, that the varioua arts have a similar 
vocabulary and tliat the clear affinities between Brunelleschi 
and Donatello, for example, or between Borromini and Cara- 
vaggio, Aalto and Moore, Mies van der Rohe and Paul Klee 
may be useful in demonstrating thtr unity of an art culture 
(PLs. 380, 381). To establish an identity between the phenome- 
nologies of the arts, however, one vsould have to accept only 
the superficial traits they have in common and to reject any 
attempt to probe deeply into the specific processes of con- 
struction and comprehension that belong exclusively to archi- 
tecture. The dimensions of length, width, and depth, together 
with the time characteristic of “cubic" images, are as character- 
istic of a painting or a statue as they are of a building, but 
they define only single events in architecture, those seen 
from a particular point of view. They comprise neither the 
totality of the experience nor its uniquenesa. 

The weakness of most pi^^visibility criticisms lies in this 
willii^est to "excuse" architecture from the demands of its 
physical oonte^. As a result, an environment or a building 
becomes a series of fixed pictures that can be judged in the 
same way as any other work of ert. If this view were accepted, 
the history of architectiue wr>uld become the history of archi- 
tectural photography; a real building would be equivalent to 
a painted building. The refusal to characterize interior space 
obscures the specific reality and distinction of architecture. 

c. Artistic space and physical space. The primary index 
of the differences among the "virtual" space of painting, the 
closed and impenetrable "convex cube" of sculpture, and the 
"void and concave cube" of architecture has been repeatedly 
alleged to lie in material. As indicated above, however, the 
definition "architecture — the art of space" is open to several 
misinterpretations that can quite easily alter its meaning. On 
the one hand architectural space is sometimes confused with 
artistic space; this is the metaphysical view, which extends 
the significance of architectural space but denies it any attributes 
that would differentiate it from the space of other arts. On 
the other hand, there is the broad, naturalistic interpretation, 
which reduces space to a measurable physical property. 

To counter the first misconception, one need only recoimt 
the facts of experience. Whenever man is placed within an 
enclosed space, whether in a natural cave like the interior of 
St. Front in Perigueux or under a bicycle shed or in the Cathedral 
of Amiens, he experiences something other than he would in 
viewing a painting or a statue. This experience is exclusively 
architectural; there is no architecture without it. It must be 
added, however, that the data of experience cannot be trans- 
ferred to the field of expressive values by attributing purely 
physical and dimensional characteristics to architectural space. 
Physical space bears the same relation to architecture as the 
canvas docs to painting, the block to sculpture, a sheet of paper 
and a word list to poetry. Anyone who feels esthetic sensations 
in a natural cave or grotto is much like the person who feels 
"pictorial" emotions at the sight of a beautiful sunset or who 
feels "plastic" sensations on looking at a stone, a crystal, or 
a range of mountains. Such a person may be incapable cd 
distinguishing between the beauty of nature and that of artistic 
creation (pls. 382, 383). Nonetheless, the theorists of the xyth 
and 1 8th centuries were so preoccupied with bringing ar^- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture together that they defined 
architecture as an “imitative art." Here there is clearly a con- 
fusion between natural and architectural space. 

Federigo Zuccaro wrote, in 1607: "Architecture... too 
has imitation as its aim. This it attains by ordering different 
sorts of structures to the use and requirements of man. TMs 
world was cieated as the earthly dwelling of man and the animals. 
Nature created caves and grottoes, ponds, woods, and lakes 
for the wild beasts; she also creates in a different manner other 
grottoes, other caves, and other woods, ponds, and delightful 
and pleasant artificial lakes for riiis sociable animal in order 
to give greater comfort to man and to embelliah this world 
at the same time. [Here there ia the same relation between 
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physical and architectural space as there is between the animals 
and man.] As man surpasses all the other earthly creatures and 
animals, so the structures she builds for man surpass by far 
the caves and dwellings of the brute beasts." 

In 1750, Francesco Maria Zanotti denied the relation be- 
tween architecture and nature by arguing that if architecture 
must imitate something, it is better to imitate God than to 
imitate His works: "Even though architecture does not imitate 
any product of nature in the way it forms and decorates its 
palaces and temples, it still attempts to follow certain rules. 
In doing this it imitates in a certain way the perfect model 
which cannot be seen with the eyes of the body, but only with 
the eyes of the soul. 1 shall freely admit that architecture does 
not imitate nature, if you will concede this, which is so much 
greater: it imitates an object far superior to itself — the one 
imitated by God himself." He concluded, in a Platonic vein, 
that architecture is superior to painting and sculpture, because, 
unlike these arts, it does not imitate nature, but "the Ideas 
that are comprehended only with the soul." 

In a definition of 1768, Francesco Milizia apparently identified 
architectural reality with natural reality: "Architecture can be 
called the twin of agriculture. Along with hunger, which led 
man to agriculture, goes the need for shelter, which gave him 
architecture .... Architecture is an art of imitation .... True, 
it does lack a model formed by nature, but it has another 
formed by man when he followed his natural industry and 
constructed his first dwelling." Here Milizia was already 
alluding to a difference between natural environments and 
space created by man, though on a primitive level. In 1781, 
however, he again took up the analogy between natural caves 
and architecture: "If civil architecture wishes to be admitted 
because of her beauty to the Fine Arts, she must prove that, 
like the others, she descends from some natural model that 
she proposes to embellish while imitating. Caves, grottoes, 
caverns are the buildings that Mother Nature presented to man, 
her favorite son." The problem of architecture, Milizia quickly 
added, "requires that we decide whether the rustic model of 
a hut provides a basis for deducing a good system of imitation 
for the beauty in buildings." Here the inspiration of nature is 
already conditioned by the artistic stimulus it can furnish. 

Finally, in 1795, Gian Battista Vinci formulated a completely 
positivist definition of the genesis of forms: "Since architecture 
is nothing but an imitation of the original rude hut, it is 
impossible to find any basis outside this imitation for the archi- 
tects' decision to use various ornaments in their buildings. 
Trees suggested columns. The branches . . . inspired the capital, 
a plank of wood stretched horizontally between two trunks 
gave the idea of the architrave. The beams that support the 
ceiling suggested the frieze. The roof that protects the structure 
from the ram is expressed in the comice. Finally, the pitch of 
the roof taught man how to form the pediment." He conceded, 
however, that "every architect has the right to depart from the 
established rules when this would aid him tremendously in 
providing that degree of expression which he intends for his 
work." 

There is no theorist, then, not even an adherent of the 
most arid biological or mechanistic theories, who does not 
understand that architecture begins when the extrinsic archi- 
tectural program is finished; that is, when the object, in this 
case the physical space, becomes image and the social content 
of the structure is transmitted by a personal interpretation. 
The distinction between building and architecture, between 
architectural prose and poetry, can be reduced to the distinction 
between architectural space and physical space. Both building 
and architecture provide the experience of physical voids and 
exist for them, but although building does not go beyond the 
material representation of space, architecture molds and changes 
it, expands and compresses it, loads it with tensions or rarefies 
it, makes it monolithically continuous or breaks it, qualifies 
it by light into infinite images that can express grotesque 
brutality as in a magic atmosphere. The architect models and 
attacks his concavities in the same way that the sculptor uses 
his marble or clay. The architect, however, employs the unique 
procedure of molding them from the interior, always taking 
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into account the infinite number of directions the observer 
must recreate in order to read the work completely. 

Hence the assumption that architectural space is equivalent 
to the general space of all the arts serves no critical purpose and 
on the idealistic level, tends to negate the very existence of 
architecture, to equate it with its physical nature, and thus to 
consider only its crudest aspects. Architectural space is neither 
physical nor transcendental; it is simply the point of application 
the preeminent object, the place where reality takes fom’ 
the image of architecture. Whether it becomes prose or poetry] 
pure lyric or expressive negation, depends entirely on the archi> 
tect (PLS. 384-387). 

d. Category and personality in space. The fundamental 
difference between the traditional theories of space— -par. 
ticularly the Raumgestaltung of Schmarsow, Sergei, and 
Adler — and the modem interpretation inheres in the relation 
between the categorical "concept" of space and the personality 
of the artist. In the olden view space was generally considered 
an objective fact, an attribute of three-dimenaionality, whether 
cubic or concave, and a constant law, demonstrable in a rigid 
concatenation between form and effect, which is manifested 
either in contrast to, or in harmony with, creative liberty. 
Exponents of this position clearly indicated the separation be- 
tween natural and artistic space, between physiological data 
and the spiritual product, but they classified artistic apace 
statically, as a find category of "figurality" dominated by 
abstruse optical, dimensional, and psychological norms. Beren- 
son said of Schmarsow and his followers that "the art writing 
of the German-minded has been more and more dedicated to 
discussing space determination, space filling, space distortion, 
space this, space that .... This preoccupation has led to a cult 
of space in the abstract, and to fantastic interpretations — 
The trouble with the German-minded is they never seem to 
take art as an experience." 

It is clear, then, that architecture, and the space that qualifies 
it, has been subjected to every conceivable sort of esthetic and 
critical theorizing — positivistic, idealistic, technicistic, sym- 
bolic, conceptual, and transcendental. Thus, for example, it 
is possible to classify architectural space by applying the Wfilf!- 
linian laws governing the transition from linw to pictorial 
vision, from surface to depth, from closed to open form, from 
absolute to relative clarity. Though such studies are frequently 
stimulating and intellectually subtle, the results are often inter- 
preted, within the framework of antiquated metaphysical and 
naturalistic theories of art, as suprahistorical facts governed by 
the dogmas of proportion, symmetry, rhythm, and the golden 
section — in general, by the dogma of "styles" and their evo- 
lution. Another disadvantage is that critical techniques de- 
veloped in painting and sculpture have been imposed on archi- 
tecture. Contemporary thought, therefore, can do nothing 
but reject the thesis of Raumgestaltung^ even though it must 
recognize its important contribution — the treatment of space 
as the mode of architectural expression. 

The definition "architecture — art of space" has finally 
been qualified and explained within the framework of a rigorous 
historical vision. In this view not only docs each culture have 
its own space, but each architect, in every truly artistic work, 
creates an original and unique space. Architectural history 
is no longer concerned with abstract spatial "conceptions 
but with the creative personality of spaces. In contrast to 
gestaltung and its many derivatives, the modem view 
architectural space both from mechanistic bonds and from the 
mythical, timeless, and symbolic attributes that would relate 
it to aspirations for a changeless and incormptible eternity- 
It takes on instead a much larger significance as a phenomenon 
it comprises and interprets social content and technical facto ^ 
in architecture and expresses them in artistic values commen- 
surate with the genius of the architect. 

e. The space of the fofode and of volumes. A rather sWj 
prising, but often reiterated, objection to the modem 
interpretation of architecture is based on the observahon 
space is concerned not only with architectural concavities 
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Uo with fa9adet and particularly with volumes. However, 
t put it paradoxically, there is a spatial **interiomess'’ even 
in ^hitcctural exteriors (pls. 388, 389). It would indeed be 
trange if such were not the case, if facades were not con- 
sidered as bas-reliefs pressing against the atmosphere, depth, 
and time. Only in its broadest sense can we accept Pevsner’s 
view: “Aesthetic sensations may be caused by a building in 
three different ways. First, they may be produced by the 
treatment of walls, proportions of windows, th^ relation of 
wall-space to window-space, of one story to another, of orna- 
mentation such as the tracery of a 14th-century window, or the 
leaf and fruit garlands of a Wren porch. Secondly, the treat- 
ment of the exterior of a building as a whole is aesthetically 
signiheant, its contrasts of block against block, the effect of 
a pitched or a flat roof or a dome, the rhythm of projections and 
recessions. Thirdly, there is the effect on our senses of the 
treatment of the interior, the sequence of rooms, the widening 
out of a nave at the crossing, the stately movement of a baroque 
staircase. The first of these ways is two-dimensional; it is the 
painter’s way. The second ‘ is thm-dimensional, and as it 
treats the building as a volume, as a plastic unit, it is the sculptor’s 
way. The third is three-dimensional too, but it ooncema space; 
It is the architect’s own way more than the others.” living 
aside the question of dhnensiona, which we have already 
discussed, it is clear that such a distinction can be useful only 
for didactic ends. In reality, spatial images take form not only 
in the voids but in the volumes and planes. 

In examining the facade of the Pazzi Chapel in Florence, 
G. C. Argan made the following observation: ”In so far as the 
members and divisions of that facade depend on a rigorous 
projection of the interior spaces onto the plane, the surface 
expresses the interior space and repeats its value. In fact, 
it is not a surface but a plane, if we define plane ... as the 
cross section’ of the visual pyramid, or the area on which its 
depth is made measurable *by comparison,’ consisting in ’pro- 
portions,* exclusive of any emotional or allusive effects .... It 
would seem, then, that ^e problem should be rephrased by 
recognizing interior space as a communication or a reciprocity 
lH;tween what is inside and what is outside the mural cage, 
that 18, the formal value created by the concept of the archi- 
tectural image as something that exists in reality and modifies 
It — I'hc space of Brunelleschi or of Borromini is an interior 
space even if it exists as a wall or an almost purely graphic 
spiral on the lantern of a cupola.” 

In investigating early Renaissance attempts to give per- 
spective depth to the facade, C. Brandi reasoned in a similar 
manner: “We must recognize the difliculties that brought 
them [Renaissance architects] to a halt before the facade. They 
liid not want it to seem a rude obstacle, a lowered portcullis 
thut would cut in two the harmony and spatial geometry of the 
ciiurch. It was necessary that the exterior be treated like the 
interior, not that the interior be indicated on the exterior with 
all its subdivisions, bearing members, and so forth, as happened 
in a broad sense in the Romanesque and Gothic periods. The 
problem was to render the exterior with the same concern for 
apace as the interior, that is, to make it immune from space- 
environment, undamaged by it, matrix of its own space, in 
'^nich, it should be noted, it became its ovm interior.” 

Brandi clearly distinguished between the expression of 
architecture and that of the other visual arts when he wrote; 

docs not enter a painting like Alice through the looking 
{{lass; one does not fall in love with a statue, at least if one 
pshes to avoid the fate of Pygmalion. But one enters and 
eav^ a temple in the same way as a grotto. The possibility 
^ living coexistence with the statue or painting is limited by 
8 physical contact, where the work of art disappears 

na becomes merely an object of touch, a material, a sensation 
^ I’ough or smooth, warm or cold. In architecture, however, 
are not only permitted to enter and exit but required to 
» so; thus it is no longer possible to accord architectural 
to a simple perspective or a solid block, to a polished 
Jr?”®** rto interior. Stage design, therefore, is not 

^ obelisk and ffM pyramid oscillate between 
lecture and sculpture.” But Bnmdi then went on to 


comment: “This observation is so clearly empirical that we 
must necessarily advance beyond it ... . In order that the 
within and the without may arise in the structure of the archi- 
tectural image from the realistic conditions of the work, they 
must become a necessary and ineluctable requirement. This 
must occur in such a way that in all its phases the form of the 
architecture shall be at the same time exterior and interior in 
itself; one should not be able to penetrate the form, but it 
should be understood as self-penetrating. It cannot be expressed 
in any other way.*’ 

One must have certain reservations about Hildebrand’s and 
Brandi’s tendency to reject the apecifle qualities of architectural 
space and to bring it back to the general category of apace in 
the visual arts. Their position has been stated as follows: 
“The impenetrability of pictorial or sculptural space is only 
temporarily reducible to the level of experience, to the distance 
imposed by vision. This distance does nothing but register 
on a physical level the absolute formal requirement of separating 
pure reality from existential realit>%” It ia clear, however, 
that the three- and four-dimensional characteristics of painting 
and sculpture are also operative in the fa9ade8 and volumes of 
architecture outside the limits of the 15th century. 

Even though Pevsner’s Bm»oach, indicated above, is un- 
acceptable from the point of view of theory, it still has signifi- 
cant implications: anyone acquainted with painting and sculptuie 
can easily recognize the architectural box through its decoration, 
its aurfaces and planes, and the stereometric effects, but he 
cannot so easily recognize the interior ^acc of architecture. 
A student of medieval art could read the facade of a 13th-century 
cathedral as he would an abstract painting or relief. Here 
he would rediscover all the flgural themes of the painting 
and sculpture of the period, the same two- and three-dimensional 
values, the same temporal, chromatic, plastic, perspectival, 
proportional, luministic, and atmospheric values. By analyzing 
the facades and the volumes in every way — in various lights 
and from various vantage points, from the very high to the very 
low — he could quite easily translate the whole gamut of real 
and “virtual” spaces into an understanding of architecture — 
assuming, of course, that he had a mature sensibility based 
on long experience with painting and sculpture. The com- 
prehension of architectural concavities, however, demands a 
different and much more complex education. Anyone who learns 
to see and to read them can formulate exact and often illuminat- 
ing opinions on architecture, for the creative architect expresses 
himself in the manipulation of voids as well as in volumes, 
surfaces, and the line of a molding; however, even such a critic 
cannot expect to understand the secret wellsprings of architecture. 

/. Identity between interior and exterior space. The term 
“city planning” connotes the economic programing of a ter- 
ritory; the schematic division into industrial and residential 
areas, directional centers, parks, and so on; and the planar- 
volumetric and spatial construction of the city. Architecture 
can be considered in similar phases: the economic program 
of the building, the hygienic regulation of its masses and en- 
vironment, and the actual construction. It is quite clear that 
in city planning, as in architecture, the first two stages pertain 
only to intentions. They are often important for the genesis 
of the final result but abstract and hypothetical without that 
result. Only the third phase provides the historical object. 

The distinction between the “interior” space of archi- 
tecture and ^e “exterior” space of city planning is justifiable 
only on a provisory didactic level. A street or a square may 
be external in respect to the buildings that surround it; still 
it is internal in respect to the city. Buildings either divide or 
contain directional forces in the flowing spaces of a city, just 
as walls and furniture do in an enclosed and articulated space. 
The same method is used to characterize a street or square 
as to define a hall, gallery, portico, or palace court (pls. 390, 391). 
The radiating, orthogonal, or stellar aystema of city planning 
characteristic of various historical periods were reflected in 
the architecture of their time. The spatial narrative of medieval 
buildings is comparable to the agglomerations of buildings 
in Siena, Perugia, Averts, Montagnana, and Carcassonne. 
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fhc dimensional contrasts of Gothic monuments are in com- 
lete harmony with Clermont*Perrand, Chartres, and Mont- 
Saint-Michel* The centric and proportional ideals of the Ren- 
.jgjgftcc arc represented by the city plans of Filarete, Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio, Serlio, and Leonardo; by particular sites 
uch as the Piaaia of SS, Annunsiata in Florence, the Piaaza 
Grande of Vigevano, and Ercole d'Bste's additions to f^errara; 
Jkd by the posthumous cities of Palinanova and Grammichele. 
The crisis of the Renaissance module observable in Michelangelo 
it the Laurentian Libra^ is followed by the overtumli^ of 
that module on die Capitoline hill. The focal bipolarity and 
formal interpretations of Borromini and Neumann are echoed 
in the breakdown of self-sufficient perspective paintings, the 
plurality of radial or coordinating centers, and the acceleration 
of urban developments in the 17th and 18th centuries — from 
St. Peter'a Square to the Piaaaa of S. Ignazio in Rome, from 
the dispersion of streets in Lecce to the powerful crescents 
of Bath. The analogy between building and city is also con- 
firmed by the utilization of space: the bedrooms correspond to 
the residential areas; the sun porch to the recreadonal areas; the 
study to the schools and universities; the kitchen and pantry 
to the markets and industrial zones; and the corridors to the 
streets. The city» however, is on such a acale that one cannot 
understand its apatial significance without special preparation. 
It IS quite difficult for the layman viewing the colonnades of 
a Greek temple or a portico by Brunelleschi to read not only 
the solids but the two-dimensional or perspective values of 
the voids between them. If long training is required to under- 
stand architectural concavities, it is even more difficult to 
comprehend the many related effects of urban spaces. For 
this reason there has been, historically, even less feeling for 
the city than for architecture, and the history of the city as an 
artistic product is unaatiafactory and methodologically retardedi 
The problems of understanding poetic, literary, and prosaic 
values, recognizing the superposition of divergent and con- 
trasting images, and tracing the authorship of these images 
are infinitely more difficult on an urban scale. The content 
18 more complex, and the representation requires an anno3ringiy 
tortuiius reading. Despite the differences between * ‘interior** 
and “exterior** space, between architecture and city planning, 
they share a unique distinction: both are concerned with the 
creation of enclosed spaces, the work of an architect. 

g. Architecture and **tvithout'' interior space, *rhe 

distinction between architecture with interior apace and archi- 
tecture without it (PLS. 39a, 393) also serves a didactic fimetion. 
It can be said that an isolated obelisk, votive column, triumphal 
arch, or fountain is an exception to pure and proper architecture 
hccuuse it is intended to be seen from the exterior, like a large 
piece of sculpture, and cannot be lived in. This argument 
may alsf) be applied to Greek temples after the 6th century 
for in a sense they too lack enclosed space; entrance to 
the holy cella was generally prohibited to the public, and the 
architect concentrated hia effect on the plastic values of the 
surrounding colonnade. Brinckmann maintained that if the 
primary aim of architecture is the creation of space, then 
^reek architecture up to the Erechtheion is a historical anomaly, 
hi Ills view the rule that “a new plastic creation docs not involve 
an architectural modification if it is not accompanied by a new 
spatial creation** is invalid for Greek architecture, since Hellen- 
olutj creations took place independently of spatial rev- 

01 \ Zucker expressed a more categorical opinion 

the subject: the concept of space cannot give a compre- 
cnsive definition of architectural configuration, since it is 
teh* historically by classic and Renaissance archi- 
^ rc but contradicted by bridges, street!, towers, and com- 
^orative monuments, as well as by pyramids, Indian temples, 
Inca architecture. **Greek ar^itecture is not spatial,** 
**becaute it is the ordering of plastically form^ 
Zuck* ®*^®'**^ vision begins only with the forums of Rome.** 
of ^ propoic a **dualiam between works 

formation (apatial constructiona) and works of 
Metric formation (corporeal or plastic constructions)." 


Similarly, Frie^ch Wachtsmuth in Der Rmm (19Z9) divided 
apatial comi^sitiop into that which "proceeds from the interior** 
and that which "is developed from the exterior to the interior,** 
culminating in the Greek temple. 

Tht ccmceptual value of the distinction between archi- 
tecture "wiA** and "without** interior space cannot be effec- 
tively opposed by refuting particular examples. It is not enough 
to argue that the cella of a Greek temple could poae an artistic 
problem even though it was entered only by the prieata; that 
an interior apace existed in the funeral cells and Series of 
Egyptian pyramids even though they were sealed up; that towers 
frequently contain usable living space; and that bridges, even 
with balustrades, enclose a portion of well-defined apace. It is 
more relevant to refer to the "exterior** space of the city and 
to note that the solids of the pyramids and the structures of the 
Greek acropolis aepaimte rirouikiscribed images fmm ffie "con- 
tinuum** of the landacsgpei thni the intermediate spatial figures 
they design have the same iMUty m the interior space of archi- 
tecture and the same "void in the middle.** In this sense the 
archhecturml spa^ of Egypt is much richer and more expreaatve 
than the ‘‘labyrinthine r^** wit|dn which Frobenius would 
confine it, and, to paraphrase Bfffibkntann, every ^^lastic fbr- 
mulation*' in Greece b simultafieotialy related to « spatial 
revolution in the structure of the city and its quarters. 

It b somewhat more difficult to characterize space where 
the work of man is limited to a tingle structure. No longer 
merely nature, such space b already n valid r^resentation; 
yet there has been virtually no attempt to define thb image. 
The hbtory of the city, like all other environmental hbtories, 
b incomplete. Criticism has still not forged the instruments 
necessary to retrace and uncover it. It is possible that the 
landscape, once humanized and composed by an artbt, also be- 
comes part of architecture and of its hbtory. A tree or a menhir, 
a water tower or a telephone pole, changes the landscape, gives 
it a different vitality, and opens it to artistic interpretations. 
These are all architectural elements without an interior void, 
but by their very presence they enclose, broaden, concentrate, 
or electrify a space, exalting or suppressing the lines and 
masses of nature. In other words, ffie term "space** should 
be given a broader definition, as Elicl Saarinen suggested in 
194B. Instead of being limited to the interior enclosed by a 
structure, it should include the space that encloses the structure 
and that is given form by it. The exocosmos, the outer universe, 
coincides with the endocosmos, the interior world. 

h. Conclusion, Having refuted the seven principal miscon- 
ceptions in the interpretation of architecture as space, we can 
return to the struggles between art hbtory and architectural 
hbtory and between architecture and history that we mentioned 
in the beginning. Art historians have been accused of seeing 
only the surface of architecture without understanding the 
importance of plan, structure, and space in the building as 
a whole. Architectural historians have been charged with 
artistic insensibility, with failure to understand anything except 
technique and function, the extrinsic, material, and so-called 
'^objective** characteristics of the building. The architect, with 
his experience in "doing,** appeared in the midst of thb argument 
and faced the disturbing task of finding in criticism an in te grate d 
and dynamic reconstruction of his work. He protested against 
the traditional history with its emphasis on positivbm, engineer- 
ing, and evolution and its abstract typological categories of 
birffi, development, senility, and survival. He had experienced 
the problem of "choice,** he had known liber^, he had felt 
creative pleasure, and he could not recognize in any hbtory, 
despite its appearance of the concrete and the factual, to much 
truth as falseness. In thb respect hb protest was that of tha 
poet. On the other hand, the evaluation of hb works according 
to repreaentational and traditional criterb, whether they consbted 
in a literary paraphrase of architectural forms or used the subtle 
instruments of EinfUMung^ pure vbibility, or their derivatives 
and mixtures, left him perplexed and annoyed. When he read 
that architecture was, in the last snalysb, indeterminate "color** 
or "light" or "space,** when he heard that mysterioua and 
complicated intentions had been attributed to him that he had 
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never known or even iuepected^ he protetted agiin in a cnide 
ind vulgar way. Againat abatraet-digura] divinationa he oppoaed 
the argumenta of die client'a demanda^ ability and honeaty in the 
the price of land and conatruction, ^e lawa» reatrainta, 
ind capricea of the authoritiea and building oommiaaiona. In thia 
jouble-edged polemic the architect ahowed hia diaaadafaction 
with two oppoaed but equally biaaed critical direcdgna. 

The modem definition of architecture aa the art of apace 
does not deny the findinga of traditional interpretationa, though 
[t evaluates them simply aa particular aspects of a single p^lem. 
[lather, it brings together all the phenomena of architecture 
ind forma them into a unified, harmoniua system. Political 
ind social conditiona, the wishes of the client, civil customs, 
religious aspirations, technical knowledge — all the influences 
respectively emphasized in cultural, psychological, symbolist, 
Funcdonaliat, and techniciat interpretationa — are preauppoai- 
tions of the spatial program. Although such data are extrinsic 
[luitenal from the artistic point of view, they are of substantial 
importance in the genedc reconstruction of architectural practice. 
The history of engineering, in particular, if it is htid of its 
evolutionary shackles and bound instead to the spatial organism, 
provides an illuminating complement to functionalism and 
expression. The architect understands, interprets, and rep- 
resents all these concerns in space, llie techniques devised 
for the criticism of painting and sculpture, if carefully defined, 
prove extremely useful when applied to ar^tectural space and 
correlated with the creative penMMka^, Every interpretation, 
every "way of seeing,’* every criterion of judgment from what- 
ever point of view, whether sociological or pure-visibility, can 
protide a concrete and valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of architecture. 

The new feeling for architecture that has come to maturity 
is the harmonious result of the historical and theoretical rai> 
searches of scholars such as Riegl and Cassirer, WfllfiUn and 
Panofsky, Argan, Bettini, and Ragghianti, architectural historians 
such aa ^ott, Mumford, Pevsner, Giedion, Pane, and Verzone; 
and architects such is Loos, Wr^ht, Le Corbusier, and Mies 
van der Rohe. Through their critical or creative efforts, these 
and others already named have helped to formulate a clear, 
fitting, and comprehensive definition of the whole of architecture. 
In history, however, some methodological problems remain, 
and it is to these we must now turn our attention. The integrated 
conc^t of the art of building as the creation of space, the 
precise definition of architecture, indicates a method of solution 
that was not possible until the attempt was made, on the one 
hand, to establish an "eathetica of architecture” different from 
esthetics in general and, on the other, to submerge the sub- 
stance of architecture within a generic, antiphenomenological, 
and abstract notion of art. 


The problems of architectural history. The modem 
view of architecture, when applied to the analysis and charac- 
terization of the monuments of the past, raises many method- 
ological problems — some have already been at least partially 
worked out in the field of theory and thus are relatively easy 
to solve — notably those concerned with the relations between 
economics and architectural creativity, technique and art, and 
t^ology and the history of architecture. Others are under 
wcussion — for example, the relations between project and 
comtniction and between design and architecture — and have 
received precise but contradictory answers from the adherents 
^ the different schools of thought. Still others deal with such 
Kcneral and related themes as the differences between “poetry” 
^ prose,” between “official” architecture and “popular,” 
sj^ntaneous, or anonymous architecture, between artist and 
wan, and between artistic and popular poetry. A final group 
. concerned primarily with the genesis of archi- 

resolved, because the pro- 
a answers have not received adequate historical inveatigation. 
out ^ these problems the intention is not to search 

by fonnulaa that will resolve all questions but rather 

ipecific difficulties encoimter^ in characterizing 
^ historical monuments to indicate aa precisely aa poaaible 
more troublesome critical oomplicationa. 


The aim ia not to ah^ that the passage from architectural 
definition to historical tbethod ia quick and easy but rather 
to point out the otMtacles ao frequently encounte^ en route. 
The first part of this discussion, therefore, is frankly problem- 
atical. Developing aa a aeries oi questions, it begins with the 
urban conditioning of architectural vision and moves on to 
the problems of “prose” and “poetry” and architectural author- 
ship. These in turn lead to an examination of the interrelation- 
ship of project, design, and architecture and to economic, 
technicid, and typological issues. The section concludes with 
the basic question of the relation between architectural theory 
and the creative personality. 

Urban conditiamf^ of the ^chiteetural vkim. A painting 
conceived for a definite location and a particular type of lighting 
ia transformed if it is nusrsd. The same is true of a statue 
intended to be seen from a distance, from below, or in fore<« 
^ortening. The city, hovnever, plays such a dominant role 
in qualifying archttocturtl volumes or the perspective of a 
building that it cannot be compared in any way with the external 
limitations on a painting or a statue. The effect of urbai^ change, 
moreover, is generally irrevocable, Theater of Marcellua 
ia not and will never again be the same since the demolition 
of the surrounding houses of old Rome; its scale was completely 
altered when it suddenly became possible to see the entire 
building from many distant points. The Church of S. Maria 
in Coamedin, once a delicate accent in a closed urban narrative, 
is now totally out of place in a formless and open space. The 
impoeing image of St. Peter’s Square has lost power and tension 
since the leveling of the Spina dei Borghi and the heavy-handed 
cutting through of the Via della Conciliazione. In brief, a build- 
ing ia characterised externally by the relation between its volu- 
metric organization and the xirhen spaces that define one’s view 
of it; if this relation is broken, then the reality of the building 
ia destroyed and to reconstruct it requires an elaborate and some- 
times arbitrary imaginative effort that has no parallel in any 
of the other visual arts (pls. 394-397). 

Ia it logical, then, to identify the architectural value of a 
building with its function as a component in an urban grouping 
— a street, a square, a city? No, this would not be correct. 
The Propylaea, the Parthenon, the Erechtheion would remain 
works of art even if they were detached from their imposing 
arrangement on the Acropolis and lined up on a street. The 
Famese would maintain its validity even if the piazza for which 
it was designed were enlarged. These are exceptions, to be 
sUre, for architectural works normally lack a harmonious 
“reading” without the sequence of views for wliich they were 
created and without the interplay with the material of their 
setting, which may be, as in the case of the Acropolis, one of 
the most revealing aspects of their “poetry.” Innumerable other 
monuments, in fact, would lose their value if their urban en- 
vironment were altered. The great Altar of Pergamon, exhibited 
as it was before World War II in a hall of the Berlin Museum, 
was architecturally mute without the landscape setting of its 
acropolis; it was as if a column from the Parthenon or a caryatid 
from the Erechtheion were displayed in the British Museum. 
In either case a sculptural experience is possible, but not 
a spatial experience. 

The Palazzo Vecchio in Florence would remain a master- 
piece even if the piazza and the streets it dominates were 
changed. It would become difficult, however, to understand 
why Arnolfo di Cambio placed its tower asymmetrically. The 
Palazzo Comunale in Siena, on the other hand, would no longer 
arouse artistic interest if the Piazza del Campo were altered. 
The Torre del Mangia would be even less stimulating, since 
it is the pinnacle of neither the palace nor the square but of 
the town. Does this mean that the Florentine building is an 
authentic work of art and that the one in Siena ia only literary, 
not lyrically autonomous ? This might be the answer if we 
consider architectural history as poetry and urban history aa 
literature. The formula, however, does not seem convincing. 

Leaving saide the observation that even “poetic” works 
are likely to lose an essential part of their “reading” when 
cut off from their urban context, some monuments are so bound 
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to their environment that they would be incomprehensible 
outside it, apparently because the setting furnished part of the 
artistic stimulus. Hadrian’s Gate in Athens is a case in point. 
One wonders whether the heavy arch that supports the slender 
rectilinear parts was originally intended to be seen from above. 
If so, its * ‘figurative static” qualities have been completely 
upset. It is certain that Borromini designed the fa9ade of 
S. Carlino alle Quattro Fontane to be seen from near at hand 
and from a rather low point, as shown in the elevation draw- 
ings. These present a view impossible in reality, where there 
are unexpected anomalies and ’‘disproportions,” and thus record 
the intention of an artist who always conceived his architecture 
according to the dynamics afforded by precise points of view. 
Bramante’s Tempietto at S. Pietro in Montorio could be moved 
without loss, because the setting intended to “fix” it was never 
constructed. The optical corrections in the architraves of 
a Greek temple, however, depend completely on the sequence 
of angles oi, vision intended by the architect. A temple that 
does not take tdvantage of this instrument of environmental 
sensibility is a schema and not a work of art. 

An architectural work, then, is only rarely an isolated piece. 
It is more often the result of an interplay among the building, 
the surrounding buildings, the spaces of the city, and the 
natural panorama. The Michelangelesque Bridge of Sta Trinita 
in Florence or the bridge over the Salginatobel near Schiers 
by Robert Maillart is unintelligible outside its environment 
— the urban context of Florence for the one or the mountain 
precipice for the other. 

The modem historian, conditioned by his experience with 
contemporary city planning, is accustomed to the effects of 
urban demolition and change on architectural monuments. 
He refuses to remove them from their environment, however 
altered and inappropriate it has become, or to make a useful 
distinction between city planning, which he accepts merely 
as “literature,” and architecture, which he considers “poetry.” 
.The complications thus introduced into historical methodology 
are considered in the next section. 

Poetry and prose in architecture. The distinction between 
architecture and building, between a creative activity and mass 
production, between the achievement of an artist and that of 
a worker, is not clearly drawn at present. This reflects the 
poverty of a critical method that takes into account plastic 
values but not spatial values, that considers the mural cage but 
not its contents, whether on the scale of architecture or the 
broader level of city planning. Is the distinction implied by 
the statement that the Cathedral of Salisbury is poetry and 
a farmhouse prose ? Or is it concerned, rather, with form and 
content, with the representative functions of a building, the 
decoration, the precious materials, the migesty of the orders? 
On close inspection these interests seem characteristic of much 
of traditional history. 

Let us first examine the problem of “prose” as it appears 
in migor monuments. Bernini’s S. Andrea al Quirinale and 
Borromini’s S. Carlino alia Quattro Fontane are two small 
churches only a few hundred yards apart. An examination of 
the interior space clearly indicates that Bernini adheres to 
a classic syntax despite the ellipitical plan and that his concept 
is timid and unclear. As Roberto Pane has said, “The praise 
heaped on it by many writers seems more a generalized tribute 
to Bernini than a critical judgment.” Borromini’s space, on 
the other hand, is highly original, particularly in the inter- 
penetration of four ellipses and the pronounced vertical thrust. 
For a long time architectural historians were unaware of this 
clear difference in value, because they had not read the voids 
of the two churches and had considered only the enclosure 
of the space, the fabric of the walls, the decoration, and the 
materials. The obvious result was a highly favorable judgment 
of Bernini and a negative evaluation of Borromini. Critics 
praised the masterful orchestration of the rich materials in 
S. Andrea, the majestic proportions, the unsurpassable rhythms, 
the classic equilibrium, the perfect scale of the orders — in 
other words the plastic values of the work. On the other hand, 
as we have already indicated, both the interior and the exterior 
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parts of S. Carlino are incomprehenaible in themselves du. 
proportionately high, heavy, and altogether artificial, unquiet 
and disturbing. When, however, the systematically broken 
and reconstructed undulating wall is examined as a funcuon 
of the spatial image that it energetically compresses, Borromini’s 
genius is so powerfully revealed that the creative impulse at 
S. Andrea seems labored and weak by comparison. 

It would be naive to postulate that good architecture should 
be positive in its every aspect, spatial, volumetric, and plastic 
and that the same high artistic quality should be recognizable 
in all parts of the building. Rather, to increase the impact of 
the space, volumetric and plastic values can be “sacrificed." 
deprived of independence. At St. Sophia, for example, the 
small spaces that border the great central area, which are en- 
closed by pierced interior walls and solid exterior walls, do not 
present a homogeneous, balanced, and independent image but 
seem, in themselves, incongruous and accidental. They arc, 
so to speak, “suppressed” spaces, a conscious negation, an 
arrhythmic polemic that lacks ^e consistency of the ambulatories 
of late Roman and early Christian baptisteries and central-plan 
churches, though it attempts to break the interplay between 
the cent^ void and the cavities that surround it ( pl . 400). 
The extraordinary expressive power of St, Sophia is due in 
large part to this renunciation of an independent artistic value 
for the surrounding spaces, which serve merely to qualify the 
depth of the pierced walls. In SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
Istanbul, where the equivalent spaces become more consistent, 
though still not autonomous, the image loses its tensions; and 
at S. Vitale in Ravenna, where the spatial suppression of the 
encircling void is expressed in ordered sequences, the resulting 
image is completely different. Similarly, not a single fa9ade 
of Le Corbusier’s chapel at Ronchamp is logically acceptable 
in its proportions, rhythms, equilibriums, or contrasts between 
solids and voids. The fa^des are, frankly, all quite ugly, un- 
finished, and apparently accidental. They are “suppressed” 
in favor of a compact and blocklike stereometric form that 
cannot be split into self-sufficient planes. 

The creations of artists from Anthemios of Tralles and 
Isidoros of Milctos to Borromini and Le Corbusier include 
parts that are not “poetic” in themaelvea but are essential to 
the whole. Just as the distinction between poetiy and non- 
poetry in Dante may prove academically useful wiriiout neces- 
sitating rejection of the cantos that are not pure lyric, so the* 
analysis of monuments reveals both prosaic passages that arc 
required for the economy of spatial expression and individually 
fine plastic passages that detract from the over-all architectural 
image. This fact is useful in clarifying the significance of so- 
called “vernacular architecture.” 

Modem history has centered its attention on anonj^ious 
architecture. To the aristocratic tendencies of the past it has 
opposed a democratizing impulse, which results not only from 
an awareness that a monument cannot be separated from its 
setting but also from an interest in building customs aiwl an 
understanding of particular locales and popular vocabularies 
of form. The vernacular architecture of California and Scot- 
land, the clusters of Spanish fishermen’s huts, the villages 
of Lucania and Apulia, and the cities of Africa have become 
the objects of intensive research (pls, 398, 399). What la the 
cause of thb interest ? Is it simply sociological or 
curiosity? or a decadent boredom with ofiicial . ^ ti . 
or a romantic preference for the primitive and exotic. Uti- 
doubtcdly this history of building, unlike the histo^ of arc i- 
lecture, is often merely a pretext for justifying one’s own way 
of life and one’s own associations, and only by some vt‘ie 
demagogic impulse can it be confused with the history of a ■ 
Any examination of “vernacular architecture” will 
uncover many anonymous buildings with real artistic va 
— farmhouses, shepherds’ huts, mountain cabins, and the ■ 
In such cases there is no problem of method, for these wo 
can be legitimately included within the history of 
by enlarging its scope and recalling Leonardo’s yg 

observation that “small dwellings put the intellect m 
while large ones distract it.” For all other constructions, 
ever, whether curious, grotesque, or as tngKMing w 


psychological 
architecture ? 
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rure we must hold fast to the separation between building 
architecture, between physical and artistic space, between 
*he product of the tool and the poetic creation; there is one 
Li^tion, however, and this again pertains to space. 

A distinguished statuary group is generally composed largely 
f artistically significant pieces; in an important cycle of frescoes 
least several passages arc the work of an outstanding painter; 
there is not a poem or novel in the history of literature that does 
not contain some inspired writing. In architecture, however, 
wc cannot make an analogous generalization. The Piazza dcl- 
I’Anfiteatro in Lucca would be a work of art no matter what 
type of structure surrounded it; the urban organism of Siena 
has in its totality a value quite independent of the individual 
buildings. Some extraordinary piazzas in Rome — the Piazza 
di Spagna and the Piazza Navona, for example — present so 
autonomous an image that it seems fortunate that the walb 
enclosing them are not masterpieces, that the piazzas have 
been able to escape domination by a great personality. The 
fayade of the Palazzo di Propaganda Fide on the Piazza di Spag^ 
IS so modest that it seems almost insipid in comparison with 
the trumpeting fa^nde that faces the little street; ^mini knew 
how to renounce hb ideas in favor of the piazza. In much 
the same way Borromini, on the Piazza Navona, inserted the 
facade of S. Agnese into a sequence of anonymous houses. 
It might still have proved too dominant if Bernini had not placed 
his central founuin off the axb of the church in a maaterful 
sccnographic maneuver that clearly rekbod the fountain to the 
totality of the piazza and not to the building (pls. 401-403). 

Some of the walled citiea of the Middle Ages — Montagnana 
is a good example — are authentic artbtic entities even if they 
contain few remarkable buildings. The old Florentine Lungami 
HFC works of art, as are the streets around Weatminater Abbey 
in London, the streets of Beacon Hill in Boston, and many 
other streets, squares and urban complexes located far from the 
centers of creative impulse. A modem hbtory that turns the 
experience of the city into an experience of architecture, or 
vice versa, should take them into account. It is not a question 
ot democratizing the hbtory of art by leveling the barriers 
l)i‘t\\(.ch prose and poetry but, again, of focusing attention on 
space and on the elements that enclose it. We should not say, 
however, that the Piazza dell’Anfiteatro in Lucoa, the Piazza 
di Spagna, or the streets of Martina Franca or of Noto are 
Inautiful despite the lack of outstanding buildings but rather 
because of their authentic conception of space, which gives 
personality to the interior void. 

The success of the Piazza S. Marco in Venice depends 
on a spatial reality formed by all the surrounding elements: 
the eclecticism of the facade of the basilica, the lack of definition 
or conclusion in the repetition of the module in the Procuratie 
^ccchie, the minor and mannerist tone of the Procuratie Nuove, 
and even the ugly Napoleonic wing. The architects* subordi- 
nation of their contributions to the space of the piazza was at 
least partly conscious, as illustrated by Scamozzi’s deebion to 
bwgo a plastic framing of the Procuratie Nuove and to use 
instead an almost imperceptible setback of the three orders 
«nd their trabeation in a very subtle rounding off in elevation 
the enclosed space. Although Bmgio Rossetti and Do- 
menico Fontana did not excel in designing buildings, their 
auditions to Ferrara and their replanning of Roman streets 
^I'dtT Sixtus V are richly inventive. They deserve greater 
^‘^cognition in the history of architecture thw they have re- 
c^'ived in the past. 

Lven though we admit the identity between city planning 
architecture, demonstrate the impossibility of separating 
vj from its environment, and recognize that the 

of a spatial image may be independent of the particular 
^^erit of Its plastic components, wc still cannot unconditionally 
80^^^ *• wt. Our judgment must be based on the way 

invades a solid, on the way it is enclosed by walb, a roof, 
arti bouaea and rows of trees, no matter how 

of containing elements may be. In a consbtent method 
the prose of building become an inseparable 
tept. poetry of apace, whether on the level of archi- 

ve or of city planning* 


Is such an explanation really a conclusion? Or does it, 
perhaps, create a hypothetical reality, a mythical personality 
of spaces? Has it not merely resurrected the old dubious 
categories ? The environment and city webs created by Hippo- 
damos of Miletos, Biagio Rossetti, Domenico Fontana, Georges 
Eugene Haussmann, and Raymond Unwin do not pose any 
problems of method; but who conceived the other spaces? 
Were they thought out systcmaticallv, or are they the product 
of accidental juxtaposition ? Can a phenomenon be considered 
a work of art if the creative personality m not known and carmot 
be postubted ? These questionu raise an even graver problem. 

The genesis of architectural works. The concept of the 
city as a work of art and the distinction between architecture 
and building leacl to one of the knottiest problems en<^ountered 
in any attempt to bring architectural hbtory up to date. It is 
well known that modem thought changed art history into 
a hbtory of personalities, that the monograph has largely re- 
placed die general artbtic or literary essay. Obviously, if thb 
approach is applied to architecture, its hbtory becomes simply 
a hbtory of architects. Architecture, as a thing apart, *• an 
abstraction, a myth. If it b considered real, it is given laws, 
evolutionary patterns, and a typology, which are, in fact, the 
roots of traditional history, ^e contemporary view would 
seem to state categorically that only architects can be the sub- 
ject of hbtory. 

Thb theoretical statement, however, eiicountera enormous 
difficulties when it b applied in criticism. Qualitatively they 
are p^haps not too different from the problems of attribution 
in painting and sculpture, but quantitatively they are so much 
more numerous and so much more involved that they seem 
insurmountable. For the present it is better to leave aside the 
problem of authorship in works that rose during an age of 
anonymous production or that were carried out over a long 
period of time and to limit the discussion to buildings since 
the Renaissance. Consideration of economic and technical 
factors must also be postponed, for they are frequently so 
overwhelming that one is tempted to attribute the work to the 
client or the builder rather thw to the architect. It is assumed, 
in brief, that the architect in each case acted with complete 
freedom. Even when the field is thus narrowed, few works 
can be exclusively identified with one man from conception 
to execution. 

Filippo Brunelleschi has been the subject of many studies, 
but what work is solely hb? Certainly not the dome of the 
Cathedral of Florence; not only has the original plan some- 
times been attributed to Arnolfo but the form was conditioned 
by the body of the church and the lantern was crudely executed 
after the death of the master. Nor can we give Brunelleschi 
the portico of the Ospedale degli Innocenti, for the conclusion 
of the rhythms of the arcades, which is the key to the entire 
composition, is entrusted to the weak motif of the lateral 
pilasters, which are obviously not his work. At Santo Spirito 
the failure to continue the theme of the side aisles across the 
interior facade destroyed the original centralized concept. The 
Pazzi Chapel lacks its projected triangular frontbpiece, and 
it b quite difficult to imagine the effect if it were substituted 
for the present loggia. It is pointless to dbeuss the Ro- 
tonda degli Angeli, a project known f^m drawings of Giulia- 
no da Sangallo, the unfinished Palazzo di Parte Guelfa, or 
the Pitti Palace, which was greatly altered in its proportions, 
masses, and spaces. Hence the reading of the works of even 
a well-studied artist like Brunelleschi demands such an effort 
of imagination and reconstruction that it frequently ends by 
excluding esthetic eryoyment (see Brunelleschi). 

Many paintings, frescoes, and statues that exbt only as 
fragments or as sketches can still be admired for what they arc. 
Even though the head of the Nike of Samothrace is missing, 
one does not stand grieving before the statue in the Louvre, 
but rather concentrates hb attention on the body, the wings, 
and the himation. Tiepolo’s sketch for the ceiling of the 
Scalzi is a finished work of art, quite apart from its function 
as a preparatory study. The "unfinbhed” work of Michelan- 
gelo b a definite mode of artistic expression. In architecture, 
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}n the other hand, one wonders whether the ruins of the Roman 
Forum, of cities such as Tell el *Ainama, and of palaces like 
those of Phaistos and Knossos would arouse a truly esthetic 
experience if they were freed of emotional or historical associa- 
tions. Do these remains actually provide an architectural expe- 
rience, or are they only the point of departure for coixjectures 
that are frequently quite arbitrary? Are the Roman imperial 
Eonims really 'legible*' when their appearance can barely be 
traced ? Thus the whole vast held of urban and architectural 
ruins raises a host of questions: Should artistic history include 
only what remains and can be experienced, or should it treat 
what is known or can be supposed to have existed in the past ? 

Is a hypothetical work of art still a work of art (pl. 404) ? 

Having touched on a precise personality like Brunelleschi 
and on the urban complexes of the ancient world, we may 
now consider the problems posed by a monument like the 
Basilica of St. Peter. It would be difficult indeed to suggest 
that this eia;ly Christian monument provides an esthetic ex- 
perience. Only a few fragments remain, and the reconstruction 
is concerned primarily with the typological theme. Do the 
projects of Bramante, Antonio da Sangallo, Peruzzi, and Raph- 
ael provide an architectural or spatial reality? This question 
is also pertinent to the relation between project and building 
that we shall soon discuss. Michelangelo, Giacomo della Porta, 
Carlo Mademo, and Bernini emerge as the m^jor protagonists 
in the present structure. The genius of Michelangelo seems 
so overpowering that the whole building could have been 
resolved in his mind; yet Porta’s elevation of the dome is par- 
tially responsible for Maderno’s unfortunate decision to lengthen 
one arm of the cross. In the modem history of architecture, 
or, rather, of architects^ who should receive credit for St. Peter’s ? 
If its various fean«0fi Are discussed separately in four or five 
monographs, what retiilW of the church ? If reduced to a group 
of "moments,” quite indefinite in themselves and quite difficult 
to reconstruct, would it still exist as an entity, or would it be- 
.come simply a series of disconnected statements, of partly 
realized dreams? 

Westminster Abbey is even more complex because the 
personalities that gave it form are less clear-cut. If the early 
church of 616 is separated from the Benedictine monastery 
of 960, the partial rebuilding of 1055-65, and the transformations 
of Henry III in 1245-69, and then the styles of the various 
sections are identified — the Norman, Romanesque, and Gothic, 
the Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, and Tudor, as 
well as the Renaissance contributions — by what means and 
on what basis can the building be revived ? How can it be 
restored as a visual entity when its various stylistic components 
have been so divorced and so neatly pigeonholed ? 

The “ideal” reply is obvious. The task of history is to 
document the contributions of the various artists who worked 
on St. Peter’s or Westminster Abbey; no other is legitimate. 
The monument does not exist in itself; its parts have value 
only as 90 many different works of art. In its critical application, 
however, this method encumbers the action of the historian. 
On the one hand, it can lead him to dissolve the vision of the 
monument into a number of separate impressions — one enters 
St. Peter’s: impression, the clumsy basilica of Mademo; one 
moves on: impression, the glory of Michelangelo; one arrives 
at the baldachino and papal chair: impression, Bernini’s triumphs. 
This, precisely, is the pure-visibility approach that was rejected 
above in the discussion of representational and architectural 
space. On the other hand, the modem historical method may 
result in a long, complicated, and tedious chronicle of projects, 
proposals, parts begun and then abandoned, execution that does 
not follow the project, and continual elaborations, large and 
small. When this task is completed, the architectural historian 
is exhausted. Although he may think he has fulfilled his 
obligation, he has not even begun to carry out his responsibility 
to evaluate, nor has he attempted to reintegrate the monument. 
After reading the weighty and learned volumes on St. Peter’s 
and Westminster Abbey, one is tempted to invite the patient 
collector to come visit and ei^oy the monument. 

The same problem is posed even for simpler architectural 
organisms such as Sta Croce in Gerusalemme in Rome. When 


Gregorio Gregorini, with Borromini-inspired fervor, began 
work on it, he did not have the courage to demolish the old 
apse with its broad Early Christian accents. As a result the 
18th-century theme is rudely interrupted. Does the church 
exist as a unified fact? Or should it be divided into ttvo 
extraneous images that can be assigned to widely sqMuited 
chapters of architectural history? Perhaps ideally the church 
can be considered a unity, since Gregorini accepted the data 
of the early Christian church and translated them into 18th-cen- 
tury terminology. But to bypass the obstacle with a dialectical 
expedient so little suitable or convincing hardly seems a latii. 
factory solution. 

In modem architecture the difficulties of assigning author- 
ship are not overcome but rather undencored. Why is it that 
many architeett produce three or four truly superior works 
and a score of mediocre ones? Painters, writers, musicians 
have happy moments of creativity together with darker periods. 
With architects, however, it is not so much a question of non- 
productive phases as of extrinsic conditions that do not permit 
them to work. For ten years Wright, Lie Corbusier, Gropius, 
and Mies van der Rohe failed to construct a single important 
building. Had they exhausted their creative resources? No, 
they were unable to find a commission either because of an 
economic crisis or because of a wave of academic reaction 
against them. In some cases an architect refuses to recognize 
a building as his own because the execution has been so poor 
that it vitiates the artistic validity of the work. In the present 
as in the past, written documents that attribute a building 
to one architect or another are only relative proof of author- 
ship, though the researcher tends to trust them implicitly. 
The architect is paid even when his work has not been adequately 
carried out; the salary he receives pariafaw to the prefect or 
to technical direction and doaa not alwayi prove that the work 
is solely his. 

Along with these questions on the relative importance of 
the creative personality in the genesis of architectural work 
— questions which are at the center of the entire critical 
problem — there is the conflict between architectursl and 
artistic history. The polemic that took place in 1938 between 
Gustavo Giovannoni, the last heir of the positivist tradition, 
and Adolfo Venturi is perhaps the clearest expression of this 
problem. In reviewing the first of the three volumes on 
16th-century architecture in Venturi’s celebrated Stona del- 
VArte, Giovannoni defined the author's method as “dangerous 
and fallacious,” for the following reasons, (i) The system of 
biographies is not suited to the history of architecture, since 
architecture is largely a matter of the evolution of types and 
technical procedures. (2) A lack of interest in the methods of 
construction and administration and in a study of the build- 
ing organism result in an architecture seen only as surfaces. 
(3) A structure is a positive work that requires a positive exegesis, 
not one based on visual observation. (4) Analysis of the dcttils 
of a building as a means of identifying the architect is of little 
value, because the details arc frequently entrusted to craftsmen. 
Giovannoni concluded, “The development of a work of srchi- 
tecture, with its multiple concerns of space and time, vicissi- 
tudes and influences, technical and financial organization as 
well as artistic organization, differs from the unified and per- 
sonal procedure involved in painting or aculpture.” 

To this accusation, Venturi reacted quiddy and vigorous y- 
(i) “The history of morphological types is a history ™ ^ 

stractions. . . . Under the cloak of science, it has ^ 
a history of fantasies. The historians of painting and . 1 
know this full well. When they make use of 
typology, they never confuse it with historical reality. 
tectural historians, however, have always been • ^ 

their colleagues, because they have confused construction 
architecture, practice with art.” (2) “Technied aiw 
ministrative method is certainly a part of history, but 
nomic, not artistic, history. Giovannoni asserts that by 
cemtng myself with the economic history of the 
1 'fail to understand the monument.’ I reply my uno 
standing is clear and his is confused. Confusion 
to truth.” (3) “Giovannoni maintaina ffiat I lads a P*** 
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hod in the study of a positive work.’ This statement has 
ocrhaps no meaning at all — in any case it is not positive — 
^nlesB he wishes to exclude from the study of architecture those 
\ical characteristics that cannot be measured with a square 
* d compass.” (4) ”Why must intuition act only on the en- 
Minble and not on the details? Why should intuition serve 
only for complex reality? In what does the complexity of 
architecture inhere? In its 'collective’ character. Its author- 
ship, Giovannoni claimed, 'begins with the client and con- 
tinue in the person of the administrators and contractors, 
who in many cases overshadow the architect, in the artisans 
and the humble masons, marble carvers, and carpenters, each 
of whom brings his own personality to the rising building.’ 
Let us place a flower on the tomb of the poor massacred architect. 
Then let us make a heroic effort to believe that such a production 
ill a work of art. Who can say that the architects of the Ren- 
aissance paid no attention to details? They were not con- 
tractors, and if they were, were they not artists ? When they 
were artists, they followed their dream to the last finishing 
touch. The arc^tect gave drawings, profiles, sections, wax, 
and wooden models to his stonecutters so that they would 
not be copying machines but an extension of his own arm.” 

To this Giovannoni replied in a vague and rhetorical manner: 
“Typology ... is not an abstraction but the direct expression 
of the life and culture of a period; . . . technique in archi- 
tecture is inseparably bound to this expression Archi- 

tectural thought is both technique and art; it is created by 
a unique energy that cannot be divided .... I believe that in 
establishing the method to be followed in the history of archi* 
lecture, we should place the following principles first. (1) We 
should consider the combination in one work of the expresaiotl 
of plan, section, and constructive studies; technique and irt; 
the organism and ita extet i pr igipenance. (2) We ahould tue 
the comparative study of aedditiei^inil detilb more as a means 
of determining a school than as a means of assigning an author. 
We can arrive at more precise conclusions when drawings pro- 
vide their sure testimony. (3) We should consider the intuitive 
vision of the whole as a hypothesis until solid principles have 
been established for bringing together the many threads pro- 
vided by documentation and by technical, stylistic, and mor- 
phological examination. (4) We should base research on a 
typology of buildings and on theories and schemes of pro- 
portion, which have always been the characteristic and fun- 
damental laws of any architectural period, progressing from 
the single work to that of a generation, to the constructive and 
artistic thought of a thematic area, and finally to the feelings 
of the race.” 

It is not possible to conceive of more diametrically opposed 
critical views than the two just cited. Venturi wished to re- 
discover the personality of the artist. Giovannoni’s aim was 
to move from the individual work to the "feelings of the race.” 
Venturi advocated the merging of artistic and architectural 
history, and Giovannoni clung to methods characteristic of 
»<)th-century archaeology. Despite his reactionary esthetic 
convictions, Giovannoni favored, at least implicitly, the legitimate 
establishment of a more organic study of the building structure 
*“the themes of planning and distribution, the concept of 
volumes, the spatial organization. His fault lay in failing to 
relate these studies to the artistic personality and the individual 
^ork and in denying the value of such an approach. 

Later develt^menta in critical thought have confirmed 
enturi*8 reasoning without analytically opposing Giovannoni’a 
^ewnceptiona, wdiich arc those of the positivist and categorical 
l^dition. As a result they still persist in a large area of archi- 
tectural history. It ia not enough to postulate that the artistic 
personality can be found or aaaumed in every monument. 

would be to run the riric of writing an unacceptable 
.^^^t^hon to general esthetics in which the specific problems 

architectural history would be out of place. It would mean, 
1 the acceptance of an incongruous and methodo- 

Riwlly eclectic history of architecture, a mdlange of economics, 

*)|)jqucs, typology, and art criticism. 

^^^6oni involved in tracing the genesis of architectural 
>nake it neceaaary. to analyse the lotions between prqj- 


ect and construction, between design and architecture — themes 
that we have already encountered in sketching the problems 
of St. Peter’s and Westminster Abbey and that represent the 
outstanding difficulties in historical method. We must discredit 
the commonplaces of economics, technique, and typology, 
which Giovannoni considered the true movers in architectural 
activity. Once the field has been cleared of theae misconceptiona, 
we shall be able to distinguish the artistic personality under 
all the theories that have tried to hide or suffocate it. 

Prqje^ execution. The separation between conception 
and mlization is greater in architecture than in any other art. 
A painting that was not executed by the artist who conceived 
it could never be a work of art. Even when the master prepares 
the sketch and ‘leaves the execution to hia students, it ia die 
sketch, not the painting, that is the work of art. A sculptor 
could make a hundred preparatory drawings fdr a statue, but 
it would be incredible if he were content to leave the modeling 
to someone else. It would be even more absurd to propose 
that a poet ahould let others compose his verses. A work of 
art exists only when it is expressed, and it is expressed in :|iie 
execution, in the process that extends from the first fraigmentiry 
concept to the last brush stroke, the last blow of the chisel, 
the correction of the last line, the final note of the symphony. 
In architecture, however, the artist is rarely responsible for 
the entire work. If we were compelled to reject all the build- 
ings in which the direct and continuous presence of the same 
personality cannot be documented, we should be left with few 
monuments. Any historian who has attempted to apply the 
traditional criteria to this problem of relation between project 
and execution has found himself extremely limited. 

In Beyond Architecture^ Arthur Kingsley Porter acknowl- 
edged the fascination of the ruins of the Roman Forum but 
denied their artistic value, arguing that grandiose organization 
and powerful constructional techniques are not enough to 
redeem works in which one recognizes a sharp cleavage between 
the organism and its decoration. In his essay Leon Battista 
Alberti: Nonartist, Julius von Schlosser accused the noted 
humanist of creating drawing-board architecture and entrusting 
his plans to builders — discussing the details with them by 
letter but not taking a personal interest in the actual construction 
(see ALBEPTi). The theses of Schlosser and Porter were con- 
sidered scandalous and shiicking, but no one has yet explained 
either how a building can be considered a work of art when 
successive layers have been imposed on the original structure, 
frequently at widely spaced intervals, or how a man can be 
called an architect when he docs not model his spaces, his 
volumes, and his details but is content to imagine or describe 
them. If such a person is really an artist, he is psychologically 
quite different from the other artists — the painters, sculptors, 
musicians, poets, and directors — in whom the impulse to 
make, to create by doing, is innate. 

Our experience with modem architecture docs not help us 
understand this mysterious kind of artist, for contempon^ 
architecture is much more mechanized than that of antiquity 
or the Renaissance. The relation between project and cx^ution 
has become more rigidly schematic with industrialization. 
Construction is gradually becoming simply a matter of assem- 
bling prefabricated parts, planned down to the last nail and the 
amallcst detail in the working drawings and specifications. With 
no variations allowed in the execution, the architect's sphere 
of action is reduced to the project. In 1895, T. G. Jackson, 
one of the leading scholars in the history of the architect, wjm 
already referring to the modem architect’s office "with ita 
draftsmen and drawing-boards, its clerks and office-boy, and 
its principal sitting in a comfortable chair, in a broadcloffi cMt 
interviewing those whom it is the fashion to call his cli(iihts 
— a title more suggestive of law than art. . . In contrast 
he described "the medieval architect, with his tools in his hand, 
among his workmen, in the building yard or on the scaffold- 
ing in his shirt sleeves ... not in professional costume. . . , 
and setting out his work on the ground, on the paved atones 
or the rough timber, and not on paper at a distance of perhaps 
hundreds of miles from the scene of action.” 
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The difficult conditions of construction in modem times 
may seem to suggest that architecture today is restricted to 
the project and that the building is only the mechanical extension 
of the plan. This is quite true in most cases, but the works 
that result have nothing to do with architecture as an art. They 
are the natural product of a professionalism restricted to imagin- 
ing spaces and volumes statically without actually modeling 
or creating them. The few truly authentic contemporary 
architects have become so by struggling against this profes- 
sionalism, by renouncing success for years, and by discovering 
at their own expense and with extreme sacrifice the secret of 
the transition from project to construction. It is enough to 
read Wright’s autobiography to understand how his genius 
matured slowly on the job through long days and often nights 
of building, undoing, and experimenting during the construction. 
Peter Behrens and Walter Gropius carried their studies to the 
building, accepting the machine only on condition that it 
humanize thr product and using it to invent new industrial 
procedure. Mies van der Rohe took five years to build a house 
near Chicago — a crystalline prism suspended over a * ‘pre- 
fabricated” structure that to the inexpert eye would appear 
to stem from a very elementary idea. The buildings of Le 
Corbusier, rationalist architect par excellence, seem to be the 
result of an inevitable mathematical vision, which is absolutely 
inelastic even in the most typically “purist” works, such as the 
Savoye House at Poissy and the Swiss Pavilion at the University 
of Paris; yet he contimuUy reelaborates the project during 
the course of the execution. The chapel at Ronchamp, for 
exanoplsj cannot be defined graphically, as shown by the differ- 
ence httween tht project and the finished work. 

The coaduami to be drawn from contemporary experience 
is also valid for the past: there are only a few true af^tects, 
and even some of their works fall short of art because they 
did not supervise the execution. Architecture is not completed 
in the project, which, as we have seen, only documents the 
interpretation of the building content. It is unthinkable that 
one artist could adequately execute another’s plan, for no matter 
how exact the drawings, no architectural work has ever had 
a copy of equal value. The transition between project and 
realization does not admit a rupture; the creative image cannot 
be duplicated. 

I'hc fact that works of art are rare in every age and every 
country should not surprise those who observe contemporary 
production. What percentage of the thousands of buildings 
constructed during a year throughout the world have an absolute 
value? Is there any reason to suppose that the percentage 
was higher in the past? I'he monuments that have endured 
over the years were not chosen by a jury of critics; many 
splendid buildings have been destroyed, and innumerable artisti- 
cally insignificant structures remain. In the first half of the 
zoth century the Victor Emmanuel monument in Rome was 
preserve^J, but the German Pavilion at the Barceloiia Exposition 
of 1929, a milestone in the history of modem architecture, was 
tom down; the Palace of the LfCague of Nations in Geneva was 
constructed, and Le Corbusier was denied the right to realize 
his own splendid plan. Today, as always, economic, practical, 
symbolic, religious, and political reasons, not artistic value, 
determine the selection of buildings. Architectural history 
cannot use one set of critical criteria for the present and another 
for the past; it must learn to sift out the rare works of art from 
the complex of building construction that may be significant 
for a civilization or a culture but that is not genuinely creative. 
Fascination with ruins, interest in historical texts, the impressions 
of an environment may Jead to natural and legitimate emotions 
that have nothing to do with critical evaluation. Many monu- 
ments are precious and irreplaceable documents for history, but 
not for the history of art. All works that do not provide a real 
experience of spatial voids and volumes, including projects and 
ideal reconstructions of monuments, are fantasies and sup- 
positions, not architectural expressions* 

The significance of the project in the creative process of 
architecture has been widely argued. Among those who support 
a thesis in opposition to the one expressed here it is enough 
to cite Vincenzo Scamozzi and, among the modems, Luigi 


Grassi. In his Idia deWArchiUttura Universale (1615) Scamozzi 
defined the relations between conception, project, and execution 
with a clarity not found in Vitruvius or Alberti or in his im- 
mediate predecessors — Serlio, Vignola, Palladio, Lomazzo, and 
Zuccaro. Immersed as he was in the complete rationalism of 
the Academy of Vicenza, he defined the building as “a scientific 
conception in the mind of the architect.” It is an interior 
image. The project as designed is nothing more than a means 
by which the architect communicates his own “invention" 
to others. As for the execution, it concerns the master builders, 
the “imitators” of the project. In Scamozzi’s view architecture 
ceases to be a creative process, which exists in time, but becomes 
the intellectual solution of a theorem: “It has its own suit 
and indubitable demonstrations; for this reason it can bi- 
demonstrated and taught.” It is natural that such a scientific 
interpretation of architecture should place the greatest value on 
the project. In fact the logical aspect of composition is re- 
solved here and need not be prolonged in the tangible form 
of the building. According to this concept it would be absurd 
to judge an architect on the basis of buildings constructed 
by the “imitators” of his project, because the building is onlv 
a debilitated and frequently unfaithful translation of the in- 
terior invention, which is fully expressed in the drawintts. 

Scamozzi the artist paid the price of his doctrine; his palaces 
and villas are the products of an extraordinary reflective in- 
telligence, but almost all are arid, intellectual, devoid of wannth 
and humanity. 

In his Sloria del Disegno (1947) Luigi Grassi refuted the 
distinction between Arehitekturaeichnung and BildhauerMeichnung 
advanced by Linfert, Keller, Heydenreich, and Gradmann. 
He also questioned the validity of the distinction between 
drawings conceived for architectiual works and those intended 
primarily for stage settings. In opposition to Carl Linfert, 
he argued that such distinctions and classifications may have 
documentary value, prior to the esthetic judgment of the archi- 
tectural work, but that it is the work itself, particularly as the 
expressive image or revelation of the creative penonslity, which 
interests the art critic. The project “represents and involve*, 
so to speak, the entirety of its author’s personality. In reality 
the project is ‘pure architecture,’ a spatial individualization — 
In this sense, it can be considered as the completed work of 
art, in which the architect has already said everything; more- 
over, the phenomenon of architectural creation, in so far a* 
it is a theoretical problem of esthetics, is totally fulfilled in 
and through the project.” This thesis is unacceptable. Any value 
it has is on the theoretical side — for “pure” architecture un- 
contaminated by construction or use, for the idea or spatial 
“individualization” divorced from any concrete or dynamic 
experience of space, for the potential “quid,” but not for the 
declaredly empirical and vulgar actuality of architecture. 

From the historical point of view, however, the project 
is not architecture. It has been likened to a succession of 
musical notes that indicate a melodic, contrapuntal, or sym- 
phonic motif but that require instrumental execution if they 
are to be translated into sound. Actually an architectural 
project is somewhat less than this. The poor execution of 
a passage of music leaves intact the possibility of a better one 
by more skillful performers. The transformation of a botcheo 
building into a significant work, however, requires not simply 
better qualified builders, but a new ar^tect. Project* sm 
neither beautiful nor ugly in themselves, in so far as they neither 
exclude nor guarantee a positive architectural result. In the 
hands of a true architect a badly organized and apparently 
mediocre project can become a work of art; by the tame token 
there is not a single project conceived by a gem^, n 
“intention” of Brunelleschi, Michelangelo, Borromini, or , 
that could have resulted in a poetic image without the assiduous 
presence of the author. In architeirture, as in poetry, there 
are no distinct creative phases, no Aristotelian cleavage betwee 
form and matter, thought and act, author and executor. 1 
separation does occur, architecture it oongiwomiied or los • 

Design and architecture. Our insistenoe that 
expression is completed only when the work is resli*®® “ 
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not imply that projects, and particularly autograph drawings, 
are not important for the understanding of monuments. Quite 
the contrary, if the artistic action is no longer considered stati- 
cally, then the task of the critic does not consist simply in de- 
scribing the emotions and thoughts aroused by his vision of 
the buildings but rather in identifying the creative process 
that Jeads from the first thought fixed in a sketch to the major 
proj^t to the plans of execution to the constructed building. 
Every sraplii<! elaboration of the original concept, even the 
hastiest shop sketch of a detail, is useful to this end. The harsh 
contrast between the Procuratie Nuove of Venice and the 
side of Sansovino's library cannot be understood without an 
examination of Scamozzi's various proposals and weak tran- 
sitions. The drawings of Carlo Rainaldi's projects are indispen- 
sable m indicating how he was able to define the spatial enclosure 
of S. Maria in Campitelli (pl. 405). Borromini's sketches for 
S. Carlino and S. Agnese in the Piazza Navona and Wright's 
for Falling Water explain the genesis of an inspiration. 

I'he problem of original architectural drawings is not, 
however, quite the same as the problem of projects. Michel- 
angelo's sketches for the facade of S. Lorenzo, Juvara's for 
the Campidoglio, autograph drawings by Mies van der Rohe 
or Alvar Aalto have an entirely different value from the geo- 
metric designs for the plan, perspective, or sections of a build- 
ing. Project drawings are generally assigned to a draftsman 
and are hence anonymous, but the freehand sketches of the 
master are finished works of art. In this sense there is no 
difference between a preparatory study for a fresco, the first 
sketch for a statue, and the "motif" of a building. An artist’s 
drawing is valid in itself, not just aa a prefiguration of the final 
work and even lesa aa the "poetry of the unfiniahed." The 
value of an architectural sketi^ la independent of that of ^e 
building which may be derived firom it and which may con- 
stitute another, wholly distinct vitwit art. This it proved 
by the fact that the sketch is liberated from the restrictions 
of scale, of proportions relsted to man, of physical and spatial 
dimensions (PLS. 406-408). Eric Mendelsohn made his draw- 
ings on a few square inches of paper, but they remain artisti- 
cally expressive even when enlarged a hundred times. They 
arc fascinating architectural fantasies, but not architecture. 
Tlicre are, however, no sketches for his greatest masterpieces 
of building, the Schocken Department Store in Chemnitz of 
192S and the Columbus House in Berlin in 1931; for these 
there are only cold linear studies. Mendelsohn knew how to 
distinguish the evocative value of a sketch from that of a build- 
ing; he knew that an apparently slight sketch could give rise 
to a splendid work and that a more impressive drawing might 
not. He knew as well that the transition from a graphic note 
to the project and from the project to the execution is any- 
thing but mechanical and, moreover, that each step implies 
qualitatively different problems. Too many modem buildings, 
based on brilliant sketches or seemingly original projects, arc 
nonetheless insipid, betraying the abstract and graphic character 
nf the design or the equally abstract character of the model. 

seem, in fact, to be merely enlarged sketches or models. 
1 hr authors of such buildings are not architects. They have 
not known the experience of creating spaces, of realizing the 
lorm in concrete materials, but have stopped at a phase of the 
Work comparable to the plot of a novel or the script of a film, 
that is, a phaae of "virtual" values that may never be realized 
architecture. 


Architectural drawings, then, interest the historian in tiirce 
'^ays; (]) if ^ preparatory studies for buildings 


that 


are actually constructed, they document a step in the 


creative process; (a) if they are artistically successful, they 
ctong to the history of art, but not apecifically to the history 
^ architecture, in so lu* as they are finished images and not 
prefiguratiema or aubatitutea; (3) if they are by master 
fchitects who have repeatedly demonstrated their ability to 
complete coherence from the suggestion to the 
ual building, they indicate a biographical event, an intention, 
chance. 

with^ architectural drawings that have been confuted 

^chitectute. Similar reaseming hat been applied to the 


painted architecture of frescoes and panels (pl. 409); to the 
architectural visions of a genius like Piranesi; to such amazing 
perspectives and elevations of monuments as those of Specchi 
or Letarouilly; and even to certain exceptional "critical inter- 
pretations" of an environment, such as those of Canaletto, Guardi, 
De Pisis, or Kokoschka for Venice (pl. 410). They arc not 
documents, or even surrogates, of architecture. No project, 
not even his own, is perfect for an architect, for he always wishes 
to change it, at least in some detail, during the construction; 
nor is any building completely suited to the function that it 
must assume in a perspective drawing or painting. Artists of 
the so-called “Pompeian Style IV," however, turned building 
elements to decorative use in their ornamental fantasies; in 
his static representations, Specchi made his monuments more 
fully visible by enlarging the piazzas and streets before them; 
Piranesi reduced the proportions of the human figure so that 
the scale of the baths, the ruins, and the prisons would seem 
larger and more frightening, Kokrischka exploded Longhena's 
volutes into an expressionistic sky over the lagoons. Such 
works arc frequently useful in indicating the "criticism" of 
a building implicit in the artist’s modification of a relation 
or a detail to suit his own taste; but they cannot be identified 
with architecture, because they do not provide a dynamic 
spatial experience. The frequently recurring attempt to draw 
plans and sections of supposed buildings from "painted archi- 
tecture" is an amusement that has never led to the discovery 
of an authentic architectural work. Similuirly, the best possible 
photograph of a monument, though it may be a masterpiece 
in its own right, is not a substitute for the architectural work 
itself. Architecture triumphs not when it is merely prefigured 
in sketches or projects and not when it is represented in other 
works of art, but when it exists itself, in the reality of its apacea. 

Economic restfictions. The relation between project and 
building leads directly to the problem of content in archi- 
tecture. Why does every client insist on seeing sketches and 
diagrams ? \^y is history marked by competitions for public 
and private buildings? Clearly they are intended to establish 
an economic and organizational program for the construction 
and not to assure its expressive value. Anyone who desires 
a work of art does not establish a contest and choose tlie best 
project; he begins by choosing the best architect. If the Tcatro 
Olimpico in Vicenza had been opened to competition, Palladio's 
scheme, which was anachronistic in comparison with the new 
theater designs of the 16th century, would probably have failed, 
in developing the first practical, rather than artistic, repre- 
sentation of the building, a project is a necessary instrument. 
At this point wc encounter the problem of economic restrictions 
on architecture and the related issue of the architect’s artistic 
freedom. 

Writers and critics who have accepted the distinction be- 
tween "free" and "not-free" arts have naturally classified 
architecture with the latter. When they have attempted to 
rescue its dignity from association with practical uses, they 
could only conclude that architecture as a creative activity is 
limited to a few nonutilitarian and symbolic objects — obelisks, 
commemorative monuments, temporary constructions, and par- 
ticularly ornate temples. Truly "free" architecture, they would 
argue, and hence the only artistically legitimate architecture, 
is painted or designed, or, in brief, separated from function 
and technique. It is easy to see how such prejudices have 
influenced the history of architecture. A search for nonutilitarian 
parts led immediately to fa9ades and decoration, which were 
considered "free" architecture developed almost entirely by 
the inspiration of the author, rather than to interiors, which 
seemed to be conditioned by use. It is not surprising, thm- 
fore, that critical attention concentrated on the plastic chsfoc- 
teristics of architecture and not on the spaces. 

Leon Battista Alberti classified buildings into those which 
"perform s function," those which "serve the organization 
of the city," and those "devoted to the beauty of temples." A 
different, yet similar, division is represented by Hegel’s categories 
of "cla^c,” "romantic," and "symbolic" architecture, and basi- 
cally the same distinction is expressed in the Crooean terms 
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‘*pro8c/’ ‘^literature/’ and Vpoetry/’ which Roberto Pane hat 
to tuccettfully adapted to the field of architectuxe. At 
thown in the tot part of thit ettay, architectural poetry diitoa 
from proae not becaute it repretenta an official building program 
— benute it will aerve at a temple or mention — but becaute 
it it the product of a creative apirit. Architectural proae — which, 
at we have teen, hat a function in the environment of apatial 
poetry — it not auch becaute it derivea from programs re- 
stricted by practical functions or financial limitations but be- 
cause it it not inspired by an artistic personality. The problem, 
however, merits deeper consideration. 

In the past at at present, the activity of “building” hat 
rarely produced anything but prose. It is initiated by economic 
considerations and the necessity of housing the various functions 
of man, a requirement that hat nothing in common with artistic 
impulses. It should be added that beauty in architecture can 
rarely be translated into economic terms. A public building 
does not acquire greater monetary value because it is recognized 
at a work at art. If anything, this diminishes its value in that 
it can no longer be altered to suit changing practical needs. 
There is no market for architectural masterpieces; there is 
no cause-and-effect relation between artistic and monetary 
worth. Buildings are sold at so much per square or cubic foot; 
their value does not change because of the reputation of the 
architect, even if he is a genius. This situation has no parallel 
in the other arts, where recognized expressive value and mon- 
etary worth are almost always correlated. 

A writer, a composer, or a painter may produce an artistic 
work because of tome inner impulse. At wont, the writer may 
not find a pubUthar, the composer may be refused by orchestral 
directon, ffie pifater may look in vain for a gallery; but the 
novel, the mustotaomposition, the painting are at least finished 
works that can await recognition. The architect, however, is 
in the position of a novelist who requires a publisher not just 
to ensure the printing of his book but to enable him to write it. 
In other words, the architect depends on the client and the 
builder not only for the mechanical execution of an accepted 
project, as the novelist depends on the publisher, but for an 
opportunity to work out his image, to make it concrete in space 
and time. For this reason, the architect’s profession is eclectic. 
It is not enough for him to understand the world in order to 
represent it; he himself must become involved in economics 
and construction. He must find a client so that he can realize 
his work. He must sell before he produces. 

The creative act of the architect is so bound to the under- 
standing of the client and to the honesty of the builder that 
Wright spoke of architecture as a triangle composed of these 
three requirements. If one side is missing, architecture de- 
generates into building. The client supplies the “content,” 
in a manner of speaking, which the architect elaborates, forms, 
and nnakes personal. The quality of the content, of course, 
implies a^greater or lesser stimulus to his inspiration. A century 
ago an architect would have sneered at building simple houses; 
today he would refuse to consider an equestrian monument. 

Once he has interpreted and assimilated the building program, 
he should be permitted to develop it at will. If the client inter- 
venes, arbitrarily transforms the project, alters the spaces, 
volumes, or materials, he acts in the same way as a movie 
producer who tacks a happy ending on the script of a tragedy. 
It is not necessary to illustrate the ways in which the builder 
can ruin a work of architecture, since the subject has already 
been examined in the discussion of the project and execution. 

The fact that the client-architect-builder triangle is rarely 
closed explains why so fejv architects have consistently produced 
significant works. The personality of the architect, though 
indispensable for the creation of a work of art, is not enough 
to guarantee it; at the very least, a client is needed as well. 
It is clear, however, that the client seldom chooses an architect 
on the basis of a purely artistic evaluation. Louis H. Sullivan 
was generally regard as a genius, but as an impractical genius, 
professionally imjffieiem, and socially captious; as a result he 
died in poveity* In order to inspire faith in the client, the 
architect moil oietcise an authority that does not derive from 
his creative abilities but rather from his proficiency in solving 
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problems having to do with the economics or the function 
of a building. He must transpose himself into another field 
in order to produce artistically in his own. Otherwise he cannot 
be an architect, even if he has the potentiality* The idealistic 
observation that none of the arts is “free” k undoubtedly quite 
exact. A drama cannot last for to hours; a fresco or altatpiece 
is bound by determined dimensions, lighting conditions, and 
the requirements of portraiture and function. There is, howevtr 
a difference of degr^. Every art activity is economically con- 
ditioned in one way or another, but none so much as srchitectUK. 

The definitions of architecture quoted at the beginning 
of this essay show that the besuty-use dilemma has perplexed 
architectural theorists from the very earliest times. The oppo». 
ing views appear in the literature with the regularity of • swing- 
ing pendulum; the aristocratic attempt to free architectun 
from economic considerations and limit it to commemorative 
monuments and other “useless” buildings has been quickly 
followed by the argument that architectural beauty it mechsni- 
cally derived from the fulfillment of practical aims. In modem 
times the separation between architecture and the other visual 
arts has become even greater. While the other arts have been 
progressively moving away from the commissioned work, archi- 
tecture has had to respond to the moat constricting economic 
necessities. The ideal of comfort and convenience has imposed 
even further restrictions. In Renaissance paUu:e8 the pro- 
portion of windows on the fa9ade was preserved even though 
this made it necessary to construct a short flight of stsiri m 
a room to give access to them. In the iqth century an entire 
floor in a royal palace could be constructed without windows 
in order to give greater dignity to the cornice. If an architect 
of today were to resort to such expedients, if he were to allow 
form to dominate use, he would be oonaidered a madman. 
Life prevails over symbolism, repteaentation, “monumentdity.” 
For the old-fashioned fomiiliiti, the obvious conclusion is 
that architecture as an art k firikhed, that nothing remains 
but building and prose. Just as the hkte^ of literature excludes 
the writers of daily scandal sheets, they would reason, the 
history of architecture should exclude all buildings conceived 
solely for use; since there are so many today, the centuries-old 
book of architecture is closed. 

This pessimistic and almost paradoxical thesis can be re- 
futed in several ways. The most customary is to demonstrate 
that a purely useful object docs not exist, since beauty caii 
be found in a machine, a motor, or an industrial structure. 
The whole of human production involves a tacit acceptance of 
“design.” Another argument consists in pointing out “useless’' 
elements in the most utilitarian and rationalktic architecture. 
For example, even in Lc Corbusier’s “machines for living ’ 
the “play in light” of some of the undukting walk corresponds 
to a purely formal impulse. A third argument k that the modem 
concept of building economy, particularly the insistence on 
comfort, includes a strong psychological component and thst 
functionalism must be inteipreted not only in mechanical and 
biological terms but also in human terms. In thk frame of 
reference the architect has such a broad choice that he can 
almost be considered free. 

It is, however, the concept of space that offers the most 
direct reply to the beauty-use dilemma in architecture. Is it 
possible to conceive of a useless space — to think of a house, 
a school, or a temple except in terms of a humanity that will 
enjoy it, inhabit it, and give it life ? Anyone who prefers a 
deserted acropolis, a cathedral without worshipers, a movie 
house without an audience, or a perennially deserted square 
k affected by a morbid complex. An armchair that does not 
presuppose the function of providing a seat k a “useless ma- 
chine,” a fleeting diversion, psychologically symptomatic but 
artktically insignificant. One poet may be judged greater than 
another because hk human experience and hk system of vtluw 
are more profound. In architecture, too, the great artirt » 
above all a great man, one who represents the world, 
and life in hk creation of space. If hk own life k 
economic concerns, the space he creates will be merely 
If he draws from life a message or a dream, hk wcwk wiU ^ 
both uaefril and expressive. 
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It has already been observed that the professional architect 
^trusts the critic who studies his work from the abstract- 
fiffursl point of view. Between the critic’s approach and his 
^ experience he finds an unbridgeable gap, for only rarely 
does the historian concentrate on space aiid thus on arohi- 
content and the transitions through which it is rep- 
reseisv^d. The photographs of significant buildings r^ro- 
duced in books favor a taste for architecture as ap inanimate 
object, a portion of static and isolated space, as a box placed 
on a void, isctog any content, significance, or human ihvolve- 
ment, as s memory, a romantic nostalgia for a lost world, not 
as the '"empty alive” of the highly civilized Japanese, but only 
as emptiness, a negation. In this schizophrenic view of archi- 
tecture modem utiUtarianism understandably leads to boredom, 
and only the past succeeds in arousing emotion. Once the 
balance, the exchange, the sympathy between the individual 
and society are broken, the artist speaks only to himself, and 
the critic communicates only with inanimate objects. Archi- 
tecture is like music in this respect — in order to live, it must 
be interpreted. Taste changes, and so does the interpretation. 
A building is used, etyoyed, and vitalized in many different 
ways over the centuries. It can be used functionally, psychologi- 
cally, or spiritually — as a house^ a museum, or a memento — 
but if it ceases to be useful, it is abandoned and tom down. 
It must be conceded, however, that even today the useful 
does not unconditiofudly dominate building activity, that it 
leaves a certain right of access to beauty and art. The problem 
for the critic is to encompass the entire historical panorama of 
architecture, from the cave to contemporary structures, by 
reinterpreting it on the basis of use, of society as a whole, or 
-- to put it briefly — on the basis of space, where form and 


content meet. 

The traditional concept of architecture as an object, as 
a plastic, empty box, has been vigorously opposed by modem 
critics and architects. Le Corbusier asserted that "the plan 
18 the generator of architecture.*' What is the plan ? A projection 
of human functions. Scholars slowly agreed, and current books 
in the field include at least some plans of the buildings illustrated, 
together with some comment. The notes, however, are often 
merely extrinsic and factual, wholly separated from their critical 
context. The mechanical addition of discussions of the plan 
to those of the facade does not yield architectural reality but 
only two abstractions. One is functional in the most material 
sense of the word, and the other formalist. The symbiosis, 
tlic integrating spark, does not occur. It is provided only 
by the indivisible space in horizontal and vertical projections, 
m perspectives, isometric drawings from above and below, and 
cannot be repreaented by photographa or even by moving 
pictures. The inability to represent space by conventional 
means is perhaps the basic cause for the widespread indifference 
to the original experience of architecture. 

In view of the preceding considerations, the problem of 
economic limitations takes on an entirely different significance 
trom what it has had traditionally. It does not imply that 
artistic production in architecture is quantitatively inferior to 
that of the other arts or that the profession of architect is im- 
fortunate because of the dependences on client and builder 
or that we should create a hypothetical history of "’lost oppor- 
tunities,” of real but nonproductive architects, of building 
planned and not executed. On the contrary, the economic 
•■wtrictions, once openly recognized instead of admitted with 
j’cluctance, encourage a new approach to architectural history 
on the direct connection between form and content. 

As we observed in the first part of this essay, the concept 
® space intuitively recognized by many philosophers and theo- 
nsts of antiquity has been slowly clarified during the past few 
ecades. Two massive interpretations have retarded its total 
a d *K^*' *^*^ have engaged the efforts of many historians 
theorists: the fimctional, which analyzes only the utilitarian 
Pects of a building, and the formal, which examines only 
proportions and plastic qualities. These two incongruous 
P aitions have given rise to two imrelated histories, which are 


often 


separated but more often illogically juxtaposed. They 


^ now be brought together in a synthesis: economy becomes 


"spatial economy,” and form beo^Miea a function of the spatial 
representation of |he coritent 

The difiference between building and architecture does not 
consist in the fact that the first is "not free” and the second 
"free”; the first useful and the second auperfiuoua; the first 
concmed with the construction of simple dwellings, factories, 
hospitals, wd commercial buildinga and the second dedicated 
to memoriab, cathedrals, and public monuments. It can be 
said, with no paradox intended, that architecture is the most 
useful form of building in that it has a psychological and spiritual 
function in addition to its practical aims and technical organi- 
zation. Lomazzo, Lodoli, and Viollet-le-Duc were perfectly 
corr^t when they asserted, with philosophical naivet 6 , that 
architectural beau^ is derived from the useful. Past and present 
experience confirms the fact that no ugly building is function- 
ally satisfactory. Behind every example of formal poverty there 
lies hidden an economic-spatial error. Hence the procedure 
of the architect, vduch moves from content to form, can be 
reversed by the critic, who may use the spatial form to identify 
the content. It is not true that the construction by speculators 
that is invading the suburbs it esthetically horrible but economi- 
cally logical. It is not economical frf»m an urban point of view, 
and the living space it providea is ugly. If anonymous ruial 
hoiiaes are attractive, it is not because they are picturesque 
or academically proportioned but because their function is 
ttanslated into a coherent sequence of spaces, both economical 
and beautiful. 

The history of the ugly in architecture coincides with the 
history of the useless and uneconomical. The Victor Emmanuel 
monument in Rome is repulsive not so much because Sacconi 
was not an artist as because it fails from the city-planning 
and apatial point of view. It does not fulfill a vital function; 
it ia both too large and too small. It is a "useless machine,” 
an eyesore, devoid of cleverness and without head or tail. 

'N^y is it that most buildings seem, as Alberti said, so 
"stupid and witless”? The reason ia clear; they were not 
rigorously thought out in spatially fimctional, psychologically 
coherent, or spiritually significant terms. A generic form was 
given to a generic content. The architect had nothing to say 
and did not even know how to apeak. A three-and-a-half-room 
apartment is advertised. But what is a room ? Is it an empty 
space with a floor 9x12, 12X12, or 12 v 14 ft.? More or 
less. How high will it be, 7 V*. 8, or 9 ft. ? More or less. 
Will it be regular or prismatic in fonn ? More or less. Will the 
window be in the center of the wall or opposite the entry door ? 
More or less. Will it turn out as architecture ? More or less. 
Without a social conscience, without a broadening of the content, 
without a study of human functions, the spaces will become 
empty little cells that are insipid, in fact "stupid and witless”; 
because they are not congruous with any pattern of living, they 
cannot be art. If the architect has such a detached attitude 
toward the world that he cannot impose a character and per- 
sonality upon it, he cannot be called "free” ; he is simply sluggish. 

The economic aspect of building activity ia therefore not 
extrinsically detennined; it does not belong to a history out- 
side art history, as some idealists would have it, and it does 
not auflbcate or eliminate the artistic personality, as some posi- 
tivists would have it. The personal interpretation of the content, 
the building program, constitutes tlw» first act of architectural 
creation, and it is immediately projected in a apatial vision. 
The useful and the beautiful, content and form meet in apace. 

Art and technique. In the composite triad of Vitruvius, 
which has been paraphrased with surprising monotony by 
centuries of theorists and historians, the concept of tOilitas has 
often been overlooked. The component of firmitas^ however, 
has been very much present and, in technical positivism, lias 
appeared as the dominant characteristic of architecture. It would 
therefore be well to discuss it analytically. 

The fallacy in the teebniciat interpretation of architecture 
lies in the assumption that the science of construction, drawn 
from building experience and mathematical calculations, supplies 
unequivocal and peremptory solutions to problems of statics. 
This hypothesis cannot be verified in any period of history. 
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In the antique period the margin of approximation, and hence 
of itatic security, is enormous; in the modem period the theories 
of elasticity have demonstrate that the resistance of materials 
varies according to die form of the structure hi which they are 
used. This principle, which was already quite evident in the 
past, particularly in such structures as domes and vaults, now 
permeates the entire science of construction. As a result, the 
invention of a structural technique follows a precise artistic 
law: it is created by an intuitive process, and only later is it 
controlled by mathematical calculations. When this is not 
possible, it is controlled by means of models subjected to suit- 
able forces. In a hyperstatic structure the same material offers 
widely differing resistances, depending on the section, the 
profile, and the dimensions. Its form cannot be derived by 
calculation, and only rarely can it be proved by means of 
mathematioal instruments. It must be tried in practice in 
order to be controlled empirically. Thus the engineering process 
can be identified with the esthetic. 

The technical limits on which most traditional historians 
insist, as on an objective reality that mortgages the fancy of 
the artist, do not appear to be qualitatively or quantitatively 
determined. Every art has its * 'limits.*' Building technique 
has neither favored nor impeded the development of art. In 
some periods technical inventiveness has been so overwhelming 
that it appears to dominate formal interests. In fact, it embodies 
the true formal involvement, as can be seen by analyzing a Roman 
tomb, a Gothic cathedral, Brunelleschi's dome, Guarini's struc- 
tures, Freyssinet's hangars, or Robert Maillart's bridges (pls. 413- 
415). The technicist historian turns with particular fondness 
to these period!. He unnaturally disassociates structural inter- 
ests from the universal history of architecture and traces the 
hiaioiry of Roman vaults or domes, of the Gothic cage, or of 
the h^em skeletal construction. This so-called "history of 
structural engineering," though often fascinating, is also distract- 
ing — not only in comparison with architectural history but 
in its own terms. Technique becomes a myth, a self-suf^ent 
entity that develops according to its own laws. The architect 
becomes its passive instrument and it controls the whole of 
architectural creation. 

The technicist position gives rise to three methodological 
difficulties, (i) The postulate of "constructional progress" 
leads to the idea of "artistic progress," so that the history of 
engineering is shot through with evolutionary positivism. 
(2) Periods and artists that did not stress structural concerns 
are devalued. In this view the milestones of architectural 
progress are the ancient Roman period, the Gothic, certain 
aspects of the baroque, and finally the era of construction in 
iron, steel, and reixiforced concrete; the early Middle Ages, 
the Romanesque period, and the Renaissance are considered 
as phases of either "preparation" or "decadence." (3) Within 
a given period or among the achievements of a particular artist, 
those works are judged best in which technical boldness is 
greatest. These difficulties stem from an erroneous history 
of technique and, consequently, from an incorrect view of the 
relation between construction and architecture, between static 
and formal thinking. Finmtas and venustag, like utiUtas and 
venustas, are unified in spatial experience. Here it can be 
proved that the simple structural "invention" does not generally 
succeed in permeating architecture in its entirety. 

A technical discovery, a new material, or a new method 
of construction can stimulate the architect's fancy; if, however, 
he uses an image simply to demonstrate a technique, the structural 
invention fails to become part of the architectimd organism 
but remains incongruous.to it; the result degenerates into virtuos- 
ity, and the taste for the marvelous stifles expression. The 
knowledge of domes and vaults was foreign to Greek and 
Egyptian art. In many Gothic churches the preference for 
linear tensions enlarges or blends with the spatial organization. 
In some of Guarini's works the interior structure is not 
successfully carried to the point of merging with the mural 
shell. The modem period, which gave rise to the professional 
schism between architect and engineer, has seen the multipli- 
cation of "structural inventors" who are not, or at least are not 
always, architects (pls. 4 13-4 15). 


During the past century several discoveries of fundamental 
importance in architectural history were nuule by engineen 

notably Paxton, Eiflel, Freysainet, and P. L. Nervi. ‘‘In 
19th century,” Giedion wrote, "construction was the tub- 
consciousness of architecture." This brilliant definitiofi can 
be extended to earlier periods, particularly to ancient Rome 
It must be noted, however, that the engineer’s creation, pre- 
cisely bebiuse it is unconscious, rarely reaches the g^c 
level; it does ao, in fact, only in those worica in which the 
spatial and volumetric image is completely prefigured by the 
structure, as is often, but not always, the case in bridges, hsngsra 
and metal towers. Failure to make the transition from "lub! 
consciousness" to "expression" creates the strange discord, so 
frequently seen in the work of engineers, between boldness 
of structural conception and timidity of formal details. 

Among the works of Gustave Eiffel, the Maria Pis Bridge 
over the Douro in Portugal is surely an artistic achievement, 
for the piers and the arches vitalize the landscape with a rhythm 
that requires no further plastic elaboration. In many other 
structures, however, including the famous Gambit Viaduct, 
the supporting piers for the metal fmme become essentially 
compositional points and not solutions. As for the famous 
Tower of 1889, Eiffel frankly modified the calculations of the 
engineer in favor of form. The four arches that seem to sup- 
port the immense obelisk are purely design elements. They 
support nothing; in fact they are themselves supported by 
the piers, :!Piey serve as a linear recall of "figurative statics,’* 
which wgi llbquired by the taste of the time, but they are quite 
counter ' to ao-cslled "structural truth." The artistic quality 
of Robert Maillart's work it aimilarly varied. Creative genius 
is clearly evident in some of hit bridges, particularly those, 
like the one over the Salginatobel, in which structure is wedded 
directly to the landscape without intermediaries. Other worb, 
however, are decidedly inferior the bridge over the Aar at 
Aarburg, for example, or the bridge over the Engestligen, 
where the relation between the thin sheet of reinforced con- 
crete and the masonry haunches is moat unfortunate. Maillart 
is scarcely recognizable in hia industrial buildings because the 
■tnictural elements, even when they are as beautiful as the mush- 
room columns in the Federal Grain Depots at Altdorf, create 
spatial rhythms that have no conclusion. Nervi's production 
is also uneven. His geodetic hangar at Orbetello of 1938 readied 
a high creative point that he has not attained again, not even 
in the extraordinary covering of the Salone di Torino (Ex- 
position of 1948-50). Here the building does not bind the 
space but is itself bound to a preordained organization seen 
in the incongruous apse at the back. 

Although there are many splendid structural moments m 
modem building, they rarely succeed in giving form to the 
whole of the organism and raising it to the level of architecture. 
Why is this ? In the visual result, is the structure simply a plastic 
attribute, a qualification of space that does not determine its 
total reality? To resolve the question, one need only think 
of the experience of mounting the Eiffel Tower or of crowing 
one of D. B. Steinman's suspension bridges — the Mount 
Hope Bridge in Rhode Island or the St. John's Bridge in 
Portland, Oregon. These structures are spatial not only in 
the way they impinge on the landscape but also, and particu- 
larly, in their voida. They offer an open space, enclosed by 
a transparent skeleton made of points and directions of juncture, 
by a very fine net of force lines that dynamically support the 
interior. They are like completely unfenestrated environment 
open to the sky but, for all this, no less enclosed and separated 
from the natural surroundings. Because of this interior human 
reality, they are properly architectural spaces; they bear the 
same relation to the plastic "spaces" of Pevsner, Gabo, or 
Calder as the space of Brunelleschi does to that of Donatello, 
the space of Bernini to that of the Carracci, the space of Borro- 
mini to that of Caravaggio. It is a question of specifically archi- 
tectural phenomena within the context of the direction common 
to all the visual arts. 

The problem becomes more complex when structure docs 
not dominate architecture — when it does not create a pl«»®“ 
cally integrated void with its multidirectional and three-dim**'" 
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onalwebs and its network olbrokefiltnet, but mutt be •unxMind- 
’d without being submerged end hidden, by a continuous 
This is an ancient compositional problem. The Romans en- 
^tered it when they tried to close Greek colonnades. Gothic 
masters fac^ it in attempting to raise the cathedral without 
broking their droim of a continuous space, ‘'measured*^ but 
not ifi;errupted by a skeleton of lines. Modem architsi^ meet 
it in designing buildings with visible supports. The solutions 
roposed down through the centuries fall into three broad 
^tegories. (i) The structure fixed in the wall becomes a con- 
ttru^ional presence, tequently a projection of interior spatial 
divisions on the plane of the £i9ade; its value is plastic; hence 
the ''figurative structure*’ does not necessarily reflect the static 
structure, (a) The skeleton remains in view and takes over 
the visual of resistance. Then the problem of composition 
is reversed. It is necessary to mediate between the lines of 
Force with a connective material, with framed or projecting 
surfaces, decorated windows, or panels of glass. (3) The structure 
is freed from the spatial containing element and articulates it 
Mrith a rhythm of lines. The first solution was adopted by the 
Romans and, in a slightly different fashion, by the architects 
[)f the Renaissance; the second was accepted by Gothic artists 
und modem structuralists; and the third by neoplastic architects. 

In each case the solution is diflKcult, and a more compre- 
hensive genius than that of the engineer is required to ensure 
that a potentially beautiful structure does not become bad 
architecture and to establish a unifying relation between bearing 
members and filling. Such a challenge calls for an artist ca<« 
pablc of making a choice, of refuting to use an instrument or 
structural aystem that appears inappropriate, that does not 
seem an inherent demand of the building. The architects of 
the Renaiaaance had the courage to abandon the magnificent 
structure created by Gothic art. During his European period 
Mies van der Rohe chose a vocabulary of free planea, of dia- 
phragms that canaliaed a flowing apace, and made the structure 
submit to this neoplastic vision. Later, in the United States, 
he adopted the ateel skeleton, and the structural and neoplastic 
dilemma dissolved. He renounced neoplasticiam and began 
to approach a totally structural image. At this point he launched 
hi8 famous epigram, "Less is more.” Thus Mies became the 
Rreatest modem structural architect, but not because he applied 
the boldest constructional methods to his skyscrapers. His 
structures are devoid of any virtuosity, but they do constitute 
a spatial conception, and for this reason they are art. 

These considerations indicate the inconsistency inherent in 
tbf definition "architecture «= art and technique,” or "art and 
the science of construction.*' First of all, structural invention, 
technical intuition, and a feeling for statics can be identified 
with formal intuition and artistic sensibility. In the second 
place, whenever there is a schism between engineering and 
architecture, the building is a failure; the engineering facet 
be interesting, like a fine fresco in an ugly house, but 
it cannot overcome apatial poverty. Although the genius of 
architecture cannot properly be distinguished from the genius 
of structure one might say that the first includes the second 
hut that the second does not wholly encompass the first. Not 
does structural invention escape the presumed dictates 
of science and mathematical calculation, but a more advanced 
technique does not necessarily produce better architecture, 
tvery architect forget his own technique in response to expressive 
Remands, not according to the rules of manuals or the spectacular 
discoveries of engineering. 

To subsume the history of constructional technique under 
|ho history of architecture does hot diminish its importance 
rather, emphasizes it by liberating it from evolutionary 
preconceptions. Problems of construction accompany the 
^bve building process, from laying the foundation to applyii^ 
|he sheathing, clearly indicating the difference between ai^i- 
ecturc and project, neither of which can be separated from 
?Patial reality. Analysis of the constructive phases of a building 
^ indispensable to a dynamic and critical reading. In this 
®®n8e the so-called ^history of engineering’* is not a distinct 
of architectural history but an intrinsic, necessary part 

^ne whole; if it is to be treated historically, however, the 


engineering phase must 1 ^ iefontiSid with artistic history* It it 
still a long way bmi this metho^logieaUy clear and objective 
point of view to praxis, as indicated by the oommon belief 
that the same artistic result can be obtained by widely dif&ring 
constructional methods. 

The restoration of ancient monuments auffera from thia 
misconception, with the result that the wocka to be recon- 
structed or saved are often substantially altered* To consider 
an architectural work apart from its peculiar constructive proc- 
ess means to consider only its fisrmriistic exterior. To restore 
a monument by covering a new reinforced concrete or ateel 
structure with the wood, stucco, or stone of the original building 
is an act of cultural immaturity; it is sometimes pitifiil, always 
illusory, and often pretentiously vulgar. The reconstruction 
of the Bridge oflSta Trinita in Florence offera a classic example 
of thia problem, for the cpigineers and historians mvolved in 
the project battled long and hard over the methods to be used. 
The engineers, who wished to rebuild the interior structure 
with reinforced concrete, thought it absurd, even msd, to 
attempt to employ the techniques used four centuries earlier 
by AmmanatL The hiatoriana, aware that a work of art is 
a process, wished to respect its genetic laws and to vindertake 
an "archaeological” chore by r^uilding the bridge with the 
took, the patience, the sensibility, and the technical intuitiona 
of those who had constructed it in 1569. Thia time the historians 
won out. Compared with other restorations and reconatruc- 
tiona, the Bridge of Sta Trinita is an ind^ of a high cultural 
level that has conquered the ancient dualism of technique 
and art and, in a single process, blended the two extremes 
into history. 

Building typology. The difficulties inherent in the influence 
of the environment on architecture, the problem of archi- 
tectural authorship, the vast body of anonymous building, 
and the importance of economic and technical factors — all 
subjects that we have examined — have led many historians 
to hypothesize that architecture is a suprapersonal activity 
operating according to rigid schemes derived from the develop- 
ment of so-called "typology.” All the most retardataire con- 
cepts of history — from ^e evolutionary to the biological, 
which postuktea the birth, maturity, and decadence of formal 
styles — are expressed in typology. 

The typological misconception has several aspects: the con- 
structional, the functional, and the visual, as well as various 
combined forms. We have already discussed constructional 
typology, demonstrating that a study of buildings with domes, 
with steel skeletons, or with reinforced concrete fails to treat 
the technique historically and tends to abstract structure from 
architecture. 

Functional typology probably represents the most urgent 
problem. It is quite rare to find a discussion of Greek archi- 
tecture that does not isolate temples from other structures, 
a medieval architectural hktory that does not distingukh be- 
tween religious and civil construction, or an analysis of the 
Early Christian and Renaissance periods that does not separate 
cent^-plan churches from those with a longitudinal plan* 

The typological distinction between longitudinal and central 
schemes reflects not only a functional aspect, dictated by liturgical 
requirements, but also constructional aspects, generally deter- 
mined by systems of roofii^, and formal aspects. In the modem 
world, however, the functional aspect dominates typology. The 
proliferation of specialized buildings -- hospitals, markets, 
office buildings, schook at various levels and with different 
educational aims, industrial buildings of all aorta, laboratories, 
community centers, and the like — has led to a profeaaional 
specialization, to "hospital architects,” "store architects,” and 
"house architects.” 

The increasingly complex and diversified functional de- 
mands have encouraged a textbook presentation of dktributive 
achemea, of diagrams showing the disposition of the parts of 
the building organism, the most useful procedures, and the 
most carefully studied forms. These diagrams, which are 
almost always two-dimensional, are periodically reproduced and 
aurrounded with walk, thus fostering a mannemd formalism 
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and the dullest sort of professional craftamanahip. The old 
fotmal academy that taught how to transform a given structure 
into Gothic, baroque, or modem **style’* has been replaced 
by another academy, which is no less dogmatic and attract 
despite its appearance of practicality and rationality* Current 
arcUtectural publications abound in special issues dedicated 
to schools, coimtry houses, hospitals, sports centers, kitchens, 
atomic centers* These m<^em categories are not unlike the 
old typological classificatiQns of baptisteries, churches, and 
palaces, or apses, columns, ciboria, and capinds. 

Now the task of architectural history is to overcome generic 
typology and individualize the masters and their works. Build- 
ings can be used as sociological documents, but in order to 
trace their history one must recognize that the art is always 
antitypological, in that an architect, even when assimilating 
a preexisting ‘^schema/* reelaborates it according to his own 
interpretation. Brunelleschi's Pazzi Chapel is a central-plan 
structure, but it is more closely related to S. Lorenzo and 
Santo Spirito than to other centml-plan buildings of the early 
Renaissance. There is a stronger connection between a house 
and a hospital by Alvar Aalto than there is between a hospital 
by Aalto and one by Neutra* As indicated in our discussion 
of ''spatial economy," functionalism is not a rigid, inflexible, 
and mathematically calculable norm. If the same industrial 
products can be presented in various forms, all equally logical, 
then this is even more true of buildings, which must fulfill 
not only mechanical but also social and psychological demands. 
Even in confronting what would appear to be the most restric- 
tive practical proMim, the architect is not the tool of the 
type of building; he interprets and represents its functions 
spatially. 

The question of ^'artistic forms," whether organic or ab- 
stract, is raised again within the framework of representational 
typology. In some periods, it has been asserted, naturalism 
prevailed, in others geometric art. The two tendencies are derived 
from two different visions of the world — the one practical, the 
other metaphysical. In the Paleolithic period the preference for 
organic art stemmed from the belief in practical magic. Ab- 
stract geometric art, however, prevailed in the Neolithic period, 
in connection with the animistic conceptions of the agricultural 
societies of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and China. The transition 
from organic or naturalistic forms to abstract or geometric 
forms is due either to negative or to positive causes: to attrition 
or exhaustion of naturalistic forms or to the demand for rigor 
and for a synthesis that, once freed from the function of rep- 
resenting the object, brings together masses, volumes, spaces, 
and lines. 

Archaic Greece, from 650 to 480 B.C., carried on the drive 
toward abstraction of the Neolithic and post-Neolithic Med- 
iterranean world, which had reached its high point in the 
nonfigural, geometric style of the 9th and 8th centuries. This 
style, however, did not completely escape reality; it was, in 
fact, so rigorous and rational that it quickly destroyed itself 
and turned again into naturalism. According to this argument, 
the Greek civilization was among those most concerned with 
organic form. The ideal of Greek art as a supernatural, imper- 
sonal, and abstract language is simply a myth derived from 
the esthetic mysticism of Winckelmann and his followers, who 
postulated an academic "absolute beauty" on the basis of Roman 
copies of sculpture (which were abstract and "decadent"), thus 
reducing the whole of Hellenic experience to the "neo- Attic" 
current and confusing classicism with neoclassic ideals, Greek 
rational naturalism, which was dominant in the works pro- 
duced between 480 and- 450 B.C., continued with varying degrees 
of intensity into late antiquity, when it assisted at the birth 
of a new Kumttoollen, in whi^ space was defined more by 
light than by lines or volumes, by color rather than by plasticity, 
and the conquest of three-dimensionality and of empirical per- 
spective was thus annulled. The ideological superstructure 
of this artistic vision, continues the argument, was expressed 
in the evasions of Plotinus's Neoplatonism and the new force 
of mystery religions, which constitute the psychological "com- 
pensation" of an economically ruined society. It was expressed 
as well in an abstract and transcendent space. The syntactical 


coordination of plastic elements and spatial **maatities" ^ 
abandoned, illusionistic spm was sub^tuted tor the ideal ^ 
objective space, and orpuuc foim was cast aside. 

In this view of ethnic substructure the organic tendency was 
accentuated in the Mediterranean region, and the abstnet 
prevailed in the area of Central and Western Europe to which 
the Etruscan-Italic world belonged until its contact with Gieece. 
The irrational and abstract position characterized bi^baric cuU 
tures and also represented a component of the Christisn world 
from the 4th century to the Romanesque period. Naturslinn 
and abstractionism found a happy synthesis in the Gothic 
period, and realism dominated the Renaissance because of the 
ideological superstructure of its mercantile society. Examined 
from the political point of view, a preference for the organic 
in art has been said to accompany the breakdown of a theooacv. 
It did, in fact, appear in Egypt during the brief religious itv* 
olution of Amenhotep IV and in Greece during the "demo- 
cratic" phase following the tyrannies of the archaic period. 
On the technical level, abstraction would signify the corruption 
of structural methods; finally, on the psychological level, it 
would imply the renunciation of artistic individuality and 
expressive variety in favor of the search for perfect form, 
immobile and geometrically crystallized. 

This complex typological-figural system, already inherent 
in the history of "styles" and of "artistic forms," that is, in 
the mythological and categorical histories of the 19th cen- 
tury, has been more recently championed, and with consider- 
ably greateiielarity and intelligence, by scholars such as Ranuccio 
Bianchi Bandinelli. It is, however, based on an analysis of 
prehistoric art, on painting and sculpture, and is only arti- 
ficially applicable in the field of architecture. This indicates 
that it is not a valid argument and that the proposed typological 
schemes, though often intellectually stimulating, are fallacious 
oversimplifications. 

An architectural "organicness" does not, in fact, correspond 
to a naturalistic variety in the golden age of Greece. The 
organism of the temples was crystallized in the 5th century, 
and the teitq>lea themselves came to dominate the Hippodamean 
schemes of city planning. If it is possible to apeak of abstrac- 
tionism and inflexible organization in architecture, the Greek 
temple, however much enlivened by chromatic decorations, is 
certainly the symbol. It is an indisputable phenomenon proving 
that rationality and abstractionism are nut antithetical — not 
even if "rationality" is here taken to mean only the concrete 
rationality that is bound to the understanding of reality and 
not the formally rational logic that serves an essentially meU- 
physical concept, basically irrational, transcendental, and mystic. 

Although there can be no doubt, moreover, that illusion- 
istic space triumphed over plastic space during the crises of 
Roman society, to characterize all medieval art up to the be- 
ginning of the Gothic period as "escapist" and "transcendent 
is unacceptable from an architectural point of view. It wss 
during the Middle Ages that the foundation of monastic and 
secular agricultural communities, the forerunners of the cities, 
encouraged a notably organic spatial language that was psf” 
ticularly close to reality. The hypothetical balance betwew 
"abstraction" and "naturalism" in the Gothic world can be 
fully documented in the architecture of the early Middle Ages 
and the Romanesque period. 

As for the Renaissance, a "rationality" that signifies s new 
possession of the world is said to be in force; yet it is not wholly 
immune from a current of intellectualism that implicitly avoids 
the organic in the search for perfect proportions, the idea^ 
of absolute beauty, and the dream of a building wholly deter- 
mined by the formal and autonomous principles of the conteft • 
Alongside Michelozzo's attempts to humanize, amplify* ^ 
popularize the language of Brunelleschi, we find the cold 
for a canon, for academic conformity. ,> 

Finally, in the modern period architectural <‘farionwi**t*> 
which is closely bound to abstractionism, is anything but 
escape. It is also opposed to the decorative space of Art Nouvea * 
which reflected an immanental view of life. 

The organic movement that follows 
a further investigation of reality and hence a more individual»®“ 
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^ficatioa of bngiuigo, but to ptopoM that it can be anim- 
Iflted in t return to naturalism is completely idiotic. Quite 
the reveise has occurred in the past. Soviet realism — which 
• ^ed to the representational, particularly as a basis for props* 
_^^appears in architecture as the most vulgar neoclaasic 
^pism, full of aberrations in columns, stairs, and marble 
jeco^tion. It is the thundering explosion of a collective infe- 
riority complex. ^ ^ ^ , 

Such observations show that the orgamc and the abstract 
do not occw in fhe rigid and binding chronological set|uence 
proposed in typological theory. The coexistence of attract 
and organic tendencies in die contempora^ world is not ex- 
cepdonsl, and hence it is not symptonwtic of any particular 
cultural oontoion. It can be found throughout history, within 
the framework of many different vocabularies. It is not correct, 
moreover, to assert that geometric art, which crystallizes forms 
and repeats them in a routinely impersonal manner, is more 
likely thsn oigsnic art to encourage copying and to 1^ to the 
mechanical desiccation of thp individual imagination. As s 
matter of fact, the abstract tendencies — or rational tendencies, 
as they are called with some reason in architecture — and the 
realist, or organic, tendencies represent the truly creative ele- 
ments in the history of building. 

Against a disorganized, arbitral^, cynical, or frmious empir- 
icism the artists oppose rationalism, order, a universal and 
accepted language, a formal vocabulary reduced to the point 
where it is capable of overcoming edecticitm. This is the 
battle of the Greek architects of the 6th and 5th centuries 
against the decadent inheritance from the Cretan-Mycenaean 
world and the archaic period, the struggle of Roman culture 
against Italic-Etruacan empirkiam, Brunelleachi'a methods op- 
posed to the morphological encyclopedia of the Middle Ages, 
Gropius and Le Corbusier against **revivals" and Art Nouveau. 

When rationality has conquered, however, and when the 
taste for elementary geometric forms no longer indicates a 
process of aixnplifimtion and synthesis but merely becomes 
part of an academic game, at the instant when atylistic agree- 
ment falls into compositional dogmatism, then the organic 
tendency emerges in the name of an expressive humanizstion, 
closer adherence to social content, and a more articulated psy- 
chological and spiritual functionalism and advocates a new 
adventure and eru’ichment of the language against the cold 
and sterile utilitarianism of stereotyped forms. The theme of 
interior space proposes an opening of finite, closed, and ration- 
ally calculated spaces, a deeper awareness of the separation 
betwem physical and artistic space, and this in turn leads 
to an illuaionistic experience and to renewed relations between 
the building and nature. This movement is reflected in the 
Bcenographic revolution at Peigamon and the struggle of the 
Hellenistic period in general against the dogmatism of Greek 
classicism; in the great chapter of the late-antique period that 
dilated the closed spaces of Rome; in Byzantine illusionism; 
» the disquieting dualism of horizontal and vertical perspective 
^ the Gothic age; in the inteipenetration and rarefaction of 
spaces in the baroque; iii the romantic movements of the 
tQth century, which came after neoclassicism; in W^ht's 
preference for the organic, which overcame the rationalism of 
Sullivan and the Chicago school; and, finally, in the organic 
“movement in Europe that, after 1950, humanized the bare 
equations of Le Corbusier and the Bauhaua. 

These “poetic” tendencies — whether symbolic of oligar- 
e ucal or democratic regimes, of statiam or the rights of the 
the uniformity of an industrial world or militant 
tubyidualiam^ of psychological control or the liberation of 
^luigB and inatincta — have inflamed both the artists and the 
Th ^ allied themselves with one side or the other, 

th between various “poetics,” however, do not provide 

Writs for systematic historical deduction in either 

Chronological or a symbolic sense. The abstrset does not 
follow the organic, nor does the reverse hold true, 
00th are ever-recurring aspects in the development of art. 
w leave the generic approach to “perioda" and 
qi^ *um toward tiie real history of architects, we 
find an organic temdenoe in Greece and in the Renais- 


sance as well as an ibatract cuiwit in the late-antique and 
barque. Abstiactioiiism, moreover, does not signify com- 
positional rigor, nor does the organic imply uncontrolled 
vital impulm. Borromini and Wright are among die most 
rigorous artiata in history, and if there is a monument capable 
of demofutrating the union of rigor and artistic passion it is 
St. Sophia in Constantinople. As for the tdatiofis between 
society and formal superstructure, it is pointless to search for 
a valid formula that would inclu^ all analogous abstract and 
organic phenomena. The grid system of city planning was 
long considered the aymbol of Roman militarism or of dictatorial 
political and sociid organizations. In Tell el 'Ainsnia in Egypt, 
however, it signified a revolt from an immobile theocratic 
world; and in Hippodamean Greece it represented democratic 
victory. Thedisplacementof the urban center from the Acropolis 
to the Agora aymbolized the triumph of the people over the 
tymt. Finally, it afa^ld be added, the aqpposed relation- 
ship between abstraction and technical decadence is refuted 
by the fact that the late-antique and the baroque periods aaw 
considerable progress both in mathematical calculation and in 
the science of oonatnicting vaults and cupolas. 

However interpreted, visual typology has no more im- 
portance than techniciat or frinCtional typology. The argument 
that medieval architecture waa wholly inspired by transcen- 
dentalism and illusioniatic space disregards the urban plan- 
ning of the period, which is among the moat realistic in history. 
The attempt to localize perfected organic art in classic Greece 
is especially absurd, as stated above, within the context of an 
architecture dominated by the formal crystallization of temples 
and urban schemes. We must, therefore, conclude that the 
organic and the abstract — or, in architectural terms, organic 
tendencies and rational currents — are both aspects, or stable 
moments, of every culture. To refute this typologioti miscon- 
ception in the field of history requires only two operations: 
(i) a demonstration that the rational and the abstract are blended 
in every authentic work of art, that individual imagination 
underlies apparent stylistic objectivity just as method and 
reason reinforce a seemingly arbitrary, instinctive, and per- 
sonalized vision; (2) destruction of the myth of organic or 
rational cultures by a better analysis of the historical data. 

One of the most tenacious myths in the history of archi- 
tecture concerns the grid-plan city. Hippodamos of Miletos 
has been considered nut as a well-defined artistic figure, 
as the planner of the reconstruction of the Piraeus, of Thurii, 
and of Rhodes, but rather as the symbol of all the rectangular 
schemes for Cjreek cities, beginning with Miletos and Olyn- 
thos, that arose after the Persian destruction of 494. This it 
not all. These 5th-century cities have been related to examples 
of rectangular organization far beyond the Greek world, and 
precedents have been found at Kahun and Tell el 'Ainama 
in Egypt. In a blind attempt to establish a unilateral typology, 
these cities were then connected to the remains of prehistory, 
to the Terramare culture, Villanovian Bologna, and “square” 
Rome. As if this were not enough, the Aztec city of Tenoch- 
titlin, old Peking, and the modem colonial cities of Buenos 
Aires, Lima, and Philadelphia were inserted into the same typo- 
logical category. 

This entire imaginative structure has gradually begun to 
disintegrate. The rectangularity of the Terramare settlements, 
Bologna, and “square” Rome has been disproved. It has be- 
come clear that such cities as Kahun and Tell el *Amama have 
nothing in common with the Hippodamean scheme, because 
they are not concerned with an over-all governing plan enclosed 
within a boundary wall. According to Castagnoli, the Roman 
grid cities can be subdivided into five different types: those of 
Hippodamean origin, those with crossed axes, those with an axjal 
plan showing the influence of the camp, those with an Bxm 
plan and divisions by moats, and finally the camp proper. 
This classification can probably be even further sub^vided 
by taking into account the elevations as well as the plans. Thus 
the “Hippodamean” typology has been slowly challenged and 
broken down into specific historical phenomena. 

The techniques of modem archaeology, effective in discred- 
iting Winckelmann's typological system and the myth of a 
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unifonn grid system of city planning, are now being applied 
to the entire history of ai^tecture. The spatial expression 
of Greek temples, long the trump card of typologists, has been 
under attack. Even in this area creative work has been un- 
covered and the genuine image distinguished from the banal 
copy, poetry from prose. The temples have begun to be charac- 
terized from the point of view of city planning; it has been 
found that proportions are related to human functions, and thus 
the ever-changing appearance of the peristyles, which offer 
the most interesting interior space of the temples, has been 
captured. Not only the form of the columns but the intervening 
space has been analyzed, and, generally speaking, the diastema 
indicates the personality of the space more than the choros. 
Different modes of plastic treatment have been distinguished 
in details. The effect of the landscape on the temple is of 
fundamental importance in the search for authorship, and one 
of its aspects is the relation between the material of the build- 
ing and that of the terrain, which takes various forms in the 
acropolises of the colonies but which at Athens consists in the 
extraordinary interplay between the bare, harsh rock and the 
formal rigor of the Propylaea and the Parthenon. The cliff 
indicates not only the complex series of zigzags through which 
one views the building volumes from a varied succession of 
vantage points but also the slow and labored tempo of the climb. 
Thus every temple is different from every other because its 
urban or natural location is different, because there is a different 
interplay between the building volumes and the landscape, 
between the material of the structure and the material of nature. 
As for the space, particularly that of the peristyle, it is enough 
to compare the P^henon with the Greek temples of southern 
Italy to demonstrate that each has a unique physiognomy, a 
distinctive appearance under light. Thus the dogmatic typology 
of Greek temples must be broken down into smaller subdivisions. 
Carried to the extreme, such an analysis would make it necessary 
to define a “style” for every artist, a “category” for every work 
of art, a “type” for every creative achievement. In a detailed 
examination, every real work of architecture would seem com- 
parable only to itself. 

Afchitectufol theory and the creative personality • The search 
for an a priori idea that the building would in some way represent 
preoccupied the philosophers of antiquity, the theorists of the 
Renaissance, the scholars of the Enlightenment, and all those 
who were concerned with architectural problems during the 
19th century. The persistence of this view is reflected in 
certain academic practices: the title “History and Styles of 
Architecture” is still applied to the course in architectural 
history offered in Italian universities, and the “theory of archi- 
tecture” and the “history of architecture” arc presented as 
two separate subjects in the universities of many other countries. 
What is this “theory,” and how does it differ from “history”? 
What %re the presumed “principles” of universal validity on 
which the theory is based ? What are their origins and authority ? 
If they have been deduced from the monuments of the past, 
by what right are they used in judging these monuments? 
Moreover, how can they be allowed to dominate future pro- 
duction, which will inevitably embody other principles? 

From Plato on, the fact that architecture “neither imitates 
nor illustrates” has raised a problem of considerable importance. 
Plato stated in his Politics that architecture produces things 
that are not the images of real preexisting objects but that 
nonetheless exist. The architect makes a real house, but the 
painter can only represent it. Although from this point of view 
architecture is superior to the other arts, it is at the same time 
inferior, for it is enchained by practicality and the manual 
skills. How can the paradox be resolved? Plato postulated 
a distinction between “practical architecture,” pertaining to 
construction, and “theoretical architecture,” which participates 
in the sciences. This distinction has endured for centuries. 
Aristotle apparently excluded architecture from the arts, but 
he did recognize that its product is illumined by reason. He 
distinguished between the architect who “knows what he does” 
and the builder who “does without knowing.” Plotinus was 
quite explicit on the subject: the building is an external 
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and corporeal object reflecting the interior form in the mind 
of the artist; architecture is the concrete manifestation of his 
“idea.” For St. Augustine, as well, the artistic justification 
of architecture can be discovered in a sovereign, external, per. 
feet, and original unity, which is the basic rule for beauty and 
which buildings variously repiresent. Thus there developed 
the myth of a “theoretical” architecture with an absolute interior 
form, a primordial norm, and an a priori compositional prin- 
ciple — a myth that is at the base of all academic searching 
Vincent of Beauvais, in the 13th century, asserted: “Aithi- 
tectura nascitur ex fabrics et ratiocinatione. Fabrics est 
continuata et usu trita meditatio quae manibus perficitur. 
Ratiocinatio autem est quae res fabricatas solertiae ac rationis 
proportione demonstrat et explicat.” (“Architecture is bom of 
constructing and of reasoning. A building is [like] a constant 
and long-practiced meditation carried out with the hands. Fur- 
thermore, theory is the demonstration and explanation of 
things constructed with the [right] proportion of skill and 
reason.”) In 1584, Lomazzo wrote: “From the beginning the 
architect conceives the reason [rogions], which is a kind of 
idea of the building in his soul; then he builds the structure 
as well as he can according to its disposition in his mind.' 
In 1672, Pietro Bellori added: “Philo says that God, as a good 
architect, observed the Idea and the examples before Him, 
and then constructed the sensible world from the ideal and in- 
telligible world .... We say that an architect should conceive 
a noble Idea and create a mind that will serve him for laws 
and rules, s6 that his inventions will consist of order, disposition, 
measure, and eurhythmy in the whole and all the parts." 
Scamozzi's convictions, as expressed in his Idea deWArchi- 
tettura Universale^ have already been indicated in the discussion 
of projects and architecture. 

Clearly the traditional definitions of architecture, cited in 
the first part of this article, and many of the historical problems 
already examined are reflected in the search for a priori laws 
The economic interpretation attributes the genesis of archi- 
tectural works to forces outside the artist — the demands of 
the client or the practical, psychological, or symbolic func- 
tions of the building determined by the social system. The 
theories that subordinate architecture to structural techniques 
— from Schopenhauer to Pugin and Viollct-lc-Duc — sec in 
this view a secure and “objective” point d'appuit a rationalism 
capable of governing artistic will. Critics who insist on typology 


and who narrowly define the evolution of “styles” sttempt 
to esublish a morphological law to determine the “choice" 
of architecture, thus imposing restraints much like those of 
the technicists. Typology has frequently been related to the 
historical environment — in Taine, Boutmy, Adamy, Ruskin, 
and Belcher — and often to the symbology of forms. In such 
cases the tendency is to trace architectural sources to the mi/iea 
psychologique or to allegorical expression. It has also been ob- 
served that the desire to identify architecture wholly with the 
project, or design, is associated with the h)T)othe8is of an 
“interior design,” which the real building echoes more or lea* 
faithfully. The studies of proportions, the “golden section, 
and regulatory grids and the formulations of the purc-viaibihty 
theory, physiopsychology, and semantics also tend to provide 
“objective” compositional laws that the architect must obey- 
In the history of criticism such “theories” have undeniably 
enriched research on the relations between architecture m 
society and on religious and linguistic aspects. Scholars such as 
Ricgl, Wdifflin, Panofsky, Cassirer, Hildebrand, end otben 
already cited are penetrating historians who have 
single artistic phenomena from such points of view. } ^ 
search for a law of proportions or of “ways of seeing” inspu^^ 
in them a genuine passion for the individual expressive 
and a desire to characterize it. But all theories, once 
from the author's sensitivity, which has frequently saved th 
from abstraction, contain the same shortcoming. The partic 
creative personality and the image of the singld 
become mere links in an evolutionary chain forged by „ 

motive forces,” the “laws of harmony,” and “syatenM 
Even in their more subtle, articulated, and brilliant to • 
modem theories reflect the tame misunderatanding that un 
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lies academic instruction. They still search for **njles of the 
grt” a means of interpreting architectural evolution and of 
dictating laws to govern future work. It must be reiterated 
that in critical practice analytical concepts and historical data 
are frequently brought together, with fruitful and sometimes 
resultt, but in critiad theory analysis is divorced 
from history, if not actually opposed to it, and becomes a re- 
construction of concepts and formal changes that reproduce 
the mis^nceptions of the old differentiated styles. 

Architeciuml theories still shape many modem monographs. 
Every architect is presented as a philosopher or a sophist; every 
monument is a pretext for explaining a “mode of seeing’* 
or for devising a new spatial, plastic, or representational con- 
cept. As Berenson has ironicdly commented, these critics do 
not consider the work of art an object to ei\joy, love, and devour, 
an eternal enrichment, but an opportunity to delight in their 
own acumen, subtlety, and dialectical ability. They generously 
invite us to share the pleasure they derive from displaying their 
talents, but unfortunately this is not what we ask of critics. 
They should make us think about the work of art and not 
about themselves. 

It can be objected that generic theories would lose their 
value if critics, in an attempt to avoid the fallacies of generaliaa- 
tion, were to go to the other extreme and create an individual 
expressive category, a “mode of seeing,” for every artist and 
every image. The present exegetical task, in fact, is not to 
refute the contributions of the theorists — which are not easy 
to denigrate, as Berenaon’s own theories prove — but to bring 
them into historical focus and to make them specific on a level 
tlia* is no longer heteroindividual, positivist-sociological, lin- 
l^iistic, or semantic. As noted in the first part of this essay, 
in the discussion of Raumgestaltung, the problem is not to set 
aside the spatial interpretations of Schmarsow, Soergel, and 
Adler — which would be antihistorical — but to raise them 
from the limbo of a auperpersonal “category” to the reality 
of hiatorical data — the architects and their specific works. 

The dictatorial quality that lies concealed in what purport 
to be aimply “theories” of architecture is apparent in the follow- 
ing quotation from one of their exponents, Leo Adler, in 1926: 
"What is the essence of architecture ? That which is common 
to different historical forms This common essence de- 

duced from historical material must be carried over to mor- 
phology. It is necessary to rediscover the fundamental figures, 
the original forms, by abstracting them from their mutations. 
There is a difference between the science and the history of 
architecture. Alongside the history there should be a morphology, 
with scientifically achieved concepts, that would indicate the 
possibilities of architecture and provide a basis for the con- 
temporary experience. The aim of morphological research, 
then, is the determination of all the concepts that concern 
architectural formation, without reference to their position in 
the course of history or of architectural events. The aim of 
architectural history is to retrace the historical relations bc- 
^een morphological principles. Morphology and history form 
a syntliesis which is the theory of architecture.” Adler is a 
latter-day representative of the iQth-century mentality, in a 
held of research that seta aside chronology and monuments 
jo define the “concepts” of architectural formation and to 
egwlate on the modem vocabulary of fonna. Adler is com- 
pletely sincere in explicitly declaring the finality of his inves- 
tigations. 

Ronald Bradbury, in 1934, was more cautious: “Archi- 
ctural Theory ... is a branch of philosophy and exists purely 

the sake of knowledge and not as a guide to practice in the 
.... The architectural theorist desires to under- 
^ nd the work of the architect, not in order to interfere with 
t to direct its production, but rather to satisfy an intellectual 
^^tercat of his own. Architecture is the abstract embodiment 
of tk P^tlosophy, aims, and ideals of the social organization 
^ the period which calls it into being. A knowledge of the 
t /)r philosophy of architecture can never make an ^archi- 
ofth ' • however, so govern the conscious thought 

Btand^ that he may gradually come to a better under- 

of the ever-developing desires and needs of humanity, 


both physical and intellectual, which are the reasons for the 
continued evolution of the art. It will, therefore, be found 
almost impossible to divorce the history of the Theory of Archi- 
tecture from practical and social considerations, for the evolution 
of speculative thought in architecture is mirrored to us in the 
development of executed architecture .... The difference be- 
tween Theory and History of Architecture is that the History 
of Architecture is the histon' of the actual esthetic conscious- 
ness revealed in concrete phenomena, while Architectural 
Theory is the philosophical analysis of this consciousness.” 

Despite its obvious didactic value, this generous concept 
of “tlieory” neither guided nor influenced architecture. Its 
only defect lies in its contradiction by all theorists, including 
those X9th-ceQtury writers Bradbury studied so diligently. 

From Schopenhauer and Hegel to Vischer and Lotze, from 
Pugin and Gilbert Scott ft* Ruskin and Morris, from Viollct- 
le-Duc to France Leonoe Reynaud, there was not a single 
“philosopher of architecture” during the heated 19th-century 
struggle for the moral supremacy of style over the others 
who maintained impartiality in his speculations or who did 
not consider his theory perfectly suitable for the evaluation 
of both ancient and contemporary architecture. Schopenhauer, 
for example, asserted that the “unique and constant” theme 
of architecture is the struggle between weight and support: 
“Weight and support are certainly inherent in a dressed wall, 
only they are merged in ont another. It is all weight and it 
is all support, however, and it has no esthetic effect. This 
appears only with the separation of the two and is proportional 
to ffie degree of this separation.” Thus Schopenhauer dictated 
a structuralist theory of creativity that spumed all other inter- 
pretations and exercised a profound influence on the archi- 
tectural taste of his time. 

Herbert Read, who postulated the idea of the architectural 
monument as an autonomous object — the transfusion of a 
personality into an impersonal and timeless construction — 
was equally dogmatic in asserting that the architect should be 
a “universal man.” He did not hesitate to oppose the age of 
“collective intuition” to that characterized by the individual 
capacities of a Brunelleschi, a Michelangelo, or a Borromini, 
but he rated Mies van der Rohe as the greatest contemporary 
architect, because, Read felt, his buildings clearly refute any 
suggestion that architecture has been used as the expressive 
language of an emotional or mental state. This evaluation 
places greater emphasis on Mies than on Wright, on geo- 
metrically crystallized form than on an individual creative aim. 
Anyone, of course, has a right to express this opinion, but 
only as historical judgment, not as a universal theory. In other 
words, that branch of “philosophy,” as Bradbury called it, 
which attempts to analyze esthetic consciousness in architecture 
cannot exist as an independent activity but must coincide 
with the history of that consciousness, that is, with the history 
of architects. 

Now that we have related economic and technical restrictions, 
along with typological and figural laws, to the personality 
of the artist and have resolved the “philosophy of architecture” 
in the history of architecture, one final problem remains, and 
this concerns the architect himself. In stressing the value of 
sociological, symbolic, and stylistic “laws” in architecture, it is 
natural to attempt to prove that the architect has only a minimal 
responsibility for the style of his work, since it is merely 
the fortuitous manifestation of an inevitable morphologic^ 
evolution. The Victorian period and its xnidor spokesman, 
Ruskin, celebrated the ritual sacrifice of the architect and 
decreed that the great periods of architecture, from the civili- 
zation of Mesopotamia to the Middle Ages, were anonymous 
and collective and that decadence began only with the emergei^ 
of the personality in the Renaissance. An entire sector of 
history was engaged in creating the cult of an architecture 
without architects — a cult that still finds unwitting adherents 
in the lovers of “minor,” “rural,” “native,” or “spontaneous* ' 
buildings. 

The Victorian line of reasoning on the role of the archi- 
tect was typically categorical: primitive construction, from 
dolmens to huts, did not require an architect. In Egypt the 
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profession of architect was subservient to that of priest and 
only slightly above that of bureaucrat; hence the pyramids 
and temples reflect the organization of a state based on slavery. 
In Greece the merger of the functions of master mason and 
builder, indicated by the word *'architect,*' was paralleled by 
a rigid typology, which almost precluded personal choice, and 
a highly finished plastic execution. In ancient Rome the archi- 
tect was a public official or a contractor, but the decoration 
of the building was entrusted to artists with a Hellenizing tend- 
ency. This explains the dichotomy between structure and 
decoration in Roman monuments. In the medieval world the 
architect did not exist; there were only the builder-monks, 
the associations of masters, and the building guilds. 

This mythical structure, which, by denying the archi- 
tectural personality, served to reinforce the fascination of 
theories, has been slowly demolished during the aoth century. 
Evidence of definite personalities has been isolated in Egyptian 
structures, ind it has been discovered that architects, partic- 
ularly '^the king’s architect,” ei\joyed a prestige which was 
not determined by the priests but merely confirmed by them. 
In Greece, a position ci honor was granted not only to the 
famous architects Iktinos and Kallikrates, Mnesikles, Boupalos 
of Chios, Mandrokles of Samos, Gitiadas of Sparta, and Hippo- 
damos of Miletos — but also to the professionals, such as Phfio, 
designer of the Arsenal of the Piraeus, who were intellectuals 
and members of the ruling clau, possessing a wide culture and 
capable of defending their works in public. As for ancient 
Rome, Vitruvius’s polemic against the masters who were usurp- 
ing the functions of the architect — polemic much like that 
of the contemfNMtry architect against the engineer — proves 
the awareness dt a professional class. The fact that Alexander 
Severus founded schoob of architecture and that Constantine 
promoted the discipline in Africa by demanding an adequate 
literary preparation of the students shows the importance 
attached to the architect. This is confirmed, as well, by the 
prescrvatioo of such names as Rabirius, Apollodoros of Da- 
mascus, and others, not to mention Vitruvius, and also by 
the architectural ambitions of the Emperor Hadrian. In Greece 
and Rome the failure to distinguish between architects of 
buildings and architects of bridges and fortifications suggests 
not only the indefiniteness of the profession but also the extent 
of its prerogatives. That architects were known in Byzantium 
is documented by a statement of Pappus of Alexandria, and 
that they were men of recognized cultural worth is, according 
to Meek, established by the texts of Procopius and Cassiodorus. 
Through Havell’s stuclies of Oriental architecture, creative per- 
sonalities have been identified beyond the limits of typology 
and symbology. Finally, the researches of Hasak, Dehio, 
Briggs, and Jackson have broken down the myth of medieval 
anonymity. The names of the architects of French, Italian, 
and English Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals have been 
discovered; and Street has clearly isolated individual architects 
working in Spain as early as the 12th century. Jackson’s con- 
clusion is incontestable: *‘Our ancient buildings did not grow 
of themselves without an author; somebody must have designed 
them, and that individual character which each possesses could 
not have been impressed by more than one individual mind.” 

The task for modem critics, then, is to transform the history 
of ’’styles,” or of artistic language, into the history of architects. 
Any personalized structural image — whether a dolmen or 
a menhir, a psychiatric clinic or an atomic center — reveals 
the architect more clearly than any facts gleaned from docu- 
ments or from a conventional biography. It is the artist who 
collects and interprets the content provided by his society and 
his clients. It is he who gives every building program the 
stamp of his vocation. He assimilates technical knowledge but 
is not dominated by it. Moreover, he uses and renews it in his 
spatial image. He participates in the stylistic currents of his 
time, but not passively; he intervenes with a contribution that 
enriches and transmutes them. The architect works in the 
midst of unending difficulties. He drafts projects that he does 
not execute, he constructs buildings that are later changed, he 
encounters the opposition of clients and building commissions; 
he is conditioned at every turn by the given environment — the 


city regulations and the landscape. In brief, like every nun 
who must live in the world and who seeks to represent it, he 
must win his liberty through supreme effort. The themes of 
architectural history are difficult and complex bemuse the life 
of the architect is complex, because his human and artistic 
’’choice” is difficult. Everything is resolved, and it cannot 
be otherwise, in the vicissitudes of the creative personality. 

The problems of history, then, coincide, as is natund 
with those analyzed in the first part of this essay. In attempting 
to define architecture, we must avoid formulating a series of 
evolutionary laws of space that could lead us to Raumgestaltung 
or to ’’Wfilfflinianism” and its derivatives; in studying the prob- 
lems of history, we must submerge every theory in history, 
characterize the styles of individuid artists, and make archi- 
tectural categories more precise by basing them firmly on the 
works themselves. In either case the architect emerges as the 
only true object of history. For this reason, the plates accom- 
panying this article end with a previously unpublished series 
of illustrations of work characteristic of the great architects 
(FLS. 41^4*4). 

Architbctuzb and its history. The development of the 
modem definition of architecture as space, coincident with 
the solution of the migor problems of history, made it possible, 
after two centuries of specialization and scission, to look for- 
ward to a new integration of the entire architectu^ field. The 
schism between architect and engineer (recognized in Pirii 
in 1747 with the foundation of the &ole dee Fonts et Chauss^), 
the separation between city planner and architect, the artificisl 
distinction between architecture and interior decoration, and 
finally, and, most important, the division between sociology 
and architecture had tom the field apart, with equally tragic 
results for both the Cteative and the historical activities. The 
relations hptwim architecture and history, in fact, were dis- 
rupted for decades. Architectural work did not help to renew 
or to bring up to date the methods of history, and the history 
of architecture did not serve the architects. 

This crisis had a profound impact on the profession of 
architect and particularly on the teaching of architecture. 
Distinctions were made not only between architects and en- 
gineers within the profession but also between the architects 
themselves — between ’’official” architects, dedicated to the 
great representational themes, and functionalists, concerned 
with social problems, particularly those of low-cost housing. 
Interior decorators cluttered spaces for which they had had 
no responsibility, and those who constructed the building 
shell had no idea how it would be filled. On the one hand, 
city planners were concerned with population increase, pro- 
duction, education, traffic, the function of the dwelling, and 
the solar orientation of the minimal house; and on the other, 
architect-artists, far removed from these preoccupations, 
were much more interested in diacussing the golden section 
in their compositions or the possibility of applying Dads to 
architecture. For every one of these splinter groups in archi- 
tecture there was an academic discipline, a university course 
of instruction, and the number multiplied until at one time 
there were at least 30 different technical, cultural, or artktic 
divisions within the field. With the increase in specialization, 
the problem of educational unification grew steadily more 
pressing for both students and instructors. The schools, Iww- 
ever, were, incapable of resolving it, for the division in the field 
was reflected in their own organization. The first half of the 
2oth century was marked by an academic crisis, a 
against history, and, finally, the emergence of a new desire 
for integration. , 

The modem movement spells the ultimate 
academic instruction in architecture. It is well known ^ 
traditional education is based on the assumption that a v 1 
grammar and syntax can be taught for any artistic composition- 
Originally orientated toward the ’’classic style,” the 
sities gradually admitted the ’’Gothic style” and later, as 
chaeological discoveries uncovered period of I 

heritance formerly unknown or regarded as inferior, si^ 
accepted other “styles,” until they finally fell into the m 
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. . eclecticism. In the xgth century • student was required 
the same structure — generally some official building 
a law court, a royal palace, a ministry, or at least a man- 
— in the Roman, baroque. Chinese, and Tudor styles, 
here was absolute certainty that a language, compositional 
4 . and certified formal dictionaries existed and made it 
ilc to fulfill these demands. Normally instruction in 
doamas was accompanied by an opportunity to ex- 
nSence th^numenti from which these "styles*’ were sup- 
edlv dra\.n. An American architect, for example, would 
Paris. Rome, and Athens, where he presumably could 
erifv the accuracy erf what he had been taught. Although 
hf^d not find a single Greek temple or Renaissance paUce 
oroportioned according to the formulas he had learned in 
Lh^l he contented himself with the conclusion that the 
Idcfiiic models could after aU be better than the original 
archetypes and that the neo-Hellenic and neo-Renaissance 
styles were undoubtedly an artistic advance over the historical 
monuments. In such cases an exceptional young man — for 
example H. H. Richardson — would find in his European 
sojourn a refutation of the official styles, whether Victorian 
Gothic or French neoclassic, and would turn instead to anothw 
style, in this case the Romanesque, which seemed more in 
harmony with structural reality, more sincere in ffie use <rf 
materials, and more restrained in the use of decoration. 

In one way or the other, the academic tradition, even though 
arid and tottering, aerved. despite all. to perpetuate a fund 
of common knowledge. It paaa^ on to aucceaaive genamtiona 
a grammar and syntax by means of which they could compose 
coiTcctly even when all creative impulse was lacking; at the 
same time it enabled the true ardats to get out of the official rut 
and to draw eclectically from the encyclopedia of documented 
forms to forge an idiom that would be personal but at the same 
time bound to the past History always aided architectural 
practice and in tome periods dominated it. The sequence of 
19th-century revivals documents the triumphal progreta of 
archacologiod and critical attainments, but it is now recognized 
that even within this period of shifting styles the true artists 
found a mode of expression. The works of the past were, 
after all, an instrument within cultural history. Visiting and 
measurmg monuments are not activities properly restricted, 
respectively, to the curious tourist or the professional archaeol- 
ogist; they have value as well for the creative architect. 

Richardson was in Paris from 1859 to 1865. Tony Gamier 
won the (jrand Prix de Rome and went to the French Academy 
in 1901. In leas than 50 years the situation had completely 
changed. Gamier’a project for "une cit^ induatrielle." which 
he developed in Rome, did not refiect in the least the study 
of Roman, medieval, or baroque monuments but the ideas 
of Saint-Simon and Fourier and the influence of a French 
technical and formal education. With Gamier the history- 
architecture nexus was broken. History no longer served to 
form the expert minds that turned to sociology, engineering, 
and city planning after being exhausted by stylistic formalism. 

With the affirmation of the modem movement, the drama 
of Garnicr’s career became general. The didactic structure 
of the academy continued, but little by little modem architects 
succeeded traditionalists in the teaching of composition, and 
the history of architecture became an increasingly extrinsic, 
reactionary, and boring discipline. Architectural students at 
the academies of Paris. Rome, and Athens began to show less 
interest in the courses in archaeology and history. They con- 
lidcrcd measuring monuments a waste of time; and they viewed 
Works of antiquity with the ccitainty that they would learn 
Nothing professionally valid from them. Confronted by this 
*huation, some academies decided to omit the course in history 
to free students from the task of making elevations of 
*«onumcnte. Though culturally suicidal, this seemed the only 
to ensure that the best architects, those with modern 
•wnings, would not avoid the academies. 

entire system was in crisis. The courses in history, 
when they remained superficially intact, felt the gravest 
consequences. In the old academy instruction in composition 
History was closely, related, if not combined. The best 


architects were the most acute and impaasioned students of 
the monuments, and history was a vital instrument for the 
formation of the artist. With the advent of the modem move- 
ment, nothing remained of the subject but a cultural remnant, 
material informative along general lines. Architects were con- 
cerned with economics and sociology; they were engaged in 
the battle of ^'isms"; they were involved in the abstractionist 
movement; they were no more interested in history than dilet- 
tantes would be. In their eyes history served only for counsel, 
not for action. On the scientific-didactic level the crisis was 
no less explicit. Anyone interested in the history of architecture 
enrolled in the history of art, where he would at least learn the 
techniques of archival research and the methods of philological 
and critical investigation. The architect-teachers of history 
of architecture grew fewer in number and lower ii', prestige. 
Frequently representing tfie last bulwark of conservatism on 
architectural faculties, they resisted the modem movement 
and the new approach to teaching. Often they were not tme 
architects, but frustrated architects; not tme art historians, 
but **specialiati," of little importance in the world of cutture* 
The Bauhaus, the training institute founded by Wato 
Gropius in 19x9, was at the center trf the educational revolution 
provoked by m^em architectiite. Instruction in history was 
omitted from the curriculum of the school on the grounds that 
history is a general cultural subject, not a professional require* 
ment. and thus should not be a part of the program of the 
Bauhaus. Gropius never revised this position, not even after 
hia appointment to the direction of the Graduate School <rf 
Design at Harvard. In his essay entitled Blueprint of an Areki~ 
tect*t Education he devoted a brief paragraph, full of reaervadona. 
to the teaching of history; "Studies in the history of art and 
architecture, intellectual and analytical in character, make the 
student familiar with the conditions and reasons which ^ve 
brought about the visual expression of the different periods: 
i.e., the changes in philosophy, in politics, and in the means 
of production caused by new inventions. Such studies can 
verify principles found by the student through his own previous 
exercises in surface, volume, space and color; they cannot by 
themselves, however, develop a code of principles to be valid 
for present creation in design. Principles have to be established 
for each period from nev creative work. History studies arc 
therefore best offered to older students who have ^eady foimd 
self-expression. When th<' innocent beginner is introduced to 
the great achievements of the past, he may be too easily dis- 
couraged from trying to create for himself.’* 

Walter Gropius is noted as one of the most cultivated and 
thoughtful of the modem masters; yet it would be diffic^t to 
imagine a more reactionary and biased concept of history. 
All the fallacies of the old history reapp^ here, and the pos- 
sibility of revising educational methods is not even suggested. 
His argument may he summarized as follows: (i) The history 
of architecture is different from the history of art. (2) Historical 
studies are concerned with the ” inventions that have deter** 
mined philosophical, political, and productive transfonnationa, 
which, in turn, constitute the conditions and rules of visual 
expression. Gropius’s view here is a brutally positivist concept 
that excludes the creative personality and the reconstruction 
of the artistic process. (3) History is an instrument for, the 
verification of current taste, which :esult8 from “exercises 
in surface, volume, space, and color. This idea is steeped m 
stylistic misconceptions and abstract-figural categones m which 
real monuments serve only to provide a cultural frame- 
work for a language forged on the basis of current 
(4) History cannot codify useful compositional principles. The 
principles that exist, however, are precisely those 
in the “isms" of such men as Theo van Doeaburg and Moholy- 
Nagy in the categorical "ayatems of vision"; they are not the 
principles of the artists, (s) History, with the we^t of its 
splendors, suffocates the spontaneous expression of the student 
and precludes the development of hia own originality. Hence 
the subject must be reserved for those who are about to receive 
the degree, for it is presumed that they have already found 
sure means of expression. In this view, history is still caught 
in the mental toils of the academy and the igth-century battle 
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of styles, with the exception that modem style is now opposed 
to the variety of the past. 

Unfortunately, when Gropius wrote this essay, in the igsos, 
the teaching of history of ar^tecturc was generally not unlike 
his conception of it. In traditional programs the course stopped 
with neoclassiciam; in progressive programs it continued with 
modem styles, from Arts and Crafts to Art Nouveau, from 
xgth-century engineering to the prerationalists and contem- 
porary masters. The method, however, had not changed. The 
modem treatment of history still showed a strong academic 
inclination, which found its greatest exponent in Siegfried 
Giedion. His book, Spact^ Time ami Architecture^ is in many 
ways an important contribution, because of his close acquaintance 
with the principal protagonists of the modem movement, but 
it is methodologically based on the old historical distinctions — 
the technical contribution, the visual point of view, and at times 
the sociological. All those architects who did not obey, or 
who did not appear to obey, technicistic or abstract-figural 
principles — Olbrich, Hoffman, Gaudf, Mendelsohn, and Asp- 
lund, for example — were omitted from Giedion’s history. 
In the first edition of this book even Mies van der Rohe and 
Alvar Aalto are missing. Once again theory dominated history. 
Structural and visual invention and, at the extreme, social and 
economic data have been considered the true motive forces 
in the modem period just as they were in the past. 

It is not surprising that, in the face of this anachronistic 
cultural imposition, the modem movement, which began in 
opposition to the academies and their styles, fell itself into 
stylistic academicism — and perhaps an even worse academ- 
icism, because it was not supported by illusions and because 
it was more disorganized. The ^'objective truths'* of function, 
technique, and vision that it postulated lost their significance 
before the obvious relativity of such values and before a process 
of historicization that involved the same epistemology. No one 
believes any more that the form of the architectural object 
- can be derived mechanically from a system of industrial prod- 
uctii from the calculations of the engineer, or from optical 
lawa. The avowed antiacademic position of the modem masters 
prevented them from attempting to formulate a granunar and 
a syntax for contemporary language, from permitting it to 
become a style. A style it nonetheless became, but a style 
without grammar or syntax, without compositional treatises, 
and without didactic order. The young architect was tom 
away from a history that might damage his spontaneous creativity 
and was called instead to develop his "self-expression" from 
the moment his education began. Naturally he did not develop 
it, but he imitated. Lacking reasoned and codified models, 
he imitated badly. This creative eruption could not even be 
expected to give way to a mannerist process, for modem eclec- 
ticism showed neither the rigor nor the intellectual elegance 
of mannerism. It rearranged and combined various elements 
from the lexicons of Wright, Mies, and Le Corbusier in a 
piercing cacophony that rendered discordant the interplay of 
city architecture; it lamented the slightly frigid but dignified 
atmosphere of the igth-century quarters of a city; and, by 
postulating for everyone the possibility of being a poet, avoided 
the responsibility of providing norms for prose and literature. 

The final attempt to create a style was made by Le Cor- 
busier, a classicist and a profound admirer of Greece. Even 
though he was exposed to the heaux^arts tradition in France, 
he reacted against it. He produced "the modulor," a system 
of measurement based on the harmonies of the golden section, 
which was supposed to provide a means for proportioning 
every object of contemporary design, from a chair to a city 
plan. This attempt was negated, however, on the one hand 
by the intellectual remains of the antiacademic polemic and on 
the other by the exuberance of Le Corbusier's old age. The 
"five principles of modem architecture" proclaimed in igzz 
— the pillar, the roof garden, the free plan, strip windows, 
and the free fagade — were abandoned and almost derided 
by Le Corbusier himself in the chapel at Ronchamp. The 
regulating schemes were forgotten in the plan of Chandigarh. 
The modulor, though it still struggled to survive at Mar- 
seilles and Nantes, surrendered at the Unit^ d'Habitation in 


Berlin. Architecture thus abandoned theory without joinini. 
history. 

In reality the true modem artists have been anything but 
indifferent to history. When they claimed an entirely origimi 
architectural vision and denied the influence of any ancient 
or modem vocabularies, they behaved in a superficially snti- 
historical fashion, but a close examination of their work in. 
variably weakened the myth of their cultural isolation. In some 
cases the impact of the past on current vocabularies has 
quite explicit; in others it has been more subtle and hidden 
yet still present. 

If on the one hand historical knowledge leads to the pswive 
position of the revivals, on the other it supports a renovating 
current in the formal language, though not always in a systematic 
way. This phenomenon was analytically documented in the 
au^or's essay Architettura e ttoriografia (xgso). The studied 
of Morris and Ruskin formed the basis for the Arts and Craftd 
movement of x86o, which Morris himself promoted. In both 
Europe and America the architectural revolution against the 
ruling neoclassicism turned to a medievalizing culture. Richard- 
son's experiences, which we have already mentioned, are com< 
parable to those of Cuypers and Berlage in Holland and of Boito 
and Moretti in Italy. The historical vision of Viollet-le-Duc 
can be found at the origins of structuralism, that is, 19th-cen- 
tury engineering. The masters of Art Nouveau, from Victor 
Horta to Henri van de Velde, drew on the Gothic for their 
lexicon of linear forms. In xSgg, Camillo Sitte published Der 
Stadtebau nach seinen kOnstlerischen GrundtAtxen^ which marb 
the discovery of the art of medieval city planning; nine years 
later Ebenezer Howard put an end to igth-century urban utopias 
in Tomorrow: A Peaerful Path to Real Reform^ which signals 
the birth of modem city planning. The concept of the garden 
city, which focused attention on the important problem of 
current city planning, that is, the dimensions of the city, found 
its most valid formal and social precedent in the Middle Ages. 
Otto Wagner and Tony Gamier, however, were more strongly 
influenced by the culture of the Renaissance and thus cannot 
be counted among the medievalists. Le Corbusier ss well 
should be gxoeptad, for in his purist leanings he is more closely 
related to die thought of Claude Nicolas Ledoux. Le Cor- 
busier's search for a rule of proportions and his debates on the 
nature of die fourth cubist dimension in architecture — wluch 
involves the neoplastic fragmentation of volumes and provides 
the substratum for the art of Mies van der Rohe — recall the 
Renaissance arguments on perspective. W6lfflin*s reevaluation 
of the baroque corresponds to a moment of plastic and spatial 
reintegration that was prophesied by Antoni Gaudi and that 
exploded in the expressionist Sturm und Drang, particularly 
in Eric Mendelsohn. It is expressed as well in the anticlaasic 
antirationalist organic movement of the American school of 
Wright, in the architecture of Alvar Aalto, and in Swediw 
neoempiricism. The Greek influence is evident in the work 
of Gunnar Asplund and in Le Corbusier's preference for mold- 
ing. The Oriental background, particularly the Japanese, helped 
form the culture of Wright, Bruno Taut, and American organic 
architecture in general. 

Because of this convergence of historical thought and creative 
architecture, some have proposed extending the assumption* 
of D'Ors to set up a modem section in the h 

manent categories of Gothic and baroque. This i» « l®oli* 
suggestion. It is equivalent to the attempt to isolate a "rationw 
constant" throughout the history of architecture by 
together various monuments from the past that are characterise 
by a particularly elementary stereomet^, by the absence 
applied decoration, or by structuralist rigor. Such efforts " 
doubtedly prove the need for some sort of a nexus 
architecture and history; but they are at fault in Bttempo^ 
to express this necessity within the frame of stylistic concep^p 
in trying either to force modem work into the 
antique styles or to follow the reverse procedure, to cvsi 
ancient monuments in the light of modem taste. . 

In such cultural difficulties the schools were 
the traditional "architect’s shop.” Students went to Pwi* 
to enroll in the Ecole des Beaux-Aits but to work in the 
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n the Rue dc Sevres, where Le Corbusier freely taught archi- 
tectural composition. In the United Sutes, Wright founded 
the Community of Taliesini and young and impassioned archi- 
tect# flocked to it from all over the world. Once the relation 
between culture and the university had been broken in Italy, 
tl^s best architects, from Terragni to Pagano, lost interest in 
the C^hools and emphasized a culture at first merely separated 
from the official teaching and then openly opposed to it. This 
return to the 6ld direct, '^practical'* teaching, though valid in 
many respeM» satisfied the requirements of relatively few, 
for, unlike the ^lite who found the doors of the great offices 
opened to them, most students were still caught in the web 
(J^tnditional education. 

Traditional teaching was a dead-end street that only slowly 
began to open in the 1950s. Three different phenomena con- 
tributed to the modernization: the maturing of a modem archi- 
tectural vocabulary; a new criticism, aided by a renewed aware- 
ness of the function of the past in contemporary civilization; 
and the educational upheaval. By mid-century, it has been 
asserted, the modem movement had abandoned the polemical 
position of an avant-garde and had acquired a sense of its 
place in history. Rationalism despised the Art Nouveau of 
the late 19th century, but it was later recognized that some who 
participated in that movement were among the most significant 
artists of their time. The Arts and Crafts group was gradually 
reevaluated, and artists like the Scotsman Mackintosh and the 
Catalan Gaudi were discovered. The Viennese Secessionists 
were also reconsidered, and the creativity of engineers from 
Eiffel to Freyssinet and Maillart, once stripped of the artificial 
cloak of *'pure" technique, was fully acknowledged. The 
of the battles of 1920-30 were freed from the rigidity 
of academic formulas, and whether within their programs or 
outside, the figures of the true creators emerged. Thus it 
was discovered that the greatest exponent of neoplasticism was 
Mies van der Rohe and that the de Stgl movement had no 
part in it. The shibboleths of ‘^technique," **functionalism,** 
and “modes of seeing" lost their potency, and architects 
gave grester attention to the quality of the works than to 
the numifeatoes of tendencies. The organic movement, which 
became active in Europe about 1930 and was critically elabo- 
rated about 1940, offered a clear invitation to treat modem 
architecture historically. Opposing the positivist position and 
the metaphysics of rationalism, it separated personalities from 
stylistic currents; thus architecture requested the help of history. 

The renewal of criticism has been mentioned in the first 
part of this essay. As Ragghianti has noted, there is a clear 
relationship between the historical doctrines of Wdlffiin and 
Hildebrand and the manifestoes of such artistic movements 
as fumrism, Dadaism, and abstractionism in general. The new 
criticism, by centering its attention on the personality and not 
on abstract categories of vision, removed one of the cultural 
props of the "isms" and gained the advantages of a fresh out- 
look on the past and a broad need for the history that modem 
civilization had denounced. 

In the Renaissance the ostentatious enthusiasm for the 
monuments of antiquity did not imply the wish to preserve 
1'hey were not considered historically but were loved 
^cause they reflected the artistic taste of the moment. They 
were a part of the present and, as such, could be altered, modified, 
or disfigured to meet any requirement; the marble of the CoU 
^um, for example, was taken for the construction of 

‘ and other monuments were changed in an attempt 

® Rivc them a "better" classic structure. Antiquity referred, 
not to the past, but to classicism, to a supraperaonal paradigm, 
as incarnated the monuments of the moment 

J Well as those of Greco-Roman ftntiquity. Lacking a sense 
to j Renaissance critics considered it perfectly legitimate 
^^^troy the surroundings of a monument or to raze medieval 
that were not in harmony with classic taste. During 
Past*^^ <^®ntury the intellectual position in respect to the 

® changed considerably, for new archaeological discoveries 
and cultural horizons. The enthusiasm for Greece 

^aa supplemented by a taste for Gothic, Byzantine, 

sVPtian, and Oriental art. The monuments of the past, how- 


ever, were still considered contemporary architecture, capable 
of repetition, not as definite and conduded historical facts. 
This position gave rise to the revivals and an approach to the 
monuments^ that was no more respectful than that of the Ren- 
aissance. The artists of the Quattrocento did not hesitate, in 
their drawings, to "improve" the monuments of antiquity 
according to their own inspiration; the xqth-century artists 
perpetrated the most arbitrary restorations convmced that they 
tjwe thus completing or even correctiiut dte works of the past. 
There was still little awareness of the environment of a monu- 
ment. In the reorganization of cities the nuyor monuments 
were prme^ed, but they were completely taken out of context. 
The principle of "isolating" a work of art pmvailed and led 
to disMtrous consequences. To level an entire city with the 
exception of some fifty monuments is the base desire of a 
demagogic society wholly insensitive to the value of environment. 

Thus we arrive at the contemporary period, which has 
seen the acceptance ot modem architecture. Here the sense 
of history hss become more precise; and it intends to reflect 
the integrity of the past. There is no longer a question of 
evaluating one period over another in accord with contemporary 
taste, for the imitation of the pas\ forbidden; the modem 
world has developid a vocabulary that excludes '‘copying.” 
Modem man has a profound need for the past precisely be- 
cause he no longer uses it as a tool. Since he is concerned with 
individual and unrepeatable images rather than with "styles," 
he cannot live without history. As a result a dramatic tension 
has developed between the forces of economic expansion, 
particularly city planning and construction, and culture. 

When a medieval district was destroyed to be replaced by 
neo-Roman or neo-Gothic buildings, the massacre did not 
seem particularly scandalous to the general public. Now that 
the suburbs of the cities have become saturated, any profanation 
of the historical centers becomes obvious to all. If new buildings 
are erected with a facade designed to give the appearance of 
age, idiocy joins vandalism. Even in constructing a clearly 
modem work, the artist lacks complete moral certainty, for a 
new building implies a demographic expansion disastrous for 
the old centers, which are already suflfering from the pressure 
of suburban growth. Modem city planning envisions the coexist- 
ence of the old and new in an articulated civil organism, but 
historical-critical culture has not yet influenced the authorities 
or public opinion to the extent that this goal can be realized. 

The economic-cultural struggle of the modem period can 
also he observed in the criteria for the conservation of single 
monuments. Although Ruskin’s thesis of nonintervention, which 
would allow the monument to die honorably without prolong- 
ing its life artificially, has not been accepted, "scientific” res- 
toration has theoretically replaced the romantic method of 
"recomposition" advocated by Viollet-le-Duc. In theory, 
"scientific" restoration would not permit the counterfeiting of 
old parts with modem substitutes; anything new would have 
to be clearly indicated as such. In practice, however, the 
problems posed by an immature critical consciousness have 
usually proved prohibitive. (1) Buildings that were constructed 
or modified in different periods: If, for example, the same build- 
ing has a Romanesque skeleton, Renaissance modifications, and 
baroque decoration, which "edition" should be restored? 
Although it is clearly ridiculoua to identify the oldest with the 
most beautiful, significant baroque churches have been destroyed 
in order arbitrarily to rebuild presumed x xth-century organisms, 
(a) The discords created by the mechanical distinction between 
old and new parts: Amoxig the most obvious examples are the 
innumerable columns that have been pieced out with courses 
of brick. Any monument that has undergone this kind of 
restoration becomes a lifeless object — useful for the stu^t 
to consult, but completely devoid of the evocative power it 
contained prior to the restoration. (3) The use of modem 
rather than historical constructional techniques: Pilasters of 
reinforced concrete have been inserted into old walls, and ceiling 
beams have been replaced by steel, which has then been masked. 
(The reconstruction of the Bridge of Sta Trinita in Florence 
accordmg to the origiiud techniques used by Ammanati is, as 
indicated above, one of the rare exceptions to the rule.) 
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These negative aspects of scientific restoration are the result 
of the schism between art and historical culture. Who can 
decide whether a baroque church is more valuable than the 
earlier Romanesque structure? Who can determine what color, 
tone, and texture modem materials should have in order to 
be inserted between old pieces without interrupting their ex- 
pressive discourse ? Who can judge whether to replace worm- 
eaten beams with steel or reinforced concrete that is left 
visible, thus obtaining interesting but sometimes surrealistic 
effects? Clearly it is only a purely modem architect who can 
meet these demands, a cultivated artiat who understands that 
restoration is a creative task, who respects what remains from 
the past, but who senses the possibility of composing a new 
image, necessarily different from that of the past but in harmony 
with it. Even the restoration of monuments requires new critics 
and new artists and the integration of their contributions. 

In the field of education the appointment of Walter Gropius 
as chairman of the Graduate School of Design at Harvard in 
1937 was like a bomb placed in the foundations of academic 
training. After a few years Chicago called Moholy-Nagy and 
Mies van der Rohe; Massachussetts Institute of Technology 
invited Alvar Aalto; and Yale, Berkeley, and Oregon reor- 
ganized their faculties. The same process was repeated in 
Europe. The best-qualified modem architects returned, be- 
cause of a personal need for culture, to the universities they 
had left in disgust after their degrees. In so doing, they radically 
altered the direction of the universities. 

Who suggested Walter Gropius to Harvard? A historian 
of architecture, Joseph Hudnut, a quiet man of broad learning 
who was the first to attempt to find a mode of coexistence for 
modem architecture and the modem history of architecture. 
The times, however, were not yet propitious for the harmony 
or collaboration needed for coexistence. It was necessary to 
wait for modem architecture to be drawn back to historical 
culture by the intrinsic demands of its own development, once 
it had broken free of the preconceptions of **styles.** It was 
also necessary to wait for history to free itself from categorical 
misconceptions, to give critical support to the creative ex- 
perience of contemporary artists, and to dedicate itself to the 
study of the preceding hundred years of history, one of the 
least known periods even on the level of documentary research. 
By the middle of the 20th century these objectives had begim 
to be achieved, thus bringing about the conditions necessary 
for a cultural integration. Then the problem of making educa- 
tion historical appeared, and around it raged one of the most 
vigorous cultural battles of the 19508. 

In the forties and fifties the spirit of the traditional **archi- 
tectural office" still dominated a large sector of education. 
A young American enrolled at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology if he liked Mies van der Rohe, at Berkeley if he pre- 
ferred William Wurster, or at Yale if he favoured Louis Kahn. 
In this .sense, the return of the modem architect to the school 
indicated the transposition of the office to the school rather 
than any fundamental educational reform. The stronger the 
personality of the teacher, the less free was the student. He had 
a means of learning the coherent vocabulary of a true archi- 
tect, but the architect was still a despot, though chosen freely. 
Once his formal education was completed, the young architect 
could forge his own vocabulary, if he was an artist, and the 
experience of working with a great architect would prove useful, 
to him. If, however, he lacked the strength to become an artist, 
he would be only a correct composer of prose who followed 
in the wake of the "school" whose grammar and syntax he 
had assimilated. His . architecture would be mannered but 
not eclectic. He would be a declared and honest disciple of 
Mies or Wurster, but he would not have a blending of elements 
drawn freely from the lexicons of both. Courses in the history 
of architecture, which naturally included modem architecture, 
illustrated the numerous possibilities of the modem vocabulary 
by characterizing the ni^or personalities. In these schools, 
even though they were dominated by exceptional personalities, 
the student had an opportunity to confirm his choice of a master 
or to find an alternative, so that the didactic problem was re- 
solved, although perhaps empirically. 


The problem was still pressing, however, in schools thtt 
did not have a true architect, an authentic creator of a vocabulary 
In these schools, which represented the majority, the structure 
of academic instruction remained, but without content or 
persuasion. Universities should teach a means of compoBing 
a grammar and a syntax, but they no longer believed in the 
traditional vocabulary, and they did not know what to substitute 
in place of it. Thus ^ey easily fell into agnosticism or "modem” 
eclecticism. The studente leafed through architectural magazines 
and copied the exterior aspects of the work of Wright, Mies 
Le Corbusier, and Aalto. Occasionally, they attempted to find 
a "synthesis" of the various stylistic ingredients — the old 
illusion of the academies. Frequently they felt ill at ease and 
sensed a profound moral void. Courses in the history of archi- 
tecture, and often books and magazines in the field, gave these 
young men the clear impression that they were beginning their 
profession in a period that was no longer tnuisitional but for- 
mally mature. They either did not know how to choose a master 
or, more often, were unable to make the choice. 

In such an impasse the problem of teaching architcctun' 
historically was discussed with increasing intensity. If modem 
history could distinguish between the most similar figures of 
the 15th or 17th centuries, if it was capable of characterizing 
unequivocally different contemporary architects, it should he 
able to equip the student to find his own master. The traditional 
academy placed the student in a position to select the "Greek 
style" or the "Gothic style"; the modem university offered 
him a choice between the "rationalist style" and the "organic 
style," the purist and the neoplastic compositional mode. 
Presumably the new school could examine the history of Aalto, 
Nicmeyer, Jacobsen, or Hamilton Harris with a critical precision 
that would permit the students to relive the creative process of 
the master as if they had been working in his office. The student 
could cany this personalized language further, for he could 
imitate it directly as he could not through imitators. Exercised 
with the same rigor used by the academies of the psst, the 
teacher’s criticism could give coherence to the total languagr 
of the master the student had chosen. 

At the time of writing, this method of education is still 
at the level of a working hypothesis, since it has not completely 
permeated the discipline of architectural education. But 
courses in the history of architecture that were once almost 
completely deserted have become among the most popular in 
the curriculum. Students now debate the value of the Cathedral 
of Salisbury and the Church of St. Irene in Istanbul, of Pietro 
da Cortona and James Gibbs, with the same passion they once 
used in the defense of Gothic art against neoclassicism or of 
Lc Corbusier against Wright. History has become completely 
"modern" and current. A lecture on S. Ambrogio in Milan 
attracts as many architects as one on the United Nations Build- 
ing. History is once again a vital instrument in the formation 
of the architect. No longer an extraneous discipline that barely 
conceals the pretext of making a historian of every architect, 
it is now essential from the point of view of professional prep- 
aration. In this sense, there arc two types of instruction m 
architectural history — one directed toward creating art histo- 
rians, the other toward creating architects. This second type 
of instruction is no longer the pale reflection of the first. A - 
though methodologically the same, it is "psychologically 
different, because it is directed toward different ends. 

In the most advanced schools the subjects of composition 
and history are treated in collaboration, so that the vuuo 0 
the new courses in history can be verified only on "projection 
tables." Other disciplines, however, particularly ffiose con- 
cerned with technique, are still tied to the traditional w 
dogmatic education. It is not easy for even the most up-to-d* 
instructors to teach calculus or the soiende of 
effectively from the historical point of view. It would be 
optimistic to conclude that the total historicization of 
or even of the teaching of architecture has been attained, 
clearly the way for the cultural integration ofarchiteewe 
its history has finally been opened. There is one diffico • 
if in this atomic age — which is based on automation »n 
obsession with publicity; which accentuates the dissssocia 
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between abstrtct thought and between intellectual and 

thetic experience, between mechanic^ and creative production; 
which lacks interior energy, vitality, and solitude — if in this 
the architects should, as Giovanni Bottari said two centuries 
g2o ''fail to use their reason,’* they will become “plebeians, 
prnumptuous persons who are without design.” In such a 
case Kartial would be correct: “If your son is seen to be slow 
of wit^ make him a town crier or an architect.” 

Bruno Zavi 


BtBLioG. The following alphabetical list of names has been provided 
in order to fsciliute teferenoe to the source materials discussed in the text 
or to other works containing these materials. The letter following the name 
of each author refers to the appropriate section in the general bibliography 
or to other works in which the relevant passages may be found. 
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•ow, A; Schopenhauer, g; G. G. Scott, g: G. Scott, A; Sedlmayr, A; Sel- 
vsticn, g; Semper, g; Serlio, d; Sittc, g: Smith, A; Soergel, A; Spengler, A; 
Spinto, A; StelA, A; Street, A: Taine, g: Temanza, /; Thiersch, g; Thomas, A; 
Viiliant, A; Van de Velde, h; Van Docaburg, A; Vasari, d; A. Venturi, A: 
1 ^. Ventun, A; Versone, A; Vignola (G. Baroasi da), d; Villard de Honnecourt 
(13th cent.), A; Vincent of Beauvais (13th cent.), see Pellizzari, A; Vind, /; 
ViolIrt-le-Duc, g; T. Vischer, g; Vitruvius (ist cent. B.c.), a, see Jolles, A, 
jer Schlikkcr, A; Volkclt, A; Wschtsmuth, A; Walpole, /; Wessling, A; 
White, g. Whitehead, A; Wickoflf. g; Williams-Ellis, A; Winckelmann, /; 
Wittkowcr, A. WOlfBin, g; Worringer, A; Wright. A; F. M. Zanotti, /; Zei- 
g\ Zrvi, A; Zimmer, A; Zuccaro, e; Zuckcr, A. 

The bibliography, intended to suggest certain important works in each 
includes both luatorical and critical writings related to the problems 
uiBcuaied in the text. For each period it is arranged alphsbcticslly sccordii^ 
to auiliora’ names. For studies of particular periods, monuments, or srehi- 
ircts ace the bibliographies accompanying the various historical and bio- 
traphical artides; for particular types of buildings, see the bibliography 
•ccompanying the article structural types and methods. Column num- 
wra following the references indicate dtations in the text of this article. 


a. Antiquity: For the evidence and critical sources for the history of 
■rchitccturr and of esthetica, see, among others, parts of the works dted 
«n tlir variouB periods. Fifth cent. B.C.; Herodotus, Histories, II, 175, 
*1 bo, IV, 87, yil, 36; Plato, Politicus ZS9> Protigorss 319(1, The Re- 
ubiic 37ocl, Critiss ii6c, Chsrmides xbsd, and other dialogues psaaim. 
ourth cent, b.c.: Ariatotle, Metaphysics, I, 98s, V, 10x3s, Poetics, II, 8, 
oitics, ia 8 aa, Nicomachesn Ethics, VI, 3. Third and second cent. B.c.; 
■utuB, Miicg Gloriosus, III, 3, 45i Mostellsria, V, 731. Second and first 
■r k- DisdpUnarum libri novem (the ninth book dealing with 

cnitecture ia lost), De Re rustics. III, 17. Firat cent. B.c.; Cicero, Orator, 
Diu ’ Ad Quintum ^trem, II, 6; Horace, Ars Poetics, 

^ ^‘^uviua, De Arehitectura (eap. chap. VII, concerning earlier 
cent.: Valerius Maximus, Fsetorum et Dictorum memo- 
™wium hbri novem, VIII, la, 2; Pliny the Elder, Nstuixlis HUtoria, V, 
diir» l>^^tutio Oratoria, 1 , 4i S-to, II, ai, 8; Frontinus, De Aquae- 

uctu urbij Romae, I, 16; M. V. MartUl, Epigrams, I. s, 56. VII, s6. X, 
Epiitolaa, X, 46-56. First and second cent.: Sue- 
Twelve Caesara, Auguatua, ap- Second and third cent.: Dio 
3 History, LXIX, 4> TUrd cent.: Plotinus, Bimeades, I, IV, 

(L*. A Fappua of Alexandria, Mathematical Collection, III. Fourth 
Xyv ^'^'nianui Mar^Unua, Rerum Oeatarum libri, 3 GCII 1 , i, a, 3, 
Emperor Julian, Bpiatolae, XXIX, XXX. See also the 
Muih^ venersl works in other aectiopi of this bibliography: Lucas, gi 
fbiuL* Promia, g; Walter, g; BoriasavlMviteh, A; Becatti, A: and the 
workat Cultrera, A; Erdmann, r. Jollea, A; SchUkker, A: 
h\ Svoboda, A; Tomgi, A: Van Buren, A: Wanachcr, A 


A. Mtdiiwd imiodi The folldWing ia a list of thinkera and writera of 
the medieval pmi^ who hava made important contributions to the develop- 
ment of esthetic ideas ccmceming architecture, with an indication of iim 
works most directly reUted to this srticle and occasionally of the moat 
aigmficant parts. Fourth and fifth cent.; St. Psulinus of Nola, Carmiae; 
St. Auwtine. De Civitate Dei, VI, z, De Vera ReUgione, De Ordine. 1I» 
chap. XV, 4Z. Fifth and sixth cent.: Cassiodorua, Variae, II, 30, VII, 
5, Vwum libri, IV, 51, in Migne, Patrologu Latina, 60-70. Sixth cent.: 
Boethius, pc Geometris, in Migne, Pstrologia Latina, 63-64: Procopius, 
De Aedificiis, I, i; Paul the Silientuiry, Descriptio Ecdealae Sanctae Sophiae, 
in Migne. Pstrologia Graeca, 86 bis. Surth and seventh cent.: Isidore of 
Seville, Etymologisrum libri XX (esp. Book XIX), Diff. 1, 8. in Migne, 
pstrologia Latina, 82. Eighth cent.: Thcodulf of Orldana, I^bri CsroUni, 
C. 1 1 7, in Migne, Pstrologia Latina, 98, col. 9I9 ff. Ninth cent.: Rsbanus 
^urua, De Universo, XXI, C. 2-3, in Migne, Pstrologia Latins, xo7'-xa. 
Twelfth cent.: Hononus of Autun, sec Nicco Fasola, A; Gcrhoch von 
Reichersberg, Liber dc Aedificio Dei, chap. I, in Migne, Pstrologia Latina, 
*94* TWrteenth cent.: Villard de Honnecourt, Livre de Portraiture, Vienna, 
1935; Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Doctrinale, II, see J. von Schlosaer, 
Qucllenhuch zur Kunstgeachichte dca sbendlandiachen Mittelaltors, Vienna, 
I9J5. also ^e following general works; A. Pellisaari, 1 trattati tntomo 
alls arti figurative, Naples, 1915: J. von Schloeaer, Die Kuiutliterstur, 
Vienna, 1022 (Ital. trans., La Letteiatura artiNtica, 2d ed., Florence, Vienna, 
1956); E. Panofaky, Ides, l^ipsig, 1924; L. Venturi, II gusto dei primitivi, 
Bologna, 1926; E. G. Holt, Literary Sources of Art History: An AittholDgy 
of Texts from Theophihis to Goethe, Princeton, 1947, ad ed.. New York, 
1958. G. Nicco Fasola. Ragionsmenti suirsrchitettura. CittA di Caalello, 
1949: and the following specialized works' Marchete, g; M Donati, A; 
W. A. Eden, h; E. de Koyser, A: K. Kraii'' «vaki. A; Svoboda, h 

e. Fiftftnth emuury L. B. Albcjtl, Dr re aedificatoria, Florence, 148s 
(col. 628); F. Colonna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Venice, 1499: Filarete 
(A. Averlino), 'I'rattato di architettura (1460^64, manuscript), Rome, 1908 
(col. 634); L. Ghiberti, 1 Commentan. ed. Schlosaer, Berlin, 1912, Naples, 
1947 : M. Grspaldi (Grspsldus), Oe partibus sedigm libri duo et lexicon 
utilistimum, Farms, 1494: H. Jlosch von Gmilnd, Geometrui deutach (see 
C. Heideloflf, Der Kleine Altdeutschc, Nilmberg, i£49): Leonardo ds Vinci 
(see J. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo, London, 1883: see also 
Leonardo ds Vinci, Tutti git aentti a cura di Marinoni, Milan, 195a); An- 
tonio (Tuccto) Manetti, Vita de Filippo di ser Brunellesco, Florence, 1917 
(col. 634); F. di Giorgio Martini, Trattato di architettura civile e militare 
<I49Z* manuscript), Turin, 1841 (col. 634): L. Pacioli, De divina propor- 
tione (1509). Venice, 1947 (col. 63a): M. Rfiritzer, Von der Fialen Gereeh- 
tigkeit (i486), Regensburg, 1923; H. Schmuttermayr, Fialenbiichletn (i486), 
tea Ameiger des germanischen Muaeuma, NUmberg, x88i: E. Tucher^ 
Architect's Book of the City of NUrnberg (i464~75)» Bibliographie des 
Ittermrischen Vereins, 64# Stuttgart, 186a; F. Villsni, De origine dvltatia 
Florentise et eiusdem faroosis civibus (ca. 1400), Florence, 1747. 

d. Sixteenth etmturyi G Alghiai da C^arpi, Delle fortificasioni, Venice, 
1570: J. Arphe y Villsphafte, Varia commenauracidn para la Eacultura y 
Arquitectura, Seville, 1585; D. Barbaro, De Architectura libri decern, trans. 
and annotated by Monsignor D. Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquileis, Venice, 
tSS6: D. Barbaro, La praties dells prosprtiivs . . . opera molto piotittevole 
si pittori, scultori e architetti, Venice, I5(>9: G. Barozzi ds Vignola, Regolc 
delli cinque ordini di architettura (ivith 32 plates; ist ed., n. p., n. d.), Venice, 
iS7o: M. Bassi, Dispareri in materia di Architettura e Perspettiva con pa- 
reri di eccellenti cl famosi architetti chc li nsolvono, Breacta, iS7a; G. B. 
Belluzsi (11 Sammanno), Note autobiografichc (1535-41), Naples, I907i 
G. B. Bertano, Gli oscuri c difficili paaai dell’opera ionica di Vitruvio, 
Mantua, 1558; H. Blum, Quinque Columnsrum exacu descripUo, Zurich, 
1550, 1554; A. Boord, A Book for to Cauae a Man to be Wiae in Building. 
London, 1549; C. ^rromeo, Instructiones Fabricae et Suppellectilia 
EcUesiasticse, Milan, 1572: J. Bullant. Rciglc g6ndralc d’ Architecture dea 
cinq mani^rcH dc colnimcs . . . suivani les reiglcs ct doctrines dc Vitruve, 
Parii, 1563; P. Cattaneo. Architettura (Books 5-8), Venice, 1567; P-.Cat- 
taneo, Li quattro primi libri d'Architettura, Venice, 1554: B. Cellini, Lsi 
vita (1558-66), cd. Ruaconi and Valeri, Rome, 19x2; B. (^llim, Opere, 
Diacorao aull 'Architettura, Florence, 1857: C. Cesariano, Di L. Vitruvio 
Pollione, De architectura libri decern traducti de Latino in Vulgare affi- 
gurati, Como, 1521; A. Comer (L. Comaro), Frammenti di un trattato di 
architettura, cd. Fiocco, Rome, 1952; J. Cousin, Livre de perapective de 
J. C. Senenois, maistrr paintre k Paris, Paris, xsbo: 1. Dami, La proapettiva 
di Euclide, Florence, 1573; J* A. de Cerceau (Du Cerceau), Lc^na de 
prospective positive, Paris, 1576: J. A. de Cerceau, Livre d' Architecture, 
Paris, 1559; J. A. de Cerceau, Petit trsitk dea cinq ordrea des colonnes, 
Paris, 1583: J. A. de Cerceau, Second livre d'architecture, Paris, 1561: 
P. Delorme (de L’Orme), Nouvellct Invcntic/fS pour bien bastir et A petita 
frais, Paris, 1561; P. Delorme, Le premier tome de Tarchitecture, Paris, 
1567 (col. 631): D. del Ssgredo, Medidas del Romano . . . formadonaa da 
las bssas, Toledo. 1526; W. Dietterlin, Architectura von Auaathcilung, 
Symmetrie und Proportion dcr fUnf Seulen. NQmberg, 1593: L. Pauno. 
Delle antichitk della Cittk di Roma, raccolte e acritte con aomma brevitA 
ed ordine con quanto gli antichi e modemi icntto ne hanno, Ubri cinque, 
Venice, 1548: J. Gardet and D. Bertin, Epitome ou extrait abrdgd dea dix 
livrea d'architecture de Marc Vitruve Pollion, enrichi de figurea, Toulouaa, 
1556: A. Labacoo, Libro appartenente airArchitettura, Rome, 1558: L. Lp- 
chcr, Unterweisung in der Baukunst (1516), aee A. Reichenaperger, ver- 
mischte Schriften, Leipzig, 1856; G. P. Lomazzo, Idea ckl Tampto della 
Pittura, Milan, 1590; G. P. Lomazzo, Trattato delPAite della Pittura, Scul- 
tura e Architettura, Milan, 1584 (col. 666), Eng. trmna., A Tracte Contain- 
ing the Arts .... Oxford, 1598; J. Martin, Architecture, ou Tart de bien 
bastir, de M. Vitruve Pollion, Psris. 1547; J. Msrtin, Architectura, et art 
de bien bastir, Psris, 1553: Michelangelo Buonarroti. Lettere (1496-1563), 
Florence, 1875 (col. 632): A. Palladio, Le antiohitA di Roma, Venice, 1554: 
A. Palladio, Li quattro libri deirarchitectura, Venica, X57o, Milan, i9Sa 
(ool. 633): G. Philander, G. Philandfi in decern libroa M. Vitnivti da 
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Architectun AdnotatioBM, Rome, 1544; G. Philander, M. Vitniyii PoUionie 
De Architectun Ubri decn . . . cum nods Pbilendrii Lyons, isss: W. M- 
vius (Ryff), Beukunst, odUr Architektur lUer Rlmehmetten nsthenietitchen 
und mechenischen Kdneten verttIndUche Undenichtunn, su rechten Ver- 
•tend der Lehr Vitruvii, Nttmberg, 1547: W. Rivius, Vitruvius Teutsch, 
NOrnberg, 1548: O. A. Rusconi, Dell'srchicettura secondo i precetd del 
Vitruvio, Veni^ isoo; H. Ssmbin, Ltvre de Is diverdtd des Termes dont 
on use en Arcfaitecnire evec les corniches, Irises et bases rMuites en ordre, 
Lyons, 157s; M. Sanmicheli, I cinque ordinl dell’Arehitettura civile rile- 
vad dalle sue fabbriche, descried e pubblicad eon quelli di Vitruvio, Alberd, 
Pelladio, Scamossi, Serlio, Vignola, dal Co. Alessandro Pompei, Venice, 
1735; M. Sanmicheli, Le fisbbriche dvili, eocledastiche e mUitari, Verona« 
1813-30; F. Sansovino, Ritratto delle piii nobili e Innoee eittk d’ltalia, 
Venice, is 78 : F. Sansovino, Veneda, cittk nobilisaima, Venice, tsSi; H. 
Schickhardt, Beschreibung einer Reiae, welche . . . (iso8), ed. Mttmpelgard, 
1602, Stuttgart, igoi; S. Serlio, Regole generali di architettura aoprs le 
cinque maniere degli edifid, Venice, i 537 -' 5 i. complete ed. 1566 and is&s 
(col. 625): J- Shute, First and Chief Groundes of Architecture. (1563), 
London, 101 a: L. Sirigatd, La Pradca di Proapetdva, Venice, 1396; D. 
Speckle, Architektur von Festungen, Strasbourg, 1S99: F. Tenibiiis, 11 
parere ^ F. Terr, sul S. Petionio, 1589, see Gayc, Carteggio inedito. 111 , 
40e; C. Tetd, Discorso delle fortificasioni, Venice, IS7S: G. G. Trissino, 
Franunento (M un trattato di architettura, Vicensa, 1878: P. Varchi, Pan- 
gone fira le aM, Florence, 1346; G. Vasari. Le Vite. Florence, 1330 (col. hash 
H. Vredeman de Vries, Architecture, Antwerp, 1363. 

e. Sw t n imu h ctntwy: C. Amichevoli, Architettun dvile ridotta a me- 
todo iMile e breve, Tend, 1673: F< Bacon, Profidence and Advancement 
of Learning,. Divine and Human, II (1603-03). London, 18^: O. Bi«lione, 
Le vite dd Pittori. Scultori ed Architetd, Rome, 164a: F. Baldinuod. No- 
tude de* l^rofeasori del Disegno, Florence, 1681-1718: F. Baldinucci. Rsc- 
colis d dcuni opuacoli sopra varia materia di Pittun, Scultun ed Archi- 
tettust (t68i), Florence, 1763: P. A. Barca, Awerdmend e regole drea 
r Ar c b ils itur a Civile, Scultun, Pittun, Prospettiva, ed Architettun Milt- 
tan, Milan, 1620; P. Bellori, Le vite de* pittori, scultori ed architetti mo- 
derni, Rome, 1672: F. Blondel, Coun d'architecture, Paris, 1675-83: G. A. 
BSckler, Compendium architectune dvilis, Fnnkfurt, 1648; A. Bosae, Tnid 
des mani^res de deaainer les ordma de Tarchitecture, Paris, 1664; S. Bosboom, 
Cort onderwys van de vyf colonnen, Amsterdam, 1637: P. Bullet, L* Archi- 
tectun pndque, qui compnnd le detail . . . , Paris, 1^1: A. Capn, La 
nuova architettun famiglian (diviaa in cinque libri corriapondend a dnque 
ordini, do 4 Toscano, Dorico, lonico, Corindo, Composito), Bologna, 1678: 
A. Capn, La nuova architettun militan d'andn rinovata, Bologna, 1683; 
D. J. C4uamuel, Architectun Civil nets y oblique, considenda y dibuacads 
en el Templo de Jerusalem, Vigevano, 1678: Catherinot, Trait! de TArchi- 
tectun, Bourges, 1688; C. A. D'Aviler, Coun d'srchitectun, Paris, 1691: 
A. Desgodetx, Let dlificea andques dc Rome, Paris, 168a, ad ed., Paris, 
1693; C. P. Dieuasait, Theatrum Architectune Civilis, Bamberg, 1697; 
DiMertadon de I'origine de I'Architecture, VI, p. a66, clelio Stnordinario 
del Mercurio galante, 1679: J. Evelyn, The Whole Body of Andent and 
Modem Architecture, London, 1680; A. F!libien des Avauz, Des prin- 
dpes de I’Architecture , de la sculptun, de la Peintun, et des autns arts 
qui en dependent, Paris, 1676: A. F!libien des Avaux, Recueil historique 
de la vie et des ouvragea des plus ofllbrea architeciM, Paris, i(>87: C. Fon- 
tana, II tempio vadcano e sua origine, . . . deacritto con molte regole prin- 
dpali d'arehitettura, Rome, 1694: A. Frandne, Livn d’architecture, Paris, 
i6ai; R. Fr!art dc Chambray, ParallMe de I'Architecture andque et de la 
modeme, Paris, 1650, London, 1664: B. Gerbier, Brief Discourse concerning 
the Three Chief Prindples of MagniBcent Buildmg, London, 166a; B. Ger- 
bier, Counsel and Advice to All Builden, London, 1663: N. Goldmann, 
Blcmentorum Architectune Militaris, Lyons, 1643; N. Goldmsnn, V0II- 
stlndige Anweisung su der Civil-Baukunst, WolffenbUttel, 1696: G. Gus- 
rini, Architettura civile (1686), Turin, 1737: G. Guarini, Del modo di mi- 
aurare le Fabbriche, Turin, 1674: J- Indau, Wienerisches Architektur- 
Kunst- und Siulenbuch, Vienna, 16M: J. Jones, Architecture of A. Pal- 
ladio in Four Volumes (1640), London, 1713: J> Jones, The Most Notable 
Antiquity of Great Britain, l^ondon, 1633; M. Joussc, Les secrets d'Archi- 
tecture dfcuuvrant fiddement les traits gfometriques, Guiveau, 1643: J. Lau- 
terbach, Abreg! d’architecturr dvile, et harmonique andque et nouvelle, 
Amsterdam, 1690: F. Le Comte, Cabinet des aingularit!s d’ Architecture, 
Peinture, Sculpture, et Gravure; ou introduction k la connaissance des plus 
beaux Arts, hgurfs sous les Tableaux, les Statues, les Eatampes, Paris, 
1699: r. Le Muet, R!gles des Cinq ordres d* Architecture de Vignola, re- 
vues, augment!ea et reduites du grand au pedt, Lyons, n.d.; P. Le Muet, 
Mani!re de bien bastir, Paris, 1623, Lon^n, 1675: G. Leoncini, Instru- 
doni architettoniche pratiche, Rome, 1697; A. le Pautre, Les oeuvres d’ar- 
chitecture, Paris, 1682: F. Lyser, Architcctura oder newe Pndsche Bau- 
kunst, Fnnkfurt, 167a: J. Msuclerc, Le premier Livre d’Architecture, 
La Rochelle, 1600, London, 1676; J. Msuclerc, Mfmoires critiques d’ Archi- 
tecture contenanta l’id 4 e de la vnye et de la fausse Architecture, Paris, 
170a: P. Monier, Hiatoire des Arts, qui ont rapport au dessin, Paris, 1698 
(Eng. tnns.: The History of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, London, 
1699): G. B. Montano, Li dnque libri di architettura, Rome, 1608; C. C. 
Osio, Architettura civile dimostradvamente propordonau, Milan, 1661: T. 
Osius, De Architecturae et Agrimensurae nobilittte, Milan, 1639: H. Pader, 
Trait! de la proportion, Toulouse, 1649: G. B. Pasaeri, Vite de’ Pittori, 
Scultori ed Architetd che hanno lavorato in Roma, mord dal 1641 fino al 
1673 (1674). Rome, 1772 (col. 631); C. Perrsult, Ordonnance de Cinq 
Esp!ces de colonnes selon la M!thode des anciens, Paris, 1676: J. Perret, 
Des fortifications et artifices, architecture et perspective, Paris, 1601; A. Pm- 
sevino, De architectun tractatua, Venice, 1603: A. Pozzo, Perspectiva pic- 
torum et architectorum, Rome, i693~i7oa; M. Remboldt, Architectun 
private, Augsburg, 1641: I. von Sandrsrt, Teutsche Academic der Edlen 
Bau-, Bild-, und Mahlerey Kttnste, NUrnberg, Frankfurt, 1675-79: L. Savot, 
L'architecture francoise des Basdments particulien, Paris, 1624: V. Sca- 
mozzi, Architettura univensle In compendio riformata, Perugia, 1B03; V. Sca- 


moasi, Dell'Idea deli'Architettun univenale, Vaidoe, 1611: V. Scsmoiii 
Grontngulan dar bouwkunat ...» Amatardam^ 1640: G. C. Bolero, 
leliamo de’ pih calebri architetti, Leipzig, 1696: J. 'T. Spergero, J. T. 801^* 
geri Tractatua de Jure Aedificit, cum illustribus Juris publid Pngm^' 
ft Jure Camerali noviasimo, n.p., 1653: G. B. B. SpinelU, ^nomia ne^ 
fabbriche e ngole di tutti li materiall per oostruire ogni fisbbrica, ad nsni 
1698; M. Thoma, Utriusqiia architecturae compendium in dum libroi? 
visum, Rome, 1688: S. de Vauban, Mani!n de fortifier, Amsterdam, tkiu! 
Mains, G. Viola Zanini, Della Architettun libri due, Padua, 

N. B. Wasowski, Callitectonicorum, aeu de pulchro architecturae Htnt It 
civilis, Poznan, 1678; H. Wotton, The ElemenU of Architecture, London 
1624: F. Zuccaro, L’Idea de’ scultori, pittori ed architetti diviis in dui 
libri. Turin, 1607 (col. 638). 

/. Eighteenth century: W. Adam, Vitruvius acoticus, Edinburgh, 1726 
H. Aldrich, ElemenU Architectune dvilis (Lat. and Eng.), Oxford, 1789 
F. Algarotti, Ssggio aopn I ’architettun, Pisa, I 7 S 3 (col. 631); G. Amico 
L’architetto pntico, Palermo, 1726-30: J. Antoine, Trait! d’Architecturr 
ou proportions des trois ordres Grecs, Tr!ves, 1768: C. de Aquinui, Vo. 
cabularium architectune aedificatoriae, Rome, 1734: L. de Bschsumont 
Essai sur la Peinture, la Sculpture et I’Architecttire, Paris, 1731; C. 
teux, Les Beaux Arts r!duits k un mime prindpe, Paris, 1746: B. F. de Bc- 
lidor, Dictionnsire poitatif de I’inginieur, Paris, 1734-68: J. Belli, Ilrino- 
nmento delle belle arti, Bologna, 1769: J. Bentham and B. Willis, Thr 
History of Gothic and Saxon Architecture in England, London, 1798; S. B^. 
tinelli, Dell’entuaiasmo delle belle arti, Milan, 1769: W. Beyer, (Jmtsnticbi 
Merkwttrdigkeiten, Vienna, i779: J. F. Blondel, Architecture frs^ic 
Paris, 175a; J. P. Blondel, Coun d’architecture ou tnit! de la decoration, 
distribution et construction des bitiments, Peris, i 77 i- 77 : J. F. Blondel, 
Discoun our le ndoessit! d’!tudier I’Architecture, Paria, 1764; 0 . de Bof- 
frand, Livn d’architecture contenant lea principea g!n!nux de cet ait(Ut. 
and Pr.), Paris, 1743; G. Boturi, Dialoghi sopn le tre arti del diiegno, 
Lucca, 1734 (col. 693): B.-L. Boutl!e, ’Treatiae on Arefailseture: A (^. 
plete Presentstion of Architecture, ed H. Rosensu, London, loss: C. E. 
Briseux, Architecture moderne, ou I’srt de bien bitir pour toutes lortei 
des personnes, Paris, 1728; C. E. Briseux, Trait! du Beau essentiel dani 
les Arts . . . ! I’Architecture, Paris, 1732: R. A. Bromley, A Philosophicil 
and Critical History of the Fine Arts, Lomton, 1793 - 93 : A. F. Baichini, 
Entwurf etntr Geschichte der aeichneniM Schfinen Kttnste, Hamburg, 1781; 
N. CsLspio, Elcmenti di Architettun Civile, Bergamo, 1784: C. C:smpbell, 
Vitruviua Brltannicua, London, I7i3-a3: N. Carletti, Istitusioni Architet- 
tun Civile, Naplaa, I773: D. C. Cento, Nuovo metodo per iniegnare ii 
Cinque Ordini d’ArchItettun Civile confbrmc le regole di Palladio e di 
Sesmozzi, Padua, 1784: W. Chzmben, Treatise on Civil Architecture, 
l^ndon, 1739: G. B. Cipritni end G. D. Navone, Nuovo metodo per ip- 
prenderr le teorie e le pntiche delle Architettun civile, Rome, 1794: A. Co- 
molli, Bibliognfis storico-critice dell’erchitettun civile ed arti suhaltemc. 
Rome, 1788-92; R. Compagnini, Verit! di fstto s schisnmento d’un Liber* 
colo dsto slle stampe ds pochi prindpisnti d’srchitetturs e dedicito irIi 
amstori dells veriti, Bologna, 1775*. P. Content d’lvry, Oeuvres d’Archi- 
lecture, premi!re paitie, Paris, 1769; L. G. de C^rdemoy, Nouveau Tisit^ 


de toutc r Architecture, Paris, 1706; G. F. Cristisni, Dells Media srinonici 
proporzionsle da appliesni neirsrchitettun civile, Brescia, 1767 (col. 63a); 
A. N. d’Argenville, Vie des fameux Architectes . . . depuis Is Renstsssnee 
des Arts, Paris, 1787; G. Ds Vis, Dissertexioni suH’Architetturs militsre, 
Modena, 176a; P. Decker, Fuerstlicher Bsumeieter odcr. Archifectw C«- 
vilis. . . , Augsburg, 1711-16: C. M. Delsgardette, R!gles de Cinq Ordro 
d’srchitecture de Vignole, lecons !l!menteires des ombres dans lArchi* 
lecture . . . , Paris, 1797*. G. Del Rosso, Ricerche sull’ Architettura Egtsisni 
e ci6 che i Greci pan sbbiano preso da quells Nazione, Florence. i 7 oS 
D. Diderot end J. D’Alembert, Encyolop!die ou Dictionnzire nlsoniw do 
Sciences, des Arts et des M!tien, I, s.v, Architectun et parties qui er 
d!pendent, 1765: P. M. D’lxnard. Etudes d’srchitectun de diffdrents msi 
tree, Paris, 1763-66: P. M. D’lznsrd, Recueil d’snhitectuw, Btrssbourg 
1791: G, M. Dumont, Recueil des plurieun pirties de rtfchi^uiti ran* 
1767; C. Dupuis, Nouveau tnit! de I’erchitecture svec un iixi!ine Orw 
frsnesis, Paris, 1768; G. G. Erssmo, Essai sur 1 ’architecture, 

P. Est!ve, L’esprit des Beaux Arts, ou hiatoire raisonn! du CJofit, 

1753: C. Fes, Progetto per uns nuova edizione dell’Architett^ <*'. . 
truvio; Aggiuntovi il Manifesto d’sssodszione per la Storis dolle Arti 
Disegno di Winckelmsnn, Rome, 1783: B. Fcirogio, DeU’utilitk ed tppu 
zione delle matematiche sirsnhitetturs civile, Turin, 1788; J. B- 
von Erlach, EntwttriT einer historischen Architektur (Gcr. and Fr.), . 

1721; G. Fonda, Elementi di architettun civile e militsre, Rome, n 
G. Fossati, Storis deli’Architettun, Venice, I747; M. Fiftnin. Mwn 
critiques d’srchitecture contenanta I’idde de la vnie et de Is fsusw 
tecture, Paris, 1702: A. F. Fr!zier, La Th!orie et la pntiqus 
des pierres et des bois, Stnsbourg, Paris, 1737 - 39 : Frisii Ssgjo ^ 
I’Anhitettura gotica, leghorn, 1766: B. Galisni, L’irchitettun di M 
Vitruvio Pollione, colls traduzione itaiisns e comento, Nspl«s» *3 a7-7i 
T. Gsllsccini, Tntteto sopra gli errori degli architetti, Venice, i 7 

F. Galli Bibiena, L’ Architettun Civile prepsnts sulls Ge^«tn«i . 

1711: F. Galli Bibiena, Direzioni si giovsni studenti nel Disegno j 
chitettun Civile e dells prospettiva teorics, Bologna, *7?Jf**4 Book t 
Opuscoli in materia d’ Architettura, Parma, 1783; J* 176! 

Architecture, l^ndon, 1728; M. Gioffredo, DeirArcWtettun, N*P* » -Lj 

G. B. Giovio, Elogii di Palladio, del Conte Algztotti, di Bewdetto e 

Giovio, Venice, 178a: W. Goethe, Von deutscher Baukunst, I'n 

A. A. Guillaumot, Remarques sur un livre intitul!: Gbserystions . j 
chitecture de M. I’sbb! Lsugier, Paris, 1768: C. L. von Hsgedo • . ^ 
ttber die Kunst, Leipzig, i797: J. O. Herder, Kritische Wider, 

1769; J. G. Herder, Blitter fUr deutscher Art und Kunst. 

K. G. Heydenreich, System der Aesthstik, Leipzig, t 790 Hogtrtl 
von Hirschfeld, Theorie der Garten-Kunst, Leipzig, » 779 ^ 8 *» )!r_rfomsn' 
The Anslyaia of Beauty (i 753 ), Oxford, 193 S: E. Hoppui, The w ^ 
and Builder’s Repository or Architecture display d, London, 
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f ElemenU Architectune CivilU in usum Collegi TheretUni, Vienna, 
Ff ed., Vienna, i77a; B. liao, ElemenU Archiucnirae Miliuris, 
Ir ni 176s; C. A. Jombert, Architecture modeme ou Tart de bien bldr 
r Muto iorte de pereonnee, Paria, 1764; E. Kant, Kritik der reinen Ver- 
r 1781-87). Leipsia* 1838 ^34): B. King, Munimenu antiqua, or 

rlvlllrvitionf on Ancient Caetlea, London, 178a; J. Kirby, The Pertpective 
r ^^tecture, London, 1761; G, W. KraflFt, Reeoltitionei problematum 
ad architecturam dvilem [theory of vaulting], St. Petoraburg, 
W. Krafft, Specimen emendationiB theoriae ordinum Affchitecto* 
'conim Rt. Peuraburg, 1758; F. A. Krubaadua, Betrachtungen (iber den 
P* hmiU' dcr Alton in dor Baukunat, Ldpiig, I74S: I. Laoombe. Diction- 
l^Moortatif <Sa Beaux Arta, Paria, I759, Baaaano, 1781; Lafont de St. Yenne, 
d’uni^ •or I'ArcUwetun, Pui,. nsK V. Umbetti, Static 
cdifici. Naplea, 1781 (ool. 6a8): Landronio Sitonio If, Bianehi), lad* 
Inone practica deirArchitettura civile per la decanuioiie dd pubblid e 
ortvati edifici, Milan, 1766-67; Landronio Sitonio (P. Bianehi), Saggio 
deirtfchitettura dvile, owero regole pradche di Capi-maatri c padroni di 
fibbriche, Milan, 1776; T. B. Langley, Andont Areliiteoture, London, 
1742: T- B. Langley, The Builder’a Compleat Aadateat, London, 1738: 
T B. Langley. The Builder'a Director or Benchmate, London, 1767; T. B. 
Langley, Gothic Architecture Improved by Rulea and Propordona, to 
Which U Added an Hiatorical Diaaerudon on Gothic Architecture. London, 
1742-47; M. A. Laugier, Eaaai aur rArchitecture, Paria, I7S3, The Hague, 
1765: B. J. Lauterbach, Proponioni de* cinque ordini di architettura, Leip- 
zig 1706: Lf CamuB de Mdaikrea, L6 Gdnie de rarchitecture, ou I'Analogic 
de 'cet art avec noa Senaadona, I^ia, 1780 tool. 683); S. Le Clerc, Traitd 
d'Aichitecture, Paria, I7i4* H. Lemonnier, Proote verbaux de rArnddmie 
Royale d’Architocture, Pluria, 1760, 1011-36: G. B. Leaaing, Laokoon, 
Berlin, 1766, London, 1874: C. P. R. Le Virloya, Diedonnaire d* Ar- 
chitecture dvile, Paria, i77o-7t: W. Leyboum, The Mirror of Architecture 
from Scamotzi, London, 1700; F. T. de Luberaac, Diacouft aur lea monu- 
ments publics de toua lea Igea .... Pittia, i7SS: L R* Lueotte, Le Vignole 
modeme ou Traitd dldmentaire d* Architecture, Paria, 1773-84; N. MailUer, 
L'Architecture: Podme en troia chantt. Paria, 1780: L. Mdaapina, Delia 
leggi del Bello applicate alia Pittura e all' Architettura, Pavia, 1701; D. Mar- 
garitis. Propoaizioni toorico pradche di architettura, Milan, 1766: J. Marot, 
Petite (Buvre d' Architecture, Paria, 1764: P. Marperger, Hiatorie und Laben 
der berUhmteaten europliachcn Baumeiater, Hamburg, 171 it F* M. de Maray, 
Dictionnaire abrdgd de peinture et d* Architecture par l*ebbd de Merey, 
Paris, 1746: G. Maai, Teoria a pradoa di Architettura Civile, Rome, 1788 
(col. 633): A. Memmo, Blementi d'architettura Lodoliana, oaaaa I'aite del 
fsbbricare con aoUditk aciendfica e con eleganaa non capriocioaa, Rome, 
1783 (col. 63a); A. Memmo, Rifleeaioni aopra alcuni equivoci tenai eapreaai 
dill'iutorc (P. Zaguri) della oraaione reciuu in Venezia nell'Accademia di 
Pittura ncl a8 sett. 1787 intorno rarchitettura, Padua, 1788: A. R. Menga, 
Opere, Home. 1787; F. Miliaia, Dell'arte di vedere nelle Belle Arti del 
diicgro seenndo i principi di Sultaer e di Menga. Venice, 1781, Sp. trana. 
bircelona. 1823: F. Miliaia, Roma, Delle belle arti del diaegno. Parte prime: 
dcll’irchitettura civile, Baaaano, 1787: F. Miliaia, Dizionario delle Belle 
Arti dfl disegno, Baaaano, i 707 : P'. Miliaia. Le Vite de’ pih celebri archi- 
tetti d'ogni Nazionc e d'ogni tempo, precedute da un aaggio aopra rarchi- 
tetturs, Rome, 1768 (col. 6a8): F. Miliaia, Principi di Architettura Civile, 
Finale, 1781 (col. 6a8); F. Morosxi, Delle caae dei contadini: Trattato 
srchitettonico, agrarlo, Florence, i77o; R. Morria, An Eaaay in Defence of 
Finale, 1781 (col. 6a8): F. Morozzi, Delle caae dei contadini: Trattato 
Ancient Architecture, London, 1718; R. Morria, l^turea on Architecture, 
Undon, 1734; G. Murphy, Introductory Diacourae on the Principlea of 
Gothic Architecture to De ^uaa’a Plana of the Church of Batalha, London. 
n9s: P. Natiyelle, Nouveau Trait4 d’Architocture, Paria, 1739; G. B. C. 
Nelh, Diicorai di architettura del aen. G. B. Nelli, Florence, 17s 3; G. B. 
L. Nelh, Orazioni e componimenti poetici in lode delle Belle Arti, Rome, 
i^& 9 s-i 7 o 8 ; G. B. C. Nelli, Orazioni o Diacorai detti nell’Accademia ^ 
nttura-Architettura in Venezia, 1 774-1 8a7; I. F. de Neufforge, Recueil 
‘ismentaire d’ Architecture, Paria, 1757-77; J. F. Ortiz, Abaton reaeratum, 
*ivc gcniina declaratio duorum locoruni obacurorum M. Vitruvii, Rome, 
Hni. A. Palomino dc Caatro y Velaaco, Hiatoire abr4g6c dea plua fameux 
ncintrrt..., architectea eapagnola, Paria, 1749; P. Panacron, Elements 
a irchitfcture divia4e cn troia partiea, Paria, 1776: A. Paoli, I^ttere aul- 
origine f I’aniichiU deH’architettura all'Abate C. Fet, Rome, 1784; G. B. 
Mseri, Della Kagione d'Architettura, Diacorao deH’Abate G. B. Paaaeri, 
cnicc, 1772; p. pattc, Diacoura aur 1 ’ Architecture. Paria, 1754: P. Pattc, 
!«*■ objeta lea plua importmnts de 1 * Architecture, Paris, 1769; 
ci.i *^‘*^.^”**' Diacuaaione ragionata di due queationi mrchitettonichc tratte 
crzolibro di Vitruvio, Milan, 1795; E. Pini, DeirArchitettura, Dialoghi, 
630); E. Pini, Raccolta di lettere aull'Architettura, Rome, 
d*. B. Piraneai, Della magnificenn ed Architettura 

Fadus*”**”*’ Fgria, 1836; J. Pole^, &iWcitotionea Vitruvianae, 

Bompei, Li cinque ordini deirArchitettura civile, Verona, 
Le, n * '^^•tonti, Panegirico aulla Architettura, Bologne, 1733; P. Peat. 

d* Architecture, Leiden, 1715; Potain, Tnit6 dea Ordrea 
>770’ F*^iIi?*D^*^*** Pwti, Blementi d* Architettura, Venice, 

nor r n '1 Ragionamento aopra i principi d'Architettura, Padua, 
^ Critical Review of the I^iblic Buildinga, Statuea and 
Kichardaon, Treatiac on the Five Ordera . . . , 
>756' ^|^8er, Univeraae Archhecturae civilia element!, Vienna, 

Fiztetti V*^*^*^^ architecturae militaria elementa, Vienna, 1758; G. 
Ii Roche Architettura per erigerla in Sciensa, Venice, 1744: P« de 

menu T ordrea d*architecture oontenant quclquea change- 

'll Bitir to*' . • **^89; J. Rondelet, Trait6 thtorique et pratique de PArt 
^«ront ’ .mT*’ Mantua, 183a; L. Salimbeni, Degli archi e delle volte. 
lluildinK T Palladio Londinenaia, or the London Art of 

l^^cire enl***' J * A* 8«ntini, Regole e awertimenti pratici per fab- 
in hie 3 gaometriche rifleaaioni del fu A. Santini, ncoolte e 

Pietro Antonio, Ferrara, 1770; R. Sanvittli, Ble- 
wnitettura Civile, Opera poatuma, diviaa in tre parti, Breaoia, 1765; 


M. Se^n. Manuel d’architecture, ou principce dea op6rationa primi- 
nvea de Mtte art, Paris, 1786; Serie d^i uomini illuatri nella pittura, 
acultura ed architettura. Florence. 1769-75; Storia dell'architettura. Venice, 
J^4‘7S L. Smrm, Architektoniachea Gedencken von proteatantiacher kleiner 
Kirchen Figur und Errichtung. Hamburg, 1718; L. Sturm, Der auaerle- 
Mneate und nach alien Regeln der antiquen Itoukunat, Augsburg. 1718-68; 
L. Sturm. Kunze Voratellung der gantaen CivU-Biukunst, Augsburg, 1745; 
L. Sturm, Prodromua Architecturae Goldmanniinae, Augsburg, 1714; T. Te- 
tnanaa, Vitc de’ pih celebri Architetti e Scultori veneaiani che fiorirono 
nel sec. XVI, Venice. 1778 (col. fiaS); C. Todeachi, ^ggio aulla triplioe 
arte del diaegno, Rome, 1779; Marques dc Urena. Reflexiones sobre la 
arquitectun. Madrid, 1785; C. Viel de SainC-Mtux, Lettrea aur I'archi- 
tecture, Bniaaela, 1779-80; C. Viel de Saint-hfaux. Prindpea de I’ordon- 
nanoe et de la conatruction dea bktimenta. Paria, 1797; B. de Villanueva, 
Col1ecci6n de papelea crlticoa aobre I’arquitectura, n.p., 1766: B. de Villa- 
nueva. Traito d'architecture civile A Pusage dea Ingifnieura .... L’Aje, 1740; 
G. B. Vinci. Sagdo d’ Architettura Civile, Rome, 1795 (col. 639); A. Vi- 
aentini, Oiacrvaziom di A V., architetto vencto, che aervono di continua- 
zione al trattato di T. Orilaccmi. Venice, 1767-71; B. A. Vittone. latni- 
zioni elementari per indiriazo dei giovani alio atudio delPArchitcttura Ci- 
vile, Lugano, 1760-46; H. Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting in Endand, 
Strawberry Hill, 1762-71 , London. 1782 (col. 619); I. Ware, A Complete 
Body of Architecture. London, 1756: B. Willis. A Survey of the Cathedrala, 
London. 1737-30; J. J. Winckelmann, Ahliandlung von dcr FlUgkeit der 
Bmpfindunp dea 8ch6nen in der Kunat, Dresden, 1763; J. J. Winckelmann, 
Alto DenknUer der Kunat, BeriSn, 1791. Rome, i8ai (ool. 633); J. J. Wlnck- 
elmann. Briefen .... (t74a-68), Berfin, 1953; J. J. Winckelmann, Ge- 
aehichte der Kunat dea Altertuma. Dresden, 1764; ]• J. WirR^kelmann, 
Opere, Prato, 1831-35 (cap. Vol. VI); G. Zunetti, DelPOrigine di alcune 
arti principal praaso 1 Vititciani, Venioe. 1758: B. Zanotti. Tratuto teorico 
pratico di Proapettiva, Bologai, 1766; F. M. Zanotti« Oraaione in lode 
della pittura. della acultura e delParchitettura con due altre orazioni, Bolo* 
gna. 1750 (col. 6ja). 

g. NineteMth century: R. Adamy, Die Aeithe*-iache BegrUndung der 
Architektonik, Romberg’s Z., 1880; R. Adamy. Architektonik der Altchrist- 
lichen Zeit, Hanover, 1884: R. Adamy, Architektonik der FrUhrenaiaaance, 
Hanover, 1896; R. Adamy, Architektonik der Hellenen, Hanover, i883i 
R. Adamy, Architektonik der R5mer, Hanover. 1883: R. Adamy, Die Archi* 
toktur ala Kunat, Hanover, 1883 (col. 6a6); G. Aitchiaon, Lectures on 
Roman Architecture, The Builder, I>ondon, 1887: F. Alberi, Diacorao aul 
diaegno, Padua, 1810: Am. B., a.v. Architecture, Philadelphia, 1829-40: 
W. J. Anderson, Architectural Studies in Italy, London, 1890; G. A. An- 
tedini, Idee elementari di Architettura civile, Bologna, 1813; G. A. Antolini, 
Oatervazioni ed aggiunte ai principi di Architettura civile di Francesco 
Miliaia, Milan, 1817: C. R. Aahbee, A Few Chapters in Workshop Re- 
construction and Citizenahip, London, 1894; C. R. Aahbee, Craftamanahip 
in Competitive Industry, Lxindon, 1008. C. R. Aahbee, Should We Stop 
Teaching Art?, London, 1911; R. W. Ashton, History of Modern Italian 
Art, London, 1898; W. J. and G. A. Audaley, Popular Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts, Liverpool, London, 1879-82; M. Aurea, Nou- 
vellc th6orie du module ddduite du texte m6me de Vitruve, Ntmea, i86a; 
J. E. C. Barberot, Hiatoire dea atylea d’arc'hitecture dans toua lea pays . . . , 
Paris, 1891: A. Barca, Saggio aopra il bcllu di proponione in Architettura, 
Baaaano, 1806; O. Baroasi, Li cinque ordini di architettura di G. Baroaai 
da Vignola intagliati da C. Gianni e ridotti a migliore e pi6 facile leaione 
per uao di architetti .... Milan, 1850; G. Baroaai, Gli ordini di Architet- 
tura di Giacomo Baroaai da Vignola accreaciuti di altre intereasanti tavole 
ed ombreggiati aecondo it recente metodo de’ lioei, Milu, 1819; £. M. Barry, 
Lectures on Architecture, London, 1881; L. ^tiaaier, Hiatoire de I’art 
monumental, Paria, 1845: C. Bauchal, Nouveau dictionnaira biogrephique 
et critiQue dea architectea frimcaia (from the Middle Ages till 1885), Abbe- 
ville, 1885: A. Berty, Lea grands Architectea francaia de la Renaiaaance, 
Paria, i86e; J. P. Biaauel, Rapport k la Soci6t4 acad6mique d’ Architecture 
de Lyon, aur la responsabilito dea Architectea, Lyons, 1863; C. Blanc, 
Grammaire hiatorique dea Arta du Dessin (Architecture), GBA, 1861-65; 
G. Boccardo (reviser), Nuova E. 1., a.v. Architettura, Turin, 1875; C. L. 
A, Boileau, Hiatoire critique de I’invention en Architecture, Paria, 1886; 
C. Boito, Architettura del Medio Evo in Italia con I’introduzione aullo 
stile future deirarchitettura iuliana, Ricerche, Milan, 1880 (col. 633); 
C. Boito, Condizioni preaenti deirarchitettura in lulia, Nuova Antologia, 
III, 1800, p. 466; T. Bolognini, Opuacolo relativo alia coatruzione di grandi 
ediBci, oaaia aggiunta al muratore reggiano, Reggio Emilia, 1814: E. Bo- 
nafT6, L’Architecte et rarchitecture modernea, GBA, 18891 P- 167; E. Boac, 
Diedonnaire raiaonn6 d’architecture et dea adencea et dea arta qui a’y rat- 
tachent, Paria, 187T-80; K. BAtticher, Tektonik der Hellenen, Potodam, 
18^-53; E. G. Boutmy, Philoaophie de I’archihecture en Grkoe, Paria, 1870 
(col. 639); E. Breton, Blementi deirarchitettura lodoliana, Zara, 1833; G. B. 
Brown, Origin of Roman Imperial Architecture, London. 1889*. H. Bnmn, 
Geachichte der griechiachen Kanstler, 1, II. Braunschweig, StutIgMt. 
1853-57; L. Bniykre, Etudes relativet k Part dea Conatructiona, Paria, 
1833-38: J. BUhlmann, Die Architektur dea Klaaaiachen Altertuma und 
der Renaiaaance, Stuttgart, 1873; J. BUhlminn, Die Bauformenlehre, Htnd- 
buch dcr Architektur, 1, a, Stuttgirt, 1901; J. Bilhlnumn, Gc^tuM 
der fluaaeren und der inneren Architektur. Darmaudt, 1883: J. Burckhardt, 
Der Cicerone, Basel, 1885; J. Burckhardt, Die Kultur der RenaitMinoe in 
Itolien, Basel, i860; J. Burckhardt. Geechichte der Renaiseanoe in ltali6h, 
Stuttgart, 1891: F. Burger. EinfUhrung in die modeme Kunat, Handbuch 
der Kunstwiaaenachaft. 1887: W. Burgea, Architectural Drawing in the 
Middle Ages, RIBA Tranaactiona, III, London, 1887; R. Burri, Sulle forme 
e caratteri deirarchitettura dvile e aulle cause delle loro variazioni. Me- 
moria .... Rome, 1873; A. Buac, Paulinua, Bishop of Nola, Regensburg, 
1856; O. Calderari, Diaegni e acritti deirarchitettura di Ottone Caldenri, 
Vicenza, 1808-15; V. Calliat and A. I.Ance, E. d* Architecture, Paria, 1851-64: 
L. C^anina, L’architettura andca deacritta e dimoatrata coi monument!, 
Rome, 1830-44; L. Canina, Ricerche aull’architenura pi(i propria deitempu 
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criitUni, Rome, 1843: A. Cuaegne, Troit8 pratique de penpectave, Parie, 
1866; R. Cettaneo, L'architettura in Italia dal aecolo VI al 1000 circa, Ri- 
oerche atorico-critiche, Venice, 1888; N. Cavalieri San Bertolo, L'architet- 
tun alunna delle acienae e maeatra delle arti: Ragionamento, Rome, 1886: 
I. A. C8an Bermddea, Diccionario hiatdrico de loa maa iluatrea profeaorea 
de laa Bellaa Aitea en Eapafta, Madrid, 1800; I. A. Cdan Bermddez, Noti- 
daa de loa Arquitectoa y Arquitectura de Eapafta, Madrid, i8ao: F. de Ce- 
aare. La adenu deirarchitettura applicau alia coatruaione, diatribuzionc, 
decoradone degli edifici dvili, Naplea, 1855-56; P. Chabat, Dictionnatre 
dee termea employ6a dana la conatruction, Paria, 1875-76: L. Chateau, 
Hiatoire et caract6rea de rarchitecture en France, Paria, 186^ C. Chipiez, 
Hiatoire critique dea origtnea et de la formation dea ordrea greca, Paria, 
1876, Paria, 1891: C. Chipiez, Le ayatimc modulaire et lea proportiona 
dana TarchitectuK grecque, Paria, 1891: A. Choiay, L'art de bAtir chez lea 
ByzantinB, Paria, 1883: A. Choiay, L*art de bfttir chea lea Romaina, Paria, 
1873; Ai Choiay, Hiatoire de rarchitecture, Paria, n.d. (1890]: L, Cicognara, 
Del Bello: ragionamend aette, Florence, 1808 (col. 63a): L. Cicognara, 
Catalogo ragionato dei libri d'arte, Piaa, i8zi (bibliog.); L, Cloquet, Eaaai 
aur lea principea du beau en architecture, Rev. de I'Ait Chretien, 1893, 
p. 470: L. Cloquet, Lezique dea termea architectoniquea, Paria, 1904; L. 
Cloquet, Lea loia de proportiona dana rarchitecture. Rev. de I'ert Chretien, 
1900, p. 340; L. Cloquet, Traid d ’architecture, Paria, Li6ge, 1898-1901; 
H. Cole, Fifty Yeara of Public Work, London, 1884: A. C. Oall’Acqua, 
Suirarchitetttira, Imola, 187a: C. Daly, Revue g6n6rale de I'Architecture, 
Paria, 1840-83; N. D'Apuzzo, Inveatigazioni preliminari per la adcnza del- 
I'Architettura civile, Naplea, 1844: A. Dtrcel, Architecture dvile au moyen 
ige, GBA, 1862; G. Dehio, Handbuch der deutachen KunatdenkmAler, 
Berlin, Vienna, 1926-35: G. Dehio, Ein proportionageaezt der antiken 
Baukunat . . . , Straabourg. 1895: G. Dehio and G. Bezold, Die Kirchliche 
Baukunat der Abendlandea, n.p., 1884-90 (col. 683): C. Dejob, De I’in- 
fluence du Condle de Trente aur la litt6rature et lea arta, Paria, 1884; 
£. Delacroix, Journal, Paria. 1893: M. H. Deatailleur, Noticea aur quelquea 
artiataa francaia, architectea (XVI*-XVII 1 * ai^clea), Paria, 1863; Dictionary 
of Architecture, Architectural Publication Society, London, 1892: D. Di- 
derot, Geuvrea compldea, XII, Paria, 1876; A. N. Didron, Iconographie 
chr^tienna, PUia, 1843: M. Dieulafoy, L'art antique de la Perae, Paria. 
1881: R. Dohme, Gaachichte der deutachen Baukunat. Berlin, 1885: T. L. 
Donaldaon, AraUteCtural Maxima and Theorrma, London, 1847: D. Don- 
ghi, II riavegUo deirarchitettura italiana, Palermo, 1889; A. Drach, Daa 
Hiittengeheimnia von gerechten Steinmetzengrund, Marburg, 1897; C. Drea- 
aer, Japan: lu Architecture, Ixindon, 1882; J. N. L. Durand, Pr6da dea 
lecona d'architecture, Paris, 1802-05: J. N. L. Durand, Recueil et paral- 
I 61 c dea 6dificea de tout genre, andena et modernea, Paria, 1800-01; J. Durm. 
Die Bauatile, Darmatadt, 1881-85; £. Egger, Eaaai aur I’Hiatoire de la cri- 
tique chez lea Greca, Paria, 1850-86; M. Erdmann, Hippodamoa von Milet, 
Philologua, XLll, 1883; E. P. Evana, Animal Symboltam in Eccleaiaatical 
Architecture, London, 1896; C. von Fabriczy, Filippo Brunelleaco, Stutt- 
gart, 189a: A. Famin-Grandjean, Architecture toacane .... Paria, 1806; 
G. T. Fechner, Zur ezperimentalen Aeathetik, Leipzig, 1871: G. T. Fechner, 
Vorachule der Aeathetik, Leipzig, 1876; J. Ferguaaon, A Hiatory of Ar^- 
tecture in All Countries .... London, 1856-93 (col. 629); J. Ferguaaon, 
A Hiatory of the Modern Stylea of Architecture, London, 1862; J. Fer- 
guaaon, The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, London, 1855; B. Ferrey, 
Early Medieval Superintendents, RIBA Transactions, London, i860: H. 
Feugueray, Nouvellr forme architecturale, Paris, 1853: K. Fiedler, Schrtften 
Uber Kunat, Leipzig, 1896, It. trans., Afnnsmi auH'arte, Milan, 1945 (col. 633); 
F. Francolini, L’architettura e la aocietk, Saggi, Fano, 187a; E. A. Freeman, 
Hiatory of Architecture, London, 1850; L. Frobeniua, Dan unbekannte 
Afiika, Mumch, 1923; L. Frobeniua, Der Ursprung der Kultur, Berlin, 
1898, Washington, 1909; V. Funghini, Sulla utilitk di bene conaervare i 
monumenti antichi per I'inaegnamento del l'architettura e per I'onore della 
nazionc, Turin, 1890; J. Gailhabaud, L’architecture du V‘ au XVI* aifcclc, 
Paris. 1858; J. Gailhabaud, L’art dans scs diverses branches, ou I'archi- 
tecture .... Paria, 1863; j. Gailhabaud, Monuments anciens et modernea; 
Collection formant une hiatoire de I’architecture dea dilT6renta peuplea, 
Paris, 1830-50, London, 18441 Turin, 1849: N. Gallo, La scienza dcU'arte, 
Turin, Naplea, 1885 (col. 629); E. Garbett, Rudimentary Treatise on the 
Principba of Design in Architecture, London, 1850: C. Gamier, Le nouvel 
Op6ra, Paria, 1875-81: F. Gasparoni, L’architetto girovigo. . . , Rome, 1841-43; 
F. Gaaparuni. Le fabbriche dei noatri tempi..., Rome, 1850-52: F, Ga- 
aparoni, Giomale degli architetti con raasegna di cose et notizie d’arte 
in continuazione del girovago di F. Gaaparoni, Rome, 1846-47; W. Goethe, 
Goethes Werke, Weimar, 1887-19x8: A. Gdller, Die Entstehung der archi- 
tektonischen Stilformen, Stuttgart, i888: A, GOller, Zur Aeathetik der 
Architektur, Stuttgart, 1889: G. Gozzadini, Note per atudi sul l'architettura 
civile in Bologna dal see. XIII al XIV, Modena, 1877; V. Granniello, Stili 
di architettura: Loro origini e caratteri principali da’ tempi primitivi a’ mo- 
dem!, Naples, 1804: J. Guadet, EUmenta et th6orie de I’architecture, Paria, 
1894-1915 (col. 625); M. Gualandi, Memorie originali italiane riguardand 
le Belle Arti, Bologna, 1841-45: M* Gualandi, Nuova raccolta di lettcre 
aulla Pittura . . . Architettura scritte dai piCi celebri peraonaggi dei sec. 

XIX, Bologna, 1844-45: G. Guidicini, Caulogo di opere claaaiche e di 
belle arti, raccolto da G.>G., n.p., 1884: J. Gwilt, An Encyclopaedia of 
Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical, London, 1842 (with bib- 
liog.); A. W. Hakewill. Architecture of the I7th Century, London, 1856; 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A Text-Book of the Hiatory of Architecture, New York, 
1896; Handbuch der Architektur, a.v. Architektur, Darmstadt, 1891-1925; 
£. von Hartmann, Aeathetik, Berlin, 1886: E. von Hartmann, Lotze’s Philo- 
sophic, Leipzig, 1888; G. Ilauck, Die Subjektive Perspektivc und die hori- 
zontalen curvaturen, Stuttgart, 1870; A. Hauser, Styl-Lehre der architek- 
toniichen und kunatgewerblichen Formen, Vienna, 1877-80; G. F. Hegel, 
Vorleaungen Uber die Aeathetik, (Werke, X, 1835), Stuttgart, 1927 (col, 625); 
E. Henzlmann, Th6orie dea proportiona appliqu6ea dans rarchitecture, 
Paria, i860; J. G. Herder, Sflmtliche Werke, IV, ^rlin, 1877-1913; A. Hil- 
debrand, Das Problem der Form in der bildenden Kunat, Strasbourg, 


1893-1918 (col. 635); Hiatoire de l'art an France, Recueil raiaonn^ 
Paria, 1850: F. Hoilrtadt, Gothiachea ABC Buch, daa iat: Orundreeein V ' 
gothiachen Stylea fftr Kilnatler and Werkleute . . . , Frankfort on the M ■ 
184x^45. Venice, 1863 (col. 632): T. Hope. An Hinorical Essay on 
tecture, Illustrated from Drawings Made by Him in Italy and Genn.n 
London, 1835, Milan, 1840, Bruaacla, 1852: E. Howard. TomorroT 1 
Peaceful Path to Real Reform, London, 1898 (col. 688); H. Hlibich 
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de I'Architecture depuis ton origine juaqu'A not joun?, I^ia, 1805; 
Huet, Parallhle dea templet andena, gothiquea et modernea, Paris' 

S. Ivanoff, Architektoniache Studien . . . , Berlin, 1891-98; T. ,S. Jackion' 
Some ThoughU on the Training of Architects . . . , J. of RIBA. 11 
(^* 631): F. B. Jevona, Work and Wages in Athena. JHS, if, 189s. p. aw* 
M. Junghftadel, Die Baukunat %»adaiii .... DrMem 1893; J. H. 


F. Krauae. Abriaa der Aeathetik, oder der Philoaophie dea Schhnen und 
der Schftnen Kttnate, Gftttingen, 1837: K. C. F. Krauae, Vorleaungen Ubci 
daa System der Philoaophie, Gttttingen, 1828; F. Kugler, ( 3 eachichte drr 
Baukunat, Stuttgart, 1856-72, It. trana. 185a; V. Lamberti, Statics degli 
edifici, Naples, 1871: F. Lamennais, De l’art et du beau, Paris, 1865; A. 
Lance, Dictionnaire dea architectea francaia, Paria, 187a; G. Lisius, Die 
Baukunat in ihrer chronologiachen und conatructiven Entwicklung, llirm. 
atodt, 1863: J. B. A. Laaaua, Rfoction de I’Acaddnie dea Beaux- Arts contrr 
TArt Gothique, Paria, 1846; F. Laureya, Court claaaique d’architecturr, 
Bruaaela, 1870; A. I.4izzarini, Opere e diaaertazioni in materia di Belie Arti! 
Peaaro, 1806: C. N. Ledoux, L’architecture conaiderie sous le Rapport 
de I’Art, dea moeura et de la Hgialation, Paria, 1804-46 (col. 688); C. N 
Ledoux, L’architecture de C. N. Ledoux, Paria, 1847; A. Lef^vre, Leu 
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Paris, 1861-72: A. Lichtwark, Makartbouquet und Blumenatrauia, Munich, 
1894: W. W. Lloyd, On the General Theory of Proportion in Architcctunl 
Deai^, London, 1863; W. P. P. Longfellow, A Cyclopaedia of Works of 
Architecture in Italy, Greece, and the Levant, New York, 1895; W. P. P. 
l..ongfellow, The Column and Architecture: Essay on Architectural History, 
London, New York, 1890: R. H. Lotze, Geachichte der Aeathetik in Deutsch- 
land, Munich, 1868; W. LUbke, Geachichte der neueren Architektur, Co- 
logne, 1858; C. Lucas, DA, a.v. Architecture; M. Macartney and J. Bel- 
cher, Later Renaissance Architecture in England, Ixmdon, 1897: H. Mier- 
tena, Der optiache Maaatab, Bonn, 1877; De Mail, E. d'Arch., 187s: V. 
Marcheae, Delle benemerenze di S. Tommaao veno le Belle Aj^, (Jtnoa, 
1874: N. Maraelli, L’architettura conaiderata in relaaione alia atoris del 
mondo, Naples, 1862: N. Maraelli, La critics e I’arte modema, Naplea, i86h; 
G. C. Maspero, Art en Egypt, Paris, 1921; G. C. Maapero, Uistoire in* 
derme dea peuplea de I’orient claaaique, Paria, 1895-99 (coj. 630); T. Mu* 
aarani, Delle acuole di architettura, Rome, 1890: J. Mauch, Die archi- 
tektoniache Ordnungen der Griechen und der R6mer, Berlin 1875; J> Mauch, 
De^lbuch au den architektoniachen Ordnungen, Potsdam, 1850; A. Me- 
lani, Manuale di Architettura iuliana antica e modema, Milan, 1890; A. 
Melani, II aecolo XIX nella vita e nella cultura dei popoli; L’architetturs, 
Turin, 1800; J. H. Middleton, Illuminated Manuscripts in Classics! and 
Mediaeval Times, Their Art and Their Technique, Cambridge, 1892: 
M. Miasirini, Celebiitk italiane neH’architettura e pittura dimostratc per 
aommi capi, Florence, 1847; A. Moraelli, Cenno gtorico-filosoftco luU’ar; 
chitettura, Milan, 1834: E. Mfiller, Geachichte der Theorie der Kunst bci 
den Alten, Brealau, 1834: G. F. Napione Galeani, Monumenti dell'arrhi- 
tettura antica: Lcttcre, Piaa, 1820; A. Nardini Despotti, Della razionaliu 
architettonica, Florence, 1853; A. Negrin, Sullo stile futuro dell'architctturs 
Ricerche di Camillo Boito, Vicenza, 1881; U. Neri, L’architettura in rip- 
porto alia aua evoluzione atorica, Naplea, 1899; P. Nicholson, An Archi- 
tectural Dictionary, London, 1819; I*. Nicholson, The New Practical Build- 
er ... , London, 1823-25: P. Ni^obon, Prinoiplea of Architecturs, Un- 
don, 1795-98; C. Normand, Nouveau parallUa dea ordrea d'architecture 
dea Greca tt dee Romaina, Paria, iStpi Potad a m, 1830-36; B. Owiiu, w; 
zionario universale di architettura e mzionario vitruviano, Perugia. 

W. Papworth, Notes on the Superintendents of English Buildings in the 
Middle Ages, RIBA Transactions, London, 1887; T. V. Paravicim, Conji- 
deraaione aul reatauro dei monumenti architettonid, Milan, 1879; J- ^ 
Parker, A Glossary of Terms Used in . . . Architecture, London, iWn. 
A. Penafiel, Monumentoa del Arte Mexicano Antiguo, Berlin, 1890; J; 
nethorne and J. Robinson, The Geometry and Optica of Anaent Arew- 
tecture, London, Edinburgh, 1878; F. C. Penroae, An Investigation of i 
Principles of Athenian Architecture, London, 1851: F. C. Penroae, Opjnm* 
Address, J. of RIBA, II, 1895: J. L. Petit, Remarks on Architectural 
acter, Oxford, 1841: G. Pctralba Carcano, Origine dell’architettura • 
Milan, 1818: E. de I’Arch. ct de la Conatruction, ed. P. Planat, P • 
1888-95; C. Promia, Gli architetti e rarchitettura preaao i romani, w 
morie, Turin, 1873; P. J. Proudhon, Du principe de Part et aa 
aociale, Paris, 1865: W. N. Pugin, An A^logy for the Revival of 
Architecture in England, London, 1843; W, N. Pugin, Contraat: . 

allel between the Architectura of the 15th and igdi Centuriw* uw ’ 
1836 (col. 630); W. N. F^gin, Specimens of Gedhio Architecture, ^ 
1821; W, N. Pugin, The True Prindplea of Pointed or CJhriitiw 
tecture, London, 1841: Quarterly Papers on Architecture, ed. I; ^ 
London, 1843-45: A. C. (^atrem 6 re de (Quincy, Dictionitf ire niat 
d'architecture, Paris, 1832, Mantua, 1842; A. C. Quatrem6re de 
Hiatoire de la vie et dea ouvrages dea plus c 616 bres architectea du XI pj, 
■bcle, Paria, 1830; D. Ram6e, Hiatoire de I'architectun en 
lea Romaina juaqu’au seizbme ai^de, Paria, 1846; D, Oegh 

g6n6rale de Parchitecture et la conatruction, Paria, 1868; C. Rindoni. 
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•i Ai Afchltettura e dalle loro •immatrie, Parma, 1813: G. Ravaa- 
°^Xoniirio Afchitattum, MiUn, n.d.; F. Ra^r, GjjKshijAte dar 
Eini, Lfliniia. 1866: P. L. Raynaud. Traitd d'architactura, 


”‘“'1. * It im Altertum, Laipaig, 1866; F. L. Raynaud, Traitd d*architactura, 
Biukunit ^ dairarchitettura in Italia dal aec. IV 

’?XVH* ModieiJ. i 887-»«: O. Ridardjon, Tte N«w WtruWu. Briun- 
*' lylndon i8oa-o8, Bo«on, i8«o; G. RiclurdMn, Obtervatioiu on 
T.“Architectu^ of Engluid, London. i«37; E. Romam, Di««»mo «glo- 
^ ^ .rchitettur. dvllo. Naplof, i844i J. A. Romberg and F. Steger, 
^^.wl-hte dor Baukunit, Leipalg. 1844; H. Roie, Throe Locturoa m Arehl- 
‘■t^rTin EngUnd, London. 1843: A. Romngwten. Die architahtoniichen 

Braunichwoig. i8s7, London. 1801: E. Rouyer and A. DirceS. 
f^AlTJrchSwt'Wil en France. Parii. 1863-66; J. Ruakin. Lecnim on Ar- 
L . and Painting. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1833, Lon- 
mi New Y^. 884: J. Ruakin (Katt Phudn), The Poetry of Archi- 
Mag., is-SP, 1837-39; J 

Art and Symboliam, London, 187a; J. Ruald^ The Sevan Umpa 
of Architecture, London, 1849, New Ywk, 

L Della condiaione economica, morale a poliuca degli italiani net baaai 
Mrtoi Milan, i8a8; E, von Saken. Cathechiamut der Bauadle. Vienna, 
flT, Turin 1879; D. Salazaro, Concluaioni auirarehitettura claaaica e 
flue U d*l Midioevo, Naplea, 187J; M. A. F. Schailer, KntiKhe <>achichte 
Ir Acsthetik, Berlin. 1877; F. W. .SchelUng, Simthche Werke, I, Stuttgart. 

. 5*6-61 (col. 6a7); F. Schlegel, Stmtliche Werke, Vienna, i8aa-2S (col. 635); 

F Schlficrmacher. Vorlcaungen Uber die Aeathetik, Berlin, 184a: C. Schnaaae. 
Geichichtc dcr bildenden Kttnate, Dtiaaeldorf, 1843-64: A. Schopenhauer. 
Die Welt ala Willc und Voratellung, Leipaig, 1810-^44 (col. 6as): A. Schoy, 
Hutoire de I’influencc ittlienne aur rarchitecture dana lea Paya-Baa, Brua- 
leli 1H70; G. G. Scott, Eaaay on the Hiatory of Engliah Church Architec- 
ture London, 1881; G, G. Scott, Peraonal and Profeaaional Recollecdona, 
London i87c; G. G. Scott. Remarka on Secular and Domeatic Architecture, 
London! 1857 (col. 631); Leader Scott (paeud.). The Cathedral Buildera, 
London, i8og; P. Selvatico. Arte ed artiati, Padua, 1863; P. Sclvauco. I 
Mcciti moruli a veniili deirarchitettura italiana di mexso aecolo, Padua, 
1863. P. Selvatico, Scritti d’Arte, Florance, i8s9: P. Selvatico, Storia eatetico- 
critiVa dclle arti del diaegno, Venice, i8sa-s6 (col. 629); P. Selvatico, Sul- 
I’architcttura civile e religioaa: Penaieri, Padua, 1840: P. Selvadoo. Bull ar- 
chitetiura e aulla acultura in Veneaia dal Medioevo aino ai noatri giorm, 
Venice, 1847 (col. 63a); G. Semper. Der Stil in den techniechen und archi- 
lektonmrhen KUniten, Frankfort on the Main, i860 (col. 6as): G. Semper, 
Vorlfluftsc Bemerkungen (Ibcr bemalte Architektur, Altona, 1834; J- B. 
Seroux d’Agincouft, Hittoire de I'art par lea monuments (IV-XVI ai6clea). 
Pina, 1811-23, Mantua, 1841: R. N. Shaw and T. 8. Jackaon. eda., Archi- 
tecture: A Profeaaion or an Art, London, i8ga; C. Sitto,^ Der Stldtebiu 
nicli semen Kilnatlerichen Grundaltzen, Vienna, 1889, Fr. trana., Paria, 
1002, Kne. trant., New York, 194$ (col. 688); W. Smith, cd.. Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquitiea, Boaton, 18491 London, 1873; H. Spen- 
cer, SricntiBc, Political and Speculative Eaaaya, London, 1868-73: A. 

H. Sonriger, De artifldbua monachia et laicia Medii Aw, Bonn, i86i; 

H. H. Ststham, The Architectural Element in Engineering Worka, J. of 
RIIIA, VI, 1899: R. Stem, Leaioni d*arehitettura civile, Rome, i8aa; C. L. 
Sticglitz, (retchtchte der Baukunat vom fHiheatcn Altertume bit in die 
neucm Zeit, Niimberg, i8a7; I. Stile, 1 cinque ordini di architettura trat- 
tati del cavsliere Ignazio Stile, Naplea, i8a4: R. Sturgia, A Dictionary of 
Anhitccturc, New York, 1901: R. Sturgis, European Architecture: An 
Historical Study, New York. London, 1896: F, Taccani, Storia deirtrchi- 
tettura in Europa comindando dalla aua oriffine hno al aec. XVII. Milan, 
iHss: F. Taccani, Sulla atoria deirarchitettura, Milan, 1844: H. Taine, 
Philosophic de I'art, Paria, 1846 (col. 634); H. Taine, Philoaophie de i'art 
cn Italic, Paris, 1866; T. B. Talbot, Rudimentary Architecture, London, 
iSs7; E. R. Taylor. Architectural Education. J. of RIBA, II, xSgs: C. Teller 
*nd R. p. Pulltn, Byiantine Architecture .... London, 1864; A. Thierach, 
Dif Proportionen in der Architektur, Handbuch der Architektur, IV, 1883 
(col. 632); A. Thierach, Optiache TAuachungen, Z. fUr Bauwesen XXXIII. 

(col. 63a); S. Ticoui, Diaionario degli architetti, pittori, etc.. Milim, 
1K30-33; p. Tincolini, Comparazione degli ordini di architettura antichi e 
modcnii, Florence. i8os: E. TrAlat, Etudes architecturales A Londres en 
186a, Paris, 1862; V. Trevea, Architettura e aciena deirarchitettura, Turin, 
1887; G. Tubeuf, Coura de construction, 7* partie: TraitA de Parchitecture 
tli^nquc et pratique, Paris, 1890; F. W. Unger, Die bildende Kunst: 
Aeithctische Betrachtungen ilber Architektur, Gbttingen, 1838: P, Valente, 
l^clla istituzione degli architetti e del miglioramento dell 'architettura, Naplea, 
1823, F, Valente, DoU'esaena e digniU dell'architettura e de’ doveri di un 
wchitetto, Napla, 1836; P. Valente, Dello state preaente delle teorie di 
wchitettura e delle neceaaitk di una istituzione teoria, Naplea, 183s: O. Van- 
Elemcnti d'architettura civile per uao degli alunni dell'Academia di 
wlc Arti di Firena, i8t8; A. Verdier and F, Cattois, Architecture civile 
« ilomesiique au Moyen Age et 4 la Renaisaance, Paris, 1855-37; G. Ver- 
? Che ooia ait nelParchilettura la ven critia, a diainganno di mold, 
wonarroti, 1875; G. VenilU, L'architettura, osaia la parte eateda di em 
e I eloquensa, Buonarroti, 1879; E. Viollet-le-Duc, Diedonnaire raisonnA 
“I Architecture franotto du XI* au XVI* aiAcle, Paris, 1854-68: E. VioUet- 
J-puc, L'enscigneraent dea arts, GBA, XII, XIII, i86a; E. VioUet-le-Duc. 
jntretiena aur Parchitecture, Paria, 1860, Eng. trana. 1877-81 (col. 6ag): 

‘ L Viacher, Aeathedk, oder Wiaaenachaft da SchAnen, Leipzig, 1846-47, 
1898, II, 3 (col. 633): F. T. Viaber, Daa SchAne und die Kunat, 
^^uttgart, 1898; R. Viacher, Drei Schriften lum aeathedchen Formproblem, 
Vif ’ IV Viacher, Studien zur Kunatgeachichte, Stuttgart, 1886: U. 

Dictionnaire poitadf d*archilecture civile tt dea arts qui en dependent, 
itafll* *5^** Wagner and J. Durm, Handbuch der ArcUtektur, Darm- 
l Uf , ^®'*9i9; O. Wagner, Modeme Architektur, Vienna, 1893-1914; 
vi*. u Uie Gachichte dcr Aathedk in Altertum, Leipaig, 1893; F. 
Whu Architekioniacha Lehrbuch, Ttlbingen, i8iP-ao; W. H. 

p,?*%^he Architect and Hia Ardsts, London, 189a: W. H. White, The 
p and Futua of the Architectural Profeaaion, London, 1883; 

^•ckhoir. Die Schriften von F. Wiokhoff, Berlin, 191a: F. Wickhoft, 


Die Wiener (veneaia, Berlin, 1893 <col. 643); C. F. von Wiebeking, Theo- 
redach-praktiache bttrgerltche Baukunde, Munich, iSaa-aA, Fr. ed., Mu- 
nich, 1827-31: Wilgrin and Taillefer, Architecture soumia au principe de 
la natua et dea arts, un eaai, PArigueuz, 1804; W. Wilkins, Proluaiona 
aahitectonicae, London, 1837; R. Willis, Remarks on the Aichiactua of 
the Middle Ages, Especially of Italy, Cambridge, 1833: H. WAlfl^ Du 
ErklAren von Kunatwerke, Leipzig, 1940: H. WAlfflin, Kunatgeschichdiche 
GrundbegrifTc: daa Problem der Stilentwickclung, Munich, 19x8 (col. 628), 

H. WAlfllin, Palegomena zu einer Paychologie der Architektur, Munich: 
1886 (col. 633): H. WAlfflin, Renaiaaana und Barock, Munich, 1888, Flor* 
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ARGENTINA. The vast territories at the southern ex- 
tremity of the South American continent, east of the Andean 
cordillera, which are comprised within the borders of Argen- 
tina afford evidence of a comparatively sparse artistic activity, 
in view of the sise of the country. As in all American territories, 
there sre two distinct historical phases in Argentina: that prior 
to European colonization and the modem phase. 

Summary. Pre-Columbian period (col. 710): NfurthumUm r^gicn\ 
Chaco-Santiai[u§flo rtgion; Central Sierra region) Coattal region; Cuye 
regtbn; Pampas region; Patagonia region. Modem period (col. 714): 
Colonial phase; Nineteenth and twentieth centssries. 

Prb-Columbian fbriod. From the archaeological and artistic 
standpoints Argentina offers less of interest than other American 
countries, eapecially if compared with Central America and Peru 
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(tee AMERICAN CULTURES; for background material on South American 
sm, see SOUTH American cultures). For a detailed study of Argen- 
tina, the territo^ may be classified by areas corresponding in general 
to distinct ethnic groups (see map, pig. 71 i). Some cultures and arts 
obviously persisted locidly for some time after the Spanish Conquest. 

Northwestern region. This is the most important region, com- 
prising large ethnic groupings such as the Disguita, Hun^uscs, 



Argentina: Culture areas and centers of lutive aits. Key. (i) Northwest 
zone, (2) Chaco-Sontioguefia region: (3) Central Sierra region: (4a) coastal 
zone: (4b) coastal pottery centers; (5) Cuyo region; ( 6 ) Pampas region; 
(7) Patagonian region. 


and Atacamefto. The territory is mountainous, with deep volleys 
traversing it longitudinally. At its northeastern end lies the im- 
posing Puna plateau, consisting mostly of desert land interspersed 
with vast salt pans and with mountains rising more than 3,000 ft. 
above it (19,000 ft. above sea level). 

Not all the manifestations of artistic interest in this area belong 
to the same period. Some date from the pre-lnco age of Peruvian 
civilization, but there are insufficient strotigraphicol data available 
for a detailed chronological classification. 

The northernmost part of the region saw the birth of the Ata- 
camefto and Humahuaca civilizations, the former originating in the 
Puna plateau and the latter in the Puna and surrounding valleys. 


The most evolved and representative art is to be found in the wood 
carvings of idols, sometimes standing alone and sometimes mounM 
on Ublets. Typical also is pyrogravure on gourds, found principaiiv 
in the Puna region. ^ ^ 

The prehistoric city of La Paya marks the boundary between 
thia section and the Diaguita territory, where there is a wide variety 
of art forms. The ceramics recovered in La Paya represent 
local styles: the La Pays style proper and the Inca Paya or Can 
Morada style developed under the influence of the Cuzco artisana who 
came there in the train of their masters, the Inca conquerors. 

In the southern port of the region, the Diaguita section, pottery 
is of special significance, both tech^colly and artistically, in identify, 
ing individual cultures. The most important of these cultures are- 
(1) The Santa Maria or Calchequi, named after the valleys in which 
it developed (the Santa Maria valley being a continuation of thr 
Colchaqui), and characterized by the pottery of the so-called “clas- 
sical" Santa Maria or Calchaqui style. Typical examples are chil- 
dren’s funerary urns in the shape of a human figure clasping a vessel 
the whole being edged around with geometric, animal, and sonir^ 
times hunum motifs. The animals represented are rheas in profile 
snakes, and frogs. The execution is very sketchy, often with incom- 
plete figures, but without the grotesque deformations found, within 
the some civilization, in the variant style known os Valle Arriba 
(z) The Los Borreales culture, in which the painted or incised deco- 
ration of the vases features a stylized and distorted feline, some- 
times with a serpent's body and a human head, in dragonlike form - 
whence the name "Draconian pottery" given to it by Lafone Quevedo. 
(3) The Bel^ culture, which is fairly widespread and derives its 
name from a village in the province of Catomarca. Its most distinc- 
tive stylistic feature is a strange animal with a disproportionately 
long tail, triangular head, and gaping jaws, which appears to belong 
to the lizard family but occasionally has the appearance of a mammal 
It is in this Andean decorative style that the serpent is depicted with 
the greatest freedom and variety. (4) The Condorhuasi culture, 
geographically limited but undoubtedly more ancient. (5) The An- 
gualasto culture, which had its origin in the southern aector of the 
Diaguita region and is noted for its geometric style. On the fringes 
of that area, particularly in the provinces of Tucumdn and Salta, 
pottery of considerable artistic value has been produced. Art styles 
deserving of particular mention are that of La Candelana, which 
has been studied by Ryd^n and M^traux, and those of Rio San Fnn* 
cisco and Pompa Grande, studied respectively by Nordenskidld and 
Ambrosetti. 

The clay figurines are among the outstanding art forms, combin- 
ing a varied of subject matter with uncommon artistic skill. Lobet 
dc Tabbush has attempted to classify them and determine their 
distribution, if only from the formal rather than the artistic stand- 
point. The metal craftsmen of the ancient Diaguita produced, among 
other objects of unquestionable artistic merit, the disks of AndslgsU 
and Molinos, representing a deity guarded by two felines. Small 
human statuettes, finely sculptured in hard stone, sre often found 
in the sites of the provinces of Ls Riojs and Catamarca. There arc 
also to be found containers in the form of diceboxes, carved with 
human and animal fi^^res, and a number of curious masks and 
ceremonial axes, likewise carved in stone. 

In the Tafi Valley, in the province of Tucumin, there is an 
abundance of menhirs, tome of which ore decorated with geometric 
figures. The moat famous group is that known as El Mollar. There 
18 a strong probability that these correspond in structure to the 
sacred monuments of the "kalasasaya" or ceremonial enclosure type, 
which arc frequently seen along the Peruvian coast and in some 
islands of the Pacific. 

Petroglyphs are widely represented throughout the region, al- 
though they arc not uniform in technique or style, which is hard y 
surprising in view of the vastness of the territory. They arc clear y 
the work of different peoples and periods. Special mention should 
be made of the pictographs in the Corohuosi grottoes in the province 
of Salts end in the archaeological area of Pampa Grande, where 
there ore numerous caves with complex and lively ecenes of 
and hunters. Another noteworthy example of this art is . l 

the picto^phs of Pucara de Rinoonoda in Jqjuy Province, whic 
were studied at the beginning of the century by Bomon. The scci^ 
ere full of movement and represent human figures variously 
some apparently soldiers and others prisoners, possibly returning 
from a punitive expedition. 

Chaeo^Santutgueih region. The central province of 
Eetero ie divided obliquely by two large rivers, the Rio Sriado 
the Rio Dulce, which have shifting river beds due to the ^ 
of the low, flat terrain through they flow. The j 

of this region were grouped together by the brothers E®*”® 
Duncan Wagner, who discovered them, under the single cstego^ , 
"civilizicidn Chaco-Sonttoguefta" in ths belief that t^ comt^ 
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niform ind very ancient civilization, indigenous to what they 
A gcribed as *‘thc Empire of the Plaini.** That theory, however, 
J!. never accepted by Argentine archaeologiats. 

Nowadays the Chaco-Santiaguefto group is thought to comprise 
0 less than three distinct cultural manifestations, named after the 
three typical sites of Averlas, Sunchituy^, and Las Mercedes. 

Two decorative styles predominate in this area. One, decidedly 
and native to the pliun in which it developed, is characterized 
by the portrayal of a large owMike bird, represented full-face and 
decorated with a black design. It is mainly curvilinear in outline 
and embodies elemenU somewhat dissociated from those of the bird 
Itself, riastic art is represented by human figures, modeled as 
statuettes and appended to funerary urns. The other style, known 
gH '^Santiagueflo polychrome,’* is bMed on representations of a bird 
in profile with a round or crozier-shaped head. 

Central Sierra region. This region corresponds to the mountain 
lands in the central part of the country, the Sierras de Cdrdoba. 
(){ greatest artistic significance are the small clay figurines, different 
in type and mold from those of the northwestern region, and the 
famous petroglyphs of Cerro Colorado, depicting hunting scenes and 
battles between natives and Spaniards. 

Coastal region. This region comprises the country watered by 
two large rivers, the Parani and the Uruguay. Along the Parana 
the land is low-lying and subject to floods ezeept in a good part of 
the provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes, where it was left high- 
standing as a result of landslides in former times. These lowlands 
were settled by a race of skilled potters — boatmen and hunters — 
who modeled fine clay heads and animals, mainly birds, which they 
htted onto their vessels. This art portrays the local fauna and 
originated with the Chani Timbd, who lived in the early days of 
the Spanish Conquest. There are no traces of this type of plastic 
art along the course of the Uruguay, but in its lower basin and in 
the Parang delta one finds vessels decorated with incised geometric 
designs. The Guarani of the Parang delta used a different decorative 
technique for their ceramics, producing elegant patterns of red and 
black lines on white clay veasels. 

Cuyo region. This consists of the southern part of San Juan 
province and moat of the province of Mendoza, which bears the 
historical name of Cuyo. Artistic manifestations are few and little 
developed. Along the valley of the Viluco there is a distinctive 
ceramic style based on geometric designs. In the northern sites 
there are petroglyphs similar to those found in the southern provinces 
of the northwestern region, while to the south geometric motifs and 
representations of tiger and rhea footprints predominate. 

Pampas region. The plain south of the 34th parallel constitutes 
the Pampa.s, a territory inhabited in early times by peoples of limited 
cultural and artistic development. There is no art of archaeological 
interest apart from the few petroglyphs to be seen in certain moun- 
tain ranges (Ldhuel Calel, for example) bordering on the Rio Salado 
or Chadileufu. 

Patagoma region. The main artistic interest of this region lies in 
incised plaques and negative-painted pictographs of hands. Petro- 
Klyphs and atone carvings are common in Patagonia, especially in the 
Andean and Central Atlantic section of the Santa Cruz territory. 
In his study of Patagonian rock painting, Menghin discerns three 
distinct types of representation, the first consisting of prints of hands 
•ind feet, the second of human and animal figures, and the third of 
symbolic and geometric signs and animal footprints in miniature. 
According to Menghin, it is not yet possible to attempt a stylistic 
analysis of these manifestations, but it is safe to aay that the different 
Smups arc not merely various chronological or regional aspects of 
“ artistic unit. The first group is to be found at Laa Cuevas, 
in the province of Santa Cruz, and together with the incited plaques 
epreaents the most typical form of primitive Patagonian art. The 
nci8^ plaques are encountered along the Atlantic coast between 
an Bias and Rio Santa Cruz and also along the Negro and Limay 
to? northern border of Patagonia. The designs, which seem 
frn ^ technique of basketry, have been studied in detail 

^ the artistic point of view by Qfealebin. 

Ambroaetti. Laa gruus pinudss y los petroglifot de Is 
Ain Salta. BoleCtn del Inatituto GeogrAfico Argentino. XVI, Buenos 

os. p. 3i; B. NordcnskiOld. Prlcolombische Wohn- imd Begrib- 
an der SQd-Westgrense von Chaco, Kongl. SvMisks Vetenskaps- 
plonH '^ndlingar 36* no. 7. Stockholm, 1903; J. B. Ambroaetti, Ez- 
de Bue **’.^“*oWgicas en la Pampa Grande, Revista de la Universidad 
It Aires, 1906; J. B. Ambroaetti, Exploraciones arqueoldgicas en 
t’^hi^rica do La Paya, Buenos Aires, 1908; E. Boman, Anti- 
oe la r4gion andioe de la R^ubUque Argentine et du desert d’Ata- 
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G. A. Gardner. Rock-paintings of North-West Cdrdoba. Oxford, 1931: 
P . A. Means. Ancient Civilization of the Andes, New York, 1931: H. Gres- 
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Antropoldgico. A II, Buenos Aue.>. 1932. n 99, E. R. and D. L. Wagner, 
Ls civilizscidn Chsco-Santisguefla, etc., I, Buenoa Aires, 1934: S. Ryd 4 n, 
Arcl^ological R^arches in the Depaitment of La Candelaria (Stitt, Ar- 
gentina). Etnologiska Studicr. Ill, Gdteborg. 1936; Hiatoria de Is Nocidn 
Argentina, 1 , Academia Nacional dc la Histona. Buenoa Aires, 1936; C. 
Wissler, The American Indian, New York, 1938 (ist ed., 1917); F. M 4 r- 
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rica, Buenoa Airea. 1940; A. Taullard, Plstina Sudamericana, Buenos Aires, 
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Antonio Sbrrano 


Modern period . Colonial phase. The monuments of the co- 
lonial phase are concentrated m a few of the major towns, outside 
of which production is scarce and of little interest. 

Buenos Aires. 'Phe city was founded twice (1536 and 1580) and 
has grown steadily in importance ever since it was reorganized by 
Rivadavia in iBzi. Artistically it has been influenced by Spanish- 
American and Portuguese styles as well as by Lima rococo. Among 
the few colonial buildings which have been preserved are the Ca* 
thedral and the Cabildo. The Cathedral was built in 1593 imd sub- 
sequently underwent a number of alterations, the present building 
having been consecrated in 1791. The Cabildo was founded in 1608 
and renovated between 1725 •nd 1765- Of the original structum 
there remain only the ccniral part, restored by Duschiazzo, and six 
of the eleven frontal arches; the tower has been lowered. The prin- 
cipal churches arc Nucstra Sefiora del Pilar (completed in 173^)» 
S. Catalina, S. Francisco, S. Domingo, S. Ignacio (inaugurated in 
1723), and the Chapel of S. Rocco, which is annexed to S. Francisco. 
The few remaining paintings are of no great value. In 1808 the 
Cabildo proclaimed Angelo Maria Cainponeschi, a Roman artist who 
painted the portrait of Brother jos^ de Zemborian, “the best artist 
of his times.” A drawing academy was instituted in 1799 on the 
initiative of Manuel Belgrano, but lasted for only one year. Achieve- 
ments in sculpture and wood cart'ing ha\c been more significant, 
and some works of fairly high quality have been preserved. Of these, 
one of the outstanding is the Santo Cristo de Buenos Atres m the 
Cathedral, executed by Manuel Coyto, the Portuguese artist, in 1671. 
Noteworthy contributions in this field were also made by Isidro 
Lorea, Juan Antonio and Jos^ A. dc la Fucnle, and Josi the Indian. 
One of the foremost furniture makers was Jos^ Schmidt, S.j. The 
activity of local silversmiths and goldsmiths developed extensively 
from the time of Juan VeUzquez de Ut««ra (1536) onward, as can 
be seen from a list published by MArquez Miranda in 1933; ^4 masteri 
and 13 journeymen were registered in 1748, and by 1788 the number 
of masters had increased to 47. 

C6rdoba. In colonial times this area was a centre of religtoui 
activity, and large Jesuit missions were established in the Sierras. 
These include S. Catalina (with its church, monastery, novitiate, 
and religious meeting ground), S. Isidoro, Alta Gracia, the 
decorat^ 18th-century chapels at Candonga, S. Antonio, Dolofea, 
S. JosA, and S. Marco. The principal monuments of the city of 
C6rdoba are the Cathedral (founded in 1574, inaugurated in 158a, 
and rebuilt 1729-39) and the Jesuit church, which is lavishly dec- 
orated with cedar, urunday» and lapacho woods and with baroque 
paintings on the paneled ceiling. The most intereating private houaea 
ere the Casa de Sobremonte — now the Historical Museum — and 
the Casas Cohos, Allende» and TristAn, which reflect the Spanish* 
Moorish baroque style. 
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Salta. This city is native in tradition and colonial in aspect. 
Its nuun public buildings are the Monastery of S. Jtemardo, the 
Cabildo with its tiered loggias and stote balcony, and the Church 
of S. Francisco (1759)- Odier noteworthy features are the facades 
of the Jesuit College and the Merced and three large houses — the 
Casas Arias, Rengel, and Mediolanza — interesting for their patios, 
vestibules, windows, and balconies. The influence of the Guarani- 
missionary and the Indo-Peruvian-colonial styles is marked. 

Jujuy. Small city of colonial aspect, notable for its baroque 
**pulpit.'’ In the Humahuaca gorge are small colonial churches at 
Humahuaca, Maimera, and elsewhere. 

Jesuit Missions. All the buildings prior to 1764, that is, before 
the introduction of lime, arc of clay. The principal churches arc 
the Missions of S. Ignacio, La Trinidad, S. Maria, Itapua, Lai Can- 
delaria, S. Miguel, S. Carlos and S. NicoUs, S. Juan, and £1 Jest^s. 
Tlw paintings of the Verger and Grimau brothers, and of the Indian 
artist Kabiyu, as well as the carvings by the Indians Yapari, Tilcara, 
and Paica are characterized by religious fervor and stylistic ingenuity. 

BiHLiock" M. S. NoCl. Contribuci6n a la historis dc Is arquitecturs 
hitpsno-americans, Buenos Aires, igzr. A. Guido. Fusidn hispsno-indlgena. 
etc.. Buenos Aires, 1925; M. S. Noel, Fundamentos para una est^tica na- 
cionaJ. etc., Buenos Aires, 1926: J. Kronfuss, Arquitcctura colonial en la 
Argentina, C6rdoba, n.d.: F. MArquez Miranda. Ensayo sobre los artifices 
dc la platerla. etc.. Institute de Investigaciones Histdricas. Buenos Aires. 
1033: M. Buschiazzo, La Catedral de Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires. 1943: 
J. Torre Rcvcllo, La orfebrerfa colonial, etc., Buenos Aires, 1945: H. C. 
Smith and E. Wilder, A Guide to the Art of Latin America. Washington. 
D.C.. 1048; J. L. Trent! Rocamora, La cultura en Buenos Aires haata tSio. 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires. 1948. Coleccidn de Cuademos, 
Documentos de Arte Argentine. Academia Nacional de Bellas Artes. 

Nineteenth and twentieth eenturies. The 19th century produced 
very little good architecture even though it was the period in which 
the towns began to be transformed into modem cities. The colonial 
■tyle was succeeded by various hybrid styles of European origin 
until the close of the century, when French Second Empire tastes 
prevailed — at least in the fashionable part of Buenos Aires. The 
first painters were travelers, like the En^ishman Emcric Essex Vidal 
(1791-1861), and such transplanted or transient European artists as 
Raymond Auguste Quinsac Monvoisin (1790-1870), Carlos Enrique 
Pellegrini (1800-75), Jean L6on Palliire (1823-87), and Juan Mauri- 
cio Kugendas (1802-58). The first Argentine painter of note was 
Carlos Morel (1K13-94). The outstanding painter was Prilidiano Paz 
Pucyrreddn (1H23-73) — an excellent portraitist who also produced 
some interesting landscapes. At the turn of the century, when artists 
started traveling to Europe for study, a group of Argentine artists 
was formed that included the painter Eduardo Sivori (1848-1918) 
and the sculptor Lucio Correa Morales (1852-1923). Among the 
younger artists to achieve distinction were Martin A. Malharro 
(1865-1911) and Ernesto de la Ciircova (1866-1927). 

By the beginning of the 20th century Argentines who had studied 
in Europe were working side by side with immigrant Europeans, 
and the architects among them shaped the face of Buenos Aires 
during the first twenty years of the century. Victor Maeno built 
the Palacio del Congreso and planned the Teatro Col6n, which was 
completed by the Belgian architect Julio Domial. The latter de- 
signed the old esplanade at Mar del Plata, a masterpiece of its kind, 
and the Argentine hippodrome; he was also responsible for the layout 
of Palermo Park, the idea for which originated with Sarmiento. 
Toward 1930 Alejandro Virasoro began to wield an influence which, 
although foreign to Argentine esthetics, played an important part in 
the growth of modern architecture. Shortly after him came the Vilar 
brothers, who built the numerous service stations of the Argentine 
Automobile Club and helped to modernize the country. Alberto 
Prebich was also active at that time. The younger architects of note 
are Antonio Bonet, who originally came from Spain and has worked 
in Uruguay, and Ferrari Hardoy and Kurchan, designers of the first 
large apartment house in modern style. Eduardo Catalano, now 
residing in the United States, is undoubtedly one of the most bril- 
liant of the younger architects. Although Buenos Aires has had a 
town-planning council for many years, the only plan of interest 
produced to date is the one drawn up twenty years ago by Ferrari 
Hardoy and Kurchan in Le Corbusier’s studio and carried out later 
in « somewhat haphazard fashion. To Carlos No€l goes the credit 
lor opening the ’’Diagonal” avenues in Buenos Aires and for building 
the Costanera, from plans made by Forestier. One of the most impor- 
tant recent works is the Avenida General Paz, encircling the city. 
The chief painters in the traditional manner are Cesdreo Bemaldo 
de Quirds, the landscape painter Fernando Fader, and Eugenio Da- 
neri. The avant-garde is represented by Emilio Pettoniti, who was 
awarded the Guggenheim Prize for South America in 1956, and 
Horacio Butler. Miguel Carlos Victories, Lino Eneas Spiliml^rgo, 


and Rafil Sddi are painters of repute who do not belong to an 
particular school. Mauricio Letansky is an engraver of exceptional 
talent who has been living in the United States for a number of 
years. The outstanding sculptor of the aoth century, althouBh a 
member of the traditional school, was Rogeiio Yruitia, who produced 
the Canto al Trabe^o, the statue of Dorrego, and the Rivtdavia 
Mausoleum. Pablo Curatella Manes, Antonio Sibellino, Alfredo Bi- 
gatti, and Lucio Fontana are more modem in their approsch. Ait 
galleriea are to be found in Buenos Aires, in the provincial capitali 
and in a few other towns. The most important museums ire the 
National Museum of Fine Art, the National Museum of Decorative 
Arts, the Isaac Fernandez Blanco Municipal Museum, and the Er- 
nesto Sivori Municipal Museum, all in Buenos Aires; the Juan B 
Castagnino Museum in Rosario; and the Rosa Galisteo de Rodriguez 
Museum in Santa F6. Argentine art entidsm was pioneered bv 
J086 Le6n Pagsno, the author of the monumental work, El artt dt 
los argentinos. He was followed by Julio £. Payr6, Julio Rinildim 
and Jorge Romero Brest. Art publications have been quite numerous 
in recent years, mainly through the activity of Editorial Poscidbn 
Practically all the better daily newspapers feature an art column 

B1BI.100. E. Schiaflino. La pintura y escultura en la Argentini, BuenoK 
Aifcs. 1933: J- Le6n Pagano. El arte de los argentinos, 3 voU., Buenus 
Airci. 1939; J. Leon Psgsno. Historis del arte argcntino. Ouenoi AiriD, 
1944; J. E. Psyrd. Vcintidos pintorcs, Buenos Aires. 1944; R. C. Smitli 
and E. Winder. A Guide to the Art of Latin America, Waahinston, O.C. 
1948, J. Romero Brest. Pintorca y grabadorea rioplatenaes, Buenos Airca, lysi 

Fernando MAaoonz Miranda and Jorge Romiro Brmt 
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ARMENIAN ART. The Armenians make their first ap- 
pearance on the historical scene in sources of the 7 th century 
B.c. Their consolidation as a people in the territory that was 
later to comprise medieval Armenia took place between the 
7th and 3d centuries B.c. Many scholars believe that they 
emerged from a gradual fusion of Indo-Europeans with a 
pre- Indo-European population indigenous to West Asia and 
assimilated in the ancient kingdom of Urartu, which flourished 
in this area (see urartu). The limited number of words of 
Indo-European origin in the Armenian language supports the 
theory that the Armenian people stem from Asia Minor. 

The rapid disintegration of the Seleucid dynasty and Ar- 
menia’s geographic position on the great trade routes between 
Europe and India favored the formation during the 2d centurv 
B.c. of a kingdom free of foreign domination. During the 
following century an advanced Hellenistic civilization developed 
which is best exemplified in certain prosperous cities such as 
Tigranocerta (now Siirt) to the north of the Tigris. 

From the ist to the 4th centuries this kingdom was governed, 
with the sanction of Rome, by a collateral line of the Parthian 
Arsacids; consequently, the Persian influence was strong cnougn 
to equal that of Rome. Several examples of monumental art 
have survived from this period (ace PARTHIAN art). 

During the 4th century, however, increased pressure brought 
to bear on the Arsacid dynasty by the new Sassanid dynasty 
of Persia strengthened tics with Rome to the extent that Ar- 
menia became a vassal state of the Roman empire. Moreover, 
within the country a feudal class formed which adopted 
anity and made it the state religion. This perii^ 
establishment of medieval Armenia and the beginning of 1 
artistic achievement. , 

The medieval Christian art of Armenia began to attrsci 
attention of scholars about the middle of the 19*^ 
early studies, however, were limited to the examination o 1 
lated monuments. Later, more exhaustive studies were 
taken by archaeologists and epigraphists luch as N. !• ’ 

I. A. Orbeli, T. Toromanian, and the historian of early 
tian art, Joseph Strzygowski. Strzygowski not only ^ 
to link Armenian art with medieval Christian art as it cv 
both in the East and in the West but assigned a 
to Armenia in the early stages of this devclc^ment. ^ *^,{356 
of his work it was possible for the first time to -jbe- 
Armenian art and to see it in historical perspective. 
less, Strzygowski’s view of the evolution of dv- 

from the dawn of Christianity to the end of the Bagrt» 
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sty in 1045 seems unsubstantiated, since it leaves many 
Strzygowski attempts to fill these gaps by presupposing 
the existence of a pre-Christian architecture that has since 
dwappcsrcd; at the same time, he omits some evidence derived 
from extant monuments. 

Strzygowski's work, with its dabatable conclusions, in- 
flues^ed not only Toromanian, who ultimately repudiated his 
earlier theories, but also other writers, with the result that 
research in this field became progressively less sound despite 
aTtoin scholarly warnings against extreme theories. 

Summary. Early medieval architecture (col. 717): 7 Vie vaulted 
hasilic<i\ The domed, central-plan ehwrch\ Cruciform churches tvith three 
apses. The later medieval period (col 7a 1): The domed hall church. 
Architecture of the Anncnian empire in Cilicia (col. 724): Religious 
architecture; Secular architecture. Sculpture (col. 726). Paintinj? 
(col 726). Minor arts (col. 726): Illumination; Pottery; Metalwork. 

Early medieval architecture. A great many monuments 
from the early medieval period Jiave been preserved. This is the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that during the early feudal 
period (4th-9th cent.) the country ceased to exist as an in- 
dependent state, a large area falling to Persia and the western 
rc^nons coming first under Roman and subsequently under 
Hyzanune rule. Nevertheless, Anncnia produced a native 
literature and a national architectural style. By accepting the 
decree of the Synod of Dvin in 554-55, which formed the Ar- 
menian Church and rejected the decisions of the ecumenical 
Council of Chalcedon (45 0 » the Anncnian Church established 
closer ties with Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia. For some 
tim" the attitude toward the Council of Chalcedon remained 
indecisive, and partisans of Greek Orthodoxy, such as John, 
lizr, and Nerses, became heads of the Armenian Church. 

The prevalent architectural forma in Armenia in the 6th 
century, as in other regionh of the Eastern Christian world, 
were vaulted basilicas and ccntml-plan churches with domes. 
It has Inicn suggested that function may have determined archi- 
tectuTul form, the basilica serving for daily prayer and the 
domed church as martyrium or mausoleum used for only one 
iinniiid celebration. However, this theory is not applicable to 
Armenia, since even in the early period there were but few 
l).isilita.s and aisleless churches. 

I he vaulted basilica. Only ruins and some reconstructions 
rtmain of the original basilicas at Ereruk (pl. 426; Fic. 719) 
Kasak, Ashtarak, Eghivard, and the Martyrium of St. Sarkis 
at Tekor. Although some scholars place Aesc monuments in 
tlic 4tH and 5 th centuries, comparison with basilicas in Syria 
•ind Asia Minor and with certain features of Armenian domed 
I hurdles, as well as evidence from inscriptions and literary 
sources, would place them rather in the 6th or 7th century. 
Ihese basiliois were built of ashlar masonry and rested on 
^ti'Pped podia. Two, three, or four pairs of piers supporting 
arches divided the interior into a nave and two aisles. Examples 
aa’ |<)und of external blind arcades extending around three sides 
0 the building. In addition to the main apse, there were gen- 
V small, lateral ones, covered by hall domes, which tcr- 
fninated the aisles. Lateral chambers with entrances from the 
cs occasionally flank the central apse (in two instances, these 
Kfeatly elongated on a north-south axis), recalling similar 
^<^aturca in Syrian churches, as has been pointed out by Jean 
^^^assus and Georges Tchalenko. In one instance, a separate 
’aptiNtcry was erected and attached to the eastern exterior 
arcade. Frequently the external atructure of the apses is 
jygonal, wi^ either three or five sides. In other cases the 
Walls completely concealed by the heavy 

^ Many of the basilicas have several entrances, some as 
som^ seven. All the extant basilicas were probably vaulted; 

^ Asia Minor, had gabled roofs extending 
nav*^ aisles; but in others the roof of the 

arch higher than that of the aisles. Decorative 

ahao^^ the interior and on the exterior, were horseshoe- 

^^^rionally horixontal atringcouraea broke up the 
by c\ I*9«de. The portals were generally emphasised 
^ 'Wins with carved capitals on which a heavy arch rested. 


Sometimes this arch was decorated with a tympanum or sur- 
mounted by a gable supported by corbels. The semicircular 
windows were often decorated with carved moldings or smooth 
facings. Sometimes the western fagade was pierced by windows 
in groups of two or three separated by colonettes. At Ereruk, 
two-story twin towers flank the narthex on the west, showing 
a close afliliation with Syrian architecture. 

At Eghivard, Shirvandjuk, Diraklar, and Tanahatvank' 
there are aisleless, barrel-vaulted basilicas that also belong to 
this period. Here the vaults arc sometimes strengthened by 
salient arches, forming ribs, supported by attached pilasters. 
In certain of these basilicas an altar chamber is set apart at 
the south end with a gallery or ambulatory around the abut- 
ments of the vaylted arches. Thus it is evident that, in longitu- 
dinal churches (and, as will V»f sh(^wn below, indomeu, central- 
plan churches ns well), the plan of the altar end was not de- 
termined by liturgical functions. 

The domed, centra! -plan chunk. E^:tant domed churches in 
Armenia date fr'>in the 7th century; however, the formal pre- 
cision of their plans and the quality their construct jon bear 
witness to an carlit r tradition, as dot", the continuous rerurrence 
of the same traditmnaJ elements in later phases. 

The following monuments have been definitely dated in 
the first half of the 7th centur> . the tomb of John of Bagaran 
at Avan near Erevan, dated 590 or 601; th, church erected by 
But and his wife, Anna, at Bagacan between 624 and 636; 
St. Giyan^ at Echmiadzin (pl. 427), erected by the Catholicos 
Ezr between 630 and 636; the Church of St. John the Baptist 
at Bagavan, also built by the Catholicos Ezr, 631 39; the small 
trefoil at Alaman, erected by Gregory the Illuminator and hit 
wife in 637; the cathedral at Mren, ^gun by David Saharuni 
in 639; and Zvart‘not8, erected by Nerses “the Builder” in 
the mid-yth century. To the 8th century belong the churches 
connected with the name of the Catholicos John of Odsun 
(717-28), such as the church at Odsun, the church at Aramus 
built by the Catholicos David (728-41), and the small church 
at T’alin, built by one of the two Nerses of the Kamsarakani 
family, both of whom were active about the end of the 7th 
century and the beginning of the i'th. Exact dates have been 
established for the Church of the Apostles on an island in 
Lake Sevan (874); the main church of the Tat'ew monastery 
(PLS. 425, 428), begun in 895 and completed in 906; and the 
church at Shiivkavan (Sirakavan) (pl. 428; fig. 719)* tben 
the Bagratuni capital, built in either 897-98 or 899-900. 

These monuments, which are securely dated in the 7th, 
8th, and 9th centuries, idearly illustrate the gradual evolution 
of the ancient Armenian domed church over a perM>d of three 
centuries, and in their structural elements it is possible to 
study the forms that arc basic to later Armenian architecture. 

The simple trefoil, or cruciform, plan had a variety of 
contemporary elaborations, such as the more complex quatre- 
foil of Echmiadzin Cathedral, with the dome carried on four 
free-standing piers, built after a.d. 600 and rebuilt in the 
loth and nth centuries. In some of these churches the 
four niches, or apses, are pierced by a series of arcades leading 
out onto a large circular ambulatory surrounding the whole 
church. In addition there were the church with the enlarged 
central-domed square bay abutted by three-quarter niches 
opening into comer chambers, and the church of rectangular 
plan with the dome resting on four free-standing supports 
and the apsidal niche set back, accentuating the interior length, 
and flanked by two lateral chambers. 

The treatment of the fa9ade of these variations of the trefoil 
church is especially interesting. In some examples the apse 
is buried in the thickness of the wall, so that the irregular forni 
of the interior plan is masked, as in the domed, cruciform 
Martyrium of St. Gajan6 (pl. 427) at Echmiadzin, built between 
630 and 636, and the Cathedral of Odsun. In others one or 
all apses protrude at the exterior and are polygonal, as in the 
churches at Bagavan (631-39) and Mren (639). It is clear 
from these examples that there exist variations of the domra 
chu^ comparable to those of the basilica. The moat signif- 
icant innovations in the development of Aia group of churches 




Plant of Armenian churches: L%iu above: Ereruk. the Basilica: 6th-7th cent. Below: Shirakavan. church of King Smbat I. Ute gth cent. ' 
abot)e: Avan, church, early 7th cent. Below: Ani. the Cathedral. gSfHiooo. Right, from top to bottom: Echmiadiin, St Gajanl. 
of the Abugamren£ family, late loth cent Harichavank*. domed church, ca. laoi. 
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are the construction of the central dome on an octagonal drum 
nd the clear separation of the area of the presbytery from 
that of the congregation by the extension of the building to the 
eaat (St. Gajan6, Echmiadzin). 

In the nearly contemporary churches of Bagavan and Mren, 
ti^ presbytery and the congregational area are connected. In 
the >thcdral of Odsun the structure is further devel<H>ed: the 
eastern end of the building is lengthened, and an external 
arcade is arlded on three sides. Inside, the transitions from 
tlie square plan to the octagon of the drum and from the drum 
to the dome are achieved by squinches. In all the domed 
churches of ancient Armenia, until the break in the 9th and loth 
centuries (see below), the dome rising over the central square 
area rests on two or three series of squinches which connect 
It with a drum that is octagonal both inside and out. These 
buildings are simple and austere, built of ashlar masonry with 
moldings over the door and window embrasures that are often 
carved. The ornamentation was gradually enriched. For 
example, at Mren and Odaun there are radiating riba in the 
interior of the dome which are decorated with a carved relief: 
eight at Mren, sixteen at Odaun. 

I'hc Cathedral of Avan, completed between 609 and 6ti, 
IS massive in structure and recalla, in the details of the portals 
and window moldings, the basilicas at Erenik (PIQ. 719) and 
Kasak ()>l. 427). It ia the only extant church that has radiating 
circular chambers. 

The church at Bagaran, begun by But in 624 and completed 
after his death by hia wife, Anna, ia of marked interest. The 
church 18 a development of the niche-buttressed quatrefoil, 
the four lateral apaea being pentagonal on the exterior and equal 
m area to the central square. Four free-standing piera support 
the central dome. For the first time there arc windows in the 
center of the apses similar to those later used in St. Gajan<f, 
Bagavan, and the Cathedral of Mren. 

The great church built by the Catholicoa Neraea the Builder 
near Echmiadzin between 645 and 660 occupies a special po- 
sition. It was caUed Zvait^nots, **temple of the guardian angels,’* 
in commemoration of the angels who appeared to Gregory the 
Illujiiinator, and was later transformed into a martyrium ded- 
icated to that saint. The church was destroyed in the loth 
century ; hence a reconstruction on the basis of the excavations 
(t'L. 427) is fraught with problems. Ail that can be said with 
certainty is that the plan was quatrefoil with a central dome 
and four apses, was surrounded by an ambulatory, and had 
several floors or levels. 

The .small church built between 728 and 741 by the Catholicos 
|^|nvid at Aramus repeats the plan of the church of the Holy 
^ irgm at Avan except that the diagonal or comer chambers 
Jre rectangular instead of round. Analogous plans were used 
in several gth-century structures, such as the Martyrium of 
ht. Hrip’sim^ at Echmiadzin and the churches at T’argmant- 
chatsvank’, Aideshate, and Adiaman. In these last the orna- 
mentation of the dome, exterior as well as in the interior, is 
more elaborate and in some respects anticipates the next period. 

Cruciform churches with three apses. In addition to the early 
churches of relatively complex plan, there were built 
etween the 7th and 9th centuries a number of churches of 
“ *^^‘Pler plan with three rectangular arms, called croix litre, 
?? such as those at Alaman (637), Bcijni, Mazardjuk, 

08h, and Ashtarak. A second type of trefoil plan with a 
nave replacing the western niche occurs at Magh- 
udjuk and Lmbat and in the small church at T’alin, which 
ongs to the early 8th century rather than to the later 7th, 
believed. These churches have polygonal or 
east corresponding lateral chambers at the 

transition from the square base to the circular 
^ *8 made by squinches. 

« MBDnWAL PSRiOD. The end of the early medieval 

occu^ Armenian architecture is marked by the break that 
of 9th and loth centuries. Under the caliphate 

®run-al.Rashid, Armenian princes had already begun to 
power and, despite numerous defeats, they succeeded in 


gradually strengthening the country both politically and eco- 
nomically. A vast domain was united under the Bagratid 
princes by a policy- of shrewd negotiation and military con- 
quest, with the result that the title of “Prince of Princes” was 
conferred on Ashot Bagratuni by the caliph, and in 887 or 
888 the caliph presented him with a crown, thereby recognizing 
him as king. 

The capital of the new kingdom was first at Bagaran, then 
at Shirakavan, and finally at Ani, where it remained until the 
middle of the nth centurj'. During this period of approximately 
one hundred and fifty years, other regions were united under 
other Armenian nobles, amc;ng them the domain ruled by 
another branch of the Bagratuni family with its center at Kars, 
and the province of Vaspurakan in the region of Lake Van, 
united under the .Ardzrunis. C’ommercc with foreign countries 
played a key role in maintaining these independent Armenian 
nobles in power, and even after their fall and the loss of 
Armenian independence during the izth, 13th, and 14th cen- 
turies, foreign trade <ontiniicd lo Hoiirish. 

The domed hall church. The anbitccture of the fwriod of 
the Armenian kingdoms, from the vtb century on, ;« charac- 
terized by a keen interest in the revival of ancient forms, which 
reappear in a variety of architectural types. Examples are the 
square churches with niches and a dome at Mastara, Voskepar, 
Kars, Harichavank’, and Artik. The simple trefoil or quatrefoil 
church and the polyapsidal basilica, both with a central dome, 
continued to develop, resulting in new forms based on the old. 
Nevertheless, a completely new form was evolved at this epoch 
and enjoyed popularity not only under the Armenian kings 
but also during the subsequent period. Strzygowski designates 
it as the domed hall church, or Kuppelhalle. 

The church at Mastara, dating from the second half of 
the gth century, is an interesting example of a traditional form 
reinterpreted. The dome over the square bay is buttressed 
by four semicircular axial niches with openings approximately 
two-fifths the length of the side of the square. The central 
area is thus unified; and interior spaciousness is achieved by 
elevating the dome. The transitional church of Mastara exem- 
plified a tendency toward greater complication of decorative 
motifs, which manifests itself inside the dome and particulaily in 
the tripartite ribs and multiple cornices of the octagonal drum. 
Two lateral chambers are added to the eastern end of the building. 
This style, introduced toward the end of the 9th century and 
continued through the 10th, culminated in the replacement of 
the simple squinch construction (as at Mastara and Voskepar) 
by pendentives and the use of a decorative blind arcade around 
the drum (as in the churches at Kara, ca. 930, at Artik, and 
at Harichavank’, ca. 970). 

In the early 10th-century cathedral at Aght’amar (pl. 435), 
built on an island in Lake Van between 915 and 921 by the 
architect Manuel, the general plan of the earlier church of the 
Holy Virgin at Avan was followed; however, the subsidiary 
western chambers were eliminated and the eastern chambers 
reduced in size. The many projecting walls of the building 
give a fluid and picturesque impression that is accentuated by 
the three richly carved bands of relief extending around the 
building and, more exceptionally, around the drum. 

The decorative trend of Mastara and Aght’amar is developed 
further in the churches with multifoil plans and six or eight 
niches, as at Ani and other sites. Although the simple trefoil 
plan is retained in some cases, the highly developed culture 
and greater artistic life quite naturally stimulated the develop- 
ment of new forms based on the quatrefoil plan. The new 
trend in ornamentation made use of blind arcades and decora- 
tive triangular slits on the exterior. In some instances the plau 
was augmented by additional side chapels, as at Airivank* 
on Lake Sevan, Agrak, 2 Uirindj, Khdzkonk*, Gindovaz ( 93 <i)* 
Sanahin, and the citadel church at Ani. 

Within a 20-year period beginning about 970, a number of 
other six-niche churches were built at Ani, all of the same 
type as the church of the Apughamrentz (AbugamrenS) family 
and the so-called Church of the Good Shepherd outside 
the wtl\B of Ani (completed before 980; fl. 433; no. 719). 
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It is erected in two stories and is notable for its highly 
formalized, elaborate ornamentation. The same tendency to 
break the surface both of the walls and of the drum with trian- 
gular niches occurs in churches with an octofoil plan, such 
as the ones at Varzakhan and Irind and that near Eghivard 
called by scholars *'Zoravar" but locally known as *'Karga- 
vank'.*' The only example of a large octofoil church orna- 
mented by a blind arcade is the massive Church of the Holy 
Savior erected at Ani in 1036, the dome of which was restored 
in 134a. It is interesting to note that the continuous blind 
arcade with slender engaged colonnettes, also used in Ani in 
the church erected by King Gagik and in the cathedral, derives, 
according to some scholars, from ancient Chaldean tradidons. 

In 874, at the close of the earlier medieval period, a church 
on a simple trefoil plan with the dome on squinches was built 
on an island in Lake Sevan, yet in a church built in the 10th 
century in the same area the dome rests on pendentives. The 
highly ornamented large trefoil basilica at T’alin belongs to 
the third quarter of the loth century. Here four large piers 
support the dome on pendentives, representing a connecting 
link between old and new architectural forms. 

The conscious desire of the Armenian nobility to consoli- 
date their right of succession by reviving ancient traditions is 
most clearly expressed by the decision of King Gagik (98^-1020) 
to construct in his capital at Ani a replica of an ancient church 
then in ruins near the city of Echmiadzin. Archaeologists have 
identified this church, begun at Ani in 1001 and completed 
some II to 14 years later. It was a faithful copy of Zvart’nots, 
built by the Catholicos Nerses in the middle of the 7th century. 
The hand of the 11th-century artists is apparent only in some 
decorative details, and even these make use of older motifs. 

From the very beginning of the new epoch, however, the 
most widespread architectural type was the domed hall church, 
or Kuppelhalle* There lUKft three early prototypes, at Ptghni, 
T’alish, formerly called Arudj, and Shimkavan, but the date 
of construction has been estabhahed only for that at Shirakavan, 
built by Smbat 1 (890-914) at the Bagratuni capital of Shirakavan. 
The chief advantage of this new plan is its spaciousness and 
unity. The drum over the central square is abutted by arches 
springing from short projecting walls that do not obtrude 
on the eye, and the intervening spaces appear as niches. These 
recesses have no independent function here, but are subordi- 
nated to the concept of unified space that is characteristic of 
the period. The triangular recessions in the exterior have be- 
come more important. At Shirakavan they occur not only at 
the eastern end but also on the side walls. Structurally they 
are justified because they lighten the maaa of the exterior walls. 
In the three examples given, certain other elements were also 
carried over from the earlier period but gradually deleted 
subsequently. At Ptghni the dome is supported by corner 
squinches which are replaced by pendentives at T’alish. These 
support the circular comice on which the round drum is placed 
and wh|ch also appears cylindrical on the exterior. 

The domed hall churches of the second half of the loth 
and the entire 11th century are reduced by about one-third the 
former size. Height is increasingly emphasized, and the east 
and west ends, which previously had been equal in length to 
the central square, arc shortened. As the plan tended to become 
formalized, the two triangular recesses on the exterior were cither 
eliminated or lost their structural significance, retaining mere 
decorative value. Blind arcades subdivided into 12 and later 
16 arches gradually replaced the smooth surface of the octagonal 
drum, but at a still later period the drum became cylindrical 
and undecorated. The same development occurred in other 
types of churches. 

Buildings preserved in the city of Ani provide the connecting 
links in this gradual evolution. They are the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, presumably the seat of the bishop, and the 
cathedral. The Church of the Holy Apostles has a complex 
plan. It is a large quatrefoil with a slightly lengthened east-west 
axis. The entrances are the north and south, facing the domed 
square. There are four large comer chapels which are partic- 
ularly elaborate in plan. What may be looked upon as five 
separate sanctuaries are incorporated into a single structure 


by rectangular exterior walls decorated with blind arcades and 
interrupted by two triangular recesses on either side. 

Structural methods, decorative motifs, and general ap. 
pearance indicate that the Church of the Holy Apostles belonas 
to the early nth century, although some architectural features 
were retained from previous periods. 

Historical records ascribe the Ani Cathedral (pls, 433-435) 
built between 989 and 1000 by Katramidd, the wife of King 
Gagik, to the architect Trdat, who had earlier constructed 
the domed hail church at Argin and may later have been tlic 
architect for the copy of Zvart’nots at Ani. The Cathedral u 
cruciform domed church with four free-standing picn, u 
imposing in its interior spaciousness. The exterior is decoiated 
with continuous blind arcades and paired triangular recesses. 
It underwent major restoration in the 12th and 13th centuneh, 
when Ani flourished as a commercial center, and in the 14th 
century the drum and dome were destroyed by an earthquake 
Further research, however, is necessary to identify the various 
stages of construction. 

The period of the kings in Armenia is characterized not 
only by the reelaboration of older atructural forma but also 
by the conscious assimilation of older ornamental motif.s 
(acanthus leaves, vine leaves or branches, and pomegranatfs, 
interlaced), executed, however, with the uninapired exactitudf 
typical of the period. On the other hand, from the beginning 
of the nth century there is evidence of Islamic influence. 

With regard to the masonry, until the end of the loth 
century the rectangular blocks were beveled and the mortar 
did not extend to the edges, so that the pattern of the stone- 
work was accentuated as in the Abugamren£ church, the low 
part of the facade of the cathedral at Ani, and many monuments 
of the 7th through the loth centuries, such as St. Gigan^ at 
Echmiadzin, Mren, Kosh, Mazardjuk, Maghmudjuk, Maatara, 
Adiaman, Dvin, and Zarinc^. From the nth century on, this 
was no longer the practice, as the later examples at Ani show 

During the period of Armenian rule, through the loih 
and nth centuries, the cities expanded rapidly as a result of 
increased industry, trade, and currency exchange. By adopting 
a flexible attitude to the many political and religious changes, 
the merchant class was able to maintain and perpetuate Arme- 
nian culture despite the decline of Armenian power and the 
subsequent subjection of the country to the Byzantine Enipire 
and independent Moslem rulers. The cities of Greater Armenia 
were autonomous during the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries; 
this gave new impetus to architectural activity. 


Architbcturb of the Armenian empire in Cilicia. 
gious architecture. After the Se(juk Turks conquered Amenw 
in the second half of the nth century, the aristocracy migrated 
to Cilicia in the Taurus Mountains. Ajmenian Cilicia is unique 
among the small principalities founded an Greek territory [of 
having sided with the Crusaders in the 12th century. It main- 
tained continuou.s contact not only with the Byzantine empire 
hut also with various European states and facilitated trade 
between Genoa anil Venice and the East. As a result the art 
of Europe permeated that of Armenia. Artistic activity rcachci 
its peak during the 12th and 13th centuries but was arreste 
by the conquest of Armenian Cilicia by the Mamelukes 0 
Egypt in the second half of the 14th century. The s^uar 
architecture of the Armenian princes in Cilicia, an imitation 0^ 
that of the French feudal lords, is celebrated; however, no rf • 
ligious buildings worthy of note are known from this Pff ° ’ 
In Armenia proper one basic church plan prevailed 
exception from the 12th century on: the domed hall enure • 
Examples are the churches at Ani built by Tigran Honen 
(1215) and Baghtagek, as well as those at Ooshavank 
getik) (1191), Agarcin, and other, older ones. 
of these later examples retain the grandeur and umty of . 
gular interior space of the earlier churches; they are 
on a cruciform plan with but an elongation of the 
axis; the dome rises over the intersection of the axm, 
arc usually two-story comer chambers. Small 
the intersection lead to the second^tory chapela. The 
tion of the chancel, which supports the triangular el***^ ’ 
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olays ^ increaaingly organic role in the compositional cf!ect» 
% its side walls are ornamented. The pointed arch begins 
to replace the horseshoe and semicircular arches in examples 
at T’alish (I 20 I-X 4 ). Hovhannavank* (1216-21), Geghard (1215), 
St. Stephen near Garni (1212-17), Noravank' (1221), Kct- 
chanis, K’aravank* (1273), and others. In addition to the domed 
hall churches, there now appear two-story churches, as at 
Norgetik (1291). Eghivard (1321). and Noravank* (1339). as 
well as small chapels, mostly with domes, such as those at 

Kctcharus and Haghbat. 

Stcular architecturi* Secular building was especially prolific 
during this new stage in the development of Armenian archi- 
tecture. Excavations lasting over a period of 15 years at the 
former capital, Ani, in medieval times an active center for 
trade and industry, have disclosed a single-arched bridge with 
u span uf about 100 ft., caravanscries, palaces, fortifications, 
citv walls with a gate, dwellings, workshops, small stores, 
and finally the djamatun, a building for both civic and religious 
functions, situated beside the churches or within the monas- 
teries, which evidently first appeared during the epoch of 
the Armenian kings. The structure of the djamatun varies, 
but two basic forms may be distinguished: the square with 
four piers, and the structure consisting of two intersecting 
urches, generally with an overlap at the center, occasionally 
illuminated from above by a clerestory light. The bell tower 
also made its appearance in this period. The great monasteries 
of Sanahin (pl. 434), Haghbat, and Tat*ew housed libraries 
and schoob. 

Armenian architecture from the 13th through the 14th 
(cntuneH reflected on the one hand a continued development of 
indigenous forms used in the period of the kings, and on the 
other incorporated some foreign elements in both ornamenta- 
tion and structure. For example, the grapevine motif, found 
on the earliest monuments and again in the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies at Mastara, Ptghni, T'alish, T*alin, Artik, Shirakavan, 
and /ight’amar, became a favorite theme in the later period at 
Ani. Similarly, the pomegranate tree and, leas prominently, 
the lancet, the rosette, and a few other motifs appear during all 
three epochs. The frequent use of these Islamic motifs bears 
witness to the taste for innovation and borrowing from foreign 
cultures. Toward the end of the 12th century two minarets 
were erected at Am. And on the richly decorated facades of 
the churches built by Tigran Honents, in the Fortress of the 
Virgins, and in the church of Daghtagek, animals were depicted, 
mostly in action. The characteristic portals of the palaces have 
either a semicircular or a pointed arch in a rectangular frame 
with stars, crosses, or geometric patterns in stonework of two 
colors. The interior walls of the palaces were finished in sculp- 
tured plaster and frescoes typic^ of Islamic Persian art, used 
m the two caravansaries and in other buildings at Ani and 
throughout Armenia. Stalactite ornamentation and bas-relief 
lecoration with animal and human figures came into wide 
use at this period. 

Hnally there are the Muttchk^ars, tombstones or memorial 
cross stones, which in the loth and iith centuries were deco- 
rated With a cross or a vine or floral motif in relief against a 
smooth-faced background. At the later period these appear 
“Kainst all-over background tracery derived chiefly from Islam- 
jc textiles but also from early Armenian motifs, thus giving 
? strange blending of styles and resulting in a unique 
ex^h’ PrccwCf sharply defined geometric pattern 

i its insistence on minute differentiations; occasionally styl- 
th„ figures are introduced into the linear interplay of 

weslth- ”^**'*^^ leaf and floral designs. Noteworthy in the 
arch ®re the small wall niches crowned by an 

work^ n ornamented luxuriantly with carved fret- 

the 14th and 15th centuries, the period of de- 
and richness of carving noticeably decreased, 
archit Period in which there was a distinctive Armenian 
at during the i6th through the i8th centuries, 

archit Persian and Turkish wars. In the church 

ing Greater Armenia the plan with four free-atand- 

^ was predominant; however, the central bay was not 


always domed. At Mugni (1661), at Shativank’ (1656), and in 
a few other examples the churches arc roofed over by a barrel 
vault. In 17th-century monuments and even in the minor arts 
the influence of the European baroque became evident. 

ScuLPTuiui. Little early Armenian sculpture remains, usu- 
ally in corg unction with the architecture. Outstanding in 
the early feudal period arc ti»e commemorative pillars, rectan- 
gular blocks 6 ft. high or more, placed on a sqa^’e base. Or- 
namental motifs and crosses were carved in low relief on the 
four fa<^s of the shaft as well as on the base. In the 10th cen- 
tury this type of monument was replaced by the khaUhk*ar, 
a vertical flat stone slab on a profiled base, and new motifs 
appeared. Beginning with the isth century, the whole surface 
was covered with decorative carving, derived mainly fxom con- 
temporary textiles, which became increasingly richer (pl. 435). 

Bas-reliefs representing scenes from the S^ptures, portraits 
of the founders of the church, and single figures of the V irgin, 
angels, and similar subject matter were inserted in the facades 
of churches, above the doors and window embrasures, and, 
more rarely, on baptismal fonts. On the churches at Mrcn, 
Ptghm, and Aght’amar (pl. 435) ih re are portraits of the 
founders, sometimes depicted in sn-iics from daily life, such 
as hunting and feasting; the master stonemasons and architects 
appear in reliefs at Zvart’nots. \t Maghmudjuk, Odsun, and 
Kars there are figures of saints. In the copy of Zvart’nots 
made at Am by King Gagik there is a group of the donors 
with a model of the church, carved in the round, let into the 
lateral wall of the church. In the loth century similar sculp- 
tures of donors are found at Haghbat (pl. 428) and Sanahin, 
and in the 13 th century at Harichavank’ and in die church of 
Baghtagek near Am. Carved reliefs were used more and more 
frequendy on the church facades in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
and it is at this period that the figures of the aposdes first 
appeared and new compositional schemes were evolved. 

Painting. Painted wall decorations arc rather the exception 
in Armenian churche.s as a result of the strict regulations which 
governed their use. Some experts even maintain that all known 
wall paintings occur cither in churches that became Greek 
Ordiodox during one of the periods of mass conversion to 
the Greek Orthodox faith or m churches that were Greek 
Orthodox at the time of the it construction, such as the impres- 
sive Church of St. Gregory at Ani, built by Tigran Honents 
in 1215 and almost entirely covered with wall paintings repre- 
senting scenes, some from everyday life. In accord with the 
general political orientation of the Greek Orthodox Armenians 
to Georgia, these paintings often bear Georgian inscriptions. 

Minor arts. The minor arts in Armenia are represented 
by metal objects, textiles, embroidery, and especially by illumi- 
nated manuscripts (I'Ls. 429-432) and pottery. 

Illumination, ’Phe earliest dated illuminated manuscript, com- 
prising a few canon tables, goes back to 887; it is followed by the 
famous Gospel of Queen Mlk’e (pl. 431), dated 902, and in 989 
by the Echmiadzin Gospel, which was attributed to fith-century 
Syria until it was identified us belonging to the Armenian 
iconographic tradition of the loth anc iith centuries. The 
style of these manuscripts is highly decorative, but there is 
a rigid adherence to dogma. Most striking is the influence of 
the Hellenistic tradition, but Byzantine influence is apparent 
later as well as elements from the style of illumination found 
in Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, and Persia. The color range 
derives from late Hellenistic manuscripts, but other influences 
are seen in the simplification and flattening of the figures and 
the schematic treatment. These canon tables and full-page 
miniatures are simple and monumental in composition. In the 
early period neitlier decorative initials nor marginal illuatradons 
were used, but the first pages of the codices have golden in- 
itials which were repeated at the beginning of each chapter. 
From the loth century on a highly stylised pattern becomes 
characteristic of Armenian manuscripts; it mi^es use of such 
elements as zigzag lines, disk patterns, and diapered radiatmg 
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lines paralleling other Eaatem Christian and pre-Romanesque 
traditions. As early as the iith century there appear side by 
side with these sumptuous works a more sober style presenting 
illuminations from a more popular point of view. The 12th- 
century manuscripts show highly formalized title heads and 
initial letters employing the twisted-rope design, and in the 
second half of the century the margins are ornamented. The 
art of illumination in Armenia reached its peak at this time. 
Apart from the vaiious schools that flourished in the monasteries 
of Armenia during the 13th and 14th centuries, another school 
developed in Armenian Cilicia which reflected the refinement 
of court life due to its closer connection with European cul- 
ture. Meanwhile, the two main tendencies continued in Armenia 
proper: the plastic, more naturalistic style and the calligraphic 
style in which all elements — title pages, headings, letters, marginal 
decorations, and even miniatures of the human figure — were 
subordinated to decorative effect. Thus, here, as in architecture, 
Islamic elements coming from Persia assumed an increasing 
importance. In the Cilician school, however, the compositions 
with human figures achieved a level of subtlety and elegance 
comparable to that of European miniature art of the period, 
chiefly because of faithful observation of nature. In the 14th 
century this skill of representation gave way to uninspired con- 
ventions. The Cilician tradition of miniature painting neverthe- 
less survived, continued by the Armenian colonizers of the Cri- 
mea, Italy, and Iran and in several monasteries of Greater 
Armenia, such as that of Tat*ew. The Khizan school from the 
14th century through the 17th continued the flat, calligraphic 
style, using a limited palette and eicpresaionistic stylization of 
the figures against a purely ornamental, closely patterned back- 
ground. The ^raatair independence of ^e iconography of evan- 
geUsal seatiea Crdllfi Canm dogma reveals a spontaneous and 
naive interpretation of the influences of late Islamic art. The 
influence of the European graphic arts finally reached Armenia 
in the 17th century. Yet despite the many foreign influences 
and the unevenness and complexity of its development, Armenian 
manuscript illumination has an unmistakable national character. 

Pottery. Thanks to extensive and systematic excavations 
at Dvin and Ani, both early cultural centers of Armenia, many 
examples of pottery have come to light which can be traced 
back to the prefeudal period. In spite of the unmistakably 
national character of this art, one notes the influence of 
Georgia and Azcrbaidzhan (Azerbaijan) as well as Persia, Meso- 
potamia, Asia Minor, and the Far East. Of special interest 
in unglazed pottery are the large round vessels for storing 
oil or wine, polished on the outside and encircled by a deco- 
rative band with incised designs of animal or human silhouettes, 
plants, and geometric motifs. It is possible to distinguish 
this purely utilitarian pottery from the so-called **mercury pots,*’ 
much smaller, spheroid-conical vessels of thick, unglazed gray- 
green clay, close-textured and nonporous, with small openings 
and variously decorated. It is believed these served for trans- 
porting precious liquids, such as perfumes and quicksilver. 
Glazed pottery of red clay with incised animal and figure 
patterns is known from the gth-ioth to the I3th-i4th cen- 
turies, depending on the date given to other objects found 
in the same excavations. In addition, there is a delicate 
earthenware of soft, porous clay decorated with flat, incised 
motifs and small areas where the clay is pressed so thin that 
the blue or colorless glaze is transparent after firing. These 
whitish-blue, semitransparent cups, as well as lusterware and 
a few other types of pottery, have been found both at Dvin 
and at Ani. It is possible to distinguish imported ware from 
native products both by the materials and by the decorative 
motifs employed. 

Metalwork* There was comparatively little work in gold 
or with precious stones. Among church inventories, of partic- 
ular interest are a triptych with a portrait of King Het’um II 
of Cilicia (1289-1307), executed at his order, and numerous 
reliquaries for religious objects, with images of saints, from 
the 14th century, made at the behest of a member of the 
Proshian family. Silver bookbindings which were executed 


from the 13th through the 15th centuries show a certain de- 
cadence in the representation of the human figure. The Dvin 
ezeavttiona have revealed articles of petional jewelry from 
an earlier medieval period which are of a much higher level 
of workmanship. Table-service articles made for the lords 
of Cilicia by master craftsmen unite Occidental figures of the 
Crusaders with Oriental patterns. An ornamental wine goblet 
dated 1549 is of particular interest. 

In this brief survey of Armenian medieval art, mention 
should also be made of wood and bone carving, embroidcn* 
for personal and religious ceremonial purposes, and fsbrich 
notably figured linen. Examples of these may be found iri 
nuiny European collections, which are at present being augmented 
by systematic excavation. 
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arms and armor. Simultaneous discussion of arms 
A armor may be justified from an artistic point of view, in 
^ite of differences in material, manner of utilization, and struc- 

c Arms and armor, as means of offense and defense (this 
Tr ail practical purposes puts them in the class of tools), are 
'dated in their primary functions; but, more important, they 
are fslatcd by the significance they have usually assumed — a 
tmificance transcending their immediate utilitarian import — 
Is^bjects intended to excite fear, as embodiments of super- 
natural forces, or as symbols of power and magnificence. 
I'or this reason their essential forms, well worth noting for 
thcmstlvcs or their historical and other associations, came to 
reflect the taste of various periods and artistic centers. At 
limes, in their design and decoration, they became truly indi- 
vidual creations. 

Summary. Arms and armor as works of art (col. 729): Pn- 
marv technical functions of arms and armor; Secondary functions and 
meaninfii {magico-religious and display); Material, form, and decora’^ 
non. Armor as “architecture”' (col. 743): T'he armed tvarnor; 
IVar machines. Centers of production and armorers (col. 749). 

Arms and armor as works of art. From the art-historical 
point of view it might be posaibie to make a distinction between 
arms destined exclusively, or mainly, for use in war and those 
whose chief function was display; in other words, between arms 
manufactured chiefly for efficient performance and those fashioned 
fur the sake of their decorative qualities. Such a distinction, 
however, would not be borne out by a more careful examina- 
tion. The military, psychological, and social functiona are, in 
fact, closely related. Until the 19th century the meeting of 
nvo armies had the quality of a spectacle, one whose importance 
should not be undervalued, in which the display of arms played 
an essential part both in inspiring fear and as an index of power. 
In the pre-Christian era weapons were assigned a magico- 
reliRious power that did not completely disappear in the Chris- 
iian West. An example is the power of suggestion and propi- 
tiatum of the cross on shields, garments, and banners. Armor, 
perhaps because its peculiar form implies strength and aggres- 
siveness or because its mass suggests striking power and im- 
pregnability, has always served not only as a potent mechanical 
extension of the human figure but also as a means of transposing 
the individual, with the aid of supernatural forces, from his 
normal condition of life to the heroic condition of battle. 

It should furthermore be noted that weapons destined for 
display or symbolic use nearly always have their origin in arms 
intended for combat. The combat weapon, in turn, almost 
always has formal elements that are not strictly imposed by 
the requirements of material efficiency. These may be purely 
ornamental, or they may be distinctive insignia of the rank or 
personality of the warrior or of his group. 

Kor this reason consideration of arms and armor from an 
esthetic point of view cannot be limited to ceremonial arms 
or weapons of chiefs, and even less to pieces of exceptional 
ilecorative richness. It must take into account their typological 
development, the history of their forms, which express their 
primar^^ function with more or less purity of design. On the 
other hand, it should not be overlooked that certain “sccond- 
functions may enrich forms and decorations to the 
point of favoring the creation of objects of unique artistic 
effect. 


Primary technical functiom of arms and armor. Concern 
'^ith efficient performance (capacity to strike and protect, case 
I" ^“ndling, durability, strength, etc.) obviously constitutes the 
^ndamental fact in the history of the development of arms. 
ecHuse of the decisive importance weapons have always had 
^ human life, in hunting and in war, the greatest resources 
g *®chnical ingenuity have been dedicated to their production. 
Jon among groups where common utensils and furnishings 
J lew and relatively unspecialized, a rich array of technically 
^ often found. Until the development of 
Bern!!*' *be production of such utensils had repre- 

highly individualized and skilled work of craftsmen 
’^i^iCRAFTs). It is 'Certain, then, that long before man 


made nonmilitary machmes, he had fabricated mechanical 
weapons, such is the bow and arrow, which was known from 
the end of the Paleolithic era and was diffused among popula- 
tions that were unfamiliar even with the wheel until the advent 
of European colonization. 

Nor has the primary requisite of functionality ever yielded 
to other requirements. Even in the case of the noblest instru- 
ments for example, the Japanese sword, wcU known both 
for its moral and symbolic connotations and as tlKi expression 
of a decisive “artistic will” — the principle of functionality 
remains ascendant. The 14th-century Japanese patriot Ma- 
sashige Kusunoki, in fact, wrote in his precepts: “Swords arc 
of value when they can cut to the hone. No importance need 
be given to their ornamentation.” And it is interesting to find 
an analogous example (cf. the researches of E. Salin) m the da- 
mascened-iron MeroMngian swords of the early Midtilo Ages in 
Europe, in which a refined metallurgical technique combined 
a powerful cutting edge with the esthet'c effect due to the 
austere simplicity of these blades 

In the West weapons began to engage the attention of great 
artists, such as Francesco di Giorgio and Leonardo da Vinci, 
chiefly during the Renaissance, when ai lists, especially architects, 
became professionally interested in the mechanical arts — not 
from the standpoint of embellishment and decoration but from 
that of functioning and operation. Not inconsistently, artists 
were the ones to develop a true science of lilitary architecture 
and engineering, achieving a harmony between functionality 
and esthetic form that has remained unparalleled. Deaigning 
of arms continued to be important until the modem era, when 
methods of offense (explosion, fire, nuclear weapons, chemical 
warfare, etc.) and defense (underground shelter, radar, etc.) 
became such as to bring about the dissociation of weapons 
from the very concept of handcraft. 

If arms, as tools, have on esthetic value, it is because, in 
their form and design, function is linked to artistic effect, as 
in other classes of strictly or chiefly utilitarian objects (see 
UTENSILS AND TOOL.S; VEHICLES) and, in the final analysis, even 
in architecture. In each of these classes, as the structural form 
is most simply and effectively adapted to a functional end, 
it is simultaneously translated, by the essential purity of its 
design, into expressive values. The power of weapons t«> cut 
or penetrate is exprcssivelv emphasized by form: rhomboid 
and many-sided as in an ancient neolithic dagger (pl. 436), or 
elongated like a “carp’s tongue” in a sword of the late Bronze 
Age, or straight as in a powerful medieval blade (pl. 441), or 
harmoniously curved as in a scimitar, and so on. Adequate 
protection for the body is generally implicit in the various 
shapes of shields (pls. 43b. 447. 44^, 454)* 'The external shell 
of helmets always suggests spheroid volumes and various internal 
recesses and folds (pls. 43 ^-44®. 442-448. 454. 455)« Thus, on 
the one hand, there are effects that ornamentation can emphasize 
and integrate, or can overcome and contradict. On the other 
hand, ornamentation — to disregard, for the present, its ideo- 
logical character and its tendency to reflect contemporary taste, 
to carry the impress of an entire art-historical period — often 
has the aspect of a structural feature when it reinforces single 
details of the weapon or facilitates its use, as is true of the hilts 
and pommels of swords and daggers, bosses on shields, swellinga 
of bows, and the like. 

The appearance given a weapon to express its primary 
function is necessarily influenced by the culture of which it 
is a part. If it is to proclaim awesomeness and destructive 
or defensive efficacy, it cannot do so otherwise than in harmony 
with the religious, political, and social ideals of the time, on 
the one hand, and with its traditions and stylistic and esthetic 
ideals, on the other. Thus Greek helmets or greaves are mod* 
eled with the same harmonious plasticity that we find in con- 
temporary sculpture (pl. 43®)- The crest of a Hth-century 
helmet seems to have as linear and graceful a form as a Gothic 
chalice (pl. 443). The point of a baroque apear is paralleled 
in the picturesque conception and movement of contemporary 
architectural decoration (pl. 4S*)» 

But weapons as tools, whether of offense or defense, do 
not fulfill their function as isolated, self-contained entidea. 
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Types of sword, digger, tnd ssber. Ahw\ (i) Mycenietn sword, 14th cent. B.C.; (a European "intlcred” sword, late Bronse, early 1 ^®“ 

(3) Central European sword of the Hallstatt civilisation. Iron Age; (4) medieval European sword, Qth^ioth cent.; (s) on^t-and-a-half-handcd 1 ^ 

quenet; (6) two-handed lansquenet; (7) sword with guard, early i6th cent.; (8) rapier, late 16th cent.; (0) schiavone. 17th cent.; (10) ^ ^ni> 

cent. Center: (i) Sumerian dagger from Ur. ca. 3500 B.c.; (2) iron dagger from Egypt. 18th dynasty. 14th cent. B.c.; (3) Mycenaean 

B.C.; (4) European Bronse Age dagger; (s) Roman gladius; (6) I5th-cent. European dagger. (7) lulian ox-tongue dagger, i6th cent.; (8) 

with spring-opened triple blade. 15th cent.; (9) Malayan kris; (le) Indian katar; (11) Persian dagger. Below: (1) Iron Age curved sword of un 

type from Novilara. July; (2) curved sword of Iberian type (a^otipa), 6th-3d cent. B.C.; (3) isth-cent. German saber, U) German 

late 15th cent.; (s) Swiss two-handed saber, i6th cent.; (6) ^isa one-and-a-half-handed saber, early i6th cent.; (7) French saber, late low^ j 

(8) aoth.-oent. Italian saber; (9) Turkish scimitar with Damascus blade; (10) Turkish scimitar; (11) Japanese sword: (12) Indian sword trotn 

18th cent.; (13) Chinese two-handed sword, 18th cent. 
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^®*®JV*“** Onentil helmets, (i) CrettnoMycensesn; (a) Aasyrisn: (3) Esstem and Adriatic Gieek. Sth-^th rem . 
(10) Rnt^I I S***^*** ■•c.; <s) Italic, 8th-^th cent, B.C.: (6) Etruscan: (7) Corinthian; (8) Attic; (9) Italic and Gallic, ath-sd 

6th-7th ewS*”? “•■ynary; (11) Roman, Praetorian; (la) Kuahan and Central Asian, from a Gandhann relief, ad-jd cent.; (13) Central Asian, 
, European hclm*^ / 5-i!?*2***' Central Asian, current from 6th cent., from an 8th<cent. paintinff in Shorchuk. Bdinoi Development 

'♦^umbrii; (5) buSfe; ^(S) SJI|Jrumi*^)^blra^ Britamucah Cmi§r, right: Renaissance helmet, (i) crest; (1) cap: (3) panache; (4, s) visor; 
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Their power and utility depend on a functional synthesis, 
so to speak, of various objects of diverse form. Examples are 
the bow and arrow (or the throwing stick) and accessories such 
as sheaths for blades, quivers for arrows, and powder horns 
for early firearms. As the offensive or defensive elements of 
a weapon and its other elements merge progressively into a 
kind of functional organism, the design is coordinated with 
or subordinated to the forms that make for greatest efficiency, 
and a certain stylistic unification is the consequence. Thus the 
practical function also acquires a direct and immediate expres- 
sive value. As clothing in general (see costume) is the formal 
expression of a condition of peaceful civil life, armor becomes 
the formal expression of a heroic condition of struggle. 

What might be called the heroic *'aura*' of a weapon not 
only enhances its suggestion of power but also encourages 
the symbolic extension of its primary forms beyond the needs 
and aspirations of the culture that generated it. Examples of 
this phenomenon are the 16th-century cuirasses seen as military 
costumes of the late 17th and early i8th centuries, and the 
sword and saber of modem officialdom. 

Such survivals are always justified by ideological motives. 
While on the one hand these forms still expressively emphasize 
the power of the weapon, on the other they seem already less 
immediately bound to primary functions and are instead con- 
nected with secondary functions and meanings, mainly social. 

Secondary functions and meanings (magieo^Sigious and dis- 
play), The power of weapons has been felt ever since man 
first made weapons — and was felt with especial force by 
primitive man* Experience of their efficacy did not alone create 
this feeling; magic also played a part, which may explain the 
origin of the animal figures used as decorations on some of the 
weapons of the paleolithic hunter (pl. 436), in strict analogy 
to supposedly magico-propitiatory images of animals incised 
and painted in caves. Even after direct awareness of a magic 
power — which was to guide the blow infallibly to its target — 
was lessened or became lost, the repertory of scenes of hunting 
and war still remained in use everywhere. 

A similar explanation can be given for the phenomenon of 
zoomorphism and anthropomorphism in arms, which is far 
more interesting, however, since it has a more profound effect 
on form than a simple decoration. Although use of animal 
skins for covering or protection may originally have been a pre- 
dominantly practical measure (even a tactical means for facil- 
itating approach to the prey), it seems clear that magic inter- 
vened to 8Ugge.st identification of the armed man with the animal 
whose remains he wore and of which he assumed the power 
(see totemtsm; masks). Little by little, man identified himself 
with monsters, demons, and divinities, as well as with animals, 
in order to increase the intrinsic force and suggestive power 
of his weapons. A terrorizing display has always been typical 
of war, both in less-evolved societies (where cries before at- 
tacking, masks, and war paint were the favorite means of inspir- 
ing fear), and in more advanced ones in both the West and the 
East; there comes to mind the original function of crests with 
horsetails, horns (I'Ls. 430, 443), or more complex motifs, or 
that of the Japanese helmets combined with masks, or menpo, 
in the form of a terrifying face (i»l. 455). 

Partial or complete images of supernatural beings or nat- 
uralistic symbols on arms and armor, besides representing 
aggressive force, had the additional, and contrasting, function 
of ensuring protection. From guarantees of defense of this 
kind, there arose apotropaic symbols such as the scaly aegis 
with the monstrous image of the Gorgon in the military costume 
of the goddess Atlicha (and with it the gorgoncia and animal 
figures on Hellenic shields), the womb represented on the lower 
edge of shields in New (luinea (Sepik River region), and the 
totem ic ornaments inside the leather cuirasses of the coastal 
peoples of North America (Nootka and Tlingil) — to name 
only a few examples. 

As attributes and symbols of divinity, or as votive objects 
(often of precious materials and with special decorations) of- 
fered in sanctuaries, arms also assumed a religious, devotional, 
and ritual character. The Cretan double ax, which was placed 


on a pedestal in the center of the cult place, is one examol 
the throwing sticks of ancient Mexico, habitually represented 
in the hands of three local deities (the god of the sun, the f^od 
of fire, and the god Tezcatlipoca) is another. Richly decorated 
examples with anthropomorphic and zoomorphic elements are 
preserved. There are innumerable instances of arma whose 
use is by now purely ceremonial, such as the ndomi, shoulder 
shields, of the Kikuyu, which are used only in sacr^ dances 
But the most important and the most common of the sec- 
ondary functions taken on by arms is that of representing or 
symbolizing power and social distinction, of serving as insi{(nia 
of these attributes (see emblems); it is a function that niav 
naturally arise as a concomitant of the religious function. Exiini. 
pies are found among primitive peoples, in the earliest civih. 
zations (royal fighting maces of the ancient Orient and proto- 
dynastic Egypt), throughout antiquity, even in the Middlt* 
Ages and in modem times. It is only necessary to recall the 
symbolic value of the so-called ‘*papal sword” offered by the 
popes to reigning heads of state as a symbol of the struggle for 
the faith, or of the saber and epaulets (last survival of shouldoi 
armor), which are still worn as an indication of rank. 

The forms and decorations of some weapons are linked 
to the heraldic device, which in its way is an insigne, not of 
political power, but of a moral attribute — associated with 
an individual, a family, a body, a group, or a nation — that 
places the warrior on a historic pedestal and charges him with 
a certain responsibility toward society. In this manner the 
close connection between aniii and ffggs may be explained 
(see emblems). Adornments ediebnting traits of character or 
achievements doubtless had thair origin in the most ancient 
and simpk iooietios, and they may still be seen among primitive 
peoplaa*i=^;tfl Africa, among the Masai, each warrior had on his 
shield • i(ibat CKf amts with a particular meaning, which indicated 
his niilitliy rank and the acts of bravery he had performed. 
Similar shields are found among the Jaluo and the Kavirondo 
In more advanced societies, however, the phenomenon is more 
definite and constant. It can be observed in classical antiquity. 
The Roman legions had their own symbols; the scorpion, for 
example, characterized the arms of the Praetorian Guard. The 
development reached its height in the feudal Middle Agc.^ 
The shield and the crest are the places on armor particularly 
reserved for heraldic devices. Beginning with the 12th ccntur\ 
the shield became the primary bearer of heraldic insignia; in 
the 14th century the small triangular shield then in use wa: 
more a coat of arms than a true weapon of defense; in the 1 5th 
century colors and heraldic devices adorned the great pavis, 
a very long shield that, stuck in the ground, constituted a safr 
shelter for two soldiers on foot. The shield as a weapon, however, 
was not modified in its functional form by heraldry, which Inc- 
ited itself to enriching the aspect of the object by supenm* 
posing a painted decoration. The case of the crest, which 
reappeared in medieval armor between the end of the utn 
and the beginning of the 13th century, is different. It evolvd 
on top of some varieties of the pot helmet and was mode cd 
from a light material, such as painted leather. Initially intended 
as a blade deflector, it came to characterize heraldically, 
complex and unusual motifs, with zoomorphic and symbolic 
motifs, family traditions and individual personalities of knights^ 
Among the oldest examples preserved, all dating from the 141 
century, is the crest of the Black Prince in Canterbury (i 37 h 
Besides a strictly heraldic and individual system of emblems 
there exists a scries of decorative devices linked to more 
concepts of class, caste, and association. These may incorpom l 
various symbols representing the ideal for which the warn 
is flghting (the decorations on the weapons of the Crusa t 
are an example), or they may illustrate allegories, mora pf** 
ciples, and even stories that by analogy illuminate the 
ment, the duties, and the sentiments of the warrior. 
use of these devices became a highly refined art. 
examples are the figurations on the tsuba, or guard, 
swords of the samurai. All sorts of designs are known, 
narrative to symbolic to completely abstract. Some arc 
or less closely linked to the ideals and duties of the 
but many more to a wide variety of subjects, including the 
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trivial and humorous. A subject sometimes treated in design, 
the moral figure of the combatant, is illustrated in the motif 
f the carp that stru^les against the current and submits 
impassively to mutilation of its flesh. Other designs narrate 
IcJcndary exploits of military heroism. The glowworm motif, 
for example, commemorates the annual battle of the glowworms, 
which popular fantasy saw as phantoms of the two clans of the 
Taira and the Minamoto, locked in mortal conflict on the River 
Uji, near K.yoto, in the 12th century. Still other designs reflect 
the hopes and human fears of the samurai. The mandarin duck, 
symbol of conjugal happiness, is an example; it represents the 
companion whom the warrior it sometimes forced to abandon 
in his undefended home while he follows his hard duty, perhaps 
never to return. 

The origin of the general phenomenon of anthropomorphism 
in arms lies in the psychological, moral, symbolic, and even 
mechanical relationship between the weapon and its bearer. 

Anthropomorphism is capable of assuming infinite gradations, 
from the heroic to the terrifying, from grotesque caricature 
to idealization. It may also take the form of an **anatomic 
adherence,” which in the cuirasses and greaves of the Greeks 
doubtless reflects the athletic and heroic ideal of the male nude 

(PL. 438). 

Finally, arms are used in sports and spectacles. The cere- 
monial roots of this use of arms account for certain motifs 
connected with the dance (armed dancaa Occur among some 
primitive and ancient societies; see CIiMiIDqraphy) and with 
athletic contests of strength. Anttqui^' ^oast^ the apecial, 
at times sumptuous, armor of the gtiotors (pl. 440). The 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance saw the flowering of jousts 
and tournaments, in which the intention of striking without 
killing brought about special modifications of forms, with em- 
phasis on defense (pl. 445). 

Tournament armor has characteristics of its own. Since 
it waa part of a spectacle and did not have to be worn for a 
long time, it could be heavier than the armor used in war. At 
any rate, it waa highly decorative, as its function demanded, 
and gave prominence to the heraldic elements exalting the per- 
sonality of the warrior. 

The decline of the kind of war associated with individual 
tactics and the heroic ideal of the single combatant, which 
began in the i6th century, obviously brought about a change 
m the moral significance and the esthetic quality of arms. The 
cver-increaaing use of firearms, which rendered armor auper- 
fiuous and relegated other offensive arms to the background, 
ended by eliminating any need for traditional types. Thus 
the craft of the armorer disappeared along with the products that 
bad characterized it for millenniums, and the era of industrial 
production began. At least in the West, firearms had but a 
J^hort life as artistic objects. When cannons were first used, 
each piece had a different form and precious decoration (pl. 
4S3). as well as a picturesque individual name, but they were 
8fK)n standardized into a few constant types. Firearms for 
individual use were slower to become uniform (pl. 452). 


Material, form, and decoration. Expressive values (power, 
Wd, penetrative ability, etc., may be among the qualities 
expressed) can be found in the simplest, most rigorously util- 
itwian weapons, for, as haa already been pointed out, artistic 
expression is independent of particular embellishment or marks 
^ ostentation. It is certain, however, that a transfiguration and 
l^nniplicaiion of the meaning of the object-weapon in relation 
n Its secondary roles (as a thing of magical or religious potency, 
an insigne, or as an element of display) cannot but result 
^ an enrichment of the expressive content and, in the final 
a ysis, in the technical elaboration of the work and its re- 
*^ctJon of the esthetic ideals of the time. 

Pra^^ aspect of progression from the sphere of 

^ |ticttl functions to that of artistic values is the use of precious 
instrument, if not to transmute it 
(wh *51'^ practice first affected secondary functional parts 
such assumed a decisive artistic preeminence), 

y the hilts of gold, ivory, or bone, damascened or inlaid 
and jeweled adornment on daggers and swords, and 


was already prevalent in the protohistory of the ancient world 
and later in the great historic civilizations of Europe and Alia 

437)» as well as in the cultures of pre-Columbian America 
(consider, for example, the Aztec daggers inlaid with turquoise). 
But the precious material sometimes ended by taking over the 
whole weapon, as it docs in the solid-gold daggers and the ivory 
bows of the ancient Orient and in other objects produced in 
subsequent periods, especially in the field of parade armor. Nor 
was the preciousness of the material always inconsistent with 
the primary function of efficiency in war. In fact, material and 
function occasionally complemented one another, and the use 
of a precious material sometimes prefigured technical appli- 
cations of incalculable consequence, as is the case of the daggers 
with iron blades forged by the Hittites of the Nev Empire, 
which Hattusilis sent as giJfts to other Oriental sovereigns. 

It seems that the esthetic sense does not always create 
rigorously functional forms or forms that meet the particular 
requirements of ceremonial apparatus. Ai times a spontaneous 
feeling for the geometric intervenes to determine them, as in 
the case of tht round shield, the so-called ‘'Asiatic” shield, 
diffused throughout the ancient world until the appearance 
of the rotella of the Renaissance (fi.. 448). The lattci, although 
inadequate as a covering for the hiiman body, in contrast with 
the predominance of vertically elongated shields among prim- 
itive peoples (PL, 436; FIG. 735)7 was developed as an adjunct 
to rapier play to allow freedom for the sword arm. There are 
also examples of an exuberant abandon that enriches and com- 
plicates lines beyond any practical need, as in the case of the 
flat, pleasingly varied, spatula-shaped dubs of the Solomon 
Islands or the bizarre many-pointed throwing spears of central 
Africa (fig. 733). Or rather, as has been observed, these objects 
reflect in their design the dominant tendencies of the style of 
various epochs and cultures. 

More sensitive to the transition from a technical to a display 
function is decoration, which at times may be an extension 
or accentuation of the elementary form of the weapon, but 
which is usually superimposed on it as an autonomous adjunct. 
Decoration is more or less extensive according to the purpose 
and richness of the object; its motifs tend to reflect directly 
the ultimate evocative, apotropaic, symbolic, sacred, emblematic, 
and display meanings; stylistically it adheres more closely to 
the taste of the time. 

Normally, geometric and abstract decoration, consisting of 
lines, stripes, braids, rhomboids, meanders, spirals, and innumer- 
able other figures (see also ornamentation) traced in drawing 
or executed plastically, predominates where these forms are also 
widely diffused in ceramic ornamentation and in all other ar- 
tistic products. This tendency is observed in the protohistoric 
cultures (Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages) of the ancient world, 
in the non-European primitive cultures, in cultures of the bar- 
baric period, and in similar cultures. It must be noted that 
this sort of decoration is the one most closely linked to the 
elementary form of the weapon, whose design it accompanies 
in a pleasing manner. For example, there are lines and longi- 
tudinal ribs on blades, concentric circles on round shields 
(fig. 735), bosslike enlargements, spiral motifs on hilts, and 
others. Occasionally the same animal and vegetable themes, 
as they become geomrtricized and scheimtized, tend to become 
part of the tectonic order of the object and to be adopted, along 
with the typological mold of the weapon, even in periods and 
cultural surroundings different from those in which the or- 
nament originated. 

In contrast, the flowering of a naturalistic and “scenic” 
art may manifest itself in the decoration of arms as an element 
extraneous to and, in a sense, inconsistent with the form of 
the object; what occurs is a real superposition, an adaptation 
of the subjects of great contemporary art. The influence of 
such art is evident in paleolithic throwing sticks with figures 
of animals incised or carved in the style of rock drawings (pl. 
43O); in the cast and relief ornaments of Greco-Roman helmets, 
shields, cuirasses, and greaves, which are examples of metal- 
work closely connected with classic relief (pls. 438-440); in 
16th-century armor extensively incised with the typical “gro- 
tesque” motifs that constitute one of the decorative themes 
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used by the fresco painters of the period (pl. 447); on the tsuba 
of Japanese swords, with tfieir stylized representations of clouds 
so much favored by the great painters, and so on. In those 
civilizations where interest in and sense of the historic is greatest, 
the weapon tends to become the background for representation 
of mythological, political, and military exploits. Such deco- 
ration in no way diiTers, in orientation of taste, from that of 
contemporary medals, plaquettes, reliefs, or nielli, and it there- 
fore belongs to a general history of artistic civilizations rather 
than to a particular study of artistic arms. 

Finally, material, form, and decoration may contribute, in 
the work both of outstanding artisans and of great artists, 
to the creation of complete works of art, as was the case, espe- 
cially in the Renaissance, in the work of the famous Lombard, 
Tirolese, and German armorers (pls. 444-449). 

Armor as "architecture." The formal problems associated 
with a weapon made more or less of a piece are not so complex 
as those presented by a suit of armor, which may be considered 
a "construction" made up of single parts that must be estheti- 
cally coordinated. The same may be said of those mechanical 
arms in which the concurrence of several necessary objects 
(an early instance is the elementary bow-arrow-quiver syn- 
thesis) develops into the elaborate structures of the great group- 
manned weapons (war machines, artillery). In fact, the warrior 
covered by his armor is also in a certain sense a machine. The 
technical synthesis of the properties of defensive and offensive 
weapons makes the individual who carries them a dangerous 
tactical instrument. Formal harmony in both suits of armor 
and mechanical arms combining several objects have character- 
istics that, from a certain point of view, correspond to those 
of architecture. This is true over and above the more strictly 
architectonic characteristics of some war machines and their 
relationships with vehicles (q.v.), which in turn are linked 
with architecture in problems of structure and space. 

The armed tvarrior. Historically and functionally there are 
periods and cultures in which offensive and defensive weapons, 
even though in constant, traditional, and complementary use 
(e.g., spears and shields), do not contribute to the creation of 
an integrated suit of armor. Elsewhere, through extension of 
the connective covering for protection of the different parts 
of the body and through emphasis of certain forms and lines 
to suggest a warlike or heroic character, armor tends to con- 
stitute a harmonious complex, not only in function but in form. 
The first kind of armor is typical of primitive societies (where 
the terrifying effects or mystical devices are repeated in the 
painting of the body, the ornaments, etc.). The second kind 
evolved, by degrees, throughout the ancient civilizations with 
the addition of the helmet, cuirass, and greaves in the typical 
costumes of the Assyrian foot soldier, the Greek hoplite, the 
Roman legionary; next came mail armor, which covered knight 
and horse with scale cuirasses without break in continuity; 
finally, through Occidental and Oriental experience in armor 
making during the Middle Ages, the culminating point was 
reached, between the 14th and i6th centuries in Western Europe, 
in a complex suit of armor made of steel plates (pls. 444-447). 
Asia offers a similar instance of such evolution in the develop- 
ment of the armor of Japanese warriors (pl. 455). By an in- 
verse process, in the West the development of new techniques 
of warfare, resulting in ever-widening use of firearms, led to 
the decline and eventual disappearance of personal defensive 
armor, with the exception of the helmet, which is still in use. 
Thus in the course of the 17th and i8th centuries the warrior 
little by little discarded the iron and steel which had covered 
him, and that architectonic unity of armor was destroyed which, 
in the preceding centuries and in antiquity, had succeeded in 
creating a true “statuary" type of the warrior. 

Artistically the parts of a suit of armor tend to be composed 
into a harmonious and stylistically unified design, influenced 
by the ideals of the period of which it is an expression. 

It is true that many of the elements of Greek armor were 
already present in Mycenaean or Near Eastern (Assyrian and 
Anatolian) armor. But it is also true that Greek armor developed 


characteristic original forms, exemplified by the great round 
shield decorated with figures, the helmet with its rich crest 
(in the Attic and Corinthian types), the cuirass and greav 
following the contours of the body (pl. 438). Under his helmrt 
and behind his shield, the combatant is, as it were, nude in his 
metal skin, emulating the plastic ideal of classic statuary. But 
the proudly accentuated crest of the helmet and the heraldic 
and apotropaic symbols on the shield introduce a fantastic 
note of color, a nervous elegance of forms, which transform 
the ferocity of martial array into a sort of epic nobility. The 
standard features of Greek armor became individualized and 
sublimated, so to speak, in the armor of the strategoi and of 
the Hellenistic princes (later in that of the Roman generals and 
emperors), by the art of the goldsmith, involving aupenmpo- 
sition of representational, ornamental, symbolic, and mythulo^. 
ical elements on the metallic surfaces of the shields, helniett), 
and cuirasses. 

In contrast, the armor of the Roman legionary, although 
it is composed of essentially the same elements, lacks individ- 
uality, for a leveling to standard types took place with th^ 
progressive organization of the army into specialized corps 
The helmets have very reduced crests; the forms and ornamental 
motifs of the shields are standardized and represent the different 
specialties of the legionaries. A technical and practical concep- 
tion of war prevailed, and the insignia testify to a sense of organ- 
ized collectivity. The Ronum legionary offers the first imaite, 
not of the hero, but rather of the soldier. 

This image slowly dissolved with the breakup of the Em- 
pire. In the weapons of the Dark Ages we see a survival of 
Roman and Byzantine forms, along with innovations of bar- 
baric origin, which mark a return to primitive individualism. 

The first reliable documento concerning armor worn in 
the Middle Agea go back to the nth century. The Norman 
knights of the period of the invasion of England are clearly 
singled out in the famous Bayeux embroidery. Their martial 
costume is a far cry from Gre^ elegance or Roman rationality. 
They wear a heavy and wide upper garment of padded leather 
or canvas, on which are sewn scales or rings of metal in parallel 
and superimposed lines. The tunic is split at the ends in the 
form of breeches, under which are worn mail chausscs. Under 
the tunic is a neckpiece of mail, which protects the head and 
on which is worn the conical Norman helmet, of iron, with 
a nosepiece. I'he shield is large, almond-shaped, and made 
of wood bound in iron and decorated with symbols and bossc?. 
The spear, which is at least 3 yd. long, has a point in the ahape 
of a leaf and serves as staff for a pennant. On the knights 
left side hangs the great sword, symbol of knightly dignity 
This may well have been the war costume diffused throughout 
Western Europe, the armor of chivalry and the Crusades It 
is an essentially functional armor, expressive of difficult turns 
and reliance on individual strength. 

After the first Crusade, toward the middle of the 12th cen- 
tury, the armored tunic was replaced by the cost of mai . 
certainly of Oriental derivation. This is the so-called "hauberK, 
which covers the body to the knee, and under which a gambeson 
is worn. It is split from waist to hem for convenience on horsi- 
back. The hood and the gauntlet, formerly of leather, arc ma J- 
of mail. The helmet is either conical, pot-ahaped, or of 1 1 
barrel type. The shield becomes even larger and is . 
with heraldic decorations. The warrior is still heavily P® ® 
inside his armor. But in the 13th century the aspect o 
combatant changes rapidly. The technique of I,*, 

mail is perfected, and mail is made more close-knit. 1 he 
berk, first of all in one piece, is divided into two partH 
protect the cheat, along with the hood, the otlier to 
the legs). The iron net is of various colors, and above 
worn aurcoats, or cloth tunics of bright colors. The old c 
helmet gradually disappears, and barrel helms appear. 
helmets are set directly on the shoulders and coif, 
the head to move more freely. Those helmets carry 
creata. In abort, the image of the knight is 
particolored, and picturesque. The waning of the Miclt e 
is proclaimed; Gothic art has demonstrated the poetry 
and color in the costumes of the warriors, which 
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."''I tin inurior of ■ warrior, from ■ relief of the 7th cent, ii.c., London. British Museum. Greek warrior. 

ofWi. kniffht^ from . ?*“ Antikenwinnilungen. Roman legionary, from a relief on Trajan’a Column, 

p Ungaword fd Pe"od »n Dura Europoi. Cenfer. left to right: European I3th-ccnt. knight, from the tomb 

Unterbury Cathedral *” Saliabury Cathedral. European knight’a armor of the 14th cent., from the tomb of Edward the Black Prince (d. 1376) 

f««cir(7) t^^ille breaatplate and backpUte. the cuiraaa: 

(i,) *’ (0) pauldron, or epauli^re: (10) neck guard; (ii) brassart; (12) elbow cop. or cubitiire; (13) gauntlet; 

ftth-7th ilnl Noble genouilWre; (.8) aolleret; (,o) chain mail. Belatv, left to right: Sa.aanian Tr^orS 
ODie uentral Aaian warrior, Kucha. 6th-7th cent, lalamic armor. Japancae armor, with individual parts ladled. 
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tipped jousting spears carrying streamers, flowing skirts, crested 
and plumed helmets, shields reduced in size and enlivened 
with fantastic symbols. 

Between the 13th and the 14th century all the articulated 
parts of armor in plates were developed — the knee cops, greaves, 
cuisses, and elbow cops. The coif was also reinforced by a 
metal cap, which, by the addition of metal plates, became the 
basis for the later basinet and barbute. At the same time 
the heavy pot helmet was replaced by lighter helmets with 
movable vizors. The different parts were fused together little 
by little, until a single sheet covered the chest of the knight. 
This sheet, in turn, was connected with another to protect 
the back. White (burnished) plate armor, thus perfected, was 
reproduced in forms that mirrored the taste of Gothic art ever 
more closely. Over the white armor cloth surcoats were once 
again beginning to be worn; the 13th-century skirt reappeared, 
almost hiding the plastic unity that had just been achieved. 

But the 15th-century armorers quickly understood the formal 
value of^steel. The development of the visiud arts, the im- 
passioned search for plasticism and proportion, aided them. 
At the end of the century individual armor acquired a compact 
unity (PL. 444). Armor was conceived as a true piece of sculp- 
ture, as the plastic image of the warrior. We find ourselves 
before a simplified, heroic anthropomorphi8m4 For artists such 
as Paolo Uccello, the plastic-geometric qualities of a knight's 
armor embodied the pattern of the new visual expression of 
the world. In.f f^aiallel manner, especially 'in Germany, the 
late Gothic itjriiMr ideals were restated and reflected in the 
working of metal tmfaces with linear vibrations, with sharp 
points that tomiented the steel and gave a more emphatic and 
violent cliaracter to the profiles (pl. 444). 

The i6tls O^tury mai^s the complete decline of the plastic 
compactness aimor. Relief, niello, and damascening invade 
the surfaces; an extraordinary, at times unbridled technical 
virtuosity was applied to the imitation of materials and clothing 
(pl. 446). War costumes tended to become courtly costumes, 
under the influence of a refmed and ceremonial manneristic 
idiom, which transformed the powerful ''sculptors of the empty 
shape," the 15th-century armorers, into decorators, goldsmiths, 
and metal engravers (pl. 447). And this process was encouraged 
and intensified by a taste for the baroque at a time when cuirasses 
had practically gone out of use and filled a purely symbolic 
or display function. In the course of the 17th century princes 
and sovereigns still had them made but wore them almost 
exclusively in formal court portraits. 

Whereas in the West, from the classic period to the Ren- 
aissance, armor had repeatedly been modeled on the form 
of man himself, plastically exalting his physical qualities, in 
the East it always remained more fragmentary and therefore 
emphasized picturesque and decorative values rather than plas- 
tic ones. This contrast in approach points to the profound 
gulf between the plastic-humanistic trend in Western art and 
the abstract-decorative tendencies of the Islamic East. 

The armor of the whole Islamic world, from Persia to 
India and Turkey, has rather constant characteristics. It is 
a plate armor made up of four elements: the conical helmet 
topped by a pyramidal point or, sometimes, by a plume holder 
or a small crest, furnished with a movable nasal and completed 
by a neck guard (camail in European armor) of chain mail; 
the cuirass of four or five rectangular sheets of steel, held 
together by hinges or by straps; iron gauntlets that reach 
above the elbow; and finally the small round shield, generally 
also of steel (pl. 454). The horse’s armor is of leather or sheets 
of iron, with flexible plates in front. For its effect, Islamic 
armor relics not so much on form as on sumptuous decoration, 
fragile inlaid arabesques, the use of rare and precious ma- 
terials; the result is a splendor of surfaces, an abstract scintil- 
lation, a symbolic or nonmatcrial beauty. Helmets, shields, 
cuirasses, and clastanas^ or arm guards, thus became rare and 
precious objects, which harmonized with the picturesque var- 
iegation of robes and silks. 

Personal armor in ancient Asia is too little known to make 
possible a comparison with the European types of the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Only in Japan are records 


and monuments preserved, and these present a complex and 
rich expression of individual taste in personal armor. 
samurai class were warriors, not merely killers. They lived 
by a strict code of ethics and followed a rigid procedure un- 
matched anywhere else in the world. Their code duello was 
even more rigid than that of 18th-century France, and the body 
armor of the samurai and his weapons were evolved with this 
code in mind. 

Japanese armor was highly decorated. The basis was a 
padded suit of heavy cloth or leather, to which were aewn 
metal scales or rings. By the loth century, however, when 
we first encounter complete suits of Japanese armor, it had 
assumed a character of its own, which it was to retain as lon^; 
as armor was worn. Grotesque as it first appears, Japanese 
armor is among the world's finest; a well-made suit would 
last many years and provide protection for generations of sam- 
urai. The armor was light and flexible, and, save for the fact 
masks (menpo) and the greaves (sune^te), no part was fitted 
closely to the body, so that a suit could be worn by nearly 
any average man. The whole ensemble consisted in the main 
of small plates sewn together with silken cords. The color and 
closeness of the ties were indications of rank and sometimes 
told the aim of the warrior. The closer the fittings, the higher 
the rank; the colors of fire, gold and red, were reserved for 
royalty, while white, the color of death, meant that the warrior 
was pursuing a forlorn hope. The helmet (kabtao) conaisted 
of a series it smsfl metal plates riveted together, with raiaed 
edges at joints. It usually had a small peak in front and a 
stiffened, flaring neck guard. If no mask was to be worn, or 
only a half mask, the helmet had a projecting umbril. 

The Japanese saber (or katana), for its purpose, was the 
most nearly perfect combat weapon ever devised by man. 
While the European sword has had a complex development, 
the Japanese fighting sword has undergone little change m 
form as long as it has been known. Except for the scabbard, 
grip, and tsuba, it is seldom decorated. The tsuba is the only 
working part of the weapon that is decorated, or, to put it 
another way, it is the only piece of sword furniture which is 
really necessary, the remainder being for convenience of car- 
rying or for display. The tsuba is essentially a plate of metal 
pierced to receive the tang of the blade and provided with a 
ferrule that forms a watertight seal with the scabbard. It is 
usually oval, but it can be round, square, rectangular, or scalloped 
or assume the form of a figure eight, like the guard of a French 
fleuret. In rare instances tsubas arc anthropomorphic in form, 
taking the shape of insects, frogs, birds, or even human being.s. 
The scabbard is frequently treated in the same manner as 
the grip, that is, wrapped in sharkskin and lacquered; it some- 
times carries the owner’s crest. 

No type of armor has ever expressed so graphically 
Japanese armor the metamorphosis demanded of those who 
must meet the ferocious and fantastic terms imposed by war. 
Its effect is achieved by a variety of means: through the hclmeb 
with their masks modeled into contorted and homed demo- 
niacal forms; the armor bristling and polychromed like the slon 
of a dragon; the sword expressive of a fierce exaltation; th^ 
dramatic symbolism of the decorative motifs; and finally, t ^ 
almost ceremonial character of the whole armor. The man 
disappears completely inside the metallic skin of the 
(pl. 455). The very anthropomorphism of some of the mas 
is rather more inhuman than any functional or abstract torm- 

The terrifyi^ symbolism of Japanese armor is 
at the same time, with the expressionism, the intellecua^ 
concentration, the search for the ideogram, which charactcri 
the art of the Far East; it corresponds to that graphic 
or philosophy, which is expressed by brief, intense, and 
images. Here, where the motif is the horrible and 
one of war, it is logical that it should be expressed in 
ically fierce motifs. It is significant that Japanese srm ^ 
worked in close contact with artists (often the armorer 
artist), especially with painters. And if, on the whole, the 
of the samurai always has a formal unity of an almos 
tone, in the decorative details, obscure to the Western 
clear to the analytic sensibility of the Orient, there are 
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. of cosmic poetry, completely analogous to, in fact derived 
f m that in the fine arts. In this connection the motifs adorning 
ht tsuba of the terrifying sword come to mind. When the 
nturicB of war were followed by peace, the arms of the samurai 
^ined even more in richness and splendor, but like all personal 
^or they had to give way to new techniques of war. 

War machines. The war machine was developed through 
tiie enlarj?'*ment of the simplest mechanical projectile arms 
(from bows and slings to ballistae and catapults) or striking 
pieces (from the club to the battering ram) and their adapta- 
tion to the requiremenU of siege war, which was known in 

the ancient Orient (Assyria) but spread to the West, together 

with the complex rules of poliorcetics, the art of besieging cities, 
only at the beginning of the Hellenistic age. War machines 

such as the battering ram and siege tower belong to the realm 

of what might be called “mobile architecture." 

The form and ornamentation of light fighting chariots are 
more properly considered in a discussion of vehicles (q.v.). 
Collective mechanical siege weapons, from the mobile tactical 
structures of antiquity to modem siege artillery and armored 
cars, manifest a constant relation to vehicles. From the point 
of view of design, the modem machines show the same sense 
of volume that characteriaes wheeled aggressive weapons such 
as the heavy battering rams of the Assyrians. 

Artillery has a character of its own. It is in a sense the heir 
of the ancient siege machine. With the union of the barrel 
and the breech, the cannon acquired compleicities of construction 
and various technical elements more common to machines 
than to personal weapons. But its typical element, and the one 
artistically characterized, is the barrel, in which representational 
and symbolic elements, properly belonging to personal weapons 
or complexes of these, tend to be added to the decoratively accen- 
tuated simple functional form (pl. 453). To possess splendid 
artillery, east and worked by famous artists, became in the i6th 
and 17th centuries in the West as well as in the East (and in 
iIk hast even in the following centuries) the ambition of every 
rulci. In effect these arms had a prestige value in the political 
chmau of the time; but w hen their use became tactically dom- 
inant, they rapidly lost their individuality and their decoration 

become once again, like the ancient machines, simple in- 
struments <»f war. 

Any collective implement of war tended to be highly or- 
namented when it was linked to the personal prestige of a reigning 
line or to the figure of a leader, or simply when it was used by 
an esthctically educated people. The same is true of warships 
and, more generally, of true military architecture, discussion 
nf which, however, would go beyond the limits of this article 

(see VFHirLES; STRUCTURAL TYPES AND METHODS). 


CENTEits OF PRODUCTION AND ARMORERS. The profession of 
the annorcr developed quite early — perhaps even in the Neo- 
htliic period — as a specialized independent craft. In many 
societies on the primitive level, even today, the figure of the 
skilled armorer exists distinct from the associated crafts of 
^ 'e hunter and primitive farmer. 

In all archaeological civilizations the existence of technically 
IPeiialized armorers is attested directly by the high artistic 
t ve of samples of their work that have been found (a cuirass 
the Flavian period, found at Lauersfort in the Rhineland, 
^ears the signature of the armorer) and indirectly by the visual 
vpU The history of the Japanese armorers is 

else ^rom the 13th centu^ on. As is the case 

sewhere, the origins of the armorer in Japan are shrouded 
folklore. The earliest smith whose 
llou ^ I! reputed to be one Amakuni of Yamato, who 

th* 7th century. Next came O-hani Sancmorc 

lieen^ century, whose blades were supposed to have 

greatest master of the 10th century was 
the m '^ho was born about 938. In the nth century 
a rt-n ^®*®hrated armorer was Yoshiiye of Kyoto, who had 
^‘^Puted k armor as well as blades. The earliest blade 

to have been signed by its maker was forged in the year 


806 


or the 


son of the emperor Heisei Jenne by the master Shin- 


soku of Usano^. In the 13th century Yoshi-mitsu, Kuni-yuki, 
and Kuni-toshi all signed famous blades. In the 14th century 
came Masa-mune, probably the greatest of all. In the i5lih 
and 16th centuries, the best-known smiths were Kane-sada, 
his nephew Kane-sanc, Fiyi-wara, and Uji-foussa. Umetada 
Miojiu was called to Kyoto by the Aahikaga shogun Toshiharu 
in 1546. The city of Osafune became famous for its blades, 
and Hara-mitsu, Sukc-sada, Kiyo-nutsu, and Yasu-tsugu were 
among the men who worked there. Blades dated prior to a.d. 
1600 are called “old" {koto) and arc highly prized, whereas 
those forged after this date are “new" (shinto) and are thought 
to be inferior. 

In Japan the armorer was originally distinct from the 
swordsmith, and the maker of sword furniture represented a 
third craft. After the Ashikaga period, however, the distinc- 
tions became blurred; even as early as the iith century Yoshiiye 
was noted tor armor as well ss blades. Probably the most fa- 
mom family (really a guild) of armorers uwa the school of Mio« 
chin, which was founded by Miochiti Munasuke in the izth 
century. His reputation lived on in his auecessors until 2756. 
Nobuiye, Yoshimichi, and Takayoshi were the most edebrated 
masters in the family after the founder, Munesuke, and are 
called Nochi-no San^saku (“three later artists of renown"). The 
tsubas of Nobuiye are among the most rare and celebra^ art 
treasures of Japan. 

The last phiue of Japanese armor ia the decoration of sword 
furniture, which usu^y centers around the tsuba. In many 
cases tsubas were made by renowned smiths or armorers, such 
as Yoshiiye and Nobuiye, but such instances were rather rare 
prior to the Ashikaga period. 

In Mohammedanized Persia, traditions of fine and varied 
craftsmanship go back as far as the Sassanian period (a.d. 222- 
650). A tremendous development in all the arts took place first 
under the Abbasside caliphs (750-949) and then under the Orien- 
talizing influences brought into Persia in the wake of the incur- 
sions of the Seljuk Turks and their dynasty (1037-1179). By 
the beginning of the iith century the characteristically decora- 
tive and graceful Persian -Islamic style, with its abstractions of 
naturalistic forms, was at its height. 

Although all metalwork responrled to the additional 
and charm of the Seljuk period, it was not until the era of the 
Mongols (1220-87) that Persian arms and armor first reached 
their full flower. In spite ol the death and devastation attendant 
on the invasion of the Mongols, these brought about another 
era of cultural development comparable to that under the Sas- 
aanian monarchs. 

Mohammedan metalwork, including arms and armor, 
reached its full development in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
The actual metal employed presented a flbrous or closely layered 
texture that became known as Damascus steel. Yet so-called 
“Damascus" steel was not necessarily made in Damascus, which 
acted as a distribution point; it was, rather, any Oriental lam- 
inated or “watered" steel, and the term may be taken to 
apply to all the Arabic countries as well as to Persia, Turkey, 
India, and Malaya. Weapons and armor made with this wavy- 
textured metal are often “damascened"; a precious metal such 
as gold is often worked onto the steel with the aid of sharp 
grooves that have been scratched into the surface of the steel. 
The gold is clamped into place over these grooves. 

It is in these areas of decorative beauty (including the appli- 
cation of precious metals to the steel by firing or acid, and indeed 
the inlaying of precious stones) that the Islamic armor of these 
centuries is so important. The relatively few shapes produced 
in this school remained standard for a long time. They are in- 
deed recognizable to us from the miniature paintings produced 
in this same eclectic culture whose origins are so widespread 
and whose intellectual impact is so far-reaching. 

In Europe, in the loth and x ith centuries, Friesland, Verdun, 
and Pavia became famous as centers of production; from the 
beginning of the 14th century the best-known centers were 
in Poitou, Dauphind, Andalusia, La Mancha, and the cit- 
ies of Seville, Milan, Bordeaux (with which the name of Gui- 
hclm dc Sameterre, "faure d’espades,** is associated), Bray, 
Toulouse, Chamb^ry (especially famous for coats of mail), 
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Mark» of armureni, Amennls. Mnd production centers, (i) Conrad Trcyiz the Elder; (a) Hans Vetterlein; (3) Christian Schreiner the Elder; ^ 

par Rirdcr, (6) jOrtf Treytz; (7) Christian Spoer; (H) Claus Wasiier; (g) J^irg Wagnrr; (10) Christian Treytz; (n) Hans Schrill ( ?); Pren- 

(13) Hans Laubermann; (la) Hans MOllnrr; (15) Oswald Schreiner. (16) Christian Schreiner the Younger; (17) Hans Wairner (?): (18) Woltjt* 

ncr the Elder ( ?); (19) Hans Hobeiler; (ao) Hans Seusenhofer; (21) Conrad Seusenhofer; (aa) Michael Witz the Elder; (aa) Hans Maystener. 04 

rad 'I'reytz the Younger; (25) Jbrg Seusenhofer; (26) Michael Witz the Younger; (27i 28) Jakob Schnatz; (29) Stefan Rormoaer; (jo) 

the Younger ( ?). (31) Leonhard Reuter; (32) Baatian Katzmair; (33) Sebastian Schmid; (34) Paul Meitingcr; (35) Michael Wagner; (36) .u.. Rolv 

ger the Elder; (37) Anton Hurburger; (38) Jakob Topf; (39) Hans HArburger the Younger; (40) Hapsburg Armory: (41) Arsenal of the rulers ^ the 

Roman Empire; (42) Arsenal of Vienna; (43) Helmschmied Colman; (44-48) the MiaaRgliai; (49) Breacia; (50) Milan; (fi. 52) the Negrolia; (53' 

Piccininos. 
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fcnoa Florence, end London. Nearly every state and city in 
Europe had its own arms factory during the Middle Ages, but 
^ the 15th century some centers began to stand out because of 
Jhc fame of their products. The craft reached a very high level 
f quality, and the trademarks of certain lamilies became fa- 
mous throughout the West (pio. 751). Among cities rich in cele- 
brated armorers Milan held first place. The Missaglias (Tonunaso, 
Antonio, Calvino, Zoanpictro etc.), the Negrolis (pl. 448) (Do- 
menico, Niccolb, Gianpaolo, Battista, Alessandro, and Girolamo), 
the Modroncs, and the Merates, all Milanese, were certainly 
the most celebrated armorers of the 1 5 th century. They achieved 
luch imc that they soon ce a sed to be considered artisans; 
they became friends and confidants of die princes who 00m- 
miuioned their anns, and their wealth and technical and artistic 
traditions helped them create true family dynasties of armorers. 
Tommaso Missaglia was knighted in 1435 by Filippo Maria 
Visconti; in 1446 Francesco Missaglia was given free access day 
and night to the chambers of the future Louis XI of France 
to fit the armor he was fashioning for him. When at the end 
of the 15th century Antonio Misaa^flia’a house, whose hchneas 
had amazed visiting Venetian ambassadors in 1492, caught 
fire in Milan, it was Duke Ludovico il Moro himself who di- 
rected the fight against the fire. Still preserved intact in Vienna 
(Kunsthist. Mus.) is the armor that Tommaso Missaglia made 
about the middle of the 15th century for the Count Palatine 
Frederick the Victorious (pl. 444); its surface free of decorative 
frills, it is typical of the white armor in which Lombard armorers 
combined functionality and technical perfection with a monu- 
mental concept of fbnn. There exist two other examples of the 
Missaglias* skill in executing arms: one in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and the other in the museum in Berne. 
In addition, a few miscellaneous parts are in the Armeria Reale 
m I'urin and in the Museo Stibbert in Florence. Equally rare 
are the works of the other Lombard and Italian masters of the 


time, such as the Venetian Alberghettis (Sigismondo, Antonio, 
(iiulio, Giovanni Battista). The influence of Oriental decora- 
tivi motifs reached the Lombard factories toward the end of 
the 15th century, probably by way of Venice. The first to apply 
tiuiii were the Missaglias and the Negrolis (in fact, two visors 
in the Armeria Real in Madrid, which bear the mark of the 
Negrolis, are perhaps among the oldest pieces in existence or- 
namented with designs in an Orientalising taste). Before the 
end of the X5th century ribbed, or fluted, armor, called ‘*Maxi- 
milian” after Emperor Maximilian I, made its appearance. 
Even the parallel fluting that broke up the solid plates of the 
white armor was a Milanese innovation, one that ei\ioyed great 
popularity in Germany. 

Already in the 15th century, in imitation of the Italians, or 
m competition with them, great families of armorers beg^ 
to establish themselves in northern Europe — in Innsbruck, 
l^resden, Niimberg, and Augsburg. Among the works of 
Eorenz flelmschmied (or Colman) of Augsburg are the armor 
of Sigismuncl of Tirol (pl. 444), which displays the use of 
fluting on the plates, and the cuirass of Emperor Frederick 
111 preserved in Vienna. Two suits of armor by another Augs- 
burg armorer, K. Colman, are preserved in Vienna. One of 
these (pl. 444) jg ^ typical ribbed **Maximilian,** while the other 
(PI . 44()), executed for William of Rogendorf, shows the vir- 
tuosity that was to characterize the cuirasses of the 16th century, 
the steel was folded with incredible skill to imitate 
Ify bth-century costume. Mattheus Frauenpreiss and Anthony 
enenhaufier, also of Augsburg, were active in the middle and 
m the later part of the i6th century. In Vienna some of their 
suits of armor of meticulous execution arc preserved (pl. 446). 
oubtless the most flourishing armor center north of the 
Ps» from the middle of the isth century onward, was Innsbruck. 

’ century, Conrad Treytz (pl. 445)1 

'ctterlein, and Christian Spoer were famous for white 
”hbed cuirasses. Claus Wagner, Christian Schreiner 
»n\l Caspar Riederer were also well known. Noteworthy 

century were Conrad Seusenhofer, who made the 
Char[ VIII now in the Tower of London and that of 

tvho ^*.4^ Vienna (Kunsthist. Mus.), and Hons Robeiler, 
a suit of armor -for Charles V, now also in the Kunst- 


historisches Museum. With time flie number of Innsbruck 
trmorers increased, and they constituted family groups that 
handed down Ae craft from father to son: the Treytzes (Con- 
r^, Jflrg, Adrian — i5-i6th cent.); the Wagners (J6rg, Claus, 
Hans, Michael— 1484-1565); the Seusenhofers (Conrad, Hans, 
J6rg, Wilhelm — 1501-60); the Witzes (Michael the Elder, 
Michael the Younger, Peter — 1510-88); and the Topfs (Ja- 
kob, Ai^ David, Hans Jakob, Ursula, Simon — 1575-1614). 

During the i6th century, Eliseus Libaerts (PL. 447) in Ant- 
werp and Lucio Piccinino (pl. 447), G. B. Sarabaglio, Bartolo- 
meo Canti, and Pompeo della Cesa (or Chiesa) in Milan were 
repeating the ^'grotesque*' ornaments of mannerist painting on 
metallic surfaces, producing high relief reminiscent of contem- 
porary stuccowork. At this time armor ceased to have any prac- 
tical function, and it disappeared entirely from the war costume 
of the following century. 

The art of manufacturing swords, however, survived in 
Europe. In Lombardy the Piccininos, Antonio (pl. 449) with 
his sons Federico and Lucio, were especially well known for 
Acir swords furnished with splendid hilts. New centers became 
important: Brescia, for example, noted for its swords in the 
16th century and, soon after, particularly for its firearma. For 
the cities of Solingen and ToMo we know the names of about 
a hundred swordmakers who in the i6th and 17th centuries 
produced the most famous blades in Europe. Then, gradually, 
in the course of the 17th and 18th centuri.i9, interest center^ 
more and more on the production of artillery and firearms. 
Breastplates no longer provided adequate protection, and they 
could not be reinforced to resist the force of the new projectiles. 
'Fhey were replaced by cloth suits, which were slowly trans- 
formed into the uniforms of the armies of the 18th century and 
modern times. Weapons then became mass-produced, and the 
figure of the armorer-arlisan-artist disappeared. 

For the formation and history of collections of arms see 
MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. I'oday the most important collec- 
tions arc found in the following museums: Ambras (Tirol), 
Schlosssammlung; Berlin, Zeughaus; Berne, Historisches Mu- 
seum; Brussels, Mus^c de la Porte de Hal; Budapest, Nadonal- 
museum; Chur, Kiistkammer; Dresden, Historisches Mu- 
seum; Florence, Museo Stibbert and Museo Nazionale; Graz, 
Landeszeughaus; London, The Tower, Wallace Collection, 
Victoria and Albert Museum; Lucerne, Mus6e HUtorique; 
Madrid, Armeria Real; New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; Paris, Mus^e de TArm^e; Turin, Armeria Reale; Venice, 
Doge’s Palace; Vienna, Ambraser Sammlung, Kaiserliches 
Zeughaus, Waflensammlung, Kunsthistorisches Museum. 

To these should be added, for Roman arms, the fine collec- 
tion in the Museo Nazionale in Naples, and for primitive arms 
the various ethnological museums in Europe and America. 
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ARNOLFO DI CAMBIO. Sculptor and architect, born in 
Colie di Val d'Elsa about 1245, died in Florence before 1310. 
Early in hie career, in he is known to have worked 

on the pulpit in Siena Cathedral as an assistant to Nicola Pi- 
sano (q.v.). Arnolfo’s name was recorded, alonit with those 
of Giovanni Piaano, Lapo, and Donato, also pupils of Nicola, 
in the payments of July i6, 1267, and of October, 1268, for 
the pulpit, which waa finished in 1269. The Consiglio dei Savi 
of Perugia, between Aug. 26 and 31, 1277, requested his services 
from his patron Charles 1 of Anjou, calling him **Amulfu8 de 
Florentia, subtilissimus et ingeniosus magister.” (Colle di Val 
d'Elsa lay in the Florentine domain.) The king, replying in a 
letter of Sept. 10 from his castle of Lagopesole in Campania, 
gave his consent and permitted Arnolfo to collect marble and 
other stone from Rome and its environs for the projected work 
in Perugia. On Feb. 4, 1281, the Consiglio paid Arnolfo for 
24 days’ work ''pro labore et opere [xic] fontis,’* with an inter- 
ruption of eight days for a journey to Rome, apparently his 
base of operations. His name ("hoc opus fecit Amulfus") is 
recorded on the monument to Cardinal Guillaume de Braye 
(d. Apr. 30, 1282) in S. Domenico at Orvicto (badly reassem- 
bled; some fragments are in the cathedral museum); in the 
ciborium of St. Paul Outside the Walls in Rome ("hoc opus fecit 
Amolfus cum suo socio Petro"), dated 1285; in the ciborium 
of S. Cecilia in Trastevere in Rome ("hoc opus fecit Arnol- 
phus’’) of 1293. The Chapel of St. Boniface IV in Old St. Peter’s, 
containing the tomb intended for Boniface VI 1 1 , was provided 
with the inscription "hoc opus fecit Amolphus architectus," 
an indication of his architectural activity in Rome at this time. 
The chapel, of which certain fragments are now preserved in 
the Vatican Grottoes, was consecrated on May 6, 1296, and 
was completed in all likelihood several months before. On Sept. 8 
of the same year. Cardinal Pietro Valcriano laid the foundation 
stone of S. Maria del Fiore (the Cathedral of Florence), then 
still known as S. Reparata after the dedication of its prede- 
cessor on the site. In a document issued by the Council of 
One Hundred on Apr. i, 1300, freeing him of all tax obligations, 
Arnolfo is identified as the architect of the new cathedral ("the 
son of Cambio from Colle, chief master of works of the church 
of S. Reparata"). He was granted this privilege because he 
was "the most famous and expert master in the art of eccle- 
siastical building of any known in the region" and because 
"from its splendid and manifest beginnings" the cathedral 
promised to rise as "the most beautiful and praiseworthy church 
in Tuscany." 

Arnolfo’s formative years under Nicola Pisano must be 
understood in the light of the artistic orientation of Val d’Eba, 


which in the 13 th century revolved in the orbit of the archi. 
tectural tradition of Pisa and Lucca, and in relationship to the 
powerful personality of Nicola Pisano within the enclave of 
Gothic sculpture. ’The theory advanced by Carli that Amolfo 
di Cambio had received some training in the Cistercian tradition 
early in his career should be discounted, because the capitals 
and impost blocks that arc adduced as evidence are simply the 
product of the circle of capable sculptors surrounding Nicola 

Arnolfo’s part in the Siena Cathedral pulpit has not vet 
been conclusively determined, and Ragghianti’s attempt to 
associate him with the pulpit of the Baptistery of Pisa was 
unsuccessful. It is generally believed, however, following Ven- 
turi, that in the Siena Cathedral his hand may be recognized 
in Pisano’s Nativity by the angular arrangement of the draperv. 
He also worked on the reliefs of the Adoration of the Mofti, 
the Presentation in the Temple^ and the Flight into Egypt, as 
well as on certain figures of the elect in the Last Judgr^t and 
on the group of prophets placed after the first of these reliefs. 
The soft m(^eling reveals Nicola’s style, which serves to unifv 
the whole work; for Amolfo had not yet developed the severe 
style characteristic of later independent works. 

Because of undeniable similaritiea to these attributions, 
Barsotti and Gnudi have suggested his participation in the 
tomb of St. Dominic in the Church of S. Domenico in Bologna, 
commissioned from Nicola and carried out between 1265 and 
1267 with two assistants, one of whom was Fra Guglielmo. 
Arnolfo’s style is to be discerned in the taste for simplicity 
and frank naturalism of the Sanction of the Dominican Rule, 
the Story of St. Reginald of Orleans, the Supper of St. Dominic, 
and to a leaser extent in other compositions. 

De Nicola indicates that the remnants of the monument 
to Cardinal Annibaldi della Molara (d. 1272) in the cloister 
and church of St. John Lateran in Rome (pl. 465) reveal the 
measured style of Amolfo at the stage it had attained in that 
year. The recumbent effigy, shown in full round, is charac- 
terized by the simple treatment of the planea of the face and 
by the stiff drapery with its surface decoration, so that an al- 
most Romanesque compactness results. The group of ceit- 
brants in high relief — set against a background which is not 
smooth but incrusted with mosaics — is marked by a rhythmK 
placement which recalls to Keller, perhaps as the result of 
B common Lombard influence, certain contemporary French 
reliefs. On the other hand, the ornate geometric mosaic patterns 
in the background, with their rich coloration (seen also iri the 
bases with their sharp architectural articulation), are derived, 
according to Salmi, from the Campanian pulpit tradition. This 
connection with the south may be explained in the light of 
our knowledge that Amolfo, after leaving Nicola Pisano’s shop, 
where the personality of Giovanni was already assuming a 
preponderant position, went to Florence and in 1272 wa.s 
engaged by Charles of Ai\jou, in whose service we find him 
five years later (see above). It seems evident, therefore, thst 
the sculptor, about whom we have no further information 
until 1277, had followed the king and had completed his edu- 
cation in Apulia in the relief style that he employed in the tomb 
of Annibaldi, possibly commissioned by Charles of Aiyou- 

This sepulchral monument, with its use of a curtain as 
an element linking the effigy to the funeral rite, became the 
prototype of the Gothic tombs of Rome (o*R«» ? 

Stefano de Surdis in S. Balbina by Giovanni di Cosma, 1303^ 
More complex is the contemporary monument of Adrian 
(d. 1276) in S. Francesco in Viterbo, which has been attribute 
to Amolfo by Venturi. The long, rigid form of the recumben 
pontiff is placed within a gabled aedicula, closed 
in structure. The aedicula ia adorned with two small nw s 
of putti in baa-relief, somewhat inferior in quality in 
with three other heads in half round, the head of St. rc 
at the apex of the gable being the finest. , , . . 

The monument of Adrian V demonatrates an 
fusion of architecture and sculpture and a close 
with Roman marbleworkers, perhaps in this case Ly 

di Oderisi, who had been commissioned for certain woiw 
Westminster Abbey in London. Pietro had 
ument of Clement IV in the same church in Viterbo, 
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h must have been Arnolfo's collaborator in the ciborium of 
ct Paul Outside the Walls (not Pietro Cavallini as has been 
rnetimes asserted). Arnolfo’s contact with architectural forms 
Siena and Florence was reinforced in Rome by his acquaint- 
ance with the Cistercian Gothic style of southern Italy as it 
had developed under Angevin rule (cf. the projecting crockets 
of ihe gable executed freely in the French manner). 

The statue of Charles of Ai\jou as a Roman senator (pl. 458), 
now m the Capitoline Museum, has been recognized as Arnolfo’s 
work by Wicklu>fl and is perhaps slightly later in date. In its 
general aspect it derives from the decapitated statue of Fred- 
erick 11 ftotn the triumphal gate of Capua, now in the Museo 
Campano in that city. I'he statue of Charles is characterized 
bv fluid volumetric transitions, by the severity of the lines, 
and by the planes extended to sharp dividing ridges. This sol- 
emn and courtly work was inserted in an arch, of which a 
fragment showing a headless trumpeter is preserved in the 
Capitoline Museum. Here again the work is linked to an archi- 
tectural setting, a connection which cannot now be observed in the 
case of the three isolated, thirsting figures (PL. 459; VI, pl. 364) 
in Perugia (Gall. Naz. dcU’Umbria), which originally formed 
part of a basin collecting water beneath the monumental fountain 
erected in Perugia by Nicola and Giovanni Pisano aa a splendid 
ornament for the main square of the city. 

The fountain was put into service in 1277 ("fontes com- 
plentur”). If the basin of the fountain belongs to the year 1278, 
the possibility that the three remarkable sculptures of Arnolfo 
are still later cannot be excluded, ao they may date from 1281. 
Severely cubic, these works recall Etruacan work by their 
uTchaizing quality, although this may be more appropriately 
understood as a tormented inner vitality contained by Gothic 
forms. Another fragment of about the same period is the 
statue of a seated figure, headless and shown writing, which 
was discovered by Mariani in the courtyard of the archie- 
piscopal palace in Perugia. This work, in a heavy, voluminous 
matincr, undoubtedly formed part of a monument for a Pe- 
rugian professor of the time. 

In the monument of Cardinal de Braye in Orvieto (pl. 457), 
oiu is impressed by the nervousness of Gothic forms vibrating 
in the feverish figures of St. Peter, St. Dominic, and the effigy 
of the deceased. The Virgin holding her Son is enthroned as 
an empress (pl. 456), and shows classical influence; this tend- 
ency is found also in the statues of the angels drawing back 
the curtain and revealing the effigy of the cardinal. Despite 
the inadequate reconstruction of the ensemble, its artistic in- 
tent IS evident. The pedestal and the sarcophagus, with its 
!»trongly projecting twisted colonnettes placed before niches 
i>unnountcd by segmental arches, provide a horizontal emphasis, 
which is reinforced by the successive superposition of individual 
parts culminating in an acdicula, so that the ever-present Gothic 
verticalism is effectively held in check. The cusped aedicula 
surmounting a pointed trilobcd arch and flanked by two small 
pinnacles formed the starting point for a typical scheme in 
lorentine architecture. (This motif is repeated in the monu- 
Benedict XI in S. Domenico in Perugia.) 

I he bronze statue of St, Peter in the Vatican (assigned to 
13th cent, by Didron and Wickhoff) is an instructive ex- 
ample of renewal of Early Christian forms. The sculptor was 
aware of the antique-philosopher type and its connections with 
icunographic tradition of the apostle (as attested by a stat- 
ettc of the 4th or 5th cent, discovered at Charsadda in north- 
ciitern Pakistan), so that it was possible for Cccchelli to maintain 
v>ar the celebrated bronze was in fact of Early Christian date, 
bard stamp and the quality of the modeling and 
hu *u’c characteristically Amolfian, as Venturi 

to 4th ^ sober clatsidam, again comparable 

works, is expressed in four statues of imposing 
lonir* Peter, Paul, Timothy, and Benedict bc- 

The ? ciborium of St, Paul Outside the Walls (pl. 462). 
parallel these figures between aediculae with angels 

aheltp^ j pulpita. Here the spandrels of the arches 

eta proph- 

tach f ^ fonna stand out against an incrusted ground, 
Ace of tiie ciborium being sunnounted by a triangular 


gable with angels bearing roses in the manner of antique winged 
Victory figures. Contrary to the opinion of Keller, who denied 
that Arnolfo participated personally in this work, De Francovich 
has been able to assign three pediments to his assistant Pietro, 
excepting the one on the side of the two crowned prophets, 
as well as almost the entirety of the interior, which is covered 
by a ribbed vault with a fine keystone surrounded by busts 
of angels. The distribution of sculpture is controlled by the 
dictates of a monumental architecture. Ab^jvc the pointed 
trilobed arches, the pedimental gables, the pinnacles, and the 
centra] flnial assert a horizontal tendency derived in part from 
the Romanesque ciboria of Rome. I’he rising verticalism is 
thus controlled by the rigid liiicarism of the membering, in 
a tense equilihnuni between sculptural and coloristic values. 
Moreover, the taul and somewhat dilated form at the arches 
docs not conceal the fact that the main aim of the artist is the 
attainment of a certain spatial breadth, previously achieved in 
the interiors of the castles of Frederick IL 

The ciborium of S. Cecilia in Trastevere (pl. 461), with 
even wider arches (raised, however, on a high base and em- 
bellished witli garlands) and with more depressed gabies, 
moves toward a more emphatic hort/,untBl quality and a marked 
spatial breadth. Two prophets, the four evangelists, and the 
two figures representing the parable of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins in the spandrels are ^uiimated with a greater human 
warmth; whereas the four statues at the *j)mer8 (SS. Cecilia, 
Tiburtius, Valerian, and the latter’s baptizer, Urban I), emerg- 
ing from niches, achieve, with their compact volumes, a vivid 
plastic quality, in which the stamp of antique inspiration is 
everywhere evident — an inspiration that may have been 
transmitted through Ottonian ivories, as Bottari suggests. The 
association with Roman marbieworkers continues in this ci- 
borium, two reliefs of which ((fabricl and the Virgin Annunciate, 
in the high pedestals of the columns) were hidden as a result 
of the transformation of the choir in 1599. Of earlier date 
is a fine small figure of a Madonna and Child in the frieze of 
the tomb of Luca Savelli in the church of the Ara Coeli. This 
work is very close to the statues of the oratorium praesepis 
(creche) preserved in S. Maria Maggiore. These figures be- 
longed to an ensemble whose structure seems to have been 
remodeled by Arnolfo — not at the time of Honorius III, 
as Vasari supposed, but under Honorius IV Savelli (1285-87). 
The group was transferred in 1586 to a place below the Sistine 
Chapel of Domenico Pontana and provided with spandrels 
forming arches, which arc filled with two intense prophets, 
David and Isaiah, these also by Arnolfo. As for the statues 
ascribed to the master by Venturi, although the two standing 
Magi and the St. Joseph together with the ox and the ass re- 
veal the workshop, the kneeling king has a firmness of stance 
and a human quality that must be referred to Arnolfo himself. 
The putto and the Virgin were replaced by a group by Fran- 
cesco da Pietrasanta (or rather, simply recarved, according 
to W. Messcrer), while the Madonna with the Child seated 
in her lap is in a much drier style than the other statues of 
the creches and is therefore of different origin and not by 
Arnolfo. 

Arnolfo has conveyed a more intense monumentaiity in 
the serious figure ol Boniface VI 11 re^jumbent on his funeral 
couch, with its curtains arranged in angular folds (note espe- 
cially the vigorous and erect bust of die Pope). The case is 
different with the angels holding the curtain, which arc cer- 
tainly workshop pieces. The Chapel of St. Boniface in Old 
St. Peter’s, which originally contained the monument (re- 
produced by Ciampini), had the appearance of a ciborium with 
a classical entablature sunnounted by pinnacles and small 
cusped aediculae corresponding to Arnolfo’s other ciborith 
Like these works, it probably possessed an interior vault^ 
structure. The master, calling himself here “architector," paid 
careful attention to the disposition of the whole, which is in 
close accord with what ia Imown of the decoration of the old, 
unfinished fa9ade of the Cathedral of Florence, demolished 
in 1588 but preserved in a drawing in the cathedral museum 
and in a fresco by Poccetti in the cloister of S. Marco in Flor- 
ence (pl. 463). 
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In the early part of X2p6, Arnolfo, then back in Florence, 
began the construction of S. Maria del Fiore from the facade. 
The original arrangement is still suggested by the present 
one, with its horizontal and trabeated membering (except the 
parts which are additions of the Renaissance period) and with 
its cusped aediculae terminating the side portals, as if crowning 
them, despite the successive modifications of Francesco Ta- 
lenti and others, who added the revetment of small rectangular 
decorative panels (a feature which was repeated more minutely 
and monotonously on the flanks by Arnolfo’s successors). The 
central portal was to have been completed with a trilobed 
arch similar to that of the dborium of St. Paul. Arnolfo brought 
with him to Florence a group of Roman masters who were 
responsible for an altar now preserved in fragments in the 
Badia in Florence, as Salmi has shown. Of their work there 
remains also, in die museum of the cathedral, the architrave 
of the central portal as well as a rose-colored marble slab, 
filled with Cosmati intarsia work, which provided the 
setting fot the Virgin and Child (pl. 464) in the same portal. 
In this group Arnolfo simplifies the very solid volumes, so 
that an ideal purity is achieved in the case of the mother and 
a Roman solemnity in that of the child. The figure of St. Re- 
parata (pl. 460), which according to Toesca belongs to this 
group, was animated by an inner spirituality; this is not the 
case with the St. Zenobius (wrongly called St. Podius), which 
was the pendant of St. Reparata (cf. Becherucci) and seems 
to have been carved (or at least completed) by a 14th-century 
artist. Nevertheless, Arnolfo’s workshop was responsible for 
a considerable part of the facade, as several preserved heads 
and certain sections of one of the fragmentary reliefs of the 
lateral lunettes attest. Outstanding are the Nativity (whose 
composition may in large part be reconstructed by referring 
to the terra-cotta copy by Michele da Firenze in the Cappella 
Pellegrini in S. Anastasia in Verona) and the Dormition of the 
Virgin (more or less faithfully reechoed in a relief by the same 
artist in the Church of the Tomba at Adria), where ^e figures, 
in high relief or partial round and set against polychromed 
backf^unds (pl. 459), are in their rhythmic cadence subor- 
dinated to the architecture. The Virgin of the former group 
(now in the cathedral museum) is seen raised up on her couch, 
Etruscan accents being discernible beneath the Gothic forms, 
while the torsion of the body informs the figure with a strik- 
ingly human and poetic feeling. However, a shepherd (Flor- 
ence, Coll. Torrigiani) and a relief with part of the An- 
nunciation to the Shepherds from this group are to be assigned 
to the workshop, as Piera Bettini has shown. Of the Dormition, 
the dead Virgin and a St. John at her feet, as well as the heads 
of two apostles, turned in an expression of sadness, were in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum (Berlin) before World War II. 
All these arc presumed to be workshop pieces, as is suggested 
by their heavy and hard aspect. Also in this category are the 
heads of Christ and of the Virgin, various male heads, and the 
angels , who bore the curtains of the lunettes, all of which are in 
the cathedral museum. I'he final expression of the Amolfian style 
is found in an Angel of the Annunciation, now in the Fogg 
Museum of Harvard University but originally, in all likeli- 
hood, placed on the cathedral fa9ade. In its quiet yet emotion- 
ally felt gesture, the figure is comparable to that of St. Reparata 
(see above). The monumental statue of Boniface VI 11 in the 
cathedral museum, Florence, was completed by a follower, 
and there remain only certain minor fragments in Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Benevento which show signs of Arnolfo’s 
manner. Among the attributions, one is possible (a deacon 
with a canopy — part of a tomb formerly in the Lanckoronski 
Collection in Vienna); one debatable (the bust of a pope m 
the museum of the Palazzo Venezia in Rome); and three are 
unacceptable (the bronze group of nymphs by Giovanni Pisano 
in the Perugia fountain; the ivory Madonna, also by Giovanni in 
the 1 rcasury of Pisa Cathedral; and the funeral statue, supposedly 
by Sal vino degli Armati but to be assigned to an unknown 
sculptor of the 14th century, in S. Maria Maggiorc in Florence). 

To summarize Arnolfo’s sculptural achievement: he derives 
from the soft manner of Nicola Pisano and then proceeds to 
develop a well-defined and concise language of form. Plastic 


values occupy the preeminent place — the forma are sometimes 
tense but more often bulky, especially in the last period, where 
his work is informed by a contained and serious quality' ap. 
propriate to a Florentine and, in its solemn articulations and 
rhythmic cadences of relief, brings to full development certain 
possibilities implicit also in the work of Giotto (q.v.). 

Vasari credits Arnolfo with certain architectural achieve- 
ments in Florence, including responsibilities as adviser in the 
new circuit of walls (decreed in 1284), and with the design of 
(Pastel S. Giovanni and Castelfranco in the upper Amo Valley. 
Attributed works include the loggia and pilasters of Orsannu- 
chele, later renovated and transformed into the present splendid 
structure; the loggia of the Signoria, which was erected in the 
late 14th century; and the angle pilasters of the Baptistery m 
alternating green and white marble bands, replacing the original 
ones of gray sandstone. Another structure attributed to Arnolfo 
by Vasari is the Gothic rebuilding of the Badia (1284-1310), 
which was transformed into the present arrangement by Mstteo 
Segaloni in 1625. The Gothic church consisted of a short 
nave opening into a three-aisled central section, terminated 
by a choir divided into three oblong chapels; it possessed, 
therefore, what was in effect a long transept like those of Sicilian 
churches (cf. the Cathedral of Monreale, the Church of the 
Vespers at Palermo, and the Badiazza at Messina), correspond- 
ing to the southern Italian elements in Arnolfo's background. The 
elevation of the building, terminating in a wooden roof, except 
for the chapels, which had ribbed vaults, was developed slong 
somewhat Romanesque lines, a tendency which was reinforced 
by the masonry in pietra forte and gray sandstone. The still 
largely preserved choir fa^iule, with its horizontal cornices and 
salient pilasters following Cistefcian precedent, has been nghtlv 
given to Arnolfo by Middeldorf and Paatz, as confirmed by 
Salmi’s identification of certain decorative fragments. 

Arnolfo’s architectural capacities seem to have been first 
demonstrated in Rome. A recent hypothesis, put forward bv 
Cellini, recognizes his hand in the structure joined to the left 
flank of the Ara Coeli, or "tribunal," which Charles of Anjou 
caused to be erected so that he might give justice in his office 
as a Roman senator; the statue of the king, now in the Capitoline 
Museum, ‘may have been located here originally. Divided into 
three parts by pilaster strips, the central section of the tribunal 
is articulated in two levels, with pointed arches framed bv 
horizontal strips and surmounted by a comice which is pro- 
longed into the section of the transept flank corresponding to 
the Savelli Chapel and flows around the choir until it joins the 
crowning of the central apse. Belonging also to Arnolfo's 
transformation of the building are the spacious transept of the 
building and the tall pointed-arched windows of the clcreston’ 
of the nave. (These windows reappear in the Cathedral of 
Orvieto and in Sta Croce in Florence.) The Amolfian attribution 
appears to be confirmed by the emblems of the Savelli on the 
exterior of the transept, surmounted by feminine heads m 
the style of Arnolfo. 

The old Church of Sta Croce occupied a magnificent site 
almost on the edge of the second wall of Florence (1172) 
it was decided in 1259 to rebuild the structure entirely and 
enlarge it. This work was begun in 1295 carried on 

on rather slowly; the roofing dates from between i34* 
and seems to have been completed in the latter year, although^® 
church (pl. 463) was not finally consecrated until 1442 
plan, with transept and double sequence of vaulted rectangtd*^ 
chapels proceeding from either side of the polygonal apw « 
chape] (similar to the arrangement in the upper church a 
Assisi), continues a fairly common scheme in Frimciscan ar- 
chitecture, while the open timber roof is also a typically hr***!^ 
ciscan feature. The whole, however, reveals a remarkable ar^ 
tistic personality in the contrast between the great 
the main chapel and the low elevation ol the side ones, 'f***'^^ 
from all parts of the vast nave, which comes to a 
enormous triptych formed by the main chapel and the 
at its sides. This feature is related to the arrangement ou 
at S. Lorenzo in Naples. In the Florentine structum, ®P 
spreads easily through the great arches into the high side a 
with a monumentality which could not have been acnie 
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without knowledge of the great Norman churches of Sicily 

d the Angevin churches of Campania. On the other hand, 
V space of the central nave has been linked by Paatz 
to the m^or early Christian basilicas of Rome. Sta Croce, 
therefore, represents architecturally the same currents of in- 
fluence which were observed in Arnolfo’s work as a sculptor. 
Moreover, the strongly salient horizontal accent of the mem- 
bering, proceeding from a background of verticals rising from 
the octagonal piers, holds the Gothic verticalism in check until 
it is finally halted by the horizontal beams of the roof. (Tri- 
forium pilasters of this type, already seen in the Cathedral of 
Ruvo, passed into Siena Cathedral in all likelihood on the 
advice of Nicola Pisano, and perhaps at Arnolfo’s suggestion 
into the Cathedral of Orvicto a little after 1290. The Cathedral 
of Orvicto has been linked to Sta Croce by Bonelli in terms of 
its broad spatial concept.) The bays of the flanks are faced 
with pcdimental “frontispieces, " that is to say. gables, whose 
roofs are provided with rain gutters, in order to cover the nave 
and aisles, thus creating a now and unique composition recalling 
that of the ciboria of Arnolfo in Rome. Thus Vasari's attri- 
bution finds stylistic confirmation. 

In the Cathedral of Florence, despite Francesco Talenti’s 
enlargement and his new organization of the piers, Arnolfo’s 
plan has been retained in the total width of the building; however, 
the three aisles, divided equally into four bays, would have 
been shorter and covered by ban»l vaults. I’here still remains 
in the present church another Amoliian feature, the strongly 
projecting comice (not successfully realized by later executants 
and placed too low in relation to the vaulting), which acta to 
limit the vertical ascent. Also Arnolfo’s was the concept of the 
eastern trefoil, surmounted by a cupola, perhaps a combination 
of the basilican plan with that of the cellai trichorae of Rome 
and Sicily, or, on the other hand, possibly derived from the 
plans of the imposing churches of Cologne, with which the 
artist was probably familiar. It seems that he also envisioned 
the erection of an octagonal cupola comparable to the existing 
one and rising steeply to an apex, in imitation of the cloister 
vault of the a 4 jacent Baptistery, then thought to he a work 
of purely Roman style* 

The present Cathedral enlaigea on Arnolfo's original in- 
tention of providing broad spaces between the architectonic 
fomis. The facade, which Arnolfo had outlined with pilasters 
projecting as pinnacles in order to express organically the 
divisions of the interior, was to have been surmounted by 
three triangular gables (like those on the Cathedral of Orvicto). 
He also intended that the flanks be provided with such gables, 
of the same type as those still to be seen on the southern flank 
of the Cathedral of Mantua; these gables were adopted in Ta- 
Itnti’s project (one was constructed only to be demolished in 
the 16th century). 

An old tradition recorded by Vasari makes Arnolfo re- 
sponsible for the Palazzo Vccchio as built between 1298 and 
>310. Although his name is not mentioned in the documents. 

It IS known that the Signoria applied to the cathedral workshop 
for public buildings. Arnolfo, therefore, must have been in- 
volved at least to the extent of giving advice, so Lensi believes, 
ttj the projected work, which was an expansion of the type 
of the Palazzo del Podeatk (now the Bargello) and so cloaely 
resembled the Gastello di Poppi. The Palazzo Vecchio, how- 
^^fr, surpasses both of these buildings in its rigorously geo- 
toctrif character and in its hosaed rustication, recalling the 
enclosing walls of the Forum of Augustus in Rome in its sturdy 
'*Ror mid in the strong contrasts of light and dark, while the 
IjOmbination of an imposing crenelated gallery and the round 
arches of the rows of windows gives a substantial horizontal 
to the entire building. The tower, audaciously placed 
(tiecausc, Vasari claims, the existing tower of Fora- 
str^- * Vacca was to be preserved), conveys in its con- 

boldness and moderate elevation a sense of order 
S In its termination the tower recalls that of 

Was which waa destroyed in World War II and which 

derived from aouthem Italian prototypes. Certain 
the certain achievements in space composition, and 

^tinumental quality of Arnolfo’s architecture left such a 



Plmn of the Cathedral of Florence: Compsnaon of the exiating church and 
that of Arnolfo. Kgy: (1) Penmeter of Arnolfo’s plan. 


Stamp on the (Jothic buildings of Florence that Villani could 
rightly say that in her grandeur she became “the offspring and 
creation” of Rome. Arnolfo’s spirit is echoed in the walled 
enceintes {terre nwrate) of Tuscany, attributed to him by Va- 
sari, such as those of S. Giovanni and Caatelfranco, and especially 
Terranova, in the upper Amo Valley. Arnolfo's achievement 
as a sculptor and architect, within the limits of its fundamentally 
medieval orientation, must be regarded as a new form of ex- 
pression, reflecting a characteristically Italian spint in a way 
comparable to the new style of Giotto or the vulgar e eloquio 
developed as a literary medium by Dante. And just aa Dante 
and the other poets of the dolce stil nuovo drew on their knowl- 
edge of Provens'al and Sicilian precedents, so did Arnolfo, 
working with the aid of comparable sources, succeed in raising 
his own art to new heights of expression. 

Sources ani> criticism. Arnolfo’s name is not mentioned by 
any Florentine writer of the 14th or 15th century. Antonio Billi, 
however, records briefly in his Libro (ca. 1516-30) that **Amolfo 
the German, as associate of Cimabue, made the model and plan” 
of the Cathedral. Vasari, in the first edition of his Liver, repeats 
Billi’s statement; in the second edition of 1568 he supplies a biog- 
raphy placed after that of Cimabue, calling him erroneously “Ar- 
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nolfb di Lapo tcdesoo." Nearly two-thirds of the account is devoted 
to pre-Renaisaance architecture, referring to architects who are al- 
most completely unidentifiable, such as the mythical Lapo, and the 
section dealing directly with Arnolfo is limited to the architectural 
side of his work. Vasari concludes with a critical judgment mu<^ 
like that made on Cimabue: Arnolfo’s achievement consisted of a 
certain improvement in the state of his art. As for the sculptural 
aspect of his work, Vasari says vaguely only that '*he created draw- 
ings to be used for sculptures.” Not until Baldinucci’s work appeared 
(1728) was there any mention of certain of the works in Rome dis- 
cussed above. In this connection Cicognara and other writers of 
the 19th cent, provided brief notices devoid of critical value 
and documentary research carried out in the 18th cent, simply 
summarised the data given above. Arnolfo’s sculptural activity has, 
however, assumed definite outlines thanks to the work of modem 
criticism, notably that of A. Venturi on the origins of the artist, 
supplemented by the results of several special studies on Nicola 
Pisano, including those of G. Swarzenski and Nicco Fasola. The 
work of Keller has provided information concerning the problem 
of collaboration with other artists, the details of wlrich have been 
revised by De Francovich. Since the examination of the building 
history of S. Maria del Fiore has shown that it underwent important 
modifications in the course of the 14th cent. (cf. Boito and Guasti). 
Arnolfo’s reputation as an architect seemed at first to have lost all 
consistency (cf. Supino). Only little by little, following the researches 
of Middeldorf and Paatz, Salmi, and Cellini, arc we returning to 
a comprehensive and unified view of the twin aspects of the artist’s 
personality, (Frey’s attempt to distinguish an older Arnolfo di Cambio 
da Colle, the architect — who died before 13x0 — from an Arnolfo 
Florentine, the sculptor, is now generally rejected.) 
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Mario Salmi 
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ARP, Jban (Hans). French sculptor, poet, and one of the 
pioneers of abstract art, bom in Strasbourg, Sept. 16, 1887 
(The artist uses Jean or Hans as a first name according to the 
language employed.) After studying art at Strasbourg and Wei- 
mar and at the Acad^mie Julian in Paris, Arp settled in Weggis 
Switzerland, in 1909, where, in isolation, he produced works 
almost entirely abstract in design. In 1914 he was in Paris m 
contact with Apollinaire, Picasso, and Delaunay. In 1915 he 
moved to Zurich, where the following year he became one of 
the leaders of the Dada movement. With the dancer and artist 
Sophie Taeuber, whom he married in 1921, he experimented 
in creating ^anonymous" collective works of art. These wen- 
often free, almost automatic drawings which were then torn 
apart and rearranged ^according to the laws of chance " 
In his abstract reliefs in wood after 1917 he continued to 
juxtapose irrelevant elements in the Dada spirit (as in Shirt 
Front and Fork, first version 1922). In 1925 Arp participated 
in the first surrealist exhibition in Paris, and after settling in 
Meudon in 1926 his relations with the French avant-garde 
became even closer. In 1931-.12 he began his sculptures in the 
round, in stone and bronze, under the generic title of "concre- 
tions,” since he contends that such objects are real and concrete 
entities, not abstractions from or representations of natural forms. 
”I love nature, but not its substitutes,*' he declared (1932). 
His poetic fantasy, which embraces the whole realm of nature 
and human experience in its irrational as well as its reasonable 
aspects, is expressed in forms suggestive of organic growtli 
executed with impeccable technical mastery. In his ’’human 
concretions," such as the example of 1935 in the Museum of 
Modem Art, New York, the biological indications enhance 
the concept that the object has been produced by a human being, 
in Arp*s sense that ’’art is a fruit that grows in man, like a fruit 
on a plant, or a child in its mother’s womb.” The chronologv 
of his work is frequently obscure, since throughout hia career 
Arp has made many duplicates and replicas of his sculpture, 
often in different materials, and has occasionally returned to 
a subject after many years to create a new version. 

His work may be seen in most collections of modem art in 
Europe and America; important examples in the United States 
are m the Museum of Modem Art and the museums of PhiU- 
delphia and Chicago. His sculpture on a monumental scale 
can be seen in the large wood relief at the Harvard Graduate 
Center (1950) and, in metal and cement, at the Ciudad Univcr* 
sitaria, Caracas, Venezuela (1956). Arp is also a prolific and 
gifted poet, writing in both French and German, and has pub- 
lished several collections of verse. See surrealism; V, pl. 

Writings. On My Way: Poetry and EsBaya, 1912-1947. New York. 
1948; Dreams and Projects, New York, 1951-52. 

Biblioo. a. H. But. Jr., ed.. Fenttitic Art. Dade, SutreBlinn. 

New York, 1947; C. Gicdion-Welcker. Jean Arp. New York. I95'»: F 
Soby, Jean Arp. New York, 1958. 

George Heard Hamilton 


ART. The concept of art, the history of its 
the proper place of esthetic pursuits among the puwuits 0 
human mind, are the object of a specific philosophic study 
which see esthetics. The present article, referring 
to figurative art, does not approach the problem from 
of view of general esthetics, which obviously can not be 
to any one branch of the arts. Nor does it attempt to 
a particular esthetics of figurative art, since this would r 
in as many special esthetics as there are f point 

indeed, as many as there are works of art. To take the p 
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f view of phenomenology and base this study on what may 
h called the range of figurative phenomena would demand a 
vcraal history of art and would duplicate all the historical 
Tides included in this encyclopedia. It seems more appropriate, 
^foxty to approach the subject matter by considering common 
^actors rather than individual phenomena, by examining how the 
various phenomena which are called ‘‘figural’’ were produced 
and organized, and by studying the various relationships by 
\vhich, in the course of history, those phenomena are at once 
determined and determining. 


Summary. Phenomena of figural art (col. 765): Range of 
ihr su^'ect; Term indicating artiitic activity; Origins attrilmted to 
artistic creation; Practical and etthetic purpose. Problems of reprenen- 
tntion (col. 775): Methods of classification; Materials and techniques; 
Ornamentation] Art as representation of visible reality; Art as repre- 
sentation of nonvisible reality; Art as representation of the unreal; 
Art and history. The work of art in the world (col. 794); The soctai 
condition of the artist; Society's evaluation of art works: a. Replicas y 
copifs, fakes f reproductions ^ mearu* of study and documentation; h. Arty 
prodiicliony custom; c. Dealing and collecting; d. Fresemation of the 
art heritage; e. Teaching; f. Art criticism and art history. 


Phenomrna of figural art. Range of the subject. Through- 
out history, artistic phenomena have been distinguished, as 
products of human will and action, from natural events; hence 
the Opposition of “natural" to "artificial." A further distinction 
sets apart among the activities of man those which result in 
tin production of objects, specifying that there can be no art 
where no objects are produced. [This distinction, suggested by 
Plcito {Sophisty 219a) does not imply a separation of the visual 
or plastic arts from poetry or music or the dance: obviously 
the words in poetry, the sounds in music, the attitudes of the 
body in the dance may be considered as objects at the moment 
when they are presented to the perception of our senses.] 

Not all objects produced by man have an artistic value, nor 
ar(‘ there any classes of objects which can be considered artistic 
Hh whole; on the other hand, no categories can be considered 
entirely inartistic. Even the distinction between objects of an 
insuumental nature (e.g., tools made to produce other objects) 
and objects which arc artistically valid per sc does not represent 
a distinction between artistic and nonartistic objects, since even 
a tool, an implement, or a machine can achieve artistic value 
as a finished object. 


The fact that certain objects or classes of objects have been 
produced with the specific and exclusive purpose of achieving 
artistic value has been offered as a criterion by which to dis- 
tmffuish between artistic and nonartistic categories. However, 
It may happen that objects produced with the explicit purpose 
of achieving artistic value may be judged nonarti.stic, while 
others, with an obviously practical purpose, may be judged 
aitistic. Actually, some modem scholars go so far as to hold 
tliai the artistic intention is an obstacle rather than a prerequi- 
site to achieving an artistic result; hence the discussion, ever 
renewed and never concluded, of the intrinsic or extrinsic 
purpose, and therefore of the autonomy or hetcronomy of art. 

l^Tom these premises are derived some general conclusions: 
ii) Although every artistic object is the product of a technical 
process, technical maatery ia not sufficient to guarantee the 
Artistic value of the reault. (a) Even with a definite artistic 
correct technique, the artistry of the result is 
^i^certain; hence the tendency to view it as determined 
y iniponderablc factors or by factors which escape the normal 
of behavior control (fantasy, ecstasy, dream, etc.) and 
lull affect the creative process by diverting it from accepted 
(3) Artistic value can be estimated only in the 
^nished work and through a personal judgment. Thus it can 
that artistic value exists, in the practical sense, only 
estlietic judgment which recognizes it. 
list philosophic attempts to define the place of ar- 

among the pursuits of the human mind (see 
Jink^^r very question of the essence of art is constantly 
another question: that of the judgment through 
bmL determined. This judpncnt is some- 

^ ft ^<^cognition in the actual work of certain general prin- 


ciples described as absolute esthetic values ("beauty," however 
this may be defined), sometimes a result of a thorough inquiry 
into the individual works (see criticism). In the first case the 
a^ivity of the artist is considered as conforming to those prin- 
ciples given a priori, or as a realization of a certain idea of 
"beauty"; in the second, "beauty" ia considered to be produced 
through the process followed by the artist. In both cases, 
however, judgment is given on the formal result, but only as 
a pro<.if of the worth of the process followed by the artist. 

Judged strictly by its products, art may therefore be con- 
sidered as a way of human behavior which uses preexisting 
techmques but goes beyond these, creating values which are 
no longer technical, but esthetic. Such values are typically 
qualitotivL, since they always spring from an innovation of the 
creative process and not from repetition, consequently they 
differ from the quantitative economic or utilitarian production. 
Every work of art, whateitr shape 't takes (even utilitarian), 
is always unique, an "original." Artistic products represent, 
therefore, within the larger field of man-made products, the 
category of “originals" or of “quality." Every work of art 
exists as such only in the eye of th«: critic who acknowledges 
it; cver>’ response or reaction of .oi iety to the work ia the 
result of an explicit or implicit appraisal. Finally, every exer- 
cise of criticism m applied to the artist's process and, ideally, 
traces, indeed, repeats it. Consequently, by understanding the 
work of art, societ}- make.'; the artist’s ploccss its own and 
gradually absorbs and assimilates it into the community be- 
havior and into the common productive process. For this 
reason society has always acknowledged a broad range of educa- 
tional and formative functions in art. 

Terms indicating artistic actwity. In the Indo-European lan- 
guages of miyor cultures, either ancient or modem, there is 
no single root common to the various terms indicating artistic 
activitv The Italian (Tarte), French (/’art), Spanish {el arte)y 
and English (art) all go back through medieval and classical 
Latin (ars) to an Indo-European stem •ar-; the German die 
Kunst goes back to the Indo-European •gws-; the Greek Wxvif) 
(from •t^xitvS) derive.s from the Russian iskussWo is 

related to tJic Indo-Europi?an stem *-5/10-, rather than to the 
Gothic kausjariy us was once believed (cf. E. Bemeker, Slawi^ 
sches etymologisches Worterhuchy I, Heidelberg, 1924, p. 433)- 
But passing from a purely etymological research to an inquiry 
into the actual usage of these words, it is easy to see that 
their meaning is analogous or, indeed, identical in the various 
languages. 

On the other hand, formal identity within each linguis- 
tic tradition should not deceive us. The meaning of arte in 
14th-century Italian, or of Kunst in Old German, is completely 
different from the meaning of arte or Kunst today; the word 
which was once applied to a way of working according to 
definite rules (therefore including even scientific or philosophical 
research, as well as any trade or profession) refers today al- 
most exclusively to the artist’s activity — an activity which can 
be, and in fact has been, considered free from any rules. Thus 
we have, within the same linguistic tradition, words identical 
in form but differing in meaning according to the period in 
which they are used; and different wordSt belonging to different 
languages, which haVc an almost identical meaning. This ap- 
parent paradox is evidence of the long process of evolution 
and mutual assimilation of our languages and cultures. 

At the beginning of this process, as we have seen, there 
is no word whose usage or meaning corresponds, even roughly, 
to the words indicating artistic activity today. In Sanskrit the 
following terms arc derived from the root Hlpa (possibly con- 
nected with the Indo-European •pikrd-): the adjective HlpUy 
"colored"; the compound term sn-silpay meaning "endowed 
with a beautiful form, beautifully decorated" (cf. H. Grass- 
mann, Worterbuch ztm Rig-Veday 3d ed., Wiesbaden, IQSS. 
col, 1555); and the neuter noun iilpUy which originally signified 
coloring but later came to mean any craftsmanship and all 
forms of artistic talent (in Hindi, kilpa means "art"). 

In ancient Iranian, the Avestan taian and hunarOy derived 
from the Sanskrit su-ndra (cf. H. Reichelt, Atoestisches Elemm- 
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tarhuch^ Heidelberg, 1909, p. 511) are the two terms most 
nearly equivalent to the English *'artist’* (Gennan Bildner) 
and “art,** 

The word nearest in meaning to our **art,** however, owing 
to the continuity of our historical and cultural tradition, is the 
Greek certain usages. Its root is 

an Indo-European base which is also die origin of the Greek 
T^xTo>v, ‘‘artisan,** then “architect**; the Sanskrit tak^an^ “car- 
penter"; and the Latin texd (cf. E. Boisacq, Diciiotmaire ety^ 
mologigue de la langue grecque^ 3d ed., Heidelberg-Paris, 1938, 
s.v. TlxT«kv; and A* Walde and J. B. Hofmann, Laieinisches 
eiymolcgisches WSrterbuch, Heidelberg, s.v. Tex6), The original 
meaning of this root must have been “mettre en oeuvre’* 

(Boisacq). Tixvi) is then first of all the capacity to achieve 
something, an “habilet^** (according to Boisacq) mainly manual 
(in working metals: Odyssey, III, 433; or wood, to build a 
ship: Iliad, 111, 61). Like another word semantically akin, 
(XT)xavf), it referred not only to skill but also to the products 
of skill, the works and “evil arts" (cf. the uses of synonyms, 
in Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae linguae, VIII, Graz, 1954, 
cols. 2112C-2113 B). TfxvT} was not innate but the result of a 
“learning," of a |iac6eiv (Plato, Protagoras, 312), and as such 
the object of an of a “knowing" (Herodotus, 1, 

130). It was therefore distinguished both from 9001^, i.e., 
natural disposition, and from (lavia, the “divine excitement" 
(Plato, Phaedrus, 245a). 

At the same time t^x^y] referred also to the set of rules 
governing a certain activity; particularly to the “doctrine" par 
excellence, that of rhetoricians and grammarians (Stephanus, 
op. cit., cols. 2110 and 2ii3C-'D); tcxvixoI, with no further 
specifications, were therefore the “magisth dicendi**; tcxvo- 
Ypa9ico meant “I write on rhetoric" (Stephanus, op. cit., s. 
w.) and tcxvoX6yoc was the writer of grammar and rhetoric 
(Philodemus, Rhetoric, I, 203). 

In Latin, where we find also a cognate word for t^xvi), 
i.e., techna (Stephanus, op. cit., 2113C), the latter meaning was 
expressed first by ars, which was to become the exact equivalent 
of the Greek word. Wc infer the first meaning of ars from its 
root and from the usage of archaic Latin authors; etymologically 
the word is related to a whole series of words meaning “une 
fa^on d*dtre ou d’agir" (Middle High German art, modem 
German Art, “mode" or “ntanner"; Sanskrit ftih, “mode, man- 
ner**; sec A. Emout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire ^tymologique 
de la langue latine, 2d ed., Paris, 1951, s.v. Ars). The word 
appears with this meaning, and sometimes with that of “skill** 
(Pseudo Probus, in Grammatici Latini, ex recensione H. Keilii, 
IV, p. 47: “uetcrcs artem pro uirtute usurpant*’) or of “machi- 
nation,** in Plautus, Terence, and Sallust. 

This shows an analogy between ars and some uses of Tix^iQ', 
when rhetoricians and grammarians equated the Greek and 
Latin words, they became synonymous. Thus ars, like tIxvt] 
before, became “praeceptio quae dat certam viam rationemque 
facievdi aliquid** (Philo Byblius, I, 1), and then “rei cuiusque 
scienda usu uel traditione percepta tendens ad usum aliquem 
uitae necessarium" {Diomedis Artis Grammaticae lihri III, ed. 
H. Keilii, Leipzig 1867, I, p. 421), and finally a skill, even 
a professional one (a Geschicklichkeit', see A. Walde and J. B. 
Hofmann, op. cit., s.v. Ars). 

This latter meaning, and the relative distinction between 
artes ingenuae or liberales and artes sordidae (already existing 
in classical Latin; cf. A. Emout and A. Meillet, op. cit.) prevailed 
throughout the Latin Middle Ages (cf. C. Du Cange, G/05- 
sarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, Niort, 1883, s.vv. Ars, Artes, 
Artista) where ars is “technique** or “craft," artes are the 
“socictates mesteriorum,** and artista is the member of one of 
these societies. At the top of the medieval arts and crafts are 
the “septem artes liberales.** 

These meanings of ars were carried over into the various 
Romance languages, where for a long time they remained the 
only accepted meanings: in Spanish, for instance, where we 
find el arte as far back as 1144, these meanings survived until 
the 19th century (cf. J. Corominas, Diccionario critico etimold- 
gico de la lengua castellana, Berne, 1954, s.v. Arte). Through 
French the word passed into English (<d. The Oxford English 


Dictionary, I, Oxford, I933r ••v. Art). Gennan, on the other 
hand, which had in the word Art the etymological equivale 
of the Latin, rendered the idea with another word, die Kum 

Gennan usage has an exceptional importance for us. 
was on German soil that the successive meanings of 
ars-Kunst emerged, so to speak, from prehistory to enter ml 
history. Kunst is an old verbal substantive; the “linguistic 
consciousness** of the 15th and i6th centuries was still aware 
of its connection with kdnnen (J. and W. Grimm, DeuUchti 
WSrterbuch, V, Leipzig, 1873, s.v. Kunst). Its root 
which is also the root of the Greek Yiyvchoxo) and the Latin 
cognosco) and the connection with kdnnen (Old Hi gh German 
kunnent Gothic kunnan) explain its original meaning of “ahrewd- 
ness" (which survived until 1240) and its additional meanuir 
of “knowledge-ability." 

Thus Kunst could absorb the meaning both of medieval 
Latin scientia and of ars: indeed, by 1400 the Latin “septem 
artes liberales'* was translated by “siben fryen kunste" (cf 
Grimm, op. cit.). It soon absorbed all the Latin usages of 
ars and thus, indirectly, of t^xvt) (J. Trier, Mitteilungen de\ 
Universitdts-Bunds, Marburg, 1931, p. 36 ff.; F. Kluge and 
A. Gfitze, Etymologisehes Wbrterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 6 th 
ed., Berlin, 1953, *-vv. Kunst and kbfmen). Later Kunst tended 
to have a more specific usage, and a new one; from the 16 th 
century onward it indicated less often a generic “trade” and 
instead the activity of artista in the modem sense of the word; 
e.g., of poets, painters, sculptors, musicians. Then appeared 
the term “figural art" [“nach der bildener Kunst” (sic)- i 
Grimm, op. cit., col. 2681], upon which Lessing later based | 
a theory. i 

The final transition of Kunst from the idea of “trade,” ur ^ 
ars in the Latin sense, to the modem meaning took place m | 
the 18th century with Winckelmann, Lessing, Herder, and 
Goethe (Grimm, op. cit., col. 2682); thus from its very beginning 
the esthetics of German classical philosophy acquired one of 
its key terms. 

With the difiusion of romanticism and of Kantian and 
idealistic philosophy in Europe, Kunst, which was used tu de- ^ 
note “art** without further specification, influenced the terms | 
in the Romance languages (and in English) that are related 
to the Latin ars. In spite of some opposition, the new usage 
prevailed everywhere, supported by some prcromantic prece- 
dent. [For the purists* argument in Spain against the uaage 
of el arte “fine arts," ace J. Corominas, op. cit. In Italy it 
should be noted that N. Tommaseo, in his Nuovo dtzionario 
dei sinonimi della lingua italiana, Naples, 1840 (s.v\'- Aru, 
Mestiero] Mestiere, Professions, Arte; Professions, Arte, Mestiere) 
merely mentioned the new meaning of arte in passing.] 

In the Italian linguistic tradition, as a precedent of tht 
19th-century and present meaning of (xrte, it is interesting to 
see the use made of it by Giambattista Vico — an almost isolated 
case in the Italian i8th century: “The first peoples, who were 
the children of mankind, founded first the world of arts; 
the philosophers, who came much later, and were thwor® 
the old men of the nations, founded the world of sciences, 
thus was mankind truly complete" (La scienxa nuotja 
Vedizione del i744t Bari, 1911, Ultimi corollari, 5 )* Vico, mother 
ways a representative of a conservative linguistic tradition, was 
an innovator as regards the usage of arte. In view of hie pccuhar 
position as an isolated forerunner in European culture, we wvf 
here the strongest evidence of a link between the nev' usage 
of arte and the preromantic and romantic world of ideas an 
tendencies. „ 

However, the old meanings of arte as “trade** and as 
tical activity** had not yet disappeared completely: not 
they survived in some idioms and proverbs, but they app 
in some shades of meaning of the new usage of the wo 
In modem esthetics, “art** and “poetry** «« ' in 
In France, for example, we sec the difference in ^ 

Flaubert’s distinction between po^te and artiste (porrespon • 
II, 8x) and in Italy in the corresponding well-known disw 
of Francesco De Sanctis, both due to the fact that ,, 
conveyed the idea of an “operative and formative a • 
(B. Croce, Ixs poesia, 4th ed., Bari, 194 ^* P* 
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h actual linguiitic uaaffes we pass on to the reflections and 

speculations auggwted by them. 

^ A distinction of degree between artistic activity, as an activity 
f the mind, and the technical activity of craftsmen began to 
° ear only in the isth century. Dante still called any worker 

the field of art or handicraft an “artist**; but in the Quat- 
wocento the artist was one who professed one of the “liberal** 
arts while the craftsman, socially inferior, was one who prac- 
ticed a “taechanical** art, although with a certain inventive, 
gnd even economic, independence which distinguished him 
from the ordinary workman. The separation of die intellectual 
from the artisan approach does not imply that the term “art** 
was abandoned, for this induded both; but it gave rise to a 
distinction: the arts in which the intellectual ability is pre- 
dominant were celled “arts of design** (Vasari), while the others 
remained handicrafts (q.v.). 

The word ditegno (design, from the Latin signore ^ “to in- 
dicate**) was used in the 14th century for the initial phase of 
pictorial representation. This phase probsbly became particu- 
larly important when narrative or dramatic content demanded 
invention rather than repetition of the traditional iconography; 
nevertheless, it was a technical phase inseparable from the suc- 
ceeding ones (e.g., the sinopia of a fresco). But in Vssari*a 
time this phase was detached as an ideal foreshadowing of 
beautiful or universal form above and beyond the individual 
arts with their different and particular techniques: “Sculpture 
Hnd painting ... are sisters, bom from one hither, which is 
design*' (Vasari, Lives, translated by G. de Vere, London, 
1Q12-15, I, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv). The concept of “arts of design** 
did not imply either a partition or a hierarchy of classes: arts 
"have no precedence one over the other, save insomuch as the 
worth and the strength of those who maintain them make one 
craftsman surpass another, and not by reaaon of any difference 
or degree of nobility that is in truth to be found between them,** 
and Cellini, fur instance, tried to raise the goldsmith's craft to 
the level of invention or design. The flood of copies and 
derivations shows that in the absence of invention even tech- 


nical expertness in painting, sculpture, or architecture can pro- 
duct results below the level of handicraft. Still, it is the tes- 
timony of history that inventive activity is displayed more 
prominently m architecture, painting, and sculpture; and to 
the masters of these “miyor** arts Vasari dedicated his Lives, 

From the idea that art has a speculative character and that 
It reveals in its form the beauty of nature is derived the further 
definition of “fine arts,** which in fact covers the same area as 
the “arts of design" but establishes their purity and disinterest. 

Borghini (// Riposo^ Florence, 1584, 1, p. 48) intimated the 
disinterested character of art as against handicraft by stating 
that “art is specifically an intellective habit which consists in 
doing with certain and true motive things which arc not neces- 
sary; the principle whereof is not in that which is done, but 
in him who does it.** 


The term “fine arts,** still used in academic and official 
terminology, is complex. “Art** implied both the idea and the 
execution, in the synthesis which the isth century acknowl- 
ged and described as the specific process of art or “manner,** 
adjective “fine** indicated the function, once more 
a nlmted to the artist, of representing the beaut>' of nature. 

A more precise allusion to representation is found in the 
Ih ^^ildende Kunst formulated by Lessing to distinguish 

^ arp y the figurative or plaatic arts from poetry and to reduce 
^ir scope to the visible world. The Italian arie figurativa, 
based on that definition, also aims at distin- 
visib/^^f cnipirically, the arts which arc realized in 

those, like poetry and music, which are 
i?8ihef ° *^oitvi8iblc forms but still fall within the sphere of 
^ whole century of reflection on the values 
vis ^ categories of representation, and the analysis 

led out by artists during the 19th century, have 

“ « further revWon of the tem. 

an ,, '"udeni phnwe “visual art,” if limited to the theory of 
opacity for being seen, obviously does not cover con- 
cntity longer viewed as repr^uction of a visible 

as having a purely visual value, any distinction 


of major and minor, pure and applied, arts is eliminated. How- 
ever, the word “art** is still fundamental, in this phrase, to 
indicate that visual experience is certainly not the result of a 
passive sensory reception but is determined or conditioned by 
the forms produced by man, which rightfully enter into the 
world of phenomena or of reality. 

Origins attributed to artistic creation. Granted that artistic 
activity is not p^uliar to any one group of privileged individuals 
but is an essential element of the human mind, certain problems 
arise at once. What is the origin of that activity ? Is it innate 
or is it the product of a historical development ? What is the 
relatiomhip between the specific activity of the artist and those 
esthetic interests or activities which do not lead to woiks of art? 

In answer to the first question, modem psychologists (sec 
PSYCHOLOOY OK ART) havc thoroughly investigated children's 
drawings, aiming chiefly at discovering the relationship between 
these and the "psychological t^pcs.*’ A predominant theory is 
that the first drawings belong to an mitia] evolutionary phase 
of total “integration" of the individual with the outside world, 
and that this phase, under the condiponing effect of the environ- 
me.nt, is followed by another, of "disintegration," in which the 
child discriminateK between liis perceptions and his intellective 
activity (H. Read, Educaticn Through Art, London, 1943). 

It is, however, easy to observe that (1) apart from the question 
of an atavistic esthetic experience, the first graphic endeavors 
of the child belong to an age when he is already strongly in- 
fluenced by environment; (2) while it is certainly true that the 
child tends to express himself by images, there is no evidence 
that the development of the mind or of abstract thought sup- 
presses the original esthetic impulse (indeed, it is well known 
that imagination accompanies even the highest forms of thought); 
(3) the very psychology of perception and form demonstrates 
that perception is not a given factor, taken directly from external 
reality', hue a complex act, the result of a whole series of con- 
ditioning factors. 

It IS quite fruitless, moreover, to try to establish a con- 
nection between children's graphic and plastic expressions and 
specifically artistic productions, since the latter are closely re- 
lated to those very intellectual and cultural activities which 
are supposed to repress the natural artistic impulse. On the 
other hand, the more recent trends in pedagogy emphasize the 
need for an esthetic education in childhood, admitting that 
this education must rely on the specific techniques of art and 
that Its aim is not so much to preserve an innate esthetic attitude 
as to develop the ability^ to obtain concrete results by an ap- 
propriate technique (see education and art teaching). 

The esthetic activity of children has been likened to that 
of the primitive cultures of today, in which Jaensch and others 
recognize the same "integrated" phase. This analogy, however, 
is based on negative evidence, such as ignorance of perspective 
and anatomy (or, possibly, a lack of interest in thm), rather 
than on a positive identity of meaning of the signs used, t.e., 
of the modes of experience and expression. Furthermore, while 
children's drawings show their spontaneity by their very con- 
tradiction of the adult methods and expressions of the society, 
primitive art, on the contrary, is obviously related to the tech- 
nical and productive development of ii« culture. 

Historical research on the ongin of artistic activity has in- 
volved works of art going back to relatively remote stages of 
the Upper Paleolithic age (between 40,000 and 13,000 years 
ago); but it has had to recognize in every caae their relation 
to a certain social organization and a degree of technical de- 
velopment (see prehistory). Paleolithic figures, sometimes 
taken as evidence of a spontaneous representation of nature, had 
in ail likelihood a magical or religious meaning and a propitiate^ 
purpose, indicating that paleolithic man depended on belief 
in a supernatural world, and the spread of such a belief proves 
the existence of a social organization as well as a degree of 
culture. 

Later we find an antithesis of naturalism vs. schematism 

(he representational vs. the abstract-geometric — as either 

successive or contemporary phenomena. These can certainly 
express tw'o different technical modes, the first a ready adapta- 


^5- I.B.W.A. 
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tion and almost an improvisation, the second an organized 
planning and execution; but the first no less than the second 
suggests that artistic activity has a place of its own in any com- 
plex of activities with well-defined aims. 

Popular artistic expressions have also been taken as evidence 
of the instinctive or spontaneous nature of art (see folk art); 
but here again, research has led to the opposite conclusion, 
for it has proved that art is always the product of an organized 
society. The 19th century abandoned the prejudice which con- 
sidered the lower classes of society as irrelevant to culture 
and maintained that in their artistic expressions they depended 
on the main centers and the major trends of artistic culture; 
there arose then a strong interest in the artistic productions of 
those who, being farthest removed from such trends and centers, 
might be viewed as naive or spontaneous. 

Even today one may refer to buildings in the Alps, in the 
country, or in some areas of the Mediterranean as * 'spontaneous" 
architectyre, and certain handicraft products such as utensils, 
fumishifigs, implements, fabrics, and embroidery are regarded 
as artistic. But it should be noted that in this case the spon- 
taneity is attributed not to the individual but to the community, 
since popular art is regarded as an anonymous and collective 
expression of the traditions, customs, beliefs, and feelings of 
the community. 

Provincial and popular art (see provincial styles) is fully 
a part of artistic culture, not merely a secondary branch of it; 
indeed, at times it can be so vigorous as to overrun the art 
production of the nugor cultural centers and change its course. 
This was proved by A. Riegl with regard to the late Roman 
art culture (A. Riegl, Die spdtrdmische Kunstindustrie, Vienna, 
1901) and the handing down of ornamental modes (A. Riegl, 
Stiffragertf Berlin, 1893). 

It is therefore impossible today to admit a theoretical dis- 
tinction between the art of the main cultural stream, on the 
one hand, oriented around the works of the major recognized 
artists, and, on the other, the art which expresses a collective 
“ethos" (Volksgeist) and is the result of a “spiritual and volun- 
tary principle" (Kunstwollen). 

This psychological -genetic conception of artistic develop- 
ment, which replaces the traditional dogmatic-esthetic concep- 
tion (J. von Schlosser, Die Wiener Schule der KunstgesehichtCy 
Innsbruck, 1934, essay on Riegl), offers a preliminary solution 
to the problem of the relation between the works of the great 
masters and the artistic activity that is found on all levels of 
culture and production. In fact, it suggests the possibility of 
more discriminating judgment, instead of the arbitrary distinc- 
tion between art and non-art adopted in some criticism. Thus 
it restores to an esthetic level the whole range of handicraft 
and industrial products and recognizes the existence of an art 
work wherever ideological content is expressed or visualized in 
a definite and significant image, irrespective of the depth or 
complexity of that content. 

As it is impossible to postulate an autonomous and primary 
genesis of art resulting from an innate esthetic impulse, research 
into the origins of artistic activity has been shifted to the fac- 
tors which determine it. Such factors have been sought some- 
times in deep-rooted or “structural" attitudes or inclinations 
of large social groups (Kaschnitz*s “structure" theory), giving 
rise to the definition of “constants" (racial, national, etc.). 
'Fhese factors, however, must always be reduced from supra- 
historical abstractions to the historical concreteness of cultural 
remains or of stable or slowly evolving traditions. Along with 
this search for remote determining factors is a search for more 
immediate factors. These may be the great religious, moral, 
or political ideals, thus identifying the history of art with the 
history of spiritual development (M. Dvofak, Kunstgeschichte ah 
Geistesgeschichtey Munich, 1928); or they may be the great events 
of civic history (Taine); or, to take a more sociological view, 
they may be social and economic conditions (Hauser, Antal, etc.). 

If we assume that artistic creation has its origin solely in 
historical factors, the question remains whether that creation 
should be judged merely as a response to the events that have 
determined it — in other words, whether the determination 
and the purpose of art are one and the same thing. 
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Practical and esthetic purpose. In the whole range of artisti 
phenomena, no object seems to have been conceived and realized 
with the sole and exclusive purpose of being a work of art 
Without discussing the general question of the relationship be^ 
tween art and usefulness (see esthetics), but confining our 
study to the actual phenomena, it is easy to see that art values 
are closely connected with ail aspects of social life and with 
related modes oi behavior and techniques: with religious ritual 
with religious belief (see devotional objects); with the cult 
of the dead (see eschatology); with the publicity given to 
religious, moral, and civic ideals and even to commercial pro. 
ducts (see publicity and advertising), with the performance 
of public ceremonies (see choreography); with scientific and 
cultural interests (see perspective; human figure; zoomorphr 
and plant representations; astronomy and ASTROLOGY; cos. 
MOLOGY AND CARTOGRAPHY); with social interests and costume 
(see characterization; costume); with the theater (see scbnoc- 
raphy); with the practical necessities of the home (see strik- 
TURAL TYPES AND METHODS; FURNITURE); with Work (see HOUSE- 
HOLD objects; UTENSILS AND TOOLS); transportation (see vehi- 
cles), and entertainment (see games and toys). 

This relation exists even with regard to products with no 
immediate practical purpose. Indeed, one could not name, m 
the whole history of art, a single painting or sculpture (to take 
the two categories that are apparently farthest from a prai- 
tical purpose) which does not aim at arousing religious or civic 
feeling, or at influencing the emotional sensitivity of the on- 
looker, or at decorating a room. 

Even if art is considered, as it was toward the end of the 
19th century, to have its purpose in itself (“art for art's soke") 
and therefore to aim merely at achieving esthetic value, it is 
plain that esthetic value, like moral or intellectual value, is 
necessary to the life of society and must therefore be fostered 
by art. Art thus takes on an educational function parallelinti 
its earlier service to religion, politics, or science. 

According to another preconceived idea, although the object 
has a practical purpose which conditions its whole fundamental 
structure and shape, other shapes are superimposed on this 
These are obviously not necessary to the fiunction of the object 
and thus have a decorative or ornamental nature. 

No action or function can ever be reduced to its bare me- 
chanics: a building is certainly a shelter from external elements, 
but it also becomes representative of religious or civic ideals, 
or it may denote a privileged position of the individual or the 
family in the community; clothes, which are originally a pro- 
tection against the cold, eventually come to indicate a social 
or a religious status; eating and drinking are a physiological 
necessity, but they can become a symbol of hospitality or acquire 
a sacrificial or a propitiatory meaning in religious ritual. But 
these functions, which are gradually added to the original pur- 
pose, are also of a practical nature. The only difference is that 
they have a broader significance, which may be extended to 
include the whole pattern of human relationships, thus takmp 
on a universal meaning. 

It is therefore understandable that the shape of the object 
as an instrument for action and as visible proof of its importanct. 
should trace the development and interrelation of the 
functions and gradually acquire, like the action itself, a value 
which is no longer particular or individual, but ^ 

universal. As Dewey has pointed out {Art as Experienccy ^^ 
York, 1934), art is not related so much to the mcchames 0 
single functions as to the functional organization of society 


a whole. , 

It has frequently been ar^cd that art should 
these added or symbolic functions and confine itself to 
pragmatic ones. But this argument appears to be 
not so much with art as with the habits, or indeed the 
foundations, of 8(x:iety. Thus, when St. Bernard y. 

a church should fulfill merely its religious functions, 
pose is actually to condemn a ritual which he sees as eCi 
of true religion. And when Lc Corbusier insistt 
tectural form should be dictated by the needs of daily 
appeal is aimed not so much at reasserting the 
mechanical against the symbolical function as at doing 
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. h gymbols that he considers antiquated and meaningless 
^ d wants to replace by practical function, which in turn bc- 
a symbol of new values. 

^ However, it should be noted that both St. Bernard and 
Le Corbusier advocate a reform, maintaining that invalid and 
nvcntional functions should be abandoned in favor of authen- 

and contemporary ones; from this we infer that only by 
adhering to the latter (i.c., to the advance of history) can the 
create forms of genuine value. 

The need of relating art forms to function, either as a whole 
or in the construction phase (sec C. Brandi, Eliante o deWArchi- 
tettura, Turin, 1956, p. 120 if.), transfers the problem of pur- 
pose from the final form to the process followed. In other 
words, when the artist is in the process of producing an object, 
IS his' purpose merely to produce something that will fulfill 
a Riven practical function, or is it also to achieve a specific art 
value? Is there a technique or a technical process which is 
peculiar to art, or can any technique lead, or fail to lead, to 
artistic results? In the firstT case, what will be the relation 
between the technique peculiar to art (or the process commonly 
called ^‘stylc”) and the technique of ordinary production? 
In the second case, what might be the nontechnical factor which, 
Riven two objects produced with the same technique, causes 
one to be considered artistic and not the other? 

Although every object created with an artistic intention 
fulfills a practical function, either individual or collective, it 
is plain that artistic value is not related to the degree in which 
the object fulfills that function, nor ia it limited by the function. 
An esthetic value is recognized even in works whose practical 
or representative function has long been forgotten. Every age, 
every civilization, has formulated different judgments on use- 
fulness and beauty. This distinction between function and 
value, and the fact that the latter outlasts the former, is intui- 
tively understood by the artist. Hence the inference that the 
artistic object, although belongmg to a group of products not 
all of which are artistic, is the result of a process which is deemed 
Intrer than others or, indeed, the best, but with a superiority 
not only of degree but also of quality. 

It would, however, be a mistake to identify a priori this 
difference from the normal modes of operation with the in- 
vention and introduction of new technical factors. In a history 
of technical progress, artistic phenomena can be found at the 
hrRmninR, during, and even at the end of the succeeding phases; 
and in the historical development of artistic culture, the great 
innovations in form arc not necessarily related to the great 
technical discoveries. 


It is certainly possible to trace this distinction in a number 
of objective facts (e.g., the way of treating color or the greater 
delicacy and sensitivity of relief); still, it cannot be explained 
bv the use of certain modes and processes, but only by a 
different behavior of the creator. As Borghini noted, the 
principle of art “is not in that which is done, but in him 
'^no docs it.” 


Therefore the distinctions between architecture (q.v.) and 
^“dinR, between art and ■ applied art, between creative and 
Repetitive or academic work — corresponding to Croce’s dis- 
jnction between poetry and prose — do not imply a distinction 
techniques but one of behavior within a given technique; 
they can, in fact, be summed up in the distinction between 
quaht,.” and "quantity.” 

1 although economic production aims at quantity, 

^ artistic production at quality, the notions of quality and 
can be defined only by relating one to the other, 
unic why a work of art is always considered 

cannot be reproduced; and why, in 
copy ■ ^ ® constant tendency to reproduce it, to 

n is w 11 V channels of production, although 

1 reproduction, by its quantitative nature, 

(This ^ ® shadow of the qualitative value of the original, 
to bg apply to copies made from a pattern designed 

identically, for the pattern is still original 
copies exist.) 

of g ^ reason the first criterion for the recognition 

ork of art is authenticity — which refers not merely 


to Its age or to the fact that it is signed but to its formal quality. 
Thus a work whirl* is unquestionably by the hand of a great 
master may be said in terms of art criticism to be * 'unoriginal" 
if it repeats forms or modes realized in earlier works; i.c., if 
it results from a mechanical process, whether intellectual or 
technical. 

In productive activitie*: and techniques, the artist’s activity 
has historically been considered to belong to oii» of two cate- 
gories: either it is entirely absorbed in the field of production, 
but production raised to the height of perfection; or it is detached 
from production and related to a world of ideal values (religious, 
intellectual, political) which constitute the basis of the whole 
society and condition all its functions. 

From the first concept d'^rive technological nuu. uals such 
as the medieval treatiHes by Isidore of Seville, Vincent of Beau- 
vais, and Heraclius. 'I'hesc authors merely theorize on the ideal 
conditions of a given process; thus they admit that human 
action cannot reach beyond a certain point — beauty can be 
achieved only with the help of God’s grace. 

The second view, which considers art a representation of 
universal concepts, does not oxpk>-r so much the modes of 
operation as the inodes of vision and representation, it thus 
establishes categories of purely artistic values, related, explicitly 
or implicitly, to the idea of beauty. Such values can be extended 
to utilitarian production only by deduction or secondary appli- 
cation. Among these categories arc the canons of proportion 
of classical art, of Indian art, and of the Renaissance (see pro- 
portion) and the theories on representation of nature (see 
PiatsPEfTivE) or of human actions (sec human figure). 

From this there emerges the idea of a procedure, if not 
an actual technique, aimed exclusively at producing artistic 
representation, or artistic form, which can he appraised only 
as an absolute quality; design (q.v.). Thus design, as the root 
or origin of all the arts or as an intellectual technique which 
comprises all the leaser technical specifications, presupposes a 
practical experience in all the techniques in works of art. 

’rhus the idea of design, or art-invention, is inextricably 
connected with the idea that art is basically historical. This 
is, indeed, the great legacy of the Renaissance to modem c.^thet- 
ics: art is invention or creation, in that it always breaks away 
from custom or mechanical operation, but it can be such only 
in so far as it implies a ihuroiigh experience of the past. Art 
must therefore justify itscit in relation to the past by relating 
Itself to tliose events which stand out as creative in the eyes 
of the artist. Hence the historical consciousness of the early 
Renaissance artists required them to break loose from recent 
tradition, which they saw as mere technical skill, and to estab- 
lish a direct link with classical art, to them an expression of 
knowledge and wisdom. 

This view of art as representation, together with the devel- 
opment of a specific Technique of representation on one hand 
and, on the other, the social advance of tlic artist from the rank 
of craftsman to that of intellectual, gave rise to an autonomous 
artistic culture, based on the theory and history of formal rep- 
resentation. 

Art is thus considered both determined and determining: 
determined, because it expresses the ideals of the civilization 
in which it operates; determining, be* ’use those very ideals 
would remain partly unexpressed and inactive (and would 
therefore lose their universal value) if art did not give them 
esthetic form The immediate purpose of art is therefore to 
achieve esthetic values and to build and develop a specifically 
artistic culture, but only in so far as those values and that cul- 
ture arc acknowledged as having a necessary function in the gen- 
eral pattern of society. 

The inference, then, is that the purpose of art is art itself, 
or, more precisely, that art aims at detcrmiiung values which 
(in relation to the cultural conditions of the artist’s environ- 
ment) will be considered artistic — i.e., will have a definite 
place in the historical development of art and will promote 
its further development. It may be inferred also that this 
inherent purpose docs not exclude — rather, it implies — 
a wider purpose of art in the general pattern of human 
activities. 
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Problems of representation. Methods of classification. It 
it pointiest to try to find the origin of artistic culture, or di 
any culture, as if it could be traced in extrinsic motives; but 
inquiry into the structure and the modes of development is 
legitimate. The first step in objectifying that structure and inves- 
tigating the modes of development of artistic culture is the 
attempt to classify its phenomena. There are, of course, purely 
empirical methods of classification, mere nomenclatures, which 
do not distinguish artistic activity from ordinary trades. These 
methods are generally baaed on difTerences in materiala (e.g., 
ceramics, goldsmith's work, cabinetwork), or in processes (e.g., 
painting, carving, weaving), or in the objects produced (e.g., 
furniture, topestry). See arms and armor; basketry; cera- 
mics; COINS AND medals; ENAMELS; ENGRAVINGS AND OTHER PRINT 
media; featherwork; furniture; gems and glyptics; glass; 
GOLD- and silverwork; household objects; industrial de- 
sign; inlay; ivory and bone carving; lacqiter; liturgical 
objects; metalwork; miniatures and illumination; mosaics; 
musical instruments; painting; reproductions; seals; stained 
glass; stucco; tapa; tapestry and carpets; textiles, embroi- 
dery, and lace; scientific instruments and applications; 
utensils and T001.S; VEHICLES. Such terms as '‘architecture,** 
aince they do not refer either to a definite material or to a spe- 
cific technique, seem to involve processes on a higher level, 
which includes diverse kinds of techniques; “painting," partic- 
ularly in the sense of the Greek term ypaqtix^, implies an 
analogy or affinity not only with the process of writing but also 
with its intellectual aspect, indicating the nature and purpose 
of painting in the delineation and creation of images. (In the 
Far East, painting is part of calligraphy and tlius is directly 
related to historiography and poetry.) 

Every attempt to claaaify the arts assumes the preeminence 
of one activity over others and thus only establishes a hierarchy. 
In Greek philosophy the first demarcation of the field of visual 
art occurs in relation to poetry and music: these are distin- 
guished from visual art by the absence of that manual character 
(^avauola) which is inseparable from the plastic arts. 

While this distinction is obvious in Plato, the hypothesis 
that the missing part of Aristotle's Pootia contained a treatise 
on the plastic arts cannot be sustained. Still it is clear, from many 
indications and references, that both Plato and Aristotle were 
aware of the arts that flourished around them and of the problems 
they presented to philosophy. Although the Poetics of Aristotle 
did not go beyond the problems of poetry, nevertheless it pro- 
pounded, by extension or by analogy, the problem of figurative 
representation and started the series of theories concerned with it. 

The concept of imitation (see mimesis) offers further basis 
for the distinction between art and craft. Whether imitation 
is considered a gratuitous act or a necessary and creative one 
(see esthetics; mimesis), it falls outside the lange of immediate 
utility; therefore either we deny art all value, or we recognize 
that art is an end in itself, and when it happens to fulfill other 
aims, it can do so only if it has already achieved its artistic 
purpose by a successful imitation (in the sense of Aristotle's 
cathartic mimesis). 

From this point on the classification of the phenomena of 
art becomes a classification of the categories of form or of the 
modes of representation. 'Phis fact involves a distinction, de 
facto if not theoretical, between activities leading to formal 
representation and those leading purely to the production of 
objects. Although this is a tacit distinction in the literature, 
it is shown quite clearly by the fact that both history and philos- 
ophy devote attention to the visual arts, by the importance 
attributed to them in the education of “free men" (Pliny, Natu^ 
ralis Historia, XXX, 76, quoting a Greek source of the 4th 
cent. D.C.; Plutarch, Aemilius, 6), by the social status enjoyed by 
artists, and by the schools established and run by the best 
masters and attended by noble pupils since the 4th century B.c. 

It is true that this distinction seems to disappear altogether 
during the Middle Ages, but not because the higher fonns 
of art regress to mere manual skill — rather because a high 
esthetic culture recognizes in all objects produced by the hand 
of man a dual quality of knowledge and action [“ars duplex, 
una in scientia, alia in actu" (Gaius Marius Victorinus, Commen- 


tary to Cicero’s De Inventione, ed. C. Halm in Wntoret Lat 
Minores, Leipzig, 1863, p. 219)]. This obviously prevents sT 
distinction by categories, since in any aeries of objects 
approach perfection and others fall short of it. 

During the Middle Ages both the West and the Islam 
world were vaguely aware of a distinction based on classes 
value, no longer depending on the skill of the worker; but^ 
was formulated and theorized only by the humanists, ’ with 
clear-cut distinction between the cognitive, or inventive. activiJ 
which was placed on a level with the sciences (“artes libcrales’n 
and the “mechanical" one, which consisted in repeating tradi- 
tional techniques. This distinction corresponds to the modeni 
division between rngjor arts (architecture, painting, and sculp, 
ture) and minor, or applied, arts (handicrafts and industry) 
i.e., between arts that elaborate an original esthetic experience 
and arts that confine themselves to producing material objects 
depending more or less directly on the former. But even this 
division is challenged, in theory, by the latest esthetic doctruift, 
and concretely by the developments of contemporary an. 

The concept that imitation was the beginning of art created 
a serious difficulty regarding architecture, since this requires 
a “science" superior to that needed for any other art, yet pro. 
duces material objects of practical use and cannot be reduced 
to the level of imitation (although some have tried to sec an 
imitadon of nature in iu formal systems and elements). 

Vitruvius (q.v.), who draws from Greek sources, shows how 
ancient is the need to formulate a special theory of art for ar- 
chitecture — one distinct from the imitation theory, yet able 
to define the value of form according to a criterion not limited 
to the fulfillment of practical needs. The very fact that Vitruvius 
sets “scaenographia" as the terminal phase of the “dispositio;' 
or plan (“frontis et laterum abscedentium adumbrstio, ad 
circinique centrum omnium linearum rcaponaus," I, 2) shows 
that the form of a building should be conceived as integrated 
in a definite apsce, pervaded by light, and surrounded by the 
atmosphere. It should therefore be judged with regard to the 
meaning or value of its visible form, like a painting or a statue 

The aame considerations apply to eurhythmy and symme- 
try: although these can be judged in relation to the visual pleas* 
urc they produce, their real value depends on the degree to 
which they conform to the laws, or proportions, 'vf nature or 
of the human body (Vitruvius, loc. cit.). 

In the Indian and Far Eastern cultures, and in Western 
culture during the Middle Ages, architectural form was thought 
of as representing — if not imitating — universal concepts 
or values, expressed by symbols and allegories. The Renais- 
sance, on the contrary, maintained that architectural form rep- 
resents a space which is objectively certain and built according 
to mathematical laws. Architecture is, then, the representation, 
not of the external aspects, but of the inner and constant struc- 
tures of the world of reality. 

On this baais the 18th and 19th centuries were to formulate 
a particular esthetics of architecture as distinct from the other 
arts and superior to them, owing to its essentially speculative 
nature. Even the modem theory, that architecture should aim 
purely at fulfilling practical functions, is not at variance with 
the unchanging thesis of its representative nature. Rather, 
such functions are seen as a realization of the actual an 
authentic spiritual values of modem society that set the dimen- 
sions of human life. 

If architecture does not form a separate class in the history 
of artistic cultures but is distinguished and set above the 0 er 
arts, then the whole realm of the arts must be claasified y 
value; and obviously the value is always in relation to the c ec^ 
tiveness of the representation. Such a value cannot be 
to the work of art as long as things are only signes ^ 
they were in the Middle Ages (E. de Bruync, Etudes d'Estm Hr 
Mddidvale, Bruges, 1946, I, p. 369); but it becomes 
when man begins to attribute a concrete existence and a 
cisc meaning to natural things. Thus at the beginm^ ° 

1 6th century, critics discussed whether first place 
given to sculpture (q.v.), which achieves figure relief 
or to painting (q.v.), which, although limited to * full 

by modulating colors can represent not only relief 
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^tv with a greater depth and mobility, by this means re- 
ding natural likcneaaca in their changing nature as well aa 
L movementa of the human body and, through these, the soul. 

Michelangelo held that sculpture should take precedence, 
irguing that sculpture is done by “removing,** whereaa painting 
9 done by “adding.** Although this argument is based on 
Inaiysis of the technical process, actually it is the ideal rather 
than the manual process which Michelangelo considered, since 
the ‘‘remrving** or destruction of matter is the means of lib- 
erating its opposite, the idea. . . « 

Conversely, yet for the same reason, m the Far East, paint- 
with its rarefied substance and its sole purpose of evoking 
m image, is placed above sculpture, which is considered a 
handicraft because it acts directly and almost violently on matter. 

From the xyth century onward, and not only in the West, 
painting is generally considered the art which most efiFectively 
fulfills the purpose of representation and is therefore best suited 
to exploring both the external reality and the conditions under 
which it is ascertained and represented. Thus it can interpret 
not only visual perceptions and sensations but also the mind 
of the artist, who with his passions and interest can eventually 
alter the sensory data. 

Within the now-established class of the miu^x’> or represen- 
tative, arts (painting, sculpture, and architecture), further dis- 
tinctions are formulated according to the kinds of representa- 
tion: thus, for example, architecture may be classified as re- 
ligious, civil, and military: sculpture as sacred, portrait, orna- 
mental; painting as hiatorical-religious, portrait, decorative, 
landscape, genre, etc. Each of these categories is then further 
div'ided into species and subspecies. In landscape there are 
the ‘‘heroic,*’ views of ruins, perspectives, fantasies, etc. In 
figure paintmg we have the nude, single or group portraits, 
allegorical compositions, etc. In still life there are flowers, 
musical instruments, tables of food, etc. 

Such distinctions, when they are not merely the result of 
tt specialised craftsmanship, evidently derive fnim a conception 
of tnemes (q.v.) that implies a multiplicity of rudimentary but 
identifiable philosophies of art (q.v.). These aim at classifying 
till emotional reactions of both the artist and the onlooker 
before a reality which can no longer be apprehended in its 
entirety but only in its particular aspects. 

Modem esthetic thought, holding any classification of ar- 
tistic phenomena to be purely empirical, confines itself to study- 
ing the successive categorical divisions under the historic^ 
aspect; that is to say, it considers such divisions as an endeavor 
to clarify the esthetic experience and the artistic activity related 
to It. On the other hiuid, art history (see historiography) 
employs in its research historical divisions and classifications 
founded on chronology and on the geographic distribution of 
art centers and their interrelationa. 

Cato’s condemnation of art, in defense of the austerity of 
Roman custorns and traditions, implies a historical judgment: 
art IS something foreign, pertaining to another culture, the 
/reck. In different terms this argument appears once more 
wi the Middle Ages, when Gregory the Great opposes to the 
jreek” thesis of the iconoclasts the **Latin** thesis that the 
wtoricar’ representation of events from the New Testament 
the lives of the saints is not sacred but serves an educa- 
^onal purpose. The same antithesis of “Greek** and “Utin** 
appears in the late 14th and early isth centuries and is then 
antithesis of “ancient** and “modern**; the 
oyzantine icon is Greek, or ancient, whereas the art be- 
ning with Nicola Pisano and Giotto is Latin, or modern, 
classic art is taken aa an ideal, the word “ancient** 
Piisitive meaning, and “modem** — which by then 
trast \ in ita turn aa “German,** in con- 

A .^*'»ditional Latin art — acquires a negative one. 
acter nf tb* combined historical and inventive char- 

and ^^cusing attention on the great creative personalities 

sphere of influence, sets a value on the phases of 
the relations of cultural currents; the “school** 
for criterion for classification. This word, used 

Michele Savonarola {LibeUus de magnificis 
is regiae civitatis PaUmi^ 1440, in L. A. Muratori, 


itaUcarum tcnptore$, XXIV, p. ii37ff.)to indiaite Giotto'i 
followers in Padua, and only rarely us^ by Vasari, is freely 
applied by A, F^libien (Entr^tfens sur Us vies et Us ouvrages 
des plus exceUents Peintres, aneiens et modemes^ Paris, z 666-88) 
in the first historical study of the art of the i6th and 17th cen- 
turies. In all the works of the 18th-century art historians we 
find increasingly subtle distinctions between national, regional, 
and local schools; as in d'Argenville (Abr 4 gi de Us vie des plus 
fameux pnntres, Paris, 1745-5*) and, with regard to the Italian 
schools, in Lanzi (Storia pittorira deW Italia, Bansano, 1795-96). 

An attempt to divide the whole of Western art, both an- 
cient and modern, mto main periods was made by Winckel- 
mann (GeschichU! dev Kunst des Alter turns, Dresden, 1763). 
However, Winckclmann’s criterion was ideological rather than 
historical, and he substituted for tiie idea of “school," indic^ating 
an actual transmittal of experience from master to pupil, the 
concept of “style.*’ by whidi he meant each of the great cultural 
cycles following one another witli a constant rhythm of urigin- 
progrras-peak-change-decadence. 

With Hegel ( t' arUstmgen liber die Aesthetik, Werke, X, Berlin, 
JR.15-3^) problem of dividing art into definite periods 
shifted from the plane of historv lo tliat of general esthetics, and 
he conceived the three in^jor arts as the typical expressions of the 
three main stages or degrees of art: the “symbolic ‘ (architecture), 
the “classicar* (sculpture), and the “romantic’* (painting). 

In the 19th century, art historians adopted various criteria 
of classification. While the connoisseurs and research workers, 
from Morelli and Cavalcaselle to Berenson and Adolfo Venturi, 
proceeded to refine the historical concept of the “school** to 
the point of subtly distinguishing between the master’s own 
hand and his workshop, critics of a positivist bent, refusing 
a prion any distinction in principle between spiritual and manual 
aspects, reconsidered once again all the vast material available 
in the field of decorative and applied art. They classified ac- 
cording tt> formal characteristics and thus arrived at a division 
into “styles,*’ a system now almost completely rejected. On 
the other hand, because a desire for minute analysis and for 
the catalogue raisontuf was accompanied by need for a broader 
view of the history of art, attuned to the history of civiliza- 
tion, we find in this period attempts to classify on a vast scale. 
Phenomena not strictly bound together historically are linked 
to one another as common expressions of the ideals of an epoch; 
hence the use of such descriptive terms as “archaic,” “clas- 
sical,” “Romane'*que,” “Gothic,” “Renaissance,” “mannerist,” 
“baroque,” “neoclassical,” “romantic,” etc. Such divisions 
— and all the varif>u8 forms of art expression embraced by 
them — were then further broken down into narrower clas- 
sifications, and in each division an attempt was made to define 
an initial phase (early medieval, early Renaissance), a phase of 
fiill maturity, and a late phase (late antique, late Gothic). 

The critics whose criterion was “pure visibility,** on the 
other hand, attempted to classify according to certain visual 
constants, each of which may prevail in a given period only 
to disappear in the next (for example, line, mass, surface, open 
or closed form; pictorial or plastic value; static or dynamic 
quality). Their work furnished useful instruments of interpreta- 
tion but did not supply a true criterion for classifying artistic 
phenomena, first because each constant can be defined only 
in terms of its dialectical antithesis, and second because each 
visual category may include works of the most vaned periods, 
cultures, and techniques. 

Contemporary art, in the majority of cases, contains in it- 
self the prerequisites for a provisional classification of its phe- 
nomena. The expressed intentions of artists united into groups 
with explicitly formulated programs and openly declared ten- 
dencies furnish a preliminary criterion for classification; hence- 
the schools described by such names as “cubism,** “expres- 
sionism,” “surrealism,** and others. 

Materials and techniques. Granted that art, like all other 
human activities, is an attempt to come to terms with reality, 
it follows that the first aspect of this reality with whi^ the 
artist is confronted is the material on whi<^ he is going to 
work. Of course, there are works of art of which it is said 
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that they enhance the value of the material employed, and 
there are othen which so transcend that value that the material 
becomes a mere vehicle for art. Obviously this distinction is 
not a critical criterion, although it may serve on occasion to 
eacplain the intentions and the techniques of artists of particular 
cultures as compared to others. There are no materials which 
can be said to be more suited than others to the attaiiunent 
of artistic aims, just as there are none which are a priori un* 
suitable. The vdue of each material lies only in the fact that 
it is selected; and if some are selected more frequently than 
others, this is owing not so much to their intrinsic qualities 
as to the continuation of traditional techniques. Furthermore, 
since the choice of the material is the first step in the artistic 
process and implies a definite idea of the desired formal result, 
it is clear that the problem of the material cannot be separated 
from the problem of technique. And the fact that a particular 
form can subsequently be transferred from its original material 
to another (though often with inferior results) merely proves 
that the form itself has a universal value over and above the 
particular value of the material used. 

Since artistic activity occurs within the social world and 
its productive cycles, the material for a work of art is not 
necessarily in its original or natural state; actually, being the 
result of a choice, it is seldom so. And not only does the artist 
use preselected materials, which often have b<^n subjected to 
preliminary treatment to adapt them to the esthetic purpose 
(see techniques), but also he makes use of artificial materials 
(glass, enamel, cement, etc.), industrial products, or natural 
objects such as pearls, precious stones, shells, or bird feathers 
(see fbatherwork); or, in the case of landscape gardening, 
trees, rocks, and brooks (see landscape architecture). Even 
other works of art, such as antique gems or miniatures, can 
be employed as materials (see gold- and silvbrwork). • 

It should be clear, then, that (i) at the origin of all artistic 
efforts there is an act of choice applied to a quantity of material, 
more or less rough or refined — a choice influenced by practical 
considerations such as greater resistance, durability, accessibility, 
and cost, and sometimes by the special characteristics of certain 
materials that aie considered noble and precious in themselves, 
such as silk and jade in China; (2) the artistic effort aims at 
enhancing the value of the material, or, in extreme cases, at 
creating a value from nothing; (3) since man is at the highest 
level in the hierarchy of creation, the development and transfor- 
mation of material by human activity appears as the continua- 
tion of the creative process, or, within the limitations of human 
weakness, a reiteration of the divine gesture of creation. 

Often the work of the artist imparts the value of a precious 
material, even at times by imitating a more valuable material 
(for instance, when ceramics take the place of and to an 
extent resemble gold and silver, as in the Islamic world, where 
this is done in conformity with religious prescriptions). In 
fact, in modem times painting has been considered highly 
productive of wealth because it attains the highest prices with 
a minimum of material cost, its entire value arising from the 
work of the artist and not from the material used (John Richard- 
son, The CommsteuTt London, 1719). 

Granted that the material is inseparable from the tech- 
nique, it is also necessary to point out the unitary character of 
the technique itself, for it is impossible to distinguish a tech- 
nical or manual phase fiorn a final stylistic one, which alone 
would give the object its artistic value. Clearly, all the various 
phases of the production (even, in painting, the choice and 
preparation of the foundation) postulate a prefiguration of the 
final result, at first generic but becoming ever more distinct 
and concrete. Even the preparatory activities (for example, 
the preliminary pointing of marble), which are often entrusted 
to assistants, are subsequent to the conception of the work in 
the mind of the artist. Each work of art has, therefore, an 
absolute value as a finished object, not only as material subjected 
to craftsmanship, but also in relation to the facts or objects of 
reality that it may represent or interpret. This integral validity 
of a work of art has long been recognized in architecture, where 
formal and structural processes are obviously inseparable, and 
is now admitted for all fomis of art. This tendency is confirmed 


by the modem oonc^tion of restoration (q.v,), which aiim 
preserving and reconstituting the material inte^ty of the 
as well as the image. 

The technical procedure can be displayed to a point of vir. 
tuoiity or diaguis^ in order to give an illuaion of aponttneitv* 
The former occura more often in die woric cf craftsmen, wh^ 
execution is the paramount factor, while the aecond pfeviiii 
in works dominate by the creative impulse (hence the fiequent 
auperiority of sketches and preliminary mod^ over the finiihed 
work). The apparent spontaneity and immediacy, which imply 
a mature experience, are generally considered to be a product 
of superior skill and, indeed, of a more exacting and itfined 
virtuosity (**ars est celare artem'*). This is fiuther evidence 
that the aitiatic process, although it can always be reduced to 
a matter of technique, is never something merely leamsd and 
repeated mechanically but is rather a transcending of a par- 
ticular procedure in a way that commits the whole penonality 
of the artist, not just his intellectual and executive fscultiu. 
Further, the artistic process can become spiritualised only in 
so far as it departs from a mere elaboration of msterisl to be. 
come a mental activity which governs manual opersttoni — in 
other words, when it is conceived as design^ or as s process or 
method of ideation. 

The thesis that artistic activity is inspired or spiritusl, that it 
is the result of a quickened inner rhythm, or **furOT," originited 
in the Platonism of Ficino; it was then formulated by Leonsrdo 
in his writings and was later taken up and restated by Lomazzo; 
“The painter should take brush in hand only when he feels 
excited by a natural passion'* (Trattato delVArte deUt Pittuia, 
Milano, Z584, VI, chap. LXV; Rome, 1844, II, pp. 464-^5). 
This theme was to be expanded later by Boschini, but only 
in reference to vehemence in the creation of painting; by the 
French theorists, who supported Rubens against the clsaaicism 
of Poussin; by the Engli^ theorists of the "picturesque”; and 
finally, by the French 19th-century critics. Thus the artutic 
process is not dependent on an a priori ideation, nor does the 
praxia (which for Caravaggio took precedence over doctrine) 
depend on a preformulated "theory”; ideation is replaced by 
inspiration, which arises during the fervor of activity and 
directs and conditiona it at every moment. 

Today, on the contrary, both critics and artists tend to 
intellectualize the praxis and synthesize ideation and execution 
into an operative method, or a kind of continuous ideation, 
which covers all the stages of execution and solves all the 
problems presented by it (see design; industrial design). 

Ornamentation. 7 'he relationship of art to reality is generally 
seen as a question of the representation of objects and aspects 
of nature; analogical imitation is, however, but one particular 
aspect of the general problem of art, even though it is of con- 
siderable importance. Equally significant, and perhaps his- 
torically of earlier date than analogical representation, is the 
use of ornament to improve and embellish the object. 

Where the object is the human body, its appearance i-s 
altered by painted markings or tattooing, mutilations or volun- 
tary deformations, hair styles, clothing, or jewelry (sec costume). 
It is clear, however, that this "improvement" is always aim^ 
at making the human body, at least in appearance, more suite 
to a particular function; aa with the nuiaks and terrifying 
paint used by the warriors of some primitive peoples to ins 1 
fear into their enemies, or the armor found in more advance 
civilizations (sec arms and armor). Both these devices tmns 
form the human figure and make it better equipped 
Sometimes such markings merely emphasize certain 
features, by distorting them, as if superimposing on , j 
dividual an idealized image of himself or of a more powc 
person (see masks); but they often have a ^ J 

and their function is essentially that of imparting a w'* 
power or dedication to the wearer, rather than 
emotional reaction in the onlooker. Heraldic and 
symbols and badges may have a similar meaning of 
and authority, or they may be merely a means of 
tion for members of the same family, religious sect, na 
army, or the like (see emblems and insignia). 
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In the same way the pratence of symbolic motifs on objects 
thtfwise identical with or similar to those in everyday use 
" dicatss that these are designed for the symbolic tranafiguntion 
* f gome routine activity (for instancet drinking and eating trana- 
f imed into saoificiai rites; dress converted into an emblem 
of public office or a sacred robe). In this sense many figurative 
mow of ornamentation can be explained in terms of ceremonial 
^ritual requirements (see lituroical OBjacra). It is, then, 
to understand how, by the constant repetition of oeremonial 
acts in the fianily or the community, these motifs often outlive 
their specific symbolic meaning, thus becoming part of an ever 
wider repertory of ornamental subjects. 

It fiequently happens also that forms oriipMUy created for 
purely functional reasons outlast their primitive purpose and 
Mnist as pure ornamentation, although they are still valid 
reminders of the function that dictated their shape. We have 
an example of this process in the fluting of marble columns in 
Greek temples; in ^e original wooden buildings, such grooves 
had served as gutters. 

The same is true when the ornamental motifs assume a 
naturalistic character, that it, when they are composed of human 
figures, mythological or narrative acenes, landacapes, or animals 
or plants (see ZOOMOBPHIC AND PUtNT kbprbsbntatxons). Such 
repreaentationa may have been, at least in their origin, more 
or less directly connected with the purpose of the object; or 
by distracting the attention from the object’s specific or me- 
chanical function, and relating it to something different and 
apart, they gave it a more general meaning and a closer con- 
nection with living reality. Omamentatiem (q.v.), whether 
achieved by the use of figural elements, of abstract patterns, 
or of simple polishing, scraping, or coloring operations, frees 
the object from a condition of inertia and gives it a semblance 
ot life. Even when reduced to simple rectilinear, interwoven, 
or undulating lines, either continuous or repeated at intervals, 
with or without an originally symbolic meaning, ornamentation 
is always aimed at modifying the size, material, or shape of 
the original object, tnmscending its mere functional purpose, 
and establishing an interaction between the object and its sur- 
roundings. 

This explains the ornamental use of patterns derived from 
the original, and often outdated, technique used in making an 
object — as, for instance, the reproduction in pottery of basket 
weaves (see baskktry) — as well as the frequent association of 
different materials, for example, in inlay (q.v.) and metalwork 
(q.v.), or the combination of disparate media which serve to 
dehne the object and even stress its artificiality (sec media, 
composite). 

The purely spatial significance of ornamentation is demon- 
strated by the fact that representational motifs, whenever they 
are used as ornament, are subject to a process of schematiza- 
tion or reduction, commonly called “stylization”: a process 
which on occasion leads to the production of abstract or purely 
|h>ihniic forms such as the arabesque. Stylization indicates a 
loss of interest in the original content of the image, its reduc- 
tion to mere evocation or to simple iconographic tradition, but 
at tile same time it shows the tendency of the representative 
orm to assume the shape of the object and to identify itself 
this shape even while modifying it. The object also tends 
0 accommodate itself to receive and appropriate the shape of 
ornament. This integration of shapes is the beginning of the 
Pjogressivt transformation of the object; in fact there arc types 
°*'''®^ontation that consist not in definite motifs or figures, 
purely m the accurate plastic modulation of the object and 
e studied ^eatment of its surface (color, brilliance, opacity, 
Th^ roughness). 

It , ^f^^Procity between the object and its ornament makes 
ih ‘Hipossible to consider form and ornament separately al- 
^ ^^8 1 thi.s IS often attempted, with the inference that the first 
structural element and the second an addition or even a 
cate' voluptuary element, to be relegated to the 

minor arts. The identity of object and ornament 
^I'rious in architecture (q.v.), where it is recog- 
also f ^ *^olhing should serve to adorn that does not serve 
® construct (cf. C. Lodoli; F. Milizia), but that ornament 


^ <rf itMlf t vHial and anotknal function (cf. KnuwiO. 
This has only recently been admitted for other artistic activities, 
partly bmim of the distinction dnwn between ‘’pure** and 
decorative** art. Thus, up to the 19th century, many critics 
(pra^cally denying that ornamentation could be the subject 
of historical research), catalogued ornament by “styles’* which 
only vaguely corresponded tp the historical phases of art. It 
^ toward the end of the 19th century that A. lUegl 
{Stiff ragen, Berli^ 1893) attempted a critical ittudy of ornamen- 
tation, though his study dealt with a limited hiatorical period. 
He MW in the elaboration and transmittal of ornamental motifa 
and in the ^ce value of thrir rhydims a proof of the collective 
ethos or of that KumtuiolUn which makes ornamentation the 
plastic expression of a Volksptychologie independent of the art 
of the great masters and often in contrast to it. 

Art as represmtatioH qf visible reality. The general problem 
of f^^irative art is constandy related to die problem of viaion* 
In its original senae of form is something seen (cf. C. 
piano, Fomus ed Venice, 195a, pp. H-iS). apd there 

is no work of figurative art that docs not arouse visual sensa- 
tions. Thus figurative an depends 10 a large extent on visual 
experience. In this sense the whole range of figural phenomena 
can be classified as follows: (i) forms which depend directly 
on visual experience and which aim at representing the visible 
world in what are considered its fundamental values; (2) forms 
that strive to represent nonvisible things by means of analogy, 
deduction, or the transcending of the visible; (3) forms rep- 
resenting nonvisible things in order to contradict visual ex 
perience (cf. R. Huyghe, Dialogue avec le visible, Paris, 1955). 

The relationship of art with the visible world acquired a 
new significance when Aristotle defined the concept of imita- 
tion, or more precisely when that concept was interpreted and 
applied to Hellenistic art; it is especially significant in clas- 
sic art (q.v.). Mimesis (q.v.), even taken in its widest sense, 
is a limitation to the creative faculty — the limitation which 
can be seen in Hellenistic as compart with classic or archaic 
sculpture. This limitation arises from the recognition of a 
value in reality or from the assumption that beauty exists in 
nature. If nature is already a representation of reality and 
therefore belongs to the world of forms, then the problem of 
artistic imitation implies at least a problem of vision, requiring 
an objective knowledge of die laws of vision (see optical con- 
cepts). It should be noted, however, that although by the 
6th century b.c., Greek architecture, with its “optical correc- 
tions,” showed a clt^ar knowledge of the laws of vision, it was 
vision subject to the work of art; that is, the correction was 
intended to preserve the unity and integrity of a given form 
and to prevent its being distorted by distance or by the effects 
of light and atmosphere. 

In Hellenistic and Homan art, on the other hand, the work 
of art, whether sculpture or building, is thought of as being 
part of natural space and subject to the ordinary laws of viaion; 
this explains why figurative art was assigned the task, among 
others, of reproduemg objectively the physical aspects of reality 
by creating either a suggestive pretense of truth (see POR- 
traiturk; still life) or illusory effects of depth and relief. 

Lessing based his theory cjf the figurative arts as the arts 
of space on the principle of their necessary relation to vision; 
and the same principle underlies the search for a specific 
space theory of form, a search later carried further by Wdlfflin 
and the critics of “pure visibility.” The discussion, which has 
been at its liveliest in recent decades, is centered above all 
on new discoveries in the fields of optics and perspective as 
related to representation (sec optical concepts; perspective), 
and particularly on the legitimacy of using representation in an 
as material for a liistory of the knowledge of the laws of viaion. 
It should be remembered, in this respect, that the systematic 
formulation of the laws of perspective is a fmdamental innova- 
tion as compared with the medieval treatises on opdes, not 
only because it has added fresh knowledge to the subject, but 
because viaion is now considered to be a mental reconstruc- 
tion of reality rather than mere sensory apprehension (G. Nicco 
Fasola, Intr^zione a “Z)e Frospectiva Pingendi** di Piero della 
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Francesca^ Florence, 1942, p. 18); and this formulation agrees 
with Alberti's statement that the painter must confine his work 
to that which can be seen (L. B. Alberti, Ttattato deUa Pittura, 
ed. Mall^, Florence, 1950, p. 35). 

However, not only does this statement contradict Cennini's 
of about the same time (referring to earlier work), but all me- 
dieval esthetic theories exclude such a relationship between 
art and vision. Indeed, if it were generally accepted, one should 
distinguish theoretically between works of art which are the 
result of mimesis on the one hand and, on the other, applied 
or decorative art, which is obviously free from this connection 
with reality. Such a distinction has been dismissed. 

Thus, even granted that the ancients knew more about 
vision than was generally thought (D. Gioseffi, Perspectiva Ar^ 
tificialiSf Trieste, 1957), it still appears evident that their knowl- 
edge was not systematically employed to fix rules for the for- 
mal construction of art. Very often, and in different times and 
civilizations, artists used patterns of frontal, lateral, successive, 
or continuous composition, dictated by ceremonial, ritual, dec- 
orative, or narrative motives, and these did not conform to 
the contemporary knowledge of the laws of vision. 

This is not the place to discuss whether \nsion is objective 
and unchangeable, or subjective and apt to change in the course 
of history. Nevertheless, it is necessary to point out that, 
whatever the theories elaborated about space in any given cul- 
ture, they never completely coincide with the conception of 
space or of the dimension of reality which that same culture 
has developed through its experience — an experience far wider 
than that which is reflected in scholarly writings. 

The problem arises, therefore, and has been amply dealt 
with by P. Francaatel {Peinture et SocUtd, Lyon, 1951), of 
deciding to what extent any definition of space is conventional; 
that is, not only how important certain spatial "conventions" 
may have been with regard to representation (for mmple, in 
the theater, in fiction, or even in everyday uses), but what 
influence such conventions have constantly exercised on the 
idea of space held by the various civilizations of history. Modem 
architectural critics attach great importance to this influence, 
as they are ever more loath to consider the value of a building 
from an external point of view, as a problem of distance and 
perspective, and far more inclined to prize the inner space — 
that is, the space "in which" and not "before which" the ob- 
server is placed (sec architbcture). Thus all figural manifesta- 
tions acquire again a documentary value, not in the sense that 
they confirm scientific theories of space, but rather as positive 
contributions to subsequent conceptions of space. 

Not even with the formulation of the concept of perspective 
as the basis for the true perception and representation of reality 
was a strict equation established between theory of space and 
artistic form. It is well known that the Renaissance was not 
just an Italian phenomenon, and that Flemish painting with 
the Van Eycks (q.v.) and French painting with Fouquet (q.v.) 
aspired to a vision as clear and structural as that, for instance, 
of Piero della Francesca; but unlike him, they employed and 
experimented with light and its effects and reflections on colored 
bodies, rather than on line and plane, as the principle and 
substance of space. Even in Florence Fra Angelico (q.v.) 
developed his explicit "naturalism" in the same direction, mov- 
ing from scholastic premises, and Donatello (q.v.) considered 
perspective as a way of distributing and organizing figures in 
his "story" rather than as a means of spatial representation. 

On the other hand, that unitary representation of apace was 
nothing but the beginning of a vaster plan; a plan for the for- 
mal expression of a conception of the world which would be uni- 
versal in its design but discernible only by experiencing what 
is visible in nature. Thus the vision of Raphael (q.v.) was a 
highly dogmatic conception, in all the fullness and plasticity 
of its revelation; the vision of Leonardo (q.v.) was analytic 
and straining toward a mysterious fulfillment of a cosmic evolu- 
tion; the vision of Michelangelo (q.v.) was tragic in its desperate 
effort to liberate the spirit from matter; and the vision of Titian 
(q.v.) was dramatic in its awareness of a simultaneous and 
impetuous flow of nature and history. The artistic form, inas- 
much as it is deduced from the experience of the visible, but 


through a design abstracted from the limitations of leality and 
established as a form a priori, becomes in this way a sort of 
Urform or principium individuatiams, almost a key to open the 
door of reality and a means of r^ucing multiple forms to 
unity. Hence the counterpoise or dialectical relationship ut 
those formal principles such as design and color, modeling and 
tone, line and mass; or of Roman and Venetian art; or, widen- 
ing the historical horizon, of such cultures as the Italian and 
the Flemish or Gemuui, or even, much later, of East and West 
And from the antithesis arises the attempt to combine or 
tegrate the contrasting elements into an ever more comprehen- 
sive and universal vision of the whole. 

It was this idea of artistic representation as a conception 
of the world embracing earth and sky, nature and history, 
which, outside Italy, gave rise, in conjunction with the religiouii 
crisis, to equally unshakable agreement and opposition: is with 
DUrer (q.v.), who realized the conflict between perspective "aU 
symbolisi^e Form" (Panofsky) and the existence and appeal 
of things in themselves; as with Cranach (q.v.), an ardent fol- 
lower of Luther who conceived history, nature, and myth a$ 
part of the attractive but fearful world of sin; as with GrUtw- 
wald (q.v.), who under the impulse of a desperate religious 
feeling distorted raw reality; as with Bruegel (q.v.), who con- 
trasted heroic ideals with everyday reality, philosophy with thr 
ancient wisdom of the people, tragedy with conuKly; as with 
El Greco (q.v.), who sought an ascetic exaltation, almost an 
irrational image, beyond classical naturalism. 

In other words, the idea of art as a conception of the world 
or a revelation of truth gives rise to an exaltation both of thi 
object — the world — and of the subject — the human soul 
which looks at that world through the lens of its own pas- 
sions and aspirations. Thus, by the z6th century, two con- 
trasting positions came into being: a serene contemplation as 
against an agitated struggle with reality; ludd knowledge as 
against an ardent furor or engaged praxis. It is the same an- 
tithesis that was later to oppose classicism and rornsnucisni 
(qq.v.), impressionism (q.v.) and expressioniam (q.v.). There- 
fore the development of these tninendous concepts concerns 
not only Italian culture, which was largely responsible for their 
origin, but all European art culture: witness the rise of move- 
ments such as mannerism (q.v.), which accepts the objective 
content of form but insists on working out every conceivable 
problem propounded by it and is more concerned with the 
tool tlian with the object or content of esthetic knowledge; or, 
in Flanders and Germany, the Romanists (see xomanism), who 
reduce the universal classicism of the Renaissance to a mere 
question of school. 

When the classic ideal of form as something univeraal, or 
endowed with a complete power of representation, was taken 
up and reaffirmed in the baroque period (see baroqub art), 
and this time with the direct support of Aristotle's Poetia and 
Rhetoric and of Cicero’s interpretations of these, an irreparable 
split had occurred in that idea of the universal value of rep- 
resentation. Thus two distinct ideas came into being: the 
first that of a particular and incontrovertible "truth"; the acc- 
ond, of something above and beyond that "truth" — R 
similitude attainable only by the imagination working from a 
sure knowledge of truth and by analogy with it. 

A typical example of imaginative art is provided by liiatorica 
painting (see historical subjects), for the astist's conception 
of the possible has its roots in the actual event; but this ^*®**^‘^ 
and imaginative painting (to which other forms of art 
likened, as closely related to it as the architecture of 
or Pietro da Cortona) cannot be clearly defined 
comparing it with its opposite, genre painting (sec obnre). 
latter, in fact, provides the factual element on which the mwg 
native process can build. . r nre 

Art historians, notably Bellori, attributed the j-^ted 

painting to Caravaggio (q.v.), not because the artist 
himself particularly to tlds kind of painting, but rather be 
he contradicted the principles of historical painting. I 
itself explains why genre painting has contributed less o 
analysis and development of the idea of form as a 
of nature and space than it has to the revaluation and a 
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f things per ic, whether inanimate objects (see still life) 
® ^ture itself (see lanoscape in art). And the search for their 
r meaning and value has given rise, in fact, to the formula- 
tion of special philosophies of art (see philosophies of art). 

Space in its turn is no longer a reality but a possibility, 
fhe d^ension of imagination. Thus in architecture, as in 
painting and sculpture, perspective is no longer a means of 
representing space but of inventing it; and all that happens 
in apace, within the dimensions of possibility, is transformed, 
through allegory, from a particular object or person into a 
universal concept (see SYMBOLISM and allegory). This trans- 
tcrence of direct experience to a much wider horizon is not 
without effect on the very vision of reality: the hypothesis 
engenders the need to verify it, and then the artist realizes 
that the series of hypotheses has incressed the possibilities of 
experience. The arc^itectursl space of Bernini, and that of 
Borromini and Guarini (though not otherwise alike), are not 
the result of an objective analysis of reality; even if the con- 
cept of space has been interpreted in different forms, the bound- 
dries of the traditional representation of space have been 
breached and a new path has been opened to new observations, 
discoveries, and inventions in the held of spatial problems. 
Thus die experimentation with light by Caravaggio and Rem- 
brandt (qq v.), the use of color by Rubens (q.v.), or the tonality 
of VclAzquez (q.v.) did not spring from an objective analysis 
of the incidence, reflection, or absorption of light, yet they 
obviously gave rise to new techniques or experiences and laid 
die groundwork for that interpretation of redity through light 
and color which was later to develop into impressionism and 
indeed beyond it. 

The very ides of an immediate realism (q.v.), implicit in 
Caravaggio’s position and developed, with special emphasis on 
the human content, by the romantics, by Daumier and Courbet 
(qq.v.), marks the end of the great classical naturalitm; and it 
helps us to understand the impressionists’ representation of 
space as something free from all conventional perspective. In 
fact, the impressionist painters, in their shaping of a new con- 
ception of space based entirely on sensation, intended merely 
to emphasize the value of sensation in the fme and unprejudiced 
coiicepiion of the world proper to modem man. Furthermore, 
It is from these premises that contemporary art, with cubism 
(q.v.), lias set itself new problems of vision, which introduce 
the idea of time into that of space — meaning by dme, the 
time of experience. 

Both contemporary architecture and certain schools of non- 
objectivc art (q.v.) have based their spatial research on these 
problems; the latter, however, although accepting form as the 
fimil result of visual experience, consider that result as a prem- 
ise and a condition of further experience. Thus art becomes 
the means of an esthetic, and a specifically visual, education, 
to wliich recent psychological trends attribute a fundamental 
importance for the formation of human consciousness. 

Art as representation of nonvisible reality. Only a few exam- 
ples can be given here of the innumerable factors which arc 
dependent on visual experience but which help to deter- 
t^ine the visible form of a work of art. These obviously include 
practical considerations of all kinds, such as economic oppor- 
Jiiuties and requirements, which may specify that the size 
a building be proportioned to a given capacity or that its 
^'deur be emphasized to enhance the prestige of the civil 
which arc to be represented and honored by 
tcct considerations — and not only in archi- 

suggest the use of certain materials in place of 
rcasT- ^*^^**^ because they are cheaper or for the opposite 
«ntir^ T considerations may even condition the 

attain ^ T ** known, for instance, that the need to 
ihrs conditions for seeing and hearing in certain build- 

^ been a factor in determining the form, and 

artistic value, of those buildings (sec 
hy ^be shape of religious edifices is often dictated 

pubr^ ® plans for domestic 

'^ buildings are determined by functional requirements; 
the very layout of a city, when considered as a whole 
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(sec TOWN PLANNiNCj), corresponds to the development of that 
highly complex and interrelated activity, city life. 

An even more precise determination of form takes place 
whoever a spibolic significance is attached to it, as it is then 
subject to strict rules prescribed either by external factors such 
as religious belief (see buddhism; ^Confucianism; Hinduism; 
ISLAM; jainism; SHAMANISM: shintoi'^m; taoism; totemism), 
custom, tradition, or the whim of the patron, or by the artist’s 
own decision. Much has* been written aboLt the symbolism 
of architectural forms. It has been suggested that the vaulted 
roof, for instance, derives from the supposed shape of the sky; 
but this theory can be held only in reference to the origin of 
the vault, and then only remotely. There arc, however, certain 
forms which undoubtedly originated purely as symbols. For 
example, the Indian stupa, which was originally a repository 
for a relic, represented universe as the cosmic mountain, 
the symbol of the universe aa pervaded by the law of Buddha. 
Only at a later date waa the form of the stupa modified to con- 
form to practical requirements. A similar, if less direct, sym- 
bolism has beer recognized in the forms of the Romanesque 
and Gothic cathedrals and in ccrtwin baroque buildings, by 
various scholars (H Sedlmayer, Das crate mittelalteriiche Ar- 
chitektursystem, Kunstwusmscimftlkhe Forschungen, II, 1933); 
and the studies of L. Hautecccur {Mystique et Architecture, 
Pans, 1954) and M. E. Baldwiu-Smith {The Dome, A Study 
in the History of Ideas, Princeton, 1950) have demonstrated the 
survival of ancient ideological concepts in recurrent architec- 
tural types and forms. 

Sometimes tlic artistic image can even spring from the 
specific intention of avoiding representation, or of representing 
a subject nonphvsically, or, indeed, of concealing it by using 
signs which only the initiated can decipher. Tlfis is true of 
the symbols of the mystic religions, of various sects, and, in 
a different way, of certain cryptographic symbols found in the 
catacombs ^e.g., the monogram of Christ and the allusion to 
his name, in the image of the fish). In other cases, as in the 
Hebrew and Islamic religions and later in Protestant Christianity 
(ace REFORMATION AND COUNTER REFORMATION), the represen- 
tation of God by means of naturalistic analogies is expressly 
forbidden (see images and iconociasm), although symbols, 
signs, and letters of the alphabet can be used for this purpose, 
in Buddhism, although there is no explicit prohibition of natur- 
alistic representation, symbols of known significance are used 
because it is feb that it is impossible to express in human 
form the sum of the values contained in Buddha, who is both 
the human teacher and the supreme prince. 

The conviction, always widespread, that art takes form by 
means of definite technical processes, which, however, are en- 
riched by supernormal and imponderable factors, explains the 
constant relationship existing between art and the supersensory 
world. It also explains the task assigned to art of giving form 
to entities believed to exist beyond the horizon of experience 
and concepts recognized as being of common interest and 
validity. This wide range includes representations which give 
concrete expression to tribal religious beliefs and, in more 
highly developed civilizations, to the image of the divine (sec 
divinities) or the fabulous characters of myth (see myth and 
fable), to the forces of evil (see demonology), to the latent 
powers of nature and their secret links with human life and 
the world of instinct (sec magic; sexual and erotic elements), 
to the destiny of man after death (see eschatology), or to the 
physical universe and the influence of the surs on the fortunes 
of men (see ASTRONOMY and astrology). Even the ways of 
producing images expressing these metaphysical entities, whether 
dictated by rules and customs or evolved by the artist, vary 
from the purely conventional or ideographic sign (sec signs 
and conventional symbols) to the symbol understood as the 
syncretism of an abstract entity with a concrete object, or to 
allegorical transposition and personification, which is normally 
used for the metaphorical representation of abstract concepts, 
moral ideas, etc. (see symbolism and allegory). Such processes, 
although somewhat different from the mental process of the 
artist, should nevertheless be considered evidence of the tend- 
ency to reconstruct and in some way to control and discipline 
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the imaginative proceas; and in this aenae they have been the 
object of theories and of practical inatnictiona. 

In the realm of religious beliefs and the supernatural in 
general, art has a function also aa intermediary, for it lends 
itself to acts of devotion (see devotional objects) or simply 
of evocation or exorcism, and furnishes the appropriate instru- 
ments for the rite (see liturgical objectts). In accordance 
with various conceptions of the sacred and the feelings and 
attitudes which it induces in the human soul, art sometimes 
expresses the state of rapt contemplation and of almost mystical 
union with the divine, or the consternation evoked by the 
demonic and the unleashed forces of nature, sometimes assists 
the invocation of supernatural powers in sacred dances and 
ceremonies (see masks), and on occasion adapts itself to the 
needs of ritual. In religions which have grown out of a national 
past and aim at propagating a doctrine or at imparting moral 
teaching either directly or by means of examples, art replaces 
or complements the written word by giving visual illustration 
to the teaching of the priest or by representing, with an edifying 
purpose, episodes in the life of the Incarnate God and of the 
prophets and saints (see biblical subjects; buddhism; Christ- 
ianity; saints, iconography of); or with a more specifically 
moral aim, art represents human acts of a sublime or heroic 
character (see sublime, the). 

The secular function of art, even though it does not coin- 
cide with its religious function, develops along very similar 
lines, although with a more limited scope. Here too, in fact, 
we find public buildings which combine practical and represen- 
tative functions and which embody in their form the grandeur 
and nobility (whether actual or imagined) of the state or mu- 
nicipality or even the financial power of a business concern. 
There are buildings and monuments (q.v.) whose only purpose 
is that of celebrating civic ideals such as liberty and national 
independence, or a historic event, or national heroes, or those 
who died for tlieir country. 

The relationship of art to society has other aspects also, 
which, though less imposing, give rise to a wide variety of art 
forms. Parallel with religious symbolism, but conceptually on 
a lower plane, there develops a social symbolism (see emblems), 
which often obeys precise heraldic rules and tends to express 
certain social concepts and values by the use of images, signs, 
and colors. This symbolism is evidenced in military insignia, 
flags, and arms (see arms and armor), as well as in medals, 
coins (see coins and medals) and seals (q.v.), etc. In the 
same social sphere, art is also entrusted with the task of mediat- 
ing, recalling, suggesting, and persuading: from the ancient 
representational or emblematic signs intended above all to give 
information or warning, there is a gradual transition to the art 
of the advertisement (see publicity and advertlsing), conceived 
in such a way as to make a deep impression on the onlooker 
and to persuade him to vote for a particular party or person, 
to attend a particular play or film, to buy a particular product, 
etc. The artistic interest of this entire effort, usually ephemeral 
and with few pretensions to quality, consists above all in a 
search for simple and striking forms and lively colors designed to 
attract the attention of the passer-by and arouse in him a vivid 
visual response that will immediately, and almost unconsciously, 
register as a reminder. One of the most conspicuous aspects 
of modem commercial advertising, which occasionally attains 
a remarkable artistic level, is the fusion of graphic and figur- 
ative elements (sec GRAPHIC arts) whereby a word, a phrase, 
or a set of initials acquires the significance of a concrete image 
and the image assumes the vigor and clarity of the written word. 

Ever since Lessing, critics have tried to define clearly al- 
though within the realm of a comprehensive conception of art, 
the limits of visual art in its relationship to poetry, literature, 
and music. There can be no doubt that the visual arts, from 
their intercourse with those other arts, as well as with sciences 
and philosophical thought, have derived impulses and ideas 
which have greatly contributed to the enrichment and develop- 
ment of the fund of images and even of the ideational process. 

The most obvious aspect of this relationship is the parallel 
between a literary text and an illustration that endows a poetic 
image with a form in space and with almost physical reality. 


The urge to visualize, or to translate into terms of i^ace 
event which takes place in time is evident in the paintings 
reliefs of ancient Egypt, India, and the Far East, and it u 
plausible explanation for the custom of illustrating literary tern 
with illuminations (see miniatures and illui^hnation), bq,] 
later, after the invention of printing, with engravings (i^ 
graving). In certain artistic cultures, particularly in Genhanv 
during the 1 5th and 16th centuries, the profusion of book illustra. 
tion profoundly influenced pictorial and sculptural composition 
since it suggested a narrative continuity between figuiei and 
episodes and involved an effort at exact representation and 
distinctive facial characterization. Its importance is evidenced 
in the fact that even such leading artists as Schongauer and 
DUrer (q.v.) devoted themselves to the art of illustration. 

Another form of association and integration of the written 
word with the illustration is to be found in the engravings, 
originally only of devotional character (see devotional objbcts)| 
in which the image of a saint or a miraculous event is accom- 
panied by a prayer or invocation or a simple comment some- 
times written in popular verse. As the range of subjects was 
enlarged to include proverbs, maxims, etc., it developed into 
whst is known today as the "vignette" (which in 18th-century 
France was the word used to describe small marginal illustra- 
tions enclosed in a border of vines and tendrils): usually a 
small scene with flgures accompanied by a witty remark, neither 
of which can be understood or appreciated without the other. 
In the 19th century, particularly after the invention of lithog- 
raphy, the illustration with comment was widely employed 
by artists of renown, such as Gavami and Daumier (q.v.), for 
satirical caricatures (sec comic art and caricaturb) of the 
political and social scene. 

A more restricted form of association of the written word 
with illuatration can be seen, on the decorative level, in certiin 
attempts to enhance a written text, whether it be a book page, 
a poster, or the inscription on a monument, by balanced com- 
position and well-designed letters (see calligraphy and rpig- 
raphy). In the Islamic, Indian, and Far Eastern civilizations 
there is no precise borderline between calligraphy and pamtmg' 
the quality of the writing, as sign or arabesque, is part of the 
poetic or literary quality of the text. In the West, the design 
of the letters for epigraphy and printing is the subject of a 
specific formal study. This has always been stylistically linked 
to the development of taste in the visual arts, right up tlie 
most recent trends in the graphic arts (q.v.), whera the names 
of the great artists, calligraphers, and deaignm, such as 
ciano and DQrcr, are preserved in the names of the typograph- 
ical alphabets derived from their lettering. Often the letters 
of the alphabet, whether or not they make up words and 
phrases, have a definite decorative role in the composition of 
a work of ait. This is true especially in architecture but also, 
in the Islamic world, in fabrics and ceramics; and it is found 
in medieval ivories, enamels, goldsmith's work, and, obviously, 
medals and coins. 


The association of art and literature has undoubtedly pro- 
duced a far wider range than we have examined of works aris- 
ing from a common inspiration, although their vanepr elu cs 
classification; among the finest eicamples arc those Chinese an 
Japanese paintings which are poetry, both literally and ngiira- 
tively. In Western art the i^tionship is two-sided, resting 
on Horace’s formula, "ut pictura poesis," which became one 0 
the main tenets of the philosophy of art during the Rensiss®" 
and afterward, when the great cycles of art works, 
times also single works, were inspired by "outlines s P 
plied by humanists and men of letters and drawn from 
steal literature. Historical and mythological subjects 


very popular (see historical subjects; genre), as 


illustration, particularly on cassoni, of allegorical, 

ical, and erotic subjects, mostly dravvn from the ^ 

of I'ctrarch and Boccaccio's stories. Leonardo, however,^ 

aware of the possibility of a deeper relationship 

visioH sna 


not 


and literature, one derived trom a common vuh^y, „Qj(cn 
confined to illustration, when he defined painting as 
poetry." Botticelli not only illustrated subjects fro"® ^ ^ 

poetry, which had reached him mostly through the 
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P Ikiano and the hunuuiiata of Lx>renzo the Magniiioent’a cir- 
1^ but tried to build up an allegorical method which would 
equally for poetry and the figural arta, aa ia ahown by 

Calumny qf ApalUs. Michelangelo's poetry and his plastic 
ompositions are certainly related in style; Titian used to call 
u 0^*’ those of his printings which had an erotic-mythological 
clwfacter; Dosao Dossi was strongly influenced by the poetic 
vision of Ariosto; and Tintoretto (q.v.), and later the Caracci 
/ V.) and many of the 17th-century painters, were similarly 
influenced by Tasso's poetry. Bellori was fully conscious of 
the analogy (almost interchangeability) between the literary 
and the visual arts: his criticism ia based on very emotional 
and penetrating descriptions which tend to value a particular 
work of art according to its translatability into literary prose. 

In the 1 8th century, when social life was the center of 
interest, Hogarth (q.v.) not only took subjects from the fiction, 
drama, and newspapers of his day but based whole cycles of 
paintings, such as The Rake*s Progress and Marriage it la Mode 
on the dramatic succession of scenes which he found in con- 
temporary novels and plays; while in Venice we find a parallel 
to the paintings of Pietro Longhi in the anecdotes of Gasparo 
Ciozzi in the Goaxetta Veneta. The opposite, preromantic 
tendency toward the “sublime'* (q.v.), which was particularly 
strong in Blake, arose from a renewed interest in Milton, 
Dante, and Shakespeare, and, as a logical consequence, in 
Michelangelo. 

In the 19th century, artiats and men of letters fought side 
by Side to set up new standards of taste, so that arudogics, 
parallels, and mutual relationships became ever more frequent 
and obvious, based on corresponding analyses of concrete 
problems of language and expression. Thus, in addition to the 
stylistic connection between Ingres (q.v.) and Stendhal, we 
find documented relationships linking Delacroix (q.v.) with 
Victor Hugo and with Baudelaire, and these writers with the 
impressionists, who also had something in common with Flau- 
bert. The same experimentation with style created a bond 
between Mallarm^ and the group of the “Nabis,** particularly 
Bonnard and Vuillard. Indeed, modern schools of art have 
found their leaders in men of letters: Apollinaire for cubism, 
Marinetti for futurism (sec cubism and futurism), and Maya- 
kovski for the Russian avant-garde. 

It is less easy to document the relationship between the 
visual arts and music, the theater, and choreography; but the 
existence and importance of this relationship ia beyond question: 
many attitudes and gestures found in Indian sculpture are 
derived from the dance; certain patterns of rhythmic composi- 
tion found in Byzantine art arc modeled on the rhythm of 
monodic music; the unitary conception of space and the com- 
plex composition by means of counterpoised masses adopted 
I'y Michelangelo and the baroque artiats reproduce the elabo- 
wte structure of polyphonic music; and even abstract (or non- 
HRurative) art has often attempted to translate into visual im- 
pressions and into linear and color rhythms the auditory sen- 
sations and rhythms of music, and by so doing has contributed 
strongly toward the negation of plastic or perspective space, 
toward the introduction of time factors into spatial vision (see 
sucL and time), and toward the interpretation of the so-called 
dimension.** 

Much more marked, however, is the influence of the theater 
Vis ' speaking, of all forms of entertainment on the 

isual arts. Since the 15th century at least, artists — particularly 
^^mters and architects — have been called upon to work not 
veleV^ theater (see scbnooraphy), but also in arranging 
and tournaments, and spectacles; and having to face 

tious*^.'^^ concrete theatrical problems, they gained much pre- 
and^ ^^Perience for their own artistic activity. But nowhere 
the P®®®tve or indifferent spectators; 

gained from the use of imaginary apace and scenic 
K.em” influenced their representation of space (sec 

Theater^ Chicago, 1944; P. Francastel, 
vputio^^ Lyons, 1951). An inventory of scenic con- 

troduTd . '^*‘®®8niphic movements, and rhythmic gestures in- 
long. from the theater in every age would be too 

IS Bufficient to note that until very recently scenic space 


hu always greatly influenced the construction of pictorial space: 
witness the paintings of Renoir, Seurat, and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Contmporary art has felt the decisive influence of the cinema 
(particularly in the fractiontzed representation of space and 
motion) and of modern photography in general (snapshots as 
well as stroboscopic, and even infrared, photography). 

The relationship between art, literature, and the theater 
is not limited, however, to the determination of space and 
the distribution of masses in the composition, the progressive 
exactness of the representation of the figures and the portrayal 
of charactei, temperament, and facial expression arc all trace- 
able, at least in pan, to this relationship. 

The almost constant effort to reproduce the features of 
particular peoph (see portraiture) has many motives: the main 
ones are the desire to preserve and hand down to posterity 
the memory of deceased members of the family, the wish to 
glorify outstanding personalities (or to publish their infamy, 
as in Florence w^herc portraits oi conderiined criminab were 
displayed), and the intention of identifying the authority of 
the state with the physicil person of the sovereign (for instance, 
on coins). Each of these purposes corresponds to a particular 
type of portraiture. 

But as the mcmor\' of a person can never be separated from 
an appraisal of his moral qualities, a portrait, although usually 
considered a typical example of objective imitation, is always 
an interpretation and reveals the psycholog>' of tlie subject 
through hi8 features. In fact, with such artists as Rembrandt 
(q.v.), Gainsborough (q.v.), or Goya (q.v.), portraiture becomes 
a form of introspection. However, the idea that the impubes 
of the soul can be portrayed only through the impubes of the 
body (see LEONARDO DA VINCI ) brought about, along with the 
study of anatomy (see human figure) that more subtle and 
elusive form of anatomy, the study of physiognomy: that b, 
the interpretation of the most tenuous feelings and emotions 
through the features and their ephemeral expressions. The 
study of physiognomy naturally produced a whole range of 
categories, types, and subspecies (minutely analyzed by Lo- 
mazzo), as if to distinguish the more evident features, revealing 
a temperament, from others which reveal moral qualities, and 
still others, even more subtle, which betray a particubr mood 
(see characterization). 

As a result certain rvpes take on a conventional function 
(as in the theater); thus Christ, the Virgin, and Mary Magda- 
lene arc represented as '‘handsome’* and the Jews and torturers 
as “ugly,** expressing a moral judgment, while the figure of 
a Turk or a Negro may indicate that the action takes pbee in 
the East (sec costume). 

Caricature (see comic art and caricature) is a frequent 
lesult of the study of physiognomy and is certainly related 
to the use of tragic and comic masks in the theater (sec masks). 
It may aim merely at underbning an abnormality or an oddity 
in a person or a situation, or it may endeavor, by distorting 
the features, to reveal a moral aspect, thus superimposing a 
mask on the face, which betrays not only the character but 
also the real role of a given person in the scene portrayed. 

The relationship of art with science is also very complex, 
as mentioned in connection with theories of vision. This is 
true also, on a different plane, of its relationship with the tech- 
nical means and processes of production. We will merely note, 
therefore, that in all times science has called on artists for 
pictorial documentation and expbnation of its theses. Thus we 
have many analytic drawings of anatomy (sec human figure; 
ZOOMORPHIC AND PLANT REPRESENTATIONS), of parts of the earth, 
and of the universe itself (see cosmology and cartography). 

In certain periods, and particularly during the Renabsance 
(see LEONARDO DA VINCI; dOrbr), artists used means of research 
similar to those employed by science, in the fields of anatomy, 
zoology, and botany as well as physics and mechanics. In the 
19th century there was certainly a connection, although not 
a fundamental one, between the impressionbts* conception of 
color (see impressionism) and Chevreurs theory of comple- 
mentaries. A little later the supporters of pointillism md di- 
visionism foimded their interpretation of color and their tech- 
nique on the theory of the refraction of sunlight. 
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The connections between ait and philosophic thought are 
less easy to define; these are nearly always confined to analogies 
of cultural events and contemporary problems or to allegorical 
representation of abstract concepts (see symbolism and alls* 
gory). Moreover, since in the m^ority of past civilizations 
philosophy was only an aspect of religion, the relationship of 
art with philosophy is included in the wider field of the links 
between art and religion. Attempts to create a * 'philosophic 
art" — and not just in the sense of choosing philosophic sub- 
jects, as Giorgione (q.v.) did with his Three Philosophers — 
were made only toward the end of the i8th and at the beginning 
of the iQth century by the painter Blake (q.v.) and the architect 
Ledoux (q.v.), who tried to give a direct philosophic meaning 
to their work. And later the same has been true, but to a lesser 
degree, of Kandinsky (q.v.), the surrealists (see surrealism), 
and some other contemporary artists who enriched the vocab- 
ulary of art with their images from the world of dreams and 
the subconscious. 

Most ^ of the relationships pointed out in this section have 
a particular bearing on themes and subjects (see themes); but 
as content cannot be separated from form, either in the process 
or in the result of the artistic effort, it is apparent that throughout 
the history of art the indisputably visual value of form has 
not depended solely on direct visual experience but has been 
largely conditioned by the significance attributed to visible 
phenomena as indirect revelations of a vast domain of reality 
above and beyond the limits of the actual phenomena. 

Art as representation of the unreal. The principle "ut picture 
poesis," taken in its broadest sense, implies that no limit can 
be imposed on the imagination of the artist, not even the limits 
of reality or possibility. Plato distinguished (Sophist, ziQa) 
between the simulacrum and the copy, thus acknowledging an 
image unconnected with concrete objects; Aristotle (Poetics, 
XXV, Loeb cd.) said, "In general any impossibility may be 
defended by reference to the poetic effect or to the ideal or 
the current opinion. For poetic effect a convincing impossibil- 
ity is preferable to that which is unconvincing though possible." 
Quintilian (Jnstitutiones Oratoriae, VI, 2, 29) acknowledged that 
a painter can make absent or nonexistent things appear present, 
as "visiones." 

The whole history of art offers many examples of a delib- 
erate search for the unreal, the improbable, and the down- 
right fantastic (see monstrous and fantastic subjects); al- 
though, in view of what has been said above, it may be that 
certain forms that appear to be the product of pure fantasy 
are instead derived from forgotten myths and religious beliefs. 
In other instances what appears purely fantastic is in fact 
directly connected with themes and motifs of unorthodox re- 
ligious beliefs (see heretical subjects) or esoteric rites and 
practices (see bosch); or it may be intended to veil or conceal 
rather than to make plain. Moreover, the world of arbitrary 
imagUmtion naturally tends to explore the depths of the sub- 
conscious, where infernal myths, terrors, complexes, and obscure 
premonitions have their roots (see demonology; magic; terror 
IN art). This field includes, therefore, the monstrous, the 
shapeless, the changeable, and all that goes under the name of 
"imagerie": i.e., the images inherited from the past and often 
distorted or transformed through the ages — images which are 
always distinct from form (since form, being a representation 
of reality, has a definite structure of its own) and which have 
contradictory tendencies to adopt a fixed pattern and to change 
continuously. This very lack of structure explains why fantastic 
imagery can more often be found in decoration (see ornamen- 
tation), since this can, and indeed must, become one with 
the object. Being by nature nonspatial, decoration takes as its 
own space the screen on which it happens to be projected. 
Thus it follows the curve of a vase, is fragmented on a ffat 
pavement or a rug, is elongated on a doorpost or on the narrow 
margin of a page. 

The mechanism of arbitrary imagination changes according 
to the different structures of rational thought with which it 
is confronted. At the origin of these fantastic forms there are 
always elements drawn from nature, such as animals and plants 
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(sea zoomorphic and plant representations), but their lina] 
aspect is the result of an unnatural and irrational combination 
almost an inversion of the normal processes of association 
Their very irrationality thus displayed proclaims this reversai 
as purely arbitrary (see fantasy); and, as one can see in Arcim. 
holdi's ffgures, the ambivalence and polyvalence of the imagei 
correspond to the artist's whim (human faces made up of 
dissociated objects; figures that become landscapes when turned 
upside down). The irrationality of the fantastic occasionallv 
reaches the point of confuting the rational: this can be seen 
in the perspective "anamorphoses" in which a simple shifting 
of the angle of vision is sufficient to transform the representation 
radically. Nor is this all: there can be no doubt that to the 
sphere of the fantastic and the whimsical belong even those 
trompe Vceil works which are meticulous imitations of the 
object, in that such obsessive attention to detail destroys spatial 
orientation so that the object, ceasing to be natural, becomes 
"too true" and thus no longer true but absurd. Another notable 
example of the fantastic — that is, art which is not the result 
of imagination and therefore wavers between exact imitation 
and the completely arbitrary — is modem surrealism (q.v), 
which reduces the artistic process to an automatic transenpuon 
of the subconscious. 

The theme of the real-unreal and of the fantastic most 
betrays its mechanistic nature when it intends to show iisrif 
free and autonomous, as can he seen in the attempt to confer 
a sham animation on certain artistic inventions by means of 
hidden mechanisms (see automata), or, conversely, in the ar- 
tistic elaboration of mechanical objects (see bcientific insthi'- 
MBNT8 and applications), equipment used in games (see oames 
AND toys), and jointed and flexible figures (see puppets and 
marionettes). 


Art and history. The transmission of art culture occurs 
largely through the same process of formation and transmission 
common to all other forms of culture. The formative proce!.;> 
of art (see education and art teaching) also follows the evo- 
lution of general educational methods in their historical devel- 
opment. Only those aspects of the transmission and develop- 
ment which are peculiar to art will therefore be mentioned here. 

Eveiy great movement in the historical development of 
art has been due to a great artistic personality and to his in- 
fluence on hia oontemponriea and sucoeaaora; but this in no 
way denies the tendency to formulate artistic experience and 
transmit it either through certain themes and motifs (see themes). 
or through specific interpretations of reality in relation to srt 
(see PHILOSOPHIES OF art), or through outright codifications 
of stylistic and technical principles (ace treatises). Each of 
these methods — and especially the l^t, which often produces 
complete theories of art — is always related to the work of a 
particular artist or to the artistic taste of a given period which 
is thought to have attained such faultless results that it can 
fittingly represent the very perfection of art. Thus theory', 
whether limited to a scries of practical precepts or dcvclopc 
into a general system of esthetics, is always the result of a crit- 
ical judgment (see criticism) and carries the implication tna 
art can be taught by means of theoretical propositions an 
demonstrations. , 

Always remembering that it is impossible to separate ^ 
technique from the style, one can say that artistic 
follow, up to a certain point, the development of 
techniques, but they differ from these in the method (ra 
than the degree) of their development. , 1 

The theory that all art is one was formally exprease 
stated only during the Renaissance; but it is *!Leen 

interchange of experience that has always occurred v® 
different artistic techniques. This exchange can 
seen in the collaboration of different arts toward a is 

esthetic result: for instance, when a piece of architec 
completed with paintings and sculpture (and possib y ^ 
stained-glass windows, tapestries, etc.). Each of pjirt 

own independent artistic value but at the same time 
of a harmonious whole, though the parts are not nec 
of the same date or cultural sphere. 
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Another means by which these experiences are exchanged 
( d one of greater importance for the historical development 
^thr means and processes of expression) is that adopted 
\ienever an artist attempts to achieve through his own tcch- 
'^ique visual eflFccts or values generally attained by other tech- 
niques: for example, when painters try to achieve the space 
ofVchitecture or the modeling of sculpture, or architects try 
U) attain the formal unity of sculpture or the color of painting, 
or ai?ain, when sculptors try to reach the structural perspective 
of architecture and the luminous and colorful mobility of 
painting. Such exchanges arc also often based on the borrowing 
of themes and motifs, as in paintings with architectural subjects 
(sec pbrspectivistb) or in the late-igth-centu^ sculpture which 
repeated the pictorial themes of the impressionists. But in the 
most important cases the interchange leads to a real transfor- 
mation of the means of expression, as, for instance, in painters 
influenced by Donatello. 

I'hcse various types of exchange of formal experience occur 
spontaneously in art cultures that draw no theoretical distinc- 
tion between art and handicraft; during the Renaissance and 
the baroque periods they turn into a dialectical relationship 
between certain concepts, e.g., plastic, pictorial, and structural. 
These tend at the same time lx>th to become ever more distinct 
and to be integrated with one another. Hence the aspiration 
for, and recently the theorization of, a ^'synthesis" of the arts 
(see INnUSTttlAL DBSICN). 

A particular problem in the propagation of art culture is 
that of fixing and transmitting a certain type of image (sec 
tyi'ology; iconography and iconology) or a particular 
suuctural type (see STRUCTURAL TYPES AND METHODS). The 
anaent legends on the emergence of the art of portrayal, and 
later, m a more concrete fashion, the early funeral masks (see 
masks) reveal the idea that it is possible to capture a fragment 
of reality and preserve it beyond the death or disintegration 
of the person or thing with which the image was originally 
connixted. But, in accordance with the Platonic idea of the 
‘‘simulacrum,** the image is not always diawn from actuality: 
It may also be buiH, as representations of gods are, from the 
cunibinution of various attributes or properties. 

Owing to both the natural tendency toward uniformity and 
the rigidity dictated by ritual requirementiy the images tend 
to become fixed in a constant pattern, creating a traditional 
imagery (see ICONOGRAPHY AND ICONOLOOT) riuU may well be 
independent of the contemporary conceptions of Conn. Tradi- 
tional imagery, however, is neither rigid nor linear; the idea 
inherent in the image has its own historical developmant, and 
thus the image can lose certain meanings and acquire new 
ones, just as it can lose certain attributes or be enriched with 
others Nor is it rare that several images are combined or that 
radical change in the original meaning occurs, whether inten- 
tionally or otherwise (see iconography and iconology). 

'I he study of iconographic traditions, originally considered 
ny history of art, is now held to be fundamental 

(vVarburg, Saxl, Panofsky) to the history of art culture, not 
in the development of a definite awareness of form or of 
a global conception and representation of reality, but also in 
^ t most secret recesses of the subconscious, both in the indi- 
the community, and the permanence and transfor- 
ation of myths. 

^ he transmission and renewal of art culture arc also closely 
''^*th the attitude of the artist toward history and 
* his conception of the intrinsic historical orientation of 
« own work. In certain times (for example, during the Middle 
West and in most Oriental art cultures) the artist 
stvr'! eager above all to follow an iconographic, 

Period ’ technical tradition (see tradition); but in other 
»nist h **^*^^6 in European art since the Renaissance, the 
chiefly concerned with rejecting tradition and 
horn innovations in the art of representation. Aside 

hy jjuH exceptional changes of themes and forms caused 
of historical upheavals (e.g., the abrupt interruption 

a,i(j ^crican art cultures by the European conquest 

*ndfo^ ^*J^P^®*tion of another culture based on new religious 
*^al premises) we find in the history of art other profound 


revolutions which have nearly always provoked a contrary de- 
sire to preserve. Innovations in themselves, moreover, often 
lead to a new historical vision or to an antitraditional reevalu- 
ation of products and concepts of an earlier art (see antique 
revival); or, indeed, certain forms of the past may be taken 
as outright examples of perfection to be imitated and repeated. 
Like the return to antiquitv longed for by the Renaissance, 
this revaluation may be based on a clear and enlightened under- 
standing of the concrete evidence of ancient ait jr on an abstract 
theorization and scheniatization of such evidence: for example, 
the taste for antiquity that developed at the end of the i8th 
and the beginning of the 19th centuries sprang more from 
Winckelmann’s theories than from the direct study of monu- 
ments (sec neocij\s.sic styj.es), and the revival of the Gothic 
rests on a sort of fonniila rather than on a searchmg study of 
Gothic forms (see neo-oothic btvlks). When, instead of trying 
to understand the concrete historical meaning of the art of the 
past, artists attempted to sum it up in abstract stylistic formulas, 
it was easy to combine these formulas (sec eclecticism), in a 
manner that is nore critical than artistic. 

'rhe importance of the critical ci'inponent in the pi'icess of 
formation and transmittal of art cult Lire and in the creation of 
art itself was explicitlv stated in the iSth century by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (Discourses Delivered at the Royal Academy, London, 
1771 and 1778), and it has been ever more widely recognized 
m romantic and contemporary art. 

A negative judgment on contemporary art and that of the 
recent past, as well as a need to renew a heritage of imagery by 
now aliruist mcapable of arousing imaginative response, are the 
main causes of the impulse to escape from one's environment 
and of enthusiasm for the art of distant countries (see exoticism) 
and for artistic cultures recently discovered (see primitivism) 
and therefore fascinating. 

In various periods and cultures the historical value of art 
has been interpreted as a direct and precise response given 
by art to a particular historical situation: a situation which, in 
its immediacy, exacts not so much a disinterested portrayal 
as the artist’s wholehearted participation and, indeed, his in- 
volvement, in the dynamics of community life and even in 
class and party warfare (see REALISM). In o^er cases the artist, 
casting his mind into the future, outlines utopian programs 
for ideal worlds, states, and cities (see town planning), or 
he may choose advanced or even extreme ideological positions, 
which are described as * 'avant-garde” (see modernism) and 
presuppose a rejection of tradition and historical experience. 

The work of art in the world. The social condition of the 
artist. Artistic activity, even if it aims at creating stable and 
universal values, is always directed to a particular society, or at 
least to a particular public. The value attached by any society 
to artistic activity as a whole can be judged by the social condi- 
uon of the artist and, more specifically, by the way in which 
his works are received, understood, preserved, and handed on. 
The social condition of the artist, at least in so far as he is 
linked to the productive activities of his time, is part of the 
social history of production, that is, of the trades and profes- 
sions. Only beyond this common limit does the specific function 
of the aitist, as the creator of values superior to economic 
ends and the average quaht> of production, acquire real 
significance. 

Recognition of the technical specialization and profeaaion 
of the artist is evident in primitive cultures of today, which 
in some respects duplicate the conditions of prehistoric and 
protohistoric societies. This character of technical specudization 
is also shown by the frequent transmission of artistic skills from 
father to son, a process resulting in progressive increase and 
refinement of the operative procedures. Furthermore, peoples 
of this cultural level provide instances of a clearly esthetic 
attention to all products, including everyday implements and 
utensils: wimess the artistic traditions of the Massim (sec Mel- 
anesian cultures) and of the Bakuba (see bantu culturbs). 
And the prestige of the blacksmith-magician in many of these 
cultures confirms this special condition of the artist since the 
beginning of metallurgy. 
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The formation of stable dynasties and of priestly castes, or 
the concentration of religious and political power in one person 
or in one privileged group as in ancient Egypt or in the ancient 
Oriental civilizations, gave rise to the first classification of prod- 
ucts graduated from those destined for the temple or the 
royal household, to those intended for the everyday life of the 
court or the dignitaries, to those intended for the people* Thus 
there came to be a gap between superior cultural functions, 
linked to ritual and mediating between the divine and die 
human, and inferior ones, related to practical living. The prob- 
able servile condition of the artisans, or of the best of them, 
should be considered rather as the origin of a permanent rela- 
tionship between patron and artist than as an indication of 
a low esteem for art activity. Rather, art in its highest form 
was considered as a glorification of the god, the sovereign, 
and the state. In Crete the court was the center of all organized 
artistic production; traces of such organization have been found 
in the Palace at Knossos, and it is apparent that a definite 
distinctiian was made between the rank of the workman who 
prepared the material or rough-cast the object and that of the 
craftsman who, perfecting the most delicate parts of the object, 
made it into a work of art. In other civilizations, of course, 
such as those of the Middle and Far East, the situation of the 
artist reflected very different social situations: for example, in 
Hindu India and in China, painting was believed to be of 
natural origin and extraneous to the work of man and was 
therefore considered to favor cultiire and the principles of good 
conduct (Chang Yen-yUan« Micord of Famous Paintings in Suc^ 
eessive Ages, ca. a.d. 847). 

In the Greek cities of the Homeric age (sec B. Schweitzer, 
'*Der bildende KUnstler und der Begriff des Kilnstlerischen in 
der Antike,” Neue Heidelberger JakrbUcher, n.s., 1925, p, 28 f.), 
society was divided as follows: (1) nobles and landowners; 
(2) demiourgoi, or craftsmen (heralds, doctors, rhapsodists, ar- 
tisans) who worked for the community; (3) mercenaries and 
workmen. Artists and artisans were considered therefore as 
possessors of a technique which enabled them to produce things 
useful to the community. Artists were still so regarded by 
Plato, although he admitted that some, because they did imi- 
tative work devoid of any immediate utility, were estranging 
themselves from productive activities. The censure which Plato 
directed at these people was that of the aristocrat who dislikes 
seeing members of a lower doss aspire to purely cultural func- 
tions; but at the same time it was an acknowledgement of the 
divorce of the artist from the artisan and of the beginnings 
of a class of artists who, though exercising a manual activity, 
had attained the level of poetry, if not of speculative thought. 
Moreover, when Plato maintained that only the artist can judge 
art, he was spuming a technique which he believed to be 
foreign to the culture of his own class; but at the same time 
he was admitting the possibility of a judgment which, sub- 
suming the single work in the idea of a better or of a perfect 
workf implies that the development of art is actuated by a 
search for formal perfection. 

A little later Aristotle’s Poetics laid the basis for an evalua- 
tion of the artist which is analogous to that of the poet, although 
without mention of the visual arts. And from many indications 
one can conclude that a work of art was deemed a personal 
creation and, as such, a source of pride to its creator. By the 
8th century b.c., works of art and even handicrafts bore the 
signature of their authors, and renowned works of famous ar- 
tists were the objects of particular cults, brought fame to sanc- 
tuaries, and became the goals of pilgrimages. Various sources 
indicate that the prices paid in the 6th and 5th centuries B.c. 
were very high (see patronage) and relate numerous examples 
of the considerable esteem in which artists were held by sover- 
eigns, particularly by Alexander the Great. In fact, in the 
Quattrocento the Humanists vindicated the artist’s claim to 
prestige and authority on the basis of these records. 

Finally, the Greek artist was, like the poet, the creator of 
myths; and if art was not the immediate glorification of the 
god and the state, as it was later in Rome, it was nevertheless 
a glorification of the past of the god and the founders of the 
state and thus created the myth that was felt to be a higher 
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form of history. For example, the relationship between Pen'cl 
and Phidias was something more than the relationship betwe^ 
artist and patron: Phidias was the most profound interpreter f 
the politied ideas of Pericles, and the Parthenon was at on! 
the symbol of and the instrument for the religious and political 
unification of the Hellenic peoples and the transformatioQ of 
Greek society after the Persian Wars. Something similir was 
to occur in India during the Moghul empire. 

A general educational function, although second to that of 
poetry and music, was attributed to art. Aristotle (Politics 
VIII, 3) considered that by the teaching of painting one could 
train a person to judge better not only works of art but alao 
natural beauty; Pliny the Elder (NaturaUs Historia, XXXV, 77) 
sutea that in Greece the teaching of painting wu the '’*fint 
stage of the liberal arts*' and that the practice of this srt wai 
forbidden to persons of servile state. A judgment on srtiitic 
value was no longer the prerogative of the artist: the work of 
art which was of interest to the community was judged by the 
community or by those who represented it. Thus arose the 
ancient ouatom of organizing competitiona for works of public 
interest. Lucian (Zeuxis, 5-7) lists three ways of judging a 
work of art? that of the common people, looking only for 
novelty; that of the artist, who appreciates the technical quality; 
and that of the educated man, who is interested in dwrseter 
and expression. 

This theme of plural interpretations of art on dtfierent levels 
was to remain fundamental (see criticism) alao as s principle 
for equating the imaginative process with that of allegorization 
(see SYMBOLISM AND ALLEGORY), which implies a possibility of 
interpreting works of art according to different intellectual 
levels. It is also the basis for upholding the univerasl value of 
the work of art; for art should 1^ accessible to all social classes 
and capable of communicating its message to the educated as 
well as to the illiterate, impressing the mind of the former and 
the imaginatioii of the latter. (In the West, during the Middle 
Ages, aif waa a means of imparting religious truth to the unlet- 
tered, bait this did not diminish its value, because the learned 
interpreted it differently and on a higher level.) 

llie attitude of Roman culture toward art, and consequently 
toward the artist, may teem contradictory. From a political 
point of view, the typical Roman viewpoint, ait was confused 
with luxury and ostentation and was, therefore, morally cen- 
surable. But since the immorality concerned rather the uses 
to which art was put than art itself, art ceased to be mor^y 
reprehensible when it became a means of expressing and glorify- 
ing the power of the state. Cicero, in hta oration against Verres, 
insisted that Scipio showed a greater understanding of art than 
Verres who had a passion for it, because Scipio, razing “how 
beautiful these objects were, reckoned for this very reason that 
they were not made for the cupidity of man but for the ornamen- 
tation of temples and cities, so that to ua, bom later, they 
seem religious monuments.” 

Cato’s moralistic condemnation of art, even though mit- 
igated in Varro and in Cicero, remained the basis of the evalua- 
tion of art in Roman culture (G. Becatti, Arte e gusto 
scrittori latini, Florence, 1951), and it contained a critical prin- 
ciple of the greatest importance; art was the expression o\ a 
way of life that was not Roman but Greek. The legitimacy 
and value of art were not cHiputed; it simply expressed dmeren 
ideas from those on which Roman civilimtion was based. 

This was the first assertion of the historical bond wn^ 
links a particular art to a particular civilization; and even w 
art was employed in a civil function or for the glorifics^mn 
Homan magnificence, it remained something extraneous, 
imported, almost a trophy, the exterior ornament of a stfur u^. 
a decoration. Since the question was not one of creating .j 
but rather of procuring it, one could only awume be or 
the position of the spectator or judge; and in 
activity grew out of a rejection of artistic •^**^*^* , ^ived 
deemed unworthy of a Roman citizen. There still sujv 
however, a memory of an indigenous and austere art, 1 
painting of Fabius, Pacuvius, and Ennius; but "posw 
apectata honestia manibus*' (Pliny, NaturaUs Histona, 

20). Seneca (Epistolae, 88, 8) and Plutarch (Periem, W 
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admiration for t work of art does not inq>ly esteem for the 
who created it (R. Bianchi BandincUi, L'artirtn nell’anti. 
classica. AC, IX, 1957 )- PMnV mentions as painters and 
ulotors onJy plebeians and freedmen, and the same informa- 
an be drawn from in«:riptions. 

The condition of the architect, however, was quite diflerent, 
for he posses^ not only a technique but a vast fund of scien- 
tific knwiedge. Judging from the inscriptions, architects were 
often Roman citizens as freedmen. Only a very few appear 
to have been slaves. The treatise of Vitruvius confirms the 
social superiority of the architect, who directed and coordinated 
the decorative work of painters and sculptors as well. The 
preeminence of the architect and the subordination of the visual 
^8 to his leadership is indicated also by the edktum de pretm 
of Diocletian (a.d. 301), which eatabliahed a hierarchy of ar- 
tistic work: the wages of a painter of figures {imaginariia) were 
twice that of a decorator-painter (porietoriitf), and the latter 
was better paid than a moaaidat who made pavements (feise/- 
larius) or a mason. The increasing diffusion of Greek culture 
and the ever-expanding opulence Of the Roman way of life 
tended to soften the rigor of the attitude toward art: Nero 
tried both painting and sculpture (Suetonius, Nero, 52), Hadrian 
was a painter, a sculptor, and an architect (Aureiiua Victor, 
Epitme, 14, 2; Dio Caaaiua, LXIX, 4); but these and other 
phenomena of dilettantism reflect rather a critical than a creative 
attitude toward art, and Seneca could continue to call artists “mi- 
nistri luxuriae,'* while Martial ridiculed the amateurs of art. 

The strong link which existed between structural and dec- 
orative works in Byzantine art shows that the organizational 
framework of artistic activity was still that of the late empire: 
at the head of the organization was the prarftctm epem, who 
coordinated the work of the Oftijices or magutri (painters, bbek- 
smiths, carpenters) and the opifices, exactores (workmen). The 
work was therefore coUecthre and anonymous, even if its beauty 
came to be praised as something divine. 

The debate concerning beauty and art continued through- 
out the Middle Ages, but it was always maintained on a high 
speculative level and touched only indirectly on the aocbl posi- 
tion of the artist. The artist was above all a technician 

(and thia is proved by a whaltb ^ technical literature and 
manuals giving a clear idea of the lltnita of the artist's educa- 
tion); the content and themes of his work were dictated by 
the docti, who in turn depended directly on the imperial court 
or the Church (E. de Bruyne, Vesthdtique du Moyen Age, 
Bruges, 1947, p. 56). The conflict between these two supreme 
authorities, which became acute with the theological and political 
struggle regarding the holiness of images, involved also problems 
of artistic representation; if all art b always at the service of 
reliRion, then the idea of religious sovereignty, completely in- 
dependent from political authority, encourages artistic activity 
V members of religious orders. The fact that certain orders 
elaborated new types of church architecture and that the copy- 
and illustration of manuscripts (see miniatures and il- 
il'Mination) was for the most part the work of monks is 
® preliminary indication of a shift of art activity to 
« ‘gher social level. Nor is this contradicted by the conccn- 
I*? of other handicrafts such as enameling 

goldwork (at St. Riquier in the 9th century there were 
or shops for founders, armorers, saddlemakers, and weavers), 
and ** between art that centers on imperial sovereignty 

follows the rules of the religious community and 
cont* religious function to that of the court 

some time in the West. Charlemagne and suc- 
Dolirv-^ ®”'petor8 up to Frederick II had a defined artistic 
hfloH a “classicism” which undoubtedly 

With'^ position and dignity of artists, 

author tlr urban development, the birth of communal 
^omme ’ consequently the growth of an artisan economy, 
^egan cultural exchanges, a completely new situation 

in the nth century. Almost all the artistic 
l^hest at their topmost level, works of the 

result of'n* cathedral and the town hall arc the end 
creates f ■ activities, the products that the community 
c** Itself and that in quality symbolize its highest tech- 
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nicMl achievement. The artisans organized themselves into 
guilds (see handicrafts; iNsnnrraB and associations), the 
statutes of which aimed above all at guaranteeing, by the probity 
of the work, the artistic quality of the product. The artists 
still received their instructions from the docti, because the work 
of art continued to have a religious function, but they were 
free within the bounds of their technique and their organiza- 
tion to shape their own working conditions. The relationship 
betWMn artists and patrons had become one between the com- 
munity and certain of its members who had specific skills. 

The sdministrative organization for the building of a public 
edifice grew more complex; the chief of the work {magister 
lapidum) WM responsible for the progress of construction to a 
group of citizens (fabbriceri) or to their delegate (magister opens). 
The competence of the magister lapidum was essentially technical 
as distinct from administrative, including responsibility for the 
supply of materials and the recruitment and payment of labor. 
Working on the building site, or more or less connected with 
it, were stonecutters, esrpenters, lapidaries, sculptors, painters, 
gla^workera, anJ others; but the harmonious completion of the 
building and its furnishing also involved the coUaborktion of 
goldsmiths, enamelers, tapestry makas, and carvers in wood 
and ivory who worked ip their owm shops, often in distant 
cities. 

Gothic art (q.v.), as the result of combined crafts, may be 
considered the expression of a technical dvilization that con- 
stantly aimed at outdoing its own achievements, at attaining 
positive progress and attacking problems soluble only by the 
artist with the knowledge and experience he posaeases. Thus 
while production became increasingly technical, technique ceased 
to be mere manual or instrumental experience; the architects 
of the Gothic cathedrals were frequently mentioned or rep- 
resented as scholars or scientists. And as art developed its 
own problems, it came to be on an equal footing with the other 
branches knowledge. It maintained its contacts with religious 
authority and continued to express religious ideals, but these 
had become the religious ideals of a lay and independent com- 
munity, in which artists had a clearly defined function. 

It is well known that in the history of Western civilization 
the Renaissance was the time when the artist attained the highest 
cultural and social prestige; the time, that is, in which the 
technical independence achieved in previous centuries became 
cultural autonomy and, indeed, leadership. Art was no longer 
merely the highest form of production; il entered into a scheme 
of general ideas dominating and directing all productive activ- 
ities, without, however, interfering with their practical execution. 

In the 14th century the relation of art to science, philosophy, 
literature, and even religion was one of subordination. In the 
Renaissance this relationship became one of equality. By solv- 
ing his own formal problems the artist simultaneously solved 
the great cultural problems of his day. Nor is this ail. At a 
time when classical antiquity was regarded as the chief historical 
source of modem thought, the artist, familiar as he was with 
the artistic heritage of ancient culture, became the specialist, 
the connoisseur, the accredited historian of classical antiquity. 
For this reason too, the presence of the artist in society acquired 
a new meaning: he took personal part in the discussion of 
great philosophical issues, sometimes encouraging the develop- 
ment of progressive ideas and becoming their first exponent, 
sometimes obstructing them, as if to preserve the memory of 
antiquity. Leonardo was in the avant-garde in the fields of 
both art and science; Michelangelo had his own philosophy, 
Neoplatonism, and directed all his work toward a synthesis of 
antiquity and Christianity; Raphael showed in the clarity and 
balance of his forms the fullness of the divine revelation in 
creation; Giorgione and Titian propounded in art, and on b 
broader plane, the problem of language that was being debated 
in contemporary literature. DUrcr and CTanach did not hesitate 
to take the side of the Reformation, and Bruegel reflected in 
the mirror of his irony and skepticism a well-defined religious 
and political alignment. The familiarity of artists with aovtsr- 
eigns and popes, their intellectual intercourse with philosophers 
and men of letters, are only the most obvious signs of the 
influence of art and of the new function assigned to it in the 
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realm of the gnostic, religious, end moral concepts which 
direct social life and to which art gives visible shape. 

The methods of production and teaching of art reject the 
same changes. In the X5th century, painters* and sculptors* 
workshops still accepted orders for works of handicraft; in the 
next century they rdhxsed them. In the 15th century the work- 
shops* assistants were still apprentices and workmen, who 
learned their trade by cooperating with their master; but a 
century later they were pupils to whom the master indicated 
a line of study end suggested models and whom he taught to 
look at the art of the past and at nature. 

Even heavier responsibilities rested on architects, since they 
were expected not only to have a first-class technical competence 
but also to solve essential problems of town defense — for 
example, Sanmicheli, who abandoned the ''tactical" defense of 
Verona by means of walls and bastions, to set up instead a 
strategic system of defense at a distance (the so-called "quadri- 
lateral**); Domenico Fontana, who, commissioned by Pope 
Sixtus V, transformed the town planning of Rome; and, in 
the x8th century, Vauban, the military engineer who profoundly 
influenced the development of French cities by building coastd 
strong points and a network of strategic roads. 

It is often said that after the Coun^ of Trent the Roman 
Catholic Church attempted to subordinate art to its own reli- 
gious sovereignty by imposing on it severe limitations and re- 
ducing it to a weapon of propaganda; and this is partly true. 
But if we consider that the grater number of theoretic^ for- 
mulas on art, and the nupst rigorous ones, were also produced 
in the second half of the i6th century (see mannbrism), it 
becomes clear that art had, and reassert^, its own autonomy, 
and the so-called "subordination" to the Church was actually 
an alliance which the Church sought in order to carry out its 
own defense and propaganda. 

The academies (see institutes and assocutions) which 
took the place of the old fraternities of artists were now free 
associations of professional men; they were no longer concerned 
with the social protection of the artist, whose "bourgeois** status 
was now established, and they had instead a typically cultural 
character and function. At the same time the endless series 
of treatises on architecture and their fresh editions and trans- 
lations show how a knowledge of the formal problems of 
architecture and of the principles of architecture "dignity** 
had become a normal part of upper-class education. 

In the zyth century art had precise ideological content and 
functions; and since it aimed at communicating rather than 
demonstrating, artists instituted the widest possible search for 
means of communication, of persuasion, and of arousing emo- 
tion (see BAROQUE art). And not only was the field in which 
these were practiced to be as wide as possible, but the bour- 
geoisie, which was preparing to become the leading class, became 
a patron at least as important as the Church and the court. 

This wider range of interest naturally modified profoundly 
the focial functions of art and the artist. Even the large his- 
toricorehgious works, with their marked rhetorical character, 
could only be conceived if meant for a public which, in the 
mind of the artist, would be dazzled and moved like a theatrical 
audience; and since historical events or conceptual allegories 
could dazzle and move only through the artist’s handling of 
the theme (which was generally already familiar), the result 
was that the personality of the artist became interesting in 
itself. As in the Middle Ages a work of art was a product of 
quality — that is, above the average — so now an artist must 
^ a human "exemplar** above and beyond the average: one 
to some extent exceptional, either for his brilliant social ap- 
titudes, as with Rubens (q.v.), Van Dyck (q.v.), and Veliizquez 
(q.v.), or, on the other hand, for his aloofness or outright rebel- 
lion against social conventions, as with Caravaggio (q.v.) and 
Rembrandt (q.v.). 

As patrons the middle classes encouraged the development 
of domestic art, preferring simple, familiar themes and motifs: 
landscapes (sec landscape in art), objects in daily use (see still 
i.ife), scenes from everyday life (see genre), or the features 
of those they loved (see portraiture). The bourgeoisie did 
not, however, seek a faithful reproduction of those intimate 
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and domestic motifs; they wanted an "artistic** reproduction* 
that is, they wanted to see things as they would be teenb 
the "genius** or the "tute** of the artist, by very definition ^ 
particularly sensitive and emotional human being. Thus b‘ 
having his own modest experience reflected in £e minor Jf 
art, the "average" middle-claae man raised himself ts t higher 
level and learned how to give hit own life a "spirituaP* tone 
or a touch of genius. ^ 

This wide-ranging educational function of art conesponded 
to the specialization of the artist and the formation of si many 
philoaophiea of art (see philosophob of art) as there are themn 
and motifs in art (landscape, still life, genre, portnituie, etc.). 
This specialization was often carried so far tiiMt the painter of 
landacapea or of interiora turned to the portrait painter for hit 
characters; the painter of historical acenea availed himMlf of 
expeita for his perspectives and of flower specialists for the 
garlands which fram^ the figures of the Virgin and the saints. 

At the same time, not only did the increasing development 
of the market liberate the artist from the bondage of direct 
commisaiona and make him a free profesaional man, but through 
this market the artist himaelf could influence the public and 
direct the demand. Nor did this diminish his own represen. 
tative fimetion: if the Church was no longer the most important 
patron (and in fact, aome of the reformed churches decidedly 
rejected the collaboration of artista), on the other hand the 
presence of the artist at court became more frequent and almost 
imperative. 

The functions of a court painter or architect might be 
limited to the execution of i fcw portraits or designs, or they 
might be stretched to induda the management of the royal 
porcelain or tapestry fiactories, advice on all matten involving ; 
decoration, or even the direction of ceremoniei, festivities, and 
court life. The artist, however, remained a professions! man, 
a permanent consultant chosen by reason of the particular ; 
nature of hia activity and expected rather to mold official taste 
to his own ideas thim submit to the directions of the sovereign. 

As tor the teaching of art, this showed an increasing tend* { 
ency to shift from the private workshop of the artist to the ! 
academka (see institutbs and associations), which in tum | 
became * public institutions, protected by the sovereign and j 
financed by the govcmnient. The academy, in fact, was bated 
on certain fundmental principles: (1) the study of ancient | 
and modem classics, fundamental to art instruction, entails an 
equipment of originals, copies, casts, and prints auch as only 
a public institute can supply; (a) proper teaching implies 
specialization in several fields and thus requires a division into 
sections (human figure, landscape, perspective, etc.); (3) 
view of the social standing of artist and the type of his 
professional culture, the teaching of art cannot be separated 
from the teaching of humanities. The profesaional character 
of the artist thus tends to merge with that of the teacher. 

Simultaneously with this complete emancipation of the ar- 
tist from the patron and even from the art dealer came uic 
first great art exhibitions (sec exhibitions), ensuring free in- 
tercourse between artist and public and helping the public to 
find its bearings and make its choice in a vast panorama 0 
artistic values whose variety and legitimacy are both recogi^ • 

The inclusion of art among the free professions J 

have finally established the social position of the artist; ^ 
during the 19th century this position became dramatically 1 
dependent. Since the 18th century the rcligious-idcologiciil 
tion of art had been altering, and as an esprit de finesse prevai c 
in all cultural spheres, art also had turned its 
various occasions to criticism of society and 1^ 

attitude was also favored by the liberal ideas of a nuddlc 
which, having based its own philosophy on ^ put 

not take umbrage at being mildly admonished or rebuke • ^ 

the witty social criticism of a Hogarth (q.v.) or, in Its 5^ ^ 

Pietro Longhi (q.v.) became rebellion, strife, and trage y 
Goya (q.v.) or a Daumier (q.v.). , oc- 

Thc political ideology which took the place io*Tn ^ 
cupied in art by religious ideology involved the be 

more direct commitment, since the fruits of action 
gathered in this, and not in a future, life. Thus even c 
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i^e an incentive to politkd puum in a David (q.v.), the 
fi^artist to put hirooelf tt m service of a specific political 
.j I gnd to invest his ait with the task of propaganda and 
litical strife. After him, romanticism (q.v.) reasserted not 
V ideological mission of the artist but also his necessarily 
revolutionary position; in fsct, as the man who must stimulate 
the progioss of society, the artist should remain to some extent 
ouuidc it and, if anything, should censure and acorn it rather 
than blandish and support it 

On the other hand, the rapid development of industrial 
production caused a criaia in craftsmanship, and the artist's 
indeed, every esthetic contribution — seemed forever 
banished from the new mechanical products. Art, which had 
(iifit cut itself off from oflicial religion and was now severed 
fi^m the economic world, was bound to involve itself deeply 
in the struggle of ideas. At the beginning of the 19th century 
David yfM still the high priest of a revolutionary faith; by the 
middle of the century Daumier turned acid political satire into 
great art, and Courbet (q.v.)vwat a leader of revolt in art sa 
he was in life. 

The isolation of the artist from society and his conflict 
with it, which became more scute in the second half of the 
century, did not, however, imply that the artist and society 
were not interested in each other. The difference between them 
certainly gave rise to serious misunderstandings: middle-class 
society loaded with honors the ‘‘official*' or “academic" artists, 
who were frequently the worst, and left the real artists to die 
of survatiun, only to exalt their memory when at last their 
message was accepted. The tragic destiny of a Van Gogh 
(q.v.) or a Gauguin (q.v.) and the struggle of the impressionista 
fsec impressionism) and later of the expressionists (see kxprbs- 
sionism) against a hostile public are flagrant examples of this. 

But the debate was not always conducted on an explicitly 
ideological level, nor did it always arise from political or sociid 
strife. More often, especially since the impressionists, the ques- 
tions have been specifically esthetic. The impreasionist painter 
who declares that he is not concerned with content or subject 
but wishes only to capture and portray his own sensations 
when confronted with reality implkitly affirms that sensations 
or emotions, in their immediacy, are more important in men's 
interior lives than passively accepted ideas and beliefs; and 
that, finally, life is a continuous experience and will therefore 
be the more free and authentic as the experience is more im- 
mediate and unconditional. In other words, if esthetic ex- 
perience is considered as the most direct experience of reality, 
esthetic values as such acquire a fundamental importance in 
the general picture of the essential human and social values. 

Thus the modern conflict between artistic movements, al- 
though usually expressed in purely artistic terms, always im- 
phc.s a more or less open and conscious conflict between ideo- 
oRical positions. These, in fact, sometimes take the form of 
a polemic against all formalism in the name of explicit theories, 
sometimes that of well-defined ideological motivations advocat- 
tnK innovations in form. Examples of these can be found in 
recent work of Picasso, which has been inspired largely 
.u ” dictatorship and war; in the sociiU protest of 

® »emian expressionists (see expressionism); and in the re- 
W exaltation of Rouault. 

tio tl ^ healing the breach between art and produc- 

n lat had been opened by the crisis in craftsmanship caused 
' polemic of William Morris and the Arts and 
attempt at rehabilitating craftsmanship by 
whole of the artist's sphere of activity (sec 
tbe V related movements); then, in Germany, 

movement, which aimed at bringing the artist 
“'veruoT f f industrial production, as the creator or 

‘orms for mechanical production; finally, again in 
^ ^ activity of the Bauhaus (sec oropius). which 
' JRdustri artist a definite position in the world of 

(sec ivM. as designer and specialized technician 

turn, ^ih relationship of the artist to industrial produc- 

to deprive him of his traditional sUtus of 
euiptor, etc. and to classify him instead as a technical 


designer, has been realized particularly in the fields of archi- 
tecture and town planning (q.v.), where the productive proceaa 
IS ever more industrialized. However, it should be remembered 
that in modem art this trend toward a rigorous technology 
does not entail a decline ot esthetic or ideological interesta. 
On the contrary, these various movements have the common 
purpose of achieving a high esthetic standard for industrial 
products and of propagating on all levels those esthetic values 
deemed fundamental for the education, functioning, and prog- 
ress of society — indeed, of giving them a currency as wide- 
spread as tlttt of industrial products. More specifically, accord- 
ing to the ideu advocated by these modem movements, the 
artist, by working toward high esthetic standards for industrial 
products, would give indus^ a moral standard also, freeing 
it from the rule of capitalistic interests and making of it a 
productive activity of the community for the community. 

The modem interpretation of the artist if a creator-technician 
is not, however, without opposition: one theory, in fact, main- 
tains that the artist must necessity commit himself on the 
political and ideological level (socialist realism) and thus,, assume 
the specific task of ideologiail leadership of the masses; another 
holds that art is absolutely independent of any social interest 
(surrealism and othei* abstract trends). Some modem move- 
ments (nonobjective art, for instance) see the work of art as a 
mere sign or testimony to the existence of the artist, in accord- 
ance with existentialist thought; thus they tend to oppose the 
technology of “design" and insist on complete autonomy for 
art: an autonomy which is not even rebellion or struggle but 
total *'extr8neousne88*' from society. 

Society's evaluation of art works. Once completed, a work 
of art which up to that moment had existed only in the mind 
of the artist begins to live for the world. It fulfills a specific 
function, but it is also the object of an esthetic evaluation, it 
provokes u series of reactions, it exerts influence and undergoes 
changing foitimes. The evaluation to which it is subjected 
applies above all to its appropriateness for its function and to 
its esthetic quality — that is, to the two interests which should 
coexist in the intention of the artist. When the judgment is 
confined to the functional aspect, it is because the esthetic 
result is considered to he implicit in the practical result; and 
when the judgment concerns only the esthetic aspect, this is 
a sign that a definite social function (for example, an educa- 
tional function) has been ascribed to its esthetic quality as such. 
The first judgment passed on a work of art is that of the 
artist; his decision that it requires no further work is at the 
same time a recognition that it is complete and cannot be im- 
proved. That judgment recognizes both its adequacy to ita 
function and its esthetic value; that is, the work is considered 
to be adapted to a contingent necessity and of a quality superior 
to the practical demand. This consciousness of a permanent 
or esthetic value in a work of art designed for an immediate 
purpose is demonstrated by the fact that the artist himself, 
while choosing the most appropriate materials and the most 
rigorous methods of production, nevertheless intended to endow 
his creation with a value that would outlive the reason for its 
conception. Only in certain cases does the artist consider his 
work ephemeral: for example, when he secrificcs value to effect 
(sccnography and ceremonial equipment), or when a predominant 
topical interest (see romanticism) subordinates the esthetic 
value to the appropriateness of a work to a given historiool 
point of view. 

The judgment of the artist is founded on the relative suc- 
cess of the method of operation; indications of the judgment, 
or of successive judgments formulated during the execution of 
the work, are to be found in the “regrets" or “changes of 
mind,” traces of which can frequently be found in the object. 
All subsequent criticism of the work, whether expressed in 
word or in action (see criticism), follows that judgment more 
or less directly. However, criticism applies less to the operative 
procedure than to the question of value as the distance length- 
ens between the creator of the work and the critic. The 
artist judges according to his own procedural concerns, while 
the political or religious man will criticize from a moral, educa- 
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tiofiAl, or ideological point of view. That theae extra*artiatic 
appreciations of worics of art not only favor the aatimilation 
and circulation of the work in society but become an integral 
part of art culture ia demonstrated by the influence they have 
exercised at all times on the character of artistic phenomena. 

a. Replicas^ copies^ reproductianSt means of study and docu^ 
mentation. The most immediate reaction to a woric of art is 
demonstrated in the tendency to copy or reproduce it. This 
tendency is not opposed to the conviction that artistic value 
is unique and not to be repeated; on the contrary, it ia proof 
that quality must be subject to quantity in order to reach the 
common experience. This first and most direct influence of a 
work of art operates at the start on the creative plane, not 
uncommonly beginning with the artist himself. Thus we often 
have **replicas" which may be, in whole or in part, by the 
original creator or from his studio, with or without modifica- 
tion. Repllbas by the artist himself may be inspired by a wish 
to probe more deeply into his original conception, to revise it, 
or to express it in fresh terms; when this is the case, the replica 
may have the same value as the original or may even, despite 
the external similarity, assume the intrinsic value of a distinctly 
new work. But there is also the possibility that the artist himself, 
in making a replica or a close approximation, may as the result 
of a mechanization of the creative process produce a mere copy. 

**Copy** docs not imply, as does **replica,** the intention 
of repeating the value of the original. A copy is purely me- 
chanical in intent and is sometimes debased to the point of 
dull iconographic repetition, intended only to serve such a 
practical purpose as the widespread reproduction of a portrait 
or of a sacred image. There are, however, other types of copies 
which aim at a stylistic interpretation of the original, and these 
have value at least as manifestations of a critical attitude and 
sometimes even as true works of art. There have been entire 
periods in the history of art (the dependence of Roman on 
Greek art immediately comes to mind) when copying was 
equivalent to the acquisition and assimilation of another culture. 
In such a case, the effort of the artist involved the realization of 
an esthetic value (as every copy, in fact, '^realizes" the original) 
along with its adaptation from an original function to a new 
function. Copying, like the interpretive reading of exemplary 
or interesting books, has always been considered the best 
method of formal learning. Quick, interpretive copies that are 
selective of the values of the original (such as those of Rubens 
or Van Dyck or, among the modems, of the French impres- 
sionists) are not only acts of homage to ancient masters and 
often so inscribed, but tend to demonstrate the immediacy of 
certain problems and the points of derivation, agreement, and 
dissociation between modern and ancient art. Even attempts 
to imitate the style of earlier works prove that it is possible 
to revive iconographic and formal themes of the past in con- 
temporary visual terms, or rather, that it is possible to retrace 
the various phases of optical theory in the history of art. (For 
example, the derivation of much of Picasso from Holbein and 
Courbet is clear.) This process is analogous to that encoun- 
tered in music when ancient themes are transcribed and or- 
chestrated for modem harmony and instruments. 

There are also the innumerable derivations from originals, 
which include the most banal adaptations. These are interest- 
ing, even if they demonstrate a progressive exhaustion of all 
value, because they reveal how the heritage from a master can 
often be reduced to the merest hint of the originals. On the 
highest level are faithful copies, regardless of change in dimen- 
sions or materials (e.g., marble sculpture reproduced in bronze, 
paintings in mosaic or in tapestries or in sculpture, architecture 
in gold or ivory). From this highest level the descent goes 
through an infinite gradation of repetitive objects to the most 
banal, faded, and careless reprints of once-artistic images, made 
for devotional purposes, propaganda, ornamentation, and ad- 
vertising. The unlimited ways in which this diffusion of images 
is carried out shows how much society, everywhere and always, 
owes to art the graphic expression of its nugor and minor 
myths and the heritage of images that convey its environment 
and its visual concepts. 


The subject of '^fakes’’ is also coniq>leK (see palsipicatio 
AND FORGOtY). To begin with, this, too, involves a critici 
evaluation, a clear awareness that the monetary value of 
work of art increases with age, and an admission that s fnu 
cannot match the artistic vdue of an original except in a 
illusory fashion. There are cases of total and of partial h 
sification (for example, heavily damaged works which have bee 
artificially reconstructed or reintegrated). There are rms c 
intentionid and unintentional faking (for example, a moder 
copy made in good faith as an exercise or study but ofiere 
as authentically antique by a dishonest dealer). There are tedi 
nical reproductions (mechanically copied) and stylistic fsitifici 
tions (which only approximate the taste and the technique c 
the original); and there are derived falsifications (making lu 
of an original or a combination of elements from severs! orifi 
inals) and invented falsifications. From a legal point of vie^ 
the concept of **£ake” is defined in terms of intent to defrauc 
but from a critical point of view buildings and interiors con 
structed in "'period'* styles and overdone restorations of monu 
ments must be considered falsifications. 

'"Reproductions'* made and disseminated for practical, devn 
tional, or educational purposes are also common. There sr 
mechanical means of reproduction: for sculpture, the csatin 
of copies from original molds; for metab, electrolysis: for paint 
ing (as for all other arts), photography in black and whit 
or color. Engraving cannot be considered solely mechsnicai 
although at times it renders a renuu'kably faithful reproductioi 
of works of art, especially painting. It was widely employe* 
as a technique of reproduettofk prior to the invention of photog 
raphy, but it was bom and developed as an autonomous ai 
tistic process and was often utilized by nugor artists (for example 
Bruegel and Hogarth) for the reproduction in popular edition 
of their own woiLs. It was also used (for example, by Agostin* 
Carracci) as a means of analyzing works of art rather than s 
a means of reproduction. Even in the most accurate and faith 
ful prints it is always possible to discover an inherent judgmen 
in the accentuation of certain characteristics of the original 
That fact could not but have great influence on taste, becaus* 
of the widespread diffusion and adoption of prints among ar- 
tists for study, almost as a key to stylistic interpretation of 
masters. If one considers the careful and studious outlining 
and crosshatching with which engravers reproduced the valur; 
of light and shade, color, and tonal relationships of the originals 
the importance of these tonal interpretations of the classics or 
the painting of the 17th and i8th centuries, which was pre- 
eminently tonal, can be appreciated. Analogously, the lincarin 
of engraving, which emphasized the purity of line and the 
modeling of the works of classical antiqui^, contributed at tlw 
beginning of the 19th century to a "puriat" interpretttion ol 
ancient art. (See engravings and other PRINT media.) 

Even modem reproduction!, although produced by mechan- 
ical means for purely documentary purposes, reflect an inter- 
pretation of the original. Black-and-white or color photograph) 
(see PHOTOGRAPHY) demands on the part of the photogrspner 
a judgment of tonal relationships and of the quality — thick- 
ness or transparency — of painted surfaces. The choice « 
details, moreover, requires careful scrutiny. When there iJ' 
more than one angle of vision to be considered, as in sculpture 
or architecture, the photographer, in order to determine t u 
proper position, distance, and lighting, miut evaluate the p 1 
quality of the work, since he must, for the sake of obj^tiviry, 
avoid equally a vague, characterless image and an arnitra y. 
unusual, or tendentious inteipretation. . j 

Motion pictures (see cinematography) are widely 
as a means of documentation and are a powerful aid m 
formal analysis of a work of art. By presenting an 
as a coordinated and dynamic auccession of imagw 01 
intensity, dimension, and duration, a film supplies an 
pretive view of the work that ia all the more 
because the visual sensitivity and associative processes 01 
man arc strongly conditioned by cinematographic ****T*”^*yi(leiI 
the study of architecture especially, greeter interest w ^ ^cb 
when the movement of cameras and conatruction of ^ move- 
give the spectator a vivid sensation of three-dimensione 
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jnent and of the apace that ia inhabitable and functional. But 
together with the effectivenesa of films there are corresponding 
dangers, for the operator can easily produce superficial, acritical, 
or tfbitrary interpretationa, as happens, unfoetunately, in many 
documentaries turned out by the motion-picture industry. 

b. Art, produetim, ciutam. In a wider sense, ahd in a way 
that is not directly linked to individual works of art, artistic 
activity influences a vast series of social phenomena and shapes 
the taste and style of an epoch. The recurrence of related 
characteristics (certain types id representation, even such motifs 
as lines and curves, color combinations, and proportional rela- 
tionships) permits ua to recognise as contemporary products 
of the same culture such varied objects as furniture and jewelry, 
fabtics and ceramics, glass, coins, arms, and clothing. Each 
phase of an art culture, in its attempt to aet forth its own con- 
temporary values, reactivates on the level of its own esthetic 
interests those elements of the past for which it has an affinity; 
in this way it shapes a trend in taste related not to individual 
works of art but to the general character of the entire range 
of production. This explains the rapid diffusion in ancient 
Home of the tastes and cutSoms of Greece and the Orient; 
the conformity of 15th-century styles of furnishing and fittings 
to Gothic and then classical architectural schemes; the mania 
for chmoiserie in the 18th century; the formation of the Empire 
style under the influence of the archaeological discoveries of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Often historical research in art 
develops along lines laid down by aggrwive contemporary art, 
but only by extension can valid analogies be drawn from such 
comparstive studies (e.g., ’^impressionism" applied to Hellen- 
istic art or "expreaBionitm" to Gothic art). They are, however, 
indicative of a necessity to relate ancient artistic experience to 
present problems of expression. An important side effect of the 
influence of art culture is fashion, which constantly takes inspira- 
tion and form from figural art but also in turn furnishes 
the artist with a pretext for demonstrating that his own artistic 
vision is up to date. 

The natural means for the spread of art through society 
are commercial activity and the techniques of production. In 
lultures that make no qualitative distinction between art and 
lundicrafts, except one of degree, the diffusion of styles takes 
place spontaneously. But when endts are placed in a decisively 
inferior position, unrelated or only indirectly related to artistic 
production, “pure" artists assume a position of direction on a 
hifih level, and any contact is in the form of mere imitation. 
This break, which to writers such as Ruskin and Morris in- 
dicated a crisis in art and in society itself, is a complex phe- 
nomenon. At the time of the Renaissance, artists detached 
themselves from the world of the artisan and destroyed that 
iinity of the two groups which in the 14th century seemed 
still to be complete. It is slso true, however, that h^mdic^aft8 
^ve deteriorated in quali^ to a degree not compensated for 
y the fact that many artists, risen to a rank equal to that of 
uterary figures and scientists,- continue to supply models and 
“csifjns for artisan production. 

hut there arc two facts of fundamental importance which 
not be overlooked. First, artists often work out a new 
cchnique, essentially theoretical or of a methodological charac- 
subsequently is reco^zed as a technique or a specific 
Pfuecss bom of inventive genius. The influence of artists on 
exercised on a different level, where that which 
aemaiuled is not so much "reett pitio fiictibilium" as it is 
jJ^ntivc ability dedicated to the sohmon of mechanical prob- 
plan conitnictiott of fortifications, to the study of urban 
to certain societies and ages, 

theat*^ •nd aHwkion of festivities, ceremonies, and 

on tb spectacles. Never did art have a greater influence 
^ c practical activities of an epoch than during the Renais- 
ii in Italy, As almoat a technique of research, 

directly in thb scientific study of human and 
and pi »nd botany (sec human fiourb; zoomorphic 

'^ydra 1^^ |®PWi8BNTATiONs) and in the study of geology and 
^ ubes; it examined and ^graphically resolved complex me- 
questions; it modernised methods of offense and defense 


(see ARMS AND armor); it offered means for the representation 
of the physical universe (see oosMOLOcy and cartography); 
it established a relationship wMi historical, documentary, 
and philosophical research; and it intervene in doctrinal 
debates. 

The second fact is that artisanahip^ which its models 

ever more indirectly from art, develop on its part, tech- 

niques of imitation, which improve mechanical ptOcesses and 
organizational aystema so that, even if it no longer achieves 
esthetic perfection, it enormously increases tiie range of the 
economy. Its forms arc only a vague repetition of the rhythmic 
forms of art or a facile generalization of them, but its drive 
toward expansion is a baste factor of industrial tedfenology. 

In the tyth and i8eh centuries in Prance, the absolute mon- 
archy placed certain artiata at the head of what had become indus- 
trialize activities (for exarapls, the royal factoriei making tapes- 
tries and msjolica) and laMS them the supreme arbiters of 
taste for the court and for those social classes which gravitated 
to it. But the inipoitant fact is that these artists were respon- 
sible more for questions of taste than for technical direction; 
and thus quite often technical discoveries brought about changes 
in the process independent of the desires of the artist (for 
example, the treatment of kaolin to make porcelain). Sometimes 
painters and sculptora, perhaps of modest ability, took service 
under the direction id techiucians and were subordinate to 
them, as happened with the modelers of the po.celain factories, 
the designers and cartoonists of the ttpestry factories, and the 
engravers of the mints. At the same time artisans of quality, 
such as Boulle, schieved a nmk not inferior to that of artists 
and organized their production according to criteria that antic- 
ipated those later employed in industry. 

The so-called breach between art and production, which 
was evident and serious from the second half of the last cen- 
tury, was due not so much to the irreconcilability of artistic 
ideation with mechanical execution as to the fact that the rapid 
development of mechanical methods, the establishment of capi- 
talism in industry, and the growing demand for products 
brought about an exclusively quantitative development of pro- 
duction and eliminated the traditional role of the artist as the 
man of ideas and the creator of models. Moreover, a model 
created according to traditional artistic techniques can be trans- 
formed into im industrial product only at the cost of altera- 
tions which disfigure it. 

Modern attempts to heal that breach, to reunite art to pro- 
duction, and to develop the influence of the esthetic factor 
throughout society by means of the limitless difluaion of in- 
dustrial products, do not atm at restoring to the artist the 
guidance of public taste; rather, it is hoped to lecover for the 
artist the position of technical director of production invested 
with the function of designer (see design). In this way the same 
relationship, based on the continuous circulation of ideas and 
the full exploitation of experience, which existed between art 
and handicrafts in the Gothic period tends to be established 
between art and industry. In fact, the effective social integra- 
tion of Gothic culture is often taken as a prime illustration of 
the aims of the pioneers of the modem movement. 

c. Dealing and coUectif^. Society tends not only to assimilate 
and utilize the values of art but also to take permanent posses- 
sion of the works themselves. Above and beyond the expiim- 
tion of its immediate function, then, a work of art retains an 
esthetic value that is recognized as being of public interest. 
The economic motive — that is, the recognition that the work 
of an artist may augment or even substitute for the value of a 
precious material — is not the only cause of the associated 
phenomena of dealing (see dealing and dealers) collecting 
(see MUSEUMS and collections). These two phenomena, as 
aspects of the evaluation of art or of a critied attitude (see 
criticism), depend above all on the consciousness tiiat artistic 
value, in a universal sense, is of interest to the community, 
and consequently that private individuab or social classes or 
state authorities or safeguarding institutions wiU tend to hoard 
or collect such valuables. This is confirmed by the facts that 
(1) the interest in possessing works of art, at first exclusively 
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concentrated in the poUs, or state (Roman govemmenta made 
collections of works of art in the temples), or among sovereigns 
and the highest religious authorities, expanded with the in- 
crease in the number of social classes that participated in direc- 
tive authority; (2) even at the time of the Renaissance, art 
collections contained not only contemporary or antique works 
of art but also natural curiosities, scientific apparatus, manu- 
scripts, etc. — that is, all the instruments of a culture that was 
considered a privilege of the classes in power and a means 
for the exercise of authority; (3) there is an incontestable tend- 
ency of art collections (particularly in democratic nations) to 
return to the community and to become public property. 

The relationship between the artist and the person or or- 
ganization which aspires to possess his work can be based on 
direct commissions, on long-term employment (see patronage), 
or on the market. The private individual tends to establish 
with the artist a relationship analogous to that which he main- 
tains with 'bther exponents of the civic and religious life of the 
commimity. He entrusts to him the construction of a building 
which will be testimony of his rank and financial power. He 
commissions him to build the family chapel or tomb, which 
are the temples of domestic religion, or he charges him with 
transmitting to posterity in bronze, marble, or paint (see por- 
traiture) his own image or that of members of his family, 
almost as if he wished to create a document of family history 
that would also be of general interest. When this relationship 
is transferred to the higher level of patronage, the private in- 
dividual is acting in the name of the community as sovereign, 
pontiff, prince, or other official who considers himself invested 
with public responsibility. In fact, he no longer limits himself 
to the single commission or the acquisition of one object but 
ensures himself a monopoly of the works of one or more artists; 
and, if it serves to increase his own prestige, he will eventually 
donate those works to the city or to the state. 

Collecting and dealing, related phenomena and almost pro- 
duced one by the other, are not merely by-products of art 
culture; often they stimulate and influence its development. 
By means of relationships and exchanges between diverse cul- 
tures, operations of selection and coordination, which imply 
critical judgment, are brought into play, and a clear formula- 
tion of criticism results. Both collecting and dealing are con- 
cerned with the evaluation of works of art, because in a well- 
chosen collection a single work assumes a value (including the 
monetary) from the fact that it is a part of a selected series; in 
other words, it adds to its own light that reflected from the 
masterpieces among which it is found. At the same time the 
market affects the value of works of art by sagacious maneuvers 
of depression or inflation; by the exploitation and clever prop- 
agation of fads; by publicity based on shows; by the judgments 
of artists and experts; and by studies dedicated to guaranteeing 
the authenticity, rarity, attribution, or dating of the object. 

d. Preservation of the art heritage. The community in its 
vanouR forms — church, state, or city — has always been pro- 
foundly interested in art and has generally expected it to make 
manifest or to glorify by means of symbols, allegories, or his- 
torical representations the great abstract ideas on which its 
own organization is based, the persons who hold supreme 
power, and the history which makes up its tradition. In this 
way the concept of *'art heritage” and the related concept of 
**artistic policy” come into being; and these concepts are equally 
important in a positive and in a negative sense. The negative 
aspect (hut one which certainly indicates awareness of the im- 
portance of art in the community) is the inveterate, unfortunate, 
and willful tendency of conquerors to destroy the monumenu 
of subjugated peoples — almost as if the intention was to strike 
them at the moat vital and creative roots of their civilization; 
to carry oflF as trophies of war their noblest works of art; and 
to declare the conquemd nation unworthy of possessing valuables 
of universal significance. There is a burning memory in world 
history of such destruction and theft, recorded as custom and 
almost a prerogative of war from the time of the first chronicles 
or histories. Such practices, sharply condemned by Cicero in 
his orations against Verres, continued down to the Napoleonic 


piUage and even the destruction and plundering of thelat 
world conflict. 

In so far as they commission works of art, community 
ganizations operate in accordance with their concept of th 
own political function, to such an extent that the history of gi 
concepts might be traced in the history of art: sometimes in 1 
construction of great religious or civil buildings or commemo 
tive monuments which exalt certain ideals or notable even 
sometimes in the commissioning of large pictorial decoratioi 
sometimes in urban regulation or development (see to) 
planning); and on occasion in the large-scale encouragemt 
of the free artistic professions. If the restrictions imposed 
art in the name of particular religious, moral, or political ide 
have often in the past and always in recent times ended 
sacrificing authentic art to an ''official” art which is withi 
value, these same restraints demonstrate that no regime a 
no type of political organization can ignore art — they mi 
have an art as they must have a philosophy. The profou 
difference between the action of an auth^tarian regime a 
that of a democratic one consists principally in the fact that t 
first, working on the assumption that the state is the reas 
for all activities, controls the themes and the styles of a 
whereas the second, conceived as a coordination of free activitii 
limits itself to guaranteeing the participation and functionalii 
of art in the scheme of cultural and productive activities. 

The ancient idea, only recently translated into legal tern 
that works of art are public property was bom from the inten 
that the organized community showed in art; whether the 
works are owned by the state, or by private institutions, or I 
individuals, it is felt that they constitute a community heritas 
But the concept of "art heritage” is inseparable from the natu 
of the community that holds it, and thus it is characterized 
"national” or "regional” or "municipal.” This concept 
applied not only to works produced by national, regional, 
municipal artists but to ail manifestationa of art developi 
within the bounds of the community, and the heritage shou 
be understood as being always open to contemporary and futu 
developments, above all for the prime examples of the a 
production as they come into being. 

Among the functions of the community (whether it is re; 
resented by administrative bodies or by groups of citizen 
regarding the art heritage are (1) conservation of monumen 
and works of art of the past; (2) enlargement of public collc( 
tions; (3) encouragement of the development of contemporai 
art; and (4) art education (both as specific or profession^ stiic 
and as general culture). In some countries (particularly in thoi 
endowed with a heritage of local antiquities consisting in larf 
part of immovable objects and remains) there is protective Icgii 
lation. The common principles of such legislation are the ngi 
of the community to limit the disposition of privately ownc 
objects of art, the right to establish regulations for their cor 
servation, and the duty of augmenting the national art hentag 
(see preservation and conservation of art works). Althoog 
international agreements have not been reached in thisfiek 
the concept has been established that restitution of nationr 
art treasures pillaged by invasion of foreign domination shoulc 
after these circumstances have been terminated, be conaidcre 
in the peace or reparations negotiations. Such restitution too 
place after the fall of Napoleon and after the World Wars 0 
1914-18 and 1939-45- , .. 

The protection of art is generally entrusted to the .. 
of specialists, for the most part members or employt^ of pu ^ 
administrations. A specific work of conservation is 
in those countries which have a vast art heritage widely dis*f ^ 
inated throughout the national territory, for in these na 0^ 
fortuitous discoveries are more probable, the necessity 
ration is more frequent, and the risk of alienation or 
is greater. In addition to promulgating protective j " -p, 
public administrations attend also to the systeniatic ^ 

of monuments and worka of art, to their restoration, to ^ 
(see ARCHAEOLOGY), to documentation, and to the manage 
of museums and ^leries. develop 

The museum is the fundamental institution for me ^ 
ment of art culture (see museums and oollbctioNS). The 
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concept of the museum came into being between the end of the 
i8th and the beginning of the 19th century, with the modem 
form of a democratic structure of society. This modem concept 
IS basecl on the principle that works of art, even after the condi- 
tions that stimulated their creation have been transcended 
and the ideological content which they bear within them has 
lost its immediacy, still retain an esthetic and historical value, 
and for that reason have an essential importance for general, 
and specifically esthetic, culture. Thus society ss s whole, by 
means of the museum, assumes the possession and adminis- 
tration of cultural values previously held by restricted social 
l^oups. In countries with an ancient artistic tradition, the mu- 
seum has above all the functions of conservation and preser- 
vation. There is generally a nucleus of one or two royal collections 
which have become the property of the community as the result 
of the enfranchisement of the people, and the muaeum ataem- 
bles sround that original core works of art drawn from such 
sources as expropriated convents and abbeys, destroyed or 
deconsecrated churches, dissolved private collecrionsi exca- 
vations, legacies, and purchases. In countries with a more recent 
culture, the muaeum systematiGally gathers together indigenous 
and foreign works and attempts, ss ss possible, to form in- 
tegrated collections, These public galleries generally receive 
large contributions from private dtixens who, having formed 
important collections of ancient and modem works, donate 
them to the public by way of the museum. 

With the development of art-historical studies, the tendency 
ot museumii to specialization, already observable in the amall 
lollectiona formed for study by the acholara of the 18th century, 
uccentuated. This specialization may aet up collecdona 
hv periods and civilizations (prehistoric, archaeological, etc.) 
or by types and categories (decorative art, popular art, etc.), 
so that the work of art aa such is isolated, underlined, and 
historically placed in chronological or analogical aeries together 
with other cultural evidence. 

p. Teaching, Because it is interested not only in the pres- 
erMUton of its inheriunce of art but also in the development 
(it artistic activity, society demands of its artists the formation 
of new generations of artists (see education and art teaching). 
This educational function was implied in the cooperative type 
of opcmiion which characterized even the most ancient artistic 
activities, as well aa in the relationahip which existed between 
master and apprentice in the workshop and between foreman 
and workmen during the construction of buildings. The method 
apprenticeship is transformed into a method of teaching 
when, moving from the workahop to the ‘‘studio,*’ the artist, 
no longer comparable to an artisan but a man of culture, teaches 
a style instead of simply a technique. 

From the i6th century on, teaching passed into the hands 
of actual schools, for the most part created and supported by 
princes or other aristocrats (for example, the Medici school of 
sculpture in the Boboli Gardens in Florence). In the 17th 
’md iKth centuries the institution of the academy, founded on 
principle that art instruction, in contrast with the appren- 
ticeship of the artisan, must be related to the humanities, flow- 
ered and became generally accepted (sec institutes and asso- 
In the 19th century the tendency to reduce art 
caching to academic copying of antique originals caused the 
It f education and the rebellion against 

the most gifted and vital artists. And from this was bom 
^ t'etum to technical studies, hut on a methodological and not 
empirical basis. That there has been a revival of tech- 
^ shown by the separation of the teaching of 
fr<Mn the schools of line arts and its reunification 
autft studies in eh||ineering or its organization into an 
I faculty, and by the creation, first in Germany 

' United States, of schools for industrial design 

I use of the products of industrial techniques for 

ng and spreading the principles of vision and form. 

^ education is the phenomenon of dilettantism, 
Portant^*^^ ^rom the point of view of artiatic values but im- 
Presun ^ ^ of aooiil influence on art. This phenomenon 
PPoses that an has a general formative function over and 


above its specific ends; that artistic values can be realized and 
assimilated by way of imitation; that an is an activity of the 
cultivated social classes; and that the critical attitude, typical 
of the lover of art, can be transformed into direct artistic activ- 
ity. For these reasons dilettantism is typical of those cultures 
which make a clear distinction between the spiritual character 
of art and the practical character of handicrafts; and, in fact, 
there is a crafts level of dilettantism, especially among women 
(embroidery, rugmaking, and other such recreational activities 
that hark back to the ancient domestic tasks), as distinct from 
artistic dilettantism. Among the more elevated forms of the 
latter are painting as practiced by Chinese and Japanese poets 
and literary figures and certainly related to professional painting; 
the architectural dilettantism of the Renaissance, which is ex- 
plained by the fact that interest in architecture had a classical 
foundation and was linked directly to humanistic culture; and 
the analogous phenomenon in the field of urban p lannin g at 
the end the i8th century. Among the deleterioue fi>rms of 
dilettantism, important only because of its wide diflusioni was 
die amateur parting which pervaded all Europe m the 18th 
and 19th centuries as • direct consequence of E^liih esthetics 
and of the oill of the picturesque (q.v.). 

/. Art criticiim and art kittory. Criticism, as an activity spe- 
cifically aimed at the evaluation, interpretation, and spr^ 
of an understanding of art, has varied forms, including all the 
different types of reaction by society to the work of an artist. 
In its effort to determine artistic value, criticism has been 
sssuming more snd more in the zoth century a decidedly scien- 
tific character; but Richardson {The Connoisseur , 1719) had 
attempted even in the 18th century to define the activity of the 
connoisseur as a science, assigning to him the task of distin- 
guishing between originals, counterfeits, copies, and school 
pieces. Recently, of course, this particular activity has been 
greatly assisted by scientific instruments of research and anal- 
ysis analogous to those employed in medicine, chemistry, and 
physics (see techniques of analysis). These instruments 
(X rays, spectographs, photographs, microphotographs, mi- 
croscopea) and other forms of chemical and physical analysis 
arc effectively employed in the work of restoration (q.v.), both 
in order to ascertain the nature of the materials, the various 
phases of the technical processes, and the causes of deterio- 
ration and to determine which procedures may prove most 
suitable to reestablish the integrity of s particular work. Res- 
totation is, therefore, a further form of critical activity, because 
it distinguishes between original and added parts, between 
integral and altered parts; in addition, it arrives at the moat 
accurate understanding of the whole because it judges a work 
as a whole and not simply on its representational qualities. 

Ascertaining the authenticity of a work of art is not merely 
a problem of distinguishing between originals, imitations, and 
counterfeits. Every work of art constitutes a unique element in 
a complex series of facts; and the authentication of a work in- 
volves placing It historically as to period and culture and pos- 
sibly also in the development or life of the artist. Of paramount 
importance in this research is the definition of terms applied 
in various periods and civilizations to the techniques, types, 
styles, and classes of art products (set terminology). Other 
indispensable aids to critical study and documentation are vast 
archives of photographs; inventories of monum^ts and works 
of art; catalogues of museums, galleries, collections, and sales; 
and, in the field of bibliography (q.v.), biographic, topo^phic, 
iconographic, typologic, and documentary works, guides to 
cities, and original source materials. All these special tools, 
however, should serve only in the preparatoiy phase of historical 
work; that is, the verification and correct interpretation of the 
art works. On this foundation the history of art (jsoe historiog- 
raphy) can be constructed according to the metliods and proc- 
esses common to all historical studies. 

Giulio Carlo Aroan 

In the conxpilation of thia article the collaboration of Tullio De Mauro 
was eriliatcd for the lingumtic treatment, and that of each editorial diviaton 
of the Encyclopedia for the material within its competence. Within the 
article croaa-referenoe haa been made to each of the other articlet of a con- 
ceptual or ayatematic character and to general art-hiatorical articlea. 
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ART NOUVEAU. Name of a style current about 1900 in 
decoration and appearing occasionally also in architecture (see 
BUROPBAN MODBRN MOVEMENTS). The French word is accepted 
in England and in the United States. Its Italian counterpart 
is ^'Liberty” or *Tloreale/' the former referring to the London 
store of Liberty^ which was associated with the decorative arts 
in the new style. The German name is *"Jugendstil,*' after a 
magazine Die Jfugend, started in 1896 and supposed to favor 
Art Nouveau in its covers and pages. It is accidental that 
Mr. Lasenby Liberty's name can be linked with the Italian 
word libertdf but the use of the word Jfugend (youth) was de- 
liberate. The adherents of Art Nouveau praised its freshness 
and its freedom from the traditions of the past. Here lies, in 
fact, its considerable historical importance. 

The 19th century had in all countries been a century of 
historicism. Period styles were imitated everywhere and utilized 
in buildings whose function did not exist in the ages from which 
these stylet* were drawn. Complete independence of period 
precedent existed only in the works of a few outstanding archi- 
tects of the later decades of the century. Some of them achieved 
independence by following unusually simple and unenriched 
styles and by stressing the simplicity. This is the case occasion- 
ally with R. Norman Shaw in England, who sometimes went 
for inspiration to the English domestic style of about 1700; it is 
more frequently the case with H. H. Richardson in America 
(PL8. 83-85) and C, F. A. Voysey in England, who looked to 
the cottage and manor house of the 17th century. 

Other architects, however, went further and tried to establish 
a corpus of forms such as had never existed before. Here the 
most important are Sullivan, Mackmurdo, and Gaudi. Louis 
Sullivan (1850-1924) in his work in Chicago appears strangely 
ambiguous. He created in his office buildings (pls. 86, B7) 
from 1890 onward a new rational and functional system based 
on the grid of unrelieved verticals and horizontals; this system 
was carried on in the 20th century, so that these buildings by 
Sullivan now appear closer to those of Mies van der Rohe than 
to those of the 19th century. His ornament, as applied espe- 
cially generously to the interiors of the Auditorium Building of 
1887-89, is equally independent of the past but not equally 
prophetic of the present (pl. 469). It is floral and florid, very 
close and involved, and ornamented with acanthuslike leaves 
and volutes. It should be viewed against the background 
of the English Gothic revival (see neooothic styles) and the 
English Arts and Crafts movement (see European modern 
movements), where also here and there one finds such freedom 
in ornament, developed from late Gothic and Greco-Roman 
foliage — for example, in William Burges’ own house in 
London (1875-80) and in designs by such decorators as Walter 
Crane. 

But there was in England in the early '80s one far less famous 
young architect-decorator who more than anyone else must be 
considered the creator of Art Nouveau: Arthur H. Mackmurdo 
(1851-1942). The title page of his book on the city churches 
of London (pl. 470), published in 1883, is the earliest work 
of Art Nouveau in existence. It has all the characteristics of 
the style: it is strictly two-dimensional, it is asymmetrical, it 
emanates from one comer and spreads and rises in a flame- or 
wavelike pattern. The origins of Mackmurdo’s style are com- 
plex, but they can be found. William Blake's work and Japanese 
woodcuts are foremost among them. Mackmurdo’s designs must 
have influenced the Continent and especially Belgium, although 
we cannot say precisely when and how. 

.The greatest architect of Art Nouveau — for in Mackmurdo’s 
and Sullivan’s architecture the style disappears — certainly had 
no early influence outside his own circle: Antoni Gaudi (1852- 
1926) of Barcelona (q.v.). He started as a faithful believer in the 
Gothic style, but his own creative fantasy was so prodigious 
and undisciplined that he soon left behind all consideration of 
the past. The break appears clearly in the Gilell Palace of 
1885-89 and SM complete with the Chapel of the Colonia 
GUell of 1898 466), the structures in the Gilell Park of 

1900 (pl. 466), the famous upper parts of the church of the 
Sagrada Familia of 1903 (pls. 466, 467), and the later blocks 
of flats from 1905 onward. It i| hard to describe Gaudi's style. 


It is wild, vehement, and capricious, yet full of power. Forms 
are reminiscent of ^ose of antediluvian animals or of strap 
iron, of coral reefs, of cacti; and stone flows in thick curm 
like lava. His ruthless originality at that particular moment 
connects him with Art Nouveau; so do many of the forms 
he thought out. Yet in sheer force he is superior to lU 
others. 

Art Nouveau nearly everywhere has an element of fin de 
siMe — something precious and a little rarefied. Its links with 
the English estheticism of Oscar Wilde cannot be overlooksd. 
In fact, the illustrator of Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley (1872-98), 
whose brilliant and extremely decadent drawings of st ostly a 
date as 1893 known all over Europe, certainly influenced 
the Continental creators of Art Nouveau (pl. 470). flo, while 
Gaudi's trend was continued later (independendy) by the ex- 
pressionists (see expressionism) and not effectively rediscov- 
ered until the rationalist architecture of 1900-40 had retched 
its peak, there is a direct link from the England of Mackmurdo, 
Voysey, and Beardsley to the centers of Art Nouveau on the 
Continent. The earliest such center was Brusseb, where a 
house of 1892-93 in the rue Paul Emile Janson (former rue de 
Turin) by Victor Hoita (1861-1947) is frequently regarded as 
the fint example of Art Nouveau (pl. 468). Its exterior, like 
so many others of that period, is less eloquent than its interior. 
Here the typical elongated, shallow, asymmetrical curves of a 
seaweed or other vegetable form flow fantastically on the walk 
and in the ironwork of the staircase column and handrail. 
Hoxta liked iron, which for quite different reaaona the engineers 
had adopted aa a building material. Viollet-le-Duc, whom he 
admired, had already combined an interest in iron as a new 
structural material with an interest in its decorative possibilities 
(EntretiefUt II, 1872). Of Horta's work, the building that shows 
this combination moat strikingly is the Maison du Peuple of 

1896-99 (PL. 424). 

Horta was not alone in his interests in Brussels. The city 
had in the artists' association, Les XX, one of the most active 
and progressive centers in Europe. Here examples of Gauguin, 
Khnopff, and Whistler, of Walter Crane, Beardsley, ami 
Toorop, and of Mackmurdo’a friends and collaborators, Home 
and Image, could be seen. Among those stimulated by this 
group, the most intelligent and fitf^igbled was Henri van 
de Velde (1863-1957). His work kept close to Art Nouveau 
(PL. 467), but his theocotie 4 ^Wli^^ pleaded, on the one hind, 
for rationilim ind a toeoghhibn of the new technological con- 
diuons; on the other hand, for ’^organic” ornament. The term 
feambiguoiii, since it can cover abstract as well as natural forms, 
nsd bofli exist side by side in Art Nouveau. Thcie was, indeed 
much controversy between the naturalists and the stylists within 
the movement. 

Van de Velde visited Germany in 1900 and there for a 
number of years did most of his work. The ground was prepare, 
for him, for in 1895 the foundation of Pan had marked tht 
beginning of Art Nouveau in Germany. To its prehistory be- 
longs some decorative work by H. Obrist (1863-19*7) “ 

early as 1893. The principal representatives in Germiiny are 
Otto Eckmann (1865-1902), notable chiefly in book decomtion 

(pl. 470), and August Endell (1871-1925), whose Atelier hi vira 

of 1897-98 in Munich is his most original building. 

Tics between France and Germany were close in tneat 
years. Siegfried Bing, who came from Hamburg, * 

Icry for modem decoration in Paris in 1896 called 
de I’art nouveau,” which gave the style ita name. Julius 
Graefe, one of the originators of Pan, opened another s'ic 
gallery in Paris in 1899 snd called it *‘La Maison 
He and Bing discovered Van de Velde. In France Art 
had two centers, Paris and Nancy. At Nancy the errttor 
Emile Gall6 (1846-1904), who is most familiar for his decora 
glass but also made furniture, etc. Nancy Art 
characterized by naturalism in omsment and by a 
didactic or explanatory inscriptions. In Paris 
names are those of Charles Plumet (i 86 i-i 9 *®)» • 
and Hector Guimard (i867-i94a)» an architect, 

B6ranger, x6 rue de la Fontaine, of 1894-98, and MaW • ^ 

of 1900 are the climax in France, tho^h the atylo lin0® 
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long longer then in other countriee except luly» 

Spain, and South America. 

In Italy the names to be recorded are Giuseppe Sommaruga 
(,867-1917) aod Raimondo D'Aronco (1857-193*)- Somma- 
ruga’a Flor^ale, as exemplified in the Paliszo Castiglioni of 
,903 in the Corso Venezia in Milan, and in the Grand Hotel 
(,909'ia) of Campo dei Fiori above Varese (pl. 467), has its 
parallel in France. Thick vegetable incrusUtions on t^ facade 
link it to Art Nouveau. The case of D'Aronco is more interest- 
u,g. Hia principal work was done for the Turin Exhibition 
of 1902 467* 488) and IS far more imaginative and original 

than Sommaruga's. His inspiration came clearly not from 
France but from Vienna. 

Vienna played an important and interesting part in the 
evolution of architecture and decoration about 1900. As early 
as 1898, in the building for the Sezession by Jos^ M. Olbrich 
(1867-1908), Art Nouveau decoration is applied in contrast to 
areas left entirely bare. This sense of purity and restraint 
grew stronger in the work of 'Adolf Loos (1870-1933), which 
can scarcely be called Art Nouveau, and that of Josef Hofhnann 
(1870-1956), to which the tenn applied only occasionally and 
at the very beginnii^ of his career. It is likely that the change 
toward a new relation of decoration to surface was influenced 
by the style developed in Glasgow from 1897 onward, which 
was known to the Viennese architects. Certainly at some stage 
the Viennese were impressed by Glasgow; otherwise the great 
leader of the Glasgow school would not have been invited to 
exhibit interiors at the Sezession in Vienna, late in 1900. 

This great leader was Charles Rennie Mackintosh (1868- 
1028). HU work it the most exquUite of all Art Nouveau 
iPLs. 468, 469). It combines very erect, slender, straight ver- 
ticals with panels decorated with bewitching curves and flowers 
and sad, mermaidlike figures in white, silver, rose, and lilac 
a combination of the diaste and the piquant not equaled by 
any of the other exponents of Art Nouveau. But Mackintosh 
IS almost the only one in Britain to whom the term Art Nouveau 
can be applied without reserve. Britain was in a position dif- 
ferent from that of the other countries; the Arts and Crafts 
movement had started long before Art Nouveau, had influenced 
It, but had carried on in a less radical and perhaps more sane 
and wholesome way. The outcome was much go^ work, but, 
as the break with the past was never made, neither did the 
development toward a truly new atyle of the aoth century ever 
take place. 

Art Nouveau may have been outr<f, willful, and highly arti- 
ficial, but its historical significance lies in the fact that it marks 
the beginning of a new period of original forms after centuries 
of forms based on antique or medieval precedent. In this one 
respect Art Nouveau belongs to the new rather than to the 
old century; in all others it remained part of the old. The 
ioth-century style in decoration is a style of industrial design; 
Art Nouveau a style of handicraft. The 20th-century style in 
architecture is a style of large-scale building jobs designed by 
iiion with a social conscience and an interest in rational plans 
and rational forms and their coordination; Art Nouveau is a 
styli* ol art for art’s sake, unconcerned, as a rule, about planning 
and unconcerned also about the social aspects of architecture. 

fiiHLioo, a. Bookt: O. Burdett. The Beardsley Period. London, 1925; 
r’ The Gothic Revival, London, T928: J, F. RAfola and F. Folguera 
raiiai Antoni Gaudl. Barcelona. 1938. new ed. 1952; S. Cheney. The 
World Architecture. London. New York, 1930: G. A. Plau, Wohn- 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1933: F, Schmalenbach, Der Juaendatil. 

rxburg. i93g; Peviner. Pionaera of Modem Design, New York. 1949: 

L' 8e Gaudf. Barcelona. 1950; N. Pevsner. Charles Rennie 

Miih aose; T. Howarth, Charles Rennie Mackintosh and the 

f^ovement, London, 1925; J. Berida, Gaudf. el hombre y la obra, 
b,M:, *954; S. Tschudi Madsen. The Sources of Art Nouveau (with 

New York, 19SS: M, Nicoletti. Raimondo D’Aronco (with bib- 
X/?' Ahlm lieatermann. Stilwendc. Berlin, 1956; U. Mon- 

Hitrk. , “l**‘'*- L’architettura di Giuseppe Sommaruse. Milan, n.d,; H. R. 
New V New York, 1957 ; R. Koch, Louis Comfort Tiflany, 

t>ofiiim v’l J®*®' Fenodiai/i: L. Angelini. Oiuaeppe Sommaruga. Em- 
Bed-. ^^^ 1 * no. 276. 1917: £• Michalaki, Die entwicklungigeachichtliche 
^Jutung dea Jugendadla. RepfKw, XLVI, 1925; F, Tentori. L’architet- 
no- 2 , 193s: ThB, I.v. Sommaruga. XXXI, 1937; N. 
41’ Vu. Architectural Raview, Mackmurdo, LXXXIII, 1938, pp. 141- 

^etron, i,y, D'Aronco. nd. 39* i9Io; R. Banham. The Architectural 


Review, Sant'Elia, CXyiL t9SS; S. Tschudi Madsen, Works and Style of 
Victor Hoita before 1900, The Architectural Review, Dec., 1955. pp. 388- 
02; L. Mariani, L’archftettura. a.v. Sant’Elia, no. 2, I95S end no. s, i9S6: 
Cuademoa de Arquitectura. a.v. Gaudl. no. 26, 1956. 

Nikolaus Pevsner 

Illustrations: pls. 466-470. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT. See art; art 
NOUVBAU; prb-raphablitism and related movements. 

ART TEACHING, Sec architecture; art; education 

AND ART TEACHING; INSTITUTES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


ASAM, The Brothers. Bivarian architects and decorators. 
Coamas Damian Aaam (b. Sept. 27, 1686, Benediktbeuem, d. 
May 10, 1739, Munich) and Egid Quirin Asam (b. Sept. 1, 
1692, Tegernsee, d. April 29, 1750, Mannheim). Both brothers 
were architects, the elder also specializing in fresco painting, 
the younger in Sculpture and stuccowork. They formed a close 
partnership but alro worked separately. Their father, Hans 
Georg Asam (1649-^1711), an accomplished fresco painter, dec- 
orated the monasteries of Benediktbeuem and Tegernsee in 
the t68os and 1690s. His style was strongly influenced by a 
year of study in Venice in 1682, especially of the work of Ve- 
ronese. 

The brothers grew up in the lake region south of Munich, 
in sight of the Bavarian Alps. They assisted their father on 
some of his last commissions and in 17x2 went to Rome for 
a year, an experience that deeply affected their art by exposing 
them to the architecture and sculpture of Demini and to the 
baroque ceiling paintings of Gaulli, Fra Pozzo, and Pietro da 
Cortona. Jesuit and Benedictine theater, calling for elaborate 
scenic effects, also engaged their interest. Back from Rome in 
1714, Coamas Damian painted a flat ceiling fresco for a church 
at Ensdorf, and in the following year the high dome of J. A. 
Viscardi*8 Italianate Church of the Trinity in Munich. In 1716 
Egid Quirin completed an apprenticeship with the Bavarian 
sculptor Andreas Faistenberger, and the brothers’ partnership 
began in earnest. 

Their early masterpieces were the monastic churches at 
Wcitenburg on the Danube and at Rohr (both 1717-ai). Ar- 
chitecture, painting, and sculpture here achieved a harmonious 
combination closely allied to the Roman baroque of Bernini 
b 4 t with a local Ovarian inflection of gaudiness, naturalism, 
and earthy humor. At Weltenburg, the light is concentrated, 
as though it came from spotlights concealed within the dark 
interior. The great stucco flgure of St. George on the high altar 
has been compared to Rubens* painting, and the Asstmption 
in the choir at Rohr has been described as a sort of theatrical 
tableau with the apostles "gesticulating like French deputies." 

Cosmas Damian's ambitious fresco cycle at Weingarten, 
begun in 1719, and his dome painting for the Swiss monastic 
church of Einsiedein brought church decoration in the region 
of Lake Constance fully abreast of Roman practice. In these 
commissions the younger brother took no part. 

In such later works as the redecoration of the old cathedral 
at Freising and the interior adornment of monastic churches 
at Osterhofen, Fiirstenfeld, and Straubing, the Asams* effects 
became increasingly ornate and capricious and the Ughtii^ 
became more brilliant through greater diffusion. In color, their 
work increasingly approached the blonder tones of the French- 
inspired rococo style. This can be seen in the Church of St. John 
Nepomuk (1733-38; PL. II, 154), which these pious brothers 
built at their own expense next to their house in Munich, and 
is quite apparent in the Oratory of St. Maria Viktoria at 
Ingolstadt (1732-36), where a freer suiroundiag space made 
possible more abundant interior lighting, so that the Asams* 
essentially baroque art here rivaled the increasingly fashionable 
rococo. 

Bdlioo. Erikt HsnfaUengl, Die BrOder Cosmst Damian und Egid 
Quirin Aaam, Munich, I95S (with bibliog.). 

S. Lane Faison, Ja. 
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ASIA, CENTRAL, The name Central Asia is applied to 
the territories forming the core of the Asian continent and 
extending from the Great Wall of China in the east to the 
Caspian Sea and the Urals in the west, with the mountainous 
borders of Tibet and the southern limits of the Siberian taiga 
marking the northern and southern boundaries of the area. For 
centuries — for millenniums even — this vast region of virtually 
unrelieved desert and steppe witnessed the development of 
two contrasting types of human society: in the north, nomadic 
peoples, and in the south, settled populations in areas where 
there was water. In the areas of settlement complex civilizations 
developed which were profoundly influenced by the more 
vigorous cultures that flourished on their southern borders. 

The cultures of the permanent settlements of the southern 
area, vitalized by exchanges and contacts with the Mediterranean 
world and with Persia, India, and China, exhibit a degree of 
consistency in their artistic development that makes it possible 
to study th#m as a whole. However, the cultures of the nomadic 
peoples, whose artistic development rarely intermingled with 
that of the fixed settlements in the south and who were in- 
fluenced less by the m^or Eurasian civilizations, exerted con- 
siderable influence on the historic evolution of all Central Asia, 
whose southern areas developed with great intensity precisely 
because they were zones of interaction between the nomadic 
and sedentary empires, whether Persian, Indo-Afghan, or 
Chinese. 

The earliest phases of human development in Central Asia 
were bound up with the progress of this region as a whole 
and of even vaster areas as well (sec Asiatic protohistory), 
whereas in the historical period the intensity of intercontinental 
commerce and the missionary activities of various religious sects 
were responsible in the southern sectors — from Sogdiana to 
Serindia, corresponding roughly to Russian and Chinese Tur- 
kistan — for a series of cultural influences emanating from Iran 

(see IRANIAN PRE-SASSANIAN ART CULTURES; SASSANIAN ART), from 
the classical West (see gandhara), from India (see Indian 
art), and from China (see Chinese art). In the north, the 
development of the great empires of the steppes (see steppes 
cultures) is extremely important for its own artistic and esthetic 
achievements. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that the 
Central Asian races created such artistic cultures as that of 
Kushan (see kushan art), whose expression was influenced 
by their transition from nomads, probably of Indo-European 
origin, to inhabitants of fixed settlements. 

The senes of historical ties and the age-old contrast between 
the Altaic nomads of the north and the Indo-European groups 
— either peoples indigenous to the south or migrants who had 
settled there — justify treatment of the artistic evolution of 
Central Asm as a unit, even though we are confronted with 
two separate cultural areas whose esthetic concepts, reflecting 
two contrasting types of life, are fundamentally different. This 
treatmpnt is further justified because the cultural heritage of 
the Indo-European civilizations that developed in the south 
finally became, when the area came under the domination of 
the Turks, the heritage of the Turkish empire and played a 
very influential role in the development of Islamic art (see 
GHAZNEViD ART). Thus the Central Asian civilizations of Sogdiana, 
Khwarizm, and Serindia not only succeeded in transforming 
and fusing the various currents that converged there but also 
acted as a focal center of truly individual artistic radiation 
toward both China and Tibet (see khotanesb art), to say 
nothing of the influences on Islamic art previously mentioned. 

Summary. The earliest phases (col. 815). The beginning of 
Khwarizm and the cultures of Sogdiana and the nomads: Khwar- 
isrm /; The Karasuk culture; Kktoansm JI\ The Tagar culture; The 
Altai; Khwarizm III and the Kankju culture. The Altai and the Huns 
(col. Hi 9). The Tashcyk and Hunnish cultures (col. 8zo). Buddhism, 
the Kushans. and Khwarizm IV (col. 8az). The Silk Route and the 
history of Serindia (ool. 8x7). The art of Serindia (col. 8x7); 
Miron; Khotatt mid nearby centers; Tumshuk; Kucha and nearby 
centers; Qara SM»\ Turfan; Centers of the Chinete area. 

The earliest phases. About the 5th millennium b.c.. Central 
Asia probably er^oyed a milder climate than at present. While 


the inhabitants of the Siberian forests continued to live as they 
had throughout the Mesolithic period, by hunting, fishing 
and collecting edible plant products, Neoli^ic cultures appar- 
ently were diffused throughout Central Asia from the borden 
of Manchuria to the lands around the Caspian Sea. 

Probably the first Neolithic culture was that which developed 
in Mongolia from approximately the 5th to the xd millennium 
B.c. Heir of the Magdalenian and Mesolithic cultures of the 
Lake Baikal region, it disappeared without a trace of survival 
or continuation (at least as far aa modem research can discover) 
as a result of emigration prompted by the increasing aridity 
of the Mongolian plateau. Characteristic of this culture are the 
production of microliths and pottery, at first crude vesseK 
painted black on the inside and red on the outside. The rudi- 
mentary decoration was done in relief and sgraffito. In the murt 
southerly areas of Mongolia, toward the end of the Neolithic 
period the influence of the Chinese Neolithic cultures is evi- 
denced by the appearance of pottery painted and decorated 
with ornamental motifs in red and black. During this epoch the 
painted pottery is associated with smoothed axes and stone 
or terra-cotta rings and armlets. 

There is but scant evidence available on similar cultures tliat 
developed in the oases of Chinese Turkistan: it consisto of 
shards of painted pottery such as those found at Miaochrkow, 
53 miles east of Hami (Qomul); at Senghim-aghiz, Tuksum, 
and Yftr-Qoto, in the region of Turfan; and lastly at Cherchen, 
among the ruins located on the edges of the oasis and known 
as Kohne-shahr, **the old city"; in addition there is a vase, 
bought at Cherchen from a seller who said it came from Kohne- 
shahr. The decoration of the fragments is comparable to tl\at 
of Ma-chang in Kansu province and hence may be dated as of 
the period extending from about 1700 to 1300 B.c. Despite the 
gaps in our information, these discoveries attest the existence, 
along what was later to become the great Silk Route, of com- 
munities of Neolithic culture employing virtually identical 
techniques and ornamental motifs. 

Soviet archaeologists have made discoveries that disclose 
a noteworthy cultural complex, developed chiefly in southern 
Siberia and in the region south of Lake Aral, which wss later 
to become Khwarizm and which first became known to us 
through heterogeneous retjoi ipeovered at Anau. 

Evidence of the existent^ dt another culture, which Tolsiov 
called the "Keltcminar culi^" and which he dates from the 
4th millennium B.C. to the ^letter part of the 3d, is found ai 
Dzhanhas-kale, located some six miles from the lower cournt 
of the Amu Darya River, southeast of the Sultan-uiz-dag Moun- 
tains. From it we have small artifacts in stone and bone and 
pottery pointed in red and decorated with incised lines and 
stamped designs in circular borders. It is quite likely that 
some kinship exists between this culture and the cultural area 
at that time extending from the Persian Gulf to the northern 
region of Asia lying between Mongolia and the Ob River 
It is likely, too, that it may have influenced the Neolithic culture 
of southern Siberia, relatively unknown but probably daimi? 
back to the 4th millennium B.c. Most of the artifacts 
stone, a few of bone; the pottery, monochrome, is sinootne 
down with grass but shows no trace of painting. 

The Kclteminar culture was followed by what Soviet ar- 
chaeologists have called the "Afanasievo culture," which tiey 
have dated in the 3d millennium B.c. The principal 
of this culture was found in burial groimds, the most imponan 
finds coming from near Afanasievo Hill. The articles 
in the tombs consist of pottery painted red or decoraud w ^ 
horizontal or vertical zigzags in white. This links it, in ® 
opinion, with the pottery of Susa and Sialk, thus 
with the production of Anau and Khwarizm. In 
numerous bone implements, several crudely made artic 
poorly smelted copper were also found — small plaques, 
and coiled ornaments for the hair. The use of metal w an 
tive, however, that thia culture may still be conaidcre 
lithic. The Afanasievo culture, defoitely known to na 
tended to the Altai, was, in Kiselev's opinion, st tne 
of the Copper Age the one and only culture ext^t 
Siberian steppes to the Yenisei River, with additional 
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nnecting it with the areas to the southwest and west as far 
^ the Volga, or perhaps even to the Black Sea. 

Very little is known about the copper and bronze cultures 
m what is now Mongolia, which preceded the artistic develop- 
ments known as the “art of Ordos.*’ This art — known to 
us from discoveries made in various places, such as Hallong- 
(Qatung-usu) and Hattin-sum (Qatin-sum) in Chahar, 
Luan-p’ing in Jchol, and HsQan-hua north of Peiping — rep- 
resents one strain in the animal art of the steppes which, 
according to Kiselev, stemmed from Tagar art and, according 
to Ksrlgrcn, reached its zenith in the 4th to the 3d century 
yc. even conquering China during the so-called “Warring 
{^^doms“ epoch, or the period of civil wars, and leaving 
Itehind it noticeable traces in the Huai style. So far it has been 
impossihic to establish a definite chronology in the art of 
Ordos, even though a tentative chronology may be made through 
comparison with the Chinese bronzes of the epoch of the Warring 
Kingdoms. In fact, Max Loehr, in studying the Ordos knives 
daggers, has suggested if classification that would place 
the daggers of the akifiakes type between the 8th and 5th cen- 
tury u.c., whereas the other daggers with guarded hilts and 
ring-shaped pommels would be assigned to the 8th or 7th 
(cntiiry. However, to indicate the unreliability of this rule, 
wc must keep in mind that the bronzes of Luan-p*ing and 
Hsiian-hua were dated by T. J. Arne no earlier than a.d. 350. 

Objects dating from the ist century of the Christian era 
discovered in eastern Turkistan do not provide enough data 
to establish a definite chronology for the development of this 
area it was only with the advent of Buddhism that there 
iinpe.ired h composite art whose progress can be followed to 
the time nf its disappearance, as a result of the Islamic conquest, 
in about the loth century. 

Ab a result of recent e^tcavations, it is now possible to trace 
the development of the cultures of southern Siberia and Russian 
Turkistan. In that area, the Afanasievo culture was followed by 
what Soviet archaeologists have called the “Andronovo culture,*’ 
after the town of that name near Achinsk. More widespread 
than the preceding culture, the Andronovo culture, extending 
from the Yenisei and the borders of the Altai as far as the Ural 
region and the northern shores of Lake Aral, may be dated 
approximately between 1700 and 1200 B.c. Here, too, the only 
eMilenct comes from graves. I'he pottery is dark and smooth, 
and thf decoration, arranged in bands, consists of zigzag stripes, 
spirals, incised triangles, and fishbone motifs. In addition to 
honi' arrowheads, small bronze implements (pins and awls) 
'MTi* found, proving a knowledge of metallurgy. Kiselev be- 
lieved that this culture was related to those of lower Volga, 
the Don, and the Donets and that it probably developed uni- 
I'Tinly from the Urals to the Y'cniaei, thus indicating that it 
"as ibt creation of a single people who undoubtedly stemmed 
from the people of the Afanasievo culture. 


1'hf beuinnings of Khwabizm and the cultures of 
and the nomads. Khtvarizm /. In the bronze period 
KJiw;\rizm appeared the '"Tazabagyab culture,” so called after 
thv name of a region in the Angka Kale area, a short distance 
*'outh of Dzhanbas Kale. As in the Neolithic, so in this period, 
which covers part of the 3d millennium B.C., Khw^arizm main- 
ties with southern Siberia and eastern Europe; indeed, 
ceramics are very much like those of Andronovo and the Volga 
regions, in that they are painted and have incised decoration. 


Karatuk culture. The Karasuk culture (so named after 
“tributary of the Yenisei), which developed between laoo and 
^ imrks a sudden and profound transformation in south- 
^ Liberia. An increase in the population is evidenced in the 
T of pit graves which contained hand-shaped pottery 

resembling those excavated at An-yang, one of the 
Petals of the Shang dynasty; the arrowheads are identical, the 
e-axes have a pointed cutting edge, and some of the knives 
to those found in Ordos, along the Great Wall, and 
An-yang; several are of Chou The bronzes, which 
animal figures in a primitive, static, and rather naturalistic 
testify to great skill in metallurgy. 


Kkwarixm II. Khwarizm meanwhile developed into the 
Iron Age civilization called the “Amirabad culture,” which 
extended from the 2d millennium to about the middle of the ist 
millennium b.c. and is characterized by crude pottery vessels, 
black and gray-black, with fishbone decoration on the rim. 
According to Tolstov, these objects belong to the Massagetae 
culture, which may be connected with the pre-Scythian settle- 
ments in the Caucasus, thereby confirming the existence of 
contacts between the Alans and the Massagetae. 

Ths Tagar culture. Kiselev is of the opinion that between 
700 and 300 B.c. a new culture superseded the Karasuk in the 
Minusinsk Basin, the so-called “Tagar culture,” which bears 
the name of an- island in the Yenisei. There are indications of 
an increased population, and the metalwork shows remark- 
able technical progress, probably due to the advent of elements 
from the Far East and the influence of Scythian and Sarmatian 
tribes, which had extensive contact with western Asia, parti- 
cularly with the Achaetnenian empire. The funerary equipment 
consists of flat-bottomed pottery, battle-axes, bronze daggers, 
arrowheads, knives, mirrors, beads, ncM-dles, metal plaques, rings, 
diadems, earrings, and flagstaff finmls. The chief cliaracteristic 
of tltis culture is the powerful animal art. 

The Altai. ’Fhc effects of the Karasuk and Tagar cultures 
were felt as strongly in the regions bordering Lake Baikal and 
northern Mongolia as in the .Altai region. Here are found 
a great many tombs that can be dated back to the 7th century 
B.c. or perhaps even earlier. Covered over with wood and 
topped by a mound, they customarily include, beside the human 
remains, the bodies of one or two horses. Bronze knives, three- 
lobed arrowheads, and snaffle bits have been found. About 
the 5th or 4th century b.c. the daggers took on the form of the 
Achaemenian akinakes^ while belt plaques and snaffle bits, which 
often are of iron, are also found. It may be stated with some 
certainty that these tombs are of the same type as those of the 
Sarmatian epoch in the Urals and Volga region. Hence it follows 
that a fairly uniform civilization extended at that time from 
southern Russia all the w^ay to Ordos. A profound alteration 
occurred, however, as a result of the migrations extending from 
China to the borders of Europe. 

Khwarizm III and the Kankju culture. While great events 
were transpiring in the world of the steppes between the 3d 
century B.c. and the beginning of the Christian era, Khwarizm 
was the scene of the development of two successive cultures: 
first, what Tolstov has called "the culture of the villages with 
wall dwellings,” which can be dated between the 6th and 
4th century B.c.; secondly, the so-called "Kankju culture,” 
covering a period of more than five centuries, from the 4th 
century b.c. to about A.n. 100. Khwarizm became an organized 
state when the country was transformed by vast irrigation 
works. Early dwellings seem to have been derived from those 
of the Amirabad epoch; those uncovered at Kynzy-gyr and 
Kalaly-gyr are built w’ithin a powerful double wall, flanked 
by towers that were mentioned by the historians of the age 
of Alexander. The pottery is crude and decorated with circular 
stripes; there arc straight- walled vases, beakers without feet, 
and atill other pottery with red lids for the beakers and white 
ones for the vases; there arc also figurines of horses and of 
women dressed in long robes and holding their right hands 
over their breasts. 

The name “Kankju” is derived from the Russian transcrip- 
tion of the Chinese name of Sogdiana (K'ang-ch'U). The zenith 
of this culture coincided with a condition of complete indepenc)- 
ence and the special intensity attained at that time in the re- 
lations of Khwarizm both with the world of th* steppes and 
with Sogdiana. The expansion of the Kankju culture is attested 
by a great many populated centers: Dzhanbas Kale, Koy- 
krylgan Kale, and Kyunerli Kale. The cities were all built 
on a plan similar to that of the centers of the preceding culture, 
with the exception of Koy-krylgan Kale, which is built on a 
circular plan. The pottery, turned on a potter’s wheel, has 
thin walls and is nearly always red, although there are examples 
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of pitchers painted black and footed beakers. In conjunction 
with utensils of this type is found cruder pottery, similar to 
diat of the Saimatians and the nomad peoples of the northeast. 
Lastly, there is another type, decorated with incised triangles 
and painted red on yellow, which has some kinship with the 
pottery of the preceding epoch. Within a short time, the west- 
ward pressure exerted by the Ytleh-chih and the establishment 
of the Kushan empire produced further changes in Khwarizm. 

The Altai and thb Huns. Even the Altai region, which 
had already felt the influence of the Scythians and had main- 
tained close relations with the Tagar culture, felt the reper- 


art are apparent. The stylization, sober and restrained, achieves 
remarkable decorative effecu. Funerary equipment quits similar 
to that in the tombs of Pazyryk occurs in other sites, such as 
Shibe, Kara Kul, and Oyrotin, probably dating back to the 
ist century b.c. The later Altaic culture is represented by the 
center of Katanda (ca. a.d. i-ioo), where the many articles 
discovered display more stylized decoration reminiscent of the 
art works of Noin-ula in Mongolia, dating from the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Thb Tashtyk and Hunnish culturbs. The Tashtyk cul. 
ture, which superseded the Tagar culture in the Yenisei Bsiin 
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cussions of the migrations caused by the expansion of the 
Hsiung-nu (see below) and their eventual defeat by the Chinese. 
The new phase, which lasted from about 300 to 100 b.c., wit- 
nessed the establishment of a Sarmatian-Hun cultural complex, 
called the “Pazyryk culture.” This was reached by Hellen- 
istic influences spreading from the Greek itates lying to the 
southwest or perhaps from the remoter regions to the north, 
which were also under Greek influence. Contemporaneously 
with the Pazyryk culture, in the basin of the upper Yenisei, 
a new culture, the Tashtyk, superseded the Tagar. 

From the Pazyryk culture there still remain spacious tombs, 
which in several sites are composed of two chambers separated 
by a wooden partition, one of which contains the coffin, carved 
from a tree trunk. In some of the tombs there were buried 
horses disguised as reindeer, a fact which suggests that the use 
of horses had only recently replaced that of reindeer. The 
tomb furnishings are extremely rich: among the many articles 
are Chinese lacquerwork of the ist century b.c., massive gold 
jewelry and wooden ornaments covered with thin gold leaf 
and intended to be worn on the clothing, and buttons or plaques 
of wood or leather. Equally rich are the trappings of the horaea: 
phalerae and round plaquea carved from wood and covered 
with gold, hearing chimeric animal figures suggestive of the 
griffin or phoenix. I'heae figures suggest Chinese or Iranian 
art; however, the style is highly individual and represents a 
blending of the Hunnish style, which had been strongly in- 
fluenced by Chinese art, with that of the Sacae and Sarmatians, 
who had brought with them elements of Achaemenid Persian 
and archaic Greek art. In the decorative motifs, the naturalistic 
tendencies peculiar to the depiction of animal figures in Scythian 


and lasted from the ist to the 3d century, is considerabh 
different from the Tagar. Iron was commonly used. Many 
of the tombs, like those at Pazyryk, were very large, but there 
occur instances of mummification as well as cremation; an ut- 
novation appears in the use of funerary masks, which were 
applied while still wet to the face of the dead, thus reproducing 
the features exactly. The clothing was ornamented with carved 
wooden plaques covered with a thin layer of gold; bucklci, 
weapons, mirrors, and jewelry were also found in the tombs. 
Some of the plaques show stylized figures of griffina, and 
others show horses similar to those of the Han period. Indeed, 
this period was characterized by a marked penetration of Chinese 
civilization, further attested by the presence of unmistakably 1 
Chinese lacquerwork, fabrics, and mirrors. 

In the 3d century, according to S. A. Teploukhov, tms 
culture underwent a radical transformation as a result of the 
disappearance of the oofiMlling elements of Indo-European 
origin, which wew ffiplliosd by Turkish groups. The moa 
ancient tombe/Of Aik arc marked by slabs; 

was dfceCtly in the earth or first placed in a hollow 

tree truiik accompanied by the body of the 

borM. The weapons were of iron, and the saddles . 

orated with bone plaques bearing incised hunting scenes. M 
of the objects found in the more recent tombs arc of , 
origin; and in the decoration of objects of local origin the 
fluence of China, together with that of P«rsk» is “PP* 
while the influence of animal art seems to dimini^. 

Tombs dating from the 9th century on contain 
assortment of objects: frequently, instep of the 
only the harness is found, and the arms and jewclryi omain®** 
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with figures, show marked Sassanian influence. The Yenisei 
region now acquired individuality, in part determined by the 
establishment during the 9th century of the Kirghiz empire. 
Notwithstanding the influences emanating from Persia and 
T'ang-dynasty China, the art of the Kirghiz shows that the 
tradition of animal art was still alive. 

In Ordos, the Hunnish cultures are represented by the 
royal tombs, which probably belonged either to die Hsiung-nu 
themselves or to their principal vassals. A great many objects 
were buried in them, including bronzes decorated with animal 
figures, woolen fabrics with felt appliqu6 depicting scenes of 
combat between animals, other fabrics of great value, one of 
which is of Eastern origin, and an example of Chinese lacquer- 
work which makes it possible to flx the date as later than the 
id century. 

The tombs found near Chita in Transbaikalia are, accord- 
ing to G. von Merhart, possibly from an earlier period (zd to 
ist century B.C.). Those near Troizkossovsk, north of Kyakhta, 
decorated with stone markers bearing incised animal figures, 
are definitely later than 118 B.C., as is proved by the presence 
of Han-dynasty coins bearing that date. A particularly inter- 
esting discovery is that of a frontier fortress, dating perhaps 
from the ad century B.c., at the confluence of the Ivolga and 
the Selenga rivers. This is probably the most ancient inhabited 
center of the Hsiung-nu discovered so far. 

The use of animal figures in decoration apparently con- 
tinued to flourish in both Ordos and the northern areas during 
the Han period (from 206 B.c. to a.d. 220) and even into the 
following period, that of the Six Dynasties (a.d. 222-589). 
Its influence is still apparent in certain types of Chinese clasps 
in which motifs of intertwined animal figures appear. It may 
have continued even longer, as suggested by several so-called 
“Nestorian*’ bronzes, cruciform or bird-shaped, which have 
ail the earmarks of ^ing bronzes with magic properties. 

South of the Altai, the strain of animal-art motifs flourished 
among the Huns for several centuries, representing, in a region 
perhaps occupied earlier by settled communities of Indo- 
Europeans, a continuation of the culture of the steppes. Bem- 
shtam's excavations in 1938-39 in the burial grounds of Kenkol 
>u the Talas River Valley, turned up a rich array of tomb fur- 
nishings, some of which were locally produced and others 
definitely of Chinese origin. The discovery of asymmetrical 
hows reinforced at the extremities in Hunnish style leaves no 
doubt as to the nature of this culture; further confirmation 
IS provided by the human remains, which arc of brachiccphalic 
type, found in conjunction with other remains of types rcsem- 
hling the European, very probably those of slaves put to death 
iOKl buried with their masters. Bemshtam maintains that 
among the group of tombs located north of the Tien Shan 
(m the Issyk Kul and Balkhash region) those of Kenkol and 
Kyz-art represent a Hunnish culture dating approximately from 
the beginning of the Christian era; others, however, discovered 
Arpa, Atbac, Zon-Alai, and Maada, may have been part of 
3 later group (zd-sth cent.). 

Still, the exact interpretation of the relics found in the region 
I'Jttending from the Yellow River to Lake Aral remains un- 
certain. As to the period for which we have no written testimony 
the Chinese, western Asian, or Greek historians, all that 
be said is that in the regions south of the Siberian forests, 
t^xtending from the borders of Europe to the Yellow River, 
existed a vast complex of peoples of European type, 
^ dolichocephalic type generally predominating. Another 
^f'njplex of peoples, of Mongoloid type and more or less brachy- 
^cplialic, had settled in the Siberian taiga and the northern 
of the continent. The populations whom the Chinese 
ed by various names, finally settling on the term Hsiung-nu 
century B.C., were perhaps of the former type 
bra ® special group stemming from the fusion of 

chyccphalic peoples who had slowly emerged from the 
Later evidence tends to confirm this: for example, 
wh* In the 3d century, the slaughter of the Hsiung-nu 

Q ®c^lcd in North China, carried out by the king of 
, > Shih Min, caused the death of many warriors who had 

^ment noses and thick beards'*; in addition, the Chinese 


historians of the .T'sng epoch make clear reference to the tribe 
of Ac Huang-t*ot» Shih-wei, "the yellow-headed Shih-wei," 
obviously blond people living on the upper Amur who were 
numbered among the ancestors of the Mongols. It would seem 
that the Hsiung-nu had only a very slight connection wiA Ac 
Huns of Ac historical period, Arough the Mongol element 
present in both groups. Linguistic evidence concerning Ae 
Hsiung-nu is scant, and only one word whose form is definitely 
proved seems to recur in Ac vocabulary of Ac Ostyak people 
of Ac Yenisei, a group whose origin is still highly debatable, 
It would seem, however, that the Huns spoke an Altaic language. 

The development of Ae Karasuk and Tagar culturea demon- 
strates how brachyoephalic elements, in all probability originat- 
ing in the forest area, gsaduaUy became intermingled wiA 
peoples similar to the European type. It is highly probable 
that proto-Chinese elements had moved into Ac Minusinsk 
regions after the downfall of the Shang dynasty, toward Ae 
end (rf the 2d mtlieniuum b.c.; but if such a migration occurred, 
it muat certainly have been further augmented by ethnic groups 
c(»ning down from the norA. The movement must l^ve taken 
place in the ist millennium b.c. along Ae entire inargin of the 
Siberian forest and muat have impelled Ae Indo-European 
peoples to aocelemte Aeir displacement toward the west, Aus 
causing the migration of the ScyAians and Sarmatians toward 
eastern Europe. This theory is strongly supported by Ae discov- 
ery at Pazyryk of horses disguised as reindeer (see above). 
Thus, Ais may have been the people who, after occupying Ae 
Altai region, went south to Ae Lake Balkhash area, where Aey 
became Ae progenitors of the Huns of Ae historical period. 

At Ae dose of Ae 3d century b.c., Mao-tun had founded 
Ae vast empire of Ae Hsiung-nu, which, despite constant con- 
flict wiA Ae Chinese, lasted until the beginning of Ae Christian 
era; upon Ae fall of Ais empire, groups of the Hsiung-nu headed 
west under Ae leadership of Chih-chih and settled on the steppes 
of the Chu and the Talas. It may be Aat this group of Hsiung-nu, 
crushed by the Chinese about 35 b.c., bore along with Aem 
elements of Chinese culture. It seems certain that Aey sub- 
jugated Ae Wu-sun tribe during Aeir passage and pushed 
before them Ae true Huns, who were of pure Mongolian nee 
and had long before come down from the Altai. The Huna, 
in Aeir march toward eastern Europe, took advantage of the 
reputation of Ae Hsiung-nu, just as later two Turkish tribes 
from the Altai usurped the name of the Avars, the YUan-Yiian, 
when these had been decimated by the Turks and had merged 
wiA them. 

This outline of the history and population movements of 
Central Asia is merely a working hypoAesis. It is definitely 
known, however, that Ae conflicts between the Hsiung-nu and 
Ae Chinese had profound repercussions Aroughout all Eurasia. 
In 59 D.C., Sermdia was liberated from Chinese administration 
and became a bone of contention between China and Ae nomad 
empires that followed one after another in northern Asia over 
a period of centuries. 

Buddhism, the Kushans, and Khwarizm IV. About Ae 
beginning of Ae Christian era, Buddhism, which had conquered 
part of eastern Iran, had engendered a Greco-Buddhist art, 
originated apparently about Ac end of Ae ist century B.c. in Ae 
Gandhara region and destined to last in Ae same area until 
Ae 7A century and to a limited degree in several localities 
until Ae 8A century, subsequently spreading to Serindk and 
China, even reaching Sogdiana through Bactria. 

The Greco-Buddhist influence nevertheless had no profound 
impact on Ae Khwarizm culture, where direct Occidental in- 
fluences are much more evident. The inhabited centers of the 
region were gradually transformed from fortified villages mto 
villages without walls, and great castles, Ae homes of feudal 
lords, were erected, usually on top of steep hills, as was Ae 
fortress of Ayaz Kale, with mighty walls, galleries for archers, 
and reinforcements in Ae form of square towers. The dwellings 
in such villages were clustered about Ae foot of Ae hill. Tobtov 
calls Ais epoch, which extended from Ae 2d to Ae 3d century, 
Ae Kushan period, although Ae Kuahan empire apparently 
did not actually hold sway over Khwarizm. The remains 0^ 
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this civiluation can be dated approximately through the coins 
of Kanishka. Among these remains were found, together with 
pottery glazed in a bright green, fragments of alabaster vases 
and several rather crude statuettes (female figures and represen* 
tadons of unidentified persons, birds, and other animals). 

The **Ku8han period,’* evidence of which occurs also in 
the intermediate strata of Toprak Kale, was followed by a 
transidonal period which Tolstov dates between the 3d and 
5th century and which he calls the ’’Kushano-Afrigidian” 
culture. It was probably a period of decadence during which 
several cides were abandoned, while the castles, showing def- 
inite advances in the art of defense, became even more massive. 
At Toprak Kale, typical of this period, excavadon has revealed 
a slow transidon from the ancient forms to those characterisdc 
of the ’’Afrigidian” period. The ancient forms disappeared 
entirely at the end of this transidonal period, and after the 
5th century the pottery is definitely decadent, becoming cruder 
as a result /of the disappearance of urban craftsmen. Sculptures 
and fragmentary but very important frescoes are also found 
at Toprak Kale. Among the subjects are: a harpist playing, 
bent over his harp; a figure that may represent a seated beggar; 
the harvesting of fruit; undulating decorative motifs on a gray- 
blue background; fragmentary animal figures; human faces and 
busts; white Rowers against a dark-blue or orange background. 
Predominant in these frescoes are shades of ocher ranging from 
yellow to brown, through all the tints of red, plus blue and 
black, with all the intermediate hues from blue-gray to dark 
blue. They are apparently the product of a decidedly realistic 
local art, reminiscent of the contemporaneous frescoes of western 
Asia but entirely unrelated to Greco-Buddhist ait. The frag- 
ments of sculpture, including the piece called the ’’red head,” 
also reveal a close affinity with Western works. 

The ”Afrigidian” culture, which extended from the 6th to 
the 9th century, was marked by a decline in the number of cities. 
A new type of community appeared, clustered about the feudal 
castles, in whose structure were incoiporated a watchtower, 
sometimes topped by a dome and standing on a plinth or block, 
and heavy ramparts; the most representative examples are 
Berkut Kale and Teshik Kale. Among the typical utensils of 
the period are large jars whose necks bear incised decorations 
and finger impressions, thin-walled pitchers, provided with 
handles and narrow at the bottom, and pottery of ordinary 
clay turned on the wheel, like that of the preceding period. 
At Teshik Kale fragments of fabric have been recovered, as 
well as statuettes and molds for seals, two of which depict a 
four-armed deity. In Tolstov’s opinion, this indicates the in- 
fluence of Indian art, exerted through Sogdiana; coins discovered 
there seem to bear out this hypothesis. 

Only a few sites in Sogdiana have been studied. The leas 
recent discoveries, such as the frescoes discovered at the site 
of Afrasiyab, near Samarkand, and those found at Varakhsha, 
near Bukhara, are but little known except through descriptions 
and drawings. Only Pyandzhikent (Pjandzikent), which seems 
to have been the capital of Sogdiana from the 6th through 
the 8th centuries, or until the Arab conquest, has been the 
subject of an important publication. The excavations carried 
out between 1946 and 1952 at the site known today as Kainar, 
about 43 miles east of Samarkand, have revealed a great many 
ruins, including those of the Shahristan, a wall-encircled for- 
tress within which were uncovered the mins of two temples, 
a structure that was probably a palace, and many dwelling houses. 
Only one of the temples has been entirely uncovered, but many 
frescoes have been found in both. In the first, various persons 
are depicted worshiping a veiled deity or participating in dances, 
ritual banquets, or sacrifices; in the second, the principal fresco 
portrays tfaaae haloed deities, one of whom is four-armed; at 
one side, tbete is a funeral scene, in which the deceased, lying 
under a domed structure, is watched over by a throng of la- 
mentiiig people. Other paintings have been found in both 
the palaee and the houses. One of them portrays a haloed 
personage with a beard, the sole example of a highly individual 
style. In another group of paintings there are representations, 
apparently belonging to the last phase of this art, of persons 
sitting cross-legged, one behind the other, in rather rigid poses. 


D*jakonov has differentiated several styles among these paint- 
ings and has related them to the paintings of Sogdiana, Khwa! 
rizm, western Asia, Afghanistan, and other centers, identifying 
those elements which, despite the diversity of religious citedi 
occur in the related arts and in the civilizations that developed 
in Central Asia from the first centuries of the Christian era until 
the Islamic conquest. Archaeological discoveries relating to the 
period between the zd and 4th centuries give evidence that the 
Kushan empire at its apogee also influenced the complex which 
included Sogdiana and Khwarizm. 

At the beginning of the 5th century, the decline of the 
Kushans occasioned new migrations in Central Asia. The 
Ephthalites, or White Huns, started to move toward Sogdiana 
and at last occupied it about a.d. 440. The Bphthalite dom- 
ination was catastrophic for eastern Persia and northwest India: 
the invaders cruelly persecuted the Buddhist communities, de- 
stroying their monasteries and works of art and plunging the 
Greco-Buddhist civilization into a state of ruin from which 
it was never to rise again. The Ephthalites» however, were 
in their turn overrun by the T'u-chtieh. Al^ough the T’u- 
chUeh were tolerant, the traditional sources that nourished the 
Buddhist communities of outer Persia and Central Asia were 
virtually exhausted, and when at the beginning of the 8th 
century the Arabs set out to conquer Central Asia under the 
leader^ip of Quteiba, that culture, which had exerted its in- 
fluence from Sogdiana to the borders of China, was annihilated. 

Although Khwarizm maintained trade and cultural bonds 
with the world of the steppes, especially with the Caucasus, 
the Volga Valley, and the Ural region, Sogdiana played a no 
less important role in exercising similar influences on the region 
north of the Tien Shan, through Central Asia and the Far 
East. Indeed, because of its geographical position, Sogdiana 
dominated the most heavily traveled trade routes linking western 
Asia and the Mediterranean world with north-central Asia 
and China. Until the beginning of the Christian era, the people 
of Sogdiana guided the caravans traveling to the Far East and 
founded colonies both in the region of Semirech'e and along 
the road Unking Kashgar with Kansu. In this way they played 
a vital role in the propagation of artistic ideas and traditions, 
so much so that their lan^^ge became a sort of lingua franca, 
used throughout Central Aaia as far as China. 

The Silk Route and the history of Serindia. The 
Silk Route, when it reached Kashgar, divided into two trails, 
one branch of which followed the line of oases located at the 
foot of the Astin Tagh Mountains, the other following the Ta- 
rim Valley, to merge farther on at Tun-huang with the 0poiv« 
or Apodvoc of the Western geographers, thus forming s lingh* 
route which led through Kansu to Loyang (Honan). In the late 
Middle Ages, the route underwent isve^ altersdonSi and in 
the same period another road began to be traveled which linked 
Sogdiana with Kansu, and from which the Silk Route and 
the roads to Kao-ch*ang or to Iwu, later called Hami (Qomul) 
could be rejoined. By means of these great paths of communi- 
cation it was possible for the great centers of Serindia to pl^v 
a leading role in the diSiiaion of various forms of intellectual 
and artistic expression; and since the control of these paths 0 
communication was vital to trade, it was hotly contested between 
the nomad empires of north-central Asia, China, and even t e 
Tibetans. Obviously, then, the cultural and artistic develop- 
ment of Serindia is bomid up in this struggle. . 

The earliest hisspifoid data about these regions, 
brief and fragmentt^i go back to the zd century b.c. 1 ® 
come either from Chinese sources (which describe the 
taken there by generals or high administrative officials w 
conquered and governed the area) or from Ptolemy’s geogrsp r 
However, the archaeological discoveries of the first 60 
of the zoth century provide much more reliable data 
languages, religious currents, and forma of artistic expte* 
of the regions. ^ 

Around each oesia of any impottmeo, the 
Tarim Basin established small independent states whic 
in continual conflict with one another. The most jin 

centers located along the line of oases at the toot of tne 
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Tagh Mountiina were Yarkand (Soche), Ydtkan, west of Khotan, 
ChU-mi (Kenya). Ching*chtteh (Niya). and Shanahan (Cher- 
hen)' in the Tarim Valley were locatiKl the centers of Su 48 . 
(Kashgar). W8n-thu (Uch-Turfan). Kumo (Aksu). Ch’iu-tzu 
(Kucha) and Yen*ch^i (Qara Shahr, or Kataahahr); beyond, 
toward the northeaat, extended the kingdom of ChU^^abih (Tur- 
fan) and Iwu (Hami); finally, northwest of Lop Nor lay the 
Chinese colony of Lou 4 an. 

Earlier, in the times of the Emperor Wu of the earlier Han 
dynasty, the expeditions dispatched by Chang Ch*ien to the 
Ytieh-chih between the years 138 and ia6 b.c. and the sub- 
sequent ones to the Wu-sun in the lli Valley in 1x5 B.c. had 
enabled the Chinese to acquire a valuable though imperfect 
acquaintance with the regions of the West. Actually, it is only 
later, after the conquest of Serindk at the hands d Pan Ch’ao 
between A.D. 7a and loa and the establishment of a protectorate 
in A.D. 130. that the Chinese sources began to give accurate 
information. Henceforth, contacts between the Chinese world 
and Central Asia were assured, and although during the follow- 
ing centuries the influence of China was discontinuous, the fact 
remains that whenever a powerful dynasty ruled China, the 
petty kings of Serindia hastened to offer proofs of their sub- 
misftion. being required then to run the risk of betraying the 
rulers of the nomad empires. 

In the period extending from the decline of the later Han 
emperors to the restoration of the Chinese protectorate (a.d. 
22(^30). the small states of Serindia found their lot a varied 
one. divided as they were between the domination of the Chinese 
and that of the Avars (Ytlan-YUan). T*o*pa Tao forced the 
Avars to reduce their pressure upon Serindia after 4x5. with 
the result that in 435 the whole area and several groups to the 
west paid homage to him. However, the Avan were still a 
threat, and the Wei dynaaty was compelled to wage a bitter 
struggle to prevent them from bloclnding the Silk Route. 

Finally, in 552 the T’u-chUeh (Turks), after subjugating the 
Avars, foiuided a vast empire; this was the prelude to a sweeping 
transformation of all Central Asia. 

Against this background of strife, Serindia, a bone of con- 
tention between China and the nomad empires — plus the 
people ruled by the Kushans at the zenith of their power — 
reached a remarkable degree of development in both the arts 
and literature, which were influenced by currents of Greco- 
Buddhist, Indian. Medtiemiiean. Iranian, and Chinese origin. 

When the Chitsete aiiooeeded. in the ist century of the 
Christian era. in establishing their protectorate over the cities 
of Serindia. they found themselves among people who had 
attained a high degree of civilizatkm. encouraged the 

spread of Buddhism, which was also an instrument of the 
(iiflrusion of Indian literature and Greco-Buddhist art. On 
the other hand, the caravans traveling from the eastern Medi- 
terranean introduced Western influences: this was the period 
>n which, according to a passage from the writings of Marinus 
ot T>Te cited by Ptolemy, a * 'Macedonian'* trader named Mafis 
'I'itianus instnicted his agents to travel through the various 
stretches of the Silk Route, which, starting at Antioch, passed 
through Ecbatana. reached Balkh (Bactra) and, crossing over 
ilte Pamirs or by way of Samarkand, arrived at Kashgar. Be- 
f'vpen the Mediterranean and Loyang. extremely varied cultural 
influences traveled with the merchants' wares, thus reaching 
and merging with the indigenous culture. The Bud- 
dhist missionaries from eastern Persia reached China; a Parthian. 
An-shih*kao, arrived there in a.d. 148 and died there in a.d. 
‘70; an Indian. Chu Shu Fu, and a Kushan. Chih Chao, both 
there in A.D. X70 and established one of the first monos- 
in Loyang; also from the Kushan empire was Chih 
hirn. who, between 223 and 253, translated several Bud- 
texts into Chinese. It seems quite certain that many 
^issionsriea also reached Serindia and translated a great many 
^xts into the indigenous languages of that region (which, after 
c studies made following the discovery of numerous docu- 
at Turfan, we know today to be varied and of Indo- 
fiuropean type). 

Central Asia was to be vitally affected by the defeat the 
by the T’u-chdeh (Turks) in 55a and the subsequent 


totruction of the Bphthalites (White Huns), which occurred 
in 565. These events recreated in the area the situation pre- 
vailing in the time of the Hsiung-nu empire. According to 
Chinese sources, the T'u-chfleh originated in the Altai and 
were noted for their metalworit. The Chinese historians not- 
withstanding. the T'u-chiieh seem to have been totally un- 
related to the Hsiung-nu; rather, they appear to have belonged 
to those forest peoples who gradually became part of the steppe 
culture, who had in the dim past given rise to other prehistoric 
peoples, including the Indo-Europeans, and who in a widespread 
migration from China to southern Russia and Iran had led the 
so-called * 'Turkish" peoples to supersede those Indo-European 
(or at least Indo-European-speaking) peoples who had been 
forced either to abandon their native heath or to became assimi- 
lated. or who at least were constrained to adopt an Altaic lan- 
guage (Turjeo-Mongolian). Whatever their origin may have been, 
it ia well eitabUsh^ that the T'u-chileh succeeded in gaining 
control of the ateppe from the borders of Manchuria to Lake 
And and attempt^ to extend their dominion farther along the 
Silk Route. China, which had regained under the T'ax^g dynasty 
the position it had formerly held under the Hans, opposed 
their advance and even managed to subjugate them during the 
period from 651 to 681. thus maintaining substantial control 
over Serindia until the middle of the 8th century, when the 
T*u-chUeh gave way before a new. less warlike Turi^h people, 
the Uigurs. When in 843 the latter were in turn expelled from 
the steppe region and became established in the oases of Kansu 
and the northern area of the I'arim Valley, they did not in- 
troduce any innovationa into the cultural structure of those 
regions, which for approximately two centuries continued their 
normal development. 

The Turkish thrust grew still stronger, it became a south- 
ward movement of the entire Turkish people and the peoples 
who had been asaimilated to the Turks. China still resisted, 
thus allowing the inhabitants of Serindia to extend their last 
"Aryan" years until approximately the end of the loth century. 
Rather paradoxically, the Turkish elements that settled in the 
northeastern oases of Serindia were to preserve longest the 
culture they had inherited from their predecessors, with whom, 
moreover, they were finally to become merged. On the other 
hand, the Indo-European peoples living in the western and 
southern parts of Serindia maintained their independence until 
the loth or xith century, ceding it only under the blows of the 
Islamized Turks who had advanced from the west; finally, 
it was the Uigurs who defended the tradition inherited from the 
culture of India and western Asia in the Tarim Basin, although 
only in the Turfan and Kucha regions, where they held out 
un^ the 15th or i6th century, when China under the Ming 
dynasty was obliged to withdraw within her own bordera, 
abandoning these peoples to their fate. 

Even before the T’ang period, in the cities of the Tarim 
Valley, Buddhism had come into full flower, completely dominat- 
ing those small kingdoms in which Indian culture had grown 
sufficiently important to make Sanskrit the official religtoiw 
language. Recent developments in linguistics have made it 
possible to determine that in addition to Buddhism other re- 
ligions were also influential in Serindia, including Nestorian 
Christianity and Manichaeism Buddhism, however, continued 
to exercise a strong mfluence, retaining its strength in China 
and India, although the Buddhist communities of eastern Iran 
had already been destroyed by the Moslem invaders. Frequent 
contact had been established between China and India, whither 
the Chinese pilgrims traveled to visit the holy places or perfect 
their knowledge of the scriptures; they brought back into Ser- 
indta precepts intended to resuscitate or strengthen the Biid- 
dhist fkith. As early as the 5th century, several Chinese pil- 
grims had traveled through Serindia: Fa-hsi»n and Chih- 
mtog, and, later, Sung-yOn and Hui-th8ng; others traversed it 
in the 6th century; finally, the greatest of them all, HsUan-tsang, 
between a.d. 629 and 645, traveraed the northern caravan trail 
of the Tarim Valley on the outgoing journey and the southern 
trail on the return trip. He has left us an especially colorful 
and vivid description the last record of a civilization destined 
soon to be destroyed by the Islamic invasion and to disappear 
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without leaving even a trace in the memory of the peoples 
who had created it. 

Actually, it was not the Arabs who were to destroy, as they 
had done in eastern Iran and northwestern India, every sur- 
viving reminder of the past; rather, it was the Turks, who, 
established north of Syr Darya and in the Liake Balkhash region, 
had been converted to Islam during the loth century and had 
set up, in about 950, a state that included the Kash^ region 
and that of the Qarahanidi, north of the Tien Shan, which had 
become a Turkish province earlier. The Islamic penetration 
was destined to progress rapidly even in the western region 
of what had been Serindia, which for the next few centuries, 
despite the resistance of the Uigurs, was to become a Turkish 
province. 

The art of Serindia. Miron. The art of Serindia, which had 
developed, in the midst of all these vicissitudes, from the ist 
century of the Christian era until the Moslem invasion, shows 
traces of the varied influences that had played upon it. Greco- 
Buddhist in form, it originally displayed Indian or Persian 
influence, depending on the circumstances, and reflected the 
art of western Asia. Then it was repeatedly influenced by Chi- 
nese elements, which dominated it throughout the T’ang dynasty. 
Subsequently, elements from the West seem to have influenced it. 
Actually, however, this art, henceforth cut off from its Persian 
and Indian sources of inspiration because of the Islamic con- 
quest, absorbed extraneous influences only from China. 

The southern reaches of the Silk Route, which passed south 
of the Tarim Basin, were studded, at the foot of the Astin Tagh 
Mountains, with a number of centers, many of which were 
inhabited over long periods but were later abandoned because 
of sudden shifts in the course of the rivers. Among these centers 
were Miran, Endere, Niya, and those comprising the Khotan 
group: Yfltbui, Rawak (^vaq), Dandan-uilik, and Ak-terek. 

The ruins of Miran are located south of Lop Nor in a region 
Which probably was supplied from Cherchen Darya; they were 
brought to light by Sir Aurel Stein's excavations. The principal 
building is massive, square in plan, and lighted from the north 
and the south; on a circular base in a round room inside stands 
a stupa not visible from the outside. The dome of the exterior 
building touched the top of the stupa, whose circular corridor 
had, in the course of time, become filled with sand. As a result 
of the protection of the sand, there were preserved, to Stein’s 
surprise, wall paintings which, upon close examination, proved 
to be the most ancient in Turkistan. They may, in fact, be 
dated from the end of the 3d century or the beginning of the 
4th by comparison with other paintings from western Asia and 
especially by the presence of brief sgraffiti written in the 
Kharoshthi alphabet, which fell into disuse in the 4th century, 
and in a language which is a variety of Prakrit. 

This ensemble of paintings illustrates, on the upper part, 
the edifying story of the philanthropic Prince Vi^vantara, and 
the lower part, or dado, bears a garland supported by putti, 
interspersed with the busts of several personages. This is a 
subject encountered elsewhere in several sites in western Asia 
and also at Dura-Europos, where the paintings date from the 
3d century. There is no lack of examples of Greco- Buddhist 
art and works of the Kushan epoch. These figures, similar 
in style to certain Roman paintings in the Hellenistic tradition, 
have round faces, large eyes, and straight hair; among them 
is a personage wearing a Phrygian hat, and angels whose wings 
are painted in a manner different from that of Hadda. In the 
scenes from the life of Vi^vantara, however, the characters 
are distinctly of Semitico-Oriental type; one of them wears 
a curious sort of headgear, plainly of Indian type, and the 
prince’s car it reminiscent of that of SQrya at Bo^aya. The 
persons poitmyed are not of Indian type; however, some of 
the details of Aeir presentation are obviously Indian. Further- 
iil^re, we know the name of one of the painters, Tita — perhaps 
tilt equivalent of Titus — who was very probably a Roman 
iUtltiect of Asian origin but Hellenistic training and who was 
{Perhaps assisted by some of his pupils. 

Although artistically these paintings are rather mediocre, 
they are nevertheless quite important for the Occidental in- 


fluences they reveal, attesting to the broad scope of die exchanges 
known to have occurred between the Mediterranean world 
and the Far East as well as to the continuity and renewal of 
artistic influences emanating from centers of Hellenistic culture 
in the West. Great waves of Hellenistic influence sw^t over 
Bactria, Kapisa, and Gandhara throughout the first few cen- 
turies of the Ch^tian era, leaving their impress on such places 
as Miran and Hadda. The examples discovered in Hadda are 
as a matter of fact, in Hackin's opinion, even more closely akin 
to Hellenistic art than those of Miran. Opinions vary as to 
how these influences reached Miran. 

Khotan and nearby centers* Although Romano-Helleniatic 
influences are quite apparent at Miran, the imprint of Gneo- 
Buddhist ait, on the other hand, predominated in the Khotan 
complex between the 5th and the 8th centuries. The Khotan 
centers provide examples of the stupa, of certain Greco-Buddhist 
elements in the plan of monastic complexes and in wall painting 
(as, for instance, in the standing, juxtaposed figures of Buddha 
in Rawak, comparable to the decorative arrangements found 
near Hadda), and of the adoption, almost unaltered, of Greco- 
Buddhist decorative motifs and elements (for example, in the 
YOtkan terra-cotta figures representing busts of musicians and 
placed within vaulted arches corresponding to the decorative 
motif of the volute and the Buddhist balustrade). 

Gupta influences also appear in various objects discovered 
in the Khotan area: fragments of stylized drapery in stucco, 
oval faces with simplified treatment of the hair and idealized 
expression, a small Buddha figure with closely clinging draper)*, 
and, in particular, flying figures bearing garlands. Later, in 
several works of art from Dandan-uilik — some of which can 
be dated about the 9th century — Hindu influences are apparent, 
yet the customary themes of Greco-Buddhist origin continued 
to prevail. The Hindu influences appear to have come from 
India through Kashmir. In other examples, purely Iranian 
details appear, and in some cases the faces exhibit definitely 
Chinese features. Thus the problems posed by the Khotanese 
group are indeed complex (see also khotanese art). 

Even graver problems are posed by the YOtkan locality. 
Here the excavations were not carried out according to rigorously 
scientific methods, and it is therefore impossible to make def- 
inite statements concerning the thousands of objects recovered 
at Yfitkan, since they probably date back to very different epochs. 
Even though it may be possible to find some kinship between 
the human and animal figures depicted and those of northwest 
India and even, apparently, those of Sogdiana and Khwarizm, 
still it is impossible to say what oomection may have existed 
between the various examples firom file different regions. 

At YOtkan, a great many copper coins have been discovered, 
several of which, of Sino-Kharoshthi type, must date, according 
to Hoernle, from the ad century at the latest, Chinese coins, 
perhaps of the Han epoch, have been found, as have others 
from the 1 '*ang and several from the Sung epochs. This would 
indicate that there had been a resumption of trade relations 
before the end of the Sung dynasty in 1124. Subsequently, 
at least a century after the Moslem conquest, the locality was 
abandoned for unknown reasons. 

Several sanctuaries were discovered at Dandan-uilik. From 
the one designated by Sir Aurel Stein as DI came a great assort- 
ment of fragments of stucco reliefs modeled in gesso. At one 
time they formed part of llie decorative panels on the upper 
sections of the inner waOti fThey bear figures of bodhisattvas 
and gandharvas bearing ^i^ds, floral ornaments, lotus leaves, 
and vine leaves with clusters of grapes. The interior walls tuso 
bore frescoes depicting persons larger than life size, uft ^ 
which ran a frieze adorn^ with lotus leaves and small . 
of devotees. The shrine's outer walls, too, were decorated wi 
frescoes displaying small figures of bodhisattvas or sr a > 
crudely painted against backgrounds of difierent colors. 

Vestiges of decoration in relief in the same style as 
of Sanctuary DI arc also found in the shrine known w 
in which were preserved some painted wooden P**^®^/*** -i-ivc 
fallen from the wall to the floor. They were probably v 
oflFerings made by disciples. Five seated figures appsar 
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of them A bemrded, four-amed figure in the center, and on 
either side of him two other figures playing musical instruments; 
another panel represents a dancing woman. These biu of his- 
torical evidence are highly reminiscent of Sassanian influences 
iuxtaposed with Indian influences of the p6st*Gupta period, 
transmitted through Kashmir. They probably date back to 
about the loth century. Besides l;hese panels, vestigM have 
been found of frescoes, including one depicting a Khotanese 
legend, handed down to us by HsUan-tsang, which conOems 
the widow of a nags. A plaster statue has §\»o been found of 
a warrior clad in a coat of mail trampling a fallen enemy. 

Some 65 ft. from the sanctuary a very old building was 
found to contain Buddhist manuscripts dating from the 7th or 
gth century. In another shrine found nearby, which is referred 
to as DX and whose walls were decorated with a host of small 
seated figures of Buddha, painted panels were found, including 
one illustrating a legend, mentioned by HsUan-tsang, concerning 
the introduction of silk culture. into Khotan. In these panels, 
according to Stein, Persian influence can be detected. Reliefs, 
frescoes, and paintings on wood were contained in other aanc- 
t\iaries uncovered in this same locality. 

Since the Chinese documents go back to the years a.d. 
781-93 <uid the Chinese coins also date from the 8th century, 
we may deduce that at the end of the 8th century the inhabitanta 
abandoned the site, perhaps as a result of the disorders accom- 
panying the Tibetan invasion. 

The vihara, or monastery, of Rawak is the most important 
architectonic complex in the Khotan region. It is believed to 
he datable by some Chinese coins discovered there, bearing 
the inscription wu-SHU and thus attributable to the period of 
the later Han emperors (a.d. 15-2x0). It has been noted, how- 
ever, that these coins remained in circulation until the end of 
the 4th century, perhaps even until the advent of the T’angs. 
Furthermore, ^e style of the sculptures uncovered there shows 
a closer affinity wi^ Gandharmn models than do those from 
any other site in the Khotan area. Hence they may be considered 
very ancient, and it is improbable that the problem will be 
further clarified; in any case, the shrine was probably abandoned 
in the period between the 3d and 7th centuries. 

Enclosed within the vihara of Rawak was a stupa surroimded 
Iw a rectangular wall decorated inaide and out with ranks of 
colossal stucco statues; this rectangular structure corresponds 
to the courts surrounded by chapels in Gandharan viharas. 
The height of the stupa, which had three stories of sun-dried 
brick, cannot be determined because of deterioration; it was 
covered with a layer of hard stucco, which was coated in turn 
with a layer of white paint. Rawak is particularly interesting 
for the magnificent series of sculptures that eml^lltshed the 
wulls of the vihara; the large reliefs portrayed figures of Buddha 
and bodhisattvas of colossal size, among which were several 
smaller figures of deities or saints, and in certain places the 
walls were decorated with stucco plaques that formed a sort 
of halo above the heads of the figures or surrounded them like 
an aureole, if space permitted, These reliefs, which were painted 
but now show no trace of color except in the folds of the drapery, 
must have formed a highly impressive ensemble. To all appear- 
ances they were never intentionally destroyed but probably 
were abandoned long before the Moslem conquest. 

The ruins of Niya, north of the river of that name, con- 
of a group of dwellings and a stupa of the conventional 
The type of construction ia the same as that of Dandan- 
but stronger and larger. The center gives the impression 
of being much older. This impression has been confirmed 
y fhe discovery of wooden tablets bearing writings in Kharosh- 
* in the type of script used in the Kushan epoch; furthermore, 
^ vestiges of floral-motif frescoes found there show points 
‘^^ntact with similar motifs from Gandhara. The predomi- 
i&nce of Indian influenoe is also apparent in several articles 
Wooden furniture, includi^ a carved chair. Undoubtedly 
important discoveries were an inscribed tablet with 
bearing the figure of Pallas, documents written in Kharosh- 
classically influenced seals bearing the standing 
bol/^ Athena Promachps, in profile and holding a thunder- 
^ her hand, and figims of Herakles and Eroa. Other 


Mala, on the other hand, are of local origin, including one 
bearing writing in Chinese. The existence of such seals con- 
firms the bizarre mixture and multiplicity of influences that 
were at work in Serindia during the first few centuries of the 
Christian era; actually, these objects may be dated back to 
the 3d cenmry or perhaps even to the zd, in view of the fact 
that those in the classical style appear to be 3d-century Roman 
creatic^. We arc also indebted to Stein for the discovery 
of Chinese documents written on wooden tablets, whose char- 
acters were traced with a pointed wooden instrument. The 
Chineae probably employed this system for writing on tablets 
before the invention of paper and brush; once introduced into 
Niya, it was long used for writing in non-Chinese languages. 

These discoveries prove that the culture of this area derives 
from China and India. Several Chinese documents written in 
a type of writing used in the Han epoch further confirm the 
antiquity of this center, which must have been abandoned sud- 
denly as a result of a shift in the course of the river near its 
terminus. 

The ruins of Endere include a fortress, a sanctuaiy with 
a stupa, and dwelling houses, ^though badly deteriorated, 
the fortress has helped to protect the remains of the temple 
and the stupa, whidi retted on a triple base and was covered 
with stucco. The temple, placed in the center uf an enclosure, 
appears to be of the same type as those of Dandan-uilik; its 
aides were covered with fi^ral decorations in stucco, only 
the lower parts of which remain. In the center stood a monu- 
ment on an octagonal base, covered with a layer of gesso and 
adorned with life-size plaster statues which probably were 
seated; the faces of the base were decorated with frescoes, ap- 
parently more skillfully executed than the paintings of Dandan- 
uilik. The date of construction of this complex can be deter- 
mined, owing to the discovery of important manuscript frag- 
ments written on paper in Sanskrit; the writing, being of Gupta 
type, must date, according to Hoemle, from the 7th or 8th 
century. There are also fragments in Central Asian languages, 
including several in Tibetan, leading to the conclusion that they 
could have been placed there only after the 7th century. Cha- 
vannes fixed the date of the Chinese sgiaffiti on the walls as 
A.D. 719, basing his statement on information contained in 
one of them. These sgraffiti must have been made shortly 
before the Chinese abandoned the place as a result of the Tibetan 
invasion. Son^e of the dwellings were used by those who main- 
tained the temple, and in these Stein found fragments of fairly 
well-preserved frescoes, including a painted panel bearing the 
figure of a seated Ganeto, or of Vindyaka, with four arms; 
the other dwellings were used by the fortress commander and 
his garrison. The fortress was abandoned during the 8th century. 

The ruins found in the Kashgar region, in contrast to those 
of the Tarim Basin, are completely uninformative, since the 
Moslems destroyed eveiy vestige of their past splendor. Several 
stupas remain, for example, those of Mauri-Tim and T6pa-Tim; 
but they reveal nothing of their original appearance. 

The best-preserved ruin is that of a sort of truncated p^- 
amid with a rectangular base and three levels, of diminishing 
size, standing near Mauri-Tim; the faces of this pyramid, of 
the same type as a pyramid at Aatsna, contain what remains 
of small cells or niches that must have contained statues. 

Tumshuk, Scattered along the northern sections of the 
Silk Route, from Kashgar on, before it bends toward 
and Tun-huang, are such centers as Maral-bashi, Aksu, K wciia , 
and Qara Shahr, which were the cradles of a civilinlian that 
assumed the most diverse forma. Of these, only Qm Shahr 
and Kucha have yielded a considerable harvest of documents*^ 
But between Maral-bashi and Aksu, which provide no infot^ 
mation whatever about the pre-Islamic period, Pefliot and Von 
Lc Coq were fortunate enough to discover the ruins of an impor- 
tant monastic complex, the Turkish name of which, Tumshuk 
— doubtless given to the site after the Islamic conquest — had 
replaced the original one, which is still unknown. 'Fhis ex- 
plains why it cannot be identified in Chinese texts, despite its 
importance as a center; its ruins have not yet been excavated. 
There remain only the foundations of the Buddhist monastery 
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and templea, which were destroyed by fire in about the xoth 
century, perhaps at the time of the Moslem conquest. 

In ^e area excavated by Pelliot was found a badly dete- 
riorated group of monastery buildings, including a temple dec- 
orated in relief, from which several panels, miraculously well 
preserved, illustrate scenes from the life of Buddha. Under 
the debris Pelliot discovered a series of elements belonging 
to the structure, in particular, heads of the most diverse types. 
Von Le Coq, too, discovered some ruins farther north, from 
which he recovered several examples of the same type of work: 
reliefs executed in clay by means of molds, a considerable 
number of which were found (pls. 47a, 476, 477). The ma- 
terial used in modeling the heads had been highly compressed*, 
probably the same technique was used in making the bodies, 
with the decorative elements, such as robes, girdles, and jewelry, 
superimposed in turn. Among these specimens are found heads 
of bodhisattvasj devatas, and lay dignitaries, strongly resem- 
bling one aiiother; those of barbarians with beards and drooping 
mustaches; and figures of yakshas with prominent cheekbones 
and round eyes. The artistic value of these specimens, whose 
forms are coarsened by their progressive Sinification, is very 
slight in comparison with the refined naturalism of their proto- 
types from Hadda and the specimens from Fondukistan. 

Tumshuk is the last center in which Hellenistic influence 
prevailed. Greek art is suggested especially by a head covered 
with a lion’s skin, a distant reminder of the Hellenistic figures 
of Herakles. Tumshuk is also the connecting link between the 
art of eastern Persia and the great artistic complex of Kucha: 
heads of hodhisattvas are found there, as well as at Kizil and 
Shorchuk; there are skulls reminiscent of the macabre repre- 
sentations in the Cave of the Navigator at Kizil; the theme 
of the skeletal torso representing the emaciated figure of Buddha 
or of some ascetic also recurs in the paintings of the Cave of 
the Peacocks and that of the Navigator at Kizil. The examples, 
found in different buildings and independent of one another, 

’ date from different periods. It is thus impossible to reconstruct 
a chronology on the basis of stylistic development, for the style 
originally was much like that of Hadda and Fondukistan and 
became heavier as it was patterned more and more upon Chi- 
nese models, the most recent specimens being hodgepodges, 
showing that the original tradition had been lost forever. The 
first objects date from approximately the 4th century, the last 
from the 8th; more precise chronology is not possible in the 
complete absence of dated documents. 

Kucha and nearby centers. Kucha is a most remarkable 
complex, containing both authentic and individual architectural 
structures — in Duldur-akhur and Su-bashi, for example — 
and monastic complexes made by enlarging caves dug into 
native rock, as at Kizil and Kumtura. This second group is 
the more important today because of the discovery there of 
a number of outstanding frescoes and specimens of relatively 
rare sculpture. These complexes in the Kucha region, carved 
from the overhanging rock and eroded by the action of water, 
were created by the rulers of this small state, who wished to 
have temples like those of eastern Iran and India, or perhaps 
simply to build more lasting structures. 

The caves of Kizil (pijs. 474, 475, 478-481), of varying 
importance, were explored by Grilnwedel, Von Le Coq, Pelliot, 
and Oldenburg. Like those of Bamian, they face south. The 
many differences in plan and decoration are explained by the fiMt 
that they were planned in different epochs. They can be divided 
into three types: those of the first type are usu^y divided into 
two chambers preceded by a vestibule and are frequently barrel- 
vaulted and sometimes domed; those of the seoQiid type always 
have domes; and the third type has ceilings with corMed false 
beams. 

The caves were occupied during the period from the latter 
half of the 4th century to the end of the 8th century, and the 
frescoes that then adorned them were of two general styles. 
The earlier style, which survived until the middle of the 5th 
century, is closely related to that of the frescoes of Bamian, 
where the paintings decorating Buddha’s niche, about 174 ft. 
high, are obviously of the same epoch. The influence of Gupta 


art on these paintings is obvious, especially in the rendering 
of anatomical details. A plastic effect is obtained through the 
use of shadows, the contours being emphasised and certain 
details highlight^ by chiaroscuro. The prevailing color scheme 
is made up of greens and browns, dulled, soft, and without 
strong contrast; the drawing, too, is less definite than in thr 
second style. These traits appear in many of the caves, including 
those of the Painter, the Peacocks, the Navigator (pl. 483) 
and the Hippocampi (PL. 475). The second style, on the other 
hand, which flourish^ from the second half of the 5th cen- 
tury until the 8th, departs considerably from the Indian manner 
and that of Bamian; the dominant color scheme consists of 
malachite green and a shade of blue, both of which appear 
only in this style and are unknown at Bamian. The shadows, 
which in the first style were done in either bister or orange, 
are rendered in this style exclusively in orange. Although the 
new style may have aimed chiefly at picturesque effects, even 
at the cost of lowering the quality of the drawing, the compo- 
sition retains its strength and balance; the form becomes more 
angular, the line drier. Examples of this style appear in the 
caves of the Musicians, the Washing of the Feet, the Pigeons, 
and M&yft (pl. 478). 

At i^il, as elsewhere, the frescoes served a dual purpose, 
partly didactic and partly decorative. The decorative pur- 
pose is revealed in the striving for over-all effect apparent in 
the regular arrangement of the vaults, with sharp contrasts 
of color emphasized by the horizontal line of balconies. A desire 
for clarity is evident in the decoration of these shrines, the 
different subjects being arranged in successive bands or within 
rectangular panels. The art of Kizil is especially important 
for its representation of the Buddha legend (PLS. 478, 481, 484). 

Indian influences reached Kizil through A^lluuiistan or 
perhaps directly through Gilgit; in any event, it is quite clear 
in the selection of pictorial subjects and in the attitudes and 
clothing of the persons in the paintings (pl. 471)* The Greco- 
Buddhist influence is manifest in several iconographic detaih, 
and the Gupta or post-Gupta strain is evidenced in the sinuosity 
of the figures and the lighmess and refinement characteristic 
of that art. Iranian influences are likewiae perceptible, ss early 
as the first style, in the decorative motifs and in certain details 
of the dress, which acquire greater emphasis in the second style. 
A late echo of the Hellenistic tradition is also detectable, for 
example, in the motif of garland bearers in flight. This con- 
junction of influences was grafted upon a purely local stock, as 
evidenced by the costume and racial type, the round face being 
an especially marked trait. However, every innovation from the 
exterior was developed and assimilatkl, frequently creating new 
forms that revitalized old themes destined to be diffused east- 
ward as far as China and Japan. 

Not far from Kizil, on the Muzart River, stands another 
center, Kumtura, which includes several cave temples. Here 
several of the caves arc decorated with frescoes in which the 
first style of Kizil was copied; most of them, however, contain 
frescoes reminiscent of the second style of Kizil or a thin 
style characterized by Chinese influences. All the temples are 
hollowed out of the rock except for a small temple built in tn 
open in which was found, among other things, the lower portion 
of a statue of Buddha^ attmtling and clad in stylized drapery 
similar to modda the Gupta period. The plans of t e 
structurea carved from rock arc aimilar to those 
sanctuaries: they arc predominantly rectangular with barr 
vaults or square with a domed roof. j 

There are abundant examples of the first style in a oom ^ 
cave facing the second valley: the predominant color 
in its paintings conaists of green, brown, and aienna; 
depicted arc like thoae in the Cave of the Pcacocki and the 
of the Painter at Kizil. Examples of the second style are 0 
in the Cave of Naganga, with the same atylistic 
as are evident in the paintings in this style at 
specimens of the third style arc found in the Caves of ’ 
of the Apsaras, and of Ac Kinnaraa, where the influenc 
Chinese art are apparent. This is particularly ? *jon 
floral ornament, which is typical of art of on 

in Central Asia and in Bezeklik, and of Ac figures floating 
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cloudSt styliseci in « numner alao found in T’ang-period painting 
gt Beteklik and Tun-huang; occationally the figures, with 
their round faces and slant^ eyes, are of the Chinese type, 
as are the trees, which are rendered natundistically and are 
free from the conventional s^lization typical of the Kizil 
paintings. A typically Chinese impress also appears in She ren* 
dering of mountains; the landscape in gen^ acquire great 
importance in the composition, whereas there is always a 
pi^onderance of human figures in those cases where Indian 
influence predominates, architectural and landscape represen- 
tation in such paintings being reduced to mere suggestions. The 
colors used here are bright and tempered, and the composition 
ia subdued and airy, quite different fr^ that of tlM Kizil 
paintings, a fact readily apparent when a compaiiaon is made 
of the manner used in the two centers to poitrsy the Bodhi- 
sattva Msitreya among the surrounding divinities. At Kumturm, 
there are few figures; there is contrast between space and mass, 
each flgure retaining its full expressive value. Kumtura was 
the farthest point of penetration of Chinese influence toward 
the West, and in it occurred the confluence of Indian and 
Iranian influenoea with those of China. 

At Duldur-akhur. not hr from Kumtura, is the site of a 
complex of monastic structures systematically arranged around 
a central court in which there are several separate stupas. 
In the ruins of these buildings, destroyed in a fire, were re- 
covered fragments of statues molded of stucco mixed widi 
straw or tow. as well as wooden sculpture (pl. 473) and 
some frescoes. The monastery was probably sacked and set 
aflame; there are. in fact, traces of intentional abrasion in the 
gilding of the frescoes. It is difficult to get s clear idea of the 
architecture of this interesting monastic complex, which as a 
whole recalls the monasteries of Gsndhsra. Tlte archaeological 
finds are reminiscent of classical works: for example, the head 
of a bodhissttvs. damaged by the fire, has an agreeable coiffure 
topped by s laurel crown; and another similar head, made of a 
mixtuic of clay and straw, its face covered by a cost of white 
plaster, bears traces of black paint outlining the hair, eyebrows, 
cvelashes, and whiskers. The Chinese influence is apparent 
in the wooden sculpture; one example is the use of gilded 
aureoles, fragments of which still remain. In other specimens, 
for example, certain figurines of expert craftsmanship, it is 
rather the Western influences that are evident; in still others 
- for example, a fragment showing s grifiin with gaping jaws 
and a menacing expression — the hifiuences originating on the 
steppe are stronger. Fragments of some frescoes show a certain 
resemblance to the first style of Kizil, whereas others show the 
stamp of Chinese influences felt in these areas in about the 
Hth century. 

Hemsins of monastic complexes have also been preserved 
at Su-baahi, on both sides of the river, in the northern part 
of the Kucha oasis; there are many structures, including several 
•«rRc stupas of various types (pl. 482). Outstanding among 
|hc items found there arc stucco reliefs (pls, 476, 477) and 
frescoes; the former show signs of the remote influence of 
^»reck prototypes, perhaps transmitted through Hadda, on 
"hich arc superimposed, as attested by the elegance of form 
and the attitudes of some of the figures, Gupta influences. 
y»e most important of the frescoes is of great size and is ob- 
viously patterned on the first style of the Kizil paintings. 

The Kucha group also includes the ruins of Hisar, where 
a temple, later destroyed by fire, once stood; it was decorated 
’vith frescoes. There was formerly a temple at Tigzik Karaul, 
J’lngsidc the cave temples, which arc adorned with frescoes. 

these frescoes, some figures in sinuous poses resemble the 
that is also found at Kumtura, showing Indian influence, 
^ creas others reflect the influence of Chinese art more strongly, 
however, achieving the picturesque effect of the two 
The ruins of Kizil-shshr and Tonguz-bash. too, 
interesting, but so far no excavating has been 

of (Karashahr). Important as Kucha is, the ruins 

worthwhile. Indeed, it offisrs a 
Ptex of many temples and cave temples which S. Olden- 


burg has named Shikahim and German archaeologists have 
called Shorchuk. In the temples several fragments of statuary 
have been found; S. Oldenburg also found the remains of a 
Parinifvdt^ there, done in the round, in which Indian influences 
persisted. Important frescoes were dso found in the cave tem- 
ples. whose structure shows some variations from the usual 
rectangular plan of the second Kizil style. 

The interest of the excavations at Shorchuk lies princi- 
pally in the discovery of a great many fired-clay molds, whose 
existence shows how not only the head but also the tono and 
other parts of the body, crudely roughed out beforehand, were 
molded in wet clay. The reliefs were generally affixed to the 
wall, then given finishing touches with a chisel, and finally gilded. 
The stamp of Indo-Greco-Buddhist art predominates, especially 
in the smidler statuary, which recalls that of Hadda and Taxila 
but shows more stylization than that of Tuxnshuk. The elegance 
of the bodies and the anatomicsl details visible hmeatli the 
drap^ betray the influence of Gupta art. Theae characteristics 
at times contrast with the painted decoration, which is un- 
mistakably of Chinese type. 

This painting, of exceptionally high quality, adth its rich, 
dark colors — predominantly yellow, brown, rose, and green — 
difiers from the Kizil ait, which has bright, light colors. 
There is an extraordinary variety of poses and physical types 
in the figures, and elements present in Murtuk appear here in 
certain traits of the painted d^r. Indeed, the style of Shorchuk 
ia a transitional one between the second and third styles of 
Kucha, certain themes of which survive, although with varia- 
tions. The donors are of a different type from those of Kizil 
and are more like the donor figures seen in some temples in 
Kumtura; some wear white clothing, like that of the Mani- 
dbaeans, are obviously of Mongol type, and wear their beards 
either pointed or following the line of the jaw. In their decoration 
the vaulted roofs of the shrines call to mind the characteristics 
of some of the Kizil grottoes but are somewhat differently 
arranged, with a rosace of floral motifs in the center, surrounded 
by stylized motifs of stems and foliage. 

Turf an. Like Kucha, this oasis was first inhabited by Indo- 
European peoples and then by the Uigurs. Predominant in 
it, with the usual effect on its art, were first Buddhism, then 
Manichaeism and Nestorianism. and subsequently a restoration 
of Buddhism (pl. 487). Most of the Buddhist-influenced Indo- 
European cultures in the Tarim Basin disappeared when the 
Moslem conquest swept over them; in the region of Kucha 
and Qara Sludir they appear to have persisted longer, thanks 
to the Uigurs, but even there they foally succumbed. The 
oasis of Turfan, however, seems to have remained immune to 
destruction. Although the 15th-century rulers of the place 
bore Moslem names, many of its inhabitants remained faithful 
to Buddhism, at least if we are to give credence to the documents 
of the Ming period, which state that at Khocho (Kara-KhCja) 
several Buddhist temples still existed, and to the embassy from 
Shan-koh in 1420, which mentions the presence in Tuifan of 
many believers in Buddhism, who "have great temples for their 
idols." These statements suggest that Buddhism survived there 
until a comparatively late time, though it is not yet possible 
to determine just when it died out. In any case, this explains 
the comparatively well-preserved state of the religious sites 
and the considerable number of documents of all kinds dis- 
covered there. The Turfim oasis consists of a complex ensemble 
of. religious and civil monuments, including a great many watch- 
towers, citadels, and ancient royal residences, around which 
sprang up the principal centers of the Uigurs. Examples of 
these are Idikut-shahri, “the city of the Idikut," and Khocho; 
in addition there are the cemeteries, such as that of Astana, and 
religious centers, such as Murtuk, Bezeklik, and S*nghim-aghiz 
(pl. 490), to name only the most important. 

Although the monuments still preserved at Khocho and 
Idikut-shahri are highly important from the architecmral point 
of view, they have unfortunately been partially despoiled of the 
decorative elements they undoubtedly had in the past. We must 
look to the religious centers and burial grounds if we are to 
get a true picture of the art that flourished in the Turfan area* 
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These cemeteries are numerous because the region was always 
densely populated. One of them, Qosh-gumbaz, near Idikut- 
shahri, contains tombs with a circular interior and a domed 
roof. Their decoration has not survived, but fragments of 
frescoes have been found, as have a great many metal objects, 
such as arms and coins of the epoch extending from the T'ang 
and Sung dynasties to the beginning of the X3th century. Many 
illustrated manuscript fragments, particularly Manichaean ones, 
have been found there. It is not improbable that some of these 
tombs served as warehouses. Much more interesting is the 
cemetery of Astana, because of the objects found there, although 
most of the tombs (of a period extending from the second half 
of the 6th to the first half of the 8th century) have been pil- 
laged. The food offerings intended to accompany the dead 
were sealed in gray or black pottery vessels with bands of orna- 
ment. Reminiscent of the Greek custom of the obol for Charon 
is the coin which frequently is found placed on the mouth of 
the deceased: the coins used were either Sassanian or gold 
coins of Byzantine type. Inside the tombs were found fired- 
clay tablets bearing inscriptions dating mostly from the yth 
century; these dates have since been confirmed by the presence 
of Chinese documents, written on paper, found in the tombs 
themselves and dating from the end of the yth or the beginning 
of the 8th century. The tombs probably were those of Chinese 
or natives who had adopted the Chinese way of life. Some- 
times the tombs are more elaborate, with a vestibule preceding 
the burial chamber. Important objects have been found in 
them, including funerary statuettes similar to those found in 
China of the T’ang epoch. Some are painted and represent 
horses and horsemen accompanied by women on foot. The 
faces arc of Chinese type and follow the T’ang standard of 
beauty: they are generally coarse and have round, full cheeks 
and a small mouth. These tombs also contained fragments of 
paintings on silk, including one specimen which, although 
fragmentary, apparently depicts a musical festival; there were 
also fragments of cloth, of Sassanian type, used to cover the 
face of the corpse. 

The prevalence of Chinese influences is confirmed by the 
style used in painting and the plastic arts, examples of which 
remain in the religious monuments. A highly important and 
comprehensive iconographic documentation is provided by the 
centers of Murtuk and Bezeklik, which were studied successively 
by CJerman, Japanese. Russian, and English expeditions, the 
latest headed by J. Hackin. The most important center, Be- 
zeklik, consists of two sectors: one, consisting of architectural 
structures, was erected on a level space with a northward orien- 
tation; the other, cave temples carved in the rock, was oriented 
toward the west. Unfortunately, the first excavations were 
unsystematic and no record was kept of the places from which 
the frescoes were taken, with the result that many of them, now 
located in Germany, the Soviet Union, and Japan, cannot be 
identified as to point of origin (piii. 484, 485, 489), 

In mo.st of the sanctuaries, the whole wall surface is covered 
with frescoes influenced primarily by the Chinese and generally 
dating back to the period of Uigur domination following 
the T’ang hegemony, an epoch in which Chinese influence 
held uncontested sway. The Tibetan domination of the Tarim 
Basin, although very short-lived, introduced into their iconog- 
raphy the representation of Tantric divinities, which arc also 
found in Tibetan art and during this same period er^oyed great 
popularity in China also. The art of Bezeklik is therefore very 
different from that of Kizil and frequently differs from the 
Sinified art of Kumtura. Not only is the appearance of the 
donors different — here portrayed as bearded men of Mongol 
type and women with strange coiffures wearing long tunics — 
but frequently the subjects themselves are altered: the scene 
of Buddha’s |neaching at Benares is frequent, and there is a 
tendency to substitute Avalokiteivara for the historical Buddha. 

According to Hackin’s most recent studies, three phases 
must be differentiated in this' complex: a first period of Buddhist 
domination, covering the 7th and 8th centuries, in which 
the influence of Kucha wa.s felt, the most prevalent manner 
being that reflecting strongly the influence of T’ang painting; 
a second period, covering part of the gth century, marked 


by Manichaean domination of the Uigurs, with a new influx of 
Iranian influences; lastly, a third period of Buddhist supremaev 
from about the xoth to the zith century or perhaps even later 
During the third period some decadence set in, and for the 
first time direct representation of some of the Tantric divinities 
appears in certain temples. 

Murtuk, which is near Bezeklik and obviously belongs to 
the same epoch, presents a very different style, however: Chinese 
influence is not predominant, but the floral ornamentation 
adorning the vault of the third cave, for example, is very much 
like the decoration of the Buddhist steles of the T’ang period 
Indian influence becomes evident: in the figure of Buddha, 
for example, seated in the European style and accompanied 
by a bodhisattva of purely Indian type holding a vaae. It b 
especially evident in certain compositions, no longer illuatratiriK 
episodes in the life of Buddha or the jAtakas, but legends from 
Mahayana Buddhism. In the flames surrounding Buddha and 
in the coiffure of one of the donors the influence of the art of 
Kizil and of Irano Buddhist art is obvious, with the large aureoles 
so like those of Bamian. 

Particularly noteworthy among the less important aitei is 
Senghim-aghiz, in whose wall paintings an extraordinary mixture 
of influences is apparent. The figures of nakahatraa, female 
lunar divinities, with their fluttering scarves, illustrate, in Grous> 
set’s words, *'the most felicitous synthesis of Indian sinuosity, 
Hellenistic elegance, and Chinese grace.” The monsatcncs 
where these figures are found are fairly well preserved and the 
plan is still recognizable, as are several of the barrel vaului 
and domes. 

Toyuk, too, offers imposing rums of temples and sanc- 
tuaries hollowed out of the rock in the walls of a gorge. Kle- 
mentz was the first to describe these, and German and French 
expeditions followed. Aurel Stein discovered fragments of stucco 
reliefs there, of various types and sizes, including a great many 
small heads, the remaina of figures of monsters, and omiments 
in the form of necklaces. In the sixth sanctuary a painted ceilinr 
has survived which portrays a seated bodhisattva surrounded 
by rays, with floral decorations similar to those seen in the 
Turfan sanctuaries. 

Centers of the Chinese area. The great archaeological centers 
lying farther cast arc indisputably withm the area of Chinese 
art, although geographically they are still a part of Central 
Asia. Although Lou-lan was a Chinese colony, flourishing 
at the beginning of the Christian era, although Tun-huan« 
has all the characteristics of a monastic complex whose artistic 
expression is in the Chinese manner, and although the dead 
city of Karakhoto (lying farther east and dating from more 
recent times, since it must have been in its prime during the 
Hsi Hsia dynasty and up to the end of the Yuan dynasty, 
contains evidences of strong Chinese influence — even so, in- 
fluences originating in Serindia, often quite powerful ones, 
were at work in this area. 

Lou-lan is particularly noteworthy for its cemetery, located 
on a hill where tombs have been found from a period earlier 
than the time of the Chinese population’s abandonment of the 
site, which took plgoe during the 3d century. This site is 
ularly interesting for the fabrics and household articles fotm 
there. Besides locally produced woolen fabrics and c8rpc^» 
numerous silk fabrics of Chinese origin have been 
which there arc recurring motifs of animal figures 
by volutes representing clouds or perhaps floral elements. There 
arc also motifs of clouds and flowers alone, as well as g^njetne 
motifs, particularly lozenges. Among the woolen fabrics njv 
been found fragments of tapestry which, in contrast to the si , 
frequently show characteristics linking diem to Hellenistic 
and are unmistakably related to the Miran frescoes, the « 
period Coptic tapestries made in Egypt, and Byzantine 
Sassanian textiles. . 

The Tun-huang complex was regarded as of p^e 
tance when Pelliot and Stein first made it the object 
researches. Today, after the discovery of other 
of the same type at Wu-ko-miao, not far from Tun“^'**^Jjch 
Ping-ling Szu and farther east in Kansu and elsewhere, a 
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more modest evaluation of the importance of its wall paintings 
eems called for. This does not mean, however, that its value 
^ g whole is not very great, as much for the frescoes which 
Chinese archaeologists arc gradually bringing to light from 
under a layer of ugly paintings of comparatively recent vintage 
gg for the many paintings on silk hitherto concealed in the finnous 
sealed cave. The frescoes belong to a period extending from the 
th to the 8th century and may be divided into two groups: 
the first group) of the Wei period (between the 5th and 6th 
centuries), was executed in a style that had reached a degree 
of perfection unsurpassed thereafter; the second, of the T’ang 
rpoch (between the 7th and 8th centuries), is characterized 
by greater heaviness, particularly in the contours, and in the 
over-all effect shows the earmarks of a provincial art that can 
at best be considered the product of skilled craftsmen. The 
paintings on silk, which are of the T*ang epoch, contain many 
fxamples that may be counted among the masterpieces of the 
period. Here, too, Western influences, albeit in somewhat 
disguised form, arc present, especially in the rendering of certain 
figures and the clothing, above all the scarves, the treatment 
of which recalls the paintings of Kucha or Turfan. 

The fragments of aoulpture found by Stein at Karakhoto 
among the rums of a sanctuary that stood in the western section 
of the city were part of the rich stucco and ceramic decorations 
which formerly adorned this structure. Certain small decorative 
motifs in stucco suggest points of contact, in both subject 
and style, with details of the friezes in relief found in the sanc- 
tuaries at Shorchuk; the fragments of paintings discovered by 
Ko/Jov seem to show distant echoes of influences from the West. 

The regions of outer Iran and Central Asia in which there 
were fixed communities underwent a remarkable artistic develop- 
ment which, although not very original, still is extremely inter- 
esting by virtue of the great number of influences evident there. 
Of this development, we know only the period of approximately 
a thousand years in which Buddhism and the other soteriological 
religions spread over Central Asia. The discoveries made in 
Sogdisna and Khwarizm, however, justify hopes that new dis- 
fovencs may provide information on the cultures of the per- 
nuincnt communities established between the Pamirs and the 
Ullow River, which must have developed over a period of 
several thousand years, and thus make it possible to establish 
a connecting link between the West and the Far East from an 
earlier date than the moment when the first direct contacts 
were established between western Asia and China under the 
I Ian dvnasty, 

Bihliog. For the earliest phases of human evolution in Central Asia 
also ASIATIC PROTOHISTORY. A selection of books deslina specifically 
'With Centril Asia, in addition to the basic books on the aubiect, will suffice 
to live the reader s quick orientation in this field, a, BpoMm: J. L. Dutreuil 
« Khina, Mission Scientifique dans la Haute Aaie, Public par F. Grensrd, 

' u *Bg7~o8; D. Klementx, TuifAn und seine AltertUmer, Nsch- 

oihtrn iiber die von der Kfiniglichen Akademie der Wissenschoften *u 
p loterahurg im jsbre 189B susaerfisteten Expedition nsch Turfin, St. 
ftenburg, i8gg; A. Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khottn, l..ondon, 1903; 

• Ancient Khotsn, Oxford, 1907: A. Hermann, Die alten Seiden- 
>tir«arn 7 .wi 8 chen China und Syrien, Berlin, 1910: A. GrUnwedcl, Altbud- 
ji'tischt KultstAttcn in cbincsisch Turkistsn, Berlin, 1912; A. Stein, Ruins 
Uj-MH Cathay, 2 vols., London, 191a: A. von Le Coq, Cbotscbo: Kfinig- 
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ASIA, SOUTH; Tribal Style?. The two groat peninsulas 
of South Asia contain an unparalleled diversity of c fltural and 
ethnic groups. Historic civilizations of great antiquity and 
renowned literary traditions have long existed side by side 
with the primitive way of life of the forest tribes, and between 
the extremes of sophisticated urban populations and semi- 
nomadic food gatherers extends a wide range of cultural levels. 
The arts of the groups with tribal structure are treated here 
under the general headings of India itid Indochina* 
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Summary. India (col. 839): Gtnnal eamidtraHom; The aborig- 
Mali ef the tauth; The tnba of central India; The trihet rf the norths 
emt; TUhal art and papular art, Indochina (col. 848): General 
comideratiom; Painting and adornment of the body; Bathetwork and 
pottery; Bamboo and woodmrh; TextUee; Metekoork; The principal 
decorative motifs, 

India. General cansiderationt. Unlike other advanced civil- 
izations. Hindu culture has favored the persistence of a great 
variety of subcultures and local styles. Geographical features 
that impeded the development of communications have con- 
tributed to the isolation of small ethnic groups with their own 
cultural characteristics. In the sphere of art. too. the great 
traditions arose, blossomed, and decayed independently of die 
art of the aboriginal tribes dwelling in hills and forests remote 
from the historic centers of civilization, just as the social struc- 
ture and spiritual heritage of the various tribal groups have 
remained distinct from the worlds of Hinduism (q.v.). Bud- 
dhism (q.v.). and Islam (see islam; indo-moslem schools; 
MOGHUL school). The relation of tribal art to the Indian 
classical tradition is not comparable to that between the folk 
arts and the fine arts in the West, for unlike the peasantry and 
the urban populations of Europe, the aboriginals and the ad- 
vanced Hindus are not heirs to the same traditions. It is not 
unlikely that in ancient times some stylistic features of tribal 
art styles were incorporated in the artistic traditions of Hindu 
India, but the perishable character of the media of the primitive 
artist prevents us from tracing such developments. The one 
exception is the similarity, pointed out by V. Elwin, between 
geometric and symbolic designs found on the painted pottery 
of the Indus civilization and the decorative motifs used by 
tribal wood carvers of centra] India. In this sphere there 
seems to have been some continuity over the millenniums, but 
no comparable parallels have been found in the field of dec- 
orative art. 

For the purposes of a consideration of tribal art, the Indian 
aboriginal populations can be roughly divided into three main 
groups: the primitive forest tribes of Southern Deccan and 
Western Ghats, the large and in many respects heterogeneous 
group of the central Indian tribes, and the hill tribes of the 
northeastern frontier areas. Each of these groups consists of a 
great number of tribes differing in language and level of ma- 
terial advancement, but techniques and subject matter of ar- 
tistic expression are shared even by ethnically and linguistically 
distinct members of such groups. 

The aboriginals of the south. The most primitive among the 
southern Indian aboriginals are such forest folk as the Chenchu 
of the Nallamalai Hills, the Kadar of the hill forests of Cochin, 
and the Malapantaram of Travancore. Common to all these 
tribes, who represent in their physical features no less than in 
their ecology an extremely archaic ethnic stratum, are a semi- 
nomacfic way of life, an economy based on hunting and food 
gathering, and the possession of little movable goods. Unlike 
primitive hunting tribes of other continents, the southern In- 
dian aboriginals do not produce paintings or engravings on rock 
faces or the walls of caves, nor do they fashion and decorate 
articles for ritual use. The only objects such tribes as the 
Chenchu ever embellish by incised or carved ornamentation 
are small utensils and instruments such as combs, spoons, and 
bamboo vessels. A sense of the pleasing effect of a regular 
pattern, however, expresses itself in the systematic use of the 
white and green sides of split bamboo in the weaving of wattle 
doors, or even in the arrangement of alternating bundles of old 
and new grass in the thatching of huts. Despite the small 
number of decorated objects, it is possible to distinguish two 
different styles, one geometric, the other naturalistic. 'Fhe geo- 
metric patterns are engraved or cut in relief. The designs most 
frequently employed are recurrent zigzags and crosshatching, 
both oblique and vertical, executed with the point of a knife 
or. more often, with a small iron spike. This technique is also 
used for ths type of ornamentation that tends toward naturalis- 
tic designs, such as patterns made up of conventionalized animal 
figures. Compositions of a descriptive character are rare, exam- 
ples being simple hunting scenes engraved on gourds. 


Among the forest tribes of southwestern India artistic e 
preasion is also confined to the decoration of small articles 
daily use. especially bamboo combs worn in the hair as om 
ments. The upper part of these combs is usually covered wi 
patterns of incis^ geometric designs, some of which are elab 
rate and contain some naturalistic elements. On the combs 
the Kadar of Cochin, for instance, horizontal band patten 
often enclose a square containing stylized plants. 

Among the Chenchu. as among the tribes of die touthwe 
there is no link between visual art and ritual. The only symbo 
marking the altars for sacrificial offerings are rough stones 

The tribes of central India, The aborigtntla inhabiting tl 
zone of hilly country extending from Saurashtra in the we 
across central India to the highlands of Oriasa and Bihar hai 
developed more extensively in the field of visual arts, favort 
by the stability of their agricultural way of life. Howevc 
although the villages of such tribes as the Bhil, Korkus, Gom 
and Oraon contain a good many examples of wood carvings 1 
the round as well as in low relief, representative art does m 
play a midor role in the tribal cultures of central India. Con 
pared to African or Oceanic plastic art. the Indian specimn 
are few and of little esthetic value. According to V. Elwu 
the explanation for this relative poverty of artistic inspirstio 
lies partly in the general depressed state of populations thi 
for centuries have been subjected to political and cconom 
pressure from materially more advanced peoples, and partly 1 
the influence of Hindu attitudes, which relegate many crafts 1 
die lowest castes and the untouchables. But apart from sue 
external reasons, there remains the fact that the central India 
aboriginals find esthetic satisfaction more in the elaboration ( 
song and dance than in the plastic arts. 

Related to their emphasis on the beauty of the movement 
of dancers is the prominent role played by the decoration ( 
the body as an incentive to the development of certain spplie 
arts. Combs, hairpins, ear studs, necklaces, and bangles ss we 
as whole headdresses are often richly decorated and sre mine 
works of art in themselves. 

The adornment of the body and the weaving of multi 
colored skirts of homespun bark fiber exhaust the artistic effort 
of some tribes, such as the Munda-speaking Hondo of Orisn 
the villages and houses being undecorated and the sanctusne 
without any symbol other than crude stones. Other tribes c 
comparable cultural level have produced excellent wood sculp 
ture and domestic or ritual objects decorated with complc 
reliefs, some of which arc exclusively ornamental while othci 
have symbolic value. 

Central Indian tribal art is not primarily religious, and al 
though ritual objecte often provide opportunity for decoratior 
there is no indication that any specific style was reserved 
ritual purposes. The Muria Gond of Bastar apply their ski 
in wood carving equally to the ornamentation of such mino 
articles as combs and tobacco boxes and to the carvings on th 
pillars of youth dormitorki and Ihe frames of ritual swing! 

Most private dwellinga arc devoid of any m^jo^ omamenta 
tion. Among many tribes the houses are flimsy, temporal 
structures, and even durable ones arc decorated only if “i 
owners are rich and employ an artisan to carve the panels 0 
the lintel of a main door (pl. 49a). The principal outlets ‘O 
the practice of decorative art are provided by the youm 0°^ 
mitory and the monuments for the dead. The dormitory 1 
almost invariably a public building, but the carved woo t\ 
posts erected in memory of deceased relatives are the T(»po^ 
sibility and property of individuals. In the youth dormiton 
of the Muria Gond of Bastar and the Juang and Bhwya 
Orissa, pillars and doors are often decorated with 
high relief, partly geometric and partly naluraliatic. These ^ 
ings depict men and animals, singly or in auch scenes 
hunt, a quarrel between eeveral persons brandishing ^ 

group of dancers with musical instruments. The 
the human figure in such carvings does not follow * ^ 
principle; many arc realistically rq>resented» but there 
conventional, highly stylized repreeentationi. Thus 
figure may be represent by a single triangle or by two tnsns 
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arranged so as to forni an hourglass shape with arms and legs 
attached. Sometimes the part stands for the whole, as when a 
of breasts or a vulva represents a woman; but in these 
^es it ia often doubtful whe^er a representation of a woman 
jg intended or whether the part has assumed an independent 
meaning as a fertility symbol. 

The paintings on the whitewashed walls of youth dormitories 
are usually of much lower artistic quality than the carvings, 
since they aie casual sketches rathi^ than carefully planned 
(Ifsigns. Thus the wall of a Muria dormitory may covered 
with a wild array of human and animal figures, representations 
of plants and fiowers, and geometric patterns. 

Another type of wall decoration is the day relief made by the 
Gond and Pardhan women of the Mandla District of Madhya 
Pradesh. These reliefs, modeled while the wall is being built 
and the mud is still damp, include representattons of animals, 
plants, or geometric shapes endosed within a frame of simple 
or ornamentally elaborated lines. 

Memorial monuments, which offer wide scope to the stone- 
cutters and wood carvers of many aboriginal tribes of central 
India, are found in a zone extending from Gqjarat in the west 
to Bengal in the east. They are erected in honor of deceased 
kinsmen either at the time of the funeral or, more often, in 
the course of a subsequent memorial ceremony. In underlying 
purpose these monuments resemble menhirs or dolmens com- 
memorating the dead. But whereas menhirs are unworked 
stone slabs, the wooden pillars are usually ornamented with 
carvings in relief or even in the round, and the stone tablets 
of such tribes as the Bhil bear figures and designs carved in 
relief. In some tribes — for example, the Kolam of Adilabad — 
menhirs and wooden pillars are alternative ways of honoring 
the dead, and this interchangeability of two symbols differing 
in form but similar in content suggests that the significance of 
the wooden memorial pillars may lie within the orbit of escha- 
tological ideas specifically aasociated with megalithic ritual. 

The most impressive of the wooden memorial pillars are 
those set up by the Bison-hom Maria of Bastar (pl. 491). 
These are usually square posts with the sides completely covered 
Ity naturalistic carvings depicting men dancing, hunting, riding, 
or ploughing, and large groups of such animals as deer, fish, 
and tortoises. The top of the pillar usually bean carvings in 
the round of birds, crocodile heads, or geometric shiq>es. The 
most noticesble feature of the reliefo on the sides of the pillan 
IS their realism. Unlike much of the tribal art of Assam (see 
below), conventional symbols of wealth and fertility are rarely 
usd Also naturalistic are the memorial tablets of the Bhil of 


western India, which usually bear the image of a man on hone- 
back (pL. 494), and those of the Korkua of Berar, whose reliefs 
show the sun and moon and lines of dancing men. 

The purpose of the memorial pillar is partly to appease 
!md flatter the spirit of the deceased and partly to proclaim 
tbe wealth and thereby raise the prestige of the surviving kins- 
’Jen. Although in some megalithic cultures the menhir is 
thought of as a seat of the deceased’s spirit, and although the 
holam, whose memorial stones and posts are of the simplest 
wnil, treat them as if they stood for the deceased, the elaborately 
carved pillars and tablets of the Muria Gond, Korkus, and Bhil 
>trc tributes to the departed rather than symbols of the deceased’s 
P«tsonality. The idea of a carved poat as a symbol of a person 
“ccuTB in centnl India, too, but in a different context. Thus 
■wooden post in the sacred grove repreaents the founder of a 
^tal village, and it it a common tribal custom to put up 
posts to represent the victims of tigers, 
otemistic associations between clan groups and animal ape- 
liui among the aboriginal peoples of centnl 

but only the Onon of Bihar make models of such totem 
^^als. These images, carved in the round in wood in a 
ofth^*^ li**^*^ or modeled in clay and preserved by members 
»o 8ft which the village founder belonged, are considered 
their owners offer them libationa of beer and 
Mcrifice,. 

pittft • f* “ uniformity in the tribeeman’e attitude to die 




representation of -spirits and divine beings. On the 


are seldom represented by anthropomorphic 


Imagea, and in this respect tribal religion diffen ndically from 
popular Hinduism (q.v.). This reluctance to portray the deities 
in wood, atone, or paint deprives tribal art of a stimulus that 
had a powerful effect on the development of Hindu art. 

The importance and the emotioi^ impact of a deity stand, 
usually, in an inverse relation to the frequency of pictorial rep- 
resentation. Among the Gond of Adilabad, for instance, 
neither the creator god BhagwAn nor the powerful deities of 
the individual clans are ever represented in anthropomorphic 
form, although during certain rites die symbols of the dan 
deities, a spear point and a fly whisk, are treated as images 
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animated by the presence of the god. The Earth Mother, too, 
annually propitiated at the time of sowing, is without sanctuary 
or image. (>ther deities have shrines, but these contain the 
accessories of the cult, such as sacred weapons, votary gifts of 
clay animals, and lamps and incense burners, rather than images 
of the deity, who may be represented by a bunch of peacock 
feathers or some other nonanthropomorphic symbol. Minor 
local deities may occasionally be represented by posts bearing 
the crude angular carving of a human face, but there is nothing 
in such repreaentatioOs to inspire the imagination of the wor- 
shipers; among most tribes there is no positive and persistent 
relation between religion and visual art. 

There are, however, some exceptions to this lack of integra- 
tion between ritual and artistic idioms, and one m^jor examine 
of religious inspiration stimulating the development of a dis- 
tinct branch of primitive Indian sculpture has been analyzed 
in great detail by W. G. Archer. It occurs among the Ahir^ 
buffiilo herdsmen of Bihar, a population now regarded as a 
Hindu caste, but in style and sentiment close Co the tribal 
peoples of central India. Stone and wooden images of the 
cattle god Bir Kuar occupy a central position in their ritual 
life (PL. 493). The images are put up in order to obtain the 
favor of the god and secure his beneficial influence on the fer- 
tility of the herds. Each Ahir village has a traditional style of 
stone or wood sculpture, and although in some places both 
media occur side by side, in others only one is used. The 
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images vary in detail, but each medium is associated with a 
distinct style. The shape of the wooden sculptures seems to 
be developed from the natural form of a round wooden post. 
The head is the rounded top of the post; the arms, indicated 
by curving lines or carved from the post in low relief, are 
welded with the torso into a single compact form; and the legs 
are either omitted or conventionally indicated in subnormal size. 
This distortion is probably not incidental but is inherent in the 
style, which not only tends to reduce natural forms to geo- 
metric patterns but emphasizes the head and torso to produce 
an impression of superhunum power. 

The style of the Bir Kuar inuiges in stone is of necessity 
different. Essentially linear, the figure of the god, represented 
in high or low relief, often appears simply as a hat surface 
placed on a flat background. 

'Vo produce these sculptures the Ahir graziers commission 
simple artisans, stonecutters and carpenters, to whom the oc- 
casional making of a Bir Kuar figure, occurring on an average 
of no more than once in two or three years, is a casual varia- 
tion of their routine work which offers little scope for the 
growth of artistic skill. Working on strictly traditional lines, 
they do not consciously strive for artistic self-expression. 

Another exception to the widespread reluctance to represent 
tribal gods in anthropomorphic shape is provided by the Saora, 
a Munda-speaking tribe in the highlands of Orissa. Unlike 
other Orissa tribes of the same language group and similar cul- 
tural level, such as the Gadaba and the Bondo, the Saora depict 
gods and spirits both by carved images and by wall paintings. 
The images are crudely carved figures, resembling in their 
disregard of anatomical detail and their rugged strength the 
images of the Ahir cattle god. Unlike most wooden Bir Kuar 
statues, whose tree-trunk shape necessitates a distortion of the 
lower extremities, they often have separated legs and strongly 
emphasized sexual organs. Some are placed in shrines, but 
others stand in the open, usually close to a path ( pl . 494). 
Their purpose is not to represent a god or provide a deity 
with a visible seat, but to propitiate deities or, according to 
Elwin, to *^keep the gods away.’* 

The paintings and drawings on the walls of houses are a 
feature of Saora religion without an exact parallel in other 
tribal societies. Their purpose is not decorative; rather they are 
painted to honor and propitiate gods, spirits, and ancestors and 
thereby to ensure health and prosperity, increase the fertility 
of the crops, and avert danger from magic. They may be 
painted by the householder, but more often a shaman or seer 
is called in to undertake the work. Rice flour mixed with water 
provides the white paint, which when dry stands out sharply 
from the red mud wall. The Saora themselves regard these 
paintings as the * 'houses** of spirits, and this is probably why 
they are invariably square, rectangular, or circular and filled 
with the figures of men, animals, and objects representing the 
crowded household of a deity or the establislinient of an an- 
cestor in the underworld. The wealth of servants, animals, and 
equipment is intended to flatter the spirits. The paintings on 
the whole are realistic and the scenes depicted are descriptive 
rather than symbolic. 'I'hey reflect the Saora’s idea that the 
world of gods and spirits closely resembles the world of men 
and hence can be expressed in naturalistic terms ( pl . 496). 

The Santal, another Munda-speaking tribe, are famous for 
the elaborate wood carvings with which they adorn their mar- 
riage litters. These heavy wooden palanquins, made to the 
order of rich men, offer scope for a wide range of carvings in 
the round or in low relief. The broad surfaces of the panels 
are filled with an array of animals and with human figures 
engaged in domestic, agricultural, and ritual tasks ( pl . 493). 
The scenes and the arrangement of figures in long sequences 
recall the friezes cut into the stone walls of Hindu temples, but 
the crude treatment of the human form, angular and devoid of 
polish, clearly puts this carving into the category of primitive 
Indian sculpture, uninfluenced by the sensuousness and tech- 
nical refinement of classical temple sculpture. The marriage 
litter is a prestige symbol, like the less-elaborate carved mar- 
riage posts set up by such tribes as the Raj Gond. These posts 
ueually form the central pillar of the sun shelter under which 


the wedding rites take place and remain there for some yean 
as a reminder of the lavishness of the festivities. 

Unlike the Nftga artist (see below), who may produce minor 
carvings for the pleasure of creation and without definite ex- 
pecution of material reward, the central Indian tribal wood 
carver usually works for a specific purpose; he is paid a fixed 
sum not dependent on greater or lesser artistic value, and hu 
position is that of an artisan rather than an artist. 

The mask, an art form which in other parts of the world 
such as western Africa and Melanesia, accounts for the most 
original and characteristic creations, plays only a very minor role 
in tribal India. The greater number of aboriginal tribes, includ- 
ing all the southwestern forest tribes, have no masks what- 
soever, and even where masks are occasionally produced and 
worn, they have little ritual and emotional impact. Indian 
aboriginals have neither secret societies nor initiation ceremonies 
surrounded with an atmosphere of mystery requiring the dis- 
guise of some of the participants or the representation of super- 
natural beings by masked men. 

The masks occasionally used by the Gond, the Pardhsn, and 
the Baiga mainly serve the purpose of entertainment ( pl . 404). 
Some are made of gourds painted to resemble faces, but most 
of them are of carved wood. The carving is almost invariably 
extremely crude, and there is little attempt to give the face a 
specific expression. White, red, or black paint may be used 
to accentuate the eyes and mouth, or the whole face may be 
painted in one or several colors. Sometimes there is a conscious 
effort to caricature certain types of strangers with whom the 
tribesmen have occasional dealings, but artistically these masks 
have little importance. Although not of mgjor ritual significance, 
masks among such tribes as the Gond are nevertheless not of an 
entirely secular character. They are used in ceremonial dances 
in which divine figures are represented symbolically, and in 
some cases they are amoag the articles which at the beginninK 
and end the dancing aeason are the object of a sacrificial rite. 

Among! tile Kondh of Orissa, whose human sacrifices were 
suppressed in the 19th century, masks made of gourds decorated 
with colored beads are uaed to represent human skulb as offer- 
ings to the Earth Mother. 

The principle of substitution of a model for a real creature 
or object underlies also the custom of placing clay figures of 
animals as votive offerings on the altars of village deities and 
local gods. Clay models of such animals as oxen, elephants, 
and horses are presented especially to the goddess entrusted 
with the protection of the village or region. Such votary ceram- 
ics may be the size of a toy, or they may stand several feet 
high. In general, these figures are not of great artistic vilue, 
and the technique of modeling them in thin clay with large 
hollow spaces in the body and limbs sets definite limitations 
on stylistic development. They are considered as expendable 
ritual accessories and not as works of permanent value. They 
remain in shrines or at open-air sanctuaries until they are 
broken or decomposed. 

Unlike many other primitive races the Indian aboriginals 
liave no tradition of pottery as a medium of artistic expression 
Most pots, whether made by hand or turned on the wheel, 
are undecorated, and none is painted. 

Metal is rarely used as a medium for the tribal artist. Cer- 
tain castes of semitribal brass founders of central India, auen 
as the Wojar, whose association with Gond tribesmen h 
doubtedly of long standing, employ the lost-wax ^ 

make ocpMnentB and simple ritual objects, but few of their 
prodlldli have intrinsic artistic merit. The brass figures 0 
animils, riders, and carts made in a simple 
by low-caste brass founders for the Kuttia Kondh ^*^***^ 
arc an exception. They are known as ’’marriage toys” bccaiw 
they are used as gifts at weddings, but th^ also have an un- 
explained ritual significance. At the time of niaking 
offerings arc placed before these figures; if misfortune wi 
the household, however, they may be thrown away w 
proved ineffectual. 

The tribes of the northeast. The hill regions of 
are the home of numeroua Tibeto-Bunnan and 
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speaking tribes, have never been subjected to any substantial 
impact of advanced Indian civilizations, and the art styles flour- 
ishing among some of the tribes differ in many basic features 
from the tribal art of central and southern India. The closest 
parallels to these styles are found among such southeast-Asian 
peoples as the hill tribes of the Philippine island of Luzon, 
the inhabitants of Nias, and to a somewhat lesser degree the 
inland people of Borneo. The greatest concentration of artistic 
talent seems to occur among some of the Nflga tribes in the 
highlands separating Assam from Burma. They arc probably 
the only tribal group in India whose achievements in the plastic 
arts are at all comparable to those of certain Oceanic and Afri- 
can peoples; and measured by the abundance and quality of 
Nilga works, the level of artistic expression of other Assam hill 
tribes, particularly those in the hills north of the Brahmaputra 
(e.g-. the Abor, Dafla, and Apa Tanis), must be considered 
very low. Indeed, some of these tribes, though considerably 
advanced in other respects, do not produce any works of sculp- 
ture or painting, and their artistic production is limited to 
the elaboration of weaving patterns and the manufacture of 
jewelry. The lack of any representative art cannot always be 
ascribed to the absence of talent, however; among the Apa 
Tania, for example, young boys aie extremely skillhil in the 
modeling of clay animals to he used as toys, but this skill is 
not developed in adult life. 

On the other hand, among the N&ga, whose economic level 
IS comparable to that of the tribes of northern Assam, plastic 
arts are flourishing, and there are two distinct and highly devel- 
oped styles; one naturabatic and exuberant, the other symbolic 
and controlled but also of great vigor. 

7 'he naturalistic style prevails mainly among a group of 
tribes comprising the Konyak, Phom, and Chang, who seem 
to represent the more archaic stratum in NUga culture. The 
centers of social life among the Konyak N&ga are the great 
men’s houses (morung)^ which serve as dormitories for the un- 
married boys, as clubs, and as ritual centers* The center posts 
in the main hall are almost invariably richly carved, and tome 
of them bear almost life-size human and animal figures (pl. 495). 
Another feature of many Konyak men's houses is a frieze run- 
ning under the eaves, containing figures of men and women, 
warriors holding captured heads in their hands, tigers, gibbons, 
hombills, and other animals. I'hc favorite motifs for the cen- 
tral post arc an elephant’s head, usually flanked by two men, 
a tiger running down the post, and couples m erotic postures. 
Domestic animals arc seldom depicted, and even the domestic 
bison {mithan), a favorite symbol of wealth among neighboring 
tribes, plays but a minor role in Konyak sculpture (pl. 495). 
That the carved figures in a men’s house are not purely dec- 
orative but also have a 8\Tnbolic significance can be deduced 
horn the fact that certain morutig are not entitled to carvings 
of tigers or human figures and have to content themselves with 
tcprcsentations of lesser creatures. Most of the figures are 
stitT mid angular, and little effort is made to refine and polish 
ilctHils once the crude outline of the figure has been hewn out 
of tht hard wood of the post. However, there are some excep- 
tions, and the carvings of couples on some central posts show 
& genuine feeling for movement and an ability to express it in 
“ static medium. The carvings may or may not be painted, 
^'itch men’s house having a different tradition. The principal 
PiKments are red, white, and black, and the painting sometimes 
^^tends also to large wooden screens separating the main hall 
a men’s house from the sleeping quarters* Such screens arc 
(l<^corated with drawings of the sun and moon and simple 
geometric patterns. The minor posts and rafters arc fashioned 
K^^^ctric shafts, a work w^ch, although it calls for less 
and imagination, nevertheless requires great and sustained 
mort. The two types of decoration are not mutually exclusive 
are found in the same building. 

bach of these houses has, either in its central hall or in a 
J^Parate shed, a great wooden xylophone or log dnun. Moat 
onyak log druma are decorated with geometric carvings, but 
^ Ao and Chang Nflga sometimes carve them to resemble 
creatures, the “head** of the drum being a naturalistic 
^presentation oi the head of a buflUo or other animal. 
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The carved figures in the Nflga men’s houses represent 
neither deities nor totem animals, nor arc they cult objects. 
Their purpose is nevertheless not purely decorative. Although 
the Nflga are not explicit regarding their ultimate significance, 
there can be little doubt that the representations of men and 
women in erotic postures are meant to have a beneficial in- 
fluence on the fertility of the inmates of the men’s house and 
that hombills and elephants are considered auspicious animals. 
Where warriors are represented brandishing weapons and carry- 
ing head trophies, the significance of the carvings as magical 
or emotional stimuli to martial exploits can hardly be in doubt. 
But in addition, pride and esthetic pleasure in the decoration 
of the clubhouses and the joy of artistic creation arc themselves 
powerful drives, and the Nflga often carve a human head or 
a small statuette simply as a pastime. 

The only figures carved in the round which are made for 
strictly ritual purposes are funerary sUtuettes. Those of the 
Konyak Nflga are somewhat rigid, well-finished wooden figures 
which, dressed up in miniature replicas of a warrior’s ceremonial 
dress, are placed in pairs beside the corpse platfonn of a man 
of note. The one fi^re represents tlv. deceased and the other 
a companion who is to act as his servant on the joumev to the 
land of the dead. Unlike the ancestor figures of some Indo- 
nesian tribes, these figures are not the object of any cult and 
are allowed to decay, together with the dead person's posses- 
sions, placed on the corpse platform. The Pliom Nagu carve 
similar efligies of the dead which are believed to serve as habita- 
tions of the soul substance of the deceased. To facilitate its 
passing from the skull into the effigy, they place the skull for 
some time on top of the figure, which has two hornlike projec- 
tions rising from the flat-topped head. 

Parallel to the Naga funerary effigies are the wooden figures 
which the Kalash of Chitral place on their burial places. These 
are naturalistic effigies, some of which are mounted on horses. 
The Style, identical with that of the old Kafir effigies, resembles 
in its rigidity and the omission of anatomical details the style 
of Nflga carvings, but the similarity may be entirely fortuituous. 

Better finished than any of the large Konyak sculptures are 
miniature human heads carved from hard wood, well rounded 
and polished, and worn on a necklace by successful headhunt- 
ers. In the carving of these small tokens of martial exploits, 
particular attention is devoted to the modeling of the features, 
wliich are quite striking. 

Although most Konyak carvings arc naturalistic, there arc 
in some villages carved house planks with highly convention- 
alized cattle and buffido heads, lizards, and hombills in low 
relief, which resemble certain features of the symbolic art of 
such tribes as the Angami Nflga. A series of such carvings, 
published by J. H. Hutton, shows clearly the development of a 
geometric pattern from the stylized carvings of cattle heads. 

The symbolic style prevalent among the Angami and several 
other western Nflga tribes is based on an artistic idiom utilizing 
a limited number of conventional symbols, the arrangement and 
combination of which can be infinitely varied. Angami art is 
monumental, heavy, and rigid; there is no movement and little 
grace in it. But as an architectural motif the carvings that 
decorate the fa9ade8 of the houses are very impressive, as are the 
carvings and paintings that decorate the village gates (pl. 49^)* 
The symbols most frequently used in both types of carvings 
are cattle heads, hombill feathers, women’s breasts, head tro- 
phies, and the sun and moon. A human figure may stand be- 
tween the horns of a cattle head, but even such seminaturalistic 
combinations are rare, and the symbols are generally arranged 
in a geometric pattern. 

An important feature of the monumental art of the Nflga 
aa well as of certain Kuki and Chin tribes are great Y-shaped 
posts set up to commemorate feasts of merit (pit. 499). Stme 
of these memorials are plain, forked posts, but others show 
the heads of cattle in high relief superimposed on the natural 
fork of the post. As the Y-post, similar to a menhir, com- 
memoratea the sacrifice of cattle, the association between this 
and cattle horns is obvious, but a more complicated symbolism 
is involved where the ends of the fork are carved in the shape 
of human heads. Among the Eaateni Angami it is said that 
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these heads represent the donor of the feast and his wife in 
the same way diat pairs of menhirs set up in the course of 
feasts of merit represent the couple who gave the feast. Similarly 
the carved horns on the roofs of wealthy Angami Nftga are 
symbolic of the feasts of merit given by the owner of the house. 
The art of these tribes may, therefore, have a commemorative, 
magic-symbolic, or purely decorative function. 

The esthetic sensibilities of the Angami and similar tribes 
find greater scope in the arts of weaving and the making of 
elaborate ornaments. Patterns and color combinations of NAga 
textiles vary from village to village, as do the shapes of orna- 
ments worn by dancers on festive occasions. The wealth and 
complexity of such ceremonial costumes and headdresses has no 
parallel anywhere else in India. 

Characteristic of the art of the hill tribes of Assam is its 
preoccupation with the visible world. Unlike the Saora painter, 
who depicts -sn his wall drawings gods and spirits as well as 
people and animals, the NSga or Kuki carver never attempts 
to portray the supernatural beings of his cult. Among the tril^, 
too, art is often reduced to conventional symbols, but every 
symbol relates to a visible entity, and there is no artistic rep- 
resentation of what exists only in man's belief and imagina- 
tion. Even the so-called '^soul figures,*' or funerary effigies, are 
intended only as substitutes for the living body, to provide the 
soul of the deceased with a temporary abode. They are not 
permanent symbols of departed kinsmen. 

It is only among the tribes within the Buddhist sphere that 
we find both pictures of deities and ritual masks. For example, 
the men of one of the Monba tribes of the Balipara Frontier 
Tract, locally known as Sengjithongji, dress up in realistic 
wooden maslu of considerable artistic refinement, and the image 
of a deity riding on a sacred bull plays a central role in their 
ritual dances. But the origin of these mask dances lies clearly 
in the domain of Lamaistic Buddhism. 

Tribal art and popular art Most Indian tribal art is distinct 
rom the folk art of the Hindu peasantry, and in the absence 
of a common cultural denominator no great importance should 
be attached to superficial similarities of form and style. Never- 
theless, certain parallels between tribal and rural art cannot be 
completely ignored. Whether such parallels are due to develop- 
ment from the same roots or whether they should be attributed 
to the spread of ideas and techniques across ethnic and cultural 
frontiers cannot be determined in every case. The wooden 
mortuary monuments known as brisakath, for instance, which 
in many parts of Bengal and Sylhet are put up at road junctions 
in commemoration of the dead, are clearly reminiscent of the 
wooden memorial pillars, described above, of certain central 
Indian tribes. Similar eschatological concepts underlie the erec- 
tion of such monuments, but the style of carving differs, and 
some of the Bengal pillars show unmistakably the influence of 
classical Hindu art. 

Another parallel between tribal and folk art is provided by 
the clay figures of animals placed as votary gifts in the shrines 
of local deities. But whereas aboriginals use such figures almost 
exclusively for ritual purposes, Hindu peasants see in them 
both toys and potential offerings to village gods and goddesses. 

In the sphere of applied art there is in some areas a certain 
overlapping between tribal styles of decoration and those used 
by the craftsmen of the local Hindu villages. Silversmiths, for 
instance, make jewelry both for tribal women and for customers 
of other castes, and although they satisfy the taste of the former 
to a great extent and produce ornaments that are "tribal" in 
shape and feeling, they nevertheless employ similar decorative 
designs in making ornaments for Hindu women. Much of the 
applied art found today among the Indian aboriginals is there- 
fore not specifically "tribal" but coincides with the main tend- 
encies of the regional folk art. 

At the mid-20th century, however, both tribal and folk art 
were steadily declining. The isolation of many aboriginal tribes 
has greatly diminished, and contact with advanced populations 
has brought about many changes in the traditional way of life. 
Machine-made goods are increasingly replacing the pn^ucts of 
the local craftsmen, and such institutions as men's houses and 


youth dormitories, which used to 'provide the tribd wood carver 
with wide scope for the practice of his art, are gradually losing 
their importance in tribal life. ^ 

Outside India and even in the centers of Indian intellectual 
life, very little is known of the art of the aboriginal tribes 
and substantial collections of Indian primitive art are 
in the museums. It is only because of the research and 
photographic records of anthrc^ologisU that the rn^or tribal 
styles can be discerned in broad outline; but the available data 
are far from complete, and further ethnographic research will 
be necessary before it is possible to attempt a comprehensive 
evaluation of Indian tribal art. 
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Chriatoph von FOsBR-HAiMBNOoitr 

Indochina. General considerations. Two great cultures have 
left their in^srint on Indochina and have given rise to s "his- 
torical" culture as opposed to a culture whose evolution cannot 
be traced. However, nations influenced by either India or China, 
or by both, endowed the am bom under these influences with 
a character of their own. Tfak native character waa due, at least 
in part, to tribes that conalitiite an ethnic minority today. 

With the exception of the Man, or Yao, and the Meo, or 
Miao, who did not begin their penetration into Indochina until 
the 17th century, it is difficult to determine precisely which 
ethnic groups, if any, are indigenous, which arrived in the ter- 
ritory as a result of migrations previous to the arrival of those 
who later became dominant groups, and which arrived con- 
temporaneously with these groups. Furthermore, the minorin 
groups belong to the same races as the minority groups. The 
Tai, Man, Mnong, and others are further subdivided into 
groups that are frequently distinguishable only by certain details 
of costume. A chsat showing the diatribution of the ethnic 
groups, however simplified, would indicate the complexity of 
this distribution, compounded as it is by the crossing of ethnic 
barriers. There are few groups that arc not at the present 
time more or less mixed, and these, as they become assimilated 
into the dominant groups, modify their own art forms, adopting 
the objects and techniques of the dominant groups. Among 
the peoples who have not evolved beyond the tribal stage, 
however, artistic expression remains closely bound to rcli«>ous 
and social requirements. 

The implements in use among all the proto- Indocliinese aic 
indeed rudimentary; but the fact that the Khmer (see khmeh) 
and the Cham (sec cham, school of) did not havx the best 0 
tools when they constructed Angkor and Po N^ar proves that 
the quality of the tool alone does not determine the value 0 
the work of art. The present-day tribes, however, habitua > 
employ nondurable materials; consequently the evolution 0 
their art cannot be traced. Although we are i^orant of t t 
intermediate stages, however, we meet with striking analogue 
throughout Indochina and Indonesia (soc Indonesia) in 
ornamental motifs and in the peraistcnce of their 
meaning. Sir Richard Winstedt, following the 
Heine-Geldem and Stutterheim, traces these motifs bac 
the Dfing-So’n style, which may indeed be their 
source. There is no doubt about the stylistic 
between some of the motifs used to decorate 
of the D6ng-So'n period and those found on textiles, onje^ 
especially, on wooden and bamboo objects, and in uttoos. 

Painting and adornment of the body. Painting 
ment of the body serve primarily the magical purpose ot P 
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protection against evil spirits. The types of face painting that 
have become traditionally established and have some artistic 
value have become increasingly rare in Indochina, and those 
noted by Skeat among the Semang and Sakai, by Izikovitz 
among the Lamet, and by Bematzik among the Semang of 
Thailand are extremely simple. In tattoo, on the other hand, 



I^otian tattr>oii, repreaentational motifa. 


of which the most notable examples arc found in Laos, tech- 
nical skill and artistic taste are indispensable (fig. 851). The 
inhabitants of this region must naturally be classified among 
the peoples of historical cultures; and mention must be made of 
those of their art forms which are analogous to tribal art. 

Among the people of Laos (sec LAOS; lags, school of) the 
use of tattoo appears to be fairly recent. In fact, F. (Gamier 
stated in 1885 that the use of tattoo was beginning to spread 
and to take on the exaggerated proportions that had caused 
the people of northern Laos to be called the '*black-8tomached*' 
Laotians. Luangprabang, he continued, is the boundary that 
separates this people from the ** white-stomached,” or southern, 
Laotians, among whom the practice of tattoo is less common. 
Drawings illustrating Gamier's work demonstrate that the prac- 
tice had probably existed for a long time among some Kha 
groups, whose style was less realistic than that which prevailed 
among the Laotians. Among the mountaineers of Annam, tat- 
tooing is found only in the Kha Tu group, where the highly 
stylized motifs seem to preserve their full symbolic meaning. 
Of these motifs the most common are the sun, represented by 
a circle from which segments or triangles break off, often in 
odd numbers, and the ^dancing woman,” which might be called 
the “winged woman” and perhaps related to the “bird soul” 
(fig. 852). The use of tattoo is also found in Burma (see 
BURMA; BURMESE ART) among some mountain peoples, including 
the Palaung, and among the Red Karen, who are in the habit 
of tattooing a rising sun on their backs. The motif of the sun 
represented as a series of lines arranged in a widely spread 
bundle is less frequent than that of the sun in a round form 
or the star motif; it is found, however, on some D6ng-So’n 
drums and also, as we shall see, on many pieces of jewelry of 
the Tai and especially the Man tribes. 

Other body ornaments, which have remained in a more 
elementary stage, are composed of shells and seeds strung like 
glass beads and often mixed with beads. Data concerning the 
Oe £0 excavations leave it uncertain whether ceramic beads 
were at one time manufactured in Indochina; if they were, 
however, the technique has been forgotten among the peoples 
of Indochina. Another form of ornament is made of tapa, which 
in Indochina lacks the suppleness and regularity of that from 
Oceania. Pieces of beaten bark are made into a short skirt, or 
langouti\ but only the smallest pieces are decorated, with large 
dots of ocher or black set at varying intervals. The Sakai of 
Malaya and the Pars of Cambodia appear to have been the last 
to make and use such objects. 


rent use are executed in openwork. The contraat between light 
and dark tones brings out the design, often with a pleasins 
effect; and, when the pieces of wicker or palm fronds are 
painted with a combination of black and a whole range of rads 
and browns, still more varied effects are obtained. 

Pottery has never attained a high level even among the most 
advanced of these peoples (pl. 500), probably because many 
Indochinese peoples have, from quite remote times, traded vain, 
able forest products for Chinese porcelains, silks, and broesdes 

The Pou Eun potters use molds and bake their pots without 
a kiln, simply covering them with straw and earth; however 
the use of the potter’s wheel and kiln baking are techniques 
found in most of the groups. Pottery production is usually 
a woman’s industry, and the Pou Eun, among whom it is prac. 
ticed only by men, must be considered an exception. Decora- 
tion, when it is used, is fairly simple and is incised with a 
bamboo stick, a metal blade, or, more rarely, an awl. Almost 
all the motifs are also incised on metal or wood. 

Bamboo and woodwork. Some of the most origins! products 
of tribal art are objects made of bamboo. In Indochina, blow- 
guns and quivers, boxes for lime, betel nuts, and tobacco, and 
a great variety of other objects are made of bamboo; it is used 
so cxten.sively, in fact, that one can almost call this a “bamboo 
culture.” Some of these objects arc decorated by means of 
inlay, by covering part of the object with woven fibers, by a 
combination of these methods, or by poker work. The Muonf; 
make square, triangular, or lozenge-shaped incrustations of a 
single piece of mother-of-pearl, ivory, or bone surrounded bv 
a black band either burned into the bamboo or inlaid with 
black wood. The Lisu of Burma make inlays of small picccb 
of bone or ivory and seeds that are crushed or split to obtain 
a color contrasting with the white. Poker work introduces a 
great variety of decorative motifs in the bamboo work of thi 
Semang and especially that of the Sakai of Malacca, among 
whom these motifs retained the magic power connected with 
their symbolic meaning well past the first quarter of the 20th 
century. According to G. V. Stevens, the motif most frequently 
associated with frets, hatching, combinations of squares or trian- 
gles, or a simple succession of dots derives from the stylization 
of the so-called ”Ixora” flower. Many of the motifs used in 
the cmhcUishinent of combs are also found on quiverti and 
blowguns; the latter, however, are less frequently and less richlv 
ornamented than other objects. 

Woodworking takes us still more deeply into tribal an. 
Wood is the primary material of architecture and sculpture, 
two arts that, in their continuity, fully express the character 
and beliefs of these tribal societies. The houses of the Indo- 
chinese mountaineers are of interlaced wood and bamboo and 
are almost always constructed on pilework, the shape of the 
roof and especially the exterior decoration differing fron' 
ethnic group to another. Among the Mon-Khmer and the 
Indonesoid tribes, the poles of the house arc richly clecoratei , 
especially the central pole, which is sometimes the only 9^^ 
that is decorated, since from a religious point of view the p 
where this pole rises is the most important in the dwelling. 
Among the tribes of the Mongoloid group, on the other hnne , 



Basketwork and pottery. Although hasketwork in Indochina 
does not attain the refinement that characterizes the baskets of 
the Philippines or Japan, it shows a certain concern for decora- 
tive effects. The diversity of the weaving itself produces vari- 
ous geometric motifs, as exemplified in the partitions of the 
huts, in mats, and in various types of baskets (pl. 498). Other 
patterns occur when parts of cradles and other objects in cur- 


Tattooi from Annam, the ^^dincina-womin * motif. 

the most important part of the house is that in gn- 

cestral altar is set up. In the majority of Muong 
cestral altars arc found only in the house of the chiOT^’ 
unless the owner is poor, the altar is in pure Vietniin 
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V\^ere sacriiicial poles are erected near the habitations, as among 
the proto-Indochinese of the Mon-Khmer group, the decora- 
tion of these is similar to that on the poles in the dwellings. 
Both arc signs of prestii^. 

Sometimes zoomorphic figures are used as decorative motifs 
on the mof. L#e Pichon notes a monkey motif among the Kha Tu 
(no. 854)1 but birds occur more frequently. The Muong call 
the part of the frame where the fibers are united the "crow," 
but it is not easy to recognize a crow in the schematic silhouette 
of the round head and sharp beak. Among the proto-lndo- 
chinese of Kontum and Darlac, one can usually recognize, de- 
spite stylization, the characteristic beak of the calao (hombill) 
anti the head of the toucan, which decorate the houses, par- 
ticularly the sacrificial poles. Bird forms also decorate the lamps 
suspended within Muong and Tai dwellings (pl. 497). 

Free-standing sculpture is represented by masks and funer- 
ary statuettes. The masks, carved in soft woods, are used in 
agricultural rites among the Sedang (pl. 499) and in funerary 
(lances among the Red Tai; in both cases they have primarily 
magicsl rather than artistic significance. Masks for agricultund 
rites sometimes carry a sexual symbol believed to assure the 
fertility of the fields. Sometimes, however, it suffices that one 
mask be worn by a man and another by a woman or that one 
represent a male face and the other a female, since the associa- 
tion of the sexes has the requisite symbolic significance. Funer- 
ary statuettes are placed near the tombs, and nothing is done 
to assure their preservation. Since these t€x> are carved from 
soft woods, they decay rapidly. Some of the funerary statuettes 
ot Kontum are simple straw images armed with a bow. These 
serve to defend the dead person, his family, and his village 
against evil spirits. The funerary statuettes are not images of 
the dead man and consequently are not always anthropomor- 
phic; often they arc animal forms, usually birds (pl. 497). 
The Tai claim that one of the souls has the form of a bird; 
the soul IS multiple or at least multiform among the proto- 
Indochinese, but the statuettes left near the tomb arc not, as 
we have said, images of the dead man, nor are the bird statu- 
ettes leprcsentations of his soul. The finest examples of such 
statuettes are found around Darlac and Kontum and in the 
southern portion of the Boloven Plateau. 

Textiles. Although weaving docs not represent a true art 
fonn among the Indochinese tribal groups as it does in Indo- 
nesia, the textiles of these groups are not without value, and 
th(tse of Cambodia and Laos can compete with Indonesian 
prodi^rts. Some Tai tribes, particularly the Tai Neua, have 
learned the manufacture of ikat as a result of contact with the 
Laotians (im.. 498). All the groups, even the Muong, who are 
mediocre artists, are able to weave a regular design; the women’s 
skirts in almost all the groups terminate in a woven design. 
Amo^ the Muong and the Kha Lamct this woven strip, called 
^lii' head” of the skirt, constitutes the upper edge and falls 
the belt, which secures it. Among the Tai, on the other 
land, and generally among other groups, this band is found 
'll tlji hntiom and consequently stands out more clearly (pl. 498). 
ise designs are not always woven; among the greater part 
the Man tribe they arc embroidered, usually to imitate 
^^pving. The stem stitch, the cross stitch, and the satin stitch 
^ in the composition of floral, geometric, zoomorphic, 
•“It , ai least among the Man Cdc, highly stylized anthropo- 
^ tirphic motifs. Amo^ the Man Tiftn, geometric designs pre- 
‘’mmate, together with the practice of sewing coins (mi^A) on 
^ hats, and aprons; indeed, the name Man Tito, which 
^Th *op0kf** stems from this practice. 

The ^ * preference for hexagonal motifs. 

8 e usually combine embroidery with an appliqu^ of fabrics 
Somedmea the applied cloth is decorated in 
f appliquis. The Bade employ a similar 

Pieci. i designs from galloons sewed to a small 

pliqu/^ ^ fabrics are embroidered. The small ap- 

this manner ia then sewed onto a larger piece, 
for *“^^dwicc of indigo in the Indochinese flora accounts 
P*‘®'i«>mmantly blue background of the fabrics; black 
pounds, which occur, for example, among the Black Tai 


ot the Son La region, result from more concentrated indigo 
^ths and prolonged and repeated immersions. Other colors 
in use ate white and red; in addition, lighter blues and yellows 
are sometimes used for decorative motifs, which are appliqu^d, 
embroidered, and woven. 


Metalwork, Ceremonial costumes are not complete without 
jewelry, and some items of clothing for daily use are worn 



OmtmentsI motifs from s Khi house, Laos. 


with metal fastenings or ornaments. Among the Black Tai 
for example, the women’s bodices are closed in front by a 
row of small round buttons of engraved silver. Among the 
Mco the caps of newborn children and some of the turbans 
worn by men are ornami^nted with disks and small cones of 
silver decorated with some of the motifs used on bracelets and 
belt buckles. Earrings are simple loops; necklaces consist of 
circles terminating in two naga, or serpents, which are placed 
in a back-to-back position by the curve of the metal. This 
motif is common to the Tho, Tai, Muong, Meo, and Man, as 
well as to the Vietnamese, Laotians, and Cambodians. 

The Man and Meo have theu: own goldsmiths, but the Red 
Tai and the Muong obtain their ornaments from Vietnamese 
artisans, whose designs are more complex and demanding than 
those of the Man and Meo artisans but lack the originality 
characteristic of tribal art. In order to produce stylized rep- 
resentations of flowers, butterflies, and the sun, the Man and 
Meo engrave parallel bands or dots arranged in circles, semicir- 
cles, or quadrants, which intersect or face one another (PL. 498). 
The sun is represented as either round, as in the Kha Tu tattoos 
mentioned above, or radial, as it appaars, for example, among 
the Red Karen. 

The tribes of the Mon-Khmer and Indonesian' groups use 
precious metals for their jewelry either very little or not at all, 
and their ornaments are generally made of fuicy glass or imita- 
tion-pearl beads obtained from foreign merchants. The orna- 
ments of the men arc often of greater value tliaa those of the 
women, though they are just as simple in styk. Among the 
Mnong, wl}0 are elephant hunters, the men wear a piece of 
ivory in the lobe of the ear, whereas the women content them- 
selves with small rings of white wood* The men’s combs are 
appreciably different in form from those of the Sakai; most of 
them are made of wood, but some arc of bamboo; many are 
ornamented or covered with tin. The women’s hair pins arc 
of various forms, and some are slightly decorated. 

Among the Mnong and other proto-Indochinese tribes, there 
are smiths who produce only everyday implements and iron 
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cutting tools. Among the Man, on the other hand, there are, 
in addition to ironsmiths, goldsmiths and artisans specializing 
in making weapons. The guns used by the Muong, Tai, and 
Tho are produced especially for them by the Man. The butt 
of the gun is often inlaid with bone, ivory, or silver, but these 
inlays do not represent a well-defined decorative tradition. 

The principal decorative motifs. In the absence of a com- 
prehensive study, it is almost impossible to classify and inter- 
pret the motifs in use in the tribal arts of Indochina, since in 
order to do so it would be necessary to catalogue these motifs 
as the Djakarta Museum has catalogued those of Indonesian arts. 

The sun and all the astral motifs connected with it are 
remnants of a solar cult that is today overshadowed by or ab- 
sorbed into other ritual forms but some of whose elements 
survive among the Semang. A floral motif such as the **Ixora*' 
blossom on . the combs of the Semang and Sakai may have 
been associated with this cult. Some of the animal representa- 
tions probably refer to dietary taboos, relics of the ancient 
totemistic beliefs of some of the clans. The motif of the bird, 
on the other hand, is a more complex one. It sometimes rep- 
resents the soul, as in the funerary figures of the Tai, but 
this is not the only possible interpretation. When it appears, 
among the Tai and Muong, as decoration on the little knives 
used throughout southeast Asia for the ritual cutting of the 
first stalks of rice, its symbolism has some relationship to the 
soul of the paddy. This symbolic meaning does not, however, 
explain why the bird motif appears, singly or in pairs or groups, 
on Muong and Tai lamps (pl. 497). The birds selected by the 
artisans very frequently belong to types that constitute a classic 
motif in Chinese art (the heron, peacock, phoenix, and others), 
in which each has its own mythology. The presence of the 
hombill recalls the reports by Portuguese travelers that the 
plumage and beak of this bird were included in tributes sent 
.to the emperor of China, and it is tempting to see them as a 
symbol of prestige and a sign of alliance. It is necessary to 
remember also that the hombill’s plumage is used in certain 
magical rites; and a similar explanation can be given for rep- 
resentations of the peacock, whose feathers are one of the at- 
tributes of the celebrant in almost all the ceremonies from the 
Muong country to Assam. The naga, or serpent, is a motif 
connected with myths of water, grass, and marshes; hence it 
is in a certain sense the antithesis of the bird, which, by contrast, 
represents myths of the air, trees, and clouds. Finally, the image 
of the firefly, though less frequently represented in Indochina 
than in the small islands of the Sonda, is not entirely absent 
from the repertoire of decorative animals, even among the Kha 
Lamet on both aides of the Burmese frontier. This too, like 
the representation of the hombill, attests to the affinity between 
the peoples of Indochina and Indonesia. 

Occasionally there appears in an ethnic group that is not 
very advanced work that seems to belong to the classic art of 
a neighboring people. Some loom battens, for example, and 
some Kuoy bobbins are decorated with motifs that can be con- 
nected with Khmer art; it is impossible to say whether such 
objects were fashioned by Cambodian artisans who settled in 
Kuoy territory or whether an unusually skillful Kuoy artisan 
copied a Cambodian example. Similar examples are found 
among some 1 ai tribes that have mingled more than others 
with the Laotians and among some mountain groups that have 
closer contacts with the Burmese; but these examples are rare. 
Still more significant, if not more frequent, is the reverse 
phenomenon, the survival of the characteristics of tribal art in 
countries with historical cultures. The most frequent examples 
are seen in the deer's head and the masks used in the Leng 
Trot dances in Cambodia. 

Bibliou. M. PaUcBoix, Descriptioti du royaume Thai ou Siam, I, 
Faria, 1854: F. Gamier, Voyage d'cxploration en Indochinc, Faria, 188s; 
W. Skeat and C. Blagden, Pagan Racaa of the Malay Peninaula, London, 
1906; H. Maitre, Lea regions Mo! du Sud Indochinoia, Paria, 1009; E. 
Diguct, Lea montagnarda du Tonkin, Paria, 1926: M. Colani, Easai d'ethno- 
graphie compar^e, BEFEO, 1936; V. Robert, Lea Tay Deng, Pub. of Ecole 
Fr. dc ]'Extr8me O., 1940. 
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ASIA, WEST: ANCIENT ART. Regarded from the point 
of view of the arts, the ancient cultures of West Asia are those 
which held sway from the end of the 4th millennium b.c, to 
the middle of the 1st. The area involved can be divided into 
three principal parts: Mesopotamia, Anatolia (including Ar- 
menia), and Syria (including Palestine). Among these Meso- 
potamia is foremost, since conditions there, more than else, 
where, afforded the artist the necessary means and patronage 
There wealth and education increased the demand for and 
encouraged progress in the arts; and while foreign trade brought 
new materials and new ideas, foreign conquest imposed the 
Mesopotamian civilization upon alien peoples at the coat of 
their originality. Thus Mesopotamia was, for the greater pan 
of the period dealt with here, unmistakably the principal center 
of West Asia. The peripheral countries, Anatolia and Syria, 
divided generally into small states that were alternately flushed 
with success or depressed into subjection as a result of their 
constant wars, often m their prosperous moments launched 
out upon some artistic venture; but in most cases they onlv 
feverishly aped the established fashions of the greater power, 
and nearly always the effort petered out with their political 
collapse. As a result, the art history of these peoples tends to 
be episodic and disconnected; certain aspects of it demand notice, 
but on the whole it acquires meaning rather by reference to the 
continuous and logical development of art in Mesopotamia. 
For these reasons the greater part of this article will be devoted 
to the art of Mesopotamia, eq>ecially to the period of its greatest 
originality. For the earliest phases, see also Asiatic proto- 
history; MBDiTERRANBAN PROTOHISTORY. For an analysis of 
specific centers and traditions see hittitb art; mesopotamiv 
SYRO-PALESTINIAN ART; URARTU. For derivative styles and mar- 
ginal contacts and influences, see Arabian prb-islamic art, 
ARCHAIC art; ASIA, CENTRAL; ASIA MINOR, WESTERN: PR8-GRBBK 
cultures; CYPRIOTE ART, ANCIENT; CRBTAN-MYCBNAEAN ART 
EGYPTIAN art; GEOMETRIC STYLE; INDUS VALLEY ART; IRANIAN 
PRE-SASSANIAN ART CULTURES; ORIENTALIZING STYLE; PHOENICIAN- 
PUNIC art; STEPPES CULTURES. 

Summary. The origin and evolution of art in Mesopotamia 
(col. 856): The Uruk and Jamdat Nasr period: a. Archttecture, 
b. Sculpture', c. Glyptic art; The early dvnastic period: a. Sculpt^irf. 
b. Glyptic art; c. Painting and drawing; The Sargomd period; Ih 
neo~Sumenan period of Issin, Lana, and Babylonia: a. Archttectuy, 
b. Sculpture; c. Glyptic art; d. Painting; The Assyrian period Thr 
neo-Babylonian period (col. 872). Anatolia and Armenia (col. 872) 
The beginnings; The Hittite age; Urartu, Syria (col. 875): 
beginnings in North Syria: a. Architecture; b. Sculpture; Syro-Phoe- 
mcian art; Syro^Hittite art : a. Architecture; b. Sculpture, Conclusion 
(col. 881). 

The ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF ART IN MESOPOTAMIA. The 
Uruk and Jamdat Nasr period. The first people to settle in 
the drying marshlands of the Euphrates delta were immigrantt 
from southwestern Persia; thus Sumer began as an offshoot 
of Elam (q. v.). Except for the very earliest artistic manifesta- 
tions, consisting of pottery and some statues representing 
(sec A.SIATIC protohistory; mediterranean protohistory), It 
was only in the next age, the Uruk period, beginning iri the 

4th millennium B.c., that work of real artistic merit was produan- 

A new racial element had entered the country, coming pTO ’ 
ably from the north, and had fertilized with new ideas the 
aboriginal culture. Metal came into regular use, and greater 
urbanization created new demands and supplied both t ^ 
wealth and the skilled technique for their fulfillment. In t is 
and in the Jamdat Nasr period, which followed it and iMte 
until 2800 B.c. and in which new immigrants again entered t f 
delta, Sumerian art matured; much thirt had been contnbu c 
in elementary form by the ‘Ubaid people was taken over an 
developed. In the field of architecture, especially, the sinap 
early building methods using reeds and mud had *'^^**^^ 
most if not all the basic forms of construction, but what 
now evolved was really a new art. 

a. Architecture, The reed hut of al-‘Ubaid times .^*1 
rise to the buttressed wall, the vault, the arch, and the 
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and the palmi of the delta inevitably auggeated the column. 
All these had to be tranalated into brickwork, the only good 
niaterial available in a land lacking stone. Until the fall of 
Habylon. the fa9adeB of sacred buildings were distinguished by 
the square or half-column buttresses which are the direct de- 
scendants of the mud-coated fascine uprights of the reed hut. 
The vault, also, both the corbel and the ring-barrel type, was 
continuously employed for underground tombs, and although 
there IS less evidence for buildings above ground, it can be shown 
that until the 14th century B.c. many temples were roofed 
entirely with vaults and domes. Similarly, the arch is found 
in tombs of the 27th century B.c., in private houses of the i8th. 


amongst the ruins prove that such decoration was character- 
istic of the Uruk period. 

The labor required for the cone mosaic was immense, too 
great for the fashion to last very long. It continued into the next 
(Jamdat Nasr) period, but there was a tendency to replace it by 
tempera painting in the same color range, either on plain mud 
or on a whitewashed ground. Where cones were still used, how- 
ever, a certain economy was achieved and a fresh effect obtained 
by atteching to the wall face flat, silhouetted terra-cotta reliefs 
of animals or human beings and even architectund details such 
as fluted columns, and using the cones only to fill the inter- 
stices between the figures. It was a compromise which had 
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in an extant 14th-century temple. Almost from the begin- 
therefore, the architect could call into service any con- 
structional form and, aecure of hia means, could consider appear- 
as well as function. An astonishing example of this is 
jnorded by the great palace, or temple, of the Uruk period at 
rech. Not content with mere whitewash or mud plaster on 
^ face of his walls, mud-brick columns almost 10 ft. in diameter, 
half-column buttresses, the designer covered the entire 
ttnacc with a mosaic made of small terra-cotta cones, their 
colored buff, red, and black, driven side by side into the 
plaster in patterns of zigxags, lozenges, and triangles 
jrked in black and red on a buff ground. This exuberant 
transfcMined an otherwise heavy and uninter- 
building into aomething as fantastically brilliant as a 
leva] Persian mosque, could not fail to commend itself 
only at Erech ia an example of it preserved 
but on many other sites the same coloied cones scattered 


far-reaching results. The introduction oi animal figures natu- 
rally led to their arrangement in horizontal rows, and their 
importance was accentuated by separating the rows from one 
another; this again meant less cone work. Separate bands be- 
came architectural friezes, and it was then a matter of good 
taste to harmonize these with the lines of the building. Accord- 
ingly. in the temple at al-'Ubaid near Ur, built in about 
2600 B.C. by King A-anni-padda, the whitewashed fa9ade is 
crossed by three friezes (two of them in a mosaic of flat pieces, 
not of cones), and the width of the friezes and the degree of 
detail in the figures composing them is carefully proportioned 
to their height in the wall ibce and so to their distance from the 
eye. The over-all decoration of the Erech mosaic temple, mag- 
nificent as it is, does not complement the structure; its arbitrary 
luxuriance disj^ises rather than emphasizes the lines of con- 
struction. A-snni-padds’s temple shows a more mature under- 
standing. When, toward the cloae of the ad millennium, the 
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Assyrians revived the polychrome decoration of walls with the 
use of colored and glazed bricks, the tradition of the frieze held 
good and the rules of architectural proportion were observed. 

In this period the temple was distinguished from the palace 
by two constant, characteristic features: the niche on one side, 
indicating the place where the image of the god was placed, 
and the table that served as an altar in front of this niche. 
In addition, some of the sanctuaries were raised on a terraced 
base; to this type belongs the most celebrated temple of the 
peri<^, the **White Temple** at Erech (wo. 859). 



Erech, th« “White Temple," around pUn {from Frankfort^ The Art and 
Architecture of the Ancient Orient). 


b. Sculpture. **A 11 Mesopotamian statuary was intended for 
temples; the human form was translated into stone for the 
express purpose of confronting the god” (H. Frankfort, The 
Aft and Architecture of the AneietU Orient), Thus the artist’s 
sphere was strictly limited; he was not at liberty to give free 
rein to his imagination and to choose his subjects. His patrons, 
who belonged to the narrow circle of the wealthy aristocracy, 
did not commission a statue as a work of art having an independ- 
ent value but as a utilitarian object subserving a purpose that 
had nothing to do with esthetics; any beauty it might possess 
was valued only in so far as it contributed to the statue's use- 
fulness. The artist could not appeal to or influence public taste, 
because his sculpture, hidden away in the recesses of the sanc- 
tuary, was never seen by the public; it was seen only by a few 
priests, who would insist upon the observance of religious 
tradition. The artist was bound to accept these limitations; 
if, in spite of them, or even profiting by them, he was yet able 
to produce something that commands our admiration today, 
then he must be given full credit for his artistry. 

The civilization of Mesopotamia was centered in the south 
— in the delta country between modem Baghdad and the head 
of the Persian Gulf. It is a country in which stone is entirely 
lacking. Sumerian and Babylonian sculptors had to import 
the materials for their craft — steatite, trachite, and diorite. 
Stone, therefore, was expensive and had to be used to the 
best advantage. The favorite material was diorite, a hard, fine- 
grained stone which takes a fine polish; this was used for nearly 
all the major works that have come down to us. But the diorite 
was not mined; it was imported in the form of natural boulders, 
and the size and shape of these profoundly influenced Sumerian 
sculpture. The earliest steles that we possess are carved upon 


the faces of boulders that odierwise preserve their natural forma 
Rarely would a block be long enough to make a life-size Btandinc 
figure; much more often it would be suitable for one in a seated 
or squatting position. It is curious to observe how frequently 
a seated Sumerian statue suggests the probable outline of the 
original boulder, and again how, in a standing figure, the head 
tends to be disproportionately big for the body, because the 
artist, mainly interested in the face, does justice to that at the 
expense of the body. If the head of one of the splendid Gudes 
statues measures one-fifth of the total height, the reason i» 
simply the inadequacy of the stone block. 

Because stone was rare, the sculptor was driven to the uie 
of other materials. Clay was abundant, and for work of the 
cheaper grades terra cotu was the normal medium, but it wn 
the material of the craftsman rather than of the artist, and very 
few of the remaining objects of terra cotta are of high artistic 
quality. From about 3000 b.c. onward statues and reliefs were 
^ely made of copper or bronze and even of gold, and in such 
works one might reasonably expect to find not only the technique 
but also the inspiration of the masters. A few such have been 
preserved and are of high quality, but because the metal could 
always be melted down and reused, few survived. In contrast 
with Egypt, where the history of art is documented by an almost 
embarrassing wealth of stone reliefs and sculptures in the round, 
Mesopotamia, Elam, Anatolia, and Syria present us with but 
a few' score examples. 

A unique object, which probably belongs to the late Uruk, 
perhaps even the Jamdat Nasr, period and which incidentally 
illustrates some of the technical points mentioned above, is a 
woman's head in marble, almost life size, found at Erech. Actually 
it IS only a face, the back of the head being flat, and it was made 
separately from the body, which most have been in some other 
material, perhaps wood. This acrolithic technique results 
directly from the impossibility of getting a block of stone 
enough for a full-scale statue. As with later figures, the eyes 
were mlaid, probably with ahell and lapis lazuli or obsidian 
and the brows with black shale or steatite. The hair was made 
separately, perhaps of copper or gold, and affixed by means of 
copper rivets. The astonishingly sensitive modeling of the face, 
the soft yet firm lips, the eloof dignity of the expression, make 
of this earliest Sumerian statue a thing of exalted beauty without 
parallel in the ancient world of the Middle East. 

Only two other pieces of sculpture can be assigned to the 
Jamdat Nasr period. One, a small alabaster figure of a demon 
with a woman’s body and the head of a lioness is, in its way, 
immensely powerful; combining realism with a schematic con- 
vention that removes it altogether from the plane of humanity, 
it successfully embodies the idea of devilish cruelty and god- 
like might. The other, a little statuette of a woman standing 
in the attitude of prayer, is of interest only because it betrays 
none of the conventions of later art but by its artless naturalism 
contrasts with the stylized figures of the early dynastic age. 

Turning to relief sculpture, we must assign to the Uruk 
period the great gypsum vase, about 40 in. high, found 
Erech, which is a real masterpiece of stone carving in reiie- 
It i.s indeed disconcerting to find, at the end of the 4th 
nium an art whose development cannot be traced tm 


which presents itself already confident and mature, 
the funnel-shaped body of the vase run three bands of re le^ 
whose subjects, disparate though they may seem, all form 
of one idea, the worship of the Earth Mother. It^ the 
row' rams and ewes, date palms, and stalks of barley stan 
earth’s fertility, which is her gift; above this are men 
offerings, naked, as befits man in the divine presence. In 
topmost row Inanna (Ishtar) herself stands before her » r 
to receive the gift of fruit which a naked priest has 
Rumably from the king (part of this figure is lost). Two 
figures standing on a stepped platform supported by 
may represent some cult object, and in the field one sees 
gifts, including vases in the form of a lion and a bu ■ 
artist was obliged by the requirements of ritual gnd 

his scene, but in the principal figures he achieves a 
delicacy that are truly admirable. His sense of on 

position is equally well demonstrated in the relief car 
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limestone trough, showing sheep and lambs about a reed 
hvre. A few animal figures made for attachment to some back- 
jn-ound, recumbent beasts with their heads turned outward, 
^ovc that the craftsman was equally adept in low relief. Some- 
times. indeed, his technique outran his taste, as when he plas- 
tered animal forms against a vessel in a way that disguised or 
distorted its shape; also, in the succeeding Jamdat Nasr period, 
delicate surface modeling tends to give way to incised lines 
that follow a schematic convention with small regard for nature. 
But the best Jamdat Nasr work is still very fine; a dark ateattte 
bowl decorated with a row of oxen with their heads turned out- 
ward — ’ the best surviving example of a very popular motif — 
and a figure of a wild boar, both from Ur, amply prove this, 
in the bowl, the striking contrasts of light and shade obtained 
by the deep relief and, in the figure of the boar, the sensitive 
treatment of the surface and the elimination of ail that is not 
essenttal to the character of the particular animal bespeak the 
true artist. It is not surprising thpt many of the decorated stone 
vases that survive fall fax below this high level of art, for the 
period was creative and robust, and as a result of the avail- 
ability of a variety of materials and the new-found skill in carving 
Ktone, no experiment seemed excessive. Stones of various 
colors were fitted together to make a single vase, and the carving 
was embellished with inlays of shell, red jasper, or mother-of- 
pcarl, which were too often used to excuse the coarsening of 
the carving; or the whole background of the relief might be 
cut away to leave the figures silhouetted against the light. Such 
eKtravagance, symptomatic of decadence, occurred late in the 
period the best work in stone carving proper had been done, 
and those who could not surpass or rival it turned to anything 
that was new and hitherto untried. 


( Glyptic art. The same tendencies become evident in 
cylinder seals. The gem cutter was no copyist making miniature 
reproductions of great works of art; on the contrary, he was 
at) independent artist whose designs seem to have served as 
models for the large-scale compositions of painters or sculptors, 
and hr. work can fairly be taken as illustrating the current 
fashions m art. The early cylinders are pictorial, some of them 
presenting a narrative scene resembling in character and treat- 
ment the top register of the Erech stone vase. The impressions 
from thenic seals, consisting of well-spaced figures cut in low 
relief, are very pleasing, but because the rolling-out process 
tends cither to give only part of the scene, if the space for the 
impression is limited, or, if it is excessive, to duplicate parts 
Ilf the picture, narrative themes were ill adapted to seal cutting. 
And consequently the artist set himself to achieve an inner 
harmony by means of a limited and symmetrical design which 
would be satisfactory even when incompletely rendered and 
'tould not suffer by repetition. Just as the effect of recumbent 
wulkinK cattle carved around a steatite bowl profits by the 
continuity of the circle, so rows of animals, or connected groups, 
could be repeated in an unbroken frieze; picture here gives 
place to pattern. It was probgbly because of the growing de- 
fend resulting from commercial prosperity that the quality 
of the seals degenerated toward the end of the Jamdat Nasr 
^riod. Deep drilling and careless cutting gave a flashy effect; 
Kure subjects were lost in linear patterns and were cither 
ousted altogether or became scarcely recognizable in the in- 
^rjciicies of the so-called “brocade” seals which appeared at 
beginning of the next period. 


earlv dynastic period. In this period, between about 
^00 and 2350 b.c., the architectural tradition continued without 
' change. Flat bricks, convex on one side, were intro- 
jeed; and temple plans were extended in a regular way and 
cudeil a courtyard of additional rooms completing the sanc- 
“cy (an example is the Temple of Sin at Khafsue). But this 
1 k* particularly marked by sculpture in stone and 
Rr V d^^corativc works in copper, silver, and gold, by the 
hv engraving and wall painting — in fact, 

pj ® >8 generally understood as Sumerian art. For the 

periods, it has been necessary to base conclusions 
f'Jlatively few and isolated objects, chiefly stone vases. 


excavated from the deeper levels of ancient sites. For the 
early dynastic period, however, there is a wealth of material; 
consequently judgment is apt to be too facile, and critical opinion 
is strongly at variance. 

a. Sculpture, A group of no leas than a dozen statues found 
together in a cache beneath the floor of a temple at Tell Asmar 
was the first of a series of discoveries, both on this site and at 
Khaf^e, of statues of various dates and of successive stages of 
development. Isolated finds from other sites further illustrate 
the sequence, and from Mari on the middle Euphrates, the very 
outskirts of Sumer, come figures that mark the transition from 
this to a new school of sculpture (pl. 50Z). 

The TcU Asmir group (pl. 501) had been dedicated in the 
temple of one of the smaller Sumerian towns and is only too 
dearly of provincial workmanship. At Khafide, also, the statues 
were locally made, some of them coming from a sculptor's 
workshop discovered there. They bear all the marks of the 
enthusiasm and mexperience of the provincial craftsman; despite 
the fiagile quality of the “Mosul marble” from which they are 
made, the arms are cut free from the S'^dy, and even the legs, 
which are also sometimes free, are expected to carry without 
the help of a supporting pillar the precariously balanced weight 
of the whole figure. Consequently, the sculptor, distrusting 
his material, sometimes exaggerated the thiclmess of the legs 
and ankles to the extent that they arc not only ugly but ridiculous. 
But although theae blemishes and makeshifte show the sculptors 
to have been tyros in their craft, at the same time not only the 
uniform convention, more religious than artistic, but the artistic 
canon unvaryingly observed must mean that the local apprentices 
were guided by established principles of art. The canon, which 
was to prevail as long as Babylonia produced any sculpture, 
aimed at geometric unity for the three-dimensional representation 
of the human body and obtained this by approximating all 
masses to the forms of the cylinder and the cone. In the standing 
figure the head is the apex of a cone whose base is the line of 
the arms, and the rest of the body is a mere cylinder whose 
roundness is emphasized by the featureless sheath of the dra- 
pery; the entire seated figure is conoid. The Tell Asmar sculptor 
was thus working to rule. Furthermore, he had to keep in mind 
the purpose of his statue, which was to represent the subject 
rigidly engrossed in the contemplation of divinity. There could 
be no movement, no variation of attitude; hut at the same time 
there must be some likeness to the person represented. Certainly 
in the treatment of the faces there is plenty of variety and a 
characterization which at times is comic; there is also a naive 
but not wholly unsuccessful attempt to render emotion — the 
tenseness of the bodies, the varying angles of the heads, and 
the fixed gaze of the eyes do convey the rapt adoration of man 
confronting god. 

Later statues from Khafaje illustrate the transition to a 
more realistic style, even in the “adorant” class — a change 
which was almost inevitable when the sculptor was capable 
of work such as the copper offering stands; and a woman's 
head from Tell Agrab illustrates the last stages of naturalism. 

Nonetheless, religious conventions held, and the atutudes 
of the standing and seated figures were invariable; it was in the 
detailed treatment alone that imiovations auld be made. Dra- 
pery became far more elaborate, but it remained only a sheath 
that concealed the body without suggesting its form — a highly 
decorated cylinder. But the features of the face and the ex- 
posed parts of the body came to be rendered plastically, with 
delicate curves instead of the planes and angles of the old school. 
Perhaps because the artist had growm impatient of standard 
formulas, he was likely — especially in statues of women, where 
prettiness was in demand — to slur the devotional expression so 
that some of tl^m confront us with an insipid simper unlikely 
to find favor with the god or with man. 

But by the last phase of the early dynastic period, a great 
advance had been made, even within the limits of hieratic 
convention. This can best be seen in the sculptures from Mari, 
a city which at one time during this period had suzerainty over 
all Sumer and therefore could command the work of the finest 
craftsmen. The seated figure of Ebih-il (pl. 503) is a master- 
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piece in which the old conventions, instead of hampering the 
sculptor, are employed to heighten his effects; the fleece kilt 
is made interesting in itself by the skillful manipulation of its 
fiocks. and its traditionally shapeless mass throws into strong 
relief the almost morbidly delicate modeling of the smooth- 
skinned body, whereas, in contrast to this, the formal beard 
insists upon the rigidity of contemplation. 

The temple statuettes described hitherto are all of small 
size and carved out of soft stone; the sculptor therefore was 
not faced with the technical difficulties involved in the use of 
imported boulders of hard rock. Experiments in the more 
recalcitrant material seem to have been made first in the southern 
regions, since the source was the Persian Gulf. At Ur there 
was found a statue in diorite of Entemena. governor of Lagash 
in about 2500 b.c. It stands 29 Vt hi. high without the head, 
in the conventional attitude of adoration. Squat and clumsy, 
with the bpoad shoulders and sharply pointed elbows of the 
Tell Asmar figures, it shows in the modeling of the bare torso, 
the arms, and the feet some approach to the naturalism of 
Ebih-il and is the earliest forerunner of the Lagash statues of 
Gudea. Two seated figures, one of Kur-lil, in trachyte, and 
a headless one of a priest named Dada-ilum in basic diorite. 
also come from the Ur area, and in them it is easy to see how 
the conventional pose has been adapted to the natural form of 
the boulder; but neither of them ranks high as a work of art. 
These are the only examples of large-scale hard-stone sculpture 
in the round prior to the Sargonid age. 

^Fhc most important relief of the early dynastic period is the 
Stele of the Vultures, the victory stele of Eannatum (pl. 506). 
Only a few fragments of this great monument remain, but they 
suffice to show the style and much of the design of the earliest 
'documentary” relief that Mesopotamian archaeology has yet 
produced, a named and dated stele of about 2550 B.c. 

The stele is an artificially shaped slab with a rounded top. 
•3 ft.. 4Vt hi. wide and at least 3 ft.. 6 in. high, both sides and 
one edge covered with carvings in relief. It celebrates the 
victory of Lagash over the city of Umma and is a pictorial 
record of the decisive battle. For this purpose the whole field 
is divided into horizontal registers in which are shown different 
phases of the fight, arranged rather inconsequentially and 
explained by inscriptions on the background. Although on the 
reverse there arc four such registers, on the obverse there 
are only two. to accord with the importance of the subject. 
The place of honor is given to Ningirsu, the god of Lagash. 
who grasps the net in which his enemies have been caught; 
behind him stands another god. of only half his height, and in 
a lower register Ningirsu is seen in his war chariot. The whole 
of this side of the monument is therefore symbolic, attributing to 
the divine power the issues of war and the fortunes of the state. 
On the reverse is shown the human side of the conflict. Ean- 
natum afilvances at the head of his phalanx of heavily armed 
infantry over ground strewn with enemy corpses, while in front 
of them lions and vultures tear the bodies of the dead. In the 
next register Eannatum in his chariot leads on his light-armed 
infantry, and the foemen flee before him. Below that is repre- 
sented ffie aftermath of victory, the Lagash dead heaped in 
piles being covered by their comrades with the earth of a tumulus, 
while the king pours a libation and prepares to sacrifice a bull 
in their honor. In the bottom register it would seem that the 
fate of the prisoners of war is being decided, and the outstretched 
spear of Eannatum touches the head of the paUsi (prince-priest) 
of Umma. pronouncing the death sentence. 

Here. then, is picturamaking of the most realistic sort, and 
it is interesting to note how the sculptor has tried to infuse 
the maximum of life into his pictures by means of a somewhat 
naive experiment in perspective. The actual carving is confined 
to two planes; although the edges of the relief are well rounded 
and occasionally there is a certain amount of aurf^ modeling, 
for the moat part the figures are in silhouette with incised detail. 

The stele of Eannatum is paralleled by a number of small 
limestone steles of the last years of the early dynastic period, 
squared slabs with a centrd hole which served as supports 
for temple offerings, maceheads. and other sacred emblems. 
The earliest examples date from the reign of Ur-Nina (2600 
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B.C.; PL. 502) and continue for two or three centuries with b 
little change. All are in low. two-plane relief with rounds 
edges and incised detail, and there is no attempt at perspective 
the figures being arranged singly against the background with 
overlapping in only one late example, in which the four horses 
of a quadriga arc represented by a mechanical repetition of the 
front outline of the head animal. The quadriga ^b is the oniv 
one in which there is any ordered composition. There arc 
three registers, the chariot and iu attendants being in the lowest 
row; then, flanking the socket hole, two scenes of men carrying 
offerings, and an ox; and in the top register a banquet scene with 
guests, attendants, and a lyre player. The design is stereotyped 
as is proved by the existence of duplicates found at Khafaje 
and at Ur. 

Stone sculpture in the round was made for only one purpose, 
that of dedication in the temples, and undoubtedly religious 
conservatism fettered artists of progressive tendencies; but this 
did not apply to animal sculpture in the applied aru, when 
metal would be more suitable than stone. By the middle of the 
early dynastic period the Sumerian sculptor had advanced to 
complete mastery of this genre, and fortunately we poiaess 
material in plenty demonstrating the artistic qualities of these 
admirably preserved figures in bronze, silver, or gold and thr 
technical skill with which they were produced, whether in 
repoussi work or by the cire-perdue process. The heads of 
cattle in bronze and silver, the goat’s head from Nippur with 
its magnificent curling horns, the gold head of a bull with its 
pastiche beard showing its dedication to the god's service, and 
the bull's head with beard and hair of lapis lazuli against tht 
hammered gold, as well as the decoration ci the sounding boxes 
of harps and lyres, all represent something more than mere 
decorative art (pl. 505). Naturalism is given free play in such 
pieces as the delightful little electrum donkey on a rein ring 
from Ur. while at the other end of the scale is the sophisticated 
Faberg^-like ram in gold and silver, lapis lazuli, red sandstone, 
and shell, one of a pair that may have supported a table of 
offerings (pl. 509). This polychrome figure may well be judged 
an example of decadent art. and indeed Sumerian art may 
have been temporarily in decline at this time; however, tk 
good tradition was still very recent, and technical skill had 
not deteriorated at all. Turning to metalwork, a strong and digni< 
fied piece of work is the silver vase of Entemena (pl. 504); it u 
equaled, however, by the gold vessels from Ur. whether we 
look at the exquisitely proportioned fluted and chased tumblers 
and bowls or at those which are without ornament and rely 
wholly on the perfection of their lines. It is not easy to decide 
whether, toward the end of the early dynastic period, technical 
ability had outlived inspiration or wheffier occasional examples 
of bad taste result simply from the exuberance of a technician 
putting his ability to the test. 

6. Glyptic art. The “brocade” style of cylinder seal — i*' 
which the object to be obtained was a continuous frieze, ao that 
pattern, for the most part linear pattern, was more importMt 
than subject — was gradually replaced by a design in which 
the subject matter is of greater interest; but here, as in the mgjor 
reliefs, the emphasis was rather on the outline, that is. on the 
linear pattern composed of the animal or other figures in^duwd, 
than on interior detail. The work is on two planes distinguiahed 
by sharp edges that tend indeed to he rounded off above but 
still leave the upper surface flat. In order to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the “frieze” when the cylinder was rolled out a 
length, the gem cutter was careful to make his figures overlapj 
so that however long the impression there should be no vertlca 
break in the pattern. Thus in a scene consisting of fighting 
animals their ladies may cross one another diagonally. 9nd some 
animals may be drawn head downward so as to divide the mte^ 
fairly between the top and the bottom of the frieze, 
again, the paramount importance of pattern in design. ^ 
choice of subjects was curiously limited; the seals 
banqueting scenes with seated figures (gene^y 
through tubes) and attendants, or scenes involving anunsw 
which lions attack bulls or goats, or half-human 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu fight with lions, bulls, or fsmn 
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monsters. In the latter part of the early dynastic period the 
ubiects are treated in a more plastic style; the figures are more 
rounded and worked in relief of varying depth so that a lion's 
full-fronted head may stand out boldly from his body; and the 
whole composition b^omes more crowded and filled with more 
violent action. All these features are illustrated by the seal 
impression of the "queen’s scribe" from the royal cemetery 
9t Ur. Because the seal was a mark of individual ownership, 
It was essential that no two should be quite alike, and since the 
subjects were so often identical, the gem cutter was driven to 
achieve variety by a complexity of treatment which in the end 
exhausted his resources. As a result, toward the close of the 
period a change set in which was to be fully developed in the 
succeeding Sargonid age, the figures beginning to be spaced 
with enough clear background between them to give them 
value as independent figures rather than as mere elements in a 
design. In this instance, at any rate, the Sumerian artist was 
not decadent but was able to correct his own symptoms of 
failure by a drastic revision of established canons. 

i. Painting and dfoming* In a temple at Tell Uqair, dated 
to the early part of the 3d millennium b.c., two animal figures, 
more or less complete, and human figures preserved only as 
high as the waist show that tempera painting upon walls was 
practiced and took on an elaborately pictorial character; how- 
ever, that unique example does not justify an attempt to assess 
the value of the work of the Sumerian painter. The best evi- 
dence fur the graphic art of the early dynastic period is afforded 
by the engraved shell plaques, fine examples of which were 
found in the royal cemetery at Ur. These plaques, intended 
for use as inlays in furniture and especially for the fronts of 
the sounding boxes of lyres and harps (pl. 505), are small 
rectangles of polished white shell ranging in size from Vs ^ Vs 
in. to 2 V4 X a Vi hi. Pictures were drawn on them, the 
ground was cut back, the interior details of the upstanding 
figures were engraved, and then the background and the en- 
graved lines were filled in with niello or a combination of black 
and red pastes. Obviously, engravings in a hard material such 
as shell cannot have the freedom and spontaneity of drawings; 
they are comparable rather to the wood blocks of the medieval 
German artist. They are admirable, however, in the cleanness 
of their lines, the certainty of their design, and their calculated 
balance of black and white; and we may infer from them that 
the lost paintings were works of art of no mean order. 

The Sargonid period. The accession of Sargon of Akkad 
to the throne of the united realm of Sumer and Akkad ushered 
in a new era of Mesopotamian art (ca. 2350-2150 B.c.). It was 
not a case of a violent revolution breaking the continuity of 
tradition. The Semitic people of the north country had long 
been familiar with and had gladly assimilated the arts of Sumer; 
but when their gradual infiltration into the south was replaced 
by definite control and sociid predominance, a new spirit was 
inevitably infused into the civilization of what was now a mixed 
people. In the migor arts we cannot trace the process of change 
in this period, but we can see its results in two great monuments 
which survive, 

I^rom the ruins of Niniveh comes a bronze head, three- 
quarters life size, which may well be a portrait of Sarg^ him- 
^ (PL. 508). Tile bronze-casting technique was presunMbly 
over ^m the Sumerians and the stylistic conventions 
Sumerian. The treatment of the hair and the fashion of 
almost reproduce that of Mes-kalam-dug's helmet 
three centuries before, and the formal beard also is traditional; 
th * nothing like this head in any earlier period. Al- 

fill^H M damaged and lacks the colored inlay that once 
ca the eye sockets, it yet seems a living thing instinct with 
^y»l m^esty, although the artist adher^ to the older 
ool for nonessentials. In the case of the other of the two 
vi^iP^^’nid monuments the traditional element has been 
swamped by new ideals expressed in a new idiom, 
relief the diange had come swiftly, for some 
^jointed fragments of a stele of Sargon show both the motif 
old Eannatum stele and its arrangement in registers; 


but in the relief that celebrates the victory of his grandson, 
Sargonid art has come into its own. 

The stele of Naram-Sin (pl. 507) is a rough slab of diorite 
worked on one face only with a relief which is altogether pictorial 
in treatment and monumental in its conception. A single in- 
cident is here made typical and symbolic. The artist has 
dispensed with the old-fashioned registers in order to assure 
the unity of his subject, a victory, won by the will of the gods, 
it is true, but nonetheless a personal victory of the royal leader. 
"The actuality of the scene,’* as Groenewegen- Frankfort points 
out, "is enhanced by the setting of the event. The topography, 
although partly formalized, has convincingly concrete details, 
and both it and the incidents of the battle hold a subtle balance 
between the decorative and the dramatic. The roughiy trian- 
gular grouping, for instance, fits the shape of the stone, but 
it also underlines the climax of the action; and the upward 
surge of the conquerors is balanced by the falling and collapsing 
figures, halted by the rigidity of the four doomed survivors 
on the right. The smooth cone of the mountain top, rising well 
above the impressive figure of the k.ng, does not dwarf him 
in any way but seems to emphasize Kxs human stature and at 
the same time check the impetuosity of his stride. For the 
king's posture epitomizes the movement of the soldiers, yet 
he appears almost immobile at the moment of his triumph, 
holding the enemy transfixed with fear, and though his towering 
figure has a symbolic quality, the spatial relation between him 
and his prospective victims has been made more concrete by 
the tilting of their heads at different angles, the lower ones 
looking increasingly upward. The king is thus not only the 
symbolical and decorative but also the actual dramatic center 

the whole composition, and the empty surface surround- 
ing him emphasizes his spatial isolation. This aloofness is 
enhanced, not minimized, by the divine symbols at the top of 
the stele. This victory, blessed by the heavenly powers, was 
a solitary achievement." 

The process of change following the early dynastic period 
can best be traced in the cylinder seals, fortunately so numerous 
as to make comparison with the past as easy as it is infonnative. 
The tendency noted at the end of the last period to relieve 
the congestion of an overcrowded design by spacing the figures 
somewhat apart was in this period carried much further. How- 
ever, it is not simply a question of the Akkadian artist’s having 
disentangled the confusion of early dynastic composition; rather, 
he I realized the value of background. The fi^es, often ex- 
quisitely engraved, gain immensely in individual importance 
and acquire a new spatial quality by being isolated against 
a plain field. Moreover, the gem cutter now produced not 
a continuous pattern but a picture complete in itself and his 
subjects are far more varied, taken from scenes of temple ritual 
or from mythology; but whether he is dealing with one of these 
or is limited by his client to the familiar theme of the battles 
between Gilgamesh and the lion or the bull, his treatment is 
not decorative but pictorial. 

The neo^Sumerian period of Issin, Larsa, and Babylonia. The 
Sargonid dynasty was overthrown by invading savages, and when, 
after a period of anarchy, order was restored by the kings of the 
third dynasty of Ur, the shift of power to the southern delta 
meant a Sumerian revival (ca. 2150-2050 b.c.). Toward the 
end of the zd millennium, nevertheless, new Semitic dynasties, 
conventionally known as the Amorite dynasties, came to power 
in Mesopotamia. These gave rise to a further historical and ar- 
tistic phase extending from about 2050 to about 1550 B.c. 

a. Architecture. Ur-Nammu, the Sumerian king of the third 
dynasty of Ur, was, as he boasted, a great builder, and in his 
time architecture had every opportunity for development. So 
far as the main principles of construction were concerned there 
could be no new departure, for all these had been worked out 
long before; but in the third-dynasty buildings there is a finesse 
for which nothing Imown to us from earlier periods affords any 
precedent. The best evidence is supplied by the ziggurat at 
Ur (fig. 867). The essential feature of the ziggurat, a raised 
platform serving as the podium a temple, was traditional, 
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Ur, ziggurtt of Ur-Nammu, projection of rcconatruction {from Frankfort, Tht Art and Architocture of the Ancient Orient), 


and it ia likely enough that the platfonn had by now been 
elaborated into a three-ataged tower, though even this may 
have been a third-dynaaty innovation. There ia no architectural 
merit in building a rectangular block of solid brickwork and 
on that a amaller block and then on that a third, and it might 
seem that no more than that was needed to fulfill the function 
of a ziggurat, which was to represent the mountain of God on 
whose aununit stood the house of God. Trees or bushes on 
the terraces recalled the wooded mountainsides, and a flight 
of steps enabled the priests to reach the topmost shrine for 
their ministrations to the deity. But in Ur-Nammu’s ziggurat 
this crude plan was transformed by all the refinements of a 
mature architecture. The heights of the successive stages were 
carefully proportioned (41 ft., yin.; 19 ft., 7 in.; and loft., 10 in.), 
and the brick sides of each, relieved by nonfunctional buttresses, 
instead of rising vertically, slope inward with a sharp batter. 
The comer buttresses are wider than the rest so as to tie up the 
design. In the ground plan the walls do not run in a straight line 
from comkr to comer but have an outward curve of i in 125, 
and the wall face from base to top is not straight but curved, 
having an entasis of just over 1 in 100. There is not, in fact, 
a straight line in the entire building. Instead of the one essential 
stairway there are three, two leaning against the front wall and 
one projecting boldly at right angles, converging at a point 
between the first and the second terraces under a seemingly 
domed gate tower from which the side flights led down to the 
lowest terrace while the central flight ran straight on to the 
second stage and the third, on which stood the now-vanished 
shrine of Nannar. The architect aimed throughout at certain 
visual effects. The double curve of the walls — inappreciable 
to the eye — is meant to counteract any impression of their 
sagging under the central weight of the temple's superincumbent 
mass. The slope of the walls and the sharper angle of the stair- 
ways meeting at a central point lead the eye upward and con* 
centrate attention on the temple that crowns the whole, and at 
the same time the inward batter of the successive stages exagger- 
ates the perspective and adds to the apparent height of the 
building. Despite the fact that it is but a platform of solid 
brickwork, the ziggurat is a masterwork of architects who in 
the 22d century B.c. already understood the optical value of 
the entasis and thus anticipated the builders of the Parthenon. 


b. Sculpture. The sculpture in the round of the third-dynaity 
period shows that the traditional art of Sumer developed under 
Akkadian influence to the highest level of which it was capable. 
Of Ur-Nammu himself and of his ■uoocssoti no important 
monument survives, but the s^le li amply illustrated by the 
whole series of portrait atalnai of Gudea found at Lagash 
(pL. 51 x). Perhaps becausa Gudea was not a king but a governor 
with limited authority, piety^ in his statues, replaces the virile 
force of the Naram*Sin stale and the supreme majesty of Sargon’s 
portrait; but, as Frankfort remarks, ''Although the intent 
vitality of the best Akkadian works is absent from Gudes’s 
sculptures, they possess the same firmness and precision of mod- 
eling and the same richness in the play of light provoked by the 
stone.” Indeed, the hard diorite is carved with complete mastery 
and brought to an extraordinary perfection of finish. There 
is real observation of nature not only in the sensitive trestmmt 
of the bare flesh but also in the features, the statues showing 
Gudea at different times in his life. Th^ are idealized, cer- 
tainly, and purged of the accidentals of humanity; and they 
express no emotion but serenity and strength, just as the power- 
ful bodies obey that cylindrical canon which combines 
actuality with perfect composure. But they are unmistaksbly 
portraits of the real man. The same is emphatically true of s 
battered but beautiful head which may well represent the ipwt 
king Hammurabi in his old age (pl, 512). The art of the third 
dynasty did not perish with the fall of Ur; in varioua sculpture 
from Mari, dated to the Issin-Larsa period, wc see suryivws 
of it, though in them the artiste of what was now a 
school tend to disguise their lack of real creative power by tne 
overelaboration of detail, so that the hair of the bear and t 
fringes of the garments betray more virtuosity tto 
In the Hammurabi head, however, there is inspiration ^ 
as masterly technique. It is interesting to ®®®*^***-*^*,^^ 
the better-known relief of the king in die presence of 
carved at the top of the stele bearing the funous ^ 

of Hammurabi (pl. 512). It is a finely execut^ work, . 

fact that the two figures are isolated in space, with no 
of place and no hint of action other than the 
a mortal to the transcendent miyesty of the god, has its dr^* ^ 
effect. But there is no originality in this "presentatton 
which has its prototype in the Ur-Nammu stele and on 
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1 cylinder it in perhaps the beat, as it is the last, of its 
kind After Hstnmuxabi there was no good Babylonian sculpture. 

^ In this period sculpture in relief reverted to the true Sumerian 
tvne. The fragments of the great stele of Ur-Nammu indicate 

It a composition in successive registers with independent 
scenes whose only connecting link is the recurring figure of 
the ruler. One scene, that of the building of the ziggurat, is 
spread over two registers, though here, too, the top of the 
fmished walling divides the figures into two rows connected 
bv the sloped ladder. The figures are well spaced and stand 
out against a clear background, and they are far more lively 
gnd individual than those on any pre-Sargonid relief. If we 
compare ^is with the Naram-Stn stele (pl. 507), however, it 
IS only too clear that art hat retrogressed. Ur-Nammu’s atele 
^ or was — a very fine thing, impressive and in some degree 
beautiful, but it suffers from the mechanical nature of its com- 
position. Not only is the division of the %urhct dull in itself, 
but within the registers the duplication of the scenes — the 
king before the god Nannar and the king before the goddesa 
Nin-Oal — * deprives the picture of actuality and drama. It ia 
hardly aurpruing to find that the contemporary ruler of Lagaah, 
Gudea, set up a atele almost identical with Ur-Nammu's; this 
ig a standardized design, and only in the details has the sculptor 
any scope for originality. 

c. Glyptic art* The same situation prevailed with regard to 
the cylinder seals, a vast bulk of which have, in the third dynasty, 
the same subject: the owner introduced into the presence of 
the city’s god, Nannar or another, by the family who acts 
as intercessor. On this stock theme ^e gem cutter had to ring 
all possible changes, and only too often the monotony of the 
task led to bad workmanship. Royal seals, such as those of 
Bur-Sin, Gimtl-Sin and Ibi-Sm, were, as might be expected, 
finely cut in a style closely resembling that of Ur-Nammu's 
atele; but the private citizen geneimlly asked no more than a 
distinctive mark of ownership and a reference to the god of 
his choice, and the result was seldom a work of art. From this 
time onward few Babylonian seals possessed any real merit. 


d. Painting, As a result of the perishable nature of wall 
paintings on a surface of mud plaster, virtually nothing can be 
known of the interior decoration of Mesopotamian buildings. 
Almost the only surviving painting is found in the palace at 
Mari, dating to the time of Hammurabi and presenting a curious 
mixture of style and technique (pl. 513). The principal scenes 
are formal and stereotyped. In the center is a rectangular 
framed picture of the l^g's investiture which might almost 
^ an enlargement from a cylinder seal, and it is noticeable that 
m it the outlines of the figures were impressed with a pointed 
instrument in the wet plaster — the technique of an engraver 
nther than of a painter. The griffins, sphiraes, and human- 
neaded bulls in compartments aloi^ide all follow a convention 
Inng since stale, and the frieze with sacrifices by water and by 
might have been borrowed by an indifferent copyist from 
we steles of Ur-Nammu and Gudea. On the other hand, the 
minor figures, a man leading a bull to the sacrifice, a fisherman, 
> soldier, and the men climbing tall palm trees to gather dates, 
”®^ralistic, free, and vivacious, and here the outlines were 
retched in black paint with an ease and surety thst bespeak 
pmeticed skill. The Mari painting may be decadent and pro- 
mcisl, but the decadence is manifest only in those traditional 
esopotsmian scenes which might have been thought de rigueur 
P^ce, whereas the freshness and humor of the aub- 
J^ry scenes seem to be the original contribution of a people 
traditions of their own. 


Assyrian period. Toward the end of the ad millennium 
dev ® opening centuries of the xst, there 

^woped, parallel with the power of the Assyrian state, an 
ot some grandeur which reached the apogee of its expression 

the I ^ ^ say about Assyrian architecture, which lacks 

Suin • of innovation. The Aaayrians inherited from the 
and Babylonians their ^ndamental architectural 


forms and used their plana and elevations. Their only innovation 
was a plagiarism — the type of construction known as htt^hUam, 
which was of Syro-Hittite origin. Construction was for the most 
part of mud bricks, stone being used only for revetments. 
The walls were solid, but the plan lacked originality. The 
Assyrian monarch asked only for a display of grandeur; con- 
sequently, the large, irregular palaces lack a coherent scheme, 
one element being simply added to another until a grandiose 
effect was achieved (fig. 870). 

In sculpture, it is noteworthy that the religious element 
present in the Sumerian-Akkadtan tradition here played a de- 
cidedly minor role*. The gods appear rarely and take no active 
part in the scenes represented; usually they are reduced to 
symbols. The scenes of <'presentBtions,*’ so numerous in the 




Khonsbtd, pslsce of Strson. pltn {from Frankfort, The Art and ^rcAilst- 
tur$ of the Anctenr Orient), 


past, were entirely abandoned, and the rare scenes of adorations 
arc precisely those thst have a less typically Assyrian air and 
are evidently imitations of Babylonian a»t. The great new 
concession to religious art lies in the huge, winged figures that 
preside at the ritual scenes (pl. 515), but these are the least 
convincing figures in all Assyrian art. Rigidly fixed in conven- 
tional attitudes, these colossal demons have a richness in detail 
similar to that of the battle scenes, with the result that their 
lack of “life** is accentuated. Since it was necessary to make 
them, the artist did so, but without conviction, producing a 
display of technical virtuosity and no more. 

Apart from those monotonous monster figures, Assyrian 
reliefs (for it is impossible to speak of sculpture in the round; 
there arc too few such pieces to allow us to form a judgment) 
are secular and narrative in style (pus. For western 

Asia, this is something entirely new. We have, however, in- 
aufficient material to judge of the development of this art, since 
when we first meet it, in the temple of Ashumasirpal (883-^59 
B.C.), it is already matured and confident. The reliefs were 
intended to decorate the palace, and the subjects were the two 
activities dearest to the heart of every Assyrian monarch, war 
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and the chase. These two diemes are treated fairly realistically; 
the scenes are not symbolic but rather constitute a continuous 
series of battles and hunts in which the king takes part as a 
man on the same level as his troops. Although ignorance of 
perspective and the necessity of fitting the frieze lend a somewhat 
puerile character to the composition (the figures are quite un« 
connected with one another and often placed one above the 
other), yet all this seems to have little importance inasmuch 
as the dramatic unity that binds the long frieze embraces 
also its height. The narrative sense of the Assyrian artists is 
so lively that it tends to obscure what is truly primitive in their 
works: figures are always represented in profile; warriors who 
guard a wall, for instance, are not proportioned properly to 
that wall; and trees are treated in a manner that is fiu- from 
realistic. Horses, on the other hand, were observed more closely 
and with much greater interest. In all these reliefs, a metic- 
ulous atteiHion to detail and a considerable accuracy contrast 
with the roughly molded blocks of Ur and Hittite sculpture. 
The figures are in low relief, but the surface is worked in a 
rather delicate way, and the sculptor used the fine grain of 
the stone to demonstrate his technical skill. The finest results 
of the Assyrian system of relief are to be seen in the well-known 
hunting scenes of King Ashurbanipal (666-626 b.c.). The sur- 
prisingly simple and effective manner in which the animals are 
treated has caused the leopard-hunt scene to be considered one 
of the masterpieces of antique sculpture. Although the simple 
figures, in themselves realistic and penetrating, seem disposed at 
random on the surface of the relief, they are bound together by 
their expressions of rage, agony, or dismay and achieve unity in- 
dependently of the rules of perspective — a unity that is, if 
anything, accentuated by the empty spaces of the background. 

The reliefs were designed to decorate a royal palace. Their 
effect was heightened by touches of color, and sometimes the 
whole surface was painted; in the reliefs of the Sargonid period, 

• for example, the background was painted yellow. An exact 
idea of the effect can be obtained from the polychrome enameled 
bricks which appeared for the first time in the reign of Ashur- 
banipal and in which, against a yellow ground, the prisoners 
appear dressed in pure yellow tunics worn under blue cloaks 
with white fringes, while the details and the contours are black. 
The Sargonid bricks from Dur Shamikin have a blue back- 
ground with the figures usually in yellow in a style that fore- 
shadows the famous representation of animals on the Gate 
of Ishtar in Babylon in Nebuchadnezzar's time. The color 
scheme is simple, but the bricks, like the reliefs, served a purely 
architectural purpose and, being placed on the upper part 
of the wall, did not need highly particularized treatment. 

Above the sculptured fiat stones that constituted the plinth, 
the walls of the palace were painted in tempera with conventional 
motifs, or else with figures, but naturally little of this remains. 
Their cl^racter becomes more evident if we look at the examples, 
also much damaged, of Tell Barsip, where the walls that have 
no stone reliefs arc entirely decorated with scenes of court 
life in tempera. Tell Barsip was a provincial center, and the 
artists who worked on the decoration of the palace there were 
not equal to those in the capital and scat of the court; this 
work is much less finished, and although the whole effect is 
noteworthy, yet it must not be looked at too closely. The 
fragments of work in stone found in royal palaces such as Dur 
Sharrukin are technically superior, and an equal amount of 
care was probably also given to painting in those palaces. 

The fiowering of Assyrian art was due to the patronage 
of the monarchs; its purpose was to glorify them. Consequently, 
when its best works were finished and the kingdom fell, Assyrian 
art was involved in the catastrophe. It might have been supposed 
that, when the western conquest of Assyria took place, the in- 
fluence of Assyrian art would have made its way into the regions 
affected and that it would have survived the fall of the capital. 
But not so. Phoenician artists for a time continued to reproduce, 
more or less mechanically, on bronze and gold dishes the hunting 
scenes of the type which had been in the past commissioned 
from them by the Assyrian monarchs, but apart from these 
nothing remained. Assyrian art was not made for export; it 
was the manifestation of a luxury confined to palace life, and 
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when file kingdom came to an enc^ it had no market and n 
further reason for existence. Only in file eaat did things turn 
out differently. The Medea who luul sacked and burned Niniveh 
could not but be impressed with the magnificence of t^ 
palace with its walls on which the triumphs of fiie kings 
depicted in stone and fresco. This was a model which must 
have zppezled to the conquerors, and at Eebatans and later 
at Susa and Persepolis, where, as in Assyria, art had a purely 
court character, there remained in the end some traces of Aasyrisn 
tradition. It is not a question of a literal imitation, however 
The Persian preferred stone to brick and so favored the coU 
umn, to which the Assyrians had attributed a minor import 
tance; thua the Persians may be said to have created an archi- 
tectural revolution by their preference. On the other hand, the 
winged monsters with human heads which flank the gsteK 
of Persepolis derive directly from Assyria, as does a winged 
genius found at Pssargadae: deuils are modified, perhapn 
through ignorance, but the nature of the influence neverthe- 
less remains indisputable. As to the reliefs, they seem at fint as 
if modeled on Assyrian examples, and it ia true that the frescoes 
of Khorsabad recall these examples in their general ichemc and 
perhaps even technically, but the idea ia realized in father 
a different way. The Persian reliefs are not narratives or episodes 
but merely processions of figures in bas-relief without any 
attempt a^ luch elaboration as ia found in Assyrisn sculpture. 
The derivation is clearer in the case of the enameled reliefs 
that adorned the palace at Suaa; here we can see to what extent 
Babylon, Assyria, and Persia were bound by a common inspira- 
tion and technique. 

Thb nbo-Babylonian period. In 612 b.c. the Aasyrisn 
empire fell, and the last flowering of Mesopotamian sit occurred 
in the reariaen Babylonian state. But though under Nabopolasar 
and Nebuchadnezzar it attained a considerable height, the 
period was a short one (625-538 B.c.). The neo-Babylonian 
kings reconstructed temples and palaces, especially in the capital, 
and one notes that the grandeur of the AMyrian conceptions is 
present, along with evidences of local systems of construction. 

Passing over the matter of architecture, in which one cannot 
detect any specific innovating forces, it will be well to consider 
the most t:^ical and successful instance of neo-Babylonian 
art, the reliefs of colored enameled brick. At Babylon these 
were used to decorate the Gate of Ishtar and the great proces- 
sional way: the bricks have a blue background, and against 
this appear in relief sacred animals — dragons, bulls, and Ito - 
in white, yellow, and rose. The function of these reliefs is not 
narrative, as in Assyria, but purely decorative, and as decorative 
art this refined and elegant late Mesopotamian art acquires an 
autonomous identity. 

Anatolia and Armenia. Mesopotamia was the principal 
area whence art spread over ancient western Asia, and the 
peripheral regions were subjected to its influence, among them 
Anatolia, in which the beginnings can be distinguished froni 
the fiowering under the Hittites, particularly in the second 
half of the 2d millennium B.c. At to the developments after 
the fall of the Hittite empire in the 1st millennium b.c., those 
which took place on the eastern edge of the Anatolisn pcninsu . 
in the state of Urartu, in the territory of modem Armenia, 
will be briefly alluded to at the end of this section, 
developments on the western edge of this area, in Phryg“» 
discussed in detail under the heading ASIA MINOR, 
PRB-OREBK CULTURES. Developments in the south Jr 

linked with those of Syria will be mentioned at the end 0 
present article, in the section on Syro-Hittite art. 

The beginnings. In Anatolia the earliest art 1^ 

name is that illustrated by the contents of the tombs , 
HUyUk in Cappadocia, north of Yozgat. The 
who, in the latter part of the 3d miUennium B.c., 
within easy reach of the mining districts of 
were fine metalworkers, skilled in the techiii<4uesot 
repoiiisd work, and inlaying of one metal vrith another 1 
scening). But apart from technical dexterity, they co 
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Kfliistic obtervAtion with A tente of style, end their snixnAl sculp- 
in psiticulAr entitles them to be celled Artists. The Alsitt 
HUyiik treasures (nu. 517), like those of Maikop and also the 
•eoond city of Troy, show occasional resemblances tp early 
Sumerian works. is natural, since Sumer obtamed its 

raw metd from Asia Minor and most have paid for it partly 
in finished foods which would serve as models for or kindle 
the imagination of the local crafts ma n. However, the Crafts- 
men of Asia Minor made no slaviah copies; the originality of 
their work is striking. The gold jug f^m Alaca HUytlk, the 
bronze stag inlaid with silver, and the engraved gold vase and 
the bronze bull from Maikop in dne Kuban Vi^ey north of 
the Caucasus are monumentt of an indigenous art. In a later 
period something of the tame sort appeared in the bronaea of 
Luristan. 

Msterial is lacking whereby to trace any connection between 
the Alaca Hiiyilk tombs and the develop^ art of the Hittite 
empire, the origins of which are indeed largely unknown, such 
hints as we have coming from places outside the Hittite country. 

Tfu Hittite age. Stone, in which the region was rich, was 
extensively used in Anatolian archHacture. The baaementa and 
lower parts of buildings were made of large roughhewn blocks; 
only in the upper parts were bricks of baked clay and wooden 
beams used. The column appears late and has a limited fuACtion. 
There is no particular originality or independence of Meso- 
potamian models except perhaps in the use of windows in the 
side walla, in line with the niches in which were placed the 
statues of the gods. 

Hittite art was best expressed in relief sculpture and archi- 
tectural decoration. About the year 1370 B.c. the Hittite king 
Suppiluliumas conquered nortlMm Syria, and it waa in the 
course of the 14th century B.C. that the Hittite capital, Hat- 
tushash, the modem Bogaakdy, and other towns such as Alaca 
HUyUk were adorned with gateway reliefs. The lions of Bogaz- 
kdy and the sphinxes of Alaca HUyllk and Yerkapi are magnif- 
icent examples of monumental sculpture, and it is evident 
that they were inspired by what the Hittitas had seen in Syria, 
for the sphinx, previously unknown in Anatolia, is the Egyptian 
sphinx as translated and feminized by Phoenician imitators. 
Purdy Hittite, on the other hand, ia the splendid relief of the 
warrior st the Royal Gate at Boga^y (pl. 518); it is less satis- 
hetory than the lions in that it is merely applied decoration, 
whereas they are conatructional, but in itself it ia a quite maaterly 
work. In contraat to the flat, silhouetted relief of Egyptian and, 
bter, Assyrian wall carvings, the Hittite figures are deeply 
cut (the warrior’s face is almost in three-quarters roimd) and 
plastically modeled. All surface details are rendered with care 
and precision, the embroidery of the garments is engraved with 
I hne elaboration hardly in keeping with the boldness of the 
modeling in general, and even the hair upon the warrior's 
chest 18 represented by a delicate spiral pattern which has 
disconcerted the modem critic. But such elaboration does not 
destroy the vivid and vigorous quality of the whole. The style 
these ^eat sculptures (the Alaca HUyilk sphinxes are over 
V, ft. high) is fresh and novel, and they were carved with 
a technique that could result only from a sound artistic tradition; 
ut nothing is known of their origin. If, as has been suggested 
y Frankfort, a Babylonian artist had been called in to instruct 
ittite craftsmen in an unaccuatomed art, nothing more than 
^»cal instruction was accepted from him, for in these aculp- 
^ there is nothing Mesopotamian. Their spirit is quite new 
can only be caUed Hittite. 

JHimc other reliefs of the 14th centuf^ B.c., such as the crude 
pieces from Alaca HU^k, are more easily explained. In 
**1 ^beir flat two-plane relief, and in their drawing 
.^y have many analogies (generally, it is true, of later date) 
products of the Hurri country of northern Syria and Meao- 
ow Hittitea were in close contact with the Hurri and 

fa a great deal to them, including the use of the cuneiform 
firn t* ^ natural that when they decided for the 

the enrich their architecture with sculptural decoratbn, 
^^Hittites should invoke the aid of Hurri atonewoikera and 
^hese should, at the beginning, use their own traditional 


motils. At Alaca HtiyUk, only the flgurea of the Hittite king 
and queen are unmistakably Hittite. When, toward the end 
of the 13th century b.c., the fiamoua rock carvings of Yazilikaya 
were executed, although the gods repmented in them are Hurri 
gods, yet the workmanship is in the tfiditionof theold gate sculp- 
tures and is altogether Hittite. The high plaitic relief, the 
careful modeling of the bodies and, to ^r ap the weathering 
of the atone allows one to judge, even the fine engraving of 
detail are all inherited from the Hittite past. The subject and 
the composition were familiar, as is proved by the seals of the 
period, and the group of the king being embraced by the god, 
which alto reappears on seals, is of purely Hittite inspiration. 
The setting and purpose of ttune sculptures demanded a formal 
and hieratic style, and — except in the line of hurrying sol- 
diOT, where )m hand w more free — the artist has worked 
within those imposed limits; but his well-spaced-out flgurea 
achieve a dignity and a force comparable to that of the ^gazkay 
relief of a warrior* 

No Hittite stone sculpture in the round survives* Several 
bronze statuettes of gods, ona found st Bogsakdy itself, one of 
unknown origin, and a tUrd, now in Beirut, whose bead bears 
a striking resemblance to that of the Yerkapi sphinx, are of 
admirable workmanship and full of expression. Prom these 
vigorous statues in miniature we can deduce the existence of 
a more-than-oompetent school of art. The only lay figure is 
included in the group decorating a bronze rein ring, where 
a man ia shown struggling with a rearing hone; it might be an 
illustration for the treatise on horse training and dressage found 
at BogazkOy. Here there is a freedom and a degree of naturalism 
that suggest an aspect of Hittite art not present in architectural 
sculpture or temple reliefs (see hittite art). 

Urartu^ In Anatolia, which bore the fint brunt of the 
invasion, the Hittites of Bogazkdy disappeared. In their place, 
after a period of unrecorded anarchy, came the Phrygians, and 
in the mountainous area at the eastern end of the peninsula, 
the kingdom of Urartu flourished for a space of two or three 
centuries, until about 690 B.c., when Cimmerian raiders from 
the Russian steppes again brought destruction on the luck lets 
country. Urartu certa^y is deserving of mention in a history 
of art, for its metalwork was admirable in itself and exercised 
an important ixtflucncc outside Anatolia. Since the early users 
of tapper and bronze derived their metal from the Caucasus 
area, it is not surprising that metalworking techniques should 
have been developed there at a fairly early date; the few 
discoveries made in this little-known land confinn this as- 
sumption. 

I'he embossed and engraved vessels from Trialed, belonging 
to the middle or latter half of the 2d millennium B.c., are a cate 
in point. Some of the Urartaean bronze animal heads have a 
somewhat Sumerian air, but they are separated from Sumer 
by a long period that we have nothing to fill, though the con- 
nection cannot be altogether ruled out. The bronzes, pardc- 
ularly those which are parts of furniture, such as chair legs, 
certainly resemble and are even idendcal with Assyrian work; 
and in the 7th century b.c. Assyrian ctineiform replaces the 
old Urartaean hieroglyphs in the inscripdons. In view of this 
it may be correct to define Urartu art as "peripheral Assyrian*’ 
or to say that strong Assyrian cultural influences are the cause 
of the "minutely close and successful imitadon of Assyrian art 
as represented in the temple furniture.*' On the other hand, 
Sargon records the fact that the Assyrians were astonished by 
the Urartu bronzework that they saw when they conquered 
the Urartaeans and seized their city of Musaair, and it ia also true 
diat tome of the shapes and motifs most characteristic of Urartu 
art either do not occur in Assyria or, if they do, seem lather 
to have been derived by Assyria from Hurri originals. However 
that may be, Urartu did produce finely designed and skillfully 
executed works in metal (pl. 524); these were not only ported 
to Assyria but were carried overseas, through A 1 Mina, the 
north Syrian harbor at the mouth of the Orontes River, and 
perhaps also by way of the Bosporus, to the west, so that 
Caucasian art of the time finds its best illustration in objects 
from the princely tombs of Etruria (see imARTu). 
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Syria. Syria in the larger gense — that ia, including Pales* 
tine — - produced three principd phases of artistic flowering: 
the first half of the ad millennium b.c., exemplified in the re- 
mains of Alalidch and Ugarit; the second half of the ad mil- 
lennium B.C., illustrated by the same cities as well as by the 
Phoenician coast; and finally the first half of the xst millennium 
B.C., which witnessed the flourishing of Syro-Hittite art, de- 
veloped in those cities of north Syria in which Hittite coloniza- 
tion survived the collapse of the state from which the colonists 
had sprung. When viewed as a whole, Syrian art presents a 
rather hybrid character. 

The cities that arose on the Syrian, or Phoenician, coast 
depended for their existence on international trade, above all 
on that with Egypt and to a lesser extent that with Cyprus and 
Crete. From the beginning of the 3d millennium b.c., Egyptian 
influence on the coastal regions as far north as Byblos was 
fairly stroeg. Mesopotamian influence, on the other hand, 
previuled in the interior and southern portions of the country 
and was due in part to commercial exchanges and in part to 
political control exercised over certain areas. With the addition 
of the Anatolian influence in the 2d millennium the picture 
was complete. The Syrians, by nature skilled technicians 
rather than creative artists, and anxious to meet the demands 
of business clients abroad, readily adopted foreign motifs and 
methods of treatment; and although in some cases they trans- 
lated these into their own idiom, they not infrequently copied 
with such exactitude that their work could easily be taken for 
that of the people whose style they aped. It is principally with 
this art, found in the north and along the Phoenician coast, 
that this section will deal. The artistic production of Israel 
and the other states of the hinterland, such as Danuuicus, will 
be mentioned only in passing, since this work does not belong 
to the main stream of the developments dealt with here (see 

SYRO-PALESTINIAN ART). 

Thi beginnings in North Syria, a. Architecture, In archi- 
tecture the megaron type of building, the large roofed hall 
with four pillars grouped about a central hearth, which is found 
at Troy, at Alishar in the east, and at Beycesultan in the west, 
and which would seem to have been the model for the Homeric 
house, appears to be native to Anatolia and never penetrated 
southward into Syria. On the other hand, the postern gate 
tunneled through the stonework of the city wall, a feature of 
the defenses of Bogazkfly, Alishar, Tiryns, and Mycenae, re- 
curs at Ugarit on the Syrian coast; but as Hittite influence did 
not normally make itself felt there, it is more likely to have 
been brought to Ugarit not directly from Asia Minor but through 
the Mycenaeans. The half-timber form of construction, accord- 
ing to which the foundations of a wall would be of stone and the 
upper part of mud brick or of rubble strengthened by a wooden 
framewoik, which is found both in Anatolia and in northern 
Syria, is surely Anatolian in origin. In Anatolia nature supplied 
all the necessary materials in abundance; it was the obvious 
way in which to build; and the timber strengthening of the 
walls was a precautionary measure dictated by the prevalence 
of earthquake. In Syria it was employed only for important 
structures such as temple or palace; it was not the normal 
method of construction but a luxury, so much so that in a private 
house a fresco showing stone orthostats and heavy beams might 
decorate a wall which had brick foundations and contained no 
timber at all. It is in Syria, however, that the best example 
of it are preserved. In the palace of Yarim-Lim at Alalakh, 
dating from the erly i8th century b.c., the polished bealt 
orthostats that form a dado along the footing of the walls and 
the stout wooden framework filled in with crude brick exactly 
parallel the feture of the palace of Minos in Crete, built a 
century and a half later, as also do the round, cushion-shaped 
basalt column bases which supported tapered wooden shafts, 
with the thicker end at the top and the thinner at the bottom, 
like those of lOiossos. Here, for the first time, real concrete 
comes into use for pavement foundations, topped with a fine 
white cement which again offers analogies with Crete. How 
far the architecture of Alalakh is derived from northern practices 
it is still impossible to say, but that it in its turn exercised a 
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profound influence on Minoan architecture is indictable 
Even the famous frescoes of Knossos are anticipated by fng 
ments from Alalakh in which the motifs are similar and the 
technique, color range, and chemical composition of the cobn 
identic^. In Crete, Minoan architecture appeals suddenlv 
and does not survive the Mycenaean conquest; in north SyrJ 
on the contrary, a palace from the 15th century b.c. at Alalakh 
carries on the Yarim-Lim tradition, and the same constniotioiul 
methods persist on Syro-Hittite sites until the 9th century b.c 

b. Sculpture, Although it might be rash to assert that there 
was no Syrian school of sculpture prior to 1500 b.c., evidence 
for its existence is scanty and inconclusive. At the 
of the 2d millennium there are grotesque metal figures of godi 
and goddesses which certainly cannot rank as works of art. I'o 
the same period are attributed four limestone steles found at 
Ugarit by Schaeffer, who at first assigned them to the 13th 
or i2th century b.c. but later revised that view and made thm 
contemporary with the metal figures. These steles are esrved 
in relief, each with the representation of a single deity. In 
style they are mere plagiaristic copies of the Egyptisn stelen 
with which the domination of the xath-Dynasty PhsxMhs 
had familiarized the people of Ugarit and only emphasize the 
lack of any native art. It is therefore the more surprising to 
find at Alalakh a diorite head, 6V1 in. high (PL. 520), very 
probably a portrait of King Yarim-Lim, which has been described 
as **the only piece of statuary found in Syria which was xnsde 
by a thoroughly competent artist. This sureness of touch, 
the coherence of the work, betray a hand trained in s well- 
established school.*’ The head is a thing of real beauty, and the 
style is so distinctive that a parallel to it could scarcely be over- 
looked; but **there are nowhere close parallels/* It is contem- 
porary with the Mari sculptures described above, but they 
have nothing to compare with its freshness and vitality, and the 
fine Hammurabi head (pl. 512) is far more impressionistic and 
does not attempt the morbideatza of the Yarim-Lim portrsit. 
It remains an enigma — an isolated instance. 

Syro^Phoenician art. When Syrian sculpture does make 
ito appearance, toward the close of the 15th century b.c., it in 
obviously tentative and inexperienced. The statue of King 
Idri-mi of Alalakh, carved in smooth-grained white dolomite, 
for all its historical interest, can claim no artistic merit. The 
sculptor made free use of the drill, did the final shaping with 
a grinder, and lastly polished the surface; for the eyes snd 
eyebrows he employed inlay, in the traditional Sumerian manner, 
and relied ui>on paint for much of the detail. The only point 
of **8tylc” is the extreme simplification of form. Simplification 
is carried much further in the only other known wotk of the 
period, a ram’s head, possibly a gargoyle, carved in the s^^ 
white stone (pl. 520). Here, although the character of t^ 
is uiunistakable, there is a complete absence of naturalism. The 
face is on two planes that meet at a very slight angle; the ey^ 
and ridiculously small ears are in such low relief as to be ac^ly 
noticeable in a front light; and only the great ringed norm 
are boldly cut. Everything depends upon the play of l»lfW 
on the polished surface. This head is neither childisri nor 
primitive but a deliberate though not very successful ciqjerimm 
by a skilled craftsman. Three lion figures, the angle stone 0^ 
some monumental gateway, are two or three generationB is c 
in date and have the same experimental quality. 
of all the gate lions standardized in later Syro-Hittite sr^" 
tecture, these lions are strangely different one from •**®*"/ 
The sculptor, undecided as to how such a figure wm to 
treated if it was to conform to the lines of the buildingi 
every variation in turn. The Syrian bronzes are ® 
product of local art, but almost without exception twy , 
crude, conventional, elongated figurines with use 

heads set on shapeless bodies, the hands 
their posture symbolizes prayer, and mere sti^ to the 
and legs, unmodeled and perfunctory (PL. 519)* 
very few that deserve attention, a seated figure to®" 
rife near the Lake of Homs, has a certain liveliness and 
but it is not typical of Phoenicia; the treatment of the ar»P^ 
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. rttctUs that of the atatue of Idri<»mi, but the head would 
rather to be Hittite, and eince Mif hrtfe lay cloae to Kadeah, 
Hittite capital city, Hitdte influence ta not far 4 o aeek (pl. 519). 
“ Phoenician metalwork of the Bronze Age is inagi^flcently 
illuitraled by a gold diah and a gold bowl found at ^garit. 
Beauie the veaa^ are of precioua metal, it ia lafe to aaaume 
that they were the work of a firat-claaa craftsman, and thnnka 
to the qualities of the metal, they are preserved almost in the 
condition in which they came from the maker's hands some 
time between 1450 and 1350 b.c., except that the diah ia broken 
and some parts are missing* In the dish, Aegean influence ia 
manifest In the bowl, however, though the lion springing upon 
his prey shows the Aegean convention of the flying gallop, 
Egyptian models have been used both for the human flgures 
and for the sphinxes, now transformed into something that the 
Egyptians would scarcely have recognized, while the elaborate 
palmettes or ** trees of life" come from Mesopotamia by way 
of cylinder seals of the Mitanni country. In the diah thttt is 
a real subject, the theme of the hunt (a popular theme of that 
age; a version of it on an ivory box from Cyprus comes fairly 
close to that from Ugarit) is cleverly adapted to the circle 
imposed by the veaaers shape without any sacrifice of actuality, 
and the carefully embossed figures are well modeled and ener- 
getic. In the bowl the maker has relied more upon floe en- 
graving, the tepoiasd work being but summary, and there is 
no subject at all; frinn a mixed collection of stock figuraa ha 
has composed a pattern, not a picture. In both cases the effect 
IS rich and lively, which was just what the craftsman wanted 
m goods that were to be salable not only in the home country 
but snywhere; an eclectic and composite style met the require^ 
ments of international trade better than one hallmarked as the 
peculiar product of this or that land or city. By the end of the 
14th century b.c. there had been developed, at least in so far 
as portable trade goods were concerned, what could be called 
an eastern Mediterranean school of art. 

This is more clearly seen m the case of carvings in ivory. 
By far the greater proportion of the ivory available was that 
which Egypt obtained from the Sudan, and naturally much 
of this was worked by Egyptian craftsmen. But a great deal 
was exported by the Pharaohs ss raw msterial, mostly to the 
Phoenician coast towns, and whether their finis^d goods were 
commissioned from Egypt or were meant for the general market, 
the Phoenician ivory carvers could not but be influenced by 
^tian models. The only other source of ivory open to Syria 
wag the district of Niya on the middle Euphrates, where there 
survived herds of the Syrian elephant, elsewhere extinct; the 
north-country craftsmen, therefore, could be more independent 
u) the style of their work, but even so they found it profitable 
to compete with their southern rivals directly. At Alalakh, in 
15th century b.c., we find ivories that we need not hesitate 
to attribute to local manufacture, but they are of very disparate 
types. Sme show Hurri designs and are really local; some have 
curvilinear patterns peculiar to Cretan art; and others 
could perfectly well pass for Egyptian originals. In this partic- 
held, at least, art had become internationalized; when con- 
tronted by genuine masterpieces of carving, such as the relief 
from Ugarit, we can, of course, trace the influence of 
one or another of the art centers, but we cannot be sure whether 
were carved at Ugarit or elsewhere. An ivory box ltd 
Ugarit, showing a goddess between two goats, has been 
Alined aa s work of Cretan manufacture, and certainly the 
"jure is that of the great mother goddess of the Aegean peoples 
a in features and dress has Minoan prototypes. Otherwise, 
^wever, the whole rendering of the subject is Asiatic, and the 
muat have been a Syrian experimenting in an alien idiom, 
ilth Cyprus, already mentioned, is Asiatic, 

^ugh the theme was common in Egypt and some details 
Kriffi recall Minoan art. The winged and crested 

foiifl aeema to be a Phoenician invention, for it is 

on many ^Under seals of Syrian provenance and on 
from M^ddo and Phoenician Enkomi in Cyprus and 
^ me a favorite motif in other lands, appearing as a fresco 
of room of Minoan Knossos and in the wall reliefs 

ter Assyrian kings. But its popularity may well be due to 


the fact that as conceived by the Phoenkisns it was still deriv- 
ative and combined features akin to all the arts of the Middle 
Eastern countries. Generally, it is Egyptian influence that 
predominate in the ivorie of the ad millennium B.c. In the 
lit millennium, when Egypt was no longer the great power 
and when the center of political sovereignty, and of wealthy 
patronage, shif^ to the east, the Asiatic element received 
greater emphasis. The ivories of Arslan Tash, of Samaria and 
Megiddo, of Khorsabad and Nimnid belong to a single school 
that must be defined by its character and not by any geographical 
location, a school whi^ had adapted its earlier tnulition based 
on Egypt to the demands of a market subservient to Assyrian 
^te. If from these widely distant sites there come ivory carv- 
ings of identical design, it is because the artbts were drawing 
upon a common stock of purely decorative themes; whatever 
religious significance the traditional subjects may have possessed 
had long since been forgotten and their aim now was to commend 
their goods by attractive design, subtle craftsmanship, and 
richness of decoration. This they did mdeed achieve. Nothing 
could be finer than a pair of plaques for inlay found at Nimrud 
and dated to the reign of Sargon II (yzz'^os b.c.), which 
represent an Ethiopian being killed by a lion (pl. 510). The 
carving is amazingly delicate, the design, with its suggestion of 
violent movement arrested by death, is masterly, and the spare 
use of gold upon the ivory figures set against a flowered tMck- 
ground enriched with gold and lapis lazuli and camelian inlay 
produced a gorgeous polychromy that enhances the beauty 
of die actual carving. 

The same mixture of semi-Egyptian tradition and Mesopo- 
tamian influences can be seen in the later Phoenician bronze 
bowls, of which examples are found alike in Nimnid, in Cyprus, 
and in Etruria, but it is noticeable that the Assyrian element 
is weakest m vessels intended for the western market, where 
Egyptian art was more familiar. These bowls, with their em- 
boMed and engraved designs, their elaborated and well-drawn 
figurework, and the over-all decoration of their surface, are 
very fine within their limits, and they played an important role 
in ^e history of art in that they introduce motifs and themes 
to the artists of 8th-century Greece, enabling them to cut adrift 
from the outworn tradition of the Geometric period. But 
apart from their technical excellence, their main attraction lies 
in the skillful snangement of hackneyed motifs; they exhibit 
an acute sense of decorative effect but no inspiration. 

If, in discussing the Phoenician arts of ivory carving and 
of metalwork, we have passed without interruption from the 
zd into the ist millennium B.c., it ia because the Phoenicians, 
in their coastal or island harbor towns and with their colonial 
offthoots in Cyprus, suffered less than did most of their neigh- 
bors from the great movement of peoples which in 1194 b.c. 
overthrew kingdoms, destroyed ancient cities, and even changed 
the racial character of the population of Asia Minor and large 
tracts of Syria and Palestine. Hence the longer continuation 
of their art (see phoentician-punic abt). 

Syro^Hittitf art. Although the great invasion of 11^ B.c. 
meant for Syria the end of Bronze Age and the beginning 
of the Iron Age, it meant also the complete breakdoum of the 
old political order. Ramses III did indeed halt the invaders, 
but Egypt's hold on Palestine and southern Syria was gradually 
relaxed imtil, under the later Ramessides, the name of Pharaoh 
ceased even to command respect. Northern Syria had long 
been more or less under the rule of Bogazkdy, for now that 
the Hittite empire had been wiped out, the provincial seats 
of government set themselves up ss independent ci^-states. 
But the Hittite element in them was strong and was reinforced, 
presumably, by refugees from Hattushash, so that these states 
preserved and further developed the culture and art of the old 
Anatolian capital. In Syria, during the first half of the lat 
millennium b.c., it is to the Syro-Hittitc centers that we must 
look for anything that can be called creative art or indeed for 
any originality of conception and design. The Phoenicians of 
the southern coastel towns continued to supply the Mediter- 
ranean maricets with admirable examples of imitetive art. Al- 
though they were skillful builders, they left no real monument 
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of architecture even the lion-^supported mcmolithic tomb at 
*Anirit ia derivative in style and remarkable chiefly for the 
immenae aiae of the main block, which recalls the huge stones 
used in the wall of the Baalbek acropolis. And the mainland 
sculptors copied sometimes a Hittite, more often an Egyptian, 
model but produced very little. Thus there is no Syrian counter* 
part to the wealth of *Thoenician*' sculpture that enriched the 
tombs and temples of Cyprus (see Cypriote art, ancient). 

a. Architecture, In architecture the Syro-Hittites introduced 
a novelty which was to be greatly admired and deliberately 




Tell Helef, palace of Kapani. plan (from Fiankforit Th* Art and AtchiUe* 
tori 0/ tht Ancitnt Oriitit). 


o^ied by the Assyrians, the hit^hilam, a self-contained unit 
consisting of a walled courtyard at the far end of which was 
the porticoed facade of the kilani proper (fig. 879). Between 
two very solid wings, two or three columns spaced well apart 
across the wide entry gave the building its distinctive character. 
Behind them, either directly behind or reached through a 
shallow lobby, was the main room, long and narrow, sometimes 
with subsidiary chambers along its back and sides but always 
with a staircase leading to an upper room which would seem 
to have had a great window looking out over the front court. 
It is an architectural type not found in Anatolia, purely Syrian 
in origin and probably evolved from the much simpler north 
Syrian temple of the 3d millennium b.c., although this had 
no cqlumned portico. In its mature form it gave scope for 
very effective decoration. In all Syro-Hittite architesture there 
is an elaboration of ornament exceeding anything known to 
us from the 2d millennium. Specifically, the big stone ortho- 
stats in the gateways of cities or palaces and along terrace fronts 
were now covered with carvings in relief, and the plain, cushion- 
shaped column bases of the past were now flanked by lions or 
sculptured into intricate patterns (pl. 523). Where in the old 
days the isolated lion figures on the angle stones emphasized 
the sobriety of the massive architecture, the new fashion de- 
lighted in long rows of sculptured slabs running the whole 
length of the wall, the effect often varied by the use of black 
basalt and white limestone for alternate slabs, while the scenes 
or figures carved upon them were picked out in brilliant colors. 
Above the orthostats the face of the half-timbered mud-brick 
wall might be concealed by wooden paneling or by a skin of 
enameled bricks — at Carchemish, sky blue studded with white 
and yellow marguerites or blue, yellow, and white chevrons 
and lozenges — and perhaps also with painted designs upon 


up elsewhere and is indeed artistically speaking a failure, it 
must be admitted that a great deal of the Syro-Hittite scubtuK 
is lamentably poor in quality; local princelings wen prone to 
advertise their importance by ambitious building, but they 
could not command the services of trained artists. In the out. 
lying principalities this was almost inevitable. Tell Iblif h 
a case in point; at Karatepe King Aaitawindaa, prob^ly to* 
ward the end of the 8th century, may have employed Phoe. 
nkian ciaftsmen to execute his Syro-Hittite carvings, but the 
long lines of reliefs, however interesting their subjects, are 
frankly grotesque and have been well deacribed as **iinsseinly; 
Far bet^ work is to be seen at Zin^irli and at Salqfgeuzi; 
and in the capital cities of the mqjor states, at Malatya, Car- 
chemish, and Marash, Syro-Hittite art ia at its beat. 

b. Soilpture. In the earlier relieb, and in all those from pro. 
vincial sites, the work is very flat: the figures are sometimes 
merely outlined or, more often, the ground round them ia cut 
back so as to give two planes, and details are engraved only. 
Later the better sculptors tended to work in much higher 
relief, and the figures, no longer confined to a single plane, 
are rendered in the quarter round, while even where the general 
effect is still rather fl^t, faces, arms, and legs are molded inatead 
of being ailhouetted with details superficially incised. A tech- 
nical advance of so pronounced a character would surely imply 
that the Syro-Hittite school of sculpture marked s new departure. 
There had been carved Oidhhatats long before this, in the archi- 
tecture of the AnatoUiil Rittites; the Alaca Hiiytlk slsba and 
a i3th-otntury royal relief from Alalakh, in the flattest and 
crudest style possible, give proof of this. But with the multi- 
plication of s^pture omsment in the new city-ststes of Syria 
the unprecedent^ demand was met by stone osrveri scarcely 
informed by precedent and held back from innovation leaa by 
tradition tium by inexperience. In such circumstances the real 
artist had every chance of striking out along a new line. 

Together with the change in the technique of the reliefi 
there is a change of subject equally striking to the modem 
observer. In most of the sculptured walb, each orthostst bean 
a picture complete in itself, but the pictures teem to bear no 
rebtion one to another. On adjacent abbs there may be a 
fabulous monster, a group of acrobats, a mythological scene, 
a hunt, a band of musicians, a warrior on horseback, and 1 lion 
bringing down a bull; the whole array seems haphazard and 
meaningless. On the other hand, at Carchembh, the capital 
city, the bter reliefs, dated by inscriptions, give logical and 
continuous scenes: the victorious army restores the goda to 
their shrines, the king and hb family greet or are greeted by 
the captains of the host, a long procession of soldiers and prieat- 
esses escorts the image of the city’s goddess. There is here 
a unity that has real artistic value, a unity which the sculptor 
has emphasized both by the exclusive use of basalt and by 
the repetition of identical figures, reserving singularity for tbit 
part of his composition which should be the center of interest. 
But although the artbt has known how to profit by the change 
of subject, he cannot have been himself responsible for it; there 
must have been a reason for what appears to us the capriciois 
disarrangement of the old pictorial reliefs. If, as has been 
suggested, they are illustrations for some myth or story un- 
known to us but familiar to the contemporary observer, it worn 
mean that the sculptor was indeed at libe^ to select in- 
cidents he would represent or symbolize in hb **strip” 
but was still bound by the text of the story. Further, 
all the incidents were of equal importance, equal justice had 0 
be done to each, and a disjointed effect was unavoidable; 
sequently, the sculptor would sometimes accentuate it by usi^ 
alternate orthostats of black and white stone. It was only wn 
his royal patron commissioned a record of contemporary 
that he could treat the subject as a whole and exercise 


a whitewashed ground. In the palace of Kaparu at Tell Habf 
(pig. 879), a provincial architect of the 8th century b.c., 
working under Assyrian influence, ventured to substitute for 
the normal column shaft caryatidlike figures of men standing 
upon lion and bull bases to enrich the facade of his hilam, 
an experiment which does not appear to have been followed 


powera of compoaition. .• 

In the best of the late reliefs, as in the ‘‘royal buttr 
at Carchemish, fine technique is combined with j 

mental treatment which architectural sculpture . 

in this case with an almoat playfiil realism that might ea ^ 
clash but does not (PL. 522). The monumental character 
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Svro-Hittite ftit it mppmsiX in grett rock relief tt Ivrix 
but in the purely Hittite figure of the god rether 
than in that of the Aii^iTienixed royel woiiliiper. It wet en 
art more suited to otrving in relief than to sculpture in tiM round. 
The seated figure of the god Attrluhaa at Carchemiili hta a 
certain ponderous mijeaty due in part to its curioot geometric 
scheme in which a cylinder is set upon a cube. But tl^ oolosaal 
statue of a king from Malatya must be ranked as a failure, and 
the ill-proportioned cylindrical statue of a god from Zin^li 
(a virtual duplicate was found at Carchemiah, so it may be 
purely traditional) la deplorable. But in decorative work, where 
the imagination was not shackled by religious conventions, the 
Syro-Hittite sculptor could produce a masterpiece such as the 
double lion column base from Tell Taynat, in which extreme 
styliastion, instead of deadening the work transmutes it into 
a supernatural ideal. From the same site comes the most elab- 
orate example of the decorative column base with an intricate 
pattern of corda and guillochea, rosettes and palmettes, variations 
of which occur not only in Hittite countries but as far afield 
as Khorsabad. Hiram*a Phoenician enftamen took as their 
model the decorative architecture of the Syro-Hittites when 
they carved upon the walla of Solomon’s temple and engraved 
on its doors ’’cherubim and palm trees and open fiowers” 
(I Kings, 7:17)1 adorned the capitals of the columns with 
“nets of checkerwork and wreaths of chainwork and pome- 
(mtnates” (1 Kings, 7:23-26), and set the great laver on the 
backs of supporting oxen. At Megiddo there have been found 
capitals of a simpler type derived probably from an Egyptian 
original but modified into something specifically Syrian and 
akin to if not actually germane to Syro-Hittite architecture, for 
a not dissimilar form is represented on a Carchemiah relief; 
two volutes springing from the sides of a triangle seem to antic- 
ipate a familiar Greek form, and it may well be that these 
'proto-Ionk" capitals are in fact the ancestors of those of 
Ionia (vL. 516). When, therefore, the Assyrian armies overran 
one by one the city-states of what they still called ’’the great 
llatti/' and when at last Nebuchadnezxar in 604 BX. laid 
Carchemiah waste, there perished a very vigorous art which 
assimilated certain foreign influences without losing its essen- 
tially national character and could on its merits stand comparison 
with all but the highest of the arts of the Middle East. 

Conclusion. In the preceding pages an attempt has been 
made to evaluate the art of western Asia, necessarily proceed- 
ing example by example. AUhough it is perfectly permissible 
to apeak of a Sumerian* a fUttite, an Assyrian art separately, 
wc should remember that Jn the ancient world, wars, trade, 
and migration brought otherwise-separated peoples into con- 
tact and that not only objects but ideas and inventions passed 
easily from one country to another. It is also well to bear in 
mind that apart from the historic cities where the arts flourished 
there were peoples who pioduced perhaps little of value but 
who acted aa intermediaries' and were, so to speak, the brokers 
of ideas, rendering in this way a modest but not unimportant 
acivice to the aits. If wc are to obtain an idea of Egyptian art 
ottlie iBt Dynasty it is necessary to know something of Sumerian 
>tt of the period of Jamdat Nasr. On the other hand, Egyptian 
JJt of the New Kingdiom is subject to Cretan influences; the 
bttites owed much to Mesopotamia, and Persia imiteted As- 
syrian acliemea. No omp pf these ^gkmtries could have developed 
particular culture ^tact with the others. The 

St proof of this is the extrsordinary collection of ivory sculp- 
*re8 foufkd at Nimrud, yrhich were part of the fumiahings of 
eroyi,' peaces (PL. gali). These rttight be called Phoenician, 
no iQubt the greater p^rt of them came from the work- 
akif* ivory carvers on the Phoenician coast whose 

praised by Homer and the Hebrew prophets alike, 
o' the Mulptures are perhaps of local manufacture; others 
^Innd Syrian cities. As far as subject and style 
are f chaiacti(illj^ of various countries: the sphinxes 

hav ^ transformed and 

p ^ become more famifuae to suit the Phoenician taste; die 
nf warriors ate an Assyrian morif; the courtesan at 
Window u Syrian (pl. 526); the deUeata relief of deer suck- 


ling their young is reminiscent of Crete; and elsewhere we 
can detect the influence of Ur and Mitanni. The artists, who 
worked for the Assyrian kings, then, were cosmopolilin in their 
style, and ivories in every way shnilai’ to theirs have been dis- 
covered in Arslan Tash in northern Syria, at Megiddo in central 
Syria, and at Samaria in Palestine; for the most part it is a 
question of working on a large scale for the international market, 
to gain a clientele the manufacturers adapted themselves 
willingly to the taste of various countries. Although it would 
be an exaggeration for us to speak of a single or unified culture, 
we must recognise the existence of a free exchange of ideas 
and of artistic ’’manners” and, further, the fact that even the 
most independent local art waa apt to be influenced by that 
of a neighboring country or even by more distant countries 
and by entirely alien people. Distance, in fact, was the least 
of the obstacles to communication. The wearers of bronxd 
necklaces who dedicated the first fruits of the season in the 
temples of Byb)os on the Syrian coast went to the west to trade, 
and the tombs of some of them have been found as afield 
as Alsace. From Moheixjo-daro merchants of the Indus sent 
their agents to Mesopotamia, and for one of these a gem en- 
graver of Ur made a cylindrical seal in the style of Harappa. 
From the Crimea a great steppe extends across Central Asia 
to Mongolia, a grazing country of nomadic tribes in a primitive 
state; here lived the Scythians in the wSst and the Mongols in 
the far east, people of different origin but having a somewhat 
similar way of life. They exchanged textiles and caipeta for 
arma and objects of luxury produced in the empires to the south; 
occasionally, when they had sufficient forces, they made ex- 
curaiona and raids on southern cities, but they could be bought 
off with costly gifts. In this system, merchandise passed from 
hand to hand, so that Persian products in the end reached 
southeastern Europe, and Scythian animal forms served as 
models for Chinese jewelers. The populations of the steppe, 
themselves barbarians, served nevertheless as a link between 
cultures otherwise remote. Ideas and technical notions also 
were quickly spread and soon assimilated. Kings exchanged 
artists and paid salaries to foreign artists, as exemplified by 
Solomon’s employing Phoenician builders on the Temple of 
Jerusalem; or, again, they lent their artists to friendly sovereigns 
as an act of courtesy. The pottery workers of Cyprus succeeded 
in establishing factories on the coast of Syria so that they could 
Pfoduce, without the risks attendant on transportation by tea, 
fihe ’’Cypriote” pottery which was in reality a copy of certain 
types found in Asia Minor. Bronze dishes from Urartu (pl. 524), 
around Lake Van, were shipped across northern Syria to be 
acquired ultimately by Etruscan nobles, and we know that a 
Phmoh called Cretan painters to Egypt to adorn his palace 
with frescoes. All these examples prove that there were artistic 
exchanges among various cultures, and it is certain that in 
ancient times these interchanges were more continuous and 
influential in the region treat^ here than elsewhere in Asia. 
In this region, also, it is easier to classify the general develop- 
ments strictly by time and place; in this sense the 3d millennium 
belongs to Mesopotamia; the 2d sees the spread of Mesopota- 
mian influence to neighboring countries: and the ist millennium 
reveals the clear emergence of the peripheral regions in which, 
besides the original neo-Assyrian and neo-Babylonian produc- 
tions, we find the Urartaean, the Syro-Phoenician, and Ae 
Syro-Hittite. This is the time of the greatest intermingling 
of styles. Indeed, this last phase includes a large eclectic pro- 
duction and a great diffusion of near-Asiatic motifs westward 
(see ORIENTALIZING STYLE). Finally, the fall of Babylon (538 B.C.) 
marks the end of the artistic cycle here treated. The IcgiMsy 
is bequeathed to Persia, where it exercises a determining in- 
fluence and whence it passes successively to the Hellenistic, 
Roman, and Byzantine worlds in proportion to the extent of 
their several penetrations into the Near East. 
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and Hm in th$ Hnt writ: H. A. Groenewegsn-Frankfbrt, Arrest tnd Move- 
ment: An Essay on Space and Time in the Representational An of the 
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Ancient Netr Ettt, London, ipst. d. S§abi H. Fnnkfnt, Cylinder SeaU: 
A Oocucnentnry Bmy on the An end Relitfion of the Ancient Near 
London, 1930. 

For biblio^phy relating to the aeparate regiona and dtiea, aee under 
the correapondtng aeparate headinga. 

Leonard Woolley 

lUuatrationa: pls. 501-516; 5 flga. in text. 

ASIA MINOR, WESTERN; Pre-Greek Cultures; Early 
Greek Influences. Following the migrations and upheavals 
of the period of the '^Peoples of the Sea’* (ca, 1200 b.c.), the 
Anatolian peninsula, which had been strongly influenced by Mes- 
opotamian culture in the 2d millennium b.c. at the time of the 
flourishing of the Hittites (see asia, west: ancient art; hittite 
art), gravitated tdward the West instead. With the Achaean 
penetration, at least the western shore of Asia Minor had in 
part already been attracted into the orbit of Western culture, 
and the Thhico-Phrygian invasion, the fall of the Hittite empire, 
and Aeolian and Ionian colonization followed. Thus, although 
the art of western Asia Minor had earlier been rather clearly 
subdivided into cultural areas corresponding to the peoples 
flourishing on its territory (Phrygians, Lydians, Lycians, and 
Carians), in the course of the 1st millennium b.c. it came to 
be determined by Greek influence, however marginal and af- 
fected by local elements, rather than by its Eastern heritage 
(see ARCHAIC art; classic art; Hellenistic art). Its moat 
evident connections, at least in archaic times, were with the 
art of the Greek cities of Asia Minor (see creek art, bastbrn). 

Summary. Phrygia (col. 884): Potte^: a. Early Phrygian style; 
b. Transitional style; c. Mature Phrygian style; d. Late Phrygian 


style; Scu^istrei BrmiMet; ArMtecturS and raeh motammns; Cendu 
sums- Lyota (coL 890): ArMteeHnre; Sadpture, Lydia (col. 895). 
tery; Architeaure; Metedworh and fewdry; Comage; Sey^ture. Cant 
(col. 898): Pottery; Architecture; Sculpture- 

Phrygia. The Phrygians spoke an Indo-European Ungusge 
according to tradition, they came originally frirni the Balkans 
and were related to the Thracians. They were certainly alrsidv 
settled in the interior of western Anatolia at tl^ end of thv 
2d millennium b.c. (a text of the late period of the great Hittite 
empire contains a reference to a King Mita of the land of 
Pakhuwa, whose name has been linked with that of the Phr^ian 
king Midas; and Assyrian sources dating from the time of 
King Tiglath-pilescr I — 1 115-1093 B.c. — refer to the Muahki, 
who can be identifled with the Phrygians). A Phrygian civiU 
ization flourished especially between the 8th and 6th century 
B.C., St the time of the formation of a united Phryg ian king- 
dom and in the following period, which was characterized by 
small local principalities that acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the Lydians, the Medes, and the Persians. The moat charac- 
teristic artistic remains of this civilization are its pottery and 
its rock monuments. 

Pottery, Phrygian pottery, which has been sufliciently stud- 
ied to offer dependable points of reference for s chronological 
and geographical arrangement, can be subdivided into four 
distinct groups. 

a. Early Phrygian style- Concentric circles, radiating lines, 
stylized trees, and, especially, silhouette figures with s geo- 
metric flavor constitute the principal characteristics of this style 



Cencora of the Phryeian, Lycian, Lydian, and Carlan civlliaationa. Key: (f) Greek coloniaa. 
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(PL. 527)* anmiab repraented in ulhouette an inually 
deer md g<»*» Mid oocuionaUy hones, biida, and fiah. No 
KpKwntationa of human figuiea have as yet been found. The 
clay, grtyith-yellow or reddish, and often not completely baked, 
u coaiae and contains small white and gray pebbles. ' Quite 
often the vaaes have a thin light-brdwn or even bnnmish*gniy 


r*"* eppearance in these vaaes of decora* 

a^Geom^ ty^ and new forma is especially im- 
P® y can be dated to about the decade 735-7*5 

stvlei«^h!l"’l 2 ^^'” Characteristic of this 

y e rectilmear geometric deeoratian which often com- 



•1>P. ^eially with a rough surface. The ornamental motif 
Md uUiouettes are painted on by brush in a dull, dark brown 
of the vase, resulting from th. 
^mon of the ^dles, » emphasised by the conespondiiu 
a de^tion. The lowitr part, which is^M 

I height, does not have any ornament (it wai 

cb » probably placed on i 

btlM pedestal or buried m the ground up to in 

rated wi^ “» Profile, deco- 

into A " toundel or some other linear ornament, and divided 
ree sectiom: the principal one almost always contains an 

rat^ mmir^K*® •**®“*‘*®” “« •domed with deco- 

in tKw * •cpwated from one another horiaontalh 

•“ of.the neck. The feeling of deliberate 

tical^^n™- wbdivision is evidenced by the two or three ver* 
i s ^ “<» ornmnental 

taU *’ Ik *®****'‘ ^ '^®‘“ ««*<*• roparated by horixon- 
^ "“*®P“ triglyphs results. 

“"be dels k^*^**'**- *"'y Phtygiwa style, which 

ttiaented 73 »P-C. approximately, is rep 

“fthe 


•nd M.i..to, “r“‘L"““ "“•"roy* wen as at Konya, Mays 
the Si* “?* ****" ^0“*“* ** Gowfion. The si 

(m k“ Phrygian origin; it consists chiefly of a larg 


crater ‘•-/num urigin; 11 conaitta cnietly of alarfir 

nually wifk * •^**t t6 in. high and so in. wide) 

tnc Sbrn f '^t*‘ **® ” f®«r handle 

“>« lin«'‘ j * **** dccomtive motifs — concentric circles, radiat 
•Iwived f,.!"'* *f®”V^ fifiut** of “»lro»l« in silhouette — wen 

Greek ^SSic‘’s'5e!^*‘ ” ^ 

^ position between the early 

‘*®nea 1 *“^*^ Phrygian style it occupied 

^ silhouette figura and concentri< 

but the radiating lines and stylised tree* have 


pl^ely covers the whole vase; the motifs are mainly the meander 
and Its derivatives, squares, lozenges, quadrilaterals, and triaii- 
gte with latticework or dots and lines, as well as zigzag designs, 
ribbons with knots, and checkers, which are generally diatrib- 
ut^ horizontally. Cra^tric circles occur less ftvquently than 
before, the characteristic feature being rather a series of short 
smicircles accompanied by straight lines. See «o. 893. The 
Silhouette figures of the early and transitional Phrygian styles 
have completely disappeared and have been replaced by highly 
stylized representations of animals and patterns of lines and 
dota used exclusively as ornamental motifs and no longer as 
oon^lements to the structure of the vase (pl. 527). In com- 
parison to the early Phrygian style, the clay is clearer and much 
finer, though it is still only slightly baked and therefore rather 
soft. The surface of the vase is highly polished, and in some 
examples from Gordion the base has a splendid ivorylike sheen. 
The coloring, of a duU tone varying from dark brown to red- 
dish brown, is applied directly on the base with a brush. The 
system of decoration is freed from its function as a complement 
to the tectonics of the vase and acquires the effect of s highly 
deroiative carpet covering it. One of the most important charac- 
teristics of this style is the decrease in the size of the vases: 
the average height is now between 3 7i wid 4 in., and an oc- 
casional vase is about 6 in. high. In comparison to the earlier 
periods, the shapes are of an incomparably richer variety. The 
principal ones are wide-mouthed pitchers with high handles 
(PL. 527); pitchers with a spout and a long handle; globular 
pitchers with a strainer, high handles, and spouta of an exag- 
gerated length; and deep dishes without handles (fig. 885). 

The mature Phrygian style has three quite distinct phases. 
The first, known as the “fine style,” bears in its most note- 
worthy examples the imprint of the late Geometric and even 
sub-Geometric Greek styles and can be dated in the period 
725-^76 B.C., which begins with the foundation of the city of 
Gordion and ends with its destruction at the handa of the 
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Cimmerans. The Moond phase, in which decline is apparent, 
comes to an end toward the middle of the 7 th century B.C. 
The third phase, in which Phi7gian elements lose their impor- 
tance and Greek borrowings increase, represents a provincial 
variety of sub-Geometric and Orientalising Greek pottery and 
occupies the entire latter half of the 7th century B.c, 

d. Late Phrygian style. This can be distinguished from the 
mature Phrygian style by its complete renunciation of a coherent 
geometric synthesis. The vases can be divided into two groups 
according to style of decoration: vases in various shapes dec- 
orated with highly stylized figures of animals, and pitchers 
widi trilobate spouts and other vases with a simple ornamental 
decoration on their shoulders. Vases of the tot group are 
characteristic: on the belly and shoulders of the large pitchers 
and on the plates and other kinds of vessels there are inor- 
ganic and.sschematic renderings of animals which are filled 
with lines and dots or with concentric circles. The conception 
is rather modest and provincial, especially in the examples 
found at Alishar and Elbistan, and similar vases of a higher 
quality found at Bogazkdy seem to have been the models for 
those at Alishar and Elbistan. The second group have on their 
shoulders, not representations of figures, but simple ornaments 
of meanders, triangles, and, especii^y, horizontal parallel lines. 
Examples of this group have come to light in the latest strata 
at Alishar, BogazkOy, and Ma^at, as well as at Pazarli, Akalan, 
and Sinope, and in the vicinity of Ankara; at Sinope they were 
unoQveccd together with goblets of a miniature type, which can 
be dated to a period immediately preceding the middle of the 
6th century b.c. From this point of reference and other in- 
dexes, the late Phrygian style can be dated essentially to the 
tot half of the 6th century b.c., but much later examples, 
according to the degree of isolation of the area from which 
they originate, might even date from the 5th century b.c. A 
final flowering of Phrygian pottery in the Hellenistic age is 
represented chiefly by the rhyta uncovered at Samsun and by 
vases incorrectly designated as Galatian. 

Sculpture. Only a few, generally badly preserved, remnants 
of sculpture have come down to us, and it is therefore impos- 
sible to form as clear an idea of this branch of Phrygian art 
as of pottery. 

The rock reliefs near Afyon Karahiaar and Eski^ehir are 
the most important of the many in existence, and in every 
one of them some points of reference can be found which lead 
to a determination of the style and the period. I'hus, for 
example, though its surface has been greatly worn by the 
weather, the tomb at BUyilk Arslan Tash (pl. 528) has stylistic 
features which offer certain evidence: the shape of the lions’ 
heads undoubtedly bears a Hittite imprint, seen in the strange 
shape of the forehead and nasal area, which is quite short in 
relation to the exaggeratedly long mouth area, while the two 
small recumbent lions, similarly rendered on the two sides of 
the door of the tomb, show by their heads and the posture 
of their bodies that they are derived from the type of Ionian 
lions current in the 6th century b.c. and must be dated after 
that time. The cult monument at Arslan Kaya, decorated with 
a series of sculptures, gives evidence of other Greek influences: 
the heads of the sphinxes on the pediment, placed on long 
necks, together with their oval -shaped faces, which widen 
from the chin to the forehead, bear a genuine archaic-Greek 
imprint and are clearly differentiated from the later-Hittite and 
Assyrian sphinxes. The figure of Cybele in the middle of the 
niche, flanked by two rounded lions, must be placed at about 
the middle of the 6th century B.c., like a similar figure of 
Cybele in an isolated niche near the sepulchral monument at 
Arelan Kaya (pl. 528). A draped statue from the so-called 
*'Mida8 City,” of which we have only the lower part, might 
be the work of a Phrygian, of the second quarter of the 6th cen- 
tury B.C., influenced by Ionian sculptors. All these considera- 
tions, based particularly on a comparison with the sculpture of 
eastern Greece, definitely preclude the dating of these monu- 
ments in the 8th century B.c., as had been done by some scholars. 

In the field of Phrygian rock sculpture, the ruins of the 


so-called *‘Lion Tomb" (fl. 529) in the Rabat Dagh area arc 
ea^ially significant. In this monument, the figura of the 
animals, in the stylization of the nose and in the shoulder blades 
shaped like figure eights, recall Iranian prototypes of the late 
Achaemenian period, and they even have some features aug. 
gearing Assyrian and Hittite origin. However, the relief of the 
warriors killing the Gorgon, which was located on the facade 
of the same tomb but has since fallen, shows, especially in the 
drapery, clear connections with Ionian art of no earlier than 
the middle of the 6th century B.C.; this confirms the dating on 
the basts of comparison with monuments of Persian art. 

The oldest worits of Phrygian sculpture whidi have been 
noted up to the present were uncove^ at Gordion. How- 
ever, they are not monumental works, but two rithN crude 
little lions which decorated the facade of a house dating from 
the beginning of the 7th century b.c. Their wide-open mouths, 
with protruding teeth thmt rest on the chin and the three 
wrinkles below the nose suggest that they were crested under 
the influence of the Assyrianized Hittite lions of the end of 
the 8th century b.c. Aside from the already-mentioned works 
of the 6th century B.c. and two bas-reliefs of the 5th century 
at the Konya museum, there are no other examples of Phrygian 
sculpture until the time when relief carving seems to have 
flourished once more in Phrygia during Roman times: the so- 
called "Solon Tomb” and the highly atylized funerary steles 
with peculiar renderings of husbands and wives are worb of 
the late Roman period which, though within the orbit of 
provincial Hellenistic-Roman aculpture, continue motifs of the 
old Phrygian tradition until the end of antiquity. 

The architectural reliefs of painted terra cotta, which flour- 
ished at about the same time as Greek archaic aculpture, arc 
of great interest. Examples have been uncovered at Gordion, 
Akalan, Pazarli (pl. 530) and the Midaa City. In conception 
and style, they can in many ways be grouped with aimilar 
eaatem-Greek reliefs, especially those of the Aeolians, found at 
Neandria and at Larisa on the Hermus. The slabs st Pazarli 
also contain numerous Orientalizing elements which give the 
impression of early work but which in reality date only from 
the second half of the 6th century B.c. The only Phrygian 
characteristic in the terra cotta is the use of the meander and 
a series of contingent squares (cf« PIO* 893). 

Bronzes. The best works in bronze come from the tumuli 
at Gordion and Ankara. They consist mainly of cauldrons, 
plates with ring handles, umbilicated goblets, long-spouted 
pitchers with strainers, ladles, and ornamental objects such as 
flbulas, pins, belt buckles, and various kinds of weapons. The 
most important bronze vessels are cauldrons with figures of 
"sirens” of a Urartaean type, probably im^rted from Urartu, 
discovered in the great tumulus at Gordion, and the plates 
with ring handles and bobbin-shaped attachments uncovemd 
at Ankara in the tomb at Fidanlik, dating from the beginning 
of the 7th century B.c. (pl. 531). The tame handle appe^w 
on a clay basin from the end of the 8th century b.c. foun 
at Gordion. The fragments of two long-apouted pitchem wo 
a bronze strainer, from the tumuli at AnbuB, are piwf tna 
the Phrygians fashioned many vessels of metal similar in sJwpc 
to those of terra cotta, many varieties of which were found m 
Tumulus III at Gordion. The umbilicated cups, whidi am 
widespread, and the ladles are domestic utensils whi<^ ^ ® 
Phrygians shared with neighboring peoples of other 
The handsome belt uncoveied in Mausoleum I at Ankarai 
with its meander decoration and the magnificent 
ornament of iu buckle, bean the imprint of the mature 
ian style, the so-called "fine style” of the pottery. A 
belt from Polatli, in poorer condition, is preaerved in 
kara Archaeological Museum, and another noteworthy examp 
is in the Istanbul Archaeological Museum. The 
fibulas noted in the Phrygian strata of the Anatoliy 
and in the tumuli at Aiikara and Gordion 
original Phrygian type created toward the end of the om 
tury B.c. That the Phrygians were also maaten in . 
bronze sculpture can be deduced from the remains ot a 
figure of a hone, excavated at Qanktri Kapi near AnW»* 
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Afdnt^cw tmd fock momtmmU, Though ttfsta from the 
Phrvsiftn period in many Anatolian httyUkt haye been examined, 
little is known of Phrygian archttecture. The reason for 
ii that, with the eanq^tion of AUahar and BogaaUy, the 
excavators have neglected to remove die atrau horisBontaily over 
a Urge area, limiting themaelvea to taking vertical aeCdona. It ia 
^ly possible to get an idea of the kind of conatruction from 
the ruins of houses and walla uncovered at Aliahar, more reli- 
able data are expected from the American excavations at Gor- 
dion. The imposing gate of this dty, dating from die end of 
the 8th century B.C., is a worthy representative of the moat 
flourishing period of Phrygian architecture. The other build- 
ings of the same period, such as the ''burnt building’* and the 
“polychrome house,” also give evidence of a constructive and 
dicorative quality that rivals the contemporary Greek archi- 
tecture of Asia Minor. The 6th-century houses at Gordion had 
plans of a Greek type and wall paintjnga that adhered to the 
castcm-Grcck style (PL. 366). 

Rock monuments are a late development of Phrygian art. 
None have been found from the oldest Phrygian cultural cen- 
ters, that is to aay, those widlin the '‘fertile crescent” of the 
Ilalys; and the monuments discovered near Afyon Karahiaar 
and Eski^ehir cannot be dated before the 6th century B.c. The 
development of the art of rock cutting and of carving sculptured 
views in rock, which had flourished in the ad millennium B.c. 
with the Hittitea (in the area within which the Phrygian rock 
works are found), took place when the epicenter of Phrygian 
avilization had already shifted toward the west, around the 
Midas City, which was in close contact not only with the 
Greeb but also with the Cariana and the Lycians. Thus these 
peoples, especially the Lycians, exercised a direct influence on 
the rock work of the Phrygians. Indeed, although no Lycian 
rock monuments earlier than the 6th century B.c. have come 
down to us, we are entitled to suppose that in the contact be- 
tween the two cultures the active role was played by the Lyckna 
rather than the Phrygians, aince the basic features of Ph^glan 
rock fa9adcs are derived from the system of architecture in 
wood, of which the characteristic examples are Lycian. (It ia 
noteworthy also that the Phrygian rock monuments are found 
in the region of the steppes, while the Lycian ones are in the 
region of the great forests.) In addition, the Lycians used rock 
monuments as funerary monuments exclusively, whereas the 
Phrygians also adopted them as cult monpmenU, although they 
retained features that belonged to the funerary monuments 
without understanding their meaning. 

Phrygian rook fapadps are of three types: flat-roofed build- 
ings, buildings with pitched roofs, and buildings using the 
Greek orders. The n^jority belong to the second typo; only 
the tomb at BUyttk Arslan Taah (pl. 528) and the monument 
At Diliki Tash, with their fapadea lacking pediments, are of the 
type, and they represent the oldest examples of such monu- 
ments. The funerary monument at Kalekapi and that at Kaata- 
monu, both in Paphlagonia (the first dating from the 5th cen- 
miy B.c., the second from the 4th), are the oldest examples of 
the third type, and, in addition to the pediment, they have 
Also a pair of columns that can be explained only as ^e in- 
fluence of Greek art. The sculptured decoration ia partly of 
Achaemenian inspiration and partly of Greek. The imposing 
t^b at Qukurca dates from the late Hellenistic period, while 
the Solon Tomb dates from the lal| Roman period and rep- 
^Aenis an extreme example of the third type. Whatever their 
®fi8in and variety of t^^ea, the Phrygian rock monuments, 
^cially the fapadea at BUyUk Aralen Tash, Yazilikaya, and 
^lan Kaya, are imposing works, particularly noteworthy for 
® art of Alia Minor (pls. 528, 53a). 

^ important feature of Phryi^ rock facades, which dis- 
^lahed them from all the other contemporary rock monu- 
Asia Minor, ia the sculptured geometric decoration, 
at th are the rows of aquarea tangent to one another 

^ he corners, and the meander, arranged in carpetlike fashion 
the monument at Yazilikaya (pl. 53a), They directly 
. the ornamental style of the contemporaty terra-cotta 
and the painted vases of the ''fine style.” 
cult monuments are of two typee, rock fagadea and 


altars with steps (rock thrones). The diarinction between cult 
mmumtnu and funerary monuments ia a simple one: those 
with a burial chamber or some similar room are funerary monu- 
ments, while those with niches for placing cult images are cult 
monuments. The most important cult monuments are those at 
Arslan Kaya, at YazUikaya (the "Midas Tomb”), at Bahyi^, and 
at Arezastis (the niche wifli Cybele; pl. 528). The oldest ia 
the monument at Arslan Kaya, from the middle of the 6th cen- 
tury B.C., and the latest is tluit at Bahfif, which may date from 
the 5th century b.c. (pl. 532). 

The finest example of altars with steps is that found on 
the acropolis of the Midas City, which has the shape of a throne 
preceded by three steps and was destined for the sealed statue 
of Cybele. A similar monument, near Alaca HUytlk, on the 
highest point of the imposing fortress of Kalehisar, is the first 
example of ita kind found outside the Midas City. 

The practice of using rock monuments as tombs came la|e, 
since originally the dead were placed in tumuli, which giBem to 
have been retcryed for kings, princes, and their relatives. The 
Phrygian tumuli are distioguished from those of western Asia 
Minor by the absence of stone chambers, dromoi, and krtpidm^ 
or socles. These came into use in the second half or even at 
the end of the 8th century B.c'. and went out of style imme- 
diately after the middle of the 6th century, whereas the western 
tomba in the Mycenaean tradition survive throughout all periods 
until the Roman. The cells is recessed in the interior and con- 
tains a wooden chamber, as exemplified by the princely tomb 
dtioovered intact in the great tumulus at Gordion. The royal 
tombs of the 3d millennium b.c. provided its precedent. 

Conclusions, Since the remains of Phrygian culture are found 
immediately above the burnt stratum that signals the end of 
the great Hittite empire, and since, according to Assyrian sour- 
ces, the Mushki appeared on the Assyrian borders at the time 
of Tiglath-pileser 1 (1115-1093 B.c.), earlier scholars believed 
that the beginnings of Phrygian art could be placed as early 
aa the 11th century b.c. However, more recent investigations 
have demonstrated that none of the material remains of the 
Phrygians can be dated earlier than the 8th century B.c. 

The cultural history of the Phrygians can be summarized 
in four phases. The first phase ( 775 “ 7 i 5 B.c.) included the 
foundation of the first small Phrygian principalities in central 
AnftoUa, with particular development in the region east of 
the Halys; its chronological limits can be determined on the 
basis of the early Phrygian style of pottery, but there are no 
traces of inscriptions, no monumental sculpture, and no im- 
portant cult or funerary monuments. The second phase (725- 
676 B.c.) covered the foundation of the Phrygian federal state 
with its center at Gordion and the period of its greatest flour- 
iahing in the reign of Midas. The chronological limits of this 
phase can be determined on the basis of the creations of the 
first period of the mature Phrygian style; monumental sculpture 
and important cult monuments were still lacking, but there were 
tumuli. In the third phase (676-585 B.c.) the kingdom fell 
with the Cimmerian invasion and Greek influence increased. 
The chronological limits of this phase are defined by the second 
and third periods of the mature Phrygian style; inscriptions 
appear, but monumental sciilpture and cult monuments were 
still unknown. Beginning about 650 B.c., cremation came into 
use. In the fourth phase (585-500 B C») important 

center was located in the region of the Midas City, between 
Eskiiehir and Afyon Karahisar; the art of writing spread, and 
sculpture and rock monuments flourished over a wide aw. The 
pottery was either of Greek import or in the late Phrygian style. 

Lycia, Lycia has been identified with Luqqa ("Lukka 
Lands”), mentioned in Hittite texts from Bogazkfiy, and also 
wirii the Luku people mentioned in Egyptian texts from Tell 
el-Anmma. According to statements in Egyptian sources, the 
Lycians were allies of the Hittites at the time of Ramses II (1297- 
1x30 B.C.). Hittite texts of the 14th and 13th centuries B.C. state 
that the Luqqa people inhabited the coast of Asia Minor. He- 
rodotus states that the Lycians catne from Crete and called 
themselves Tcrmilae. Actually, we have no documents concern- 
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ing the civilisation of the Lycians in the ad millennium B.C., and 
the oompariaon of written aources with the archaeological ma- 
terial ia even more unfavorable than in the case of Phrygia, since 
the oldest descriptions of Lycian culture and art that have 
come down to us hardly go back to the 6th century b.c. In 
contrast to Phrygia, pottery is completely lacking among the 
remains. Instead, there are funerary monuments with reliefs 
and other kinds of plastic decorattona. 

Arckit§cture. Lycian ftmerary monuments are in the shape 
of a house or part of a house, mostly sculptured on the ro^ 
and placed on a pillar or base (pls. 533, 534). The raised location 
of the tomb is to be attributed to the beli^ that the dead were 
carried to heaven by winged demons; this appears in the scene 
depicted on the northern side of the so-called **Haipy Tomb,” 
which shows the “Harpies” stealing away the dead (PL. 537). 
Both the flit and the pitched roof were used. The flat-roofed 
tombs are usually supported by high pillars, var3ring in height 
from 10 to 20 ft. (PL. 533); examples in which they rest on a base 
resembling a ground floor constitute a Hellenized variant of this 
type of funerary monument. The pitched-roof tombs, also on 
a socle or base, have a variant with a curved pediment (pl. 534) 
and one with a triangular pediment. In general the space 
covered by die tympanum forms a kind of second story, and 
also in the tombs without a base the place for depositing the 
dead was elevated. (Evidence that the dead were placed in 
the highest part of the monument is present in a tomb at 
Hoyran, where the representation of the funeral banquet is 
placed on the entablature of the monument.) To the type of 
tomb with a gabled pediment also belongs the magnificent sar- 
cophagus from Sidon correctly designated as Lycian, now in 
the Istanbul Archaeological Museum, which dates from the 
end of the 4th century and ia the oldest example of a series 
of similarly shaped sarcophagi (pl. 535). The origin of the 
’flat-roofed tombs goes back to local traditions of Asia Minor, 
but it is difficult to say whether the pitched-roof type is an 
original Lycian creation or a transformation of the proto-Greek 
type of house. The pitched-roof building and the gabled pedi- 
ment already appear on the Phaistos disk but were also in use 
in Greece no later than the beginning of the 7th century 
B.C., as can be seen from the clay model of a house from 
Perachora. 

Particularly characteristic of Lycia are stone structures built 
according to the methods used for wooden structures. The 
character of construction in wood appears in the imitation of 
wooden beams and roundels and in the central support of the 
pediment, which often rests on a base. The same center sup- 
port occurs again in the Phrygian rock facades and appears in 
a sarcophagus from Klazomenai (now in the Istanbul Archaeol. 
Mus.) as a column with an Ionian capital; it appears also on 
the stele, from Gela, in the Syracuse museum, as a small column 
topped with an Aeolian capital. A similar column is found in 
the center of the triangular space of the Lion Gate at Mycenae, 
and the motif reappears in ffie Phrygian funerary steles of the 
Roman period. 

Furthermore, it is probable that the Greek funerary steles 
in the shape of naiskoi and the sarcophagi and votive steles 
with an architectural frame are related to the funerary monu- 
ments of Asia Minor. 

In the course of the 5th century B.C., Lycian architecture 
gradually adopted Greek ornamental elements: in many monu- 
ments dentils took the place of roundels, and in the Xanthic 
stele with the large inscription, dating from the last quarter of 
the 5th century b.c., and the “pilaster sarcophagus” from Xan- 
thos is found an application of the Lesbian cymation side by 
side with more properly Lycian motifs. The process of Hel- 
lenization continued in the 4th century B.c. to the extent that 
the rock tombs, originally in the shape of a house, now became 
mere facades — a form which had entered into use in Phrygia as 
early as the 6th century B.c. but which in Lycia could have 
originated only under the influence of the Greek steles. Two 
rock tombs at Limyra, dating from the end of the 4th cen- 
tury B.C., are of this type and are decorated with reliefs like 
their Greek models. Finally the imprint of Greek architecture 


is decisively affirmed in the tombs of the Hellenistic period 
with such elements as columns, antes, architraves, and pedi^ 
ments. However, a Hellenistic sarcophagus from Trysa, noiv 
in the Istanbul Archaeological Museum, preserves the shape of 
the older Lycian sarcophagus along wiffi its Greek relieb. 

Sculpture, This consists essentially of fiineimry relkb. The 
oldest examples, now in the British Museum, came from the 
so-called “Lion Tomb” at Xanthos and represent the Woic 
exploits of the prince buried in the tomb (pl. 536), On the 
western side the prince is fighting with a lion; on the eastern 
side he is turning away from the fight, holding his shield high 
as a sign of success; on the other two sides are sculptured the 
guardian lions of the tomb, and their scheme is repeated m 
the depiction of Theseus’ fight with the Minotaur, based on 
Eastern models. Nevertheless the style of the monument bean 
a Greek imprint, of a very archaic variety, as is suggested by 
such details as die prince’s head, with a “stepped” wig, and 
the shape of the horses, while offier, more advanced features 
of the human and animal figures and some affinities with the 
design of the Caeretan hydrias lead one to date this sculpture 
about 540 B.C. 

The next oldest reliefs come from a pillar tomb at Isinda 
(Belenkli), now in the Istanbul Archaeological Museum. These 
also illustrate the heroic exploits of the prince buried in the 
tomb, who is depicted once with the captured arms and the 
vanquished enemy and again hunting (western, southern, and 
eastern sides), while on the northern side are depicted funeral 
games accompanied by music. In comparison to the reliefs 
on the Lion Tomb, the exuberant figures on the tomb at lainda 
bear a clear Ionian imprint, although the combatants weir 
Corinthian rather than Ionian helmets. Gn the basis of these 
considerations, it can be dated about 525 B.c. Similar reliefs, 
contemporary but of a superior quality, have been uncovered 
recently at Xanthos and are today in the Istanbul Archaeo- 
logical Museum (pl. 536). 

The reliefs on the Harpy Tomb (pl. 372), some of the most 
beautiful that have come down to us, depict the adoration of 
the heroized dead: two women and a man seated on thrones 
flanked by adorant relatives. On its northern and southern 
sides is depicted the carrying off of the souls by the “Harpies" 
(pl. 537). The figures of the relatives arc not smaller than 
the dead, aa in Spartan funerary reliefs of the 6th century b.c.; 
thus, for the first time in the sepulchral sculpture of the Greek 
and Greco-Eastern area, the heads are at the same level as the 
heads of the persons on the throne; this represents important 
progress from the heroic reliefs toward the depiction of human 
groups in the manner of the Attic reliefs of the end of the 
5th century b.c. The exuberant shapes of the Harpy Tomb 
follow the Milesian Ionic style in all respects; the native srtiit 
seems to have been educated in the Greek school, and or 
closely follows its style. The rich folds of the clothea and tlx 
other ^ceful features also suggest the archaic style, thoug 
the reliefs evidently were executed about 480 B.c. 

The relief on the pediment (Br, Mua., B 289), with the 
siren on a column placed between two male figures facing oo« 
another, continues the Milesian Ionic style of the Harpy Tom ^ 
but, as is shown by the draping in the ^le of Olynq?!^ sculp- 
tures, it is to be dated at about 460 b.c. The sphinxes 0 
another pediment relief (pl. 537) in the Britiah Museum n» 
archaic profiles but are certainly from the early classic pej» » 
from about 460 b.c.; and contemporary with these 
the decorative frieze at Xanthos, with such animals as no 
panthers, and cocks and hens. 

A Xanthic frieze in the Britiah Milseum with *^^***p 
tions of chariots and horsemen, for the flrit time is 

sian influence, especially in the mane and Ae way W w 
tied at the end and Ac covering placed on Ae backs 
horses, as well as in Ae hair and beard of Ae old 
in the chariot. At first sight the profile and hair ox ® 
wiA the horse (pl. 538) recall Ae aculpturea at OlywP^^ 
the horseman who follows the chariot sita in 2 way 
typical of Ac horsemen of the ParAenon frieie; ju of 

this relief could have been executed wily after the nii 
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the 5th century. The frieze of the men at Xanthot, alto in 
the British Museum (B 3x4), also clearly follows the style of 
the sculptures of the Parthenon and is approximately contem- 
porary with the previous one. From now on it is difficult to 
distingtiish native from Greek elements in these sculptures. 

The excavations at Xanthos have brought to light the re- 
mains of a stele which can be dated, on the basis of its inscrip- 
tions, from the last quarter of the 5th century b.c.; in the frag- 
ments of its relief, now in the Istanbul Archaeological Museum, 
is repeated the old Lycian theme of the dead with the arms 
of the vanquished enemy. The series of Lycian funerary monu- 
ments is continued in the last quarter of the 5th century by 
three imposing works: the so-called "Nereid Monument,’* the 
HeroOn of Trysa (Gdlbaei), and the already-mentioned sar- 
cophagus from Sidon. 

The Nereid Monument, the tomb of a local prince, is a 
typical example of an old Lycian sepulchral monument trans- 
formed in a Greek sense: it has the shape of a small Ionian 
temple, but, in accordance with tradition, it is placed on a 
hi^ base (pl. 539) and is decorated with rich ornamental 
sculptures. The frieze on the base glorifies the exploits of the 
prince: hoplites fight among themselves and with men dressed 
in Persian costume around a fortress whose surrender is ac- 
cepted by the prince as a satrap. On the frieze of the epistyle 
are depicted the offerings of tribute, the hunt, and other com- 
bats; on the frieze of the cells appear the funeral sacrifice and 
the fimeral itself with the banquet and musicians. On the front 
pediment the prince and his wife are seated on a throne, while 
on the other pediment are hoplites and horsemen. The themes 
are chiefly based on Greek models, but the detailed narration 
and description reveal the influence of Eastern art passed- on 
to the Lycians by the Persians. The Nereid Monument is the 
oldest tomb on which mythological scenes are depicted. In 
spite of strong Attic influences, the style of the relief is Greco- 
Eastern. The hypothesis has been rightly advanced that this 
monument is the work of two sculptors, one of whom had a 
sense of space and a knowledge of perspective, while the second 
replaced depth by gradation. The first, more advanced, resembles 
works in the Greek style; the second is under the influence of 
Eastern artistic conceptions; both apparently were acquainted 
with the frieze on the Parthenon. In the great frieze on the 
base there are unmistakable references to the battle scenes at 
Phigalia and of the small temple of Athena Nike, by which one 
can presume that the monument is a work of the last quarter 
of the 5th century B.c. 

Like the other Lycian sepulchral monuments, the Hero6n 
of Trysa is built in the shape of a house, but it is surrounded 
by a peribolos of an irregular square shape. The entrance 
sides, which are located on the south, and the four inside walls 
were decorated with lavish reliefs, now preserved in the Kunst- 
historisghes Museum in Vienna. On the outside lintel of the 
door were depicted winged protomas of bulla, and underneath 
were seated men and women, while on the inside were figures of 
Bes playing musical instruments and dancing. On the southern 
side of the outside wall and on the inside walls were illustrated 
such subjects as the Seven against Thebes, the exploits of 
Theseus, Odysseus slaying the suitors, Meleager’s boar hunt, 
the battle of the Amazons and centaurs, and the rape of the 
daughters of Leucippus. In contrast, scenes of the landing, 
the battle in the fields, the siege of cities, the hunt, the ban- 
quet, and the worship of the dead, and the images of the prince 
on the quadriga and of his grandfather Bellerophon reproduce 
subjects that have a more direct connection with the master 
of the tomb and should be considered as glorifying his exploits. 
As in the Nereid Monument, the style is still Greco-Eastern, 
but with unmistakable references to contemporary Attic proto- 
types. The Herodn of Trysa, a somewhat provincial work, is 
possibly of more recent date than the Nereid Monument, which 
in some ways might have served its designer as a model. 

The remarkable skill of Lycian sculptors is revealed by the 
house-shaped sarcophagus found at Sidon (pl. 535). Fine and 
accurate carving that suggests a courtly art, boar hunts on 
horseback snd lion hunts on chariots are depicted on the longer 
sides, battles with centaurs on the shorter sides, and sphinxes 
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and griffins on the pediments. Side by side with local tndi. 
tion, Attic influences are also recognizable, suggesting that the 
monument dates from about 400 B.c. 

Although Lycian art survived into the 4th century b.c. no 
noteworthy works were produced. There remain chiefly reliefs 
executed in a provincial style, notably the reliefs of the "Payava 
Monument” at Xanthos, now in the British Museum. The 
sphinxes and the figures of seated men and women on the pedi- 
ment repeat the motifs of the Lycian monuments of the 5th cen- 
tury B.c. The battling groups on the eastern side and the 
figures of chariots on the roof were inspired by Greek proto- 
types of the 4th century. On the long western side is dq>icted 
the Persian satrap Autophrades, who ruled from about 375 to 
362 B.c. There is also a series of reliefs on a tomb st Hoyran: 
on the pediment are depicted three standing persona; of the 
comer acroteriums, on which there were reliefs of sphinxes, onlv 
the left one is preserved; on the frieze under the pediment k 
a funeral banquet scene, with a man on a bed in the center, 
eight standing persons on the right, and a table with a vase 
and four armed men on the left. The reliefs on two tombs 
at Limyra show clear influence of Attic steles of the 4th century. 
On one of these, at the right and left of the gate of the tomb, 
is portrayed the family of the owner of the tomb, on one side 
the father and three sons, on the other the mother and daughter. 
On the other tomb, on the left is a man with one hand 
outstretched and on the right a woman giving a cracker to 
a child. Later Lycian sculpture loses its ruitive characteristics, 
the traditions of Asia Minor being replaced by the pro- 
vincial sculpture of the Roman period, such as the so-called 
"Reliefs of the Twelve Caves," with divinities on the backs 
of animals. 

Lydia. In the 7th and 6th centuries b.c., Lydia played a 
leading hiatorical and cultural role in Asia Minor. It is worthy 
of note that Homer did not know of the Lydians but referred to 
their country by the name of Maeonia. Probably the Maeonian 
and Lydian tribes belonged to the same group, the Maeonians 
prevailing in the beginning and the Lydians gsining the upper 
hand later, perhaps only at the end of the 8th century. The 
dynastiea of the Atyadae and the Heraclidae are wrapped in 
legend, and the names of the kings Sadyattes and Alyattes seem 
to go back to Hittite forma. In contrast, the dynasty of the 
Mermnadae, starting with Gygea (ca. 687-^52 B.c.) and ending 
with Croesus (ca. 560-546 b.c.), is completely historical, as 
Assyrian and Greek sources testify, and had its center at Sardis. 
The civilization of the Lydians was in close contact with the 
Greeks of Asia Minor in the archaic period and was famous 
in classical times for having invented coinage and for manu- 
facturing luxury articles. 

Pottery, The type of vase known as a "lydion” (• 
globular jar with a high stem; Fic. 885) was designed spe- 
cifically for the export of Lydian salve. A long-apouted vase 
from the beginning of the 6th century B.c. shows 
influence, but the shape of the base proves it is a Lydian pnw' 
uct. As a rule, Lydian potters imitated, with occasional modi- 
fications, the shapes of Greek vases, although the decoration 
also shows local peculiarities. Yellow, white, or orange sup ^ 
common. Wavy lines and imitation! of marble and gl«a* objec 
are typical decorative motifs. Painting with polychronic — 
gray, and aometimea white bands — which occurs on vas^ 
various shapes but especially on the akyphoi, represented 
Sardis about 600 b.c. and in the first half of the 6th 
by elegant examples and also found in the cxcivations at 
rakli near Izmir (Smyrna) and at DtAcyleian* wsa l- 
spread. The latest product! of this kind of pottery, frp 
tombs of the second half of the 6th century b.c., are, 
trast, of a poorer quality: evidently Lydian vaae painting 
to a halt in the period following the death of ^^®^'*** - of 
local figurative vasea are completely under the j*^****! ^ of 
Greek art. This is the case, for example, in 
vasea with horsemen preserved in the Metropolis 
in New York, whose ornament ia inspired by the 
style, while the figures follow eastem-Oreek models ot 
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ygrter of th« 7th Century B.c.; however, local featuree ahow 
lemselvet in the yellowish slip, in the la^e double-lined con- 
tours. and in the exaggerated effects. 

Architecture, We know noting at all of the famoiis royal 
palace (td tAv AuAwv paolXcia) of Croesus, not even where it 
was located. It is probable that the Lydians had a moouniental 
civil and religious architecture, though Herodotus tells us that 
the Lydian homes were made chiefly of reeds and that even 
those made of bricks had reed roofs. On the other hand, the 
burial chambers of the tumuli of the 6th century b.c. bear 
witness to their knowledge of advanced architectural techniques. 
The structure which archaeologisu call the *'Lydian Building,’* 
on the western side of the Temple of Artemis at Sardis, may 
have been an altar. Rock monuments, either funerary or cult, 
which were in use in Phrygia and Lycia, apparently were not 
used in Lydia. When the Phr^iana,. under the influence of 
the Lycisns, were already burying their princes in rock tombs, 
the Lydisn royal family was being buried in tumuli. However, 
Lydian tumult are basically different frirni Phrygian exaxnples: 
they had complete stone chambers with a dromoa and some- 
times a krepis and therefore, like the tumuli of Caria, go back 
nthcr to the tradition of the Mycenaean tholoi. As in the 
archaic Greek tumuli at Smyrna, there is a phallic symbol on 
the top. But they are distinguished from their Aegean models 
and from the Greek tumuli of western Asia Minor by their 
colossal dimensions: the diameter of the tomb of Alyattea ex- 
ceeds 1,000 ft. and has a circumference of 3,500 ft. and a height 
of over 200 fi, whereas the largest Phrygian tumulus has a 
diameter of about 400 ft. 


decorative (pl. 541). The architectonic terra-cotta friesea found 
at Sardis (pl. 541) go back to eaatem-Oieek modeb of the 
Aeolian region already mentioned in connection with similar 
Phrygian works. Also noteworthy are slabs with the group of 
Theseus and the Minotaur ond the Potma Therw (the “l^dy 
of the Beasts*’) from the beginning of the 6th century b.c. and 
a slab in the Biblioth&que Nationale in Paris figures of 
chariots, executed around 530-520 b.c. probably on Iranian 
order (since the shape of the chariots shows signs of Achae- 
menian influence). 

On the whole, Lydia before the Persian conquest was oriented 
toward the West "and was influenced by Greek culture. 

Caria. In spite of the excavations made in their territory, 
we know very little about the art of the Cariana. Even ancient 
sources are few and uncertain* Herodotus tells ut that accord- 
ing to Cretan tradition the Cariana were called ^'Leleges” and 
that in Minoan times they had lived in the Aegean, but local 
tradition placed them instead in .Anatolia and made, them kins- 
men of the Lydians and Mystans. It is possible that, as with 
the people of Lyok and Lydia, the Leleges and the Carians 
were two different tribes of a single people, which flourished 
in aucceastve periods. In archaic times their relations with the 
Greeks were close from the time when Carian and Greek 
mercenaries flocked to Egypt in the service of Psamtik I (663- 
609 b.c.) or Paamtik 11 (591'588 b.c.), and these did not stop 
at the time of Persian domination, as is indicated by the decora- 
tton of die aepulchral monument of the prince and satrap 
Mauiolua at Halicamassua, which was commissioned from the 
greatest Greek sculptors of the middle of the 4th century b.c. 


Metalmfk andjemlty. We know nothing at all of the Lydian 
art objects made of precious metali which were so famous 
m ancient times. However, the splendor of Lydian work in 
this field is affirmed by the votive gifts mentioned in Herodotus 
( 1 , 50 fl.) which Croesus offered to the god of the oracles at 
Delphi. Genuine marvels were involved: the image of a gold 
lion weighing ti pounds, craters of unusual size (one of gold, 
the other of silver), round silver pitchers, a gold picture of a 
woman, and others. The jewelry uncovered in the excavations 
at Sardis, now in the Istanbul Archaeological Museum, does 
not give us the slightest idea of this art (pl. 540). The gold 
plates with figures of male and female sphinxes, as well as the 
conical seal with a silver handle, are Achaemenian. The gold 
^nnga undoubtedly ahow, in the details of the lion heads, some 
Aasyrian features. But not all the Assyrian or late*Hittite fea- 
l^ires of these masterpieces can be reduced to direct Eaatem 
influence. The Greek jewelry of the 7th and 6th centuries b.c. 
was also inspired by late-Hittite and Aasyrian art; consequently, 
4'tiian jewelry may have received its Orientalizing features 
^ough the intermediary of Greek models rather than through 
direct contact with the East. The three miniature gold lions 
'vith their heads arranged frontally (Istanbul Archaeol. Mus.) 
the same type as the Milesian- Ionic lions. 


Coinage. The minting of coins began in Lydia as early as 
7th century B.c. However, coins with figurative repreaen- 
^tions seem to haye come into fashion only about 600 B.c. 

the most bkiutiful are those with lions’ heads or heads 
® lions and bulls (PL. 540). These lions’ heads, which arc 
like the reprmentations of lions of the contemporary 


cities of Asia Minor, present Assyrian and late-Hittite 


^ assumed that there was a 
of figurative types in paralleling eaatem-Greek 
without any direct Eastern influence. 


The fact that Croestis had dedicated sculptured 
with reliefs in the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, as 
stated on the dedicatory inscription, shows at least that the 
pr J**'® greatly interested in sculpture, and it can be 

ibat the king's palace also was adorned with sculp- 
turv remains of Lydian plastic art of the 6th cen- 

two reliefs with horsemen and three grazing deer, 
^ tumulus at Bin Tepe, which are rather modest and 


Pottery*, A vase found in a tomb near Idrias can be desig- 
nated as a Carian variant of the eastern Greek sub-Geometric 
style: the decoration, which consists of T-shaped designs or 
latticework motifs, goes back to Greek models of the second 
quarter of the 7th century, while the poorly defined figure of 
an animal is clearly a provincial and primitive reproduction of 
the Greek rendering of animals. On the other hand, the design 
of the lower part of the belly and the shape of the vessel as 
a whole recall the influence of Phrygian vase painting. The 
fragments of pijthoi and of sarcophagi with meander and zigzag 
motife, from the tumuli at Asarlik, may go back to the first 
half of the 7th and in part even to the 8th century b.c. The 
tumuli at Asarlik have also yielded proto-Geometric pottery, 
but apparently not Carian. 

Architecture, The Carian tumuli, like the Lydian ones, are 
furnished with stone chambers, a dromos, and a krepis along 
the inside circumference of the tumulus. The shspe of the 
stone chamber is closer to that of the tombs with a cupola of 
the Mycenaean tholos type than are the Lydian tumuli, end 
this indicates that they sre somewhat earlier. Tumuli similar 
to those at Asarlik and Hating from the late Geometric or ar- 
chaic period have alao appeared at Gfikccler, north of Hali^r- 
naasus. In contrast to the Lydians, the Carians used cremation. 

Rock tombs have also been found in Csria, but only exam- 
ples of the type which follows the Greek order of architecture. 
The tomb at Idyma, on the Lycian-Carian border, is almost 
identical with the contemporary Lycian tomb at Amyntha. A 
rock tomb at Kyra, also on the Lycian-Carian border, is an 
example of Doric and Ionian mixed order of the late Hellenist- 
ic period. Another rock tomb, somewhat simpler, is found 
near Milas. There arc also examples of the type of funerary 
monument without a base. The Mausoleum of Haheamassus, 
some 165 ft. high, was not only one of the most famous monu- 
ments of the ancient world but also the gmtest example of a 
sepulchral monument in the Lycian tradition. The tomb at 
GUmUsh Kesen, dating from the end of the ist century B.c., 
is a smaller copy of the Mausoleum but without sculptured 
ornament (pl. 542). Also, the burial chamber is placed at the 
lower level, in direct contact with the ground, so that it appears 
to be of Greek rather than Lycian type, dually contrary to 
Lycian tradition is the heavy pyramidld entablature which pre- 
sumably abo existed in the Mausoleum. Other sturdy buildings, 
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oonstnioted according to Greek orders of architecture but wilib 
local features, are preserved at Labraunda, the most important 
being the structures characterized by entrance halls and oiAot, 
with squared apses and low windows, 

Sadptun, It is doubtful whether there was a Carian tradi- 
tion of sculpture, such as that which flourished in Lycia, In 
the Izmir museum a aeries of archaic terra cottas of Carian 
origin are preserved, but, like the marble head found at Kers- 
roos, from the middle of the 6th century (in the same museum), 
they are direct evidence of archaic eastem-Greek sculpture and 
have nothing to do with Carian an. The sculpture of the 
Mausoleum, as we have seen, is completely Greek, though it 
was adapted to certain local artistic needs, for example, in the 
portrait statue of Mausolus and in the male sphinx placed as 
an acroterhim on the southern ante of entrance hall B, which 
goes back ^o preclaasical iconographic traditions, 
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